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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion. The 
need of a publication that would assemble in conveniently accessible and summary 
form the chief comparative statistics of Canada, together with the necessary 
descriptive matter, was felt immediately after Confederation, when the ‘“ Year 
Book and Almanac of British North America’”’—being (to quote its sub-title) “an 
Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariff, excise and 
stamp duties, and public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and the West 
Indies’ —was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to that of ‘“The Year 
Book and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion 
-and a Register of legislation and of public men in British North America.” The 
work was edited by Mr. Arthur Harvey, F.S.S., of the Department of Finance, 
but was not a government publication. It was published annually from 1867 
to 1879. 

In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the ‘Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries.”” The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.S. In 1905, the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and continued 
under the title ““The Canada Year Book, Second Series.” 

In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the Report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the continuous improvement of the Year Book, both 
in content and method of presentation, was made a primary object. A fundamental 
purpose of statistical organization is the securing of an apergu or conspectus of the 
country as an entity, especially as regards its manifold social and economic activities, 
which are thus viewed both in their totality and in their relations to each other. In 

addition, therefore, to the branches of the Bureau which deal with specific subjects, 
such as population, agriculture, mining, trade, education, etc., and which work 
in collaboration with the various Dominion and Provincial Departments having 
jurisdiction in corresponding fields, there was created a “General Statistics’? branch 
with the following functions: (a) the carrying on of subsidiary inquiries on a great 
variety of subjects of less extent-and complexity than those assigned to special 
branches of the Bureau, but essential to a complete and rounded scheme; (b) the 

synthesizing of general statistics and the interpretation of the general economic 
trend; (c) the preparation of digests and abstracts of statistics relating to group 
phenomena; and (d) the bringing of Canadian statistics as a whole into relation 
with British Empire and world statistics, under the necessary reservations suggested 
by differing political and economic systems in the different nations. In these 
multifarious activities, the Branch builds upon the inter-departmental organizations 
completed by the other branches of the Bureau (which provide for a pooling of data 
as between the Bureau and the various executive Departments, Dominion and 

_ Provincial), but also supplements these materials with other materials drawn from 

a wide field. 
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The most important publication of the General Statistics Branch of the Bureau 
is the Canada Year Book, which is a compendium of official data on the physiography, 
history, institutions, population, production, industry, trade, transportation, finance, — 
labour, administration, and general social and economic conditions and life of the 
Dominion—the whole conceived from a wide point of view and presenting the 
more salient statistics of the country against a background of interpretative matter 
designed to bring out their significance. It will be appreciated that a work of this 
character is dependent upon completion of the basic organization of statistics; it 
has been necessary, therefore, to develop the Year Book gradually, as the improved 
materials under the Bureau became available. 


In the present volume the new features to which special attention may be 
directed include the following: a summary treatment of natural resources in the 
physiography section; a discussion of the effect of redistribution in the sub-section 
on parliamentary representation; a summary of the literacy and school attendance 
statistics collected at the census of 1921; improvements in the treatment of vital 
statistics; an expanded article on fruit production and a discussion of the cost of 
grain production in the sub-section on agriculture; a description of the rise and 
present position of cotton manufacturing and automobile manufacturing in 
Canada; an analysis of Canadian external trade at the commencement of the Trade 
and Commerce section; an analysis of the child labour legislation of the provinces 
and a detailed description of the methods used in compiling the Bureau’s new index 
number of wholesale prices, in the Labour, Wages and Prices section; a new table 
showing per capita ordinary receipts and expenditures of provincial governments for 
various years since 1881; and the first analysis by provinces of the national wealth of 

.Canada. The education section includes accounts of the Royal Society of Canada 
and the Royal Canadian Institute, while the sub-section on public health and ben- 
evolence, commenced in the last edition, has been expanded into a section, filling 
a long-experienced want for information on Canadian charitable institutions. In the 
administration section, new statistics are presented, showing the growth of the 
civil service of Canada since 1912. 


Throughout the volume, the latest available information is included in each 
section, the tables in many cases including figures for the fiscal year 1923-24, and the 
letter-press supplying supplementary figures extending, in some cases, to the end 
of the calendar year 1924. 

The present edition of the Year Book has been edited by Mr. 8. A. Cudmore, 
B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R. Econ. Soc. Grateful acknowledgments 
are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments who have generously assisted in the collection of information. In the 
compilation, the editor has been assisted by Messrs. Jos. Wilkins and Paul Sykes, 
while Mr. 8. B. Smith has helped in the .preparation of the mining and manufactures 
sub-sections, as well as with the index; Mr. Jas. Skead, who for some forty years had 
rendered valuable service in the compilation of the Year Book tables, was super- 
annuated in 1924. Most of the diagrams in the volume were drawn by Mr. R. E. 
Watts. 

Rh. HaCoArs: 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Dec. 31, 1924. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,603,909; Water, 125,756; Total, 3,729,665. 
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Items. 1871. 1881. 1991. 1896. 1901. 
Population!— 
Prince Edward Island.......... No 94,021 108, 891 109,078 106,000 103 , 259 
INGVALSCOLID: tote mets < 387, 800 440 , 572 450, 396 455,000 459 , 574 
INe@w. Bruns wiGknneidsenni a eee “ 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 326,000 331,120 
@uehbecssa sen eee oe onan neon i 1,191,516} 1,359,027; 1,488,535} 1,571,000} 1,648,898 
ONtATIOlS re teers metieinemace es ss 1,620,851) 1,926,922} 2,114,321) 2,150,000) 2,182,947 
Manito baent ends ercne moun <6 25, 228 62,260 152,506 196,000 255,211 
Sackatchewanivin semi ern ween > = — - 91,279 
eA Srbaan ees ee toe ene ¢ - = = - 73,022 
Bcihish: Columbia.4u.esees ae 36, 247 49,459 98,173 135,000 178, 657 
Warkconelerritony. aa... oscar uy - - = - 27,219 
Northwest Territories.......... “ 48,000 56, 446 98,967 147,000 20,129 
Canad areren sc rosea ae es sc 3,689, 257 4,324, 810 4, 833, 239 5,086,000 5,371,315 
Immigration— 
From United Kingdom......... No. - - 11,383? 11,810 
Ee United Ss babess omen ame iece - - - 2,412? 17,987 
* Other Countries’... ...- a - = 7,9212 19,352 
RRO CEU paeatninre WER far tn. = ch tor Ra eee “ 27,773 47,991 82,165 21,716? 49.149 
Agriculture— 
Area of occupied farms........ acre | 36,046,401] 45,538,141] 58,997,995 -— | 638,422,338 
Tn proyvedi lands ae. aseneeee a 17,335,818] 21,899,181} 27,729,852 - | 30,166,033 
Field Cropsi— 
Wik at eteh a MAL, sates ys sien acre 1,646,781 2,366, 554 2,701, 213 - 4,224, 542 
bush.| 16,723,873] 32,350,269} 42,223,372 -| 55,572,368 
$ 16,993,265} 38,820,323) 31,667,529 - 36, 122,039 
OS Ae var avtaretineto erin ee eT acre - = 3,961,356 - 5,367,655 
bush.| 42,489,453] 70,493,131) 83,428,202 — | 151,497,407 
$ 15,966,310] 28,967,655] 31,702,717 - | 51,509,118 
PRAT CU AR etree asker ciaihe eee acre = - 868, 464 - 871, 800 
oush 11,496,038) 16,844,868} 17,222,795 = 22,224,366 
$ 8,170,735) 11,791,408] 8,611,397 = 8,889, 746 
(Glovsisn, aoe oon Om Me ee Oty oF acre - - 195,101 - 360, 758 
oush 3, 803, 830 9,025,142} 10,711,380 - 25,875,919 
$ 2,883,145) 5,415,085) 5,034,348 -| 11,902,923 
eDosauocnecereiersntae coe reae acre 403, 102 464, 289 450,190 = 448,743 
bush.| 47,330,187} 55,268,227} 58,490,857 —| 55,362,635 
$ 15,211,774) 13,288,510) 21,396,342 - 13, 842,658 
Hay and Clover............... acre 3,650,419] 4,458,349] 5,931,548 = 6,543,423 
ton 3,818,641 5,055,810 7,693,733 - 7, 8b2; ToL 
$ 38,869,900) 40,446,480} 69, 243,597 = 85,625,315 
Total Area Field Crops..... acre = = 
Total Value Field Crops.....  $ - 194,953,420 
Live Stock— 
FLOPSESM acct ave oe ancien: No. 836,743} 1,059,358) 1,470,572 = 1,577,493 
: : $ - = - — | 118,279,419 
IMilchiGowseeen eee reece No. 1,251, 209 1,595, 800 Tesh 70 12 = 2,408,677 
$ - - = -| 69,237,970 
Other Catclews tees No. 1,373,081} 1,919,189) 2,263,474 = 3,167,174 
$ = - - -—| 54,197,341 
Sheps hast pee ee No. 3,155,509} 3,048,678} 2,562,781 = 2,510, 239 
$ - - - -| 10,490,594 
SWAN: nsec heen rae ee No. 1,366,083} 1,207,619) 1,733,850 = 2,353 , 828 
§ a 2 af -| 16/445,702 
otal valuesasen eee eee $ - - - — | 268,651,026 
Dairying— zm r 
Cheese, factory........s00s0+- lb. - - - — | 220,833,469 
: $ 1,601,738] 5,464,454| 9,784,288 - | 22,291,430 
Butter, creamery............. lb. = - - — | 36,066,739 
H 2 $ = 341,478 913,591 - 7,240,972 
Miscellaneous dairy products.. § - = - = 269,520 
Total value of dairy products $ - - = 29,731,922 
Fisheries— a 
Motel Valietier samc neeene $ 7,573,199} 15,817,162) 18,977,874| 20,407,424| 25,737,153 


1 Estimated populations are given for inter-censal and 3 
‘ 2 post-censal years. 
crops (1871-1911) are for the preceding years. * 


2 1897. 


3 The figures of field 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: 


Land, 3,603,909; Water, 125,756; Total, 3,729,665. 


1906. 1911. 1916. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 19244. 
98,222 93,728 90,915 89,014 88,615 88, 400 88,020 87,700) 1 
476,119 492,338 506, 660 520,040 523, 837 527, 100 530,000 533,600} 2 
341, 682 351, 889 368, 844 383, 799 387,876 391,700 395,500 399,400] 3 
1,822,992) 2,005,776) 2,177,352] 2,322,801] 2,361,199] 2,400,000] 2,439,000] 2,480,000] 4 
2,352,470} 2,527,292} 2,722,804| 2,889,468! 2,933,662] 2,976,000] 3,019,000) 3,062,000] 5 
343,082 461,394 553, 860 598,449 610,118 627,000 637,400 647,000) 6 
_ 251,730 492,432 647, 835 735,060 757,510 778,000 797,000 815,000] 7 
182,813 374,295 496,525 569,670 588,454 605,000 621,000 637,000} 8 
268,276 392,480 457,243 510,757 524,58? 535,000 544,000 553,000] 9 
14, 899 8,512 6,317 4,586 4.157 3,800 3,600 3,550]10 
18,364 6,507 7228 7,831 7.988 8,150 8,320 8,490]11 
6,170,649] 7,206,643) 8,035,584) 8,631,475] 8,788, 4835/ 8,940,150} 9,082,840] 9,226,740 
86,796 123,013 8,664 59, 603 74, 262 39,020 34,508 72,919]12 
57,796 121,451 36,937 49,656 48,059 29,345 22,007 20, 521\13 
44,472 66,620 2,936 8,077 26, 156 21,634 16,372 55, 120\14 
189,064 311,084 48,537 117,336 148,477 89,999 72, 887 148, 560 
- | 108,968,715 = — | 140, 887, 903 = ~ |15 
— | 48,733,823 - — | 70,769,548 ~ {16 
- 8,864,154) 15,369,709} 18,232,374) 93 961,294] 22,422,693) 22,671,864) 22,055,710|17 
— | 132,077, 547| 262,781,000] 263,189,300] 300,858,100] 399,786,400] 474,199,000] 262,097,000 
— | 104,816,825} 344,096,400] 427,357,300] 249° 936.000] 339,419,000] 316,934,700] 320,362,000 
- 8,656,179] 10,996,487] 15,849,928] 16.949,029] 14,541,229] 14,387,807) 14,491, 289/18 
— | 245,393,425) 410,211,000) 530,709,709! 426.922 °900] 491,239,000) 563,997,500) 411,697,000 
— | 86,796,130} 210,957,500] 280,115,400] 146 395.300] 185,455,000] 184,857,400] 203,034,000 
- 1,283,094] 1,802,996] 2,551,919] 9'795.665| 2,599,520] 2,784,571] 3,407,441/19 
~ | 28,848,310) 42,770,000} 63,310,550] 59,709,100] 71,865,300] 76,997,800} 86,753,000 
- | 14,653,697) 35,024,000] 52,821,400} 928.954.1509} 383,335,300] 32,570,700) 60,509,000 
- 293,951 173,000 291,650 296, 866 318,397 317,729 295 ,015|20 
- | 14,417,599} 6,282,000] 14,334,800] 14,904/000| 13,798,000} 13,608,000} 11,998,000 
- 5,774,039} 6,747,000} 16,593,400} 12°317,000] 11,509,700] 12,466,000) 14,227,000 
- 464, 504 472,992 784,544 701,912 683,594 560, 942 561, 628|21 
— | 55,461,478] 63,297,000} 80,298,840) 64,407,6008| 55,745,3008] 55,497,0008 56,648, 0008 
- | 27,426,765} 50,982,300) 129,803,300} 82,147,600} 50,320,000} 56,397,800} 47,956,000 
~ 8,289,407] 7,821,257] 10,379,292] 10°614,951) 10,001,667) 9,725,602] 9,874, 907/22 
- | 10,406,367] 14,527,000] 13,338,700) 11,366,100) 14,488,200) 14,844,900 14,960,300 
— | 90,115,531] 168,547,900] 348,166,200] 267,764,200] 194,950,000) 162,882,000) 165,537,000 
= — | 38,930,333] 52,830,865} 59,635,346] 57,189,681) 57,230,534) 58,308,542 
~ | 384,513,795) 886,494, 900/1,455,244,050| 931, 863,670| 962,293,200] 899,166,200} 996,257,900 
= 2,598,958} 3,246,430} 3,400,352! 3,813,921] 3,648,871) 3,530,641) 3,588, 788/23 
— | 381,915,505) 418,686,000) 361,328,000] 314,764,000) 264,043,000} 223,154,006] 229,421,000 
- 2,595,255] 2,835,532} 3,530,238! 3,736,832} 3,745,804] 3,659,365) 3, 726, 985}24 
- | 109,575,526) 198,896,000] 281,675,000] 190,157,000) 179,141,000] 173,015,000) 170,567,000 
; 3,930,828] 3,763,155] 5,947,142] 6,469,373} 5,974,065] 5,586,866) 5,733, 851/25 
- | 86,278,490] 204,477,000] 279,825,100] 183,649,000} 156,441,000) 143,458,000) 154,524,000) 
- 2,174,300} 2,025,030) 3,720,783} 3,675,860] 3,263,525) 2,753,860) 2,684, 743/26 
- | 10,701,691] 20,927,000} 37,263,000] 23,308,000] 24,962,000) 21,321,000) 24,036,000) _ 
~ 3,634,778] 3,484,982} 3,516,678] 3,904,895} 3,915,684) 4,405,316} 5,069, 181/27 
— | 26,986,621] 60,700,000} 81,155,000} 54,842,000} 57,300,000} 52,312,000) 62,596,000 
— | 615,457,833] 903,686,000) 1,041,246,100) 766,720,000] 681,887,000) 613,260,000] 641, 144,000 
204,788,583) 199,904,205] 192,968,597) 149,201,856] 162,117,494] 135,821,116) 151,483,353 = |28 
23,507,639} 21,587,124) 35,512,622) 39,100,872] 28,710,030] 21,824,760} 28,629,366 mat 
45,930,294) 64,698,165] 82,564,130] 111,691,718] 128,744,610] 152,501,900) 163,456,759 — 129 
10,949,062} 15,645,845] 20,966,355] 63,625,203] 48,135,439] 53,453,282) 56,894,008 =a) 
910,842} 1,814,871 -— | 43,610,416] 35,078,548} 29,694,004) 34,587,188 — 130 
35,457,543] 39,047,840 — | 146,336,491) 111,924,017| 104,972,046} 120,110,552 
26,279,485} 34,667,872| 35,860,708} 49,241,3397| 34,931,9357| 41,800,2107| 42,565,5457 5 


‘ The figures for 1924 are subject to revision. ‘Includes Canadian Navy. ® Cwt. 7 Calendar years. 
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Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901.: 
Minerals— 
Golde vate ee erase ree OZ. 105,187 63,524 45,018 133,262} 1,167,216 
$ 2,174,412 fepis dos 930,614] 2,754,774) 24,128,503 
Silver mi acthin seal. oeermce ieee 02. - 355,083! 414,523} 3,205,343] 5,539,192 
$ - 347, 2711 409, 549 2,149,503 3, 265,354 
Goppen se -citicieseiecet usebecinn lb. - 3,260,424! 9,529,401 9,393,012] 37,827,019 
$ = 366, 7981 1,226,703 1,021, 960 6,096,581 
NCR CE ee mete tan plovs asete spate lb. = 204, 8001 88,665} 24,199,977} 51,900,958 
$ - 9, 2161 3,857 71,159] 2,249,387 
ENC]: aa Bons pra siate toa enictacters lb. - 839,477| 4,035,347) 3,397,113) 9,189,047 
$ 7 498,286 2,421, 208 1,188,990 4,594,523 
DISA ONG eee eee Lael cere ton - 24,8271 23,891 67, 268 274,376 
$ = 366, 1921 368,901 924,129 3,512,923 
AO Osi Rack we acter more Son ieee cia ton 1,063,7422} 1,537,106] 3,577,749] 3,745,716] 6,486,325 
$ 1,763, 4232 2,688,621 7,019,425 7,226,462} 12,699,243 
@omenti asta neste veleeee bri. = 69, 8431 93,479 149,090 450,394 
$ = 81,9091 108,561 201,651 660,030 
Motallevalte sn sans seaeeeies $ — | 10,221,2553) 18,976,616] 22,474,256) 65,797,911 
Manufactures*— 
Himployieesiaa.nesracias «se eieel No. 187,942 254, 894 272,033 = 339,173 
Capitalsan dena sxctameeise eects $ 77,964,020) 164,957,423) 353,213,000 - | 446,916,487 
Salaries and wages............ $ 40,851,009] 59,401,702) 79,234,311 - | 113,249,350 
Products ime coe date sees eeee $ | 221,617,773] 309,731,867) 368,696,723 - | 481,053,375 
External Trade— 
EIXPOLESS A aaaucer ap eioals ironies $ 57,630,024) 83,944,701) 88,671,738] 109,707,805) 177,431,386 
PN Hors’ stance inca cee ee $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954] 105,361,161] 177,980,919 
AROLAI A nee ae ean oe Smee 141,844,412) 174,433,030] 200,205,692] 215,068,966] 355,362,305 
Exports, domestic, by chief = 

items— 

IWhea tascnuiwes caesar bush. 1,748,977} 2,523,673} 2,108,216} 9,919,542) 9,739,758 
$ 1,981,917 2,593, 820 1,583,084 5,771,521 6,871,939 

Wihest dlourse «cncse.csereee brl. 306, 339 439,728 296,784 186,716 1,118,700 
$ 1,609, 849 2,173,108 1,388,578 718,433 4,015, 226 

Oates ate Se ees cack ee bush. 542,386 2,926,532 260, 560 968,137 8,155,063 
$ 231,227 1,791,873 129,917 273, 861 2,490,521 

Nay Seater eaacrnre «inne remo ton 23,487 168,381 65,083 214, 640 252,977 
: $ 290, 217 1,813,208 559,489 1,976,431 2,097,882 

Bacon and hams, shoulders cwt. 103 , 444 103,547 75,541 537,361 1,055, 495 

andisid esi whens. eee ene $ 1,018,918 758,334 628,469 4,381,968} 11,778,446 

Butters eaaereccoe ys voce lb. 15,439,266} 17,649,491 3,768,101 5,889,241) 16,335,528 
$ 3,065,234 3,573,034 602,175] 1,052,089] — 3,295,663 
[Sy esis emaHen MANGE Teer Oe lb. 8,271,439] 49,255,523] 106,202,140) 164,689,123) 195,926,697 
$ 1,109,906 5,510,443 9,508;800} 13,956,571) 20,696,951 
GOlG ade ees crate otlooane $ 163,037 767,318 554, 126 1,099,053} 24,445,156 
Silverteaeetle. anomie core OZ. - - = 2,508,233] 4,022,019 
$ 595,261 34,494 238,367 1,595,548) 2,420,750 
Coppertnsinamtemane ven ieee lb. 6,246,000] 39,604,000) 10,994,498 8,575,482] 26,345,776 

: $ 120,121 150,412 505, 196 194,771 2,659, 261 

INICK OL. Let Maar: Cee lb. - - 5,352,043] 6,996,540} 9,537,558 

$ - - 240,499 486,651 958, 365 

Cod kien ha ere eee ton 318, 287 420,055 833, 684 1,025,060} 1,888,538 

$ 662,451 1,123,091) 2,916,465] 38,249,069] 5,307,060 
Exports, domestic, by classes— 
Vegetable products (except 

chemicals, fibres and wood) §$ - -| 13,742,557] 14,606,735} 25,541,567 
Animals and their products 

(except chemicals and fibres)  §$ - - | 36,399,140] 48,763,906} 68,465,332 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 

Auctedca eins Wanton $ - - 872,628] 2,104,013 1,880,539 
Wood, wood productsand paper $ - - 25,351,085] 28,772,187] 33,099,915 
Iron and its products.......... $ - 556,527 1,188,254 3,778, 897 
Non-ferrous metals and their 

PFOGNCUS Varae se acpi ier 3 ce - 1,618,955) 3,848,475} 33,395,096 
Non-metallic minerals and 

thein products; ..scse sce $ - 3,988,584} 4,368,013) 7,356,324 
Chemicals and allied products $ - - 851,211 481,661 791,975 
Allother commodities......... $ = - 5,291,051 5,579,561 3,121,741 

Total exports, domestic..... $ 57,630,024| 83,944,701! 88,671,738! 109,707, 805| 177,431,386 

11887. 21874. 31886. 4The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881, 1919, 1920 and 1921, include works 


employing fewer than five hands, while those of 1891, 1901 and 1911 are for works employing five hands 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 
lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish canneries. For 1920, 1921 and 1922 
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1906. 


556,415 
11,502, 120 
8,473,379 
5, 659, 455 
55, 609, 888 
10,720,474 
54, 608,217 
3,089, 187 
21,490,955 
8,948, 834 
598,411 
7,955,136 
9,762,601 
19,732,019 
2,128,374 
3,170,859 


79, 286, 697 


383,920 


833,916, 155)1,247,583,609 


162,155,578 


706, 446, 578|1,165,975,639 


235,483,956 
283,740,280 


519, 224, 236 


40,399,402 
33,658,391 
1,532,014 
6,179, 825 
2,700, 303 
1,083,347 
206,714 
1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12,086, 868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
215, 834,543 
24,433,169 
12,991,916 
7,261,527 
4,310,528 
44, 282,348 
7,148,633 
23,959, 841 
2,166,936 
1,820,511 
4,643,198 


55, 828, 252 
84,570,644 
2,602,903 
45,716,762 
4,705,296 
28,455,786 
7,817,475 
1,784, 800 
4,002,038 


235, 483,956 


statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. 
6 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


merchandise only. I ur 
8 The figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 


matte. regulus, etc. 


1911. 1916. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.8 
473,159 930,492 765, 007 926,329] 1,263,364) 1,233,341; 1,516,360] 1 
9,781,077} 19,234,976] 15,814,098] 19,148,920} 26,116,050} 25,495,421] 31,345,041 
32,559,044) 25,459,741) 13,330,357) 13,543,198] 18,581,439] 18,601,744] 20,243,846] 2 
17,355,272} 16,717,121] 13,450,330] 8,485,355} 12,576,758] 12,067,509| 13,519,043 
55,648,011} 117,150,028! 81,600,691] 47,620,820] 42,879,818] 86,881,537) 106,350,730] 3 
6,886,998] 31,867,150} 14,244,217} 5,953,555} 5,738,177] 12,529,186] 13,851,118 
23,784,969} 41,497,615) 35,953,717) 66,679,592] 93,307,171] 111,234,466] 177,756,076) 4 
827,717) 3,532,692] 3,214,262) 3,828,742] 5,817,702] 7,985,522) 14;405,353 
34,098,744} 82,958,564) 61,335,706] 19,293,060) 17,597,123] 62,453,843] 69,586,759| 5 
10,229,623} 29,035,498] 24,534,282] 6,752,571) 6,158,993] 18,332,077] 19,484,299 
917,535) 1,169,257] 1,090,396 665, 676 428,923 985,401 664,187] 6 
12,307,125] 16,750,898} 30,319,024) 15,511,828] 8,819,242] 21,355,595] 14,825, 6009 
11,323,388) 14,483,395} 16,631,954] 15,057,495] 15,157,431! 16.990,571| 13,617,313] 7 
26,467,646} 38,817,481] 80,693,723] 72,451,656] 65,518,497] 72,058,985] 54,885,239 
5,692,915) 5,369,560} 6,651,980) 5,752,885] 6,943,372] 7,543,589] 7,499,372! 8 
7,644,537| 6,547,728] 14,798,070] 14,195,143) 15,438,481) 15,064,661] 13,445,156 
103,220,994] 177,201,534] 227,859,665) 171,923,342] 184,297,242] 214 079,331] 209,516,465 
515, 203 = 583,112 439, 889 462,573 = -|9 
— |3,208,613,715/3,052,818,103]3,125,772,761 2 - |10 
241,008,416 - | 695,216,542) 498,430,750] 497,113,554 = - jill 
— |3,667,180,375|2,516,977,811|2,439,843,766 = = {12 
274,316,553] 741,610,638] 1,239,492,098/1,189,163,701| 740,240,680] 931,451, 443|1,045,141,056) 13 
452,724,603] 508,201, 134]1,064,528,123]1,240,158,882| 747,804,332] 802,579,244] 893,366, 867/14 
727,041, 156|1,249,811,772)2,304,020,221]2,429,322,583]1,488,045,012|1,734,030,687|1,938,507,923 
45,802,115} 157,745,469] 77,978,037] 129,215, 157| 136,489,238] 215,074,566) 256,870,237) 15 
45,521,134} 172,896,445) 185,044,806] 310,952,138] 179,990,730) 252,145,805] 267,758,559 
3,049,046] 6,400,214] 8,863,068] 6,017,032] 7,414,282] 10,227,060) 11,714,929]16 
13,854,790] 35,767,044| 94,262,928] 66,520,490} 53,478,150] 60,075,426] 62,783,118 
5,431,662} 26,816,322} 10,768,872] 14,321,048] 36,195,127] 29,022,347] 23,348,698/17 
2,144,846) 14,637,849] 9,349,455) 14,152,033] 18,717,105] 14,533,015) 11,146,408 
326, 132 255,407 218,561 179,398 31,287 58,300 332, 293}18 
2,723,291] 5,849,426] 4,087,670] 4,210,594 650,379 927,143] 38,725,282 
598,745] 1,536,517| 2,236,426 982,338 992,080} 1,015,901 996 , 245) 19 
8,526,332] 27,090,113] 70,123,530} 31,492,407) 23,012,480} 22 536,397| 18,113,755 
3,142,682] 3,441,183] 17,612,605] 9,739,414] 8,430,591] 21,994,578] 13,648,968/20 
744,288] 1,018,769) 9,844,359] 5,128,831] 3,224,390] 8,243,138] 5,070,691). 
181,895,724] 168,961,583] 126,395,777] 133,620,340] 133,849,800] 114,549,900) 116.777,000)21 
20,739,507| 26,690,500} 36,336,863) 37,146,722) 25,440,322) 20,828,234) 23,426,282) | 
5,344,465] 16,870,394, 5,974,334} 3,038,779] 2,532,050] 5,449,469] 17,384,090/22 
33,731,010] 27,794,566| 12,379,642] 13,331,050} 13,601,420] 17,111,416} 17,948, 266/28 
17,269,168] 14,298,351] 14,255,601} 11,127,432} 8,711,304] 11,458,992) 11,539,783). 
55,005,342| 111,046,300) 42,003,300] 36,167,900] 10,333,900) 21,451,300) 44,965, 200|24 
5,575,033} 14,670,073] 5,253,218] 4,336,972] 1,029,417/ 2,035,511] 4,754,413 MK 
34,767,523! 70,443,000] 44,140,700] 47,018,300] 10,904,700} 42,628,500} 56,939, 200/25 
3,842,332) 7,714,769} 9,039,221] 9,405,291} 2,689,702} 8,880,641] 9,388,511) | 
2,315,171] 1,971,124] 2,120,138] 2,277,202] 1,953,053! 2,089,438] 1,217,835}26 
6,014,095} 6,032,765} 13,183,666] 16,501,478] 13,182,440) 12,956,615} 7,842,259 
84,556,886) 257,249,193] 416,122,771) 482,924,672) 317,578,963) 407,760,092) 430,932, 150|27 
69,693,263] 138,375,083| 314,017,944] 188,359,937] 135,798,720] 135,841,642| 140,423, 284/28 
1,818,931] 15,097,691| 34,028,314] 18,783,884) _4,585,987| 7,850,843] 8,055, 083)29 
56,334,695] 83,116,282] 213,913,944] 284,561,478] 179,925,887] 228,756,205] 273,354, 778/30 
9,884,346] 66,127,099] 81,785,829] 76,500,741| 28,312,272] 51,137,912] 66,975, 571/31 
34,000,996] 66,036,542) 54,976,413| 45,939,377] 27,885,996} 44,358,037| 65,911,171)32 
10,038,493] 11,879,741] 30,342,926] 40,121,892] 22,616,684] 27,646,704] 26,776,330)33 
2,900,379] 15,948,480] 22,581,049] 19,582,051) 9,506,170] 14,046,940] 15,349, 956/34 
5,088,564] 87,780,527| 71,722,908) 32,389,669] 14,030,001] 14,053,068) 17,362,733/35 
274,316,553! 741,610, 638!1,239,492,098|1,189,163,701! 740,240,680! 931,451, 443!1,045,141,056 


5Eixports of domestic 
7 Copper, fine, contained in ore. 
9 Hstimated at $25 per long ton. 
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Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. » 1901. 
tmports for consump tion— . 
\! Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $ a —| 24,212,140) 22,742,835) 38,086,757 
2} Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ = = 8,080, 862 7,599,802} 14,022,896 
3} Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
UCTS HES ee tues can ee $ = 28,670,141) 27,421,519) 37,284,752 
4) Wood, wood productsand paper $ - - 5, 203, 490 4,787,288 8,196,901 
5| Iron and its products.......... $ = - 15,142,615) 13,393,762} 29,955,936 
6) Non-ferrous metals and their 
[OLOCUCES ON tee Pate. apes om $ = - 3, 810,626 2,967,439 7,159,142 
7| Non-metallic minerals. and 
their products (except chemi- 
CALS) he. etc, reemetie ctaeecieas eme $ = - 14,139,024; 13,736,879| 21,255,403 
8) Chemicalsand allied products. $ : - = 3,697,810) 3,840,806) 5,692,564 
9| All other commodities........  $ - 8,577, 246 8,870,831] 16,326,568 
Macalammontsa: .-.s...1h neree $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329) 111,533,954] 105,361,161} 177,930,919 
Steam Railways— 
10} Miles in operation..........:.. No. 2,695 7,331 13, 838 16,270 18,140 
Neh Crore h son oe Ac eee aA eee $ | 257,035,1881] 284,419,293] 632,061,440) 697,212,941] 816,110, 837 
My MP ASseNe Orsini. cian ese ete clears No 5,190, 4162 6,943,671] 13,222,568) 13,059,023} 18,385,722 
TOW ERAE RG OU G Reed nes Oey ice ements ton 5,670, 8362} 12,065,323} 21,753,021} 24,248,294] 36,999,371 
TA eM ATHINGS 34.1. ok easaae NOME eee $ 19,470,5392} 27,987,509} 48,192,099} 50,374,295) 72,898,749 
DGS GSXPONses. 58, heaicss asasincetie aoe $ 15,775,5322} 20,121,418] 34,960,449) 34,893,337) 50,368,726 
Electric Railways— : 
16} Miles in operation............. No. = - = = 675 
7A Geno) rel ls Aen Om a ets $ = = - = = 
LS | PP aSsen eerste» aaron fon oe eee No = - - — | 120,934,656 
19 Freight PEE RA ER eae cena soe ton = = - = 287,926 
20 | ty Warnings ecao.k 0. ven ce anh Rue $ = - - - 5, 768, 283 
PRUNE 02) Nessie el eee pe PME toes ak 3 = - - - 3° 435,162 
Canals— 
22) Passengers carried............. No. 100,377 118,136 146, 336 151,342 190,428 
Zo MIE CTO NIG Rc, Me ay hier. at lee ton 3,955,621 2, 853, 230 2,902,526 7,991,073 5,665, 259 
Shipping (S2a-going) 
Peal UL Vay iy er Demet, 2 ton 2,521,573 4,032,946 5,273,935 5, 895, 360 7,514, 732 
DAN OIE EC LS Rte | Ree he Ret i 2,594, 460 4,071,391 5,421, 261 5,563, 464 7,028,330 
REL gteMe age 8. Meee « 5,116,033} 8,104,337] 10,695,196| 11,458,854] 14,543,062 
Shipping (Inland International)— 
2G | MAL DEDT OG OP Ny tena, ASR ton 4,055,198 2,934,503 4,098,434 5,323,260 5,720,575 
Pidh« XOACC HAS Clb we cay nae ee Caer a 3,954,797 2,763,592 4,009,018 5,088,389 5,766,171 
(eva) Saitid ansecch samp aGoHe “ 8,009,995} 5,698,095} 8,107,452} 10,411,649] 11,486,746 
Shipping (Coastwise)— 
28] SEE DTOTAC sleet eve er us she ee ton 7,664,863} 12,835,774) 14,049,916) 17,927,959 
29 ine Cleared ns) ey sae, 28. sta Be if - 7,451,903} 12,150,356} 13,381,837] 16,516,832 
AOA. VAN tee ot Soe ee os 15,116,766} 24,986,130) 27,481,753; 34,444,796 
30) Telegraphs,Government, miles 
OM Line. cae eine OO Oe 2 1,947 2,699 2,786 5,744 
3l| Telegraphs, other, miles of line - - 27, 866 28,949 30,194 
oz|'<"Relephones\ meas eee ae No. ~ = - = 63,192 
Boll UMotor vehicles. , .2504. scene ie = = os = = 
Post Office — 
34 MER evens: Norby taro ans oeree $ 803, 637 1,344,970} 2,515,823) 2,971,653 3,421,192 
35] Expenditure. . mayas Sia omar ta $ 994, 876 1,876,658 3,161,676 3,752,805 3,837,376 
36] Money orders issued........... $ 4,546,434| 7,725,212) 12,478,178) 13,081,861) 17,956,258 
Dominion Finance— 
ey / Customs Roeovenuess ao. nctee seks $ 11,841,105) 18,406,092} 23,305,218} 19,766,741; 28,293,930 
38| Excise Revenue............... $ 4,295,945} 5,343,022} 6,914,850} 7,926,006] 10,318,266 
39} Total Ordinary Revenue...... $ 19,335,561} 29,635,298} 38,579,311} 36,618,591) 52,514,701 
40 Revenue per head............ $ 5-50 6-83 7-96 7-20 9-72 
4i| Total Ordinary eas oes 15,623,082) 25,502,554! 36,343, sae 36, ae Age 46, 866,368 
42 Expenditure per head...... $ 4-44 5:88 7-50 8-67 
43) Total Disbursements.. Se 19,293, “Lis 83,796,643] 40,793,208] 44,096, Vee 57,982, 866 
44 Disbursements per head... $ 5-48 7:79 8-42 8-64 10:73 
45} G@rossdebtr.tes ace eee $ 115,492,683} 199,861,537) 289,899,280) 325,717,537] 354,732,433 
461. Asset. t..erk glace Cee $ 37,786, 165) 44,465,757) 52,090,199! 67,220,104] 86,252,429 
IN Ob iG Clb Nase htc $ 77,706,518! 155,395,780! 237,809,031) 258,497,433] 268,480,004 


1Year 1876. 2 Year 1875. 
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1906. 


50,330, 667 
23,616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341,947 
49, 436, 840 
17,527,922 
33,757, 284 


8,251,378 
27,184,539 


1911. 


79,214, 342 
30,671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968,180 
27,655, 874 
53,335, 826 


12,489,776 
42,620,479 


1916. 


95,426,024 
38,657,514 
96,191,485 
18, 277,420 
92,065, 895 
29,448, 661 
53,427,531 


19, 258,326 
65,448, 278 


1920. 


242,075,389 
95,098,743 
231,559, 877 
43,183, 267 
186,319, 876 
52,103,913 
121,956,176 


29, 886, 102 
62,344,780 


1921. 


261,081,364 
61,722,390 
243, 608,342 
57,449,384 
245,625,703 
55,553,902 
206,095,113 


36,334, 612 
72,688,072 


283,740,280 


21,353 


452,724,603 


25,400 


1,065,881,629|1,528,689,201 


27,989,782 
57,966, 713 
125,322, 865 
87,129,434 


814 


237,655,074 
506,024 
10,966, 871 
6,675,037 


256,500 
10,523,185 


8, 895,353 
7,948,076 
16, 843,429 


9,352,653 
8,536,090 
17, 888, 7438 


23,543, 604 
22,780,458 
46,324,062 


6,829 
31,506 


5, 993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355,673 


46,053,377 
14,010,220 
80,139, 


83, 277,642 
13-49 


392, 269, 680 
125,226,702 


267,042,978 


* The figures for 1924 are subiect to revision. 


37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188, 733,494 
131,034,785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296,792 

1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


304, 904 
38,030,353 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 
22,297,186 


13,286,102 
11, 846, 257 
25,132,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347,265 
66, 627, 934 


8,446 
33,905 
302,759 
21,519 


9,146,952 
7,954, 223 


70, 614, 862 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 
117,780,409 
16-34 
87,774,198 
12-18 
122,861, 250 
17-04 
474,941,487 
134, 899, 435 


340,042,052 


508, 201, 134 


37,434 
1,893,125,774 
43,503,459 
109, 659 , 088 
261, 888, 654 
180, 542, 259 


1,674 

154, 895,584 
580,094, 167 
1,936,674 
27,416,285 
18,099, 906 


263,648 
23,583,491 


12,616,927 
12,210,723 
24, 827,656 


16,486,778 
16, 406, 670 
32, 805,448 


35,624,074 
33,085, 350 
68,709,424 


10,699 
38,552 
548,421 
123,464 


18, 858, 410 
16,009, 139 
94,469, 871 


98,649,409 
22,428,492 
172, 147, 838 
21-42 
130,350,727 
16-22 

339, 702,502 
42-27 
936 , 987, 802 
321,831,631 


615, 156,171 


numbered 2,130 in 1907. 


1,064,528,123 


39,384 
2,170,030,128 
51,318,422 
127,429,154 
492,101,104 
478,248,154 


1,699 

170, 826, 404 
804,711,333 
2,691,150 
47,047, 246 
37, 242,483 


230,468 
8,735,383 


12,010,374 
13, 234,380 
25, 244,754 


12,084, 264 
12,164,515 
24,248,779 


31,068, 852 
29,483 , 806 
60,552, 658 


11,454 
40,939 
856, 266 
407 , 064 


24,449,917 
20,774,385 
159 , 224, 937 


168,796, 823 
42,698,083 
349,746,335 
40-52 
303, 843 , 930 
35-20 

785, 869,611 
91-05 
3,041,529,587 
792,660, 9634 


2,248,868,624 


1,240,158,882 


39,771 
2,164,687,636 
46,793,251 
103,131,132 
458,008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1,687 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2,285, 886 
44, 536, 833 
35,945,316 


12,516,508 
12, 400, 226 
24,916,729 


14, 828, 454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773,668 
56,341, 213 


11,207 
41,577 
902,090 
465,378 


26,331,119 
24,661,262 
173,523,322 


163,266, 804) 


37,118,367 
434,386,537 
49-43 
361,118, 145 
41-09 
528,283,199 
60-11 


2,902,482,117 
561,603,1334 


2,340,878,984 


4 Active assets only. 


1922. 


172,665,523 
46, 645,789 
139, 997, 137 
35,791,487 
110, 210,539 
29,773,413 
137,604, 140 


24, 630, 333 
50,485,971 


1923. 


161, 669,784 
46,736,774 
170, 146, 958 
35, 845, 544 
138, 724,455 
37,492,604 
139,989,012 


25,793,101 
46,181,012 


1924.3 


186, 468, 685 
45,026,734 
173,795, 660 
40,976, 833 
173,473,503 
43,432,617 
155, 899, 393 


26,088,041 
48,205,401 


747, 804,332 


39,773 
2,159,277,131 
44,383,620 
108,530,518 
440 , 687,128 
393,927,406 


1,724 
188, 258 , 974 
738,908, 949 

2,445,425 
49,660,485 
35, 986, 872 


219,519 
10,026,055 


13,620, 183 
13,974, 287 
27,594,470 


14,359, 222 
14,711,561 
29,070,783 


31,100,156 
| 380,726,933 
| 61,827,089 


11,455 


944,029 
513,821 


26,554,538 
28,121,425 
139,914, 186 


105,686, 645 
36,755, 207 

381,952,387 
42-72 


(2 
38-88 
463, 652,436 
51-86 


2,902,347, 137 
480,211, 3364 


2,422,135,801 


41,641) 


| 347,560,691 


| 


802,579, 244 


40,094 
3,264,674,038 
44, 834,337 
118, 289, 604 
478,338,046 
413, 862,818 


1,736 
199,069, 870 
737,282,038 

3, 145, 863 
50,191,387 
36,171,923 


220,592 
11,199,434 


17,095, 883 
17,182, 454 
34,278,337 


18, 864,448 
19, 260,398 
38,124, 846 


36, 240,041 
34,730,037 
70,970,078 


11,532] 
41,851 
1,009, 203 
586, 764 


29, 262, 233 
27,794, 502 
143,055, 120} 


118,056,469 
35,761,997 
394,614, 900 
43 -45| 
332,293, 732 
36-58 
434,452,341 
47-83 
2,888,827 ,237 
435,050, 3684 


2,453,776,869 


893, 366, 867 


oboe at 


Les ae Pt ie 


208 , 587): 


12,868,551 


18,497, 025}¢ 
18,521,377): 


37,018,402 


18, 926, 976}: 
19,001, 995}¢ 


37,928,971 


39, 268, 712): 


38,096,416 
77,365,128 


Ti: es ae, 


29,100,492 
28,305, 937 
159, 855, 115 


| 
| 


121,500,798 
38, 181,747 
396, 837, 682 
43-01) 

324, 813, 190 
35-20 

369, 233, 926 
40-01 
2,819,610,470 
401,827, 1954 


2,417,783,275 


oon 


34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


5 Motor vehicles in 6 provinces 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded. 


Provincial Finance— 
1] Revenue, Ordinary, Total..... 
2| Expenditure, Ordinary, Total.. 


Note Circulation— 
S| MS ANIIN OFESiansweiemaie stale etesavsta 
41 Dominion Notes 


Chartered Banks— 
Capital paid-up. .i..s.t400-.- 
ASSOUS arate era Aatainiate anenneeatas 
Liabilities (excluding capital 
ANG PESCrV.ES) soca sce ees 
Deposits payable on demand.. 
Deposits payable after notice.. 


Oo AID 


Total deposits?.............- 


Savings Banks— 
10} Deposits in Post Office........ 
ici Gov.ernm entem.eurey ence 
12) Me SDECIo lien tera Macaca ete aber 


Loan Companies*— 
LS aVASBOLSL ler tery chie creer te sid tian 
14) Liabilities to shareholders and 
Public Biewdacere sce weer eens 
Eb] Me Depositercoc MeL errscon mee 


Trust Companies— 
16] Shareholders’ assets.......... 
17} Trust funds, liabilities........ 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
18} Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... 
19} Premium income for year..... 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
Amount at risk; Dec. 31....... 
21; Premium income for year..... 


Dominion Life Insurance— 
Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... 
Premium income for year..... 


Provincial Life Insurance—- 
Amount at risk, Dee. 31....... 
Premium income for year..... 


Education— 
Mnrolmentsc. yarns tenes 
Average daily attendance..... 
28|) INO .orbeachenrs)o.0 ssn soars 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
6,090,783!| 7,858,698) 10,693,815} 11,286,792} 14,074,991 
5,180,872!| 8,119,701) 11,628,353] 12,023,944) 14,146,059 
20,914,637) 28,516,692) 33,061,042) 31,456,297) 50,601,205 

- — | 16,176,3165| 20,372,196) 27,898, 5095 
37,095,340} 59,534,977] 60,700,697} 62,043,173) 67,035,615 
125,273,631} 200,613,879] 269,307,032) 320,937,643] 531,829,324 
80,250,974] 127,176,249] 187,332,325] 232,338,086] 420,003,743 
= = = — | 95,169,631 

- - = — | 221,624,664 
56,287,391] 94,346,481} 148,396,968] 193,616,049] 349,573,327 
2,497,260) 6,208,227) 21,738,648) 28,932,930) 39,950, 813 
2,072,037/ 9,628,445) 17,661,378) 17,866,389] 16,098,144 
5,766,712) 7,685,888} 10,982,232) 14,459,833| 19,125,097 
8,392,464) 73,906,638) 125,041,146] 143, 887,377| 158,523,307 
8,392,464) 71,965,017] 123,915,704] 143,296,284) 158,523,307 
2,399,136] 13,460,268) 18,482,959) 19,404,878) 20,756,910. 
228,453,784) 462,210,968] 759,602,191} 845,574,352/1,038,687,619 
2,321,716) 3,827,116} 6,168,716} 7,075,850} 9,650,348 
45,825,935) 103,290,932] 261,475,229) 327,814,465) 463,769,034 
1,852,974) 3,094,689) 8,417,702] 10,604,577} 15,189,854 
= 891,000 995,000 = 1,083,000: 

= = = i 669, 000 

13,559 18,016 23,718 5 27,126 

= = = —| 11,044,925 


RAP 


$ 
$ 


AR 


1 Average, 1869-1872. 


3 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 


revision. 5 As at June 30. 


2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1924. 
4The figures for 1924 are subject to 


' 381/778, 705 
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1906. 


23,027,122 
21,169, 868 


70,638,870 
49,941, 4265 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 


713,790, 553 
165,144,569 


1911. 


40,706,948 
38,144,511 


89,982, 223 
99,921,354 


103,009, 256 
1,303,131,260 


1,097,661,393 
304, 801,755 
568,976, 209 


1916. 


50,015,795 
53, 826, 219 


126,691,913 
176, 816,006 


113,175,353 
1,839,286,709 


1,596,905 ,337 
428,717,781 
780, 842,383 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


92,653,023 
88,250,675 


228, 800,379 
305, 806, 288 


123,617,120 
3,064,133,843 


2,784,068, 698 
653 , 862, 869 
1,239,308,076 


102,030, 458 
102,569,515 


194,621,710 
271,531, 162 


129,096,339 
2,841,782,079 


2,556,454,190 
551,914, 643 
1,289,347,063 


116,156,699 
112,874,954 


166, 466, 109 
240,429,548 


125,456,485 
2,638,776 ,483 


2,364,822 ,657 
502,781, 234 
1,191,637,004 


117,423,174 
131,299,100 


170,420,792 
240,862,014 


124,373,293 


2,643,773,986|2,701,427,011 


2,374,308,376|2 
523,170,930} 511,218,736 
1,197,277,065|1,198, 246,414 


605,968,513 


45,736,488 
15,174,134 
27,399, 194 


232,076,447 


232,076, 447 
23,046,194 


1,443,902,244 
14, 687, 963 


980,433,788 


1,418,035,429 


2,438,079,792 


2,264,586,736 


2,120,997,030 


2,107,606,111)2,130,621,760 


1924.4 


166, 136, 765 
226,002,628 


122,409, 504 


,438,711,000 


43,330,579 
14,655,564 
34,770,386 


389,701,988 


389,701,988 
33,742,513 


2,279,868,346 
20,575, 255 


40,008,418 
13,570,009 
40, 405, 037 


70, 872,297 
70, 872,297 
8,987,720 


7,826,943 
47, 162,220 


3,720,058,236 
27,783, 852 


849,915,678 
3,902, 504 


656,260,900) 950,220, 771/1,422,179,632 


22,364,456 


1,173,009 
743,496 
32,250 
16,368, 244 


relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from that on to the years ended March 31. 


31,619, 626 


1,356, 879 
870, 801 
40,516 
37,971,374 


48,093,105 


348,097, 229 
5,311,003 


1,622,351 
1,140,793 
50,307 
57,362,734 


31,605,594 
10,729,218 
53,118,053 


90,413, 261 
90,413, 261 
15, 257, 840 


10, 224, 252 
66, 700, 344 


5,969,872,278 
50,527,937 


1,054,105,011 
5,216,795 


2,657 ,025,493 
90,218,047 


174,740,215 
3, 282,669 


1,812,618 
1, 237, 146 
55,733 


76, 835,089 


29,010, 61° 
10, 150, 18¢ 
58,576,775 


96, 698, 810 


95,281,122 
15, 868, 926 


10, 237,930 
87, 811,965 


6,020,513,832 
47,312,564 


1,269,764,435 
5, 545, 549 


2,934,843,848 
99,015,081 


222,871,178 
4,389,008 


1, 869, 643 
1,335,454 
56,607 
112,976,543 


NOTE. 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government Savings Banks 


24,837,181 
9.859, 653 
58,292,920 


102,462,090 


100, 400, 266 
16,910,558 


10,3538, 243 
101,049, 886 


6,348,637 ,436 
48,168,310 


1,036,200,959 
4,890,627 


3,171,388,996 
107, 104,091 


175,380,201 
4,329,716 


1,950,000 
1,400,000 
59,312 
114,741, 249 


22,357, 268 

9,247,121 
59,327,961 
104, 858, 626 
104, 858, 626 
15, 832,368 


10,926,695 
118, 259, 335 


6,713,750,805 
50, 218,192 


975, 830,274 
4,864,790 


3,433 ,489,876 
117, 811,926 


189, 661,364 
3,350,879 
2,172,200 


60,438 
121,494,737 


24,330,486 
9,185,377 
64,194,326 


Nore 


oO 


Agricul- 


tural, dairying, fisheries (1920-24), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 


the calendar years 1920-1924. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. 


relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


The telegraph statistics 


i 


ERRATA. 


124. For ‘‘Smith Falls” read ‘‘Smith’s Falls’’. 


. 124. For ‘‘Cap Magdeleine’’ read ‘‘Cap de la Madeleine’. 


181. For ‘‘VII.—Production’’ read ‘‘V.—Production’’. 


. 181, line 40. . For ‘'1920 and 1921”’ read ‘1921 and 1922’’. 


439. For ‘$162,502,365” (telephones, cost of property and equipment, 1923) 
read ‘'$179,002,152”’. 


441. For ‘‘VIII.—Trade and Commerce”’ read VT peda and Commerce’’. 


. 565, line 5. For ‘‘20,812,419”’ read ‘‘29,812,419”. 
. 891, Table 2. For ‘‘23’’ (no. of institutions in Nova Scotia) read ‘'24’’. 


I._PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CANADA. 
I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


1.—General Description. 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 


Labrador, a dependency of the island colony of Newfoundland. It is bounded on 


the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska, the boundary with which was in part 
determined by the award of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal signed at Washington, 
Oct. 20, 1903; on the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
river and additional lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; 
and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the undefined 
Labrador boundary and Davis strait. Northern boundaries have yet to be fixed 
by further exploration, but cape Columbia in north latitude 83° 5’ is the most 
northerly known point of land in the Dominion. The southernmost point is Middle 
island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west the Dominion 
extends from about west longitude 57°—the approximate boundary with New- 
foundland—to west longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska, Canadian territory 
thus extends over 84° of longitude and 42° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (including an estimate of 500,000 square 
miles for the provisional district of Franklin) is 3,729,665 square miles, a figure 
which may be compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States 
and its dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the 
total area of Australia, 4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 
3,275,510 the area of Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the 
United Kingdom and 13,424,519, the total area of the British Empire. By com- 
parison with the last two figures Canada is seen to be over 30 times as large as the’ 
United Kingdom and to comprise almost 28 p.c. of the total area of the British 
Empire. 

Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces:—the Atlantic Maritime provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering 
a strip south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
and east of the Ottawa to Hudson strait; Ontario, extending northward from the 
Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces 
of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 60° north latitude; and 
British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and Pacific coast region, 
also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of latitude, the country 
is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, the latter area 
composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. In 
actual area the three Maritime provinces, covering a total land area of 51,163 
square miles, make up but 1-4 p.c. of the total land area of the country. Quebec, 
the largest in area of all the provinces, and Ontario cover 19-45 and 10-15 p.c. 
of the country’s aggregate land area respectively. The four western provinces, 
taken in order as one proceeds west, constitute 6-4, 6-7, 7-0 and 9-8 p.c., the Yukon 
5-7 p.c., Franklin 13-8 p.c., Keewatin 5-7 p.c. and Mackenzie 13-9 p.c. of the land 
area of the Dominion. A brief description of each of the provinces is appended. 
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Prince Edward Island:—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
continent by Northumberland strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 
miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles 
more than the state of Delaware and slightly more than half the area of the island 
of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soil and red sandstone formations 
make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaining a 
greater altitude than 311 feet above sea level. A climate tempered by the surround- 
ing waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined 
with numerous rivers, sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great induce- 
ments to the pursuit of agriculture and of fishing. The province is noted for its 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 
to 100 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at its north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 square 
miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and 
Holland, with which Nova Scotia may very well be compared as to climate, natural 
resources and accessibility. Cape Breton island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 
miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles 
enclosing the salt water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by 
two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peter’s ship canal. The ridge of 
mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotian mainland 
divides it roughly into two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky, 
barren and open to the sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of 
Fundy and the gulf of St. Lawrence, consists for the most part of arable and fertile 
plains and river valleys, and is noted for its general farming and fruit farming 
districts. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The conform- 
ation of the province is also rather similar to that of-Scotland, for the country, 
although not mountainous, is diversified by the occurrence of a great number of 
low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, 
the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland strait 
at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the south- 
west provide the province with a very extensive sea coast. Although larger in 
area than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees of latitude 
as does the former, its most southern point being a little south of 45° north lati- 
tude and its most northern a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia extends roughly 
from the 43rd to the 47th parallel. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging 
to the province, the most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and 
the West Isles. The soil of these islands, similar to much of that on the mainland, 
:s generally fertile, but only a small proportion of it is under cultivation. New Bruns- 
wick has been well called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers 
provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most 
attractive hunting and fishing resorts.in the Dominion. 
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Quebec.—Quebee might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
while salt water washes the coasts of the province for many miles on its northern 
and western borders. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. 
Lawrence and the international and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends 
northward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 706,834 square miles. The combined areas of 
France, Germany, Sweden and Italy are some 7,000 square miles less than the area 
of Quebec. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and the gate- 
way through which ocean navigation must pass on its way to the interior of the 
continent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The untold timber limits 

’ of its northern areas form the basis for a great pulp and paper industry of the present 
and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be 
harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. Its 
mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are equally 
familiar. Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the St. Lawrence shores and the 
plains of the Eastern Townships make the province eminently fitted for general 
farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is In north latitude 41° 41’ and its most northern in north latitude 56° 48’. The 
total area comprised within its limits is 407,262 square miles, of which its water 
area of 41,382 square miles forms the unusually large percentage of 10-16. The 
province is a little more than 8,000 square miles less in area than are France and 
Germany together, and when compared with the states to the south, Ontario is found 
to be almost equal in extent to the combined area of the six New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinc- 
tively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the infinitely 
diverse ones of Hudson and James bay. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, 
is the centre of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many natural 
resources of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the 
Sudbury, Cobalt and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming 
from the Sudbury field amounting to three-fourths of the world’s consumption; 
fruit farming in the Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire 
central part of the province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable 
conditions, while timber and furs are the most important products of more northern 
parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the prairie provinces and also the 
oldest in point of settlement, extends roughly from a line joining the west coast of 
Hudson bay and the lake of the Woods to a line approximating closely to the 102nd 
meridian west from Greenwich. On the north and south it is bounded by the 60th 
and 49th parallels of latitude respectively. The total area of Manitoba is 251,832 
square miles. This area may be compared to that of the United Kingdom with 
its area of 121,633 square miles, and Manitoba is seen to be 8,566 square miles 
greater than twice the total area of the British Isles. The province is typically 
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an agricultural one, its southern plains being specially adapted to this form of 
industry. Its northern districts, with a topography very different from that of 
its prairies, are of importance in the production of copper ore and of timber products. 

Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province, contained within the western 
boundary of Manitoba, the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude, and the 110th meri- 
dian, covers an area of 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the United 
Kingdom and Norway. The country consists for the most part of the open rolling 
prairie at an average altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level, while in the north it 
assumes a more broken aspect and is as yet but slightly developed. The climate is quite 
different from that of eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly 
more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but it is 
nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern districts 
are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and are rich in coal and timber resources. 

Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, a little more than the combined areas of Germany 
and Bulgaria. Formerly an almost exclusively ranching country, it has now become 
a great wheat producing region, the frontier of the grain growing area now approx- 
imating to the line of the foot-hills of the Rockies. In the southwest, considerable 
coal and oil mining are carried on; lumbering is important in the more mountainous 
western parts and in the north, where some ranching is still pursued in the less 
populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly favourable one, less 
severe in summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter 
‘by the “Chinook’”’ winds from the Pacific. 

British Columbia.—The province of British Columbia is in some respects the 
most favoured part of Canada. Within its boundaries are reproduced all the 
varied climates of the Dominion and almost every natural feature, while some of 
its climatic and geographical conditions are peculiar to the province. Extending 
from the Rockies to the Pacificand from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, 
its limits contain an area of 355,855 square miles, more than three times the area 
of Italy, slightly less than three times the area of the United Kingdom and but 
slighly less than the combined area of the United Kingdom, Norway and Italy. 
The many islands of the Pacific coast, notably Vancouver island, with an area of 
about 13,500 square miles, and the Queen Charlotte group, are included in the 
province and are noted for their temperate climate and abundant natural resources. 
The mines, timber limits, fisheries, and agricultural resources of the province are . 
perpen for their eon and extent. 

Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vast area wig iif 449, 300 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern ee iviore the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest eee This is 
almost twelve times the area of the United Kingdom, nearly half the area of the 
United States and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and 
Chile in South America. Much of these northern regions is uninhabited, large 
areas of them even unexplored, but none the less they are of considerable potential 
economic value, owing to their possibilities in agricultural and pastoral production, 
to their mineral deposits such as the Yukon gold fields, as well as to their forest 
resources and their furs. 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—For the convenience of the reader, 
the total land and water area of the Dominion, and its distribution into provinces 
and territories, is shown in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1924. 


Total 
Provinces. Land. Water. Land and 
Water. 


7 sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
eerie A WAT Ct RSIAN( 27-688). 205, feck nui sai oe vieieelesl onde Nalerde ala sues kts 2,184 - 


Nova Scotia 21,068 360 21,428 
New Brunswick 27,911 74 27,985 
RCE DORE A Be rs te Ray te CR Na ke 690, 865 15,969 706 , 834 
RESUELOMA, Oc cctee coats boule crino hace a ae halite Sats 365, 880 41,382 407, 262 
. Manitoba......... : 231,926 19,906 251, 832 
Saskatchewan 243,381 8,319 251,700 
PAO T Uc cee 8 252,925 2,360 255, 285 
British Columbia . 353,416 2,439 355, 855 
[LCOS oe i a A a a Cale pte a a a a oe cP 206 ,427 649 207, 076 
Northwest Territories— 
“DSLR ae Bes oes eae iy SE th eee ac ee ee 500,000 - 500,000 
Ua al Bo Saree ee sree Sah RM ELA Oe Eee fA ne 205 , 973 6,851 212,824 
i RTL Ni Phen, (ok coepcea ee Si Man 9 ee eee ee aie 2 A eR, Oa Coe ee ne 501,953 27,447 529,400 


POU RUA ecsie ton techge wehidac brea jartaethe Shite. ois) eb! 3,603,909 125,756 3, 729, 665 


The water area is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the bay of Fundy, 
the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that portion of the 
river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot of lake St. 
. Peter, in Quebec. 


2.—Physiography. 


Topography.—The topographic features of the present surface of the Ameri- 
can continent admit of its division, in Canada, into several physiographic provinces. 
The exposed surface of the old pre-Cambrian continent forms one of the largest 
divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain, and in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian highlands of eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great, roughened surface of the Canadian 
Shield. The St. Lawrence lowland lies between the Laurentian and Appalachian 
highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern 
margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “clay belt.” It occupies a part 
of the basin that was submerged during the glacial period and covered with a coating 
of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying 
rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered_by_drainage 
channels cut across it. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the pre-Cambrian continent whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada, has an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and 
the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area 
occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the 
outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The south- 
ern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of 
lake Huron and sweeps almost entirely around the ancient depressed area occupied 
by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, 
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bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska and passes through the 
basins occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean 
east of the Mackenzie River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian 
Shield are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, 
depressed toward the centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern 
and southern borders, where it presents a somewhat steep outward slope. The 
general elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part 
of the plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion is along the northeastern 
margin where it presents a steep face to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of 
about 6,000 feet. j 

Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence below Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form the 
highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills hardly 
attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising 3,500 feet above the nearby coast 
are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White mountains of 
New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Brunswick, the conti- 
nuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding ‘and other evidences of the 
great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional ridge appar- 
ently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the highlands of 
that province in few places rise to elevations greater than 1,500 feet, the rock structure 
indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological period. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists 
of a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on 
the west by the Cordilleran mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, with a 
length of 600, miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the northeast it becomes 
reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented by a narrow plateau 
or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. The triangular area beyond, in 
which is the island of Anticosti, is structurally related to the central lowlands. 
The St. Lawrence lowlands may be divided into three sections: (1) the St. Lawrence 
river plain, separated from (2) the Eastern Ontario basin, by a point of crystalline 
rocks, and (3) the Ontario peninsula, a slightly more elevated plain whose eastern 
border is a steep escarpment, the eastern outcrop of a heavy limestone bed which 
underlies the western peninsula. 

Great Plains.—A great area, including many diverse features, lies to the east 
of the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface forming the Canadian 
Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. In the 
belt traversed by the railway lines a three-fold division into prairie steppes, rising 
one above the other, is clearly recognizable, though the divisions are not distinguish- 
able in the region farther north to which the term prairie is not applicable. For the 
purpose of description, these three divisions are adopted and a fourth is added for 
the broken hilly country of the foot-hills. The first or eastern division comprises 
the plain lying between the Canadian Shield and the plateau formed of Cretaceous 
sediments; the second extends from the edge of this plateau westward to the erosion 
remnants of former Tertiary deposits; and the third stretches from this line west- 
ward to the foot-hills. North of the prairie country these distinctions are less 
noticeable, and divisions two and three become merged into one. 
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Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States and in Canada, has an 
average width of over 500 miles. This region, covering about 600,000 square 
miles in Canada, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reach- 
ing heights of 10,000 feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea level. 
The mountainous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three 
parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, 
Interior, Cassiar and Yukon systems forming the central part, referred to as the 
Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed 
of fault rocks and folds and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the 
Eastern Belt; and a third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, 
composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 

Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation :— 


Name. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
Ft. ° La ° ‘ 
Alberta— 
Uenly SYS) 9 OO a RA ach Ape aN Cpe ae CP Eee 11,874 52 14 17 36 =|Rocky Mts. 
us U {Dy E25 Ns bg: OE pk RN ell og ee eee 11,214 51 59 117 12 “6 
US REVI 30) 1s eg Se BOY 11,870 50 56 115 42 S 
A MHEID Spel (Ca BS Rechts Srckeacn ett ee Cee 11,452 52 07 117 ll Be 
OloiiAn Eh). Suen hen Laie sewassece 11,000 52 06 116 55 § 
RC OLIN IAS Cr raiete <Siee eattots nisielerereie te 12,294 52 09 117 ai S 
HCL AION! Ltt Aone voll cctichctaeek sateen 11,235 51 18 116 15 sg 
AIDEN Rien pa eee, cc Beasts ra a sas 11,060 52 19 117 00 os 
ORNS Tene eae enienctte ce eee dee 11,902 51 48 116 56 os 
Le LO Baad ae aaeintine backtrace 11,026 52 33 117 54 ce 
EPO LOTS: Me dak er Ca Re oh erats 1ets5 51 34 116 15 es 
ELUM ANSCOUR eer Aes cited, Fs tees 11,457 51 20 116 17 ee 
UGS tees Se 2 oe 8 3 A Re 11,316 50 32 115 12 Me 
SCO DCEWAN CL Lemna eh sle ate so teled 11,400 52 10 117 30 WY 
ire ener. ee bk BEN? = Sete 2 catect: 11,500 52 13 117 19 6 
AEVOLLE an tes Ah ee oS, nel et... tre ain gee 11,495 51 58 117 06 ns 
MCITOVU EE ee eee A a Tih Mr MS 11,230 51 22 116 17 & 
WE ULOR A. Stns, Honwarcine = A geaeahn. 11,150 50 52 115 39 ¥ 
STADE Bye Td Cee Un cae? I epee ia ee 11,174 50 43 115 20 se 
SnGer Ome a eso ek sath desdeaides - 11,340 52 11 117 19 “ 
SS tIEU ROTEL BIO: os tec oe ae ic ees Seb tao 11,320 52 15 117 29 = 
Ti catcl Cee See aoe ee ee ae ee 11,636 51 21 116 15 es 
The Twins [11,675 52 13 117 12 “ 
SP Mae ae bis dio «5yehs 127085 ; 
WETS. 35: 1's oc, pes A ee Sa ie 11,365 51 23 116 18 cs 
ORL Ep 25 Blas NE * ie wore ean aS A 11,000 51 58 116 45 S 
VoOGlicn: Mo OwLan.. Ang. Antieuceae. nsiaet a: 11,170 52 18 117 25 by 
British Columbia— 
Pe See Aare ND Recs c asters 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
Bryce 11,507 52 03 117 20 i 
Clemenceau 12,001 - = = = ; 
ROME cee eee re Rem ns wet oics <I. 11,500 53 26 119 26 : 
WADI ees nctaretatete since a ole seeisie sh « 11,076 50 28 116 25  |Selkirk Mts. 
BMaarwvea ther 2g isis lcsaleisialeie ¢ siale oie eiaisiers 15,300 58 54 137 31 |St. Elias Mts. 
LOSS Tis Re LOS Oe ae See 11,342 50 29 116 27‘ |Selkirk Mts. 
RFOOURIE les He USER. eve ce asians ws 11,676 51 12 116, 24 |Rocky Mts. 
a EY St 2 ae ato OS ee eee 11,113 51 09 117 25 |Selkirk Mts. 
BST Mar ee ra ine sce enicts ete 11,051 51 22 116 18 uy 
SPREE OTD Se ter, Se See, Baie td ere a: asisiels. ata 19,217 50 24 116 32 Rocky Mts. 
LOTR Goria aw 2 ee ee eer 11,226 50 36 105 24 * 
PRORCNEMIC Ege iat eter ot. ds noms nora 11,240 53 05 119 07 ‘ 
LEP POET Be SS nS eer 12,972 53 07 119 08 ee 
Root?...... Ra Ree ipod pce 12,860 58 59 137 30. «{St. Elias Mts. 
Es on, Set eee eee Rs rt ao. 11,013 51 09 117 24 +|Sellsirk Mts. 
PAWre REVERSE O28, 5s) o.riorc sn ia vg ace ots 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
Per ISPTICHON Clos 84.9 oes ole Roy ae Oe 11,590 51 39 117 52 ‘|Selkirk Mts. 
RO TIGLOMM Ns dots oc dade hs ohocuees ae 11,160 51 11 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
OS VED iy hel le eae i teiceye «i Reg: 11,101 53 08 119 16 


1These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
»These peaks are on the boundary between British Columbia and Alaska, 
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Name. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
Ft. ° , °o ’ 
Yukon1— 

PAIWOLS LONE: cithe ero sycieeis tates oa ete oe 14,493. 60 21 139 02 |St. Klas Mts. 
14,070 60 18 140 28 S 
11,375 60 19 140 31 eg 
12,625 60 38 139 47 se 
13,754 60 10 139 59 ae 
13,250 - - - - s 
14,950 61 16 140 53 x 
11,700 60 20 140 43 8 
17,130 60 35 140 39 oS 
19,850 60 35 140 21 ce 
17,147 61 01 140 28 4 
12,150 60 19 140 34 ee 

IM GAg GHUT Keenan ceo area aioe aire 14,400 60 36 140 13 se 

Newton taeda ckiee epee acer een 13,811 60 19 140 52 ss 

onl OLTENS Ds. Wa etne er one BOE patos 18,008 60 18 140 57 oo 

SLC] Carboiannaape eine Bracicar wos ananban’ 16,644 61 06 140 19 «¢ 

pirickland yc. oeotk cemaasen meee 13,818 ° 61 14 140 45 so 

VANICOUV EL cco, Dice em ee ieee OT 15,696 60 21 139 42 ia 

Walsh tA aaa eek ornbe a ore oe cieee 14,498 61 00 140 00 ce 

WOOG cater evsraveces aa ttstecear (cite Ae eraal nies 15,885 61 14 140 31 “ 


iThese peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


Norz.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographic Board of Canada), i in lat. 48° 60’, long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of which 
is 4,350 feet above sea level. 


3.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of .its most 
remarkable geographic features but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 125,756 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 34 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 13 p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with 
the St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the conti- 
nént and one of the most notable fresh water transportation routes in the world. 
Their value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the prairie 
provinces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually 
most of their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain 
frozen over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 

Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(554,000 square miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,- 
000 square miles), the Pacific (387,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 


2.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Drainage Basins. Peed, Drainage Basins. ee a 

f Atlantic Basin. Sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin. Sq. miles. 
Hamalltoneeiisarcs: seria. ceteeeeen ase 29,100 || Koksoak 62,400 
IWAMMICHI cates ayn: ree eee 5,400 || George 20,000 
St John. cette con eee eee 21,500] Big....... 26,300 
St. Lawrence............... Rey 309,500 || Hastmain... 25,500 
Saguenay? is. dances eee ren. ee 35,900 || Rupert........ 15,700. 

St. Maurice. kteiceeeeee eee 16,200 || Broadback is 9,800 
rene hisaet tic nkces o.oo ee 8,000 || Nottaway 50 29,800 
Nivigon sii o<hote. camera eee 9,000) @ Moses. aan me verde ce erent ut 42,100 
Ottawardie.. Resa, ee 56,700 Abitibi 11,300 

LIE VEC. ss oes oe ooo eee ee 3,500 Missinaibi 10,600 
Gatineaus.csiacsena nr eee 9,100 ))|| PAT bamy:cc ce wiereste cierts setateiatele «tel raieiniecoe oes 59,800 
KenOo aM so tacnerdelccs sine s selelele 20,700 


Total ct. 50 554,000 || Attawapiskat............00000eeeeeeees 18,700 
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2.—Drainage Basins of Canada—concluded. 


Area : Area 


Drainage Basins. Dreamed Drainage Basins. Rated 
Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. Sq. miles. Pacific Basin—concluded. Sq. miles. 
LEGS, 5 8 OR ae ee tae TS CL AQUUPOtIbINOs=. soca eateh core memos aes 20,300 
SED igRe ESS ne Seceaene BENE OSs OOONPINGS Bee a. wsicurarasere ater den eppites acces 7,400 
DS 2 he Sere tae PRO Selects, SESS cea ae aR OeRCEE as one Se aneree 19,300 
RM AOMtoae trait oats alter ties cine terre nae STS SOOMPELASORS Gates ee ee eee ee 91,700 
RVIERDECIS een e cesta sien ecole 44,000 ZEHOMDSONS sce oie on ae ee ee 21,800 
PENGUINS AN Co Se ee ooeene & nts a 20,600 VE CHAO: ccsh. cre ee ee 15,700 
3 be te Need OS SER OLS Soe a ee 63,400 Blackwater ccecacccas atresn wen eeeea 5,600 
EAS EINLOOIMO sa cay erates hein uted aataie 52,600 Quesnel 1550 na demene tee ore hee 4,500 
Rankatenewans” oft ccna et ds take 158,800 CHTCOUIN. cose Seheie eels eat Dees 7,500 
North Saskatchewan............ DAeLOOs  CONUIMDIa.Gs sides Ne aded «cadet saan sen ee 39,300 
South Saskatchewan............ 65,500 WOOUCHAY) tc camceme casio at eae eS 15,500 
ROC LICOT cet ee ee eee 18,300 Okana ean ise ee ch ea ete 6,000 
BOW Sonat tee ce aici 11,100 WGttle. i: teens ac lee ceeon 3,160 
le lligne te cee cate eases ore 8,900 Pend d’Oreillenk 2 .aeacosesceek ees 1,190 
115,500 ————_— 
32,700 otal jecasis soe sac aoe tetas 387,300 
58,500 
1, 486, 000 47,500 
29,100 
682,000 
145,800 100,700 
24,600 25,700 
21,900 117,100 
21,300 58,900 
35,100 ————— 
15,000 Motaleicccassescscsonsednake bed 1,299,000 
11,200 
7,600 Gulf of Mexico Basin.............. 12,365 


_Norz.—Owing to overlapping, the totals of each drainage basin do not represent an addition of the 
drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. The 
Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the prairie provinces drained by the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers of 
Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Law- 
rence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. 
The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States and 
connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing 
not over 14 feet cf water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway 
of the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 
a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows 
the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. The Yukon river also, drain- 
ing a great part of the Yukon territory, flows northward through Alaska into the 
Behring sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and 
Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the 
mountains of British Columbia. Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers 
with their tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Names. Miles. Names. Miles. 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 
Hamilton (to head of Ashuanipi)............ S00! WE GAZANB. S58" ees ona Aecinie 3) Serer tera earn eo 455 
INerbas a cwatl sucesso haven cit eee ere tae 220 it Pabannnibe came. cuecocnuta tec tetein eatin ones 580 
RVOVOAINE Hg Mein ce eae ee Tae eee le ie etre TOUS SOVOIN cloak eens cae Cee ee a Oe ee 420 
INGISICR: 20% Fev. es eng eee geet eee 210 ATSIC 84-6: Fee oe MRE ah 6c eee 295 
Stow Marouerite sco sart chee ere ees 130 || Attaw apiskat ee Pe Ne a" | 465 
SCN OMB Ne, cierto recat ee ane ee eee se 390 || Albany (to head of Cat river). Byars sis 610 
MGR AMG Ts Fart-foais pi ire eer et ae oe 135 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)........... 340 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis)......... 1,900 Mbt ag anit aoe pcm ae ie atte ata coke 275 
IMamilaia sans aie ccs oe seca eee 310 AND TUIDT Aa oee cece seen tees ce creas REE 340 
Outarde sen nes a Sveiwankes sentences terete 270 Mi ssanalDlnn cast eels Hee oe eee 265 
BErSiIMIS. coho kr Cate ese Cone ee DAY SLAC Ana were sie raete mara ter nce meee meee 250 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka).......... 405 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)........ 400 
Peribonka ye Son. eee Oe earch 280 Was wali. creo ance tee aaeee ae 190 
WMistassiniiss crit 2. ais ote ee ane ISBell Ramenten <a on er rae Sete cca oe ee 380 
Ashwapmuchuan. «cn sneer ite enone 165 aaa a Me sothc Bo Me Dee ode 375 
@handiere Hoss ere eee tert eon $20) |) “Bigu sac: Seick nave: See ere eee 520 
St iMauricey, <) ss, cisternae aie ees: 325 Groat Wihalleseee. tat ean Wace sy aed 365 
Wa tla wan meeaentee i sarnas tect e rata crn erie (OO) WARGAL ne 0. cea nee ee Ross se A ee 295 
UMEPATIGIONN can os crsey eran arr cen Tae ae 165 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
DRO CLI OU. aie bento te sertc. oor Ret retain eee 210 cama pis kai: scenes ree sce che ae 445 
Otiawar scene te cm Ie eee ea 685" || |Georker sock, ot secctn enc oto seer 365 
INGE UD ter pee ion Picker ae ee 70 
(ROUSE Asse oe ei eae Ce Rae EL Ee Oa Se 115 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
NOV bHUN atom sachs AeA eee ee 60 ' 

SCAB Ae aes Bee Ae 43 ie. SR a i 205 it Columbiaa (total): 0 cee eee ete ee eee 1,150 
GHtiicaie eee Lae Pee eee 240 || Columbia (in Canada). ...2......52.22508 465 
Coulontes. ss cures tues ea tee aac 135 TKOOtONAY: Sane... ekver de ora eer a 400 
NO UMTOINC epoca oe ream oe eee 80.) | EAST, oe ros hee Re one 695 
South Np gions ct ee eee ene 90 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 270 
IMISSISSIDDU enn cette rere 105 North Rhompson msn sete eee 185 
Madawasicare pe tncccts a0 eer one 130 South hompsons case tan) amen 120 

; Petawawa, Tr RT Slt Mpeatsete 95 Ciileotin. 2h ese ee ee eee 145 
IW Kona ie ee Ae GEMS eo were sce Bae 60 Blackwater cence ue os Re he 140 
BRON Gren ae eee a ea ee ee ee 150 Neéchako yA: 9.0) ore en ade ates 255 
Grand 140 Stuarts noo toe 4. te ee eh pier aae toe 220 
SRMAIMES het nae kts. earn | yee T35:lk SKN, Aewyeen. crane ae areata ates cee sens 335 
French (to head of Sturgeon) ............. T80/\MNAS SIRE Ro SAR teres ete ky tee eee 205 
Sturgeon TOF aS Gilkciie £Be ae ee corer oan ye oe 335 
SDA Se inne ce See ean ToS SHAN Seles ek ie eR ITRS Se eR eee 260 
MISSISSHGD. krseecye,. Sorc che hk of neeeaets ete nee 140 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)....... 1,765 
Whessalotizehes) fia .tc ee eee eaten. 40 || Yukon (Int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 655 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)........... 130 Stewarusess. Aue TeRLORSe he aimee: meee 320 

IW te 255 ee re ee ne eee 185 
PPD are A ANAL Sia i GRC Oe ae 330 
Flowing into Hudson Bay Meaemillan <7 cp so sah shea eee em 200 
TsO WES Ke: Lays Sioaley. coe ae ee eee 338 

LSE salto tated Re 300 

Nelson (to lake Winnipeg)...................- 390 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 

Nelson (to head of Bow).....-.....-...:«:-; 1,660 
Red (to head of lake Traverse)............ 355 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............ 2.526 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)................ 545 Peel i Sbes cceeas se-cctccks « meeuraen Seu eater 365 

PAS SINT OINE screen otis ee 450 DY ty: o ariel eee, Min dabei re 230 
SOULS... 7c. sy Oe ites A en eee 450 LAG MF ee as tok te Seesae se 550 
Q@u'Appelle. 4 2 Des oe eee ee 270 Bort Nels oncyascsast cones ae attics tye 260 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)............ 475 IN CHADS EA: of: ccs eee so ollaieeieeteays 765 
nelis hye. eee. eee eee 330 Pomibinas vreth scence fee A. dete Mets 210 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 1,205 STAG cache etic fee eaten eb iasua crete ataee 265 
North Saskatchewan..................- 760 Peace (to head of Finlay).............. 1,065 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow). . 865 inl ay.ce ciel crept ae tae vat ee 250 
BO Wiese suscentsnee siemccneet erate ieee 315 PATSHID ct hte eens ten ee eer 145 
Bell-ys sont daad See Sora 180 Simokivr, shine. mh. ts trey oeeae 245 
Red Deer....c.04.0 pine eee 385 Littles mokyereeencric sont ces 185 

ChurchillAsAs...... eee eee ee 1 0001 Coppermine Mi. fies naires My xe rhaaedels 525 
Beaver in astatiaesnutesbyockede aie nee SOSA BACKS: seu. eee aca saan tere aba epeaiacabe 605 


Nore.—In the above table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the 


names. 
and other rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. 


4.—Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


Lakes. Length. | Breadth. Hennes Area. os 
sea-level. 
square 

miles. miles. feet. miles. feet. 
“SOT Snare Ta ee 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
2 PLES se oe eed eed Oe ee ae ae 21820 118 870 22,400 581-13 
TOLEIROTE 5 Bac Eman ete Cente eaten 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
She OLR 53 SAS aOR RE ne ere Eire eee eee 26 24 23 460 575-62 
WEL ee sees Olen tela -ok TR Sek ee: 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
MOMEAT IO cts yy i eieratatata lata sive aOR ala ea e'e 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and 
Ontario, only half of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian. 
The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From the western 
end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the 
canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the St. Law- 
rence river from the head of the St. Louis river to Pointé-des-Monts, at the 
entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence, several of which have themselves important tributaries, include the 
- Ottawa river, 685 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Sague- 
nay (to head of Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes there are large bodies 
of inland water’in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned: in Quebec, lake Mis- 
tassini (975 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,730 square miles); in Mani- 
toba, lake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) 
and lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (2,436 
square miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,842 square miles). All these are within 
the boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted, and are exclusive of lakes 
situated in the Northwest Territories, as, for instance, Great Bear lake (11,821 
square miles) and Great Slave lake (10,719 square miles) in the district of Mackenzie. 


Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes’ of Canada: by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 
and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes by Provinces. 


Names of Lakes. Areas 
Square 
Nova Scotia— Miles. 
IssdeVse MO) Mena uaaeantnoenenaoonotnncte 230 
Tattle Bras d'Or, jc c.eess sei eraseeies 130 
Motal soc. ca Saatsbnbeesseaptee ater 360 
New Brunswick— 
Granderonn teu. wearer cee cent ae 74 
Quebec— 
Abitibi, portion in Quebec............... 25 
(Alibanel |. .c sates ace sori terste a eich eer 206 
IADISEILAMIS NH cs viseers chisinee ets, eesoey te 392 |} 
AishUani pl. chs ss aca sete cee cia cs Ra 319 
Atikonalkess steno ons senieneeete es tects 331 
Aylmer s. 8 
Baskatong 17 
Burnt: coc so ore eerie 56 
Champlain, portion in Quebec... 3 
CShibougamadiasccics:eoctrcustatecets 4 138 
Clear water..ceasce vtec esceie rests envio sister repsae 478 
TAF VANS 3% oo, lens cake cies eee ae hice eons 231 
FUXPANS Caan ncem ncaa wire teeter er 59 
(C7) Gee ee ner a arane SnnoRcnee ae 125 
Grand Victorid..n.cc. cs och erent 57 
Great Wong yds ciaciac halons eevee erie 245 
Indian House....... , pielatafate oltiols aetna 306 
Ishiamiukuagansss sae se. g sete eet ote 87 
Kaka bong. cine ocak pees eae 65 
Kamlapiskaus . cacao asistencia een 441 
Kapawa f }faJeb ats oiteen ees denen ee 117 
Lower Seal +. sno setscenteee er eee 220 
Matapediats.s) aces sc daece arson nes 16 
Maman 0 ore). aiereras ols octane 113 
Mattagamil..casca cn vssicent tin adie mete 87 
Méeantic? oes. Rte t: ive Seeoe eee 14 
Melville sco facies och ercs cs eee 1,298 
Memphremagog, part in Quebec......... 28 
Monihek ns eed jhe 5 ods oe oe 112 
IMG GO si os recretase nicl clars cara ate s aren aa oer 235 
Mishikamua 612 
Mishikamats 122 
Mistassini 975 
Nemiskau 56 
Nichikum 208 
Nomining 9 
Obatogamau Aas 56 
Olea. -=0cc8 Sea Oe ee eee yee BD 
Ossokmanuan 131 
PAPINCAU.ccaer cacao tet ene ale eee 5 
Patamisk xo; CP: ins keen renee 44 
PANG sree. Oeics sitil Onsite ioe ee ee 747 
‘Petiteikapausc.esmee aie se meee eee 94 
Pipmaukin ssc htpics aeeceisace eee cae 100 
Plotipt co. ine cee Rage ee 138 
Quihze/ Tia des tetauc. etree 46 
ItMchmMond Seaton aee eee ete 269 
St. Francis, Beauce county.............. 13 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part..... 59 
St Jobnet ane ee eee ee a eee 350 
St«Louis Gsectee. eae ee 56 
Sb. Peterssc1. vase te canner intoe 130 
Sandgirt. ose ae eee 106 
Simon, S352500 oec ae eee eee 12 
Timiskaming parts ene een 65 
Rémiscousta scene eek eee ee 29 
thirty-one Mal6s)..1.e<ceueeacne te ae 23 
‘wo Mountains’ .eaccre see eer ee eee 63 
Upper Sealicasichate eee eee eee 270 
Wailkonicht. )vs.s\ccna eerie ene 44 
Waswanipl.s.4...0h0ehae see eee 100 
Whitefish... iveersracec ane ie ane eaee 19 
Total. scc0: aco ee 10,830 


Names of Lakes. Areas 
Square 

Ontario— Miles. 
Abitibi, portion in’ Ontario=......s.-...2 331 
Balsarne iicoct een von mew cere eine 17 
Buckhorn: specced oe eee cra natee 14 
Coughiching = cauceawuntee cane eceitice 19 
OR Go vies s nuos alata ete Raat eieie Sie ate Tiobehelcteies 61 
Hagless. «cots teehee ee eee 128 
Erie, portion in Ontario................. 5,019 
George,.portion in Ontario.. ll 


La Croix, portion in Ontario............. 
Mansdowne..,.4. scene cepmeasenceses eiete 
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The islands of Canada are among its most important geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little-known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
provinces and Quebec, both in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
together with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the 
Arctic islands, but little can be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 211,000, 74,000 and 
76,600 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, North Devon, Southampton, 
North Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable 
size. Their economic possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other 
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minerals, have not been established. The Pacific coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 13,500 square miles, the mountain range which forms its back- 
bone rising again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands 
figure largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the west. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group, included in the province of Quebec, and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Brunswick, in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton, 3,120 
and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands 
are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island and mining in Cape 
Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Island group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


II.—GEOLOGICAL FORMATION.' 


Introduction.—From the geological poimt of view, Canada’s central and 
eastern parts are of extreme old age, forming probably the largest area of Archean 
or pre-Cambrian rocks in the world. At the same time, comparatively recent 
geological events have rejuvenated the region, impressing upon it many of the 
characteristics of youth, as a result of which the Dominion presents impressive 
contrasts in geological structure and physical features. 

When the officials of the Geological Survey commenced to study the geology 
of eastern Canada, they found that the more ancient and crystalline rocks, the 
nucleus or protaxis about which the remainder of the continent was built up, extended 
north-eastwards and north-westwards on each side of James bay and Hudson 
bay. The American geologist, Dana, called this Canadian Archean with its spread- 
ing arms a V-formation, but when it became evident that the ancient rocks extended 
also along the north side of Hudson bay, the Viennese geologist, Suess, gave to 
this vast area the name of the Canadian Shield, a term which has been accepted 
by subsequent writers. In the centre of the Shield there was in early times a depres- 
sion filled by a shallow sea and now occupied by Hudson bay. 

A second Archean protaxis is situated 500-miles south-west of the edge of 
the Shield, that of the Selkirk and Gold Range mountains in British Columbia. 
This is long, narrow, and somewhat interrupted, running from south-east to north- 
west, parallel to the coast. The débris resulting from the destruction of the mount- 
ainous Archean areas piled up in the shallow seas around, and on their flanks 
and in the wide trough between them marine Palsozoic rocks were laid down. 
Later, Mesozoic sediments were deposited upon them, practically completing the 
outline of Canada and extending south into what is now the United States. 

Together with this growth in area went the upheaval of mountains, first in 
Archzan times, when apparently the whole surface of the Shield was covered by 
great mountain chains, next at the end of the Paleozoic age, along the south- 


1Adapted from articles by R. W. Brock, M.A., LL.D., University of British Columbia, and Wyatt 
Malcolm, M.A., Dept. of Mines, Ottawa, in the Canada Year Book, 1921. 
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eastern and south-western sides, and finally at the end of the Mesozoic era, when 
the Rocky mountains were elevated on the margin of the shallow interior sea. 
Outside of this area of mountain-building, the rocks are fairly level and undisturbed, 
showing comparatively stable conditions throughout the continent. 

Process of Geological Development.—Since more than half of Canada is 
covered by Archean or pre-Cambrian formations, these must first be considered. 
The lowest rocks are the Laurentian granites and gneisses, which latter, though 
once believed to be sedimentary, are now known to be deep-seated eruptive rocks, 
which pushed up as molten material into the cold rocks above, lifting them as 
domes and themselves solidifying slowly far below the surface. These great domes 
of gneiss and granite, known as batholiths, are the commonest structure of the 
Archeean region. ‘ 

Though the Laurentian rocks are the lowest, they are not the oldest, as the 
Keewatin rocks were already cold and solid at the period when they were heaved 
upward upon the shoulders of the Laurentian. The Keewatin rocks also consist 
chiefly of eruptive rocks, lava flows and volcanic ash, now metamorphosed into 
greenstones and schists. With them are found in many places thick deposits of 
ordinary sediments, now changed into gneiss or mica-schist, together with the band- 
ed jasper and iron ore of the iron formation. 

Much marble or crystalline limestone is also found in the Grenville series of 
the southern Archean, which is probably of the same age as the Keewatin.. During 
that period, thousands of feet of lava, ashes, mud and sand were laid down ona 
sea-bottom that has utterly vanished. This was followed by the eruption of the 
domes of gneiss, lifting the earlier rocks into great mountain ranges, which were 
afterwards worn down to stumps, disclosing their foundations of granite and gneiss 
enclosed in a rude network of Keewatin schist. 

The next formation, the Huronian, consists of a great sheet of boulder clay 
or tillite, formed by wide-spread glaciers, and masses of water-formed sediments, now 
slate or quartzite or limestone. In many places the Huronian rocks still lie nearly 
flat on the worn surfaces of the older rocks, but in others they were caught in mount- 
ain-building operations and squeezed and rolled out into schists. The Animikie 
or Uppermost Huronian is also made up of sediments, very modern in appearance. 

The Keweenawan is the concluding formation of the Canadian Archean, 
resulting from another outburst of volcanic activity. Thousands of feet of lava, 
ash rocks, coarse sandstones and conglomerates were piled up on various parts of 
the old continent. IKeweenawan intrusives are considered the source of the ores 
of silver, nickel and copper mined on a great scale in northern Ontario. Altogether, 
more than half of the Dominion owes its present configuration to forms shaped in 
the Archean rocks, though overlaid and sometimes obscured by later activities. 

Paleozoic formations are all well represented in Canada, limestones, shales and 
sandstones of its various ages (Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian and 
Carboniferous) contributing to the shaping of the country. These in many places 
lie almost undisturbed, but in far eastern Canada, where the Paleozoic ended with 
the Appalachian mountain-building period, they are crumpled into great folds or 
torn asunder with profound faults. The Carboniferous of the Atlantic coast is 
valuable for its important coal-beds. 

The Mesozoic in its earlier formations (Triassic, Jurassic) is poorly represented 
in Canada, but its later formation, the Cretaceous, is of great importance, both for 
extent and economic features, its crumbling sandstones and shales underlying the 
prairies of western Canada and containing beds of coal at many places. During 
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the Laramie period, a transition era between the Mesozoic and the Tertiary, were 
elevated the Rocky mountains, the latest and therefore the highest of the mountain 
ranges of Canada. 

By this time the continent was complete within its main outlines; but during 
the Tertiary, sediments were deposited in several small western basins, while in 
southern British Columbia volcanic eruptions covered thousands of square miles 
with lava or ashes. Thereafter the climate grew colder, and with the Pleistocene 
or Quaternary began the Glacial Period, which continued for a long time but was 
relieved by at least one inter-glacial period characterized by a warm climate. -At 
the close of the Glacial Period the surface of the northern part of the continent 
had been profoundly modified, “the vast accumulations of loose materials, due to 
ages of weathering, being scoured away from the central parts of the glaciated areas, 
leaving bare, rounded surfaces of fresh rock, while nearer the edges of the ice-sheets, 
boulder clay was spread out or long loops of moraine were heaped up, blocking 
the valleys and transforming the whole system of drainage.’’ During the subse- 
quent thawing of the ice-sheets, the melting ice in the upper part of the valleys of 
the northward-flowing Canadian rivers formed glacial lakes in which sheets of silt 
or sand were deposited, forming what are now thousands of square miles of the 
most fertile lands of Canada. Also, as a consequence of the heavy load of ice, 
which at some points was two miles thick, the land sank some hundreds of feet, 
leaving thousands of square miles beneath the sea when the. ice-sheets began to 
thaw. Relieved of its burden of ice, the sunken portions of the continent rose 
again, exposing wide belts of marine clay on the coastal plains. Many of the 
richest soils and the flattest plains of Canada owe their fertility and their smoothness 
to the process just described. Thus the geologically recent episode of the Ice Age 
“modified the old topography and hydrography of Canada, giving to ene of the 
. oldest lands under the sun its singularly youthful aspect.” 


Geological Divisions.—As a result of the process of geological development 
just described, the Canada of to-day may be divided into five main regions, each 
with distinctive characteristics of formation and present resources. A generally 
accepted division is as follows:— 


1. The Appalachian or Acadian region, occupying the Maritime provinces 
and the mountainous south-eastern side of the province of Quebec. 


2. The Canadian Shield or Laurentian Plateau, the vast upland surround- 
ing Hudson. bay and stretching through twenty degrees of latitude to the 
Arctic circle and in places four or five degrees beyond it. 


3. The St. Lawrence Lowlands of southern Quebec and Ontario, extending 
| south-west from the city of Quebec to the Detroit river. 


4. The Interior Continental Plain, contained between the western edge 
of the Canadian Shield and the Rocky mountains. 


5. The Cordilleran region, extending from the Rocky mountains to the 
Pacific coast. 


In addition two other less important regions may also be noted:—1. The 
Arctic Archipelago, including the islands of the Arctic ocean north of Hudson bay, 
and 2. The Lowlands of James and Hudson bays. These last two regions, while 
distinct as to formation and peculiarities, are yet of insufficient importance and 
interest to warrant the further more detailed mention given to the five principal 
regions. 
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Appalachian Region.—The Appalachian region occupies the hilly part of 
southeastern Quebee and the Maritime provinces. Here, during remote geological 
ages the sedimentary beds of limestone, sandstone and shale that had been deposited 
beneath the sea were folded into mountain ranges, hardened, and intruded by 
igneous rocks. During long succeeding ages these mountains have been subdued, 
and little is left that may be regarded as mountains except the Notre Dame range of 
Quebec, with a general elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet and with peaks rising above 
3,500 feet, the broken hilly country of the northwestern part of New Brunswick, a 
section of this province bordering the bay of Fundy and a central ridge in Nova Scotia. 

In the ordinary processes of erosion, much of the loosened material resulting 
from rock decay was carried seaward, and in recent times glaciation denuded a 


great deal of the more elevated sections of country, leaving barely enough soil 


to support a forest growth. 

In some places sediments have been deposited subsequently to the great folding 
processes of earlier ages; they are unaltered, easily attacked by weathering agencies 
and are overlain by an ample depth of soil. The soils of Prince Edward Island, 
the Annapolis-Cornwallis valley and other sections are derived from these sand- 
stones and shales of later deposition, the shales producing the clayey constituents 
and the sandstones yielding the sand that renders the soil porous and tillable. Cal- 
careous slates have in places such as in Carleton and York counties, New Bruns- 
wick, broken down into fertile soils. . In eastern Quebec, sufficient soil has been 
retained in the valleys to render the land arable. The great fertility of the reclaimed 


’ marshes of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is due to the fine silt deposited by the 


tides by which they were formerly submerged. 

In Canada the Appalachian extension is found to possess many of the minerals 
which have placed some of the eastern States in the foremost rank of mineral and 
industrial districts of the world. Important deposits of coal, gypsum, and gold are 
mined in Nova.Scotia. Of lesser but still considerable importance are the iron, 
stone and building materials; manganese, antimony, tripolite and __barite 
are also mined, and some attention has been paid to copper. The principal minerals 
of New Brunswick are gypsum, iron, coal, stone for building purposes and grind- 
stones, clays, antimony, manganese, mineral water and oil-bearing shales. Natural 
gas is also a commercial product. The chief asbestos mines of the world are situated 
in the southeastern part of the province of Quebec, where there are also important 
deposits of chrome iron ore, copper and pyrite. Iron ores and gold also occur. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence lowlands consist of the gener- 
ally level, arable land south of the Laurentian plateau. This lies on both sides of 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec, reaching south to the international boundary, 
occupies the eastern part of Ontario, east of a line running southward from a point 
about 50 miles west of Ottawa, and forms that portion of Ontario lying southwest. 
of a line extending from Kingston to Georgian bay. 

These lowlands are among the most fertile of Canada’s agricultural sections. 
They are underlain by flat-lying shales and limestones which yield readily to weath- 
ering. The physiographic features are favourable, and the residual material derived 
from the decomposition of limestones and shales results in a fertile, calcareous, clayey 
soil. The loose surface deposits are of great depth, in places exceeding 200 feet. 

The region was overridden by the great glacier, but the glaciation had apparently 
slight denuding effect on this part of the country, serving to mix the loose materials 
resulting from the weathering of the shales and limestones and contributing the potash- 
bearing ingredients transported from the granitic areas of the Laurentian plateau. 
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In its mineral deposits the area is very similar to the state of New York, its 
Paleozoic rocks containing frequent occurrences of petroleum, natural gas, salt, 
gypsum and other non-metallic minerals. In addition, clay products, cement 
and other building materials are produced in large quantities. 

Laurentian Plateau.—North of the valley of the St. Lawrence, from New- 
foundland to beyond the lake of the Woods, and enclosing Hudson bay like a huge 
V, is an area of pre-Cambrian rocks, estimated to cover 2,000,000 square miles, or 
over one-half of Canada. 

The plateau is underlain by hardened sediments and igneous rocks. The 
latter are much more widespread than the former, however, and granitic types 
predominate. Considerable inequalities of surface have been augmented by glacial 
action and a further effect of glaciation was the denuding of much of this region 
of its soil. Generally speaking, therefore, the physiographic and soil conditions 
are not favourable to agricultural pursuits. Over a great part of the area, how- 
ever, sufficient soil has been retained to support a forest growth, although insuffi- 
cient for agriculture. Within the plateau there are some valleys where areas of 
softer rock have afforded a greater abundance of soil that has not been removed 
by glaciation, and beautiful cultivated fields lend a pleasing contrast to the surround- 
ing forest. In places the sediments deposited in the basins of glacial lakes have 
reduced the inequalities of the surface and produced large level areas of arable land. 
Interesting examples of these are furnished by the Clay Belt of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, traversed by the Canadian National railway, and by the flat section 
of country along the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway a few miles north 
of Sudbury. 

The rocks of this pre-Cambrian formation are remarkable for the variety of 
useful and valuable minerals they contain. Iron, copper, nickel, cobalt, silver, 
‘gold, platinum, lead, zinc, arsenic, pyrite, mica, apatite, graphite, feldspar, quartz, 
corundum, talc, actinolite, the rare earths, ornamental stones and gems, building 
materials, etc., are all found, and are, or have been, profitably mined. Most of the 
other minerals, both common and rare, that are used in the arts have been found. 
Diamonds have not been located, but from their discovery in glacial drift from 
this area, it is altogether probable that they occur. 

A tongue of these pre-Cambrian rocks extends into New York state and supports 
some large and varied mineral industries. Another extension crosses over from 
Canada into Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. In it are located the Michigan 
copper mines and the great lake Superior iron ranges. Along the southern edge of 
the pre-Cambrian in Canada, there are the copper and gold deposits of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, the gold ranges of the lake of the Woods, the silver of Thunderbay, 
a succession of iron ranges occurring at intervals from Minnesota to the province . 
of Quebec, the copper rocks of Michipicoten and Bruce Mines, the Sudbury copper- 
nickel deposits (probably the largest high-grade ore bodies in the world), the Mont- 
real river and Cobalt silver areas, the world-famous Porcupine and other gold 
deposits, the corundum deposits of eastern Ontario, the magnetites of eastern 
Ontario and Quebec and their large apatite-mica deposits. In the far north, about 
Coronation gulf, are rocks that will warrant prospecting, since they bear native 
copper very similar to the great Michigan occurrences. 

Interior Continental Plain.—The greater portions of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan that lie outside of the pre-Cambrian and the province of Alberta are pre- 
eminently agricultural, the flat-lying shales and sandstones having weathered down 
into the clays and clay loams which have made the plains one of the great wheat 
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producing districts of the world. The greatest proportion of the surface deposits 
is derived from these underlying rocks. Some large stretches of the region, however, 
were submerged by glacial lakes in which fine silts and clays, carried down from 
the surrounding land and introduced by glacial streams, were deposited. Such 
is the very fertile Red River valley. This is a part of the bed of a great lake that 
extended from the Laurentian plateau west to the Manitoba escarpment; it reached . 
southward into the United States and northward 100 miles beyond lake Winnipeg. 

. The sedimentary rocks which underlie the greater part of the Interior Plain 
are chiefly of Cretaceous age and contain coal, building stones, clays, some of them 
high grade, and cement materials. Natural gas over wide areas and under great 
pressure has been tapped in northern Alberta, and some oil has been encountered 


’ in the southwest. The lower sandstones of the Cretaceous along the Athabaska 


river, where they come to the surface, are for miles saturated with bitumen. These 
tar sands will probably average 12 p. c. in maltha or asphaltum. Recent 
prospecting has discovered oil at Pouce Coupé on the Peace river, and at Fort 
Norman, on the Mackenzie river, near the Arctic circle. At other points in the 
Devonian rocks of the Mackenzie basin oil indications occur. The lignites of the 
eastern plains are useful for local purposes, and highly bituminized coals are found 
as the mountains are approached. Vast areas are underlain by lignite beds in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the reserves of bituminous coal in Alberta are 
enormous. Gold is found in a number of the rivers coming from the mountains. 
Gypsum is quarried in Manitoba and important deposits also occur in northern Alberta. 


- Beds of salt have been discovered by drilling near McMurray, northern Alberta. 


Cordilleran .Region.—The Cordilleran belt in South America, in Mexico, 
and in the western States, is recognized as one of the greatest mining regions of the 
world, noted principally for its wealth in gold, silver, copper and lead. The Cor- 
dilleras stand unparalleled in the world for the continuity, extent and variety of 
their mineral resources. In Canada and in Alaska this belt maintains its reputa- 
tion, although in both, for the greater part, it is unprospected. In Canada the belt 
has a length of 1,300 miles and a width of 400 miles. It is pre-eminently a great 
mining region. Its rocks range from the oldest formations to the youngest; vulcan- 
ism and mountain building processes have repeatedly been active. The chief 
products of its lode mines in Canada are copper, gold, silver, lead and zinc. The 
Yukon territory is noted for its production of placer gold and is now attracting 
attention with rich silver ores. In addition to these minerals there are, within the 
same region, enormous resources of coal of excellent quality, varying from lignite 
to anthracite, and conveniently distributed. 

The surface of the region is generally mountainous, though the interior section 
is reduced to an elevated plateau. Agricultural pursuits are therefore limited to 
the valleys. In these there are numerous terraces composed of silt carried down 
by streams issuing from former glaciers, the latter acting as eroding agents on the 
underlying rocks. These valley deposits are fertile and are well adapted to fruit 
culture. 


III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA! 


Seismology—the branch of science which treats of earthquakes—has received 
considerable attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally 
recognized that earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and 
are characteristic of the newer mountain and coast regions where abrupt changes 


1Contributed by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., Seismologist, Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Canada. 
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in level are present. Seismological researches, while recording their location, 
duration and intensity, seek to determine particular causes. They ascertain the 
physical properties of the earth’s crust and interior as revealed by the peculiarities 
of the recorded waves after their passage through the earth. Instruments as 
developed by seismological research for the better recording of earth tremors are 
being used commercially in many ways, not the least important being for the map- 
ping out of underground densities in order to locate minerals and oil without frequent 
and expensive borings. 


During the years for which records are available, Canada has been but slightly 
affected by earthquakes. Historically, a record shows that the St. Lawrence valley 
was shaken by a great quake in 1663. In 1899, a great disturbance occurred in 
Alaska at Yukatat bay, very close to Canadian territory. Slight shocks are very 
occasionally experienced in -British Columbia and along the drainage system from 
the Great Lakes to the sea, but no damage to property or loss of life has been caused 
within the past century. It may be said that no active fault lines of any importance 
are found in Canada. 


At present five seismological stations, all maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, are in active operation in Canada, and are situated at Halifax, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Saskatoon and Victoria. Two of these—at Toronto‘and Victoria—are 
under the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
while the three remaining stations are controlled by the Dominion Observatory 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, with the assistance and co-operation 
of the universities at Halifax and Saskatoon. 


The records for Toronto and Victoria are published from Toronto, whence 
monthly bulletins are issued to seismological observatories interested, giving full 
_ details of all quakes as registered. The records for Ottawa, Saskatoon and Halifax 
are published from Ottawa. Monthly bulletins. are issued to about 230 seismo- 
logical observatories interested giving full details of the quakes as registered. These 
are supplemented yearly by a publication giving the location of epicentres of all 
earthquakes of which any trace is registered at Ottawa. Data are gathered from 
all the reporting seismological stations of the world. 


Regular research work in seismology is carried on at Ottawa where the fuil 
time of two seismologists is given to the work of earthquake study alone. The 
reports are issued in the publications of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 


The natural and instrumental data for each station are as follows:— 


Halifazr,—Lat., 44° 38’ N.; Long., 63° 36’ W.; Alt., 47-3 m. Substrata, carbonaceous slate. Equip- 
ment:—Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph, Mechanical registration. Components N.S., E.W. Mass 
of each 139-3 kgm. Period of each, 10 sec. Damping ratio of each, 6:1. Magnification of each, about 60, 
Time is checked automatically each hour by signal from Western Union Telegraph and is to be depended 
on to one or two seconds. i 


Ottawa.—Lat., 45° 23’ 38” N.; Long., 75°42’57” W.; Alt.,82m. Substrata, boulder clay over limestone 
(Ordovician). Equipment:—(1) Bosch Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent 
components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each 200 gm. Period of each, about 5-5 sec. Damping ratios, N.S., 2:1, 
E.W., 18:1. Magnification of each, 120. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registra- 
tion. Independent components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, 11lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of 
each, 20:1. Magnification of each, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. Mechanical registration. 
Mass, 80 kgm. Period, 6 sec. Damping ratio, 20:1. Magnification, about 160. (4) A deformation Instru- 
ment. Photographic registration. Components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, about 20 gm. Period of each, 
about 36 sec. Undamped. Used for determination of tilt. The time service at Ottawa is that of the 
Dominion Observatory and the registration on the record is kept correct to within 0:2 sec. 


Toronto.—Lat., 43° 40’ N.; Long., 79° 24’ W.; Alt., 115-5 m. Substrata, sand and gravel on boulder 
clay to a depth of about 15 m. then shale over crystalline rock (Laurentian) to a depth of about 335-5 metres. 
Equipment:—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. EX.W. component. Mass, 0-23 kgm. 
Period, 18 sec. No damping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. 
Independent components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, 1 lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of each, 
20:1. Magnification of each, 150. 
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Time markings by Toronto Observatory clock. The registration has an error of 2 sec. The time is 
checked by meridian transits. 

Saskatoon.—Lat., 52° 8’ N.; Long., 106°30’ W.; Alt.,515m. Substrata, clay and sand. Equipment: 
Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Components, N.S., E.W. Mass of 
each, 139-3 kgm. Period of each, approximately 9 sec. Damping ratio of each, 5:1. Magnification of 
each, about 60. 1 

Time by local clock, checked occasionally by telephone with train time. 

Victoria.—Lat., 48° 24’ 50” N.: Long., 123° 19’ 28” W.: Alt.,67-6m. Substrata, igneous rock. Equip- 
ment:—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. E.W. comp. Mass, 0:23 kgm. Period, 18 
sec. No damping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent 
components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, 1lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of each, 20:1.. Magni- 
fication of each, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. Mechanicalregistration. Mass, 80kgm. Period, 
5sec. Magnification, 70. 

Time service of the meteorological station. Registration correct to + 0-1 sec. 


IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading, the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
on “The Flora of Canada,”’ prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.S.S., 
and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., and revised by the latter. See page 25 of the 1922-23 
edition or page 73 of the 1921 edition. 


V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 


- by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See page 32 of the 1922-23 


edition or page 82 of the 1921 edition. 


VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later, 
mainly upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pur- 
suits, conserving their own resources and utilizing those of less developed areas. 
Canada is distinctly a new country, the resources of which are but now commencing 
to be appreciated; in recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to their 
extent and value have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to the later sections 
—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 

Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,401,- 
316,413 acres) it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. This figure is of course an estimate and is 
taken to include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, 
and all lands possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present under 
cultivation is, but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 1923 being 
57,230,534 acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year was 9,567,143 
acres. Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area then occupied 
at 140,887,903 acres, figures by provinces of areas occupied and those still available 
being as follows:—Prince Edward Island, 1,216,483 acres occupied and 41,707 acres 


available; Nova Scotia, 4,723,550 and 3,368,450; New Brunswick, 4,269,560 and 


6,448,440; Quebec, 17,257,012 and 26,487,988; Ontario, 22,628,901 and 33,821,099; 
Manitoba, 14,715,844 and 9,984,156; Saskatchewan, 44,022,907 and 49,435,093; 
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Alberta, 29,293,053 and 67,829,947; British Columbia, 2,860,593 and 19,757,407. 
Thus in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still available 
for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some cases 
restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in ail the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and on their frontiers. 


The Maritime provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, perhaps 
particularly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario 
are preeminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializing in 
dairying, tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been 
famous for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta the production of grains is still of primary importance but is giving 
way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock raising industry, once 
so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former importance. In British 
Columbia, the fertile valleys are devoted principally to apple and other fruit crops, 
and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver island are given over to 
general farming and market gardening. 


Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in which splendid crops are grown, is to a large extent unde- 
veloped, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta await cultivation 


Furs.—Canada is one of the world’s greatest fur producers. As early as 1676 
Canadian furs sold in England were valued at £19,500. Since that time great areas 
of northern territory have been explored by hunter and trapper. The larger com- 
panies engaged in the business, notably the Hudsons Bay Co. and Revillon Fréres, 
‘maintain extensive systems of trading posts where trappers call at intervals to 
dispose of their pelts and procure supplies. The large uninhabited areas of northern 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoha and the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for 
many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among the most important 
of which are the beaver, fisher, various varieties of foxes, marten and others. The 
animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months when the country is 
more accessible than during the summer, and the pelts are in the best, condition. 
The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising prices 
after 1890, and has since developed into an important industry. Prince Edward 
Island has always been the centre of the industry but farms are now found in all 
provinces of the Dominion. On Dee. 31, 1923, 1,179 fox farms were in operation, 
with a total of 40,125 foxes, principally of the “silver” variety. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of © 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher, beaver and muskrat. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the 
furs known as ‘Persian lamb,” “astrachan” and “broadtail,” are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. In 1923 the number of farms engaged in the raising of fur- 
bearing animals other than foxes, was 61. Raccoon farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, mink farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also 
raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 

During the year 1922-23 the value of pelts purchased by traders from trappers 
in Canada amounted to $16,761,567. Pelts sold from fur farms in the calendar 
year 1923 were valued at $860,468 and animals sold at $1,014,683. 
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Forests.—Among the most notable of all Canadian natural resources are those 
of the forests. From the days when early French settlers established ship-building 
yards along the St. Lawrence up to the present, when our forests supply millions of 
tons of pulp, paper, and other wood products yearly, these resources have been of 
immense Value, not only to Canada but to the Empire. Canada’s forest areas may 
be stated as follows:—(1) the great coniferous forest of the Rocky mountains and 
Pacific coast, (2) the northern forest, stretching in a wide curve from the Yukon 
north of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (3) the forest extending from lake Huron 
through southern Ontario and Quebec to New Brinswick and the Atlantic coast. 
Estimates have placed the extent of timber lands in the Dominion at 1,196,000 
square miles, of which 478,400 are covered with saw timber of commercial size. 
With regard to quantity of timber, it has also been estimated that the stand of 
timber of merchantable size in 1923 comprised 482,075,500,000 feet board measure 
of saw timber and 1,279,705 cords of pulpwood, the stands in Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia making up over 40 p.c. of the total. These figures 
place Canada next to the United States among the countries of the world with 
respect to forests, and while, during the past, the yearly cuts have generally exceeded 
new growth and considerable losses have been caused by fire and other destructive 
agencies, the extent of the uncut forests and the measures taken to preserve them 
and induce the development of new growth by reforestation assure an adequate 
supply for many years to come. 

The strength and durability of many of the woods of British Columbia, notably 
the Douglas fir and the cedar, place them among the most valuable in commercial 
use, while pulp wood and some of the hardwoods from limits in eastern Canada 
are of equally high grade. Statistics of primary forest production in 1922 place 
its total value at $170,850,096, of which $58,336,848 and $50,735,361 represent 
sawlogs and pulpwood respectively, or its equivalent value in standing timber at 
2,377,845,182 cubic feet. The value of pulp and paper products alone in the 
same year was $155,785,388. 


Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans 
was the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years 
before the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundant catches. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and are 
in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve the 
quality of the fish. The more important fishes of the out-shore fisheries are the 
cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland fisheries 
number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge among 
their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Law- 
rence river, the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps the most 
valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding with trout, 
pike, bass and other game fish, Hudson Bay, with a shore line of 6,000 miles, and 
the Pacific coast. The fisheries of British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 
miles, have in recent years shown a rapid development and the products of the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers now make up two- 
fifths of the fish products of the Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, 
herring and whales are made off the western coast. The total value of the fish- 
eries in the calendar year 1923 was $42,565,545. 


’ 
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Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Their value was first appreciated early 
in the 17th century, when iron was mined in Cape Breton. Following a develop- 
ment which has only become an important one during recent years, when the needs 
of manufacturing industries and a more settled civilization were to be met, Canada 
has now become one of the important mining countries of the world. Her coal 
resources are only now being exploited to any considerable extent, the estimated 
total reserves available amounting to 1,234,269,310,000 metric tons, approximately 
one-sixth of the world’s reserve; over 85 p.c. of the Canadian reserves are in 
Alberta. The total estimated reserves constitute almost one quarter of the total 
amount of coal available in North and South America. Extensive oil fields exist 
in the western provinces, where they remain practically undeveloped. Some 
smaller fields in Ontario have been exploited, while oil shale occurs in several parts of 
eastern Canada. In the production of natural gas, Canada holds second place among 
the countries of the world. Nickel deposits at Sudbury, Ontario, are as large as all 
others in the world combined, and produce six-sevenths of the world total. Copper 
deposits in the same area and in Manitoba, while not of great extent, still assure the 
maintenance and possible increase of the present rate of production. Arsenic in 
large quantities is a by-product obtained in the smelting of Ontario silver ores of 
the Cobalt and Porcupine districts, where the latter are found in large quantities. 
Gold, of which Canada was in 1922 the world’s third largest producer, is also found 
in the same region, in British Columbia, in the Yukon, and in Quebec, where a large 
field is now being extensively prospected. Canada is the second largest producer of 
magnesite and the third largest producer of mica in the world. Large iron deposits, 
although of a low grade, are found in the district north of lake Superior. The asbestos 
deposits of southern Quebec are unrivalled in the production of this mineral. The 
total value of mineral production in Canada during 1923 was $214,312,857. 


Water Powers.—Canada’s water area of 125,756 square miles, distributed as 
it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential electric 
energy. It is estimated that 18,255,316 h.p. are available at a minimum yearly 
flow, 32,075,998 at maximum flow, and that a turbine installation of 41,700,000 h.p. 
is available. The present turbine installation of 3,227,414 h.p. thus represents 
only 8 p.c. of the recorded water power resources. Perhaps the greatest use to 
which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and paper industry, 
and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro-metallurgical 
and the flour milling industries. The water power utilized in the pulp and paper 
industry alone amounted on Feb. 1, 1924, to 726,375 hp. Over 90 p.c. of the 
power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia; Quebec, 
with 7,000,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has the largest resources 
in the Dominion. 


VII.—_CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 
1.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather.! 


Several prime factors play important roles in establishing climatic types, 
latitude, distance from the sea (especially on the western side of the continents), 
altitude, and prevailing winds, the last named being a variable, accounting for 
differences in the character of corresponding seasons in different years. 


1Contributed by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service, Toronto, Canada. 
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Canada, with her huge area, has a wide range of climatic types, varying between 
temperate and arctic, and between marine and semi-arid. No country, however, 
has a climate altogether independent of the rest of the world; the atmosphere knows 
no political boundaries, but moves in accordance with physical laws. 

Prevailing Winds due to Inequality of Atmospheric Pressure.—Meteoro- 
logical research has shown that the earth’s atmosphere is not spread uniformly 
over its surface, and that certain regions exist where the atmospheric pressure is 
either higher or lower than the general average the year round, and other regjons 
where it changes with the seasons. The winds are the outcome of the tendency 
to establish an equilibrium, which, however, is never attained. This general circu- 
lation of the atmosphere is withal a mechanism of marvellous beauty and intricacy, 
which, owing to causes yet imperfectly understood, is subject to many variations. 

The most persistent and relatively unvarying feature of atmospheric distri- 
bution is a helt of high pressure between latitudes 30° and 40° in the southern 
hemisphere. Its partial counterpart exists in the northern hemisphere, but is 
there subject to greater changes which, without doubt, result from the larger land 
areas in the north. Between these two belts of high pressure is a belt of relatively 
low pressure over the equatorial regions. To this distribution, with certain other 
factors, is due the system of trade winds, the northeast and southeast trades. Towards 
higher latitudes beyond 40° in both hemispheres, there is a tendency towards a 
gradual diminution of pressure, and westerly winds prevail in the middle and even 
higher latitudes. 

Unequal Heating of Land and Water.—The physical properties of land 
and water, as regards temperature, play an important role. The earth receives 
almost all its heat from the sun, and the character of the surface on which it falls 
plays a very important role in determining climatic differences. Water has a 
large capacity for heat and, being a fluid, is mixed by the winds and kept fairly 
uniform in temperature to considerable depths. Thus the sun’s heat warms the 
oceans very slowly, and for the same reason the oceans cool very slowly. On the 
other hand, the same solar heat warms a mass of land more rapidly than the same 
mass of water in the ocean, and moreover the sun’s heat is all absorbed in the surface 
layers of the land, which thus become very hot; similarly, when the sun is withdrawn, 
the land surface cools very rapidly. The result of these physical facts is that the 
northern portions of the continents of the northern hemisphere become very cold 
in winter, while the oceans in corresponding latitudes remain warm, and as cooling 
of the lower strata of the atmosphere, resting over the lands, leads to contraction, 
the pressure becomes higher over the continents than over the seas, and conse- 
quently, the tendency is for air to move from land to sea during the winter, while 
in summer, when all the continents become warmer than the oceans, the reverse 
holds. But the winter effect of contracting atmospheric lower strata is in operation 
more or less throughout the year over the ice covered arctic seas, and over Green- 
land, with the result that in summer the barometric pressure is a little higher in the 
polar regions than in the middle latitudes. _~ 

Cyclones and Anticyclones.—This general average distribution of pressure 
has an important bearing on Canadian weather. Another important factor to be 
considered is the influence of anticyclonic and cyclonic areas. We have mentioned 
the west to east drift of the air over the middle latitudes, and it is within and more 
frequently towards the northern limit of this drift, that the phenomena of the 
travelling anticyclone and cyclone are found. The anticyclonic area is a disturbance 
in the general drift of the atmosphere, usually of enormous extent, within which 
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the air is moving spirally outwards from the higher to the lower pressure. Within 
this region the weather is generally fine and settled. The cyclonic area is also a 
disturbance, varying from a few hundred to more than fifteen hundred miles in 
diameter. It may be elliptical or circular or very irregular in form, and within 
its boundaries the air is moving inwards from a higher to a lower pressure. This 
is the region of unsettled and stormy weather. 

The anticyclones and cyclones, designated as areas of high and low pressure, 
or more shortly as highs and lows, pass across the North American continent in 
constant procession from west to east at velocities averaging 20 miles in summer 
and 30 miles in winter. The highs, especially those first appearing in the more 
northern regions, have a tendency towards a southeastward course, while the majority 
of the lows have a more directly eastward movement, the mean average track being 
from British:Columbia to the Great Lakes and thence to Newfoundland. It is the 
passage of these high and low areas which brings to us the changing winds and 
weather, warm showery weather being associated with the lows, and fair, cool or 
cold weather, according to the season, with the highs. As example: the barometer 
is high, in say, Ottawa and Toronto, and begins to fall as a low approaches lake 
Michigan, the wind sets in from the east or southeast, cloudiness increases 
and within twelve hours conditions are more or less favourable for rain. Rain 
falls continuously when warm, moist, expanding and hence cooling air is passing 
slantingly upward over a barrier of relatively cold air, and these conditions are 
frequently found in advance of the low, more especially in the colder seasons, and 
occasionally in summer. But in summer it is more often that the rain partakes 
rather of the character of showers, perhaps with thunder, and this occurs when, 
with the heating of the land, upward moving, convectional, and hence rapidly 
cooling currents, become prevalent. It is often thought that if only water vapour 
in the cloud would fall as rain, it would be sufficient for all purposes, but this is 
not so; the actual amount of water in the cloud is not much greater than is often 
obtained in a heavy dew. Before an abundance of rain can be obtained, it is neces- 
sary to feed the cloud with a copious supply of water vapour. This supply is 
obtained when the centre or trough of lowest pressure approaches the place of 
observation, and the rain usually becomes heavier, and as it passes, the wind shifts 
to the northwest, not infrequently with a squall, and the barometer begins to rise 
in advance of an oncoming area of high pressure, accompanied by clearing weather. 
Such is an ordinary sequence of events over the larger portion of Canada. 

Effect of Topography on Climate.—The topography of a country, however, 
exercises an important influence on weather conditions, and there are many parts of 
Ontario, to say nothing for the moment of British Columbia, where, owing to topo- 
graphical features, considerable rain or snow may fall with westerly winds, when the 
barometer is rising behind a retreating low area. Immediately to the east of lake 
Huron and Georgian bay the land rises rather abruptly over 1,000 feet; westerly 
winds off the lake are deflected upwards by the increasing height of the land, and 
the air, expanding as it rises, is cooled below the dew point, with resulting precipita- 
tion. Hence it is that the snowfall in Grey, Bruce and neighbouring counties is 
greater than in the counties to the south and east, where the land falls away in 
elevation. This topographical effect is more general and more pronounced. in 
British Columbia, where, in winter, the mean temperature of the sea is warmer 
than the land. The air coming eastward from the Pacific rises up the western slopes 
of the mountain ranges, and the cooling effect of expansion leads to very heavy 
rains on the outer coastline, with lighter but still heavy rains on the lower mainland. 
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Climatic Features of the Canadian Provinces.—There are very interesting 
climatic features peculiar to each of the Canadian provinces. Beginning in the 
far west, the most striking feature is the mildness of the climate near the Pacific - 
coast, where the controlling influence is the prevailing westerly winds which bring 
the warm moist air from the Pacific. In addition to this, when winds are northerly 
and easterly, the air is being drawn from higher to lower levels, and is thus gradually 
warmed as the atmospheric pressure increases towards sea level. It is also due to 
this latter cause that the cold spells near the coast are never severe. Another 
feature is the seasonal character of the rainfalls. During the colder months of’ 
the year it is heavy while in summer it is very light. In the cold months, Pacific 
air, on reaching the continent, is cooled both by passing over a relatively cold land, 
- and also a land with rapidly increasing elevation. In summer, on the contrary, 
the sea air is colder than the land, and it is only occasionally, even at high levels, 
that it is cooled below the dew point, hence the deficiency of rain during June, 
July and August. Another factor which plays an important role in British Columbia 
is the anticyclone moving southward from the Yukon. It is at such times that the 
severe east and northeast snowstorms occur in the mountains, 

A problem which is receiving much attention is that of the precipitation of 
the western provinces. It has not yet been definitely decided whence comes the 
moisture which falls in summer rains, but from recent investigation it would appear 
that the greater part is from the gulf of Mexico, though a certain proportion comes 
across the mountains south of Canada from the Pacific. The variation from season 
to season is certainly closely connected with the distribution of atmospheric pressure 
over other parts of the continent. It is surmised that a cold spring, following a 
cold winter with an abnormal accumulation of snow and ice in northeastern Canada, 
including Hudson bay, is usually there followed by a rather persistent abnormally 
high barometer, which in turn leads to a prevalence of east and northeast winds 
over the northern portion of the Great Lakes, and thence westward to the Canadian 
prairies, while over the northwestern portions of the continent, the pressure is 
relatively low. The stream lines of the warm lower atmosphere in the Mississippi 
valley will then be from the southeast, converging towards colder east and northeast 
winds, and gradually rising above them. With such conditions, copious rains are 
likely to occur in the western Canadian provinces. When, in other seasons, a 
series of lows pass eastward across the Great Lakes, the resultant stream lines 
in western Canada will be southwest and west and the rainfall west of the Great 
Lakes will be light. 

A factor which plays an important role in determining the character of western 
winters is the intensity of the anticyclones and the latitude in which they first 
appear. The weather chart of the northern hemisphere between longitude 40° E. 
and 180° W., now prepared daily, includes data both from Alaska and from the 
sub-arctic portions of the north Atlantic, and there is a growing conviction that 
the pressure distribution in northwestern America in winter depends largely on 
the position and the intensity of the normal area of low pressure over the north 
Pacific, which is the resultant of the persistent development of deep cyclonic areas. 

In some seasons these cylonic areas enter the continent very far north, and 
appear actually to prevent the formation of the anticyclones, which are so intimately 
associated with great cold waves, and in such seasons, comparatively mild or even 
very mild winters prevail in the western provinces, the general flow of air being 
from the south and west. In other seasons, the Pacific cyclonic areas develop 
farther south, and enter the continent over British Columbia, and then great 
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anti-cyclones, accompanied by intense cold, develop in the Mackenzie River valley 
and Yukon, and sweep southeastward towards the Great Lakes and eastern Canada. 
One of the problems then to be solved has relation to the factors governing cyclonic 
development in the higher latitudes over the ocean, and one wonders whether 
a varying solar radiation may not cause changes in the barometric distribution 
in the tropics, which will affect the strength of the trade winds and which will in 
turn lead to variations in the great ocean currents, and then, according as the warm 
waters are abnormally far north or far south, the Pacific centre of action will also 
vary. The solution of such a problem may ultimately lead to the possibility of 
forecasting the character of coming winters. 

Canadian territory stretches northward beyond the arctic circle, from lands 
in the western provinces where cereal crops are an assured success to the barren 
lands where only mosses and lichen grow. A question of moment then, is how 
far north the lands of agricultural possibilities extend. Certainly, between the two 
limits, there is a wide zone, in the southern portion of which crops will in most 
years mature, and in the northern portion of which they will only very occasionally 
ripen. Throughout all this vast doubtful area, the factor of long summer sunlight 
plays an important role, and lengthens the period of growth, but another factor, 
acting adversely, is the liability of early and late summer frosts, and the husbandman 
who sees his crops:‘rapidly maturing is not unlikely to see them destroyed in August 
before ready for harvest. Graphs showing summer temperature curves at various 
stations show how in August the downward trend of the curve is very rapid at 
the more northern stations. 

The southern portions of Ontario enjoy a particularly favourable climate, 
partly owing to their being farther south than other portions of the Dominion. 
The most southerly point in Ontario is in the same latitude as Rome and Toronto 
‘is in the same latitude as Florence. The Great Lakes also exert an important 
influence in tempering the cold of winter and moderating the heat of summer, 
and undoubtedly have some influence in equalizing the precipitation, periods of 
drought there being less frequent than in corresponding latitudes to the west. 

The enormous territory included in northern Ontario and Quebec, north of 
a line passing through Quebec city, enjoys a fairly warm summer, and it is only 
as autumn advances that a marked difference of temperature is registered between 
these districts and those farther south. It is not latitude alone which leads to the 
shorter growing season and more severe winters in these northern parts, but rather 
the fact that the mean path of cyclonic depression lies in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence to the south. 

In the southern portions of Ontario and Quebec the winds connected with 
cyclonic circulation commonly veer from east through south to west, while in the - 
north they back through northeast to northwest and it is only occasionally that the 
warmer air of the south is wafted northward. This, of course, leads to a steadier 
and more intense cold in winter, and, as this whole northern region has a fairly 
heavy precipitation, the snow lies deep in winter and does not disappear until 
quite late in the spring. It is practically certain that deforestation will not appre- 
ciably affect this northern climate, the causes which lead to existing conditions 
being the result of a world wide atmospheric circulation. 

The weather types peculiar to the Maritime provinces are likewise largely 
controlled by factors apart from latitude (which is lower than that of Great, Britain). 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lie near the eastern coast line of America, and 
hence are affected at intervals by the cold waves coming from the interior of the 
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continent. Then again the mean path of lows is directly over the northern part of 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, hence conditions associated with cyclonic areas are of 
frequent occurrence. These conditions are accentuated by the fact that many 
storms, especially in winter, develop near the Atlantic coast between the Gulf 
Stream and the cold land, and, moving northeastward, cause gales and bring pre- 
cipitation in the Maritime provinces and Newfoundland. 


2.—The Climate of Canada Since Confederation.! 


It has been proved by geologists that in geological time the climate of the world 


_ has undergone great changes, and many historians and archaeologists have in 


recent years carried on investigations as to whether in historical times there has 
been any appreciable change in the climates of the countries for which exist either 
written records or evidences provided by the remains of man’s handiwork. 

Some, for instance, are of the opinion that there are evidences of increasing 
desiccation in Asia and southern Europe, while in the western hemisphere, in Central 
America and adjacent territories, the disappearance of a by-gone civilization has 
been explained as resulting from a change of climate which has rendered uninhabitable 
a land obviously once well suited to man’s best desires. 

It has, however, been found that there are many conflicting data, and as the 
question stands to-day the general consensus of opinion is that while there have been 
pulsations of both long and short periods during which departures from averages 
have been quite pronounced, both as regards temperature and precipitation, yet 
there have not been appreciable progressive changes in either direction. 

In view of these facts, we may be fairly sure that in the seasons in Canada of 
the more than fifty years since Confederation there have been variations such as 
have occurred down through the centuries and will occur in the future, but we need 
not expect to find any marked climatic change. There is, however, one factor 
which may have to some extent affected the climate of eastern Canada. That is 
deforestation, and yet, be it said in a somewhat guarded manner, the records that 
we possess do not indicate that this factor is as important as it was once thought to be. 


Temperature.—On an inspection of the charts showing the curves of winter 
temperature for the different parts of Canada during the past 50 years, the most 
obvious fact is that the variations from average are largest in the western provinces 
and that they diminish gradually eastward toward the Atlantic coast. At Kdmonton 
the mean temperature of the winter of 1887 was —4°, while that of 1889 was 22°; 
the lowest winter monthly average, —14°, occurred in January, 1886, and the 
highest winter monthly, 22°, occurred in both January and February, 1889. Winni- 
peg shows even a greater range, with a mean winter temperature of —9° in 1887, 
and a mean of 19° in 1878. The lowest monthly mean was —16° in January, 1883, 
and the highest 23° in February, 1878. 

At Toronto, the coldest winters were those of 1875 and 1904, with a mean of 
17°, followed closely by 1885 and 1918 with a mean of 18°. The warmest winter 
was 1890 with a mean of 31° and the next warmest 1919 with a mean of 30° and 1921 
with a mean of 29°, which give a difference of 14° between the warmest and the 
coldest winters. The coldest monthly mean recorded was 10.2° in February, 1875, 
the warmest January mean was 33° in 1880 and the warmest February was 30° in 
1882. 


1By Sir Frederick Stupart, Director, Meteorological Service, Toronto, Canada, 
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At Montreal the coldest winter means were 10° in 1875, 1904 and 1905 and the 
warmest 21° in 1878 and 1892; the coldest January was 4° in 1888 and also in 1893, 
and the warmest 22° in both 1880 and 1918. The coldest February was 6° in 1885 
and the warmest 27° in 1877. 

In Nova Scotia, as represented by Halifax, the coldest winters were those of 
1868 and 1905, with mean temperatures of 18°, and the warmest were those of 1870 
and 1889, each with a mean temperature of 28°. The coldest January was that of 
1920 with a temperature of 14°, and the coldest February was that of 1923, with a 
mean of 14°. \ 

The lowest temperatures on record at various stations in Canada are as fol- 
lows:—F'ort Good Hope, Mackenzie river, —79°; Fort Vermilion —78°; Edmonton 
—57°; Prince Albert —70°; Winnipeg —53°; White River, Ontario, —60°; Toronto 
—26°; Ottawa —32°; Montreal —28°; Quebec —34°; Halifax —21°. 

The record of 52 years at Winnipeg presents some very interesting facts. In 
the first 25 years there were but seven winters with a mean temperature higher than 
the mean of the whole period, while in the last 27 years there were but five winters 
with a mean below that of the whole period. This seems to indicate that the winter 
climate of the West is becoming milder, but it is a significant fact that the much 
longer record at St. Paul, Minn., indicates that the thirties and forties of the last - 
century were comparatively mild in the West, hence there is suspicion of a long 
period weather cycle. 

In Ontario, as represented by Toronto, the temperature curve of 53 years 
shows somewhat the same characteristics as that of Winnipeg, with more winters 
below average in the first half than in the second. In the Toronto record going 
back to 1831, there is, however, confirmation of the fact, indicated at St. Paul, that a 
long period beginning in the fifties and ending about 1888, during which the majority 
of the winters were abnormally cold, had been preceded by a period of about 20 
years during which, while some few winters were very cold, most were comparatively 
mild. ‘The decade 1841-1850 had, on the average, the mildest winters in the whole 
period 1831-1924. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it would be unwise to form any definite conclusions 
regarding climatic changes on a record of even fifty years, as there are manifest 
evidences of pulsations of a longer period. 

Since the Toronto record is much the longest, it is the most instructive we 
possess, and the following are some of the most noticeable features regarding the 
winters in Ontario. In the 1840-1850 period there were eight winters above normal 
temperature. The next twenty years contained more winters below than above 
but no very wide extremes.. Then followed from 1873 to 1883 a period during which 
the winters alternated between cold and mild, while the six consecutive winters . 
1883-88 were all cold. The next four winters were mild and then from 1894 to 1903 
there were ten successive winters of almost average temperature. The winters of 
1904 and 1905 were very cold and then followed eleven years above average, with 
but two exceptions. The winters 1918-21 alternated very cold and very mild; that 
of 1920 being one of the coldest on record, and 1921 one of the mildest; 1922:was 
mild; 1923 was a little below average, and 1924 nearly average. 

The general form of the temperature curves of Montreal and Halifax are very 
similar to those of western stations, but they do not give evidence of quite as marked 
a tendency towards a preponderance of milder winters in the last quarter century. 
At Montreal the mean temperature of the last decade was 1° below the mean of the 
whole period, while the mean of the first decade was 1° above. At Halifax the 
mean of the last decade was a fraction of a degree higher than that of the first decade. 
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While, as we have seen, the winters vary very considerably in severity, yet, as the 
spring advances, departures from a normal value diminish, and the summer season 
throughout the Dominion is subject to relatively small variations. There are 
differences, however, and in Alberta the summers of the eighties, exclusive of 1881, 
1886 and 1889, were distinctly cooler than any term of years since then, while the 
summers of 1894, 1896, 1898 and 1906 especially were marked by higher tempera- 
ture. In nearly all other years the mean of the season differed very little from the 
normal derived from the whole period. 

The general character of the summers as regards temperature has been much 
the same in Manitoba as in the provinces farther west. In the seventies they were 
warm, while in the eighties they were cool, especially in 1883 and 1885. The nineties 
‘were also cool, except ’90, ’93 and ’94, but since 1900 warm summers have pre- 
dominated, with marked exceptions, however, in 1904 and 1905 and again in 1915. 

From Ontario eastward the year 1869 had the coolest summer in 52 years, and 
after that the coolest summers occurred from 1882 to 1891, exclusive of 1887, and in 
1902-3-4. A decade of warm summers commenced in 1892 and then since 1905 
warm summers have predominated, but 1912-15 and ’17 were comparatively cool. 
The spell of greatest heat ever recorded in Ontario occurred in the first week of 
July, 1911, when temperatures above 100° were registered on several consecutive 
days in the peninsula of Ontario. The summer of 1921 was the warmest on record 
and July was the warmest month. 

There is some evidence of a tendency towards a somewhat higher mean tempera- 
ture in both summer and autumn months in Ontario, a tendency which is more 
doubtful in the other provinces. In the early days of settlement in Ontario summer 
frosts were not uncommon but have since become quite rare. It would appear 
reasonable to suppose that deforestation of the country east of the Mississippi must 
lead to greater insolation in the northern United States and this would affect Ontario 
more than the other provinces. 

The dates and severity of late spring and early autumn frosts in the western 
_ provinces are not quite conclusive, but the general inference from the longer records 
combined with those of short period is that there has been no appreciable change 
since the early days of settlement. 

Precipitation.—Fifty-two years of meteorological records afford no ground 
for belief that the precipitation of the Dominion has changed with the gradual 
deforestation and the general activities of man in covering the country with a 
network of railways and wires carrying electrical currents. Variations of a character 
which suggest cycles, probably due to cosmical causes, are, however, quite apparent, 
but at the same time perplexing, and it may be assumed with a high degree of proba- 
bility that there has been no permanent progressive change in either rainfall or snow. 

The Winnipeg records and also records from a shorter term of years in the West 
indicate that the eighties included more dry summers than in any subsequent cor- 
responding period, while the Alberta records show a remarkable period of about 
six wet summers from 1899 to 1904, and again from 1911 to 1915. 

While 1878 was the year of greatest.precipitation in Ontario, and also the 
summer of greatest rainfall, the seventies as a whole had dry summers. In the 
eighties the summers of ’80 and ’83 and ’85 were wet and others about normal, 
excepting ’87 which was very dry. In the nineties the summers of ’95, ’96, '98 and ’99 
were particularly dry, while the other years had an ample but not excessive rainfall. 
Since 1900 the summers of 1907, 1911 and 1913 were exceptionally dry, while others 
were nearly normal. At Montreal the year immediately succeeding Confederation 
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and 1915 were the years of least precipitation, and 1869, 1885 and 1900 were the 
years of greatest precipitation. The decade commencing 1870 was that of least 
precipitation and that commencing 1900 of greatest. Here again we have no 
indication of progressive change. 

The records of precipitation made at Halifax since 1868 show no evidence of 
progressive change during the fifty-seven years which have elapsed. During the 
first decade the average annual precipitation was 54 inches, during the second 58 
inches, the third 57, the fourth 58, the fifth 54 inches. The wettest years were 
1884, 1888, 1896, 1907, 1908, 1910, with total precipitation respectively as follows: 
64, 67, 70, 64, 65, 68 inches. The driest years were 1868, 1879, 1889, 1894, 1905, 
1914, 1916, 1921, the respective totals being 50, 48, 47, 45, 48, 48, 46, 44 inches. In 
the first decade the greatest annual snowfall was 125 inches and the least 29 inches. 
In the second decade these figures became respectively 134 inches and 32 inches; 
in the third 108 and 50} inches, in the fourth 108 and 55 and in the fifth 101 and 38. 
In January, 1894, 56 inches of snow fell and in October, 1896, 15 inches of rain were 
recorded on a total of 20 days. 

In the seventies and early eighties there were many more years with heavy 
snowfalls in March in Ontario and Quebec than have occurred in any period of 
equal length since then. The result was to make the annual average snowfall for 
that period considerably higher than the normal, although the annual total pre- 
cipitation in years with a snowy March was frequently below normal. Lack of 
observations for this period in the western provinces, except at Winnipeg, leaves us 
restricted to a consideration of the years since 1883. The most remarkable feature 
of the western snowfalls was the change from light to heavy snowfalls which occurred 
in the nineties. If we consider the decades 1885-1894, 1895-1904, 1905-1914, and 
form the average annual totals of snowfall for these, we find at Medicine Hat, 29 
inches in the first decade, 45 inches in the second, 24 inches in the third. At Edmon- 
ton the figures are respectively, 36, 52, 39 inches; at Calgary 37, 51 and 42; at Qu’Ap- 
pelle, 45, 70 and 51. At Winnipeg, however, the sequence is different, the respective 
decadal averages running 52, 434, 503. At Prince Albert the first of these decades is 
missing, but the second two have averages of 584 and 483, which sufficiently resemble 
the other records, as do also the figures for these two decades at Battleford, viz., 35 
and 24. 

3.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederick Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, which 
for reasons of space is not reprinted here, to the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


4.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables 6 and 7 which follow, have been prepared by the Meteorological Service 
of Canada for insertion in the Year Book. For the interpretation of Table 6 a note 
on the method used in measuring temperature and precipitation is appended. 


4 
‘TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATIONs 


TEMPERATURE.—At the stations of the Dominion Meteorological Service the highest 
and lowest temperature in each 24 hours, termed respectively the maximum and the mini- 
mum, are recorded by self-registering thermometers. For any month the sum of the daily 
maxima, divided by the number of days of the month, is the mean maximum temperature 
of that month. The mean minimum temperature is obtained in a similar manner. The 
half sum of the mean maximum and the mean minimum is called the mean temperature, 
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The averages of these results for any particular month over a period of years are the average 
means for that period and are used as normal means or temperatures of reference. The 
highest and lowest temperatures recorded during the whole period of years are termed 
the extreme maximum and extreme minimum respectively. These latter figures are of 
course to be regarded as extraordinary, the more unlikely to recur the longer the period 
from which they have been derived. Temperatures below zero have the minus sign (—) 
prefixed. The mean winter temperature is based on the records of January, February, 
March, November and December, and the mean summer temperature is based on those 
of June, July and August. 


PrecrPitaTion.— Under the collective term ‘‘precipitation’’ is included all moisture 
which has been precipitated from the atmosphere upon the earth: rain, snow, hail, sleet, 
ete. The amount of moisture is conveniently measured by determining the depth to which 
it has accumulated upon an impervious surface, and is always expressed in inches of depth. 
The total depth of snow is tabulated separately, but is added to the depth of rain after 
division by ten. An extended series of experiments in melting and measuring snow having 
been collated, the rule was deduced that a given fall of snow will, in melting, diminish 
on the average to one-tenth of its original depth. This rule is used in practice. All solid 
_ forms of precipitation other than snow are included in the tables of rain. 


6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations. 
VicroriA, B.C.—Lat. 48° 25’ N., long. 123° 21’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean | ae wae ich Lew wean Averages. Extremes. 
daily y : est. | est. : 

max. min. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest., Least. 
SANG cine cele 39-2 43-5 35-0 | 56-0 |—2-0 8-5 | 3-88] 6-3 4-51 6-54 2-56 
1K) 0 ee 40-3 45-0 35-6 | 60-0 | 6-0 9-4] 3-08] 4-5 3-53 6-20 0-96 
Mare ite... 43-1 49-2 37-0 | 68-0 | 17-0 12-2} 2-40} 1-5 2-55 4-58 0-67 
April?ssossn. 47-7 54-9 40-6 | 75-0 | 24-0 14-3 | 1-78 Ss 1-73 5-40 0-21 
MAY Secccess 53-0 60-7 45-3 | 83-0 | 31-0 15-4 | 1-30 ~ 1-30 2-83 0-35 
JUNC ecaeees 57-1 65-1 49-0 | 88-0 | 36-0 16-1 | 0-93 - 0-93 2-37 0-08 
Julyncs occas 60-3 69-2 51-2 | 90-0 | 37-0 18-0 | 0-36 - 0-36 1-15 R 
PAU Tc Sees 60-0 68-8 51-2 | 88-0 | 37-0 17-6 | 0-65 - 0-65 2-26 0-00 
MOUt Herc eacs 55-6 63-3 47-9 | 85-0 | 30-0 15-4 | 2-01 - 2-01 4-27 0-32 
OCt ey csesee 50-4 56-0 44-8 | 70-0 | 28-0 11-2 | 2-55 - 2-55 5-60 0-46 
INOVar a csecse 44-5 48-6 40-5 | 63-0 | 17-0 8-1 | 6-31 1-5 6-46 11-50 0-91 
WGC 2 oes 41-5 45-1 37-8 | 69:0 | 8-0 7-3 | 5-86} 0-5 5-91 12-41 1-66 
WCAT cc eens 49-4 55-8 43-0 | 90-0 '—2-0 12-8 131-06 | 14:3! 32-49 51-03 22-58 


Vancouver, B.C.—Lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 


DOME etre: 35-0 39-2 30-9 ) 55-0 2-0 8-3 | 7-12 | 14-4 8-56 10-54 6-08 
BReD.ese ees 37-8 43-1 32-5 | 58-0 | 10-0 10-6 | 5-90 3-2 6-22 10-17 2-60 
Mares cdees 41-9 49-0 34-8 | 61-0 | 15-0 14-2 | 4-31 1:5 4.46 10-29 0-89 
Ts sgl ee ees 47-0 55-8 38-3 | 79-0 | 27-0 17-5 | 3-09 - 3-09 5-29 1-04 
IEA Eee Sosa 53-5 62-3 44.7 | 80-0 | 33-0 17-6 | 3-56 - 3-56 5-39 1-44 
DONS. oe sda 58-4 67-7 49-1 | 88-0 | 36-0 18-6 | 2-82 - 2-82 5-42 1-43 
DW Varna cat 63-2 73°3 53-0 | 90-0 | 43-0 20:3 | 1-33 - 1-33 2-45 0-32 
NTT Ss rere 61-5 71-0 52-0 | 92-0 | 39-0 19-0 | 1-71 - 1:71 5-86 0-22 
Sei. w nasa. 2 55-7 64-0 47-4 | 82-0 | 30-0 16-6 | 4-29 - 4-29 9-09 1-61 

[C1 ee eee 49-2 55-7 42-6 | 69-0 | 23-0 13-1 | 5-69 - 5-6 9-20 1-76 
INOVin sce te: 42-4 47-1 37-6 | 63-0 | 15-0 9-5 |10-97 3-1 11-28 18-99 4-18 
WOGs2 6 oo 38-9 42-8 35-0 | 58-0 | 17-0 7-8 | 7-27 2-9 7:56 9-55 4-21 
SVIGATY eicrevaisiets 48-7 56-0 41-5 | 92-0 2-0 14-5 158-06 | 25-1 60-57 72-29 52-27 

Port Srvpson, B.C.—Lat. 54° 34’ N., long. 130° 25’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) 

WANT. che tet 34-0 40-0 28-1 | 64-0 ;— 9:0 11-9 | 8-62 9-8 9-60 16-74 1-08 
WODitesss cate 84-8 41-8 27-7 | 63-0 |—10-0 14-1 | 6-07 | 11-8 7:25 16-65 1-93 
IME SI. 255 Jt cere 37-6 44.8 30-3 | 63-0 11-0 14-5 | 5-06 5:3 5-59 8-16 1-41 
LN ul ee ae 41-6 49-9 33-4 | 73-0 18-0 16-5 | 4-85 3-0 5-15 14-31 2-24 
EBV. eee oe 6 48-3 56-5 40-0 | 79:0 27-0 16-5 | 5-14 - 5-14 9-84 1-63 
DUNO: 0 Sen e 52-8 60-5 45-1 | 88-0 34-0 15-4 | 4-26 - 4-26 7-50 1-20 
MWY. cet oie 56-0 63-3 48-8 | 88-0 29-0 14-5 | 4-42 - 4-42 9-41 1-28 
BANG Ne leretesi6 56-7 63-8 49-5 | 80:0 31-0 14-3 | 6-93 - 6-93 14-11 1-74 
Beptes..k vs... 52-2 59-1 45-2 | 74-0 30-0 13-9 | 9-03 - 9-03 14-63 2-20 
(O07 ae are 47-1 53-5 40-7 | 65-0 28-0 12-8 |12-21 - 12-21 16-99 6-71 
EW oh cia tiecese 39-7 45-6 33-7 | 65-0 6-0 11-9 |11-47 | .1-6 11-63 23-90 3-26 
WBOE Ss so 0 36-9 42-6 31-2 | 62-0 5-0 11-4 |10-11 8-7 10-98 18-82 5-23 
VOADS ich. 44-8 51-8 37-8 | 88-0 |—10-0 14-0 188-17 | 40-2 92-19 126-48 62-05 
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36 PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CANADA 


6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
: continued. 


Kamuoors, B.C.—Lat. 50° 41’ N., long. 120° 18’ W. (Observations for 22 years.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months.""| arean ||! Bean) Meat ice Low- | cae eo etoees en eee ee 
daily y UY | est. | est. eens . 

max. min. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. |Greatest. ; Least. 
Jane, Aen 22-4 28-3 16-5 | 54-0 |—31-0 11-8 | 0-13 7-7 0-90 0-60 0-35 
ING Os diced ae 26-5 83-4 19-6 | 64-0 |—27-0 13-8 | 0-20 6-0 0-80 1-17 -0-02 
Mian yan ae 37-6 47-3 27-8 | 70-0 |— 6-0 19-5 | 0-20 1-2 0-32 0-83 0-01 

April ens 49-7 61-1 38-3 | 92-0 19-0 22-8 | 0-36 iS) 0-36 1-36 R 

IW ER emeeteron.s 57-5 70-3 44-8 |100-0 26-0 25-5 | 0-93 - 0:93 2-50 R 
JUNO ree eater 64-6 76-4 52-7 {101-0 85-0 234 | 1528. - 1-23 3-07 0-57 
JUlyeeeeeeee 69-6 82-7 56-5 |102-0 42-0 26-2 | 1-27 - 1-27 3-50 0-35 
SALI eer ae 68-1 80-9 55-4 |101-0 35-0 25-5 | 1-05 - 1-05 3-73 0-00 
Septasaracnne 58-4 69-3 47-4 | 93-0 28-0 21-9 | 0-94 - 0-94 2-34 0-10 

Ot haere 47-8 56-2 39:3 | 82-0 16-0 16-9 | 0-57 0-2 0-59 1-41 R 
Novauonaae 35-8 41-5 30-2 | 72-0 |—22-0; 11-3 | 0-40 6-5 1-05 1-23 0-07 
Decea.ccrnie 28-8 32-6 24-9 | 59-0:|—17-0 7-7 | 0-20 | 13-5 1:55 0-64 0-12 
Mears taceise 47-2 56-7 387-8 |102-0 |—31-0 18-9 | 7-48 | 35-1 10-99 13-47 7:07 

Dawson, YuKon.—Lat. 64° 5’ N., long. 139° 20’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 

Janene ciaie —24-6 | —18-0 | —31-3 | 30-0 |—68-0 13-3 | 0-00 8-6 0:86 1-73 R 
Hob cess tee —12-0 | — 4-3 | —19-6 | 45-0 |—55-0 15-3 R 7:3 0-73 1-35 0-20 
Mearns. cc ase 5-6 16-5 | — 5+3 | 52-0 |—47-0 21-8 | 0-01 4-7 0-48 1-21 0-00 
PApril saenas 27-6 40-2 15-1 | 67-0 |—30-0 25-1 | 0-18 4-7 0-65 1-68 0-23 
BY awcceaess 46-8 59-0 34-6 | 85-0 12-0 24-4 | 0-88 0-4 0-87 2-00 0-25 
Junes Ne deee 56-9 70°3 43-6 | 90-0 27-0 26-7 ; 1-18 0-3 1-21 2-66 0-25 
uly, Ais eters 59-4 °71-9 46-8 | 95-0 31-0 25-1 | 1-61 1-61 3-32 0-62 
PATIO. oy. carchaitye 54-0 66-2 41-7 | 85:0 23-0 24-5 | 1-51 - 1-51 2-38 0-07 
Deptas ees 41-6 51-1 32-2 | 78-0 8-0 18-9 | 1-40 1-8 1-58 3-52 0:86 
Oct hakstehe 26-4 32-7 20-1 | 68-0 |—22-0 12-6 | 0-29 8-8 1-17 4-09 0-10 
UN OV is encore 0-4 6-4 | — 5-6 | 46-0 |—48-0 12-0 | 0-01 | 12-4 1-25 2-60 0-24 
1 Bera Ha cro —10-2 | — 4-3 | —16-1 | 38-0 |—63-0 11-8 R 10-9 1-09 2-09 0-08 
SViearicc ested 22-6 33-0 13-0 | 95-0 |—68-0 20-0 | 7-02 | 59-9 13-01 17-75 6-28 

Epmonton, Atta.—Lat. 58° 35’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. (Observations for 30 years:) 

15-6 | — 3-8 | 57-0 |—57-0 19-4 | 0-06 7-0 0:76 2-49 0:05 

21-1 0-1 | 62-0 |—57-0 21-0 | 0-00 6-7 0-67 2-33 Ss 

84-9 11-9 | 72-0 |—40-0 23-0 | 0-05 6-2 0-67 1-93 R 
52-9 28-6 | 84-0 |—15-0 24-3 | 0-44 3:6 0-80 2-60 0-04 
64-4 388-1 | 90-0 10-0 26-3 | 1-73 1:3 1-86 4-04 0-20 
~ 70-1 44-4 | 94-0 25-0 25-7 | 3-26 NS) 3-26 8-53 0-00 
73-7 | 48-8 | 94-0 33-0 24-9 | 3-56 - 3-56 11-13 0-15 
71-6 46-4 | 90-0 26-0 25-2 | 2-47 - 2-47 6-43 0-49 
62-9 37-8 | 87-0 12-0 25-1 | 1-338 0-7 1-40 4-32 0-00 
53-2 30-3 | 82-0 |—10-0 22-9 | 0-39 3:5 0-74 1-86 0-00 
33-3 15-6 | 74-0 |—37-0 17-7 | 0-06 6-7 0-73 3-57 0-00 
24-7 7-3 | 60-0 |—43-0 17-4 | 0-07 6-8 0-75 3-21 0-00 
48-2 25-6 | 94-0 |—57-0 22-6 113-42 | 42-5 17-67 27-81 8-16 

Mepicine Har, Aura.—Lat. 50° 2’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 

AW sere reitstees 11-2 21-6 0-7 | 62-0 |—51-0 20-9 | 0-00 6-1 0-61 1-72 0-00 
OD, clone 12-8 23-5 2-1 | 64-0 |—46-0 21-4 | 0-01 6-0 0-61 1-51 0-00 

Marton joa 26-7 38-4 14-9 | 84-0 |—38-0 23-5 | 0-11 5-0 0-61 1-62 NS) 
April We ase 45-1 58-8 81-4 | 96:0 |—16-0 27-4 | 0:37 2-4 0-61 2-26 0-03 
Misty. Arianne 54-7 68-0 41-5 | 99-0 12-0 26-5 | 1-70 0-5 1-75 6-29 0-12 
une: co eee 62-5 75-6 49-3 |107-0 30-0 26-3 | 2-57 NS) 2-57 5-62 0-00 
OUWly: mee see 68-4 82-7 54-1 |108-0 36-0 28-6 | 1-73 = 1-73 4-86 0:09 
TANT crave sisisie 66-0 80-7 51-4 |104-0 31-0 29-3 | 1-51 - 1-51 5-65 0-00 
Dept. seas aete 56-5 70-2 42-7 | 94-0 17-0 27-5 | 0-88 0-4 0-92 2-41 0-00 
Oct sean 45-8 58-7 32-9 | 93-0 |—10-0 25-8 | 0-51 1-1 0-62 3°48 0-00 

INOW A eos eee 29-3 39-9 18-7 | 76-0 |—36-0 21-2 | 0-08 6-4 0-72 3-11 R 
DEC cacaieaieee 21-1 31-0 11-2 | 68-0 |—37-0 19-8 | 0:06 4-7 0-53 1-42 0-00 
Yeariwse 41-7 54-1 29-2 1108-0 |—51-0 22-2 111-53 | 32-6 12-79 22-28 6-72 


TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 37 
§6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
Fort Vermiion, Autta.—Lat. 53° 21’ N., long. 110°52’ W. (Observations for 18 years.) 
Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months Wrear Mean | Mean Bich-| Lew: Mean Averages. Extremes. 
dail daily daily iat at daily 
y max min. : ‘ | range. | Rain,|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.) Least. 
-8|— 2-5 |— 27-1 | 50-0 |—77-0 24-6 | 0-00 4-7 0-47 1-80 0-15 
. 9-7 |— 17-5 | 53-0 |—58-0| 27-2 | 0-00} 3-7 0-37 0-65 0-20 
ates ciatave x16 11-8 26:0 |— 2-4 | 63-0 |—41-0 28-4 | 0-01 7-0 0-71 1-70 0-00 
JA 8 Caeaeeee 32-0 44.5 19-5 | 78-0 |—29-0 25-0 | 0-28 6-1 0-84 1-85 0:00 
Mae eee cciss : 49-3 63-3 35-3 | 93-0 13-0 28-0 | 0-78 0-6 0-84 2-06 0-00 
June. 57-9 72-2 43-7 | 98-0 26-0 28-5 | 1-65 0-1 1-66 3-44 0-25 
dh Sea 61-0 75-2 46-9 | 94-0 28-0 28-3 | 1-60 — 1-60 3-49 0-51 
JRC ee ee 57-1 70-4 43-8 |101-0 28-0 26-6 | 1-57 — 1-57 3-32 0-53 
NODC: sone 47-3 58-2 36-4 | 84-0 9-0 21-8 | 1-40 0-1 1-41 2-33 0-64 
Ort ee 33-1 43-1 23-1 | 70-0 |—14-0] 20-0 | 0-26] 2-1 0-47 0-81 0-00 
INC ee 14-0 22-4 5-6 | 48-0 |—26-0 16-8 | 0-02 72 0-74 1-40 0-20 
DEC Ss )s «rctee:s — 1-7 10-2 |— 13-6 | 65-0 |—50-0 23-8 | 0-00 5-0 0-50 1-60 0-20 
Wiehe Saeaere 28-6 41-1 16-1 |101-0 |—77-0| 25-0 | 7-52 | 36-6} 11-18 14-78 7-60 
Fort Curerwyan, Auta.—Lat. 58° 46’ N., long. 111° 13’ W. (Observations for 16 years.) 
Manes «Sc — 11-9 |— 3-5 |— 20-4 | 45-0 |—55-0] 16-9 | 0-00} 9-0 0-90 1-68 0-02 
OD ee tec sete — 9-1 0-5 |— 18-7 | 46-0 |—56-0 19-2 R 5-8 0-58 2-03 0-03 
Mah ds a 5-0 15-1 |— 5-0 | 47-0 |—41-0 20-1 R 5-8 0-58 1-58 0:09 
SAT Ress as a ~28-5 39-4 17-6 | 69-0 |—22-0 21-8 | 0-20 4-4 0-64 3-04 0-06 
MAYS cca .0. 44-5 53-8 35-1 | 83-0 |— 3-0 18-7 | 0-65 1:6 0-81 2-08 0-02 
MRINOY Ss sc:s%sua's's 54-0 64-6 43-3 | 90-0 24-0 21-3 | 1-56 0-1 1-57 8-31 0-10 
chat hae ea 61-5 71-0 51-9 | 93-0 | 26-0} 19-1 | 2-64 - 2-64 9-52 0-21 
PATI OREPY Ne o's 58-1 68-1 48-2 | 89-0 | 25-0} 19-9 | 1-64 - 1-64 3-67 0-39 
BED bic cs « 45-2 53-0 87°3 | 79-0 | 18-0] 15-7 | 1-52) 0-5 1-57 2-93 0-27 
OCOR A aajccia 33-7 40-1 27-3 | 66-0 |— 9-0] 12-8} 0-32 | 4:3 0-75 5-30 0-02 
POW eas close 11-0 17-9 4-2 | 56-0 |—33-0 13-7 | 0-05 8-6 0-91 2-28 0-26 
DY, eee 2-2 10:3 |— 5-9 | 49-0 |—48-0 16-2 | 0-01 9-1 0-92 3-20 0-09 
BYGOGT ss ions 26-9 35-8 17-9 | 90-0 |—56-0 17-9 | 8-59 | 49-2 13-51 16-99 6-70 
Qu’ AppELLE, SasK.—Lat. 50° 32° N., long. 103° 57’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
— 0:6 8-5 | — 9-7 | 50-0 |—47-0| 18-2 | 0:00} 6-9 0-69 2-28 0-05 
2-0 11-2 | — 7-2 | 50-0 |—55-0 18-4 | 0-00 8-1 0-81 2-85 0-12 
16-0 25°7 6-2 | 76-0 |—45-0 19-5 |. 0-06 9-6 1-02 4-11 0-05 
37:3 49-1 25-5 | 89-0 |—24-0 23-6 | 0-43 6-7 1-10 3°59 0-29 
49-8 62-4 37-3 | 92-0 8-0 25-1 | 2-40 3-1 2-71 6-95 0-25 
59-6 70°8 48-4 |101- 25-0 22-4 | 3-69 iS) 3-69 7-19 0-32 
63-8 75-9 51-7 |100-0 34-0 24-2 | 2-84 - 2-84 7-25 0-58 
61-1 73-3 48-9 |100-0 7-0 24-4 | 2-04 = 2-04 5-03 0-30 
52-0 64-0 39-9 | 93-0 12-0 24-1 | 1-28 1-0 1-38 4-61 0-08 
40-8 51-5 30-2 | 86-0 |—12-0 21:3 | 0-53 4-5 0-98 3-35 Ss 
21-8 30-4 13-3 | 73-0 |—30-0 17-1 | 0-14 8-4 0-98 2-51 0-12 
10-7 18-5 2-8 | 49-0 |—40-0 15-7 | 0-01 7-1 0-72 3-11 0-03 
34-5 45-1 23-9 |101-0 |—55-0 21-2 |13-42 | 55-4 18-96 26-47 10-14 
Prince ALRERT, SASK.—Lat. 53° 12’ N., long. 105° 48’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
— 5-9 5-3 | —17-1 | 53-0 |—67-0 22-4 | 0-00 8-2 0-82 2-00 0-22 
— 1:3 11-3 | —13-9 | 52-0 |—70-0 25-2 | 0-01 6-8 0-69 2-15 0-04 
12-1 26-2 | — 2-1 | 68-0 |—44-0| 28-3] 0-10 | 7:7 0-87 2-56 0-17 
36-1 48-7 23-6 | 86-0. |—238-0 25-1 | 0-38 4-4 0-82 3°37 0-03 
48-9 62-6 35-2 | 90-0 2-0 27-4 | 1-34 1:6 1-50 4-87 0-01 
58-1 71-0 45-1 | 96-0 17-0 25-9 | 2-67 - 2-67 7-36 1-00 
62-0 74-2 49-8 | 93-0 33-0 24-4 | 2-31 - 2:31 5-31 0-17 
58-8 71-7 46-0 | 94-0 22-0 25-7 | 2-31 - 2-31 8-01 R 
49-4 61-7 37-1 | 87-0 14-0 24-6 | 1-32 0-7 1-39 2-94 0-09 
38:3; 49-2 27-4 | 85-0 |— 5-0 21-8 | 0-57 2°3 0-80 1-97 0-10 
18-5 27-4 9-5 | 66-0 |—41-0 17-9 | 0-12 8-7 0-99 3-06 0-07 
5-3 15-1 | — 4-5 | 58-0 |—57-0 19-6 | 0-01 8-0 0-81 2-61 0-19 
31-7 43-7 19-7 | 96-0 |—70-0} 24-0 11-18 | 48-4 | 15-97 29-88 9-25 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— . 
continued. 


Winnieec, Man.—Lat. 49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. 


Temperature °F. 


(Observations for 30 years.) 


Precipitation in inches. 


Months. Mean wean ae High Low- wean ____ Averages. Extremes. 
daily max min, | &t- | est range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
— 3-5 6-8 | —13-8 | 42-0 |—46-0 20-6 | 0-01 8-1 0-82 2-12 0-12 
— 0:5 10-7 | —11-8 | 46-0 |—46-0 22-5 | 0-01 7-4 0-75 1-80 0-09 
15-2 26-7 3-6 | 73-0 |—37-0 23-1 | 0-21 9-6 1-17 3-00 0-29 
38-7 50-1 27-4 | 90-0,|—13-0 22-7 | 1-10 4-4 1-54 5-64 0-25 
51-5 64-5 38-5 | 94-0 11-0 26-0 | 2-06 0-9 2-15 6-38 0-11 
62-6 74-9 50-2 |101-0 21-0 24-7 | 3-03 - 3-03 6-30 0-45 
66-2 78-1 54-3 | 96:0 35-0 23-8 | 3-25 - 3-25 7-14 0-87 
62-7 75-0 50-4 |103-0 30-0 24-6 | 2-18 - 2-18 4-75 0-77 
54-1 65-9 42-2 | 99-0 17-0 23-7 | 2-07 0-1 2-08 5-49 0-60 
41-6 52-0 31-3 | 85-0 |— 3-0 20-7 | 1-22 1-4 1-36 5-67 0-29 
22-0 30-8 13-3 | 71-0 |—33- 17-5 | 0-17 8-2 0-99 2-34 0-06 
72 16-7 | — 2-4 | 49-0 |—44-0 19-1 | 0-06 8-6 0-92 3-99 0-11 
34-8 46-0 23-6 |103-0 |—46-0 22-4 |15-37 | 48-7 20-24 28-40 14-38 
Port Artuur, Ont.—Lat. 48° 27’ N., long. 89° 13’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
6-2 17-1 | — 4-6 |} 48-0 |—40-0 21-7 | 0-02 7-4 0-76 1-46 0-21 
8-2 19-7 | — 3-3 | 52-0 |—51-0 23-0 | 0-05 6-5 0:70 2-77 0-04 
19-6 30:8 8-4 | 70-0 |—42-0 22-4 | 0-11 8-1 0-92 2-76 0-18 
85-6 44-7 26-4 | 78-0 |— 3-0 18-3 | 1-19 3:6 1-55 3-09 0-07 
46-0 55-6 36-5 | 89-0 16-0 19-1 | 1-98 0-5 2-03 4-10 0-36 
57-1 67-2 47-0 | 91-0 20-0 20-2 | 2-69 - 2-69 6-94 0-50 
62-6 73°5 51-7 | 96-0 33-0 21-8 |-3-76 - 3-76 9-21 1-39 
59-0 70:6 47-5 | 94-0 31-0 2391 | 2-77 - 2-77 5-06 1-02 
52-8 62-3 43-3 | 88-0 19-0} 19-0 | 3-26 - 3-26 7-54 1-30 
41-5 50-6 32-9 | 80-0 1-0 17-7 | 2-39 0-9 2-48 5-27 0:37 
26-7 34-6 18-7 | 69-0 |—22-0 15-9 | 0-84 6-2 1-46 4-29 0-35 
13-4 22-7 4-1 | 51-0 |—38-0 18-6 | 0-18 6-6 0-84 2-68 0-02 
35-7 45-8 25-7 | 96-0 |—51-0 20-1 {19-24 | 39-8 23-22 29-43 18-80 
Toronto, Ont.—Lat. 43° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. (Observations for 70 years.) 
JAN Soe cokes 22-1 29-1 15-2 | 58-0 |—26-0 13-9 | 1-14 | 17-3 2-87 5-72 0-61 
Hebi9.. cee 21-7 29-2 14-1 | 54-0 |—25-0 15-1 | 0-93 | 16-5 2-58 5-21 0-29 
Mars=5,: 05. 29-0 36-3 21-9 | 75-0 |—16-0 14-4 | 1-50} 11-5 2-65 6-70 0-66 
April ccacaee 41-4 49-6 33-3 | 90-0 6-0 16-3 | 2-15 2-5 2-40 4-90 0-09 
Mays ".s4e 52°7 62-0 43-3 | 93-0 25-0 18-7 | 2-97 0-1 2-98 9-36 0-52 
Jlnes eae 62-6 72-4 52-9 | 97-0 28-0 19-5 | 2-76 - 2-76 8-09 0-57 
JUL eee ee 68-1 77-9 58-2 |103-0 39-0 19-7 | 3-04 - 3-04 5-63 0-36 
ANIM. caeh ae 66-6 76-1 57-1 |102-0 40-0 19-0 | 2-77 - 2-77 7-09 Re 
Sentscsacoe 59-2 68-2 50-2 | 97-0 28-0 18-0 | 3-18 - 3-18 9-76 0-46 
Ochre 47-0 54-9 39-1 | 86-0 16-0 15-8 | 2-40 0-6 2-46 5-96 0-56 
INOVaooeee 36-3 42-5 30-1 | 70-0 |— 5-0 12-4 | 2-49 4-6 2-95 5-84 0-11 
p DY-*0h arene 26:3 32°5 20-0 | 61-0 |—21-0 12-5 | 1-53 | 13-0 2-838 6-00 0-47 
DREN Peas ice 44.4 52-6 86-3 |103-0 |—26-0 16-3 |26-86 | 66-0 83-46 50-18 24-84 
Parry Sounp, Ont.—Lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 80° 1’ W. (Observations for 40 years.) 
Nall en Gcae 14-3 24-5 4-0 | 54-0 |—38-0 20-5 | 0-87 | 31-5 4-02 7-75 1-76 
elot ae ea 13-7 24-9 2-6 | 58-0 |—38-0 22-3 | 0-76 | 23-4 3-10 6-31 0-46 
Mar Saeeeaere 23-5 34-3 12-8 | 71-0 |—27-0 21-5 | 1-33 | 14-8 2-81 5-49 0:75 
Aprile nan: 39-0 49-4 28-5 | 82-0 |— 3-0 20-9 | 1-76 3-1 2-07 4-03 0-75 
IMaY..ccnct an 51-5 62-4 40-6 | 90-0 16-0 21-8 | 2-96 0-6 3-02 6-06 0-58 
DUNO: coe ee 61-8 72-7 50-9 | 94-0 31-0 21-8 | 2-47 - 2-47 5-47 0-70 
UT aaa aoe a 66-5 76-9 56-1 | 98-0 37-0 20-8 | 2-80 - 2-80 0-92 1-10 
UNV a Anas 64-2 74-5 54-0 | 93-0 35-0 20-5 | 2-83 - 2-83 5-46 0-63 
Sept. sare 55-7 67-6 47-9 | 90-0 24-0 19-7 | 4-49 s. 4-49 8-43 1-52 
OGtrrn tenis: 45-8 54-5 37-1 | 84-0 9-0 17-4 | 3-83 0-9 3-92 6-33 0-57 
INOV..ccest es 83-5 40-8 26-2 | 69-0 |—20-0 14-6 | 2-63 | 14-9 4-12 7-33 2-09 
Dechcerenic: 20-5 29-7 11-4 | 56-0 |—39-0 18-3 | 1-22 | 32-3 4-45 8-16 2-18 
MCAT eases 41-0 51-0 31-0 | 98-0 |—39-0 20-0 |27-95 | 121-5 40-10 50-30 31-59 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


CorraM, OnT.—Lat. 42° 09’ N., long. 82°44’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months Mean wean ween High-| ow- wean Averages. Extremes. 
daily max, min, | °St. | est. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
CES een 22-0 31-6 12-3 | 62-0 |—20-0 19-3 | 1-59 | 11-8 2-77 6-01 1-45 
OUI Sara's 21-1 30-9 11-3 | 57-0 |—25-0 19-6 | 1-61 | 10-1 2-62 6-16 1-11 
Aiaraee. Soe. 32-8 42-8 22-8 | 80-0 |— 80 20-0 | 1-90 6-8 2-58 6-30 1-07 
Aiprilt oss3 c- 43-7 54-6 32-7 | 87-0 | 10-0} 21-9 | 2-34] 2-1 2-55 4-54 0-47 
MVE cacdicces 55-6 67-6 43-6 | 95-0 | 19-0} 24-0] 3-58] 0-2 3-60 6-76 1-48 
BRNO ssc 100: 64-6 76-6 52-6 | 95-0 | 30-0} 24-0} 4-18 - 4-18 7-21 0-41 
TEL are aera 's 6 70-6 83-0 58-2 |100-0 | 36-0} 24-8 | 3-38 - 3-38 7-08 0-66 
LS ee 68-9 81-6 56-2 |100-0 | 35-0) 25-4 | 2-49 - 2-49 5-66 0-00 
Popo raian aes 61-6 74-4 48-9 | 97-0 | 26-0} 25-5 | 2-18 - 2-18 5-50 1-09 
OYE i OE eae 49-4 61-7 37-1 | 85-0 | 10-0} 24-6] 2-48] 0-1 2-49 5-36 1-07 
INO Aenea 37-8 47-9 27-8 | 74-0 8-0 20-1 | 2-40 2-7 2-67 5-04 1-05 
DECK oy ..8: 26-4 35-0 17-9 | 70-0 |—11-0 17-1 | 1-82 8-2 2-64 4-42 0-90 
DVCALS i .6oss = 46-2 57-3 35-1 |100-0 |—25-0) 22-2 |29-95 | 42-0 | 34-15 38-97 26-67 
Hameysury, Ont.—Lat. 47° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) 
UES ae 6-4 17-4 | — 4-6 | 48-0 |—40-0] 22-0 | 0-27 | 17-5 2-02 3-43 1-20 
BED icoetent 3 7-8 14-0 | — 3-4 | 48-0 |—48-0| 17-4] 0-20} 18-0 2-00 3-94 0-54 
Meine ao facies 19-4 21-6 8-2 | 66-0 |—34-0}. 13-4} 0-52 | 16-0 2-12 4.43 0-59 
AN SUR ARS eckane 37-1 48-0 26-2 | 81-0 |— 3-0; 21-8] 1-25] 5-8 1-83 4-38 0-88 
Main once « 50-8 62-2 39-4 | 98-0} 14-0} 22-8] 2-83] 1-5 2-98 4-73 0-75 
NUNG. blo cteces 61-7 73-4 50-0 |100-0 | 28-0} 28-4 | 2-91 - 2-91 5-55 0-72 
MUlYes. os oe: 66-0 76-8 55-4 |102-0 | 36-0] 21-4) 2-72}. - 2-72 8-21 1-55 
JOT eee 62-2 72-7 51-8 | 94-0 | 30-0} 29-9 | 2-88 - 2-88 4-45 1-14 
BeDGr io.ce Ss 55+3 64-9 45-7 | 91-0 24-0 19-2 | 2-31 - 2-31 7-44 0-96 
(OG ee 43-0 51-5 34-4 | 80-0 13-0 17-1 | 2-58 2-8 2-86 5-20 0-97 
INGA Ace Ree 23-2 35-2 21-1 | 67-0 |—15-0 14-1 | 0-99 | 13-7 2-36 4-35 0-43 
CONF ioers3:. 13-6 22-0 5-2 | 51-0 |—34-0]} 16-8 | 0-75 | 19-9 2-74 3-95 0-88 
IYIGADY. iases. 37-1 46-7 27-5 |102-0 |—48-0] 19-2 |20-21 | 95-2 | 29-73 39-77 27-13 
MontREAL, QuEe.—Lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. (Observations for 50 years.) 
12-7 20-8 4-6 | 53-0 |—26-0| 16-2 | 0-85 | 31-4 3-99 6-18 2-08 
14-3 21-8 6-8 | 47-0 |—24-0] 15-0 | 0-72 | 26-1 3-33 6-35 0-49 
24-6 31-7 17-4 | 61-0 |—15-0} 14-3 | 1-45 | 19-5 3-40 7-32 1-01 
41-3 49-3 33-4 | 77-0 8-0] 15-9] 1-69] 5-3 2-22 4-19 0-48 
52-9 61-6 44-3 | 89.0 23-0 17-3 | 3-01 0-1 3-02 6-22 0-11 
63-9 73-6 54-3 | 92-0 | 38-0} 19-3 | 3-21 - 3-21 8-00 0-90 
69-1 77-4 60-8 | 95-0 | 47-0) 16-6 | 3-95 - 3-95 7-72 0-96 
66-1 74-0 58-2 | 90-0 | 43-0} 15-8 | 3-35 - 3-35 7:89 1-23 
58-5 66-2 50-8 | 90-0 | 33-0} 15-4 | 3-46 - 3-46 6-65 0-88 
46-0 52-9 39-1 | 80-0 21-0 13-8 | 3-18 1-4 8-27 7-47 0-65 
33-3 39-2 27-4 | 68-0 0-0 11-8 | 2-26 | 11-7 3-43 6-40 1-44 
19-6 26-5 12-7 | 59-0 |—21-0 13-8 | 1-17 | 25-2 3-69 5-94 1-12 
41-8 49-6 34-1 | 95-0 —26-0 15-5 |28-25 |120-7 | 40-32 48-01 30-97 
QueREc, Que.—Lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 12’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) 
9-7 17-7 1-8 | 47-0 |—34-0} 15-9 | 0-64 | 30-7 3-71 6-58 1-10 
12-0 20-2 3-7 | 49-0 |—32-0 16:5 | 0-74 | 27-3 3°47 6-22 0-98 
22-8 30-7 15-0 | 64-0 |—23-0 15-5 | 1-29 | 19-9 3-28 6-16 1-05 
37-0 45-3 28-7 | 80-0 3-0 16-6 | 1-42 6-4 2-06 6-57 0-70 
52-0 62-0 42-0 | 88-0 21-0 20-0 | 3-01 0-4 3-05 6-93 0-27 
61-2 70-8 51-5 | 90-0 | 34-0} 19-3 | 3-83 - 3-83 9-23 1-32 
66-1 75-7 56-6 | 96-0 39-0 19-1 | 4-30 - 4-30 7-12 0-53 
62-8 71-5 54-1 | 90-0 38-0 17-4 | 4-00 - 4-00 9-58 1-35 
55-3 63-6 46-9 | 88-0 | 29-0) 16-7 | 3-77 - 3-77 8-75 1-08 
42-0 47-8 36-3 | 77-0 14-0 11-5 | 2-94 1:5 8-09 6-99 0-93 
32-2 35-7 28-7 | 66-0 |—10-0 7-0 | 1-75 | 14-2 3-17 7-09 0-90 
15-0 22-2 7-8 | 55-0 |—27-0| 14-4 | 0-85 | 25-2 3-37 6-78 1-13 
39-0 47-0 31-1 | 96-0 |—34-0| 15-9 |28-54 |125-6 | 41-10 52-39 32-12 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 


Soutu Wesr Pornt, AntTIcosTI, Qur.—Lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63° 38’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 


Temperature °F’. Precipitation in inches. 
Months Mean | Mean | Mean |yieh-| Low- Mean Averages. Extremes. 

dail daily | daily t eat daily - ——_—__—_———_—- 

BLY max. min. * * | range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.) Least. 
JaNoesenceyee 11-9 19-8 4-0 | 47-0 |—40-0} 15-8 | 0-58 | 18-3 2-41 6-70 0-54 
HED Sone mee 12-5 19-7 5-3 | 46-0 |—35-0} 14-4 | 0-25 | 14-7 1-72 4-70 0-27 
Mars cate 21-0 27-1 15-0 | 47-0 |—20-0} *12-1 | 0-50 | 12-0 1-70 4-95 0-29 
Aprile aces 30-5 35-4 25-6 | 71-0 |— 3-0 9-8 | 1-12 | 5-6 1-68 7-92 R.05 
BY! seamucee 89-8 45-0 34-5 | 78-0 | 19-0} 10-5 | 2-40] 0-4 2-44 4-68 0-05 
JUNCS ene 48-4 53-4 43-5 | 85-0 | 26-0 9-9 | 2-938 | 0-1 2-94 5-58 0-40 
July oseaies 56-6 62-3 51-0 | 79-0 | 34-0] 11-3 | 3-14 - 3-14 8-70 0-43. 
Atigs eae 56-2 61-5 51-0 | 80-0 | 28-0} 10-5 | 3-43 - 3-43 4-92 0-76 
Septiyececeor 48-7 54-4 43-0 | 73-0 | 20-0} 11-4 | 2-92 - 2-92 4-81 0-70 
Octane 39-8 45-1 34-5 | 68-0 8-0} 10-6 | 3-40] 0-5 3°45 9-85 0-54 
INOWias sate ae 80-2 35-4 25-1 | 57-0 |— 1-0} 10-3 | 2-05 | 6-4 2-69 4-54 0-49 
Decisis 20-5 27-2 13-8 | 52-0 |—39-0} 13-4 | 0-65 | 14-7 2-12 5-10 0-32 
PViGAI See eer 34-7 40-5 28-9 | 85-0 |—40-0| 11-6 |23-37 | 72-7 | #30-64 45-43 15-83 

Frepericron, N.B.—Lat. 45° 56’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 

Janes Sects 13-3 24-3 2-2 | 55-0 |—34-0} 22-1 | 1-64 | 23-9 4-03 8-34 1-36 
15-4 26-6 4-1 | 51-0 |—35-0 22-5 | 0-96 | 47-0 5-66 4-78 0-48 
26-5 36-9 16-0 | 65-0 |—20-0| 20-9 | 2-16 | 25-6 4-72 7-58 1-32 
38-9 49-5 | 28-3 | 82-0 |— 2-0} 21-2 | 1-97 | 10-0 2-97 4-43 0-30 
51-2 62-8 39:6 | 92-0 | 24-0) 23-2] 3-21] 0-1 3-22 9-08 0-88 
59-6 71-7 47-5 | 92-0 | 26-0} 24-2 | 3-71 - 3-71 8-01 1-47 
65-9 77-0 54-8 | 96-0 40-0 22-2 | 3-08 - 3-03 6-28 1-26 
63-2 73-7 52-7 | 95-0 | 35-0} 21-0 | 3-97 - 3-97 6-99 0-76 
55-3 66-1 44.5 | 92-0 | 25-0) 21-6 | 3-54 - 3-54 7-73 0-91 
43-4 54-2 32-6 | 81-0 15-0 21-6 | 4-02 0-5 4:07 9-99 0°85 
33-0 40-9 25-0 | 68-0 |— 38-0} 15-9] 3-17 | 9-0 4-07 6:47 0-96 
19-4 28-2 10-5 | 58-0 |--26-0} 17-7 | 1-56 | 18-9 3-45 6-42 1-18 
40-4 51-0 29-8 | 96-0 |—35-0| 21-2 | 32-94/1385-0 | 46-44 54-62 35-02 


Yarmoutu, N.S.—Lat. 45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. (Observations for 35 years.) _ 


30-0 34-3 19-6 | 54-0 |— 6-0} 14-7} 2-75 | 20-3 4-78 0-92 1-97 
25-7 32-7 18-8 | 52-0 |—12-0} 18-9 | 2-13 | 21-8 4-31 7:77 2:28 
31-8 37-8 25-7 | 55-0 |— 2-0) 12-1 | 3-32 | 13-3 4-65 10-75 1-45 
39-77 46-4 33-1 | 72-0 | 17-0} 18-3 |°3-17 | 5-5 3°72 7-12 0-82 
48-1 55-6 40-6 | 73-0 | 25-0} 15-0 | 3-77 Ss. 3°77 7-66 0-93 
55-3 63-0 47-6 | 79:0 | 31-0} 15-4 | 2-88 re 2-83 6:68 0-69 
60-8 68-2 53-2 | 86-0 | 41-0} 15-0 | 3-38 S 3-38 8-42 0-52 
60-7 67-9 53-6 | 83-0 | 39-0} 14-3 | 3-51 = 3-51 9-59 1-08 
56-0 63-2 48-8 | 79-0 | 31-0) 14-4 | 3-50 = 3°50 5:70 _ 0:88 
48-6 55-4 41-7 | 74:0 | 25-0) 18:7) 4-15 | 0-3 4-18 11-38 _ 0-78 
41-8 46-6 37-1 | 66-0 | 11-0 9-5 | 3-77 | 4-0 4-17 8-56 1-51 
31-1 37-6 24-5 | 58-0 |— 8-0] 18-3 | 3-31 | 14-7 4-78 9-20 1-88 
44-1 50-7 37-0 | 86-0 |—12-0) 13-7 |39-59 | 79-9 | 47-58 70-90 35-06 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I.—Lat. 46° 14’ N., long., 63° 8’ W. (Observations for 30 years. 


VY 


JBM Soe srs 055.573 19-0 27-0 11-0 | 52-0 |—19-0 16-0 | 1°46 | 19-6 3-42 7-62 1:10, 
Aske). Peemror rs 18-0 26-0 9-0 | 49-0 |—21-0 17-0 | 0-86 | 17-5 2-61 6-37 0-88 
WiGin Monwoo 27-0 34-0 20-0 | 54-0 |—15-0 14-0 | 1-67 | 13-9 3-06 5-54 1-48 
April cenicn. 37-0 44-0) 30-0 | 74-0 8-0} 14-0} 2-11] 8-8 2-99 6-10 0-82 
Mayiocuscas ee 48-0 56-0 40-0 | 81:0 | 26-0 16-0 | 2-51 | 1:0 2-61 5-85 0-40 
SUMO Tocca 57-0 66-0 49-0 | 87-0 | 32-0 17-0 | 2-54 == 2-54 5-37 0-47 
Valyer neon: 66-0 74-0 58-0 | 91-0 | 37-0 12-0 | 2-96 = 2-96 8-97 1-81 
TAOS Ramee 65-0 73-0 57-0 | 92-0 | 42-0 16-0 | 3-37 = 3°37 8-44 0-94 
Sept sate. ces 58-0 65-0 50-0 | 87-0 | 34-0 15-0 | 3-36 = 3-36 8-75 0-06 
OCEM Nae aise 48-0 54:0 41-0 | 77-0 | 26-0) 18:0 | 4:46] 0-2 4-48 10-38 0-50 
INOW? .coayeen 37-0 42-0 32-0 | 62-0] 11-0 10-0 | 3-48 | 6-0 4-08 8-00 1-74 
DOC r oni 0/10 25-0 32-0 19-0 | 52-0 |—11-0} 13-0 | 2-19 | 16-0 3°79 7-25 1-41 
Veariieccs. 42-0 49-0 35-0 | 92-0 |—21-0} 14-0 |80-97 | 83-0 | 39-27 56-43 32-45 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
long. 123° 21’ W. 


Vicroria!, B.C., lat. 48° 25’ N., 


Sunshine average. Wind. ees en 
averee 
no. days Strongest wind 
Months.| No. pee cone ny | kAver-| °F |Prevail-| >" recorded. 
of hours of ge pletely age Att de ing Thun- F i. Fil 
per possible clouded. | no. of Sula direc- | Miles | pireg | der. 2a) foes 
month. duration. gales city. tion see tion 

53-4 19-6 14 3 9-0} N 50 |. SE - 1 - 
79-4 27-9 7 2 8-9) N 48 | SW - 1 - 
143-0 39-0 5 2 9-0) SE. 52 | SW - 1 ~ 
184-8 44-9 2 2 9-0} SW 50} SW - - - 
198-6 41-9 3 2 8-8 SW 41 W - a - 
215-1 44-7 1 2 9-7 SW 49 SW - - - 
293-7 60-4 1 2 9-1| SW 44] SW - - - 
256-9 58+0 1 1 7-8 | SW 43) SW - 2 - 
183-3 48-6 3 1 6-5 SW 44 SW - 3 - 
118-3 35-3 i 1 6-8 | E 56 | SW - 4 - 
vce: 20-8 10 3 9-9 NE 57 SE - 1 - 
38-1 14-9 13 3 8:8 NE 59 SE - 1 - 
Year.. 1,821-9 - 67 24 8-6 SW 59 SE - 15 - 


Sunshine, 1895-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 


Vancouver}, B.C., lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. 


iaasiane. 1906-1916; days clouded, 1906-1920; wind, ete., 1897-1916. 


UD eRe 46-4 17-3 17 4:3 E 40 NW - 3 = 
Feb..... 51-5 18-2 10 4-0 E 26 WwW - 4 = 
Mar..,.. 135-6 36-9 a 5:0 E 30 SE - 1 - 
April 179-4 43-7 4 |Average 4-8} SE PASAY A - - 1 
" May...:: 220-0 46-5 3 less 4:8 SE 3 WwW 1 - = 
June..... 228-0 47-2 2| than 4:5] E eal NY 1 - = 
TULY:. cic 265-6 54-6 2] one 4:1|] S 22 | W 2 - - 
ATE oer - 252-7 57-0 2 per Share | ats! 20} W 1 - - 
Sept 162-9 43-3 5 | month. 4-6 iS) 26 NW 1 2 - 
Oct 111-3 33-4- 8 3-8 | SE 35 | W - 6 - 
Nov 51-1 18-6 13 4:3 E 25 NW - 4 - 
DOC. 5% 38°8 15:3 15 44] EH 30 | W - 4 - 
Year.. 1, 743-3 = 88 - 4-4 SE 40 NW 6 24 1 
a aisarshine, 1908-1917; days clouded, 1909-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1905-1920. 
Kamtoors!, B.C., lat. 50°41’ N.. long. 120° 18’ W. 
JANG os. axe 65-0 24-7 12 3°53 i) 25 SE - = = 
Feb..... 87-0 31-1 7 3-1} 8 24 | NE - - = 
Mar..... 166-0 45-2 4 4-5 Si 31 W - = = 
April 187-0 45-2 3 |Average 4-8 SS) 30 W - - = 
May 224-0 46-8 3 | less 4-4] §$ 30] W = = = 
June..... 240-0 50:1 3 | than 4-1 SW 25 SE - - = 
JtLy~ 5.4 295-0 59-9 1 one 4-1 SW 40 SE 1 - = 
Aug..... 262-0 58-6 2 per 3°5 SW 30 SE - = = 
Sept 185-0 49-1 3 | month Bioks ts! 40] S - - - 
Mete..-. 140-0 42-3 6 3-6 | SE 40} NW - - - 
» Nov 70-0 26-2 10 4-4] SE 40 | W - - = 
DE GH. cts 50-0 20-1 13 3-3 S) 30 SE - - = 
Year....| 1,971-0 - 67 - 3-9 S 40 |Several. 1 
1Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1906-1920; wind, ete., 1897-1916. 
Epmonton!, Aura., lat. 53° 35’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. 
Jane... 79 31-6 10 - 4:4 W 36 W = = = 
Feb. 125 45-7 3 ~ 4-9} W 34 | NW - - - 
Mar sc 174 47-4 3 - 56} S 28| NW - - - 
April 212 50-7 3 - 7-2 | SW 42 | NW - - - 
May..... 222 45-1 3 1 6-8 SW 36 SE 1 1 = 
June..... 242 47-8 3 - 5-9 | W 34 | NW 3 1 - 
BUY. ele 273 53-8 2 - 5:3 | SW 30 | NW 4 1 1 
Aug 256 56-3 2 - 4-7) W 26| NW 2 1 - 
Sept 184 48-6 3 - 5-3) W 36 | W 1 il - 
(OG cane Ne 150 46-2 4 - 5-2 W 28 NW = a 
Nov.. 87 33-9 7H - 4-6 | SW 25 | NW - - = 
Bees, +. 77 33-2 11 - 4-2 | SW 34] NW - - = 
Year.. 2,081 - 54 1 5-31 SW 42 | NW 11 5 1 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Mepicing Hat!, Auta., lat. 50° 2’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. 


Sunshine average. 


Months. No. 


of hours 


2,243 


Weary : 
1Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1910-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 


Per- 
centage 
of 
possible 


duration. 


Average 
no. days 
com- 
pletely 
clouded. 


RostHerRn!, Sask., lat. 52°39’ N., long. 


CO OR OO et et tO DD BD CO 


47 


Average 


Wind. no. days with 
Strongest wind 
Aver- Aver- Prevail- recorded. i 
age ing 1un- A 
no. of per direc- | Miles | pjireg. | der: toe 
gales. | city. | tom | per | “tion, 

2 5-9 | SW 46| S = 1 a 
2 6-0 | SW 51) S - - - 
2 6-6 SW 41 | S,NW - - = 
3 7-4 WwW 50 Ss - = a 
#2 (iiss nts} 60 NW 2 - - 
2 7-5 SW 61 SW 4 - - 
1 6-4} SW 46 | SW 4 - - 
1 5:6 SW 50 W 3 - = 
1 5-8 SW 50 iS) 1 - = 
1 5-9 WwW 60 WwW = = > 
2 6-1 SW 60 SW ce - = 
2 |5.6:5.) SW} 60] N - |_- - 
21 6-4 SW 61 SW 14 1 - 


Prince AuBert!, Sask., lat. 53° 12’ N., long. 105° 48’ W. 


106° 21’W. 
Janeen ae 91-6 36-1 10 - 3°3 Ss 
Feb. 137-7 50-0 4 - 3-2 | SW 
Mar..... 176-1 47-9 4 - 4-0 | SW 
April 220-8 53°6 3 - 5:0 SE 
May..... 262-7 53°8 2 - 4-9 Ss 
June..... 280-1 56-0 2 - 4-2] SE 
SUL Vara 294-8 65-2 2 - 3-6 SW 
Aug? ss a 272-9 60-3 2 - 3-0 | SW 
Sept 190-8 50-4 4 - 3-8 | SW 
Octeree 141-4 43-3 6 - 3-9 SW 
Nov 111-6 43-1 vA - 3-4] S 
Dec..:.. 78:3 33-0 11 - 3:2 SW 
Vearssea e2e25828 - OG - 3-8 s 


26 NW 
29| NW 
35 | NW 
36 | NW 
25°} SE 
SiN 

31| SH 
24 E 

24 |Several 
28) N 

20 |Several. 
32 N 

361 NW 


_ 


6 3 = 


1Sunshine and days clouded, 1911-1920; wind 1896-1917, 1898 missing; days with thunder, etc., 1896-1917. 


Inp1An Heap}, Saskx., lat. 50°31’ N., long. 


103° 40’ W. 
81-4 32°8 
103-7 37-0 
131-8 35-9 
170-1 41-2 
214-4 44-6 
207-4 42-4 
272-4 55-5 
228-9 51-3 
162-8 43-2 
130-5 39-5 
68-8 25-7 
58-8 23-8 
Year....! 1,831-0 - 


ry 
NWORDONN ROR DOO 


— 


70 


Qu’ ApPELte!, 


Do ee Ol oe Woe ol nw) 


19 


9-4) NW 66 | NW 
9-5 | NW 46] W 
9-6 | W 48 | NW 
10:0} SW 58] S 
9-8 | SW 50 | NW 
9-0; S 48 | SW 
8:2] SW 42) NW 
7-41 SW 38 |SW,NW 
8-4) W 41} SW 
9-1) W 45 | NW 
9-1) W 42 | NW 
EU ANY 45 | NW 
9-0 WY, 66 | NW 


1Sunshine and days clouded, 1891-1910; wind, ete., 1897-1917 (1908 missing). 


ERY score 110°3 
Heb.ce.. 138-6 
Mariee 175-0 
April 206-7 
May..... 250-7 
JUNese eee 250-4 
vulyenece 290-5 
Aug 256-7 
Sept..... 179-6 
Octiee.s 124-8 
Nov 89-6 
Dec..... 81-2 
Vieara pee stodeat 


09 09 CO HR OTOP OT OR OT 
NWQUNSCHRHONSH 
NNWONYIMMOWNWAIN 


COR WNW OP OVID OO 


He OTD DH Cro NI Ory 


_ _ 
bo bo 

SINS pe manata eit ancevel sane dae tt aa 
ROHR 00D WO TOTO RS DO 00 


nn 
a= 


optententeleslesfes| 


Winnirzca!, Man., lat. 49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. 


50) N,W 
55 | NW 
66] NW 
60} W 
66 | NW 
46 | NW 
55 | SW 
43] W 
55 | W 
60 | NW 
45 |NW, W 
59 | W 
66 | NW 


1Sunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 


SaskK., lat. 50°32’ N., long. 103°57' W. 


ES 1 = 
= 1 = 
= 1 “ 
2 1 = 

2 1 - 
4 1 1 
5 1 - 
4 1 - 
1 1 - 
s 1 = 
ze 1 eS 
is 1 = 
16 12 1 
= 1 os 
1 = = 
2 = = 
4 S i 
5 o — 
3 = = 
2 = = 
1 = = 
= 1 =. 
18 2 - 


= 


——— 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Hamersury!, Ont., lat. 47° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. 


Sunshine average. Wind. Bere Sets 
pees 
no. days |, Strongest wind 
Months. No. * es “5 com- | *Aver- sbee Prevail- recorded. 
of hours ov 8 pletely age | hourl ing 9 |———————_| Thun- F Hail 
per nowible clouded. | no. of ele direc- | Miles | pirge.| der. Ce MeLaLl. 
month. | guration. gales. | city pie ate tion. 
our. 
ULI BaRARE 92 33-4 10 1 2| NW 8|N,NW] - 1 - 
Feb 119 41-6 7 2 2 NW 9 SW - 1 = 
1 oh oe 165 44-8 5 2 2 Ss 9 SW — 1 = 
April 193 47-3 5 1 2 NS) 8 | N, NW - il = 
May..... 210 45-0 4 1 PS 8| NW 2 1 - 
June;~..:. 259 54-5 2 1 2) SE 8] SW 4 1 - 
WBLVicnae 266 55-5 1 1 21 SW 8 |Several 6 = = 
Aug 221 50-3 2, 1 2) Ss 8| N 4 1 - 
Sept..... 174 46-3 4 2 2| SW 8| S 2 1 = 
OCtin.cs. 110 32-8 Z 2 21] SW 9| NW 1 1 - 
Nov..... 56 20-1 13 2 2] NW 10; SW,W) - 1 - 
Dees... 61 23-2 12 1 2 WwW 8 NW - | 1 - 
Monta. 1,733 - 72 17 2| SW 10 |SW, W 19 11 - 
1Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, ete., 1896-1920. 
4 °o yy. 
SSE ater gy Be aN Parry Sounp!, Owm;, lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 80° 1’ W. 
AP ee 80-7 28-4 12 1 9-4 SE 48 WwW = > = 
Feb..... 126-3 43-4 8 1 9-0 ‘) 49 W | - - = 
Marios. 153-0 41-5 7 1 9-1] SW 52 | SW 1 - = 
April.... 189-4 46-9 5 1 89] S 36] N 1 1 - 
May..... 217-2 47-4 5 i 7:9 Ss 39 SW 2 - - 
June..... 229-8 49-4 2 - 6:8 SW 36 SW 2 = = 
July..... _ 265-2 56-4] ° if - 6-5 | SW 36 | NW 3 - = 
Aug..... 252-6 58-2 1 - 6-9 iS) 30 | SW, SE 3 - - 
Sept..... 170-6 45-6 4 - 7:4 SW 36 SW 2 = = 
Octy.5. 138-5 41-0 ‘a - 87) S 36} SW 2 - - 
INOV2.0 5. 85-4 29-9 11 10-5 | SW 48 | SW - - - 
Dec..... 61-5 21-5 14 1 9-4 Ss 37 | W, NW = = = 
Wear... 1,970-2 = 77 8 8-4 SS 52 SW 14 il - 
1Sunshine, 1902-1910, 1915-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Toronto!, Ont., lat. 43° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. 
Jan...... 77-9 27-0 1 6) 136) SW 56) NE = 2 = 
1D) Cees 108-1 36-7 6 5 13-7 W 56 E - 1 — 
Maric: 150-0 40-5 6 5 12-8 | SW 60 | NW 1 1 at 
April 190-7 47-1 4 3 11-9 SE 50 E 1 1 ae 
May..... 218-9 47-9 2 2 9-9 SE 54 Ww 3 1 - 
JUNO: bee 259-8 56-3 1 1 8:7] SE 35 | NE 4 a - 
Daulyiveece 282-2 60-4 1 1 80) S 36 | W, SW 5 1 - 
Aug..... 252-7 59-8 1 - 8-0 | SW 48 | NE 6 - = 
Sept..... 207-8 55-4 2 i) 8:8 | SE - 501 § 3 2 - 
Ochi. 149-3 43-8 4 2 9-9 Ss 53 WwW 1 2 — 
Nov..... 85-3 29-4 8 4 12-2] SW 50} W - 2 - 
Dec..... 65-2 23-5 10 7 13-2 SW 50 SW = 1 = 
Year....| 2,046-9 - 56 37 10-9 SS 60 NW 34 15 - 
1Sunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etec., 1896-1920. 
‘ Woopstock!, Ont., lat. 43° 38’ N., long. 80° 46’ W. 
Van. she. 62-0 21-4 14 4 12:4 SW 57 SW oe uf = 
Bebe: 88-7 30-2 8 4 12-3 | W 47| NW - 1 = 
Ares 5 122-6 33-2 9 5 12-2 SW 52 SW - 1 = 
April 167-4 41-7 6 4 12-1] SW 48 | SW 1 1 - 
May..... 206°8 45-6 4 3 10-5 SW 46 SW 2 1 = 
June..... 246-1 53-7 2 1 8-9} W 86] E 2 1 - 
TOViswas 275-4 59-4 1 1 8-4 Ww 386 SW 2 1 = 
PATI). o 238-0 55-4 2 1 8-0 SW 40 SW 2 2 = 
Sept..... 181:8 48-7 4 1 84] W 34 NW 2 1 - 
Oct 135-7 41-7 6 2 10-5 | SW 40 | NW 1 2 - 
NiOVarete: 76°4 26°3 10 3 11:9 SW 53 SW - 2 = 
Dec sacs: 54-1 19-4 15 4 12-4 SW 49 SW - 1 - 
Wear... 7 1,855-0 - 81 33 10:7 SW 57 SW 12 15 = 


1Sunshine, 1882-1911; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Montrear!, QuE., lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. 


Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
ae = aa 
no. days trongest win 

Months.| No. a ore 5 com- | Aver- ye Prevail-| recorded. 

of hours c ap pletely age | hourl ing Thun- inhayg gE 

per possible clouded. | no. of aera direc- | Miles ‘DE der. g. ¥ 

month duration. gales. city tion. pee tion 
Jan.. 76-0 34 12 6 15-5 SW 56 SW - 1 - 
Feb. 103-4 41 9 7 16-7 SW 66 NW - 1 = 
Wann eee 145-9 45 6 8 16-7 | SW 60 |SE,SW| - 1 - 
April 173-7 50 6 4 14-9 ‘) Ns} SW il 1 = 
MES r ae 204-6 51 4 2 12-8 NS) 49 Ww 2 - - 
une reas 217-3 50 2 2 11-6 | SW 48 ISW,NW 3 - - 
Mallivenveae 238-4 59 1 1 11:3 W 42 SW 5 ad = 
Aug 218-6 58 2 - 10-6 SW 36 W 4 = Si 
Sept..... 171:5 53 4 1 11:7 | SW 38 |SE, NW 3 1 = 
(OlStiosoor 122-2 41 6 2 12-9 SW 45 NW 1 2 - 
INOViewee 68°5 30 11 5 14-6 SW 58 WwW - 1 - 
Dee..... 60-0 26 14 5 14-0 SW 50 NW = Is 1 
Year. 50 7 1 S00 = 77 43 13-6 SW 66 NW 19 9 1 

1Days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Quesec!, QuE., lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 12’ W. 

Janes. 86 31-0 11 9 15-0 | SW 62) NE - il - 
Feb. 105 36-5 8 8 16:J SW 69 NE - = = 
Mar. 152 41-4 u 8 15-3 SW 72 NE - i = 
April 174 42-5 5 7 14-4 NE 54 NE 1 if oa 
May. .o0- 197 42-1 4 6 14-4 NE iy W 2 - - 
JUNE ..56- 248 44-6 4 4 13-2 SE 46 NE 4 - - 
phiibys Gene 223 46-8 2 2 11-6] S 43 |NE, SW 7 - = 
Aug 224 48-4 2 1 10-7 SW 39 |NE,SW 5 - = 
Sept:.... 152 45-2 5 3 11-5 SW 42 NE 2 1 - 
OGtannt 123 40-2 8 4 12-4 SW 66 NE 1 2 - 
NOV 65 24-0 10 5 14-0 SW 58 NE - 1 - 
Decwre 70 28-8 13 6 13:9 | SW 68 | NE - il - 
Year... 1,819 - 79 Gul seal S 72 | NE 22 8 = 


1Sunshine, 1903-1912; days clouded, 1903-1920; 
Worrvitte!, N.S., lat. 45° 5’ N., long. 64° 
WV. 


NGI be 


21’ V 


wind, ete., 1896-1920. 


Yarmourul!, N.S., lat. 45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. 


84-0 29-6 10 4 13-2 NW 53 ISW,NW| - 2 - 
99-6 34-4 10 4 13-1 NW 60 SW - 2 - 
134-0 36-4 8 4 12-5 | SW 60 NW - 4 - 
147-6 36-6 if 2 11-1 SW: 43 NW - 4 - 
200°8 43-8 5 1 9-9 SW 44 - 1 if = 
230-0 49-4 Y - 8-6] S 40 | SHE 2 7 = 
235-6 50-2 2 - 7-7 | SW 36 5 oy 13 = 
232-4 53-6 2 - 6-7 SW 65 SW 2 11 - 
182-5 48-6 3 1 8-0 SW 48 WwW i! 7 - 
151-4 44.8 7 2 10:0 Ss 54 SE 1 4 — 
98-9 34-7 8 3 12-0 SW 60 - - 2 - 
67-2 24-8 11 3 12-6 | SW 62 sw | = 2 - 

1, 864-0 - 75 24 10-5! SW 65 SW 9 65 - 

1Sunshine, 1895-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, ete., 1896-1915. 
Frepericron!, N.B., lat. 45° 56’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. 

110-3 39°2 10 2 or NW 38 SW = 1 a 
124-2 43-1 8 2 9-3 NW 49 NW - 1 = 
154-8 42-0 8 2 9-5 NW 40 NW - 1 - 
184-6 45-6 7 1 8-2 NW 36 NW - 2 - 
205-4 44-4 6 1 8-0 SW 37 NW 1 1 = 
217-6 46-4 | « 5 - 7:4 Ww 34 NW Zi 1 - 
236-8 50-2 3 - 6-6 SW 32 NW 3 2 - 
223-0 51-2 3 - 6-7) W 28 NW 2 2 - 
179-0 47°8 5 - 6-0 NW 30 NW il 4 - 
151-4 44-8 6 il 771 W 33 |SE,NW| - 3 ~ 
91-3 83°3 11 1 8-1 NW 37 - = 2 = 
94-1 35-9 12 2 8-5 NW 42 NW = 2 - 
1,972-5 - 84 12 7:9 WwW 49 NW 9 22 - 


Yearon. 


1Sunshine, 1881-1911; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Cuartortetown!, P.E.I., lat. 46° 14’ N., long. 63° 8’ W. 


Average 


Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
nn mvorsee — 
no. days Strongest wind 
Months. No. n oe 6 com- Aver oo Prevail- recorded. 
of hours of s pletely age earl ing = |————————_| Thun- F 
per possible | Clouded. | no. of volo. | diree- | Miles der. | Fos- | Hail. 
month ARN : gales city tion. per Direc- 
our. tion 
PANIC cis oe 89 31-8 13 2 8-8 NW 46 NW - - = 
Feb..... 112 88-9 10 1 8-4 SW 55 SE - 1 - 
Mare) 130 35°38 9 2 8-6 Ss 41 SW - 1 - 
April 153 37-6 9 - 8-4 SE 33 SE 1 1 - 
ay 195 42-1 of - 8-1 Ss 32 NE 1 - - 
June..... 226 48-2 6 - 7-0 iS) 28 Ss 2 - - 
ARVs Gaerne 238 50-2 4 - 6-3 SW 32 SW 2 - - 
Aug..... 229 52-4 5 - 6-5 SW 31 SW 2 - - 
Sept 179 47-8 6 - 7:2 SW 32 | S, NW 1 - - 
ROGtI 114 33-9 11 1 8-2 SW 38 Ss - 1 - 
Nov 73 25-9 13 il 9-1 W 38 NE - 1 - 
WOCi. 26. 60 22-3 7, 1 9-0 NW 38 SW - - - 
BY COP ci 1,798 = 110 8 8-0 SW 55 SE 9 5 - 
1Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1907-1920; wind, ete., 1896-1920. 
Caua@ary!, Atta., lat. 51° 2’ N., long. 114° 2’ W. 
Wind. Average number of days with 
Strongest wind 
Months. Average | Average |Prevailing recorded. 
number | hourly | direction. ————————————_| Thunder. Fog. Hail. 
of gales. | velocity. Miles p.h.| Direction. 
ANUALY ses ssc ce 1 6-4 WwW 52 NW - - - 
Hebruary.. cscs sues 1 6-6 W 48 W - - = 
IVES YO GAAS eens 1 » 7:6 SW 48 SW - - - 
AS Siete IO 1 8-5 WwW 56 NW - = - 
WER iets See terra 1 8-8 NW 48 | N,NW 1 - - 
AMF eee, CA ee ars 1 8-6 NW 50 WwW 1 ~ 1 
OU fre wean amine 1 7-6 NW 48 NW 3 - - 
PATICUS tUcterceynetes os 1 7:3 NW 36 WwW 2 - = 
September......... 1 7-5 NW 62 NW - - - 
Wctoberkwoeces. i 6-5 NW 40 WwW - - - 
November......... 1 6-0 WwW 36 | Several. - - - 
December......... 1 6-5 Ww py W - - - 
ACE OSS She eee 12 7-3 Ww = 62 NW 7 - 1 
1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1897-1916. 
Pas!, Man., lat. 53° 49’ N., long. 101° 15’ W. 
VANUAT Yan etna ova 1 7-5 W 43 NW - - - 
MGDYUALY sce eee 1 7°2 W 40 W - - - 
Visine Die eee tacre 1 7-5 s 45 WwW - 1 - 
BATU: My cictotais sieteis - 8-3 E 41 SW - - - 
LAV rec ae tore siae sje - 8-5 H 40 - - - - 
MUM Ou cere arsenic cle 2 7°8 SE 44 SW 2 = - 
ULV Ae Pen inee Sarees 1 8-9 W 54 SW - 2 - 
PANU bari selers sicher 1 7-7 W 48 NW 2 1 - 
September......... 1 6-8 WwW 41 NW - 1 - 
October ees cicn. 1 7-5 W 42 W - - - 
November......... - 7-9 WwW 33 NW - - - 
December......... - 7-1 SW 38 W - = - 
EY CAL Rita ieahe ays 9 7:7 WwW 54 SW 4 5 - 
1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1910-1920. 
Port Nexsont, Man., lat. 57° 0’ N., long. 92° 56’ W. , 
WANUATY «(ciate cics-cee ¢ 2 12-4 W 34 | W,NW - 1 - 
February.......... 3 12-9 WwW 48 NW = - - 
Vere h ee aste-s «2.05 3 11-4 W 41 NE - 1 - 
PAW PIL Soria eee ces 2 12-8 SE 51 NW - 1 - 
IIE earn Sa Rcmac cee ie 12-4 NE 40 NE - 3 - 
EPID O sie oe) avais cisco 3 13-6 NE 38 | NE,NW 3 2 = 
DAS rs stots soe ct 2 13-8 NE 53 NE 3 1 - 
PAMDUISH cL oa< os cioveies 2 12-4 SW 42 | NE,NW 2 2 - 
September......... 3 12-8 SW 42 | SW,NW 1 1 - 
October) s.vces anc 4 13-6 NW 40 - - 1 - 
November......... 5 13-1 NW 43 N - 2 - 
December......... 2 11-7 W 42 NW - - - 
BORD Sart oss 32 12-7 SW 53 NE 9 15 - 


1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1916-1920. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Port ArtHuR!, Ont., lat. 48° 27’ N., long. 89° 13’ W. 


Wind. Average number of days with 
beeen rs ; a peroneee wand 
onths. verage verage sy: recorded. 
number | hourly pidberses ——_—_—_—_—_—_————_ Thunder. Fog. Hail. 
of gales. | velocity. |” 2 Miles Dirccnon 
per hour. aa 

 Jannary...cd eee 1 6-9| NW 37| NW = e 2 
INA ENA, gocoasanc 1 7-1 NW 50 NW - = - 
March se. cscahbece 1 7:8 NW 52 NW - - = 
April Resinn opie i 7:8 iS} 39 | NW, NE 1 1 - 
Miaiy Scions on etree 1 7-8 SE 41 NE 1 2 = 
JUNO ee ase dees - 6-7 E 51 NW 2 2 - 
JULY Boaeas weenie - 6-4 iS} 34 NW 4 1 - 
Auguste eee cree - 6-7 SW 41 NW 3 2 - 
September......... - 71 SW 62 NW #2 2 ~ 
October2eke.-eee 1 7-4, SW 42 NW 1 3 - 
November........ 1 8-1 NW 40 NW - 1 - 
December......... 1 7-4 NW 52 NW - 1 - 
Year ane 8 7:3 SW 62 NW 14 15 - 

1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 

Waite River}, Ont., lat. 51° 30’ N., long. 94° 2’ W. 

JANATA eens - 4-2 SE 28 NW - - - 
Hebruary ccm. eect - 3:3 E 22) S, NW - - - 
Marcher acest «': = 4-4 E 30 N - - - 
UN al Barasqnennaooe - 5-0 E 30 N - - - 
IM BUY 2 eles pitwveisse aie es - 5-6 SE 28 SW 1 - - 
UIE vapasooddoSon6 - 5-0 Ss 32 SW 1 - - 
JULY nacese Sara ar - 4-4 SW 23 N 2 i - 
INWalG ene ennccods = 3:6 s 24 SW 2 1 - 
September......... - 3-9 SW 24 iS) 2 1 - 
Octoberere ccna = 4-1 SE 25 SW - ~ - 
November........ - 4-6 SE 25 | NW, SW - - - 
December......... = 3-7 iS) 24 - - 
Nears 2 eae - 4.3 SE 32 SW 8 3 - 

1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 

CocHRANE!, Onr., lat. 49° 4’ N., long. 80° 58’ W. 

JANUATY «3.050.500 - 7:8 WwW 34 NW - - - 
Blebruaryerccasceee - 7-2 NW 82 NW - - - 
Mie chiieseeeatee tt - 8-2 SW 33 NW - - = 
- 8-4 SE 35 NW - - = 
- 8-5 Ss 35 NW 1 1 - 
- 8-4 Ss 34 SW 2 - - 
- 71 W 29 SW 3 - - 
- 6-5 WwW 31 NW 2 - - 
- 7:3 SW 30 SW 1 1 - 
- 7-2 SW 35 SE - 1 - 
- 6-6 SW 30 SW 1 - 
= 6-8 NW 27 SW - 1 - 
5 751 SW 35 | NW, SE 9 5 = 

iWind, days with thunder, etc., 1911-1920. 

Sourx West Pornt!, Anticost1, QuE., lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63° 38’ W. 

16 219, NW 72, NW = = =: 
13 19-9 SW 65 NW - 1 - 
12 18-6 Ss 68| NW - 1 BS 
8 15-8 SE 70 NW - 3 - 
6 13-8 SE 52 NW ~ 3 - 
4 13-81) SR 56 Ww - 5 3 
3 1951 | ee 44 W - a = 
AUGUST: J setclseicless 4 12-3 SE 68 WwW - 5 ~ 
September......... 6 14:3 SE 58 NW - 3 - 
October. Pacnieec ss 10 16-6 s 67 WwW - 4 - 
November........ 11 18:8 SE 98 N - 1 - 
December......... 14 20-6 SW 71 NW - 1 - 
Veer ly ramen nicer 107 16-5 Ss 98 N - 34 - 


Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1897-1920. 


II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


I._HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, on pages 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, revised and abridged from the article prepared 
for the 1913 Year Book under the direction of Arthur G. Doughty, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister, Public Archives of Canada. This article is not reprinted, for 
reasons of space. 

The following select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada has 
been contributed by Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the 
Historical Documents Publication Board, Ottawa. 


Select Bibliography of the History of Canada. 


Report of Select Committee on the State of the civil government of Canada, 1828. 

Reports of Commissioners on the grievances complained of in Lower Canada (Lord 
Gosford, Sir G. Gipps, and Sir C. Grey.) 1837. 

Lord Durham’s report on B.N.A. and 5 appendices, 1839. 

Appendices—(a) Clergy Reserves; (b) Public Lands and Emigration; (c) Muni- 
cipal Institutions of L.C.; (d-e) Education and Feudal Tenures. (Twice 
reprinted in recent years by Messrs. Methuen, 1902, and by Clarendon 
Press, 1912.) 

Correspondence re the affairs of Canada, June, 1840, to August, 1841. 1841. 

Report of Select Committee on the H.B.C., 1857. 

Papers re explorations conducted by Prof. H. Y. Hind. 4 maps of country from 
the Red River to the Saskatchewan, 1859. 

Papers re explorations under Captain J. Palliser, 1859. 8 reports, June, 1857, to 
feet, 1859. Map of route and several plang by J. Hector, the geologist. 
1859. 

Correspondence re Canadian tariff on British goods, Mar., 1859, to Apr., 1860. 1864, 

Correspondence re the proposed union of the B.N.A. provinces, December, 1864, 
to January, 1867. 1867. 

Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York; procured in 
Holland, England and France, by John Romeyn Broadhead, Esq. Edited by 
E. B. O’Callaghan, M.D., LL.D. 11 vols. Albany, 1858. (Vols. ix and x, 
Paris Documents.) 

Collection de Manuscripts contenant Lettres, Memoirs, et autres Documents 
Historiques relatifs 4 la Nouvelle-France. 4 vols. Quebec, 1883. 

Charlevois: Histoire et Description Générale de la Nouvelle-France, avec le Journal 
Historique d’un Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans |’Amérique Septentrionale. 
3 vols. Paris, 1774. . eee 

Gourlay: Statistical Account of Upper Canada. Compiled with a view to a Grand 
System of Emigration. 2 vols. and introduction. London, 1822. 

Eighth and Ninth Reports of the Committee of the House of Assembly on that 
Part of the Speech of His Excellency the Governor in Chief which relates to 
the Settlement of the Crown Lands, with Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Committee. Quebec, 1824. 

Substance of Two Speeches, delivered in the House of Commons on the 21st and 
25th of March, 1825, by the Right Hon. William Huskisson, respecting Colonial 
Policy and Foreign Commerce of the Country. London, 1825. 

Seventh Report of the Select Committee of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada 
on Grievances. Toronto, 1835. 

Kingsford: History of Canada. 10 vols. Toronto, 1887-98. 

Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791, selected 
and edited with notes by Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty. Ottawa, 
1907. 

Ordinances for the Province of Quebec, 1764-90. 
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Extra—Official State Papers. By a late Under-Secretary of State. (By Wm. 
Knox.) 2 vols. 1789. 

Weld: Travels through the States of North America, and the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, during the Years 1795, 1796 and 1797. 2 vols. London, 
1800. (Vol. ii.) 

La Rochefoucault-Liancourt: Travels through the United States of North America, 
the Country of the Iroquois and Upper Canada, in the Years 1795, 1796 and 
1797. 2 vols. London, 1799. 

‘Baring: An Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the Orders in Council; 
and an Examination of the Conduct of Great Britain towards the Neutral 
Commerce of America. London, 1808. 

Heriot: Travels through the Canadas, with an Account of the Productions, rahe 
merce and Inhabitants of those Provinces. London, 1807. 

Gray: Letters from Canada, shewing the Present State of Canada, its Productions, 
Trade, Commercial Importance and Political Relations. London, 1809. 

The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered with Relation to her North Ameri- 
can Provinces and West India Possessions, wherein the Dangerous Tendency 
of American Competition is developed and the necessity of recommending a 
Colonial System on a Vigorous and Extensive Scale exhibited and defended. 
London, 1816. 

Haliburton: An Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia. 2 vols. Hali- 
fax, 1829. 

Canniff: History of the Settlement of Upper Canada. Toronto, 1869. 

The Canadas: Comprehending Topographical Information concerning the Quality 
of the Land, for the use of Emigrants and Capitalists. Compiled from Original 
Documents furnished by John Galt, Esq. London, 1836. 

Political Annals of Lower Canada. Montreal, 1828. 

Shipping Interest. Two Letters in Reply to the Speech of the Rt. Hon. W. Husk- 
isson in the House of Commons, May 7th, 1827. London, 1827 (signed Mer- 
cator Loyds). 

Three Reports from the Select Committee appointed to enquire into the State of 
the Trade and Commerce of Upper Canada. 1835. 

Report from the Select Committee on Timber Duties; together with the Minutes 
of Evidence, and Appendix, and Index. (London Govt. Print.) 1836. 

Bouchette: The British Dominions in North America; or, a Topographical and 
Statistical Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince Edward, and 
Cape Breton. 2 vols. London, 1832. 

Martin: Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire. From the Official Records 
of the Colonial Office. First edition, London, 1839. Later edition, 1847. 

Christie: A History of the Late Province of Lower Canada. 6 vols. Quebec, 
1848. 

Murdoch: A History of Nova-Scotia, or Acadie. 3 vols. Halifax, 1867. (Vol. 
iii.) 

Chalmers: A History of Currency in the British Colonies. London, n.d. (1894). 

The Currency of the British Colonies. (By James Pennington.) London, 1848. 

Wier: Sixty Years in Canada. Montreal, 1903. 

The Canadian Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. 2 vols. Toronto, 
1857-58. S 

Chisholm: Letters and Speeches of Joseph Howe. 2 vols. Halifax, 1909. 

Correspondence relative to the Affairs. of Lower Canada, 1841. London, 1841. 
(Union of the two Canadas. Their financial situation. Emigration. Official 
correspondence between Lord Russell, Sir George Arthur and Lord Sydenham.) 

Parliamentary Debates on the Subject of Confederation of the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces. 

Dent: Last Forty Years. 2 vols. Riorontos 1881. 

Elgin: Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin. Edited by Walrond. 
London, 1872. 

Grey, Earl: Colonial Policy of Lord J. Russell’s Administration. 2 vols. London, 
1853. 


Hincks: Reminiscences of his Public Life. Montreal, 1884. 
Pope: Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald. 2 vols. London, 1894. 
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Shortt: Lord Sydenham. Toronto, 1909. 
Todd: Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. London, 1894, 
Turcotte: Le Canada sous Union 1841-1867. 2 vols. Quebec, 1871. 
Walrond: Letters of Lord Elgin. London, 1872. 
Campbell: Nova Scotia in its Historical, Mercantile and Industrial Relations. 
Montreal, 1873. 
The Report of Israel D. Andrews, Consul of the United States for Canada and New 
Brunswick, on the Trade and Commerce of the British North American Colonies, 
and upon the Trade of the Great Lakes and Rivers. Washington, 1854. 
Keefer: A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Reciprocity Treaty, with an Explan- 
ation of the Services rendered in connection therewith. Toronto, 1863. 
Morgan: Dominion Annual Register, 1878-1889. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF CANADA, 1497 to 1924. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North 1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay 


America discovered by John Cabot. and James bay. ‘ 
1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 1611. Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. __ 
1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits New- 1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made  lieu- 
foundland and Labrador. tenant-general of New France. 
1524. Verrazano explores the coast of 1613. June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
Nova Scotia. river. — a¢ 
1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier 1615. Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
at Esquimaux bay. sing, Huron and Ontario (Dis- 
1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He as- covered by Brulé and Le Caron). 
cends the St. Lawrence to Stada- 1616. First schools opened at Three Rivers 
cona (Quebec), (Sept. 14) and and Tadoussac. 
Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 2). 1620. Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 
1541. Cartier’s third voyage. 1621. Code of laws issued, and register 
1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter of births, deaths and marriages 
at Cap Rouge, and are rescued opened in Quebec. ‘ 
by Cartier on his fourth voyage. 1622. Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 
1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 1623. First British settlement of Nova 
France. Scotia. ‘ 
1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered 1627. New .France and Acadia granted 
* by de Fuca. to the Company of 100 Associates. 
1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing 1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David 
in Canada, at Quebec. Kirke. 
1605. Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 1629. April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
polis, N.S§.). France and England. July 20, 
1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, Quebec taken by Sir David Kirke. 
Founding of Quebec. 1632. March 29, Canada and Acadia 
1609. July, Champlain discovers lake restored to France by the Treaty 
Champlain. of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
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1633. 


1634. 
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May 23, Champlain made first 
governor of New France. 


July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 


1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes 


1635. 
4 
1638. 


. March 
. Aug., 


. May 21, 


by Nicolet. 

Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at 
Quebec- 

June 11, First recorded earthquake 
in Canada. 


. Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 


monot and Brébeuf. 


. Resident population of New France, 
24 


. May ; 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 


(Montreal). 


. Exploration of the Saguenay by 


Dablon. 


. Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 
. March 5, Council of New France 


created. 

‘16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and Lalemant by Indians. 
Acadia taken by an expe- 
dition from New England. 


. Noy. 3 Acadia restored to France 


by the Treaty of Westminster. 


. June 16, Francois de Laval arrives 


in Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 
Dollard des Ormeaux and 
sixteen companions killed at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa river. 


. Company of 100 Associates dis- 


solves. Feb. 5, severe earth- 
quake. April, Sovereign Council of 
New France established. Popula- 
tion of New France, 2,500, of whom 
800 were in Quebec. 


. May, Company of the West Indies 


founded. 


. Mar. 23, Talon appointed intendant. 


Population of New France, 3,215. 


. July 21, Acadia restored to France 


by the Treaty of Breda. White 
population of New France, 3,918. 


. Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded 


by Marquette. 


. May 18, Charter of the Hudson’s 


Bay Company granted. 


. Population of Acadia, 441. 


. Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac 
governor. 

. June 138, Cataraqui (Kingston) 
founded. 


. Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 


of Quebec. 


‘ Population of New France, 7,832. 
Z Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 
. Ship Le Griffon built on_ Niagara 


river above the falis by La Salle. 
Population of New France, 9,400; 
of Acadia, 515. 


. Frontenac recalled. 
. Population of New France, 10,251. 
. Card money issued. 

. Population of New France, 


12,373; 
of Acadia, 885. 


. March 18, La Salle assassinated. 
. June 7, Frontenac reappointed gover- 


nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 


1690. 


1691 


1692. 


1693. 
1697. 


1698. 
1703. 
1706. 
“1709. 
1710. 


1711. 


1713. 


1720. 


1721. 


1727. 
1728. 


1781. 
1734. 


1737. 
1739. 
1745. 
1747. 


1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


May 21, Sir William Phipps captures 
Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 


. Kelsey, of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 


reaches the Rocky mountains. 

Population of New France, 12,431. 
Oct. 22, Defence of Verchéres 
against Indians by Magdeleine 
de Verchéres. 

Population of Acadia, 1,009. 

Sept. 20, by the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, places taken during the 
war were mutually restored. 
D’Iberville defeats the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.s’ ships on Hudson bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Popula- 
tion of New France, 15,355. 

June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
becomes Superior Council and 
membership increased from 7 to 12. 

Population of New France, 16,417. 

British invasion ot Canada. 

Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 
son. 

Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s 
fleet, proceeding against Quebec, 
wrecked off the Seven Islands. 

April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hud- 
son bay, Acadia and Newtound- 
land ceded to Great Britain. 
Aug., Louisbourg founded by the 
French. Population of New France, 
18,119. 

Population of New France, 24,324; 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and 
Council of Nova Scotia appointed. 

June 19, burning of about one half 
of Montreal. 

Population of New France, 30,613. 

Population of Isle St. Jean (P. IMA) 
330. 


Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000 

Road opened from Quebee to Mon- 
oe Population of New France, 

, 716. 

Iron smelted at St. Maurice. French 
population of the north of the 
Acadia peninsula, 7,598. 2 

Population of New France, 42,701. 

June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Pepperell and Warren. 

Marquis de La Jonquiére appointed 
governor, captured at sea by the 
English, took office Aug. 15,1749. ~ 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
persone. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 

uilt 

St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest. 
Anglican church in Canada) built. 


March 25, Issue of the Halifax 
“Gazette,” first paper in Can- 
ada. British and German popula- 


tion of Nova Scotia, 4,203. 
17, Death of La Jonquiére. 


May, 


ae 
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1754.. Population of New France, 55, 009. 

1755. July 10, Marquis de Vaudreuil- 
Cavagnal governor. Sept. 10, 
Expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia. 

1756. Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France. 

1758. July 26, Final capture of Louis- 
bourg by the British. Oct. 7, 
First meeting of the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia. 

1759. July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara 
by the British. July 26, Begin- 
ning of the Siege of Quebec. July 
31, French victory at Beauport 
Flats. Sept.’ 13, Defeat of the 
French on the Plains of Abraham. 
Death of Wolfe. Sept. 14, Death 
of Montcalm. Sept. 18, Surrender 
of Quebec. 

1760. April 28, Victory of the French 
under Levis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, 
Surrender of Montreal. Military 
tule set up in Canada. Popula- 
tion of New France, 70,000. 

1762. British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris by which 
Canada and its dependencies are 
ceded to the British. May, 
Rising of Indians under Pontiac, 
who take a number of forts and 
defeat the British at Bloody Run 
(July 31). Oct. 7, Civil govern- 
ment proclaimed. Cape Breton 
and Isle St. Jean annexed to Nova 
Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti and 
Magdalen islands to Newfound- 
land. Nov. 21, General Jas. Murray 
appointed governor in chief. First 
Canadian post offices established 
at Montreal, Three Rivers and 
Quebec. 

1764. June 21, First issue of the Quebec 


“Gazette.”’ Aug. 13, Civil govern- - 


ment established. 

1765. Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocésé 
de Sens.’”’ May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

1766. July 24, Peace made with Pontiac 
at Oswego. 

1768. Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 
12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
chester) governor in chief. 

1769. Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 
separated from Nova Scotia, with 
governor and council. 

1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Cop- 
permine and Slave rivers and 
Great Slave lake. 

1773. ton of the order of Jesuits 
sa anaes and escheat of their 


1774. Fe oo "Phe Quebec Act passed. 

A775. May 1, The Quebec Act comes 
into force. Outbreak of the 
American Revolution. Mont- 
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1776. 


1777. 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 


gomery and Arnold invade Canada ° 
Nov. 12, Montgomery takes Mon- 
treal; Dec. 31, is defeated and 
killed in an attack on Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand governor in chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explores Noot- 
ka sound and claims the north- 
west coast of America for Great 
Britain. June 8, First issue of 
the Montreal ‘‘Gazette.” 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of 
the Northwest Company at Mont- 
real. Kingston, Ont., and St. John, 
N.B., founded by United Empire 
Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. 
Aug. 16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 
26) Cape Breton separated from 
Nova Scotia. 

. May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(St. John, N.B.).: 


. April 22, Lord Dorchester again 


governor in chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from St. John to Fredericton. 


. C. Inglis appointed Anglican bishop 


of Nova Scotia—first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 


. King’s College, Windsor, N.S., 


opened. Sailing packet service 
‘established between Great Brit- 
ain and Halifax. 


. Quebec and Halifax - Agricultural 


£ocieties established. 


. Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 


on the Pacific coast. Population 
of Canada, 161,311. (This census 
does not include what becomes in 
the next year Upper Canada.) 

The Constitutional Act divides the 
province of Quebec into Upper 
and Lower Canada, each with 
a lieutenant-governor and _ legis- 
lature. The Act goes into force 
Dec. 26. Sept. 12, Colonel J. G. 
Simcoe, first lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada. 


Sept. 17, First legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark 
(Niagara). Dec. 17, First legisla- 
ture of Lower Canada opened at 

. Quebec. Vancouver island circum- 
navigated by Vancouver. . 

April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper 
Canada Gazette.’’ June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rockymountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Macken- 
zie. York (Toronto) founded by 
Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 


1795. 
1796. 
1798. 
1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812, 


1813. 


1814. 
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Pacific Coast of Canada finally 
given up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s Island (population 4,500) 
re-named Prince Edward Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick 
College, Fredericton (now Uni- 
versity of N.B.). The Rocky 
mountains crossed by David 
Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien’’ 
—first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65, 000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer 
runs from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s _Red River settle- 
ment founded, on land granted by 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


June 18, Declaration of war by 


the United States. July 12, 
Americans under Hull cross the 
Detroit river. Aug. 16, Detroit 
surrendered by Hull to Brock. 
Oct. 13, Defeat of the Americans 
at Queenston Heights and death 
of Gen. Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. - June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, capture 
an American force at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Per- 
ry destroys the British flotilla on 
lake Erie. Oct. 5, Americans 
under Harrison defeat the British at 
Moraviantown. Tecumseh _ killed. 
Oct. 26, Victory of French-Cana- 
dian troops under de Salaberry 
at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s 
Farm. British storm Fort Niagara 
and burn Buffalo. 

March 30, Americans repulsed at 
La Colle. May 6, Capture of 
Oswego by the British. July 5, 
American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at Lun- 
dy’s Lane. July, British from 
Nova Scotia invade and occupy 
northern Maine. Sept. 11, British 
defeat at Plattsburg on lake Cham- 
plain. Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent 
ends the war. Population—Upper 
Canada, 95,000; Lower Canada, 
335, 000. 


1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 


trade with the United States. 
The Red River settlement destroy- 
ed by the Northwest Company 
but restored by Governor Semple. 


1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. 


The Red River settlement again . 
destroyed. 

1817. July 18, First treaty with the 
Northwest Indians. Lord Selkirk 
restores the Red River settlement. 
Opening of the Bank of Montreal; 
first note issued Oct. 1. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, 81,351. 

1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London 
regulating North American fish- 
eries. Dalhousie College, Halifax, 
founded. Bank of Quebec founded. 

1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic ex- 
pedition. 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

1821. March 26, The Northwest Com- 
pany absorbed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Charter given to 
McGill College. 

1822. Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 
1824. Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

1825. Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of 
Lower Canada, 479,288. 

1826. Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

1827. Sept. 29, Convention of London 
relating to the territory west of 
the Rocky mountains. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton, 123,630. 

1828. The Methodist Church of Upper 
Canada separated from that of the 
United States. 

1829. Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
Upper Canada College founded. 

1831. June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population — Upper Canada § 
236,702; Lower Canada, 553,131; 
Assiniboia, 2,390. 

1832. Outbreak of cholera in Canada. 
Incorporation of Quebee and Mon- 
treal. Bank of Nova Scotia 
founded. May 30, Opening of the 
Rideau canal. 

1833. Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, leaves Pictou for 
England. 

1834. Feb. 21, The Ninety-two Resolu- 
tions on public grievances passed 
by the Assembly of Lower Can- 
ada. Mar. 6, Incorporation _ of 
Toronto. Population of Upper 
Canada, 321,145; of New Bruns- 
wick, 119,457; of Assiniboia, 3,356. 

1836, July 21, Opening of the first rail- 
way in Canada from Laprairie to 
St. John’s, Que. Victoria Uni- 
versity opened at Cobourg (after- 
wards moved to Toronto). 

1837. Report of the Canada Commis- 
sioners. Rebellions in Lower 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). Nov. 
23, Gas lighting first used in 
Montreal. 

1838. Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower 
Canada suspended and _ Special 
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1839! Feb. 11, 


Council created. March 30, The 


Earl of Durham governor in chief. 
April 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to Political 
prisoners proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord 
Durham, censured by British Parlia- 
ment, resigns. Population—Upper 
Canada, 339,422; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Lord Durham’s report 
submitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan made first Anglican bishop 
of Toronto. 


1840. July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847, 


1848, 


1849, 


1851. 


First, ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, desu of Lord 
Durham. 

Feb. 10, Union of the iyo provinces 
as the province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. tee 
Draper-Ogden administration. 


April 10, Halifax “incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of first united 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 


Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,688; of P.E.I., 
47,042. 

March 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. 
Dec. 12, Draper-Viger administra- 
tion. King’s (now University) Col- 
lege, Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from King- 
ston to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires 
at Quebec. Franklin starts on 
his last Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau admin- 
istration. Electric telegraph ser- 
vice opened; Aug. 3, Montreal to 
Toronto; Oct. 2, Montreal to Que- 
bec. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
railway opened. 

March 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin 
administration. May 30, Freder- 
icton incorporated. Responsible 
government granted to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 
5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the 
capital. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin 


1852. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864, 


administration. Responsible 
government granted to Prince 
Edward Island. Population — 


Upper Canada, 952,004; Lower 
Canada, 890,261; New Brunswick, 
193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 


July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 
8, Laval University, Quebec, open- 
ed. The Grand Trunk railway 
chartered. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, Mac Nab-Taché administra- 
tion. March 9, Opening of the 
Niagara suspension bridge. April 
17, Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada 
is made elective. First meeting 
of the legislature of Vancouver 
island. May 24, Taché-J. A. Mac- 
donald administration. Oct. 27, 
Opening of the Grand Trunk railway 
from Montreal to Toronto. Popu- 

“lation of Assiniboia, 6, 691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as 
future capital of Canada. 

Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Intro- 
duction of Canadian decimal cur- 
rency. Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion 
admunistration. Aug. 5, Comple- 
tion of the Atlantic cable; first 
message sent. Aug. 6, Cartier- 
J. A. Macdonald administration. 
Aug. 20, Colony of British Columbia 
established. Control of Vancouver 
island surrendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

Jan., Canadian silver coinage issued. 
Sept. 24, Government moved to 
Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, founded. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first 
Anglican provincial synod. Popula- 
tion—Upper Canada, 1,396,091; 
Lower Canada, 1,111,566; New 
Brunswick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 
330,857; Prince Edward Island, 
80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
administration. 

March 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. _ Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
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+1866. 
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America; Sept. 1, at. Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. 
Oct. 19, Raid of American Con- 
federates from Canada on St. 
Albans, Vermont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature 
resolves on an address to the 
Queen praying for union of the 
provinces of British North America. 
Aug. 7, Belleau-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Oct. 20, Proclam- 
ation fixing the seat of government 
at Ottawa. 

Mar. 17, Termination of the Reci- 
procity Treaty by the United 
States. May 31, Raid of Fenians 
from the United States into Can- 
ada; they are defeated at Ridge- 
way (June 2) and retreat across the 
border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of tne Canadian 
legislature. Nov. 17, Proclamation 
of the union of Vancouver island 
to British Columbia. 


1867. March 29, Royal assent given to 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


the British North America Act. 
July 1, The Act comes into force; 
Union of the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
as the Dominion of Canada; Upper 
and Lower Canada made separate 
provinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first governor 
general, Sir John A. Macdonald 
premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
‘first Dominion Parliament. 

April 7, Murder of D’Arecy McGee 
at. Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acqui- 
sition by the Dominion of the 
Northwest Territories. 

June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12 ,Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion census 
(populations at this and succeeding 
enumerations given in section on 
population). April 14, Act estab- 
lishing uniform currency in the 
Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and United States. July 


20, British Columbia enters Con- 


federation. 

March 5, Opening of the second 
Dominion Parliament. May 23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confedera- 
tion. Nov. 7, Alexander Mac- 


1874, 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884, 


1885. 


1886. 


kenzie premier. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 

March 26, Opening of the third 
Dominion Parliament. May, Ont- 
ario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
opened. 

April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. June 15, Formation of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 

June 20, Great fire at St. John, N.B. 
Oct., First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joins the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir J. A. 
Macdonald premier. 

Feb. 18, Opening of the fourth Dom- 
inion Parliament. May 15, Adop- 
tion of a protective tariff (‘The 
National Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, March 6. May 11, Sir 
A. T. Galt appointed first Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in Lon- 


don. Sept. 1, All British posses- 
sions in North America and 
adjacent islands, except New- 


foundland and its dependencies, 
annexed to Canada by Imperial 
Order in Council of July 31. Oct. 
21, Signing of the contract for 
the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 

April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 

May 8, Provisional Districts of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Atha- 
baska and Alberta formed. May 
25, First meeting of the Royal 
Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 
Regina established as seat of 
government of Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dom- 
inion Parliament. September 5, 
Formation of the Methodist Church 
in Canada; United Conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

March 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 
16, Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Terrie 
tories. Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau 
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1887. 


1888. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 
1894, 
1895, 


1896. 


1897, 


1898. 


1900. 
ha 
1901. 


‘April 24, 


ELOCt ama: 


of Quebec made first Canadian 
cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
destroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train on the Canadian 
Pacific railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Intercolonial Con- 
ference in London. April 13, Open- 
ing of the sixth Dominion Parlia- 
ment 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
Aug., Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States Senate. 

March 31, The Manitoba. School 
Act abolishes separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir J. A. Mactlonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott premier. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, pro- 
viding for arbitration of the Behring 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 
22, Boundary convention between 
Canada and the United States. Nov. 
25, Sir John Thompson premier. 

April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican primate 
of all Canada. 

June 28, Colonial 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
premier. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclama- 
tion naming the Ungava, Frank- 
lin, Mackenzie and Yukon dis- 
tricts of Northwest Territories. 

Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner 
in London. .April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper premier. July 11, (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier premier. Aug., 
Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Aug. 19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Pariiament. 

July, Third Colonial Conference 
in London. Dec. 17, Award of 
the Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a separate territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff of Canada goes into force. 
Aug. 23, Meeting at Quebec of the 
Joint High Commission between 
Canada and the United States. 
Dec. 25, British Imperial Penny 
(2 cert) Postage introduced. 

Beginning ° of the South 

Oct. 29, First Can- 

leaves Quebec 


Conference at 


African war. 
adian contingent 
for South Africa. 
Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 
Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 


Death of Sir 


1902. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


and accession of King Edward 
VII. Feb. 6, Opening of the 
ninth Dominion "Parliament. April 
1, Fourth Dominion census. Sept. 
16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 

May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial 
Conference in London. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaska Boun- 
dary Convention. June 19, Incor- 
poration of Regina. Oct. 20, 
Award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- 
mission established. April 19, 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, 
Incorporation of Edmonton. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domin- 
ion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. Oct. 
8, Interprovincial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

March 22, Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act passed. April 
15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff including introduction of 
intermediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with 
France signed at Paris. Oct. 17, 
First message by wireless tele- 
graphy between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. University of 
Saskatchewan founded. 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
branch of Royal Mint. April 11, 
Arbitration treaty between 
United Kingdom and United 
States. May 4, Ratification of 
Treaty for demarcation of bound- 
ary between Canada and United 
States. June 21-23, Bicentenary of 
Bishop Laval celebrated at Quebec. 
July 20-31, Quebec tercentenary cele- 
brations: visit to Quebec of Prince 
of Wales. Aug. 2, Great fire in 
Kootenay Valley, B.C. Univer- 
sity of British Columbia founded. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International 
Boundary Waters Convention 
between Canada and United 
States. Jan. 20, opening of llth 
Dominion Parliament. May 19, 
Appointment of Canadian Com- 
mission of Conservation. July 28, 
Conference on Imperial Defence in 
London. 

May 4, Passing of Naval Service Bill. 
May 6, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King George 
V. June 7, Death of Goldwin 
Smith. fept. 7, North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration award 
of the Hague Tribunal. New 
trade agreement made with Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 
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AO 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. July 11, Disastrous fires 
in Porcupine district. Sept. 21, 
General election. Oct. 10, (Sir) 
R. L. Borden premier. Oct. 11, In- 
auguration at Kitchener of Ontario 
hydro-electric power transmission 
system. Nov. 15, Opening of 12th 
Dominion Parliament. 


April 15, Loss of the steamship 
Titanic. April 15, Appointment 
of Dominions Royal Commission. 
May 15, Extension of the bound- 
aries of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. June 17, Judgment 


delivered by the Imperial Privy - 


Council on the marriage question 
raised by the ne temere decree. 

April 10, Japanese Treaty Act 
assented to. June 2, Trade agree- 
ment with West Indies came into 
force. 

Jan. 21, Death of Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, aged 94. May 
29, Loss of the steamship Hmpress 
of Ireland. Aug. 4, war with Ger- 
many; Aug. 12, with Austria-Hun- 
gary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. Aug. 
18-22, Special war session of Can- 
adian Parhament. Oct. 16, First 
Canadian contingent of over 33,000 
troops land at Plymouth, Eng. 


Feb., First Canadian contingent 
lands in France and proceeds to 
Flanders. April 22, Second battle of 
Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy; 
gallantry of Canadian troops highly 
eulogized by F.-M. Sir John 
French. Oct. 30, Death of Sir 
Charles Tupper. Nov. 22, Issue 
of Canadian War Loan of $50,000,000. 
Nov. 30, War loan increased to 
$100, 000, 000. 

Jan. 12, Order in Council author- 
izing increase in number of Cana- 
dian troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, 
Destruction of the Houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa by fire. 
April 3-20, Battle of St. Eloi. 
June 1, Census’ of prairie 
provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. Sept. 1, Corner- 
stone of new Houses of Parliament 
laid by Duke of Connaught. Sept., 
Issue of second war loan,$190,000,000. 


Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
eb. 21, Final Report of Dominions 
Royal Commission. March, Third 
war loan, $150,000,000. March 20- 
May 2, Meetings in London of 
Imperial War Cabinet. March 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 5, Declaration of war against 
Germany by United States. April 
9, Capture of Vimy Ridge. June 21, 
Appointment of Food Controller. 
Aug. 15, Battle of Loos, capture of 
Hill 70. Aug. 29, Passing of Mili- 


tary Service Act. Sept. 20, Com - 
pletion of Quebec bridge. Sept. 20, 
Parliamentary franchise extended 
to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 10, 
Battle of Passchendaele. Nov. 12, 
Fourth war loan (Victory Bonds). 
Dec. 6, Disastrous explosion at 
Halifax, N.S. Dec. 17, General 
election and Union Government 
sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 


13th Parliament. Mar. 21, Germans 
launch critical offensive on west 
front. Mar.-April, Second battle 
of the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June-July, 
Prime Minister and _ colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference 
in London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on west front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 26- 
28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
"Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Queant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs: armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 28, Issue of fifth war loan for 
$300, 000, 000 in the form of Victory 
Bonds. Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders 
-and signs armistice. Nov. 4, Aus- 
tria-Hungary surrenders and signs 
armistice. Nov. 10, Flight into 
Holland of German Emperor. 
Capture of Mons. Nov.411, Germany 
surrenders and signs armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session of 
13th Parliament of Canada. Mar. 
7, Appointment of government 
receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway. May 1-June 15, Great 
strike at Winnipeg and _ other 
western cities. June 23, General 
election in Quebec, and retention of 
Liberal administration. June 28, 
Signing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. July 24, 
General election in Prince Edward 
Island and defeat of Conservative. 
administration. Aug. 15, Arrival 
Obl L whe bin ethene brincommon 
Wales for official tour in Cana- 
da. Aug. 22, Formal opening 
of Quebec Bridge by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales lays founda- 
tion stone of tower of new Par- 
hament Buildings at Ottawa. Sept. 
1-Nov. 10, Third or special peace 
session of 13th Parliament of Can- 
ada. Oct. 20, General election in 
Ontario, and formation of ministry 
by E. Cc Drury, United Farmers’ 
Organization. Issue of sixth war 
loan for $300, 000,000 in the form of 
Victory Bonds. Dec. 20, Organ- 
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ization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways” by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty 


of Versailles. Feb. 19, Share- 
holders ratify agreement for sale 
of the Grand Trunk railway 
to the Dominion Government. 
Feb. 26-July 1, Fourth session 
of the Thirteenth Parliament of 
Canada. May 31-June 18, Trade 
Conference at Ottawa between 
Dominion and West Indian Govern- 
ments. June 29, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Manitoba; Liberal 
government retained in office. July 
10, Sir Robert Borden is sueceeded 
by Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
as Premier. July 16, Ratifications 
of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. July 27, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Nova _ Scotia; 
Liberal government sustained. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Oct. 9, Pro- 
vincial general election in New 
Brunswick; Liberal government is 
sustained. Oct. 20, Prohibition 
defeated in British Columbia. 
Oct. 25, Referendum re complete 
prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is carried in Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Nov. 15, First meeting of League of 
Nations Assembly beginsat Geneva, 
Switzerland. Dec. 1, Provincial 
general election in Britisn Columbia; 
Liberal government’ is sustained. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth Session of 


Thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 18, Ontario votes for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic 
liquors. May 1, Government 
contro! of liquor traffic becomes 
effective in Quebec. May 10, 
Preferential! tariff arrangement with 
British West Indies becomes effect- 
ive. June 20-August 5, Imperial Con- 
ference. June 9, At general election 
in Saskatchewan, Liberal govern- 
ment is sustained. July 18, At 
general election in Alberta, the 
United Farmers secure majority 
of seats. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Second 
meeting of Assembly of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Nov. 11, 
Opening of. conference on limita- 
tion of armament at Washington. 
Dec. 6, Dominion general election. 
Dec. 29, New ministry (Lineral), 
with Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King as premier, is:‘sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
pledging against unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and use of poison 
gas. Feb. 10, Hon. P. C. Larkin 
appointed High Commissioner for 
Canada in the United Kingdom. 
Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 


Fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Con- 
ference opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding arm - 
ament on the Great Lakes. Aug. 
7, Allies’ Conference on war debts 
and reparations opened at London. 
Sept. 4, Third assembly of League of 
Nations opened at Geneva. Oct. 4, 
Order in Council consolidating 
separate lines in Canadian National 
Railway system. Oct. 5, Serious 
forest fires in northern Ontario; 
town of MHaileybury destroyed. 
Oct. 10, Mudania Armistice signed 
by Britain, France and Turkey. Oct. 
14, Fourth International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. Nov. 20, 
Turkish Peace Conference opened 
at Lausanne. Dec. 4, Opening of 
First International Postal Con- 
ference at Ottawa, between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
Canada. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. Dec. 
15, Signing of trade agreement 
between Canada and France. 


1923. Jan. 1, National Defence Act, 1922, 


comes into effect, amalgamating 
Militia, Naval and Air Force de- 
partments. Jan. 4, Signing of trade 
agreement between Canada -and 
Italy. Jan. 31-June 30, Second 
session of Fourteenth Parliament of 
Canada. April 1, Removal of 
British embargo on Canadian cattle 
effective. June 22, Manitoba votes 
for government control of the sale 
of liquor in the province. June 25, 
Provincial elections in Ontario; 
Conservative party under Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson returned to 
power. July 26, Provincial elections 
in Prince Edward Island; Conserva- 
tive party under Hon.J. D. Stewart 
returned to power. Sept. 3, Fourth 
session of League of Nations at 
Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
ference and Imperial Economic 
Conference at London. Nov. 5, 
Alberta votes for government con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19. Third session of the 


Fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. June 20, Provincial 
general elections in British Col- 
umbia—Liberal government  re- 
tained in office. July 38, Trade 


-agreement between Canada and 


Belgium signed at Laurier House. 
July 16, Saskatchewan votes in 
favour of government control of the 
liquor traffic. Aug. 6-Aug. 13, 
Meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science 


at Toronto. 
LJ 


[II.—CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New 
Zealand and the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador). These Domin- 
ions enjoy responsible government of the British type, administered by Executive 
Councils (or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the representative of the Sovereign, 
themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence of the representatives 
elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other persons more accept- 
able to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to exist. 

Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia, and South Africa extend over enor- 
mous areas of territory, the first two approximating in area to Europe. Each 
section has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local parliaments 
for each section, as well as the central parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the 
central body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in 
the case of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified except- 
ions, as in Canada and South Africa. Of such local parliaments, Canada at the 
present time has nine, Australia six, and South Africa four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Eireann) now possesses full Dominion status. The great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all its parts which are more 
than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the 
direction of responsible government, to be attained in the dependencies as it has 
been in what used to be called the colonies, by the gradual extension of self-govern- 
ment in proportion to the growing capacities of their respective populations. It 
is the recognized aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational 
facilities and by just administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost, so 
that in the dependencies, as well as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, 
the constitutional history of the future may be a record of ‘freedom slowly broad- 
ening down from precedent to precedent.” 


I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pages 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23, to which the reader is referred. 


II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT; 
IN CANADA. 


Under the heading “Provincial and Local Government in Canada” a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal - 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pages 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. Considerations of space prevent republication in this 
edition. 
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III.—PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN CANADA. 


1.—Dominion Parliament. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor- 
General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor-General is appointed 
iby the King in Council. Members of the Senate are appointed for life by the 
‘Governor-General in Council and members of the House of Commons are elected 
by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic principle, the 
part played by the King’s representative and the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother Country, a steadily 
decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation being assumed 
by the House of Commons. 


The Governor-General of Canada. 


The Governor-General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum 
and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The 
‘Governor-General is bound by the terms of his commission and can only exercise 


such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his 


‘Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the executive, 


summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In 
ithe discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
-advice of his Ministry (the Governor-General in Council). In matters of Imperial 


interest affecting Canada he consults with his ministers and submits their views 
to the British Government. The royal prerogative of mercy in capital cases, 
formerly exercised on the Governor-General’s own judgment and responsibility, 
is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 

A list of the Governors-General from the time of Confederation, with the 
dates of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors-General of Canada, 1867-1924. 


Date of 
Date of J 
Name. appointment. ge 
Viscount Monck, G. ee IVIic Gwent ee tes ee Ry ck etre: yas, Gxove< Ears. ogo. overs leno! etal bucks June 1, 1867] July 1, 1867 
BG Cty Une Ors Or Va rate mete aie airsia ate cr gore ities syecs sie arececersres eater stale ectlolateiase.s Dec. Feb. 2 


(he Barl of Dufferin, K.P., K-C.B., G-C.M.G.... eee c ste seers: 
The Marquis of Lorne, K. e, (CHOBIIAG 1 , Baoan incre aa Enea PA 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, fea GM Ga ik Katara reciore serie ns aeeeteene 
HAOEC SPAN Ley eOIe Er OSLOM er Gus bai te errie ie, teeta arererg cy pusiezevaiay's ane oye okaleterorele wrecere 
The Ear! of Aberdeen, KT, CE CIN Gore srrraie cintatactcataee okcoeeee ehovevseate eS 
Be Weim oreViint Oy GC MG ner accapeleteisielete «ice <Telslais.aya-e.ejajela[svats als ers 
The Earl Grey, UCI MER tn PRT Ce a ere a 
Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G.............-.045- 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G ‘C.V (OP spot cones ; 3 ¥ 

General the Lord Bing of Vimy, GiC.Ba GCM. Gay MeV.O! peceecee Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 


The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representatives, 
is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may 


_be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
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following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the 
Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge 
of one of the various departments of the government, although one Minister may 
hold two portfolios at the same time, while other members may be without port- 
folio. The present Ministry consists of 20 members. Three of them are without 
portfolio, while three others, including the Prime Minister, are in charge of two or 
more departments. 

The Prime Ministers since Confederation, and their dates of office, together 
with the members of the present Ministry are given in Table 2 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867 to Nov. 6, 1873. 

Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Noy. 7, 1873 to Oct. 16, 1878. 

Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878 to June 6, 1891. 

Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891 to Dec. 5, 1892. 

Hon. Sir John $8. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892 to Dec. 12, 1894. 

Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894 to April 27, 1896.: 

Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896 to July 8, 1896. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896 to Oct. 6, 1911. 

Rt. nen Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 1911 to 
Conl2, Ole. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917 to July 10, 
1920. 

. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal and Conservative Party.’’) From 

July 10, 1920 to Dec. 29, 1921. 
12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dec. 29, 1921. 


Norr.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of the Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 
1921 appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. 
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TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 
(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet). 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
Prime Minister, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, President of the Privy 
Coun Giles. err eae ten oon te tee Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King] Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister ol binance: Srna eoeneieec Right Hon. William 8. Fielding............ Dee. 29, 1921 
Minister of National Defence............... ion Georeues Girabati weet <a conan Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Edward Macdonald!.................. April 28,) 1923 
Hon. Edward Macdonald.................- Aug. 17, 1923 
Postmaster Generalicvns..t cee ccee ee Hon Chas. Murphy-rosieer eons cea een Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio................. Fon Raoul Dandurandsn a. see. eee Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment and the Minister in charge of.and 
to administer the Department of Health.| Hon. Henri S. Béland...................... Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Public Workss.---ssscc. es aeee On EL e watt OStOC kana aaa toner aan Dec. 29,1921 
NS Kove Aenoayesh |e Me kG Yee, or Ce Soh dbenseceoacds Reba 3s 61922, 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General...} Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin..................... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon, Brmestibapointe oaanoceeesemeee coe Jan. 30, 1924 
Minister of Customs and Excise............ Elon? Jacques Bureaus saucccsta wets cote: Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries........... Hons Rrnest: Lapoimte eck othe ooeneere eee Dec. 29, 1921 
Hones Ac Car dinners oe ne aan nae ak Jan. 30, 1924 
PollotborsGreneral fo ka.0 Nai cates ares Hon. Daniel D. MeKenzie............50.62- Dec. 29, 1921 
Fonthill Vie Murray atpeeraceetateien rare Sept. 12, 1923 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization..| Hon. James A. Robb.................000005 Aug. 17, 1923 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.......... Hon. JamesvA> Robbarcen dincce eet e eee Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon! “RhomessAs Wowie ee anes dice aise ates 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon, Mhomaszay lhOwngccssntuseme atedeemaioe Dec. 29, 1921 
SECrOtaryZOMOUalO gy. eas. s, ciseteis eseeie oo Peloe Honartburn Re © opps camera ree Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Railways and Canals........... Hon, William, Wwennedy este sees Dec. 29, 1921 
Honr George &. Graham s..4 240 see ose April 28, 1923 
Minister of the Interior, Superintendent 
General of Indian Affairs and Minister of 
Mitnes tee rere rr ies sisters oie Efon: @harles Stewatt... acne eee Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Aoricultures:: >. ccc cces- ssiecles: Hon. William R. Motherwell............... Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister:of labour si.cnscecem stance sees Hon James Mimrdock mmcterises cen niece Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister without portfolio.................. ons John 2). Sinclaren aacmer een aan Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister without portfolio................. Hon, isle 18). Gizes eis NO ACE Oo Coes Sept. 20, 1924 


1 Acting Minister. 
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In Table 3 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1924. 


3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1924. 


Days Elections, writs 
Number of Ses- Date of Date of of returnable, dissolutions; 
Parliament. sion, Opening. Prorogation. ses- and lengths of 

sion. Parliaments.10 


Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 1181 
2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
ist Parliament.......... 3rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |}Sept. 24, 1867.4 
4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 July 8, 1872.5 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 |J4y.,9m., 1546 
July, Aug., Sept., ’72.3 
2nd Parliament’ caia<s oor: Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 ||Sept. 3, 1872.4 
\| 2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 |/Jan. 2, 1874.5 
ly.,4m.,0d6 
Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 Jan. 22, 1874.3 
2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 Feb. 21, 1874.4 
érd Parliament.......... 3rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 Aug. 17, 1878.5 
‘4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 ||4y.,5m., 25d 
5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10 1878 93 
1st Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |)\Sept. 17, 1878.3 
4th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 

( 3rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 |J3 y.,5m., 28 d.8 
ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 June 20, 1882.3 
5th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 Aug. 7, 1882.4 
8rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 |J4y.,5m., 10d.6 
Ist April 13, 1887-| June 23, 1887 12 Feb. 22, 1887.8 
6tbeParliament-. 4.64042 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 3 y.,9m., 274.8 


Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 
2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||March 5, 1891.3 
7th Parliament.......... 3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 |\April 25, 1891.4 


4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 April 24, 1895.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 5 y.,0m., 0 d.6 
6th Jan. 2, 1896 | April 23, 1896 111 
Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 June 28, 1896.3 
8th Parliament. :........ 8rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 |‘July 18, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 | July 18, 1900 168 4x72 Mi 20 ao 
1st Feb. 6, 1901'] May 238, 1961 107 Nov. 7, 1900.3 
9th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
8rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,9m., 26 d.6 
Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
10th Parliament.......... 2nd Mar. 8, 1906| July 138, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 19C7 | July 20, 1908 236 3y.,9m..4d.8 
af Oct. 26, 1908.3 
11th Parliament.......... Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Dec. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1967 |J2y., 7m., 28 d. 
Ist Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 139 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1738 
3rd Jan. 15, 1914] June 12, 1914 148 Sept. 21, 1911.3 
12th Parliament.......... 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 6y.,0m.,0d.8 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 2079 
Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
: 2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 Dec. 17, 1917.3 
18th Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 Feb. 27, 1918.4 
4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 
5th Feb. 14, 1921 | June 4, 1921 111 Ziy., 7m: 64.8 
14th Parliament.......... Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6,.1921.3 
2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 ares 14, 1922.4 
ard Feb. 28, 1924 July 19, 1924 143 
we ET ie Dea sae ie rad Bee at Se es Re BE oe 
1 Adjourned from 2ist December, 1867, to 12th March, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 
2 Adjourned 23rd May till 13th August. % Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. 5Dissolution 
of Parliament. ® Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 Not including 
days (59) of adjournment from May 19th to July 18th. § Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 
19th ,1912, to Jan. 14th, 1913. 9 Not including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7th to April 19th, 1917. 
10 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each parliament is five years. 
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A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Attention 
may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and 
the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit of 
representation in the lower house. 


The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
‘the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist 
of three divisions,—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented 
in the Senate as follows,—Ontario by twenty-four Senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four Senators, twelve thereof 
representing New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four Senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada.” Further, under section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that, “‘in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . . . each shall be entitled 
to a representation in the Senate of four members.” ‘Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act” and on its admission ‘“‘the representation of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur be reduced from twelve 
to ten members respectively.” In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the 
normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while 
the maximum number (78, sec. 28) was set at 82. Sec. 26 contains a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 

By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation in the Senate of two members, provision being made at the same time 
for increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three Senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order 
in Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four 
members under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, 
in 1873, the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a 
total of 77 members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 
in order 24, 24, 10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 

In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act 
of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed 
at two members.’ A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population 
in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being granted 
a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed 
in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the representation 
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of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total repre- 
sentation at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905, 
under 4-5 Edw. VII, ce. 3 and 42, provision was made for their representation in 
the Senate by four members each, which might be increased by Parliament to 6 
on the completion of the next decennial census. This change in representation 
brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a total of 87. 


In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act, 5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45, an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased 
.from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to 
be represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus repre- 
sented by 24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to 
membership. A corresponding change was made in the number of additional 
senators provided for by the original British North America Act, by substituting 
increases of four or eight members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act 
of 1867. Normal representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number 
may be increased if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102witha maximum 
of 110. 

In Table 4 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions 
and provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no increase has taken place. 


4.— Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1915. 


Provinces. 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. | 1915. 

(eOntarion se serasas aie taste 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(EQ neh eerie. ieee ater ciehearis 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(3) Maritime Provinces............... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24} 24 
INOVa Scotiaine:cone teueek nea. 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

New Brunswitky.%. cscccce sees 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island.......... sed Alm RNd Ve ele PR es i et yh le 

(4) Western Provinces....... Dobttetiian - 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
Mia TIO DD ok aye sales aais «ro ioy5} 0:01 5,016 = 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 
British. Columbiah. sas..2 cm 0 = - 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 
PaskatChowan reer an sesso ce, < = = = = =A | F é 4 6 

INU Yaa a9 Ps eet ne8 ae oO = = = S = 4 6 
POCAL IT. Dasha setatiaielaies « 7 74 77 V7 78 80. 81 83 87 96 
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5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at June 30, 1924. 


ffi 
Names of Senators. eae Names of Senators. Feet 0 eee 
Prince Edward Island (4 Ontario (24 senators)— 
senators )— Mellie halGeornancemee en ener Lindsay 
Veo; JON san scutes eee Port Hill. Belcourt, N. A., P.C.........|Ottawa 
Prowse, Benj. C..............|Charlottetown Gordon, Geo.................|North Bay. 
Murphiys Patricks Che ames Tignish. au soWanlalee Wine! Dak means chariot o oes Winona. 
Mcteam Solipi te eee ee Souris. McCall, Alexander:.......... Simcoe. 
Donnelly. deinen eee Pinkerton. 
Lynch-Staunton, G...........| Hamilton. 
Nova Scotia (10 senators)— Robertson, G. D., P.C.......|Welland. 
Farrell, Edward M..........- Liverpool Blain, Richard...............|Brampton. 
Roches Walliams ee Halifax Hagher io; ble oe toners Paris. 
Curry, Navbanteli eee Amherst. Bennett WwW Lels..k aaeeneeee Midland. 
Ross. Wile Bare ase es Middleton. Websters Jolbn: sescurr cas tas Brockville. 
(Cat goriy! Opel bi vaya eee ee Antigonish. Mulholland aeAn. «serene ee Port Hope. 
McLennan, John §............|Sydney. OFBrieny Mali thes. a eee Renfrew. 
Tanner, Cy Bie 0. o..c cone nn Peiesous WihttewGe Vie = tract shee Pembroke. 
Stantieldewo ones asee eee Truro. REI nls tO venereal sre Prescott. 
MeCormiuck, ohm: ...06 + secs Sydney Mines. Foster, Sir G. pap alce Ole. ys Ottawa. 
Mantinwiretemesactnn cites Halifax. Kemp, Sir A. E., P.C........]/Toronto. 
Maedonell tACIE: -cricne a sere Toronto. 
McCoig, KSB SEE Chatham. 
New Brunswick (10senators)-— Efardiy:; (An Coa. eee ee Brockville. 
Poirierydeascalaessc. oat Shediac. Pardee: iy lira eee aoe poe Sarnia. 
Kine iGo Gaerne eee Chipman. Aylesw orth, Sir A. Bz, P:C:-|Toronto: 
DD anieliedis, Wier Alceutomntaniace St. John. Haydon, Andrew Be Ottawa. 
IB OunGue wet Een teenie ee Richibucto. 
Moddealnvane Re eee Milltown. Manitoba (6 senators)— ; 
MeMonalds JAG emacs: Shediac. Watson. OD tse tee ne Portage la Prairie. 
Bilaickarttran kaise ome een Sackville. Sharpe, WH Eie...ecene ace Manitou. 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. Me Means ,Liawagercree net eee Winnipeg. 
ROpMsOn Gx We cement: Moncton. Benard. Aumeéree sa see are Winnipeg. 
Schaffner, F. L...............|Winnipeg. 
Bradbury Getler nied Selkirk. 
Quebec (24 senators)— 
Bolduc, Joseph, P.C!......... St. Victor de Tring. |Saskatchewan (6 senators)— 
Nontplaisiny buree see cee ee Three Rivers. Ross James: Elim nas mrnae Regina 
Athibaudeaw,pAGvAY so anee ae Montreal. Laird, AW: .| Regina. 
Dandurand,, R., PiC.. oe). Montreal. Willoughby, Wie Bate ae Moose Jaw. 
Cascrainnb eee ea Montreal. Turniits Jeon se mem tere ea Carlyle. 
ABYeWONU (er tied Uiceacr ee re ee ee Montreal. Galderad cA PAG yee Regina. 
Weonis disc nekemrm otacs a. Louiseville. Gillis, A. Borer cet ricer Whitewood. 
Tessier, Wiles: FEM 2 Peta ae} Quebec. 
David, Sh Omics tte; ee Re Montreal. Alberta (6 senators)— 
Glorvan sda ED sen nore Montreal. Lougheed, Sir J. A., P.C.....|Calgary.— 
Mitchell, Wi serene es 2 Drummondville. De Veber, L. George.........|Lethbridge. 
Dessaulless Gu eco eee St. Hyacinthe. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 
Lavergne, Louis.............. Arthabaska. Ibarmesn) Wine eeavesence ee Edmonton. 
Walsome Wl. Mie eee eee Montreal. GriesbacliiW. Aswon ace ecuen Edmonton. 
Pope Rutisselae meee neers Cookshire. Coté, Jean Léon?............. Edmonton. 
(Beaubien, CAPs ae. eae Montreal. 
i Risperance, DOs, ees Quebec. British Columbia (6 senators)- 
Hosters Ghee on vale Montreal. Bostock, Hewitt, P.C........|Monte Creek. 
White, LR Orde te ER CoOb Montreal. Plan ba welt tse rsa tele a tetactes Nanaimo, 
Blondiny Pekin P:Gas ee Grand’ Mere. Barnands Ge Hieenaeee saan aCLOnIa: 
Chapais, "phoning Meter: Quebec. (Raydo plea ec aac veka eclen New Westminster. 
Webster, Re: ey .|Montreal. Grrcentaltn Everio erect reeniey ee Victoria. 
Boyer, Gustave.s......0:.... Rigaud. (Gir, toy clos sa tee SoD Ooo Ae Vancouver. 


1Died Aug. 14, 1924. 


2Died Sept. 23, 1924. 


The House of Commons. 


Under section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict, 


c. 3), it was provided that “The House of Commons shall . . consist of One 
hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, 
sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick.” 
Further, under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the census 
of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four 
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provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such 
time as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to the follow- 
ing rules:— 

(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 

(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 
(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 

(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 

(4) On any such Bienes the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament. 


Again, in section 52, it was enacted that ‘the number of members of the House 
of Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
provided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed.” 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof.” 

Again, in 1915 an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c.45), was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing 
such province.” 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia, and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict.,c. 3), 4 members to represent the 
newly-created province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under 
which British Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a 
total of 191 members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 

Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of 
representation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of 
Ontario from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21, and of New Brunswick from 
15 to 16 members, the nine additional members bringing the total number of repre- 
sentatives up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement 

84111—5 
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under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial 
Order in Council of June 26, 1873), six members representing that province— 
bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 


The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia, and 1 each for the then provisional 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 


The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 

The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
‘representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other 
‘hand, the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Colum- 
bia from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 37 of the 
statutes of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net 
effect of the changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the 
present century. The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, 
however, led to their division and admission to Confederation in 1905 as the pro- 
vinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta 
Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was 
provided that their representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results 
of the quinquennial census of 1906. ‘The Representation Act of 1907, implementing 
this pledge, increased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10, and of 
Alberta from 4 to 7 members, thus raising the total membership of the House of 
Commons to 221. 


The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the 
Representation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 
86 to 82, of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince 
Edward Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba 
was raised from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and 
of British Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members 
in the total membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership to 
234. However, in the following session the amendment to the British North 
America Act, already referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island 
of her fourth member (since she had four senators) : (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The 
total membership, therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth Parliaments (elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the expanding 
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population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial 
censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 


20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283. 


6.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 


1867-1921. 

Provinces. 1867. 1872 .|1874.|1878 .|1882.|1887.}1891.]1896.}1900.}1904.|1908 .]1911.]1917.}1921. 
ONGATION Reale Acceso careel: 82 88 88 88 92 92 92 92 92 86 86 86 82 82 
QUO bEC el N aitac ca hose 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
INOival ScObIaie ane... es 19 21 21 21 21 21 21 20 20 18 18 18 16 16 
New Brunswick......... 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 14 13 13 13 11 11 
IM IE HUNG) Of: aes lee - 4 4 fb 5 5 5 7 Uf 10 10 10 15 15 
British Columbia........ 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 7 13 13 
Prince Edward Island... - = 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... - - - - - |\ f 4 4 4 10 LOR On 16 16 
lbertartaas tiasterelosset ah - - - - - lf 7 (bl) aa 12 
PVA OM ies ce cinta alive. vaca aves - - - - - - - - - 1 1 1 il il 

MOta a acesint «bapehe 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 218 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 


The electoral districts for the House of Commons of Canada, with their popu- 
lations by the census of 1921, number of qualified voters and numbers voting in 
1921, together with the names and addresses of members, as at Nov. 30, 1924, are 


shown in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 


Representation Act, 1914, as at Nov. 30, 1924. 


: Popu- Voters | Number 
Provinces and lation, on of votes | Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
Districts. 1921. list. | polled.t 
Prince Edward Island 

(4 members)— 

TAGS Se SER Cocca stay meee 20,445 11,189 Seis ug hessJe demvaacte oa Souris, P.E.I. 
PLING Oc: teltacot its ait ae ecco 31,520 16,172 13,332 |MacLean, A. E........ Summerside, P.H.I. 
QUGEN AisccaetL eek ee oe 36, 650 19,5182}  30,4962|(Sinclair, Hon. J. E...|Emerald, P.E.I. 

Mackinnon, D. A..... Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Nova Scotia (16 members) 
Antigonish and Guys- 

HOLough awe tn tees 27,098 15, 104 11,748 |McIsaac, C. F.....%.. Antigonish, N.S. 
Cape Breton North and 

WACtOLIasa bier acme 31,325 16, 652 11,5883) Kelly, F. L4.......... North Sydney, N.S. 
Cape Breton South and Carrols Wieck laten men. Sydney, N.S. 

MichMond aise ccs +> 76,362 37,6352] 51,5552|!\ Kyte, Geo. W........ St. Peter’s, N.S. 
Wolehesternc: ccc. wha en 25,196 15,458 PACS Putnist sels ocehieiteses Truro, N.S. 
@umberlandein.ct.ce:... 41,191 24,033 TASAGaluogan> Els. Jee. see cee Amherst, N.S. 
Digby and Annapolis.... 28,965 16,368 12596 |Wovett. Mudie wet Bear River, N.S. 
TSRUITE SA, OR orate eae 97, 228 53,8392!  60,6392|{Finn, R. E.4......... Halifax, N.S, 

Black: WitAtecs... cn « Halifax, N.S. 
“BIEN Chere oot oa See 19,739 11,781 8,843 |Martell, L. H......:.. Windsor, N.S. 
WR VORNOSB os asteisieca cheers 23,808 12,712 8,825 |Chisholm, A. W...... lid eae Harbour, 
TGV MON ee Stree eee 23,723 14,359 10,948 |Robinson, E. W....... Wolfville, N.S. 
Lunenburg ., Ds 33, 742 18,591 12,405) | Duths Wiaeees cenit = Lunenburg, N.S. 
PICEA c mimi ayia s.ois 40,851 27,680 20,014 |Macdonald, Hon.E.M.|Pictou, N.S. 
Shelburne and Queen’s.. 23,435 13,1553 9,8773|Fielding, Rt. Hon. 

WE SS tira sree cere Ottawa, Ont. 

Yarmouth and Clare.... 31,174 17,106 12,903 !Hatfield, P. La C.....! Yarmouth, N.S. 


1From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 
2 Each voter could vote for two candidates. _ 
3 Votes and voters from returns of general elections, 1921. 


4Mr. Finn waselected on Dec. 4, 1922, Mr. Kelly on July 31, 1923, Rt. Hon. Mr, Fielding on Jan. 19, 


1922. 
84111—5} 
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7.—Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Nov. 30, 1924—continued. 


Provinces and ale 
Districts. 1921. ‘ 
New Brunswick (11 
members)— 
Charlotte. oo.fesc. :: 21,435 
Gloucester........... 38, 684 
Cone... Aas ae ape 3 23,916 
Northumberland... . 33,985 
Restigouche and 

Madawaska....... 42,977 
Royals 4 oo eo 32,078 
St. John City and 

Counties of St. John 
and ZAI DEriacs Ae. 69, 093 
Victoria and Carle- 
GORLZE.C. Soe eee 33,900 
Westmoreland....... 53, 387 
York-Sunbury....... 38,421 
Quebec (65 members)- 
Arrenteai. 5.o.25sn < 17,165 
aS Obe = Ae ceases 18,035 
Peauce: 2.8 24. 53,841 
Beauharnois......... 19.888 
Bellechasse.......... 21,190 
Berthiek 5. cs0 tek soe 19,817 
Bonaventure......... 29 ,092 
Brome << 325. oeee 13,471 
Chambly-Verchéres. 34, 643 
Champlain.......... 48,009 
Charlevoix-Montmo- 
PERCY cc ee eee ee 28,874 
Chateauguay-Hunt- 
INTAOR SC eee ree 26,731 
Chicoutimi-Sague- 
WAM oa see noan iets 90,609 
Compton... 325552 32, 285 
Dorchester.......... 28,954 
Drummond and Ar- 
thabaskay A. o.: 44,823 
ClABDEs te de eee eae 40,375 
TW eco aes 43,541 
Sohette ss... 2 .h26 25,913 
Kamouraska........ 22,014 
Lahbetlos]..t2ce ee ae 35,927 
Laprairie and WNa- 
pierville........... 20,065 
L’ Assomption -Mont- 
enluy. § oat se see 28,318 
Laval-Deux Mon- 

tASMCS? oo .6 2 eek .ae 38,314 
BCVA soe tae 2 Sect aloks 33,323 
bitslet. <esee 17,859 
Lotbmiére. . <6. acces 21,837 
Maskinongé......... 16,945 
WR AEANC - sla cis nin = ios 36,303 
Megantic............ 33, 633 
Missisquol..........- 17,709 
Montmagny......... 21,997 
Montreal Island— 

Hochelaga......... 73,526 


Voters 


on 
list. 


13,427 


34,432 
15,561 
11,898 


19,925 
17,063 
20,873 
12,370 
10,139 


14,654 
9,691 
14, 183 


13,575 
15,465 
7,743 
10,064 
7,959 


15,189 
14, 188 
9,558 
10, 245 


30,322 


Number 
of votes Name of Member. 
polled.t 

10,304 


Grimmer, R. W......... 


10,6325] Robichaud, J. G4....... 
151905) DQUCEGL AS J4) 2. oceans 
12, 1123/Snowball, W. B4......... 


9,407 
13, 704 


45,1072 


11,822 
20,670 
14,750 


7, 2958 


Michaud, Pius).2 ...02.5 
Jones, G. Bess. hee 


ae Hon, 3. B. Me 
MacLaren, Murray..... 


Stewart, Hon. Chas‘.... 
Misire tle Stoo. e oe 


23|Béland, Hon. H. S4...... 


10,646 
10,5828 


27,152 
12,144 
8,474 


15,882 
12,092 
14,543 
10,275 
7,367 3 


10,447 
5,675 
9,788 

10,095 

12,864 
5,878 
7,566 
6,133 


10,411 


10,5163 


8,097 
6,507 


Papineau, 01.3 2.4 5525.6 
Kourmer, COA ) soot. 


Gervais, Théodore...... 
Marcil, Hon. Chas....... 
MeMaster, A. R........ 
Archambault, J......... 
Desaulniers, A. L....... 


Caseraim, bbs aces kaee 
Robb; Hon. JAAS., 5:55. 


Savard, Edmond....... 
Hunt, A.B 
Cannon, Lucien......... 


Laflamme, J. N. K..... 
Lemieux, Hon. R 
Wontame, Pow cs eee ees 
Denis. J sdb nate 


Ethier, J. 
Bourassa, J. 
Watard 3 Sse ikc Acy = 
Wien, DROS. cee in cocees 
Desrochers, E.......... 


Pelletier: B57 .cc.cess 
Reberge, B4cscc0.c2ce%s 
Keays WBA Ss seas cn. oe 
Déchéne, A. M.......... 


22.513 tobe Ore, Bre Crock oi. ide es 


1From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 


2Each voter could vote for 2 candidates. 


8Votes and voters from returns of general election, 1921. 
4Messrs. Robichaud, Doucet, Snowball, Stewart, Béland, Robb, Bouchard and Roberge were 
elected on Nov. 20, 1922, Jan. 12, 1924, Oct. 21, 1924, Feb. 28, 1922, Jan. 19, 1922, Jan. 19, 1922, May 15, 
1922, Nov. 20, 1922 respectively. 


P.O. Address. 


St. Stephen, N.B. 
Shippigan, N.B. 
Notre Dame, N.B. 
Newcastle, N.B. 


Edmundston, N.B. 
Apohaqui, N.B. 


St. John, N.B. 
St. John, N.B. 


Florenceville, N.B. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Actonvale, Que. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Valleyfield, Que. 

St. Charles, Co. Belle- 
chasse, Que. 

Berthier (en haut), Que. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Westmount, Que. 

Montreal, Que. 

Ste. Anne de la Pérade, 
Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Chicoutimi, Que. 
Bury, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Hull, Que. 
Joliette, Que. 


Ste. Anne de la Poca- 
tiére, Que. 
Hull, Que. 


St. Constant, Que. 
L’Assomption, Que. 


St. Scholastique, Que. 

St. Romuald, Que. ; 

L’Islet, Co. L’Islet, Que. 

Quebec, Que. 

St. Didace, Co. Mas- 
kinongé, Que. 

Matane, Que. 

Laurierville, Que. 

Phillipsburg, Que. 

Montmagny, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
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Representation Act, 1914, as at Nov. 30, 1924—continued. 


Provinces and 
Districts. 


Quebec—con. 
Montreal Island- con. 
Jacques Cartier.... 
Laurier-Outremont 


Georee. tence 


Carticth sete): 


Quebec Fast......... 


Quebec South....... : 


Quebec West......... 
Richeliew:5 2.5627 


eee eet at aes 


Mauricedn iiss. 22). 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges. 
Wiricht....20 2k 
BAMESK Gs. Ser ees osc 


Ontario 
(82 members)— 
RAS OMa NERS aoe cate 
Algoma, W. 
Brant... Tastes se 


eterin: fia: Aen 


William and 
Rainy River....... 
Rrontenaces. 2% 2 


MENONUD . Seeks siatets a's 


Voters 
on 


list. 


Number 
of votes 
polled.t 


Name of Member. 


_————————— 


33,908 


50, 845 
21,620 
21, 850 
18, 840 


40,618 
33,676 
20,085 
33,292 
20, 872 
23,413 
32,673 
15,415 
24,388 
24,629 
17,306 
27,678 
71,150 
31,425 


39,661 
20,390 


38,573 
16, 644 
30, 667 
28, 384 
21, 287 


42,6362 
31,4922 
24, 838 
22,024 
33,418 


30,906 
17,593 
17,1552 


16,754 


19,523 
27,330 
13,536 2 
24,326 
15,772 
13, 249 
14,7362 
12,971 
16, 104 
9,095 
18,420 
11,2212 


17,636 


11,388 
12,003 
17,290 
12,619 
18,141 
15,270 


24,5702 

10,397 

10, 169 
8,715 


16, 879 
16,091 
11,174 
18,537 
12,278 
13,752 
17,185 
10, 260 
15, 184 
16,392 
11,057 
19,027 
40, 837 
17,2422 


16,912 
11, 694 


21,145 
10,748 
18,945 
17,371 
13, 106 


30, 131 2/Rhéaume, J.T... 2.0.25. 
21,725 2|Gouin, Hon. Sir Lomer. 
18,487 +RobitailtesC... 5... 
eras PWalsiieds Mo. oon cc oe 
28.948 | Denis. JOA? ws... vee 


25,042 |Mercier, Paul........... 


A? SOG HEInireb. tae 2.6 ono ules Montreal, Que. 
14,464 2|Hushion, W. J............ Montreal, Que. 
doe dees Marion: tie... 2 ss cee. Montreal, Que. 
13,946 |Jacobs;S. W............ Montreal, Que. 
20,635 |Deslauriers, H.......... Montreal, Que. 
10, 6322] Descoteaux, J. F........ St. Monique, Que. 
16, 700 [\Cabwl tS. 4..o nse Campbell’s Bay, Que. 
{t 259 JDelisle, M.S. ooo. ce - Portneuf, Que. 
11,409 |Lavigueur, H.E........ Quebec, Que. 
10,4902} Lapointe, Hon. E....... Ottawa, Ont. 
10;667.fPhower(CUG ooo scc8.. Quebec, Que. 
13,486 |Parent, Geo............. Quebec, Que. 

6, 758 Cardin, Hon, P. J. A. ..J}Ottawa, Ont. 

13,372 |Tobin, Ti ee. Bromptonville, Que. 

7,642 2|Fiset, Sir Eugene......... Rimouski, Que. 
14.076: (Morir Uy SRe.5.<-02.-6 St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

8765. pBenelt, tAd ._ 05. ceee ess: Iberville, Que. 

044 [Boivan; ‘Gs FH. . os... Granby, Que 
13,661 |McCrea, F. N...........|Sherbrooke, Que. 
10,041 |Baldwin, W. K.......... Coaticook, Que. 
13,837 |Gauvreau, C. A3,........|Fraserville, Que. 
1250938 Prevost. d2 Bl. ca cee ces St. Jeréme, Que. 
20,803 2]Bureau, Hon. J.......... Ottawa, Ont. 

RATS TOUUINCt od. Wcesn cnc. sats St. Polyearpe. Que. 

7,737 |Gendron, R.M......... Maniwaki, Que. 

6,638 |Boucher, Aimé.......... Pierreville, Que. 
12,356 Carruthers, TORRE ces Little Current, Ont. 
16; 728 jSunpson, T. B..2c es. - Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Rete MOON oo. ur ceetedee < Paris, Ont., R. R. 4. 
13, 049 Raymond, W.- Giv.te. Brantford, Ont.. 

10, 467 Malcolm, James eee Kincardine, Ont. 
10.877 (Pindlay, J: W -2.o5.512-4 Elmwood, Ont., RR. Tt. 
13.473. tGarland, W., Eo. 55.1... - Ottawa, Ont. 

7,823 |Woods,.R.J....- ee: Corbetton, Ont., R.R. 2. 
11,255 |@lliott, Preston......... Chesterville, Ont. 
12,516 |Bowen, Fred. W........ Newcastle, Ont., R.R.2. 

6.186 (Stansell: J. Sb.-7. scans - Staffordville, Ont. 
12,041 |McKillop, H.C......... West Lorne, Ont. 
10.840 eleaty Ath 2 see eucae.. Windsor, Ont. 
12;4102}Graham, Hon. G. P....|Ottawa, Ont. 

11,090 |Manion, Hon. R.J...... Fort William, Ont. 

9.358, TROGG,6 Wis Saccct cm tees Harrowsmith, Ont., 

RZ. 
16,224 |Kennedy, J. W.......... Apple Hill, Ont. 

7,331 |Meighen, Rt. Hon. A...|Ottawa, Ont. 

14,996 |Duncan, M. R.......... Owen Sound, Ont. 
13,996 |Macphail, pa Cee. Ceylon, Ont. 
0, 828 [Senn MO Sias0 a. ae Caledonia, Ont., R.R. ¢ 


1 From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 


2Votes and voters from returns of general election, 1921. 


Messrs. Rhéaume, Gouin, 


P.O. Address. 


Montreal, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Maisonneuve, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Montreal. Que. 


Lapointe, 


Descoteaux, Bureau, Graham, Hushion and Fiset were elected on Nov. 20, Jan. 19, Jan. 19, May 14, May 


21, Jan. 19, 1922, Sept. 2 
3 Died Oct. 9, 1924. 


, 1924 and Sept. 2 


, 1924 respectively. 
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7.—Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Nov. 39, 1924—-continued. 


Provinces and 
Districts. 


Ontario—con. 
HHaltoncst* susactenaee 
Hamilton, E......... 
Hamilton, W 
Hastings; “Hiss cmcrus 
Hastings. Wi. .wesuas 
uron; NGese ackeere: 


Kingstonteamcneectac 
Mamibton, Bus are -iar 
MamibtonywWercciace 


Mgddte ee ere onsen 


Norfolk Sertehos Seton 
Ontario, INGE een 


Ponth Siew cea 
Peterborough, E.. 
Peterborough, 
Port Arthur and Ke- 
TODS: Seed eek earn ete 
Prescott’... sos 


Prince Edward...... 
Renfrew, N.......... 
Renirewai ose eke 
Russellyeiee 
Simcoe, E... 


Sim COCHIS setae 
Timiskaming........ 
Toronto, Centre..... 


Waterloo, N........ 
WaterlooyiSea. scene 
Wrellandiyng) ses cnce 
Wellington, N....... 
Wellington, S........ 


PYOTI HIER peor svar. or 


P.O. Address. 


Milton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Madoe, Ont. 
Belleville, Ont. 
Bluevale, Ont. 
Seaforth, Ont., R.R. 3. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Florence, Ont. 
Sarnia, Ont. 
Carleton Place, Ont. 
Brockville, Ont. 


Bath, Ont. 


.|St. Catharines, Ont. 


London, Ont. 

EHttrick, Ont. 

.| Ailsa Craig, Ont.,R.R.3. 
Raymond, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 


.|Simeoe, Ont., R.R. 4. 


Trenton, Ont., R.R. 6. 
Uxbridge, Ont. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Ingersoll, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont 
Powassan, Ont. 


.|Brampton, Ont. 


Stratford, Ont. 
Mitchell, Ont. 
Norwood, Ont., R.R. 1. 
Peterborough, Ont. E 


Dryden, Ont. 
St. Anne de Prescott, 
Ont. 
Picton, Ont. 
Pembroke, Ont... 
Renfrew, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Midland, Ont. 
Guthrie, Ont. 
Barrie, Ont. 
Cobalt, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Galt, Ont., R.R. 7. 
Welland, Ont. 
Harriston, Ont. 
.|Guelph, Ont. 


.|Dundas, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Popu- Voters | Number 

lation, on of votes Name of Member. 
1921. list. polled.1 

24,899 15,685 12.207 |Anderson, R.. K....... +. 
49, 820 32,092 15,162 |Mewburn, Hon. 8. C.... 
39, 298 28,342 dBeboo! | SbLOwalP idea sam oe tee - 
23,072 12,613 OF 852) |Ebhompsonyel. Ebssascne. 
34,451 19,0293 13,4883| Hanna, ©: Be... demas cn 
23,540 15, 227 Wie S385], Ve Wier ees eet: 
23,548 14, 735 19):148) | Blacks Wimt.r ons asc a) - 
52,139 30,5903}  23,629%/Murdock, Hon. J........ 
24,104 16,789 TROT Riggs Ae By Fler Be eis 
25, 801 15, 704 2) 632 Fansher, BeWoieee 
32, 888 20,301 15,314 LeSueur, RUS bereran gris 
32,993 20, 885 15571 | Preston, Gkswes -t sesame 
34,909 22,526 17,298 |Stewart, H.-A.......... 
18,994 11,962 9,371 |Sexsmith, E. J 

48,625 28,778 17,483 |Chaplin, J. D.. ‘ 
53,838 | 32,907 | 22,026 |White, J. F............. 
27,994 15,945 10,712 Hodgins, Can ES RS | er oe 
25,033 15,342 12,027 |Drummond, J. D. F.. 
19,439 11% 7,189 |Hammell, We dees oe 
58,565 30,022 18, 834 | Lapierre, Ee A Len, 
26,366 15, 943 11,686 | Wallace, J. A.. RAs 
80,512 18,444 14,733 Maybee, M. Bb eesiees 
15,420 9,478 W108) |Halbertyit= Giatee. ee 
31,074 17,968 139168 Clittonds One. seater 
93, 740 67,8212]  84,3692|)(/Chevrier, E. R.E..... 

\MeGiverin, Hon. H. B. 

24,527 15,043 120149" | Sinclar “Ds Maen. cee 
22285 14,175 11,236 |Sutherland, D 

80, 780 52,288 18,956 |Spence, David 

27,022 13,365 9,190 |Arthurs, James......... 
23, 896 16,037 12,057 |Charters, Samuel...... 
32,461 19,072 14-8100 Rankine digo a... ater 
18, 382 11,291 9,102 |Forrester,Wm.......... 
13,716 8,032 6.471 Brethen, GreAcmecsanee 
29,318 18,001 11655. |\Gordons GaN. : atl: err 
43,300 17,438 10,814 |Kennedy, D...:...5.... 
26,478 12,726 8,821 |Binette, Joseph......... 
16, 806 10, 809 $5943: tubbs, John wc. eee 
23,956 13,368 10,252 |McKay, Matthew....... 
27,061 14,5503} 11,4403)Low, Hon. Thos. A..... 
43,413 21,9793] 15,9653|Murphy, Hon. Chas..... 
ov, 122 20,409 15,697 |Chew, Manley.......... 
22,100 13,737 HO. S47) ROSE Une Hidaka xe certnctee = 
24,810 15, 130 1b 329: NBoys We AS. .% <crne- 
51,568 27,363 16,926 |McDonald, A........... 
51,768 30,528 11,161 | Bristol, Hon. Fee ee 
64, 825 39,435 15,002 Ryckman, lade are St nae 
72,478 47,622 90.985 | Churchey lege, tee 
37,596 31,907 7,566 |Sheard, Chas...::...... 
68,397 37,199 lt 764: elocken, Els ©. fase cakes 
33,995 20,433 15886) | bunstonsyled.ts semis 
41,698 23,778 127531 er AW: WO s.0 cates. 
33,568 21,484 149149 |Elhott,, Win. - ce cere ctee 
66, 668 30, 947 21. 259° |German, WIM ein. seme: 
19, 833 12, 204 9,029 |Pritchard, John.:....... 
34,327 23,008 16,957 |Guthrie, Hon. Hyghs, 
64,449 37,976 21,857 |Wilson, G Ck Fe r 
77,950 48,783 18-5864 Harris, okice eer 
23,136 14,4188 12,2733| King, Rt. Hon. W. L. M./Ottawa, Ont. 

100, 054 58,499 21,723 |Maclean, W. F......4.... 
70,681 41,925 19,719 


1from Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 
2Hach voter could vote for two candidates. 


3Votes and voters from returns of general etochion: 1921. 


Drayton, Hon. Sir H. L.'Ottawa, Ont. 


Hon. Mr. Murdock, Hon. Mr. 


Murphy, 


Hon. Mr. Low, Rt. Hon. Mr. King and Mr. Hanna were elected on Jan. 19, 1922, Jan. 19, 1922, Sept. 6, 
1928, Jan: 19, 1922 and Novy. 25, 1924 respectively. 
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7.—Kepresentation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Nov. 30, 1924—concluded. 


* Popu- Voters | Number 
aa a ned lation, on of votes Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1921. list. polled. 
Manitoba 
(15 members)— 
Brandon’ es; case: 40,183 18, 896 14,126 |Forke, Robert.......... Pipestone, Man. 
Map hin ys. s5e505 os 35,482 15, 281 G, ST4 Ward eW td tc. Mee gett ae Dauphin, Man. 
PGS AT SINS ee erejoie ctsw * 29,921 9,739 Havecss, NB tony atiee eoul Weaan See oes Pilot Mound, Man. 
Macdonald.......... 23, 824 11,744 9,084 |Lovie, W.J......... .....|Holland, Man. 
Marquette. 4.6400 41,254 19, 828 14,864 |Crerar; Hon. T.A...... Winniveg, Man. 
ENIGEDA Wiles seston ees 28,356 13,539 10,069 |Milne, Robert.....-..... Mekiwin, Man. 
INelson-nat. talents cl, 19, 806 5, 888 Bed Bia Easels Wiss mace tet « ee Swan River, Man. 
Portage la Prairie... 22, 254 10,491 8,615 |Leader, Harry.......... Burnside, Man. 
Provencher.......... 29,308 9,859 6, 824 Beaubien, ACD: 452.2, >15t: dony Baptiste, Man. 
Bee ctrl tans oe ie persen crs 55,395 21,997 145026-Banerolt, lupePea.ewieee ess Gunton, Man. 
DOULIS deere eee e 26,410 13,953 11,110 |Steedsman, James...... Deloraine, Man. 
Springfield.......... 58,870 19, 832 12,454" | Hoey, den Ataeakiue see ere Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Centre.... 76,470 35,000 19,643 |Woodsworth, J.S....... Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, N......... 62,957 | 17,6232 10,647 2|McMurray, Hon. E. J...|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, S....:..... 59,628 31,473 1976415) Hudson, AvB se. 3. ./e0n « Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan 
(16 members)— 
Assmiboia..i:.cccles. 34,789 15,411 11 6405 Goulds OL Ra atlcce.c-.s Manor, Sask. 
Battleford /5..eckiieees 33,641 16,077 10,822 |MeConiea, Ts EL...5..... Luseland, Sask. 
ED yi DOL bere swireorcrens NEO 24,135-|. 16,264 Stewart,C.W..o.ve. =< Lac Vert, Sask. 
Kindersley.......... 44,772 24,163 17,002 |Carmichael, A. M....... Kindersley, Sask. 
Last Mountain....... 50,055 20,195 T2A LOU ORNBCOMN Oe ES cm tele sete Bladworth, Sask. 
Mackenzie........... 55,629 17,931 11,706 |Campbell, M. N.....,.. Pelly, Sask. 
Maple Creek......... 56,064 25, 284 17,256 |McTaggart, N. H....... Gull Lake, Sask. 
sMo0se. JaWacreciiress 50, 403 25, 896 16,322 |Hepkins, E. N.w........ Moose Jaw, Sask. 
N. Battleford....... 47,381 20,696 14EOG ||Daviess Cotes aaeecasee N. Battleford, Sask. 
Prince Albert........ 56, 829 25,496 15,983 |Knox, Andrew.......... Prince Albert, Sask. 
Qu’Appelle.......... 34, 836 16,021 12,100) )| Mallar, Johnecck. wee... Indian Head, Sask. 
iavGGa ire eae Aan ie nea 49,977 24,3892!  17,3882|Motherwell, Hon. W. R.}Ottawa, Ont. 
Salitcoats, atc say ces 43,795 15, 602 11,084 |Sales, Thomas..........]Tantallon, Sask. 
Saskatoon....... beskond 55,151 26, 507 15,066 |Evans, John.....:5...-. Nutana, Sask. 
Swift Current........ 53,375 23,776 165290) |Whewise Av cg veneer ce a: Lawson, Sask. 
Weyburn: Stee... 35, 668 14, 263 9,247 |Morrison, John..........| Yellow Grass, Sask. 
Alberta (12 members)- : 
Battle River........ 49,173 eA 15,389 |Spencer,/H. B.....4..... Edgerton, Alta. 
Bow Riveriw cess s.: 55,356 24,720 1S 560RGarlands, Bind Sacuak «seo Rumsey, Alta. 
@aleary, Ht veatwes. 44,995 22,591 14,285 |Irvine, William......... Calgary, Alta. 
Galeary, Wi. S9.65..- 44,341 23, 534 16 RESIR Shaw ds Date iecobass Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton, E........ 56,548 27,755 13,440 |Kellner, D. F...........]Hgremont, Alta. 
Edmonton, W....... 74, 267 38,557 - 23,167 |Kennedy, D.M......... Waterhole, Alta. 
Lethbridge.......... 37,699 14,570 10,106 |Jelliff, L. H............,.|Raley, Alta. 
Ma cleo Gat. bazsidecrten 34,008 15,148 J---40;212 |Coote;-G: Gicssvanrcces. Cayley, Alta. 
Medicine Hat........ 43,179 21,449 14,212 |Gardiner, Robert....... Excel, Alta. 
Ried) Deer tca. cc sere 49,629 23,190 15,746 |Speakman, A........... Penhold, Alta. 
Strathcona:..«...... 42,520 18,611 11 S508 Warner: Oe We... s- or ae Hdmonton, Alta. 
AGHOTIS Seneca 56,739 21,470 CAG Tei LArGase Wt Din oh nais evened sis Lougheed, Alta. 


British Columbia 
(13 members)— 


Berard) sete ohamints 69,922 35, 463 21,991. )\ Clarks J sA cen sencts ects oe Vancouver, B.C. 
ATIDOO!. «Sf soca sins! sure 39, 834 16,055 11',.135> (McBride; Da Gigansn cll. py Lake, Kamloops, 
Comox-Alberni...... 32,009 11,357 gi O-DAPNIO Min Hea N ieowerncoese aa Alberni, B.C. ~~ 
Fraser Valley........ 28,811 11,130 8,452 Munro, Hy Aces ates cote Chilliwack, BiGaR: R. 
Kootenay, E........ 19, 137 14, 6342 5201 2) Kane Eons Wie bearer Rone Ont. 

Kootenay, W........ 30,502 12, 874 9,856 |Humphrey, L. W....... Nelson, B.C. 

INANAIINO = ce olay." 48,010 21,300 155066: ickion@ —Heasaere eee Duncan, B.C. 

New Westminster... 45,982 18,983 12,765 |McQuarrie, W.G....... New Westminster, B.C. 
Sheena esa meen 28,934 9,605 6,579 |Stork, Alfred: ..-:--- Prince Rupert, B.C 
Vancouver, Centre... 60, 879 31,436 18,219 |Stevens, Hon. H. H.....|Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, S........ 46,137 19, 847 12,985 Noadner sled as eee Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria City........ 38,727 18,563 125603) |MolmiesHonesnl eee .% Victoria, B.C. 

ial enene a ie Meat 35,698 16,2282). 12,4682 Stirling, Gio. yecenc sl Kelowna, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 
(1 member)— f 
PURO. © fcsiiete sxc aror's 4,157 1,658 1,388 |Black, George.......... Dawson, Y.T. 


1From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 


2Votes and voters from returns of general election, 1921. Hon. Mr. Motherwell, Hon. Mr. McMurray , 
Hon. Dr. King and Mr. Stirling were elected on Jan. 19, 1922, Oct. 24, 1923, Mar. 14, 1922 and Nov. 6, 1924 
respectively. 
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The 1921 Redistribution Problem.—The population of Quebec, it has been 
shown, constitutes the basis from which the unit of representation in the other 
provinces is determined, Quebec’s representation of 65 members in the House of 
Commons remaining constant. The provisions of the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912, however, while they provided for an enlargement of the area of the pro- 
vince, stipulated that the population of the newly added areas should not be included 
in any computations relative to representation. Quebec’s population in 192] 
(excluding the population of Ungava) was 2,358,412, which, divided by 65, gives 
a unit of representation of 36,283. The quotient, therefore, obtained by dividing 
the population of each province (Prince Edward Island excepted, where the repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons may not be fewer than its Senators) as shown 
at the census, by the unit 36,283, indicates, except where subsection 4 of section 
51 of the Act applies, the number of members to which each province is entitled. 
The method is illustrated in Table 8. 


8.—Representation of the Provinces and Territories of Canada in the House of 
Commons, as determined by the British North America Act and the 
Censuses of 1911 and 1921. 


Census 1911. Census 1921. 
Provinces. Q Q 
uotient uotient 
- : Repre- : Repre- 

Population. oe OHM sentation: Population. dn On) | Re tatione 
Prince Edward Iisland....... 93, 728 3-04 4 88,615 2-44 4 
INGVaiSCOblaiwie. fase acdsee. 492,338 15-98 16 523,837 14-44 14 
New Brunswick........;.... 351,889 11-42 11 387,876 10-69 11 
Ontariotie mane series. 2,527, 292 82-00 82 | 2,933. 662 80-86 82 
Manitoba.nseeenec eee 461,394 14-97 15 610, 118 16-82 17 
Saskatchewan...... 492,432 15-98 16 757,510 20-88 21 
Alberta 2a aca, eee. 374, 295 12-14 12 588 , 454 16-22 16 
British Columbia........... 392,480 12-74 13 524, 582 14-46 14 
Quebec (without Ungava)...| 2,003,232 65-00 65 2,358,412 65-00 65 

Dotalaseee ahewtecnre: 7,189,080 - 234 8,773,066 - 244 
Quebec (Ungava)........... 2,5441 - - 2, 7871 = - 
Yukon: 54, aoe ce 8,512 - 1 4,157 = 1 
Ni Wis Sapeee ee tomo eee 6,507 - - 7, 988 - - 
R-CwNawy. bosses - - - 485 - - 
Canada. skeen 7,206, 643 - 235 | 8,788,483 - 245 


1 Represents the population in the area added to Quebec by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, ~ 


1912, the population of which by see. 2, ss. ‘‘A’’ of said Act, is to be excluded from the population of the 
province in ascertaining the unit of representation. 


Again, the application of the provisions of subsection 4 of section 51 of the 
Act (quoted above) to Nova Scotia and Ontario (the only provinces in which a 
noticeable decrease in the rate of growth of population is found) is shown in Table 9, 
from which it appears that the proportion which the population of Nova Scotia 
bears to the total population of Canada has declined by more than one-twentieth 
between 1911 and 1921, while the proportion which the population of Ontario 
bears to the total has declined by less than one-twentieth. Consequently the 
representation of Nova Scotia is reduced, while the representation of Ontario remains 
constant. 
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§.—Table showing Application of Section 51, Subsection 4, of British North America 
Act, to Representation of Ontario and Nova Scotia. 


Ratio of Decrease, 
decrease in greater, 
proportion equal to or 


Proportion® which popula- 
tion of each province bears| Decrease in 


Provinces. to the total population of] Proportion from 1911 to | less than one- 
Canada. igre 1921 to | twentieth of 
SS . proportion proportion 
1911. 1921. in 1911. in 1911. 
COSTES (Wis 4 ces NN ee Re ae -35069 33380 -01689 0481 less. 
INO WARS COGS oo as ter ce cra clerr ns: -06831 -05960 -00871 -1275 greater. 


The Representation Act, 1924.—As a result of the census of 1921, a Bill for 
-readjusting the representation in the House of Commons was first introduced in 
1923, but was not passed until the close of the 1924 session. This Bill provided 
for a representation in the fifteenth Parliament of 245 members, taking away 2 
members from Nova Scotia (14 ‘instead of 16), and raising the representation of 
Manitoba from 15 to 17, of Saskatchewan from 16 to 21, of Alberta from 12 to 16, 
and of British Columbia from 13 to 14, the representation of the rest of the provinces 
and of the Yukon Territory remaining unaffected. 

In the re-allotment of seats among the provinces and the total increase of ten 
members, considerable changes in the boundaries of constituencies have been 
effected. A summary of these alterations is appended. 

Prince Edward Island.—No change. 

Nova Scotia.—The constituencies of Hants and King’s are united (Hants- 
King’s); Shelburne and Queen’s are divided, the former being added to Yarmouth 
and the latter to Lunenburg (Queen’s-Lunenburg and Shelburne-Yarmouth); South 
Cape Breton and Richmond, which formerly elected two members are created 
separate constituencies, each to return one member (Cape Breton South and Rich- 
mond-West Cape Breton). 

New Brunswick.—No change, except in the name of St. John City and Counties 
of St. John and Albert which is re-named St. John-Albert. 

Quebec.—While the number of members is unchanged, the ridings of Missisquoi 
and Brome are combined, as are also those of Berthier and Maskinongé (Missisquoi- 
Brome and Berthier-Maskinongé); Chicoutimi-Saguenay is divided, Chicoutimi 
being created a separate riding while Saguenay is added to Charlevoix (Charlevoix- 
Saguenay); Montmorency, formerly united with Charlevoix, is joined with part 
of Quebec County in a new constituency (Quebec-Montmorency); a new con- 
stituency is created under the name of Lake St. John, while another new one (Mount 
Royal), on the island of Montreal, includes Westmount, Notre Dame de Grace, 
Montreal West, Hampstead and Mount Royal; St. Henri is made a separate riding 
and Georges Etienne Cartier is re-named Cartier. 

Ontario.—The riding of Stormont and Glengarry is divided into two separate 
constituencies; Dundas and Grenville are united (Dundas-Grenville); Lennox 
and Addington are divided and added respectively to Prince Edward and Frontenac 
(Prince Edward-Lennox and Frontenac-Addington); Hastings West is re-named 
Hastings South and Hastings East is added to Peterborough (Hastings-Peter- 
borough); North Ontario is joined to Muskoka (Muskoka-Ontario), South Simcoe 
to Dufferin (Dufferin-Simcoe) and Hast Elgin to Norfolk (Norfolk-Elgin); Essex 
is given three seats (East, South and West) and Timiskaming two (North and 
South); the ridings of Fort William, Kenora-Rainy River and Port Arthur-Thunder 
Bay replace Fort William-Rainy River and Port Arthur-Kenora; North, South 
and West York replace the present four ridings, while Toronto’s representation 
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is increased by four seats and now is composed of Parkdale, Toronto East, Toronto 
East Centre, Toronto-High Park, Toronto Northeast, Toronto Northwest, Toronto- 
Scarborough, Toronto South and Toronto West Centre. 

Manitoba.—Winnipeg Centre is replaced by Winnipeg North Centre and 
Winnipeg South Centre, while St. Boniface is created a separate constituency. 
Saskatchewan.—Six new seats are created—Long Lake, Melville, Melfort, 

Rosetown, Willowbunch and Yorkton. The riding of Saltcoats is eliminated. 

Alberta.—In the increase of four seats from Alberta, the ridings of Victoria 
and Strathcona are done away with and new seats for Acadia, Athabaska, Camrose, 
Peace River, Vegreville and Wetaskiwin are created. 

British Columbia.—A new seat is created in Vancouver, Centre, North and 
South ridings now replacing the former Vancouver Centre and Vancouver South. 

Yukon.—No change. 


2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 10 gives the names and areas, as in 1924, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


10.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which this was effected. 


Province, Date of Present Area (square miles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. - 
or District. or Creation. Land. Water. |{ Total. 
Ontario orate acre July 1, 1867 |{Act of Imperial Parliament— 365,880 41,382] 407,262} 
Quebec: 2 sleeeatoee aS 1, 1867 The British North America 690,865 15,969] 706,8342 
Nova Scotia........: ss 1, 1867 Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict.,c. 3), and 21,068 360 21,428 
New Brunswick..... ss 1, 1867 Imperial Order in Council of 27,911 74 27,985 
~ May 22, 1867. 

Manitoba............| “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c.3)| 231,926 19,906] 251,8328 


and Imperial Order in Council, 
June 23, 1870. 


British Columbia....|. “ | 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16,| 353,416 2,439) 355,855 
Prince Edward Isl’d| “ 1, 1878 ee Order in Council, June 26, 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan....... Sept. 1, 1905 sashachewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. 243,381 8,319 251, 7004 
Albertascass. athe be 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII,| 252,925 2,360) 255,2854 
Yukon.) 5.5.0 wr cdiine 813 989s Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61] 206,427 649| 207,076 
Mackenzie...........| Jan. 1, 1920 Pie Oe \| 501,953 | 27,447] 529,4008 
Keewatin reece See cf 1, 1920 [Onder in Council, March 16, 1918;} 205,973 6,851} 212,8245 
iHrankdinwesen ee so 1, 1920 J 500, 000 i 500, 000% 

TOGA icc ie acgais cll «aero os oo pores RT, eee WA ee OE EN Pe ee 3,603,909 | 125,756! 3,729, 665 


1 This area was increased by the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and the Ontario Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 

iar by Order in Council of July 6, 1896, and Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, 
ce. 45). 

3 Increased by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 

4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of 
Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C. 
concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentionetl in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional distrietsof Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava 
were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in Council 
of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest 
Territories, wasannexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava 
was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 
60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 
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Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries in the Provinces.— 
In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor, appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General in Council, and governing with the advice and assistance 
of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legislature and 
resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The Legislatures 
of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec and Nova Scotia are uni-cameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec and Nova 
Scotia there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, details regarding the Legislatures 
and Ministries since Confederation, together with the names of the Ministers of 
- the present administrations, are given in Table 11. For a detailed description of 
the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to Section IV of the Year Book 
of 1922-23, ‘Provincial and Local Government.’ 


11.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1924. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 

Appointment. . Appointment. 

eG eH PER OOINSODES af cee eiicic Marine cs gunes 10) p18 7st Pa Aw Macintyre sei :.ck... 0.0 sistas May 18, 1899 

Sir Robert Hodgson......... eet arices Nove 225 18 fens An MeKampon. .fecccecciced ccce Oct. 38, 1904 

enon as) kh Pea valand sancti terre ace July 14,1879 | Benjamin Rogers: :.0..0.00..-... June 1, 1910 

Andrew Archibald Macdonald....... Aug. 1, 1884 | A.C. Macdonald:................ June 2, 1915 

Jedediah S. Carvel un. oesce ceeas Sept. 21, 1889 | Murdock McKinnon.............. Sept. 3, 1919 

POG emo ambry ea temaraance arnt te ar. Feb, 21, 1894 | Frank R.-Hlearta i250... oes Sept. 8, 1924 

LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of First Date of 
Sessions. Opening. Dissolution. 
EBS somal ake ACRES siza 16: aoa veya: Ove Ateneo toca Ie 3 Mion (0; USi4eence sss July 1, 1876 
ARKO Maree erste biorvr Wn rE SIT) Snes rhe NOTE Cra 3 Mar: 15,-18%facssncee Mar. 12, 1879 
SOAP ey NVA cote veya cee Se wins aid opetets Gans 4 | April 24, 1879......... April 15, 1882 
EG Lee et See es PROBE Soe ts ote ioe ee ee 4 Marw20). [aion- =e eee June .5, 1886 
ES ACEO AL) Ave i CS: © ei ae i yh Sen 2 Maret29) 188720. wesc. Jan... 7, 1890 
CHE Seine at Pk ieee a i Nee ee ney SUA 8 4 Manas 2i USO Mee anes. ce Nov. 18, 1893 
Webs: shad rs ee ee Moa os, arnt Oe Ae We Mar +98) 18940, ccna. June 2, 1897 
SchiGen SASBEMU DIV ek aca aie wus nice te estes 3 IN ooll Thy Wels aaneoee Nov. 14, 1900 
Sth G eneNssembliyzcits:. §ciciceie pus oes eee 4 jo Niare 19) OOM ecu es Nov. 9, 1904 
AG Gb Gon PASSOUDL Yee ee ccc och ee aan « 4 Hebais; 1905te ease Oct. 15, 1908 
ith GenyAissemib] yee ce cise ao aids. eerste Seal HeDame a) 6 LO00E ny ene Dec. 5, 1911 
A2oh AOD AASSOI D1 Yaar. | eis occ. mbes wane 4 Maram 7 119 lene a ee Aug. 21, 1915 
isth Gen sAssemibly tA i ioio ts. caste enue Be | Mar29), 19162 oneness June 26, 1919 
Hatin Gen cASsem DL ya. 3.cy soup cts .loes. 10s A Miars4 6321920) soca June 14, 1923 
Hoth Gen eAssemiblive de *. secu sont elt —= | Mar. 12,,1924.....0... 
MINISTRIES. 

Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
Miner asi atsiatave a jora\etarseteicisnsrat@atecNaratare a:a"eretore,s Honnds, CrOwena cocked July —, 1873 
2 0 Es Oe icon: Ca teeter Elon Thai; Dawes wemnine sony. vy eee Aug. —, 1876 
3) ORE ee Sener ey Or ose earners POL Wea. Weed ull vcaeneenpeet teceet niece ieee April —, 1879 
Nc GE ODETTE Tete CEE OE rae Eon NEMieWecdl Wpatarae sien citereresiortiete Nov. —, 1889 
BRP eR re Rs ic ea reavcracieeranarers Honwi Peterson oe cece April —, 1891 
“ie GEA yc een Ree ne, ee Ree On A+ Baan uO ae ie) aerice cereale Oct. —, 1897 
1 Slo AAD eee Eee eh AP Ae Hon. J) shar qunarsoniats.d..orscies ester Aug. —, 1898 
PN Ste ost WEAN cc: is aisiteretere atece THOnt Asse elena: SP cami ta tetas cet an cle 2) Dec. 29, 1901 
‘OOD Oe OIL oe GUC CO ao REE ane Hon Berl selaszeir Ciaran dntvrs uw otters Feb. 1, 1908 
EERE) VND ra Pe ao stnte Moi Askin snare aais aeieere Hoon .Jarmeg! b alune tyyantets crite scterel so May 16, 1911 
TUG YA AR SMa aks fee eelee}s ores ole ovate ia'si tose Hon. John A. Mathieson................ Dec. 2, 1911 
Pee DT SMR PIEL SEL. fo cp ctee Ss bose ip 6\/0ns asa Hon. Aubin A. Arsenault............... June 21, 1917 
Le Re ae NE Tot averesarspyr evan alaraie's win! ¥iele 9° TA Gai) EL ees eller aretes wcrecit eevee. Sept. 9, 1919 


SMH MORE PHT or 5, LY siaNararecr er tas acco a) cvaterevels D5 Koy ee ae DPSS ci glae deen: MONO SOR Ome Eee Sept. 5, 1923 


~NY 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1924—con. 


Tue Srewart (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 


Premier, President of the Council, and 


Attorney and Advocate General...... Mone TRDo Stewart .cicc As edeece lave: Sept. 5, 1923 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and 
Minister of Agriculture.............. VOnTU Ele SEVCIS ct cee sere cine ccemueite Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister of Public Works............... lone dic AcwMaAGGonald Sancccnnecancenime Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. J. An McNeill. oocccteesssase ss. |/SeDina Os Loze 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. Murdock Kennedy................ Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon, Tis) WOOG presen. saetunls sls cians Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon A. P. sate Rae Aer ar cries eec Sept. 5, 1928 
Minister without Portfolio............. EROn Wied bee MiGMall ay oA ee ntele mees Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon aAl. FS UATSOMAU bacon. «severe ci cue oe + Sept. 5, 1923 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
LimruTENANT-GOVERNORS,. 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams...... July 1, 1867|| Malachy Bowes Daly............ July 11, 1890 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..} Oct. 18, 1867) Malachy Bowes Daly............ lJuly 29, 1895 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..|Jan. 31, 1868) Alfred G. Jones.................- Aug. 7, 1900 
Sir E. Kenny (acting)............... May Sl; 1870) Dunean ©. Fraser... os... csc es Mar. 27, 1906 
Josephitlower.. <cstets 65 oh eee ceases May 1, 1873|| James D. McGregor.............. Oct. 18, 1910 
ANG Arciibaldis.-< zack comet July 4, 1873] David MaeKeen..............00. Oct. 19, 1915 
Matthew Henry Richey............. July, 4, 1883|| McCallum Grant..............-.. Noy. 29, 1916 
Arr Win Micloelan® teas seeaee Lan eonnt July 9, 1888) McCallum Grant................. 1Mar. 21, 1922 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
Ast icincs- 2 ottec ate letaas cow cance een rine A Jan 13026 L868 saacaneee April 17, 1871 
Qn 31. Si: GRA. cis Seen eee eins Cs 3 Hiebare2s Sion sees Nov. 28, 1874 
Brg Fh Se A NG to te oe Ame Moree rit L875 nee cen. Aug. 21, 1878 
Atle. ie area po eC cao sue eae AD Matar G.. LSeO meme May 23, 1882 
thos Os coos eet cae ten cee oe 4M Hebel Se lesoucc vere May 20, 1885 
ObD 53. A BS tee Reems sone ASW Meares 10), 51887 <eeniccaies April 21, 1890 
TES sos Rh Ae hrs Oe 4 April ot SO les se. eae Feb. 15, 1894 
Sts. c ae ae eee Cn oe eee 3 Vane bolls eloObr en ecceen Mar. 20, 1897 
Oe eesti ee jee nc are ee As |\ ane Po, Le0snece ctear Sept. 3, 1901 
TOG . Riana Seanad ON ree AWN Beboris; 1902.0. 0.20.4 May 27, 1906 
DUCHS Se. eetoecdes Bee aceon EE ae 5 Rebs p19) T9062. o-aee3 May 15, 1911 
| P47 eet Mere eri (Sok HA Oe oc: iid: 6 Pebat23;, LOU tie cee May 22, 1916 
ISth ed index rete Sees ee 4) Pebs-20- 1917 orsccd9 June 28, 1920 
5 oA se ey PE RE Seo I A in —. | Mare—9 1921 20. cc — 
MinIstTRIks. 

Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
Dee Ae eee RBG U eee esis citing weodsid en Hon; HeeBlanchard en erecneee nee ace July 4, 1867 
DNeiot sah lere etme Poe os Vice Wiaiaihie sialoveeeGGis iow Hon. WineAnnard morse ictaecenceaakcer Nov. 7, 1867 
Drie cenree acolo tcip Ne See Delo Aaa RSE ‘Hons PA. Fal eee ery eoeicoeraeiaens May —, 1875 
Cee BRE rn oq COCO CCE Ron Hon. 8 Dy Holmes lacie uneeree Oct. —, 1878 
Leap AS Ces BO QuO CCT CEE ERIE ey ree Hon. 328. Ds Thompsons. .2ca- scese May —, 1882 
URAC ABB CIG UCU SOPOT IGS OOD CORO ie nmrsrce Hon. Weak Pipes sneer fas tera arene ug. —, 1882 
UCR REE oo OUOO CHSC ESS RN COT RODE Ee Hon: Ws'8.Pirel dings ee a scenic July —, 1884 
Bs ercreei a lata teateteteyal te cavone mets Gia ceraks sie Wise ers Hon? ‘Geo, Malrray iam aacueni anne July 20, 1896 
Dn cin Siciefucegatolatose ers tis 0 eternity eee ates Hon); H Arms tropes. acta-ciensneeece Jan. 24, 1923 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1924—con. 
Tue ARMSTRONG (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
Premier, President of Council, and 
Minister of Public Works and Mines..| Hon. E. H. Armstrong Edijeieca patina Mae soetsuels Jan. 24, 1923 
Provincial Secretaxryicie chee ose ce ven Eton, DAs Caame;ron ss, vos «see ¢005 a ws Jan. 24, 1923 
Attorney General....... Sretgiatearece ors josesateae Be) Soe eke [ll O41 8 Leth ee oR Jan. 24, 1923 
Minister of Highways............ee000- Hon We @hisholness os sls s nec. acre sro. toss Jan. 24, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio TALON ites ML MAAC LT OLOR. of :c.)a:r0-6.0:9,s cie.era June 28, 1911 
Minister without Portfolio ET ODEO) s LAOS: Mee ok tccmtav a cioere.sc0 Jan. 24, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio. Hon. J.C. 1921 
Minister without Portfolio. Hon. J. W. 1921 
_ Minister without Portfolio. Hon, J.J. Ki 1923 
Minister without Portfolio Hon. J. 1923 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LiIkUTENANT-GOVERNOBS. 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..} July Tem SOuih COLNLAVEIRAGOI. aerate calacsee ae Dec. 20, 1893 
Col Ho Patarding: .1.tosebiove at + Oebrelse 186A ca. MeClelant .cccc. esaueoee coe Dee 9, 1896 
BAC AW LIN ObNa cg ora% 5-0 oe cieweetteinneyaets July 14, 1868] Jabez B. Snowball............... Feb 5, 1902 
Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. Noven 15, 218738) Ta. Ue TI WeCGIC, case cbeeccocsccees Mar 2, 1907 
ita baronie handlerret «stesso July” PACH ASTSi Dosis: WOOd sence. «ees ereeccie se Mar 6, 1912 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............. Pebeembls 1880 iG W, Ganong: oye. aciecosiiesase June 29, 1916 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct: 31; 1885i William) Pugsley.......2..00ce0s. ov. 6, 1917 
SDN SOY. ae We aie cee nas ae OR Sept. 20), 2893il William: Be Todd... .enccces css. - Feb. 24, 1923 
LEGISLATURES, 
Legislature Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution, 
UN TR ADD oc cae o coats | COND Reesor oortonc 3 Reba 13 U8682.2650e6. June 3, 1870 
Sh Rese 8 Mi See re on Cae re Ae Cae 5 Rebq Owl SaQsoae cece May 15, 1874 
BOL Ch arate taeese MARE. 5 apoetels ccs elem esaie cipaatsie Sites Di pepe Ge 1 Oran see qos May 14, 1878 
BLUM are teagicke ite se blaziats os sccrardicss oittatarereiies Amaleeb olay 1879 sicese cae May 25, 1882 
EDS cree acd Natale ea tiohe Sis alerasicletee so Stee RO 5 Heps26 1 6So des uence April 2, 1886 
GU a ae crccuine.¢ aera sreraftete dies DaiaicG3G LANE ss eRe Saale Marie 35 188i, sarence Dec. 30, 1889 
DIRE ea AAS o Sele jawsiae ees s Oe eae emneeeting 3 Marael3 18905..2< 00. Sept. 28, 1892 
Ast (Now -OEder) 2s 5, Aae vs awed sis deat eae Smee arnee ss 1893) acccistesr Sept. 26, 1895 
POA Magan ae oslo Daina dale Os wig ea one SHS 3} Bebe S pele o Oar. secre: Jan. 28, 1899 
E500 lye trees See GREE area Seyi e Aes PNTarer2o ae 1899 myer. cais Feb. 5, 1903 
ADIN ie ad SER Sas aed onthe saen oak ok Nose Sie's 5 Mare-265) 19038'55.ye cans Jan. 23, 1908 
DDL ees PASS Hevarar aes rae Nave aie aais eR MRS 5 April sOeO08ncc.eee oe May 25, 1912 
OU aso elcitns are des omabe hoa SERS One GeO She Am imheba elon 101s pasmaaes Jan. 20, 1917 
MGs sae aasterer see yo WT Ta ei oOe ee cma es Ae | Maye TOMO Ts ween ek Sept. 16, 1920 
BEN Sree eeaed mate dace cikia reas Oaeas ent _ Maral dan L921 cece a: = 


1Since the abolition of the Legislative Council of New Brunswick in 1892, the legislatures of that province 


have been officially re-numbered. 


Ministry 
Te eC ARNOS Lae Aas ee eT nae eae Hon. 
2 ec Sy Se Se id ho ene oe Hon. 
Berne eraralote Fees dees aes RE ote Reinke wa siartieve oats Hon. 
LARS BAE AR GI oteiico 70 Ton Sere rete Hon. 
PR Totar sciatic sch Eel a)ey area facie loloioisiexeyaveiarels Hon. 
ORs seer e scbte s ORIE Te evcseisloisiese)sielosessrs:> Hon. 
1 aR oe GAPE OPRIO O7 ROOTES TCI Hon. 
Berar, ee tees RSET BY cyaictcvveraiecey sere Hon. 
SD eetebe sana GREE. Guo wiets estore wai suv vopausiSiovare-o-0l eho Hon. 
Dr ey MOE PN, NS Sa ajarecels ie OH ole Hon 
Dart AMET cai fteMe als chaisisiaisiein signees Hon 
Saeed ee retest: 5 ein oe hale wisisi ss scosslororeieieiess Hon 
LOM NEL open cll  Seletie ais pisiecs/eisicieecqsersyerv Hon 
ee NEE ols 0 GM oe cto, wiova'eisinin)s/aieis) o.mi0 Hon 
Baie a arte OIENOE cates selene fordiciaiaie-s/eieeraimais-e Hon 
Eres is ate, «ate. < clacials cle cionc-ece Seewicte eas Hon 


MINISTRIES. 
Premier. Date of Formation. 
A. ‘1867 
G. 1872 
eel 1878 
iB 1882 
A. 1883 
Jas. July —, 1896 
1st Oct. —, 1897 
BBR! Tweedic SOU de Ene eee Aug. 31, 1900 
Wane igsle vata. siecrerre sstereysseraverst Mar. 6, 1907 
GSW RODIMSOR Spade acoreo sictete May 31, 1907 
DiS EUAZON s Sealer. cforccotaletetelere orarolehers Mar. 24, 1908 
James K. Flemming.............. Oct. 16, 1911 
«George: Clarke,.y,.tesecweveste see Dec. 17, 1914 
A JRINIEB AL AMUBERY, . gaereae src ce cle Feb. 1, 1917 
Waiter FE HOStel xfs svsraree ieee cinrere April 4, 1917 
StS tie VOTO AMOR ah ioveres «roves aiatarciesvsie Jan. , 1923 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislat 


ures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1924—con. 


Tue VENIoT (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
xs Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Public Works.| Hon. P. J. Veniot.......... : , 1923 
President of Council... .......00 02. e's Hon. Fred Magee........ : 1920 
Attorney General... 2.0... cas 20 0's este’ One PAO MRANG Ie cusne eee en atsin 4,.1924 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.........| Hon. Judson E. Hetherington 2, 1920 
Minister of Lands and Mines........... Hon. C. W. Robinson 1, 1920 
Minister of Agriculture.................- Hon. D. W. Mersereau 2, 1920 
Minister of Health... 1.7240 st. 2% 's02 sso HOM Ws Eee RODETES a tunfarefotcate sate os eee 4, 1917 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. J. E. Michaud......... nee Jan. 4, 1921 
QUEBEC. 
LimuTENANT GOVERNORS. 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
Sir NukiBelleawnecseeecsiernrea cot July $y 1867s. AS Tettéscsomies: eee eee Feb. 2, 1898 
SirsNei- bellea. .cussscaeder ace Wane ols 1868s. JELLoese.. Het nner te Feb. 2, 1903 
mene Wdouard Caron... .0. vss. ete Feb. 11, 1873|| Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... Sept. 4, 1908, 
Luc Letellier de St. Just............. Dec. 15, 1876) Sir Francois Langelier............ May 5, 1911 
‘heodore Robitaille... .2.aness. 2s July 26, 1879] Sir Pierre KE. Leblanc............ Feb. 9, 1915. 
Heepy wey A MASR OM. die rrscuasaelaerrercats Nov. 7, 1884/| Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
PARE CANTOR SRS. saya. ve Ueda sack Octs 224; 1887) patricks. 5... os eee Oct. 21, 1918, 
Sire gAt @MAMICAI cc ae cee aan naeee Dec 6, 8802i Eon, Ju. iP. Brodeur... .ss.0 on Oct. 31, 1923 
ieton.; Niwberadeaiticn socaoessen: Jan 8, 1924 
1Second term. 
LEGISLATURES. os 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
4 Dec. 27, 1871 
4 Nov. 7, A875 
3 Nov. ~ 22, 1878 
4 | June 7, 1881 
5 Mar 9, 1886 
4 | Jan 10, 1890 
1 Nov . 22, 1891 
6 | April 26, . 6, 1897 
3 Nov . 14, 1900 
4 Feb 4, 1904 
4 Mar 6, 1908 
4 | Mar. April 15, 1912 
4 Nov. April 14, 1916 
3 Nov. 17, May 22, 1919 
4 Dec 10, 1923 
_ Dec _ 
Ministriss. 
Ministry Premier. Date of Formation. 
WL ooetasotis tales SataGovae haem alsa antares HonwPsISChaiveaee..ccisienieni aterjsteree July 15, 1867 
IRR OSORG SRO TT SG Got ee BOOT Hon’ GrOuimet sy eeete eoee ec Feb. 26, 1873 
SES SO UC AcCTURGCIoER iceianon aa mocer anes Hon. C. E. B. De Boucherville......... Sept. 22, 1874 
ER Ne icles Woe bater eros HonsgHniG:, Jolya. sen eenceasniecea tins Mar. 8, 1876 
Dialect cassie aie aise sino ore el8 tus wiS eit Ave cee Hon. J. A. Ghapléan ets feitieino canine sitet Oct. 30, 1879 
GR otee Seen Soares SE tie eis sace aie os hs foliecets Hon. J qAsiMous se atetins tives eccincteedyerser: July 31, 1882 
WiedclDrneten Seqetare 5 TAC aOR o.S aie siete ee wie Hons UeRoss se chats pace chen nance Jan. 23, 1884 
ADO fO.55 COMES ACOC OC OOo erat Honan lO STaillon eer scacccnccurcrsct Jan. 25, 1887 
LER GGG BOOED SAR AG AROnOOS cee aeee Eons Mercier’ .twien. ph neencinn- cock. Jan. 27, 1887 
UN Ra ees tices Se Meal tole ose pe lelade oper Hon. C. E. B. De Boucherville......... Dec. 21, 1891 
LD tics cittiine seins sch oeinsaciesser ames Eon O ar aillonsene eratacnemuncocen Dec. 16, 1892 
DO iecidas ste e ccclotee lathe hia aivicietesve/alereia o5 Honk bs Kyi det seen ccmncmencect May 12, 1896 
DSR Sepsis Si Ci ICSAC TCE RES EI a Hopsih..G sMarehands. oc ciee tect May 26, 1897 
1G. ear 3) oR SpIO 0 LOCO ti aa Oee Homi? Ni arent wee steerer cite -ceniee Oct. 3, 1900 
Ub cree saat ete’ Wralatotorcinis scale acidiecsins,e.0 HonSirilel Gouin sec erate ee Mar. 28, 1905 
LO oe ieee aie tee one tie eee sie le ereceouetsis Hon. Louis Alexandre Taschereau...... July 8, 1920 


ONTARIO 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1924—con. 


THe TASCHEREAU (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
‘ Appointment. 
Prime Minister and Attorney General..| Hon. L. A. Taschereau................. July 9, 1920 
Minister of Agriculture.,.............05 ELON SOREN O ALON Dwele dara see cjstareastslsssieled 2 1909 
Minister of Lands and Forests.......... Hon. H. Mercier........ 1919 
Minister of Public Works and Labour...} Hon. A. Galipeault.. 1919 
Minister of Mines, Fisheries and Col- 

ODAZATIONS tee Cee eee eee a est oee Hon. J. E. Perrault 1919 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar.....| Hon. A. David.................ccc00e: 1919 
Mimistenion Roads. 2.6. sccv cs cos ce oe sieve THON). Aree ORE OM verateo aioe 8 welsy ei ciciatiaine 1921 
Minister without Portfolio............. ELON = Bie MOnealaicmatnon cccs sees oo oGie 1921 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of 

Municipal vA tains: 28. one ccc dacs ELON de NAC OL enn He rag, chasse aimed 1921 
Minister without Portfolio............. Fon. M.-Mad deny ecw ecotnteess sce: 1923 

ONTARIO. 
LizuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment, 
ae Gen. Hi. W.-Stisted ss.25500.4.. Hilye ead Sornole Oliver Mowabl.=seeee tenes Nov. 18, 1897 
Were e broward: an. cetere acts ce ee July 14, 1868 || Sir William Mortimer Clark......) April 20, 1903 
John W. CTA WOE oxcwtacn ie see ete Nov... 5; 1878 |i-sir John WM. ‘Gibson. ....4..-....- Sept. 22, 1908 
PAs Macdonald: csi viowacces es cee May 18, 1875 || Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie..... Sept. 26, 1914 
’ John Beverly Robinson............. June 30, 1880)!" Lionel M. Clarks ...%.2.%.02505 5-02 Nov. 27, 1919 
Sir Alexander Campbell............. Rebr. sss meteniy, Cockshutbee. western. Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 
LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
4 Woe eewlsOl eee Feb. 25, 1871 
4 HDS CHI Met Ufone Mercere dae Dee. 23, 1874 
PE INOW 249 11810) omrsterorretor re April 25, 1879 
4 Jan. 7 1883 
3 Jan. . 1886 
4 Feb. 1890 
4 | Feb. 1894 
4 Feb. { 1898 
5 | Aug. 1902 
2 | Mar. 13, 1904 
eae Mar 221000 meeeres May 2, 1908 
3 Feb. 163 19095 soca recaee Nov. 18, 1911 
» 3 Peban ier Lolo eo aman May 29, 1914 
es seihobs 168 1910s ane Sept. 29, 1919 
4: ‘WeMar. OF 1920 Sere sere May 4, 1923 
Sofas (Opl O24 ters ecurtecs — 
MINISTRIES. 
Premier. Date of Formation. 
JS. Macdonald)is.ss.'s0 0s addons July 16, 1867 
EY BlakOmarnac cde: @ caannats acts Dec. 30, 1871 
OF MOWatet Rina ssc cangecs Oct. 25, 1872 
AAS SBI ya denny ataseeecce wet July 25, 1896 
GOWER OBS ean pecans ac aces saxtet Oct. 21, 1899 
MOLD. do W AEUneY ashes ocaereee otc Feb. 8, 1905 
. Sir William Hower Hearst....| Oct. 2, 1914 
. Ernest Charles Drury.......... Nov. 14, 1919 
. George Howard Ferguson....... July 16, 1923 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1924—con. 


Tue FerGuson (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Education....... HonyG: fl Pereuson on. eee ee July 16, 1923 
Attorney Generali. ete enon eee on Ws Het INIe Kel aay, Rie corcineretation July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Works and Highways.| Hon. Geo. 8. Henry................. July 16, 1923 - 
Provincial Treasurers... ssc aceite as Hons Wi --El. Pre ete ..jceemue ramen July 16, 1923 
Ministerol Minestacca.chiacccs oop sn on Hon. Charles McCrae...............- July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Health and Labour....| Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey............ July 16, 1923 
Minister of Agriculture..,.0.....+00s000e. Hon: Johns. Martin. ies cece July 16, 1923 
Provincia! CecRetarvis waa scenes re Hon! incoln’ Goldie. 4.2dninseeserre sai July 16, 1923 
Minister of Lands and Forests............ on. Janie s Wate OUSas ci tanrcee cae. July 16, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............... Fon Sir Adam Becks trast .c.cc. oeats July 16, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............... Hon. Dr; Weeming Carre... .c.ce0 sen July 16, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............... Hong COOK indies eee July 16, 1923 
MANITOBA. 
LinuTENANT-GOVERNORS, 
Name. Date of Name, Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
AG Archibal detmeiis \accccnteteee May 20: 18701 || di: @s Patterson s.« sce anteeetere' Sept. 2, 1895 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... Aprili9, 1872 isin. Bi MeMillan’...s<ej eects Oct. 16, 1900 
Moxanc er MOrrises. osc teen Lae Dec, -2,..1872 | Sir DANEEL McMillan... s.o..0;cece May 11, 1906 
JosephelidsCauchons.. . cae act Dees 2.7 ASTM DC: Cameron s.s2n-oaceteieeen ie Aug. 1, 1911 
JAINOSICs ACNE wares tc mees ad eae tas Sept. 22, 1882 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... Aug. 3, 1916 
JIC SHU ty Gasvtecc socio epee ates July 1, 1888 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... 1Aug. 7, 1921 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
4 | Mar. 15, 1871 Dec. 16, 1874 
4 | Mar. 31, 1875 Nov. 11, 1878 
1 | Feb. 1, 1879 Nov. 26, 1879 
4 | Jan. 22, 1880 Nov. 18, 1882 
4 May 17, 1883 Nov. 11, 1886 
2 | April 14, 1887 June 16, 1888 _. 
5 | Aug. 28, 1888... June 27, 1892 
37 ekeby 25,1893)... Dec. 11, 1895 
4 | Feb. 6, 1896... Nov. 16, 1899 
4 | Mar. 29, 1900 June 25, 1903 
4 | Jan 7, 1904 Feb. 28, 1907 
3 Jan. 2, 1908 June 20, 1910 
4 | Feb. 9, 1911 June 15, 1914 
2 | Sept. 18, 1914 July 16, 1915 
5 | Jan. 6, 1916 Mar. 27, 1920 
2 Feb. 10, 1921 June 24, 1922 
— | Jan. 18, 1923 _ 
MInistRI&s. 
Premier. Date of Formation 
tA BOY GAS Bg aaa eee Sept. 16, 1870 
; eiNRAy Girard). 3s sf asses eee Dec. 14, 1871 
“ahs RE Ve Clarke soa peahe se. Mar. 14, 1872 
ee ate sai WON CAR (Ginardis ven icsincoeete ta awoes July 8, 1874 
A wee IDANABS wap canter tera Dec. 38, 1874 
Dna NOLquayzeevessie ieee Oct. 16, 1878 
F ). HL, ELSETISON can cenloerro nee Dec. 26, 1887 
DG TOGA WAY. .c.ne a cewerroniaee Jan. 19, 1888 
«U7 Macdonall dia. anceasor Jan. 8, 1900 
Ree RODIN avast eon Oct. 29, 1900 
DL ra reicreretere chaletorert alee io, ciates ale ictatart ean Hon. TO ANGrtisheepacaese cares May 12, 1915 
h WER 7 con te BERT Me ee eee Sora eee Hom vJohniBrackenteu.asscs ete aise Aug. 8, 1922 
ee A a a) ee 
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Tue BraAckEN (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of Appointment. 

Tera cae) dU hs BIS Ish eS eR ert RA I Honus Jonnubrackenter sic, ciricacesers Aug. 8, 1922 
Attorney General... .0. 5. ..ei0< See Ponte Hon. e WE Graig eeemenr te seme init Aug. 8, 1922 
Mimisteriot bublic! WOrkS.eccs.cnes ue cem en Hone Wis ie Glu Db Desrraeiicescccenien ot: Aug. 8, 1922 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of .- 

Telegraphs and Telephones............ HY Oniah es Mpa BACs scraatysclsse. seis foe Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister without Portfolio............... Fons Net Cameron... ..a0ee eso. cena Aug. 8, 1922 
Municipal Commissioner..........56..45. ETOr le LCLIOOC aatoncrarst eevee: Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration. (FlonsdonnuSsEac Kens saeco Dee, 3, 1923 
Wointsterior Hducation. acca vores cutee o Hons @hasyCassoni i. sc awe cs een o Dec. 3, 1923 


. Provincial Secretary, Railway Commis- 
sioner and Provincial Lands Commis- 


‘ 


SIONGREL Reem tee cere oie ike oer HlonsvAs PretontalnGy «ssa: css «sos ane: Dec. 3, 1923 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
LrnutEnant-GovEeRNORS. ( 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
PAtealiraih! OLE Cliawrtosveeews nie oe castoe ens Sept. 1, 1905 || Sir Richard Stuart Lake.........] Oct. 6, 1915 
AGO VVe BLO Wilieerceattniaterecarreneeeneiee OGten dy 1G L0u El Wee ow land seein caverta: Feb. 17, 1921 
LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
3 Mar? 29; 19069: «2 .2%:2%; July 20, 1908 
4 Dec. 10. "1908s ee aes. June 15, 1912 
(Sis ed iN ene bi ot KO IDORE Jine 2, 1917 
4 INOWARIBR ET OUTER. oo 8 cee May 16, 1921 
4 Weer sre (Og cyan — 
MINISTRIES. 
Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
1 CAR ORRECSC SEO Des Sot a One A een ee, HonvWalter Scottie i. ..t008enasade Sept. 5, 1905 
GEC SAE IE CED OE.A Bites 0 COCO OTe ont Wiebe Martine ct sac aith oes ote Oct. 20, 1916 
CEP BULAOa 6:5 GORA SES oo ht oan er ene Eon. | Ge AgO wim nore tse cicls asres oscar April 5, 1922 


Tue Dunnine (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of Appointment. 


Premier, President of Council, Provin- 
cial Treasurer and Minister of Rail- 


WAY Suc anna eros cc wer eect nce Hon. © Ae Dunning cess cesresaes Oct. 20, 1916 
Riinister of Public Works and Minister 
OlalLolephoness to et ee en Hon cAt PAoMeciNialbsecmethraeinrtetaciier Dec. 10, 1908 


Minister of Education and Minister in 
charge of Bureau of Publications and 


King’s Printer’s Office. . ony Ss. Jy aabtaes, acc eae ae weaves cieists Oct. 20, 1917 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of , ’ 
ManiGipal A tiainge: eee ae es Hon. C. M. Elam tong oeneae cate cer April 27, 1920 


Minister of Highways and Minister in 
charge of Bureau of Labour and In- 


CLUES B11) ae a ae a a Prong. Ge Goxrdinerennen tare cces te April 5, 1922 
Attorney Generaland Ministerin charge , 

of Bureau of Child Protection........ Honk J..UAS rors saan ects April 5, 1922 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of 

Wiblio-Health...:2sch2ccdcccscanee. Hont deve Winnie heseate ke aera eect April 5, 1922 
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ALBERTA. 
LimuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
George EO V> Bulyeas tee ececsice Sept. 1, 1905 |} Robert George Brett............. Oct. 6, 1915 
George H. V. Bulyea...........0... 1Oct. 5, 1910 || Robert George Brett........... 1Oct. 20, 1920 
1Second term. 
LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
4] Mar. 15, ——., 1909 
4 | Feb. 10, Mar. 25, 1913 
5 | Sept. 16, May 14, 1917 
4| Feb. 7, June 28, 1921 
5 | Feb. 2, —_ 
MInIsrRIgEs. 


Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
LG. cert otticmnettclncisce iow Ginna toe tette eae Eon: Alex RutheriorGhs. cessor Sept. 2, 1905 
DARE ONO aS eerie do Ae Cy REN RRA RO (Elon. ACES O1LtOn, debaters eeratos es May 26, 1910 
Er ee eepere hon ai Spire 6 atance IA ee Py SA RR Honi@harles Stewarthesessnsc st csenene Oct. 30, 1917 
be ETA: tA Blaine Seer <«:7*:|| Hon: Herbert. Greenfield.. 7.5... i. Aug. 18, 1921 
Tue GREENFIELD (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 
Office. Name. Date of Appointment. 

Premier and Minister of Municipal 

A airs Ree oR ee ee eee Hon. Herbert Greenfield...............] Aug. 13, 1921 
Attorney General and Prov. Sec’y.....} Hon. J. E. Brownlee....................| Aug: 13, 1921 
Minister of Public Works............... Fon stARHROgsiiae ts Meee toed vee Or ican Aug. 13, 1921 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of 

LGA EH. Pe eatcata tae erate rants on. George Hoadley.ncs-ccusencne scenes Aug. 13, 1921 
Minister of Education.................- HonePe hs Baker. wencemenese eles ce ae ene Aug. 13, 1921 


Minister of Railways and Telephones. . 
Provincial Treasurer..... 


TION eV Ge OMULtE een i etiechien.otoaecepine 
H 


Aug. 13, 1921 
Aug. 13, 1921 


Minister without Portfolio............. Hon: Mrs. Walter Parlby... 5. J2.22 «002 Aug. 13, 1921 : 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
LiI©uTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
JW. Lruteh.... Peondae an ssosTsae June 5, 1871} Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére....| June 21, 1900 
Albert Norton Richards.......... June 27, 1876) James Dunsmuir..............0.0+: M 11, 1906 
Clement F.. Cornwall.............. June 21, 1881) LT. W. Patterson......... axa 3, 1909 
HuchuNelsonas so segsaleae een . 7, 1887) Sir Frank S. Barnard 5, 1914 
Edgar Dewdney . 1, 1892} Col. Edward G. Prior . 9, 1919 
Thomas: RoaMcinnes.....4 2.5.20 02.. Nov. 18, 1897) Walter C. Nichol.................. . 24, 1920 
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LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
4 | Feb. Aug. 30, 1875 
3 | Jan. April 12, 1887 
5 | July June 13, 1882 
4} Jan. June 3, 1886 
4] Jan. May 10, 1890 
4] Jan. June 5, 1894 
4 | Nov. June 7, 1898 
2 | Jan. April 10, 1900 
4 | July June 16, 1902 
3 | Nov. Dec. 24, 1906 
3 | Mar. Oct. 20, 1909 
3 || Jane Feb. 27, 1912 
4 | Jan. June 1, 1916 
4 | Mar. Oct. 23, 1920 
4 | Feb. May: 10, 1924 
- | Nov. _ 
\ 
Ministries. 
Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
3 dee MoCreight sc. cccsaleyceainaute Dec. —, 1871 
SAIS OOSIROS: EF Wats cree Dec. 23, 1872 
NGA WAKO sachs ait 4 Feb. 11, 1874 
SPAN Cn Bil Ob amemeeiaei mre nie asters Feb. 1, 1876 
let Wid KOTI rece enee serene teeta ars June 26, 1878 
MARIBOR VED aaa sn Sateen: June 13, 1882 
BWinSimyibhows se tomes tos precios Jan. 28, 1883 
Non ary ES ead) GAVILO eter porcine tons vetife April 1, 1887 
ee RObDsOn ee oe ede ae Aug. 3, 1889 
SEES Dawietaret ee. ots oes July. 2, 1892 
PEL AT Urner wae oot. & Sole Mar. 4, 1895 
OCRPAPIDEINI Nee rece he ee he Aug. 12, 1898 
S005 i Martin wien. macs eairde ae = Mar. 1, 1900 
dep UNS INU hterae cota nase cease June 15, 1900 
SE Gre ECO: erence ea Nov. 21, 1902 
Re MG Brides a aas. ctaastase es. June 1, 1903 
BAW VMAs bi S OWS OL ses ayia eee Dec. 15, 1915 
. Harlan Carey Brewster......... Nov. 19, 1916 
STORM Oliv evar. tei einen aie: Mar. 6, 1918 
Tue OxiverR (PRESENT) Ministry. 
Office. Name. Date of Appointment. 
Premier and President of the Council....| Hon. Mar. 6, 1918 
Minister of Finance, Education and In- 

UVEL Se Ue) eee ortega eee ae SO ee ee Hon. Mar. 6, 1918 
Attorney General and Minister of Labour] Hon. Jan. 28, 1922 
MeaDELorOf (andsadiss, Chee cb catae iter Hon. Mar. 6, 1918 
Minister of Agriculture................... Hon. April 25, 1918 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of 

i TOES SRS eet oor ae ee Hon. Mar. 6, 1918 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
NI ens oer ois iare Fork AS stare siatele & Hon. Jan. 28, 1922 
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cluded. 


THE TERRITORIES. 


LimuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 
_ Appointment. Appointment. 
AG Anchibaldvasciy cee ceaen eerie May 10; 1870'|) Joseph Royal-.......4.-+6-.<00s- July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 95 1872) | Ce Ee. Mackintosh: s/sancccnccee Oct. 31, 1893 
Alexander. Morris). .. .1eecsesisse tees Meciwe, 1872) | Ms Cameronsanecen eteeeerce May 30, 1898 
David air. aeencnseese «vteenee deer Oct eis S876 ASH Borset. not sence Oct. 11, 1898 
Pidgar Dewadney. cnc eenaeen ei Deonvsoy AS8tsi ACH oOrgotrsnes cena eanortek 1Mar. 30, 1904 


iSecond term. 


LEGISLATURES. 
Legislature. Number of Date of Date of 
Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
Sr LOCh sleet Coches ae 
5 | Dee. 10, 1891 Oct. p 1894 
4] Aug. 29, Oct. 13, 1898 
4 | April 4) April 26, 1902 
3 | April 16, Aug. Ale 1905 


Norr.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, called the North- 
west Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given localresponsible government, and the old North- 
west Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. -When the 
area approximately comprised within their limits was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan in 1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the 
Dominion. The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin 
one Mackenzie) are now administered by the Northwest Territories Branch of the Department of the 

nterior. 


1V.—THE CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER AND THE 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS-GENERAL. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—The policy of the early North 
American colonies, of maintaining in London accredited representatives for busi- 
ness and diplomatic purposes, was recognized in the eighteenth century as being 
a more satisfactory means of communication with the home government than that 
provided by occasional official visits or by correspondence. Edmund Burke, the 
noted British statesman, held the position of agent of the colony of New York for 
some years following 1771. Of the Canadian colonies, Nova Scotia was the first 
to adopt the plan, its legislature having appointed an agent in London in 1761. 
New- Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, 
Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 1857. For some years after 1845, 
several of the colonies were represented in London by Crown Agents, appointed by 
the Secretary of State, and paid by the colonies themselves. This system, however, 
was of but short duration. 

With the federation of the provinces in 1867, a new Detrics! entity was brought 
into existence, which could not avail itself of the services of the provincial agents. 
To overcome the inadequacy of the methods of communication between the Cana- 
dian and Imperial Governments (carried on at that time by correspondence between 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State), the position of Canadian High 
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Commissioner was created in 1879 (See R.S.C., 1906, c. 15). This official is the 
representative of the Canadian Government in London, appointed by the Canadian 
Government and clothed with specific powers as a medium through which constant 
and confidential communications pass between the Governments of Great Britain 


and of Canada. The duties of the office were defined as follows:— 


(1) To act as representative and resident Agent of the Dominion in the United 
Kingdom, and in that capacity to execute such powers and to perform such duties. 
as may from time to time be conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 


(2) To take the charge, supervision and control of the Immigration offices: 
and agencies in the United Kingdom, under the Minister of Agriculture; 


(3) To carry out such instructions as he may from time to'time receive from 
the Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general interests 
of the Dominion in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from November, 1879, until May, 1883, when he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896, Sir George H. 
Perley in 1914, and the present incumbent, Hon. P. C. Larkin, in February, 1922. 


The Agent of Canada in Paris.—A somewhat similar office is that of the 
Agent of Canada im Paris, first occupied by the Hon. Hector Fabre in 1882, 
whose duties were defined as:...... “to spread information in France and 
on the continent of Europe regarding Canada, its resources and its advantages as 
a field for emigration. That he will also solicit the attention of the capitalists of 
France to the minerals, timber and fish products of Canada and the promise which 
they offer in return for their development.” 


The agent is also instructed “to conform to any instructions which he may 
receive from the High Commissioner for Canada in London regarding steps to be 
taken to improve the commercial relations between France and Canada, and to 
report monthly to the Secretary of State the efforts which he may have made to 
carry out the duties entrusted to-him.” 


Hon. Hector Fabre held the office until his death in 1910. His successor, 
Hon. Philipe Roy, was appointed in May, 1911, under the title ““Commissaire 
Général du Canada en France.” 


Agents-General.—The older provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia still adhere to the practice of former days 
and are represented in London by Agents-General. These officials are appointed 
by the legislatures of the provinces under general authority given in the British 
North America Act and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to that 
of the High Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have: 
tended to become of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


IV.—POPULATION. 
I.—GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and June 1, 1921. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade, is given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. 


1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the Census years 
1871 to 1921.1 


1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

108,891 109,078 103,259 93,728 88,615 
440 572 450,396 459,574 492 ,338 523 ,837 
321,233 321,263 331,120 351,889 387,876 


1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,7762) 2,361,199 
1,926,922 | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 | 2,527,2922) 2,933,662 
62,260 152,506 255,211 4613942 610,118 


91,279 492 432 757,510 

- - 73,022 374, 2953 588,454 

49 459 98,173 178 , 657 392,480 524,582 

Nikon Terrigerys.ns. cee - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories‘...... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,5072 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - = - 485 
Motalncwiejesenckes ss 3,689, 257 4,324,810 | 4,838,239 | 5,371,315 7,206,643 8,788, 483 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1921. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island.............:0s:+- 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
NovarScotia. e's ena cactetaes coesee 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 
INGWHSrUunS WICK: gace staat eres tatieeaits 7°74 7:43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 
Quebec se secon serie cee Tener aaa 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
OntariOss dite ccives ss tis corsote aes isnt tees ore 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-38 
MAnICODA sete oN. cos chiar os os eelneeiticat 0-68 1-44 3-1 4-75. 6-40 6-94 
Sask StCne wan scctiale-sc-c. serdaa hatter aes - = - 1-70 6-84 8-62 
JANSSON eee ESO COOMODRES belo bUbraGs - - - 1-36 5-19 6:70 
Britishi@olilmpiay ie sees as ce saeco tes 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 
iulkone LOrritoryscgecite Soeininties alee cidelere - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 
Northwest Territories!.................. 1-30 1:30 2-05 S030 0-09 0-09 


Royal Canadian Navy cc «veers. 22 oe sees - - = ce e 


100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces, according to the quinquennial census of 1916, is given on 
page 139. 2As corrected as a result of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. %As corrected by transfer 
of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 4The decrease shown in the population of 
the Northwest Territories after 1891 is due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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3.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and numerical 
increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


Increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


; Popula=_ |__|} RPopula- | Increase, 
Province or tion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 tion 871 
Territory. in to to .to to to in to 

1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1921. 1921. 
Prince Edward I.. 94,021 14,870 187} —5,819} —9,531) —5,113 88,615} —5,406 

387,800 D2 ce 9,824 9,178 32,764 31,499 523,837 136,037 

285,594 35,639 30 9,857 20,769 35, 987 387,876 102,282 


1,191,516} 167,511) 129,508) 160,363) 356,878) 355,423] 2,361,199) 1,169,683 
1,620,851} 306,071} 187,399 68,626) 344,345) 406,370] 2,933,662) 1,312,811 
25,228 37,032 90,246) 102,705) 206,183) 148,724] 610,118] 584,890 

= = - 91,279} 401,153) 265,078) 757,510] 757,510 

73,022] 301,273} 214,159] 588,454) 588,454 


mdimertart. As betas +. - = & 
British Columbia... 36,247 13,212 48 ;714 80,484 213 , 823 132,102 524,582 488 ,335 


Yukon Territory.. 27,219) —18,707 —4,355 4,157 4,157 


Northwest 
erritories!...... 48,000 8,446 42,521) —78,838| —13,622 1,481 7,988) —40,012 
Royal Canadian i 
INE Waldeck hiner = = = = = 485 485 485 
Canada....... 3,689,257} 635,553) 508,429) 538,076) 1,835,328) 1,581,840) 8,788,483) 5,099,226 


4,—Population- of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and increase per cent 
by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Per cent increase by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Popula=_ _—A AA ANN Perr cent 
Province or tion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 increase 
Territory. in to to to to to in 50 
‘ 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. years. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5-75 
INOW SCOULA 5 iter, ercic.c oratnan. ove 387,800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 35-08 
New Brunswick.............. 285,594 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 10-28 35-82 
QUOD OC A receturinpeclessetnetiniete 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
WONLATION Metraee ech cents sre one 1,620,851 18-88 9-73 3°25 15:77 16-08 80-99 
Manitoba... . : 25,228] 146-79 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 | 2,318-42 
Saskatehewansasaues scree oes - - - - 439-48 53-83 - 
ASM SCS RSE Pe Re 8 ae = - - - 412-58 57-22 - 
Bnitish Columbia. a tenis coe 36,247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33-66 | 1,347-24 
Vukon Lorritory ...2. ss. = - - - —68-73 —51-16 - 
Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 17-60 75-33 | —79-66 | —67-67 22-76 —83-36 
@anad ses coho et eer 3,689,257 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-95 138-22 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New France. Still 
earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are extant; 
but the census of 1665 was a systematic “nominal” enumeration of the people, 
taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, and 
conjugal and family condition. A supplementary enquiry in 1667 included the 
areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled 
that in Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of 
France and England from the first year of the nineteenth), and that in the 
United States the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive 
St. Lawrence colony in instituting what is today one of the principal instruments 
of government may call for more than passing appreciation. 

1The deereases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 


separation therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still! 
to be seen in the Archives at Paris, with a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 
3,215 souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. 
By 1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians collected in villages. 
By the end of the century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next 
twenty-five years. Not to present further details, it may be said that at the time 
of the cession (1763) the population of New France was about 70,000, whilst another 
10,000 French (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were 
scattered through what is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The British population of Nova Scotia was at this time about 9,000. 

After the cession, our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more 
are the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of 
the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf Provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 
and the addition of the Maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. 
A decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population of 
the different colonies as follows:—Upper Canada (1824) 150,069, (1840) 432,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084 ; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, 
(1840) 156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island 
(1822) 24,600, (1841) 47,042. 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a “ Board of Registration and Statistics,” with 
instructions ‘‘to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publish- 
ing the same,” and providing also for a decennial census. The first census there- 
under was taken in 1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past seventy years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, 
especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the 
years following Confederation, again, there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 
and 1881 (which included several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 
17-23 p.c. In neither of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, 
was this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being 
under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada 
had reached approximately five and a quarter millions, or twenty times that of 1800. 

Twentieth Century Expansion.—It is within the confines of the present 
century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population has taken 
place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the‘‘last 
best West.”” The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to 
the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. But though western 
population doubled with each of these decades, it was only with the launching of a 
large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and pro- 
duction became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, which 
formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, 
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was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of two and a half billions 
of dollars within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive under- 
takings (chiefly railway and municipal) which characterized the movement, and 
which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of cheap 
and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, in brief, 
form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement just 
mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly to 
over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In the ten 
years 1901 to 1911 it totalled over 1,800,000, and though at least a third of these: 
were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily attracted by the 
- railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the never-ceasing and 
natural “drag’’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy people), it formed 
the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population of Canada registered 
in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth of any other country 
during the same period. The movement was continued and even intensified in the 
first three years of the second decade of the century, after which a recession set in 
to which the outbreak of the war gave anew and wholly unexpected turn. Never- 
theless the decade which closed with the census of 1921 again showed over 1,800,000 
immigrant arrivals in Canada, and though the proportionate loss of these was very 
heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative gain for the decade was 
again among the largest in the world. 

The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared with 
7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840, or 21-95 p.c. in the decade, as 
compared with 34-17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. Reduced as is 
the rate of increase during the past ten years, it is higher than the rate of increase 
in any other of the principal countries of the British Empire except Australia, 
where the rate was only slightly greater, and considerably higher than that of the 
United States. 

The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 
have on the whole suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its 
consequences than have the continental countries of Europe. None of them has 
actually declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries have done. Their percentage increases, however, have in almost all cases 
been lower than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and 
Wales increased between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 
4-93 p.c., as compared with an increase of 10-89 p.c. in the previous decade; Scot- 
land, again, increased only from 4,760,904 to 4,882,288, or 2-5 p.c., as compared 
with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. 

Of the overseas Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1,008,468 to 1,218,270 
or 20-8 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population of South Africa 
increased from 1,276,242 to 1,522,442, or 19-3 p.c. On the other hand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade 
of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 
5,436,794 in 1921, or 22-04 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. The population of 
the continental United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 
to 105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c., as compared with 21 p.c. in the preceding 
decade. 

Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United States, there is a distinct 
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movement of population from East to West. In the decade from 1911 to 1921 
there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 
1,720,601 to 2,480,664 or 44-2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces increased from 
5,471,023 to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, though absolutely 
larger than the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 15 p.c. over the 
1911 population. The same conclusion may be deduced from.Table 2, which shows 
that while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c.. and in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the 
country dwelt west of the lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24, in 
1901, 12-02, in 1911, 24-09, and in 1921, 28-37. On the other hand, the three 
eastern Maritime provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the popu- 
lation of the Dominion; had in 1881, 20-14 p.c., in 1891, 18-22 p.c., in 1901, 16-64 
p.c., in 1911, 13-01 p.c. and in 1921 only 11-38 p.c. of the population. Ontario 
and Quebec—the old pre-Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief 
centre of population, their population being in 1921, 60-25 p.c. of the total, as com- 
pared with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 
1901 and 62-90 p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half century 
has been that in 1921 only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in 
these provinces, as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 

In 1881 the ‘‘centre” of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it is probably in Simcoe county, Ontario, at the present time. 

The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada in 
1921 are given by sex in Table 5. 


5.—Area and Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 


and 1901. 
aoe Population, 1921. Popula- | Popula- 
Provinces and Districts. area in Per bar ee 
sq. miles. Males. | Females.| Total. sq. 7 : 
mile 
Canada.3..ge toca ees 3,603,909.001) 4,529,945] 4,258,538) 8,788,483 2-44) 7,206,643) “5,371,315 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,184-361 44,887 43,728 88,615 40-56 93,728) 103,259 
Wein (stemecenise dealers 641-18 10,570 9,875 20,445 31-88 22 636 24,725 
Prince Masicwecsseh ace hes 778-23 16,026 15,494 31,520 40-50 32,779 35,400 
Queen's i wescocterivesia cee 764-95 18,291 18,359 36, 650 47-91 38,313 43,134 
INOVa: Scotias- = -reee eee 21,068-001| 266,472) 257,365) 523,837 24-86) 492,338) 459,574 
' Antigonish and Quys- 
poroush=.c. aerate 2,212-00 13,988 13,110 27,098 12-25 29,010 31,937 
Cape Breton North and 
WiGlUria. seek cece eens 1,355-10 16,031 15,294 31,325 23-11 29,888 24,650 
Cape Breton South and 
Michmondss..c1.ceee 1,210-90 39,759 36, 603 76,362 63-06 66,625 48 602 
Golchestersec.ts .te-ecek, 1,451-00 12,647 12,549 25,196 17-36 23, 664 24,900 
Cumberland........ eersee 1,683.00 21,072 20,119 41,191 24-47 40,543 36,168 
Digby and Annapolis..... 1,983-65 14,633 14,332 28,965 14-60 29,871 30,579 
Halifax City and County. 2,123-38 48,455 48,773 97,228 45-78 80,257 74,662 
[SENN Se Saee nec aapanreietree 1,229-00 10,165 9,574 19,739 16-06 19,703 20,056 
UM VEIMCSS lero e'e\sisiatslote v's - 1,408-75 12,421 11,387 23, 808} - 16-90 25,571 24,353 
NKAMD Sirdar ects kes cerebaiees ots 864-00 12,045 11,678 23.728 27-45 21,780 21,937 
AGNES NUT EA. qa lereteta eto ciel 1,202-00 17,295 16,447 33,742 28-07 33,260 32,389 
IPCLOUr eter nc Sac eas 1,124-00 20,537 20,314 40,851 36-34 35,858 33,459 
Shelburne and Queen’s... 2,022-48 11,913 11,522 23,435 11-58 24,211 24,428 


Yarmouth and Clare..... 1,198-99 15,511 15,663 31,174 26-00 32,097 31,454 


Nors.—The land areas here given for the provinces and electoral districts are as measured by a plani- 
meter on the map, and include the areas of small lakes and other waters which have not been measured. 
1By map measurement. 
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5.—Area and Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
and 1901—continued. 


Population, 1921. 


Land Popula- | Popula- 
Provinces and Districts. areain 9 |————_____________________| _ tion, tion, 
sq. miles. Per 1911, 1901. 
Males. |Females.| Total. sq. 
mile 
New Brunswick........... 27,911-001| 197,351| 190,525) 387,876 13-90} 351,889] . 331,120 
Gharlotie: sae. <<. vss 1, 283-40 10, 853 10, 582 21,4385 16-70 21,147 22,415 
Gloucesterie.. 2. .'.:. bees 1, 869-81 19,697 18, 987 38, 684 20-68 32, 662 27,936 
Gis sane. Seb eis'e sissies 1,778-02 12,317 11,599 23,916 13-45 24,376 23,958 
Northumberland......... 4,740-60 17,354 16, 631 33,985 7-16 31,194 28, 548 
Restigouche and Mada- 

ASICS save ea oe ete alste 4, 542-56 22,258 20,719 42,977 9-46 32,365 22,897 
ROVAL cceotetenes cpa sess 2,855-53 16, 698 15,380 32,078 11-23 31,491 32, 832 
St. John City, County 

and Alpbert.ca-.. 0: sess 1,302-88 33,754 35,339 69,098 53-03 63, 263 62, 684 
Victoria and Carleton.... 3,402 -64 17, 706 16,194 33,900 9-96 32,990 30,446 
Westmoreland............ 1,442-18 26,959 26,428 53,387 37-02 44,621 42,060 
York and Sunbury....... 4, 693-74 19,755 18, 666 38,421 8-18 37, 780 37,349 

Quechee ris cae cca eeehs 690,865 -00!| 1,180,028) 1,181,171} 2,361,199 3-42) 2,005,776] 1,648,898 
Areenteuil eee... .che. eb 783-36 9,085 8,080 17,165 21-91 16, 766 16,407 
BACOUr. eee oe oe cetera cies 346-14 9,003 9,032 18,035 52-10 18, 206 18,181 
Beauce 1,891-04 27,320 26,521 53, 841 28-47 51,399 43,129 
Beauharnois 147-03 9,805 10,083 19, 888 135-26 20,802 21,732 
Bellechasse 652-64 10, 665 10,525 21,190 32-47 21,141 18, 706 
Berthier 2,192-74 9,927 9,890 19,817 9-04 19,872 19, 980 
Bonaventure 3, 463-61 14,879 14,213 29,092 8-40 28,110 24,495 
Brome 488-15 7,024 6,447 13,471 27-60 13, 216 13,397 
Chambly and Verchéres.. 337-00 17, 285 17,358 34, 643 102-80 28,715 24,318 
Champlain. <29...... 30% «sc 1,497-95 24,760 23,249 48,009 32-05 39, 824 32,015 
Charlevoix—-Montmorency 4,303-09 14, 642 14,232|, 28,874 6-71 27,972 25,813 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon 626-52 13,582 13,149 26, 731 42-67 26,562 27,562 
Chicoutimi-Saguenay..... 492, 140-742 47,182 43,427 90,609 0-18 65, 888 48,291 
Mormptonsee Ses Kee 1,439-04 16,945 15,340 32, 285 22-44 29,630 26,460 
Morchester e203 svete 941-60 15,038 13,916 28, 954 30-75 25,096 21,007 
Drummond & Arthabaska 1,197-82 22,816 22,007 44,823 37-42 41,590 38,999 
Gasper Riek ese. eee 4,551-47 20,945 19,430 40,375 8-87 35,001 30, 683 
Georges-Etienne Cartier.. - 26, 746 28,054 54, 800 - 51,937 53, 673 
Hochelagar osteces sis sice - 35, 828 S16 698) 73,526 - 44, 884 14, 193 
TEL Aa 2 seen Sane 1,023-18 22,020 21,521 43,541 42-55 37,917 33, 851 
Jacaues Cartier.......... 86-94 44,178 45,119 89,297] 1,027-11 56, 855 21,966 
FOWEtEO Sacco Se aces cee 3,013-50 12,700 13,213 25,913 8-60 23,911 22,255 
Kamouraska............: 1,037-50 11,137 10,877 22,014 21-22 20,888 19,099 
ihabelle: <282 loo scashe~es 2, 948-80 18,931 16,996 35,927 12-18 30,115 22,291 
Laprairie and Napierville 319-20 10,352 9,713 20,065 62-86 19,335 19, 633 
L’Assomption-Montcalm . 4,448-40 14, 225 14,093 28,318 6-37 28,506 26,996 
Laurier-Outremont....... - 34,201 37,846 72,047 - 44,264 13, 237 
Laval-Two Mountains.... 378-12 14,459 13,855 28,314 74-88 25,275 24, 686 
NEVIS SS lose ht a See hl 271-83 16,523 16,800 33, 323 122-59 28,913 26,210 
EP ESOGS. Wares a a's tiers 772-80 9,097 8, 762 17,859 23-11 16,435 14,489 
Lotbiniére 726-40 10,992 10,845 21,837 30-06 22,158 20,039 
Maisonneuve 58-10 32,298 82,635 64,933) 1,117-61 33, 796 12,402 
Maskinongé 2, 940-00 8,609 8,336 16,945 5-76 16,509 15,813 
MI SEATION RAO) ve de eet 3, 495-67 18,795 17,508 36,303 10-39 27,539 18,521 
Méeantie 1.4 os. see ee 780-16 17,161 16,472 33, 633 43-11 31,314 23,878 
Missisquoi 375-21 8,887 8, 822 17,709 47-20 17,466 17,339 
MIGHtMATIY. ke. oc cee 630-13 11,341 10, 656 21,997 34-91 17,356 14,757 
INZCOlObE Hie Cites oBteeocte 626-07 14, 841 14, 854 29,695 47-43 30,055 27,209 
PONTIAC TS cules ca rinwtle 126, 437-193 25,169 21,032 46,201 0-36 31,479 28,127 
BOrineit ey. +. sae cwce restate 6, 722-91 17,350 17,102 34,452 5-12 30, 260 24,176 
Quebec County........... 2,799-59 15, 234 15,896 31,130 11-12 28,046 24,381 
Quebec Hast..........02. 2-20 17,836 20,494 38,330] 17,422-73 30, 922 28,645 
Quebec South............ 3-59 12,239 15,467 27,706) 7,717-55 24, 163 21,833 
Quebec West............. 116-66 18,349 19,644 37,993 325-67 30,506 24,897 
ICH OMCIee oe. vs. eae 193-10 9,289 9,475 18,764 97-17 19,810 18,576 
Richmond and Wolfe.....: 1, 224-32 21,693 20,555 42,248 34-51 39,491] ~ 34,137 
RiMiouskt 2s ve 2,089-44 13, 865 13, 655 27,520 13-17 23,951 21,636 
te AnnOe 5s vin. tide cote - 25, 884 26,165 52,049 - 41,541 41,225 
Sts Antoimes. 25. 2... ccceee - 14, 823 ¥7,671 32,394 - 34, 794 47,653 
BLM DENIS A. . Oa ase cettotite - 38, 276 40, 644 78, 920 - 45,141 10,391 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville... 520-58 17,910 18,844 36, 754 70-60 35,473 34,950 


1By mapmeasurement. Includes part added by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. *Includes un- 
organized parts. 
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5.—Area and Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1912 
and 1901—continued. 


Population, 1921. 


Land Popula- | Popula- 
Provinces and Districts. area in © |————A | | tion, tion, 
sq. miles. Per 1911, 1901. 
Males. | Females.} Total. sq. 
mile 
Quebec—concluded. 
St. James te saccseeeee - 20,462 21,981 42,443 - 44,057 42,618 
St. Johns and Iberville... 403-02 11, 943 11,575 23,518 58-35 21,882 20, 679 
St. Lawrence-St. George. - 18, 150 18, 762 36,912 - 38, 883 21,889 
Ste Marion .28. co. tee - 30, 842 33, 133 63, 975 - 62,521 40,631 
Shieitord ee iomerenstes 567-20 12,970 12,674 25, 644 45-21 23,976 23,628 
Sherbrooke.............. 237-59 15,148 15, 638 30, 786 129-58 23,211 18, 426 
Stansteadetss-5. seers 432-47 11,714 11, 666 23,380 54-06 20, 765 18,998 
Témiscouata..........<00 1,806-18 22,638 21,672 44,310 24-53 36,430 29,185 
Terrebonne..............- 781-82 16,972 16, 936 33, 908 43-37 29,018 26, 816 
- Three Rivers and St. 

Maurice eet sees ne 2,568-05 25,438 25,407 50, 845 19-80 36, 153 29,311 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges...... 336-75 10, 969 10,651 21,620 64-20 20,439 20,373 
Westmount-St. Henri..... = 29, 785 33, 124 62,909 - 56,088 40,960 
Wright? gigs a) an eee 2,297-27 11,424 10, 426 21,850 9-51 21,171 19,589 
Wamaska oe tscenncsjenee 393-12 9,432 9,408 18, 840 47-92 20,387 21,506 

Ontario. 200054. cc cccccncs 365, 880-001} 1,481,890) 1,451,772] 2,933, 662 8-02) 2,527, 292| 2,182,947 
MvomaWastiecnnac ten see 20,678-17 22,815 17,803 40,618 1-96 37,699 25,211 
Algoma, WeStie..scccs. ssc 22, 153-98 18, 332 15, 344 33,676 1-52 28,752 17, 894 
1 BY C1) Ode eeren See eR SI RIGe 334-23 10, 180 9,905 20,085 60-09 19,259 18, 273 
Brantiondiess eee eee. 86-86 16,364 16,928 83, 292 383-28 26,617 19,867 
Bruce North? 2. )..0s...> 950-95 10, 684 10, 188 20,872 21-95 23,783 27,424 
Bruce Souths. ....06--.52- 699-46 11, 904 11,509 23,413 33-47 26, 249 31,596 
Carleton gee cces cee ceronre 650-87 16,751 15, 922 32,673 50-19 24,417 22,880 
Duflerin jacse ects ere 556-64 7,996 7,419 15,415 27-69 17,740 21,036 
Dundasess ese 576-11 12,338 12,050 24,388 42-83 25,973 28,350 
Durham..... 628-98 12,457 12, 1:72 24, 629 39-16 26,411 27,570 
Elgin East... 362-52 8,872 8,434 17,306 47-74 17,597 17,901 
Epi! Westereeecesicscacne 357-58 13, 860 13,818 27,678 77-40 26,715 25, 685 
(essex Northioe..e.tenn. 239-27 37,111 34,039 71,150 297-36 38,006 28,789 
issex Soutbeceres cbse - 467-53 16,129 15,296 31,425 67-21 29,541 29,955 
Fort William and Rainy ‘ Tes 

River tece shee neces 12, 784-68 21,573 18, 088 39, 661 3-10 32,158 18,461 
Rrontenact. sss seer 1,595-91 10,672 9,718 20,390 12-77 21,944 24,746 
Glengarry and Stormont. 697-33 19,528 19,045 38,573 55-31 38, 226 40,580 
Gronvilloss tee eee 462-83 8, 266 8,378 16, 644 35-96 17,545 21,021 
Grey iNorthi ress see 669-79 15,395 15,272 30, 667 45-78 33,957 33,003 
Grey Southeast.......... 1,038 -03 14, 610 13,774 28,384 27-34 31,934 36, 587 
Dialdimiande. yes. cess 488-13 10, 889 10,398 21, 287 43-60 21,562 21, 233 
Halton isos tee cea. 362-69 12,748 12,151 24, 899 68-65 22,208) 19,545 
Hamilton East..........- 2-69 24, 983 24,837 49,820) 18,520-44 39,793 24,000 
Hamilton West........... 3-54 18, 893 20,405 39,298} 11,101-11 37,279 28,634 
Hastings East... 1, 291-41 11,997 11,075 23,072 17-86 24,978 27,943 
astingsmWestescs: se ecces 1,031-57 17,130 17,321 34,451 33°39 30,825 31,348 - 
Hiunon’Nowbheeeen eee 660-11 11,657 11,883 23,540 35-66 26, 886 30,966 
Huron’ Southese-ss.s sees 635-31 11,692 11, 856 23,548 37-06 26,097 30, 854 
Gentine ea a. ste 818-50 26, 646 25,493 52,139 63-70 49,391 49,673 
dinestonaecer. ae 3-54 11, 666 12,438 24,104! 6,809-03 20, 660 19,788 
Lambton Hast........... 647-81 13, 084 12,717 25,801 39-82 28,827 34, 440 
Lambton West........... 575-57 16,976 15,912 32,888 57-13 29,109 29, 223 
Wanarie Pees bo ccc e 1,137-99 16,332 16, 661 32,993 28-99 34,375 31,202 
CCAS ters Coreen ee 899-68 LZsoo8 17,571 34, 909 38-80 36, 753 37,975 
Lennox and Addington.... 1, 169-77 9,638 9,356 18, 994 16-23 20,386 23,346 
Lincoln 332-41 24, 874 23,751 48,625 146-28 35,429 30,552 
London 6-65 25, 364 28,474 53,838} 8,095-94 46,300 37,976 
Middlesex Kast 481-00 14,581 13,413 27,994 58-18 23,465 23,339 
Middlesex West.... 752-14 12,678 12,355 25,033 83-28 27,300 31,387 
Muskoka ee 1, 585-38 10,153 9, 286 19,439 12-26 21,233 20,971 
Nipissing....... Se 115 157-32 31,508 27,057 58,565 5-25 43,679 24,931 
Norfolk 634-26 13,305 13,061 26,366 41-56 27,110 29,147 
Northumberland 704-29 15,012 15, 500 30,512 43-32 32,892 33,550 
Ontario North 504-82 7,875 7,545 15, 420 30-54 17,141 18,390 
Ontario South 347-69 15, 762 15,312 31,074 89-37 23,865 22,018 
Ottawa 4.75 43, 232 50,508 93,740] 19, 734-74 77, 182 59, 140 
Oxford North 410-56, 12,232} 12/295] 247597 59-74, 25,077| 25,644 


Oxford South : 353-99 11, 133 11,102 22,235 62-81 22,294 22,760 


1By map measurement, 
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§.—Area and Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 


Provinces and Districts. 


Ontario—concluded. 
Parle BiG werateic nice cir sacs 
Parry SOUNG. stale cee fe 


PerenuNoEylnaonsspesi 
Per SOU Mer ae eves + wos 
Peterborough East....... 
Peterborough West....... 
Port Arthur and Kenora.. 


Reusse lille ray ererntas samortecs 


meine ls Kami NPs <.. 2 exe eit sta 
Toronto Centre........... 
Woronte, Hasty, ¢ odes ance 
Toronto North... 


IW OUTST se ere yarcoe aed store, ws 
Wellington North......... 
Wellington South......... 
Wient wortheewviorsncses. 


Nolsonii tesa 
Portage la Prairie........ 
Provenchers, .atessiceriaes 
Dollkcirkeease waa coe cc: 
Souriss:! hMewset cee vee 
SpriMZHeld. .. <sinese0< c96 
Winnipeg Centre.......... 
Winnipeg North.......... 
Winnipeg South........... 


Saskatchewan............ 
ASBINUD OLA cles ceeties eas 
iBatiletordis.. cna sine niet 
Humboldti ky... tase. 
SIMA GTA O Ven oct eto ee 
Last Mountain...........: 
Mackenzie: .302-42....006- 
Maple: Credle ns icc ocho 
MOOSOUa Went etteee ccs 
North Battleford......... 
Prince Al betta. cree «alc we 
OuirAppolles ia choses 
RUBIN Ah meee cs chacs-sraveve’os> 


1By map measurement 


and 1901—continued. 


Population, 1921. 


Total. 


Popula- 
tion, 
1911. 


Popula- 
tion, 
1901. 


Land 
area in 
sq. miles. 

Males. | Females. 
- 38,820 41,960 
4,336-00 14,716 12,306 
468-51 12,371 11,525 
429-77 16, 223 16, 238 
409-81 9,315 9,067 
891-38 7,101 6,615 
553-81 14,382 14,936 
207,570-90 24,136 19,164 
494-29 13,429 13,049 
890-40) , 8, 288 8,518 
1,057-81 12,339 11,617 
1,644-95 13,765 13, 296 
698 -68 22,084 21,329 
529-39 18,888 18, 234 
574-88 11,227 10,873 
558-61 12,655 12,155 
46, 211-00 30, 219 21,349 
- 25,326 26,442 
= 31,096] 33,729 
- 32,378 40,100 
- 19,335 18,261 
- 32, 717 35, 680 
2, 834-23 17,621 16,374 
273-20 20,591 21,107 
242-63 16, 440 17,128 
387-27 36,360 30,308 
580-46 10, 182 9,651 
438 -88 17,161 17,166 
451-97) 32,574 31,875 
64-52 38, 163 39,787 
430-56 11,840 11, 296 
202-28 49,572 50,482 
158-52 35,361 35,320 
231,926-001| 320,567) 289,551 
2,914-06 21,315 18,868 
5.468-75| 19,254} 16,228 
1, 979-96 15,652 14, 269 
2,390-90 12,936 10,888 
5, 454-24 22,433 18,821 
3,491-53 15,464 12,892 
173, 975-18 10,705 9,101 
1,710-22 12,027 10, 227 
4, 261-36 15,819 13,489 
10, 689-84 29,639 25,756 
3,586°35 14,341 12,069 
15, 944-15 30,935 27,935 
39,125 37,345 
59-46 32,060 30,897 
28,862 30, 766 
243,381-001 413,700} 343,810 
5, 850-86 18,831 15, 958 
6, 651-96 18,561 15, 080 
8,320-95 30,300 24,925 
11, 264-30 25, 758 19,014 
7,085-51 21, lok 22,324 
5, 856-34 29,907 25, 722 
15, 149-09 31,318 24, 746 
§;591-12 27,376 23,027 
72, 500-00 26,121 21, 260 
76,571-00 31,054 25,775 
4, 458-06 18,819 16,017 
2,063 -25 26,395 23,582 
4,554-69 23,621 20,174 


610,118 
40, 183 
35, 482 
29,921 
93, 824 
41,254 
28,356 
19,806 
92,254 
29.308 
55, 395 
26, 410 
58,870 
76,470 
62,957 
59, 628 


757,510 
34,789 
33,641 
55, 225 
44,772 
50,055 
55, 629 
56,064 
50,403 
47,381 
56,829 
34,836 
49,977 
43,795 


eo 
ow 
_ 
NI 


CWO TWH OL 
oO 
i 


461,394 
39,734 
23,358 
25,978 
20; 802 
32) 384 
23, 923 
11, 737 
22) 059 
24/276 

32,653 
27,133 
37,247 
58,903 
45, 682 
35,525 


492, 432 
31, 975 
91, 667 
36,617 
22,299 
33,093 
36, 940 
19,730 
31,552 
24, 330 
35,839 
30, 470 
44) 202 
32,313 


20, 290 
42,925 
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5.—Area and Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
and 1901—concluded. 


Population, 1921. 


Land Popula- | Popula- 
Provinces and Districts. area in tion, tion, 
sq. miles. Per 1911. 1901. 
Males. |Females.| Total. sq. 
mile. 
Saskatchewan—concluded. ; 
Saskatoons..rec case eee 3,453 -38 28 , 862 26, 289 55,151 15-97 31,633 2,964 
Switt Cupnentenn. noses ee 7,958 -48 29, 220 24,055 53,275 6-69 28,691 484 
Wey DUR, a accmsccgunemoat 6, 051-89 19,826 15,862 35, 688 5-89 31,081 1,172 
ULI te ae UE 252,925-001| 324,208] 264,246] 588,454 2-33] 374,295 73,022 
Bavelesiver =-. couse 13, 191-90 27,483 21,690 49,173 3-73 26,352 597 
Bowel tvenheweriite ee ate 11, 259-86 32,460 22,896 55,356 4-92 27,304 1,565 
Calgary Mast waste user: 2,033-59 23,819 yas Wea lye) 44,995 22-13 35,163 5,526 
Calgary-West............ 4, 630-00 22,733 21,608 44,341 9-58 30, 023 3,546 
Edmonton EFast.......... 57, 172-40 30,719 25,829 56,548 0-99 30, 926 7,685 
Edmonton West..........| 112,497-43 41,947 32,320 74,267 0-66 35,386 7,641 
Niethbridgew. tee ameenas 5, 498-33 21,072 16,627 37,699 6-86 29,487 5,995 
Macleodiatvcsaq cepa sare © 9,017-00 18,976 15, 032 34, 008 3°77 30,779 8,228 
Medicine Hat..c.ccecn ss. 12,497-00 23, 982 19,197 43,179 3-46 24,697 3,185 
ReduDesray cack acne ecss 13-431-84 27,426 22,203 49,629 3°69 37,507 7,568 
Strathconaned.-) seer cic 5, 309-09 22,682 19,838 42,520 8-01 28 , 355 12,635 
VAGTOTIO Neer fata ee 6, 386-45 30, 909 25,830 56,739 8-88 38,316 8,851 
British Columbia......... 353,416-0€2) 293,408) 231,173) 524,582 1-48} 392,480) 178,657 
Jatipagenicl, (enter ere anny. 5 Oe 620-79 34,387 35,535 69,922 112-63 48,493 1,267 
‘Of hall Yolnve sien oper cara 164, 693-50 23 , 934 15,900 39,834 0-24 26,541 29,1552 
Comox-Alberni........... 18, 227-46 20,665 11,344 32,009 1-75 19,739 8,444 
Eraser Walley saeccer. cn! 804-95 17,054) . 11,757 28,811 94-48 22,645 8,219 
Kootenay East........... 13, 367-11 11,983 7,154 19,137 1-48 22,466 8,446 
Kootenay West........... 12,979-11 16,880 13, 622 30,502 2-35 28 , 373 23,516 
INANALTIO-L ree teres 2,717-00 26,079 21,931 48,010 17-67 31,878 22,293 
New Westminster........ 6, 102-41 25,059 20, 923 45,982 7:54 29, 384 14,855 
DKCOna eee Macee ene 123,896-14 19, 083 9,851 28, 934 0-23 22,685 13,013 
Vancouver Centre........ 5-73 34,867 26,012 60,879] 10,624-60 60, 104 27,010 
Vancouver South......... 32-24 23,439 22,698) 46,137] 1,431-04 20,446 1,520 
Witeitote SBE245 ka anghenacoss 7-50 20,107 18, 620 38,727) 5,163-60 31,660 20,919 
Viale pe apntrine a eel ee 10, 462-06 19,872 15, 826 35, 698 3°41 28, 066 3 
BY UO waecae ps ta tae ees 206, 427-00 2,819 1,338 4,157 0-02 8,512 27,219 
Northwest Territories...... 1, 207, 926-00 4,129 3,859 7,988 0-007 6,507 20,129 
Royal Canadian Navy..... - 485 = 485 - - = 


Canada fre bce es. 3,603,909 061] 4,529,945! 4,258,538] 8,788, 483 2-441 7,206,643! 5,371,315 


1By map measurement for provinces and electoral districts. 
2Includes Yale District. 3Included in Cariboo District. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (¢.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area), is shown by provinces and for the 
country as a whole in Table 6. Generally speaking, the density of population 
decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of Quebec 
reduces the density of its population to the low figure of 3-42. As among the nine 
provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least 
in British Columbia. 


6.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911 and 1921. 


Provinces. 1911. 1921. Provinces. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island......... 42-91 40-56 || Saskatchewan................ 2-02 3-12 
Nova Scotiasncotees seer tecc 23-37 24-861 Albertaae sneer steer 1-48 2-33 
New Brunswick............... 12-61 13-90 || British Columbia............ 1-11 1-48 
ANC ean sah hqoonnvne doy oes 2-90 3-42 || Yukon Territory............. 0-04 0:02 
Ontario. cere Oar teen ce 6-91 8-02 || Northwest Territories....... - = 
Manitobarke. tne cnenereniee: 1:99 2-63 ——_— —|———_- 
Canada fara she 2-00 2-44 
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Elements of growth.—The lack of comprehensive and comparable vital 
statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigration 
makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population is due to natural 
increase and how far to immigration. The following estimate (Table 7) may, 
however, be of interest. During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 Can- 
adians who died overseas and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United 
Kingdom, there were also great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them 
recent immigrants—who left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and 
of her allies in the Great War and did not return. The estimated figure given for 
emigration in the decade 1911-1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly 

abnormal character. 
7.—Movement of Population, including estimated Natural Increase, recorded Immi- 


gration, and estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and 
1911-1921. 


Decades and Items. — No. 
Decade 1901-1911— 
PLODULATLOD se CSUs Ole AD ET loc] OU ligeee ec ae piueoe celeste ster vis MBe absises sods aieadakeen wucian taller nik desea OVOUlwolo 
iINavuralimcrease GLOOT=1011) SeStimateds are ttrs oct caist hero orc ee ean nails cies ceslnvuree 853,566 
lamimnssrstrons (Apri kd pL OOM GG Ul a vrs ut OU) rare serdh uc Sincy sib vareteuens -cntaloiotc Gon uies avarmarcoeverieereantie 1,847,651 
IGS EW bse oom cn cet Acie cr-5- cits SEENORS GSTS SID GR Ect a ep a 8,072,532 
Populations Census OL JUNG e101 lime re een cee lee, atte «) Siesele sles oroaco wakttseleidie aarnsbooareed 7, 206, 643 
Bimiprationt Apri! 1, 100hto May, 319911), estimated... ~. occ scence amalc nace se on anenes 865, 889 
Decade 1911-1921— 
TBST Eas wt Oy esa vatitcpiray Ae ah yo! We TEP INES ee SO ee ee ee eae 7,206, 643 
INaturalincresse; (1911971) estimated snc ae as cick eee cae cialis cites sos asilete ov woewelna viele 1,150,659 
ihmmmrmeration (unea.e) pliscosaveals 1021) REN. 5 cee ecko a ocd scala oso cha terabeen 1,728,921 
STONE Upolu o SRS OS SPR GRE a ar Ee a ne 10, 086, 223 
PGOU AOD He CNSUALOL TUNE Al ah O Oba eee rlieaxsto tne SYOIGR ors avon cde fever vive 0 obaacgeace and aap meee ee 8, 788, 483 
Hinisrapionndunel, (li tosuned, 192) estimatedc.c,. sc. ocr « oneness heaved viatitcdomcerew 1,297,7401 
Ne bro rast MD ONfoe] BOTON, LO O= 1 O lela ee em ee Re, i eo as 2 ik ens aye wialadie 1,835,328 


ING Gain IU) ODL e LON, 10 Mite dO DIET che Peer Es th Wel eecrits va ake cle atic SRlbie woeb-e.agniavevemsnmogicsie eta’ | 1,581,840 


1This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20 ,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the last of these causes results in a general excess of male over female 
population. Both of these phenomena are exemplified in Table 10. 

In Canada there has been such an excess of male population from the com- 
mencement of its history, the first census of 1665 showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 
females. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes 
became smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population after about 
1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the 
English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
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mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower 
Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper 
Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of 
males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration 
of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called the 
“masculinity”? of the Canadian population (i.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 in 1911. 
The great war, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. Thus masculinity in the country as a whole and also in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, has been since 1911 on the decline—a phenomenon 
which must be regarded with satisfaction, since an approximation to equality in 
the numbers of the sexes is desirable both in the interests of morality and also as 
promotive of the birth rate (an important consideration in a country where the 
density of population is only 2-44 to the square mile). In Table 8 statistics are_ 
presented showing the number of males and females in each of the provinces and 
territories at each census since 1871, while Table 9 shows the proportions of the 
sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. The statistics of Table 10 
show the position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to 
masculinity. 


8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Provinces. Rak pan at oe 
Male., Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54, 729 54, 162 54,881 54,197 
INOVATOCObIae eke on ies 193,792 194,008 220, 538 220, 034 227,093 223, 303 
New Brunswick............. 145,888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163, 739 157,524 
Quebec ern teers tirigcreiueon 596, 041 595,475 678,175 680,852 744, 141 744, 394 
OnUariO wiwenr.cmcrestarne ass 828,590 792,261 978,554 948,368 | 1,069,487 | 1,044,834 
Manitobarsce © ntatnt ete 12,864 12,364 35, 123 Dinan 84,342 68, 164 
Saskatchewan............... - - - ~ - = 
Alberta eane eee se - : - - - - = 
British Columbia........... 20, 694 . 155008 29,508 19,956 63,003 35,170 
Yukon dernitory: peeeeeeres - - = - = = 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28, 333 53, 785 45,182 

Canadas horn. 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 2,372, 768 

: 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 51,959 51,300 47,069 46,659 44,887 43, 728 
Nova Scotia. aiete tereroterststeye aiate 233, 642 225, 932 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 
New Brunswick............. 168, 639 162,481 179,867 172, 022 197,351 190,525 
Quebec. BEnetdatorsversieiete sistctne aon 824,454 824,444 1,012,815 992,961 1,180, 028 1,181,171 
Ontario Merrnineteetetresk i 1,096,640 | 1,086,307 |} 1,801,272 | 1,226,020 | 1,481,890 1,451,772 
Manitobatrerrtes tier sects 138, 504 116, 707 252,954 208 , 440 320,567 289,551 
Saskatchewanwed..0ceeece a 49,431 41,848 291,730 200, 702 413, 700 343,810 
Alberta......... Oo eee abe 41,019 32,003 223,792 150,503 | 324, 208 264, 246 
British Columbia........... 114, 160 64,497 251, 619 140, 861 293,409 231,173 
Yukon Lerritoryacce ssicnke ™ 23,084 4,185 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 
Northwest Territories....... SeLOu76 9,953 3,350 3,157 4,129 3,859 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - 485 - 


Canada...... Risternot 2,751,708 | 2,619,607 | 3,821,995 | 3,384,648 | 4,529,945 4,258,538 
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$.—Proportion of the Sexes per 1,000 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 


1871-1921. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 
Provinces. Excess Excess Iixcess 
Fe- | of Males Fe- | of Males Fe- | of Males 
Males.| males.} over Males.| males.| over Males.} males.| over 
Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island..... 501 499 2 503 497 6 504 496 8 
INOVS SCOTIA... oo esc aces 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick........... 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 
Av Gl OC OR Ean gee ane 500 500 - 499 501 —2 500 500 - 
Ontario wnt woe te ek leis 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
WinihttODast te. eu tee es: 510 490 20 564 436 128 553 447 106 
Saskatchewan............. - = - - - - ~ ~ - 
ERIDGEGAIE Ceateaite «een = = = = - - - - - 
British Columbia......... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 
Mukon LErricvOry:.c.: %e.«.- = = = = = - - - - 
Northwest Territories.... 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Canada............ 507 493 14 506 494 12 509 491 18 
1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. Excess Excess Excess 
Fe- | of Males Fe- | of Males e- | of Males 
Males.| males.}|__ over Males.} males.|_ over Males.| males.|__ over 
Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island..... 503 497 6 502 498 4 507 493 14 
INGVAIOCOUR Rak wsinnerrce 508 492 16 510 490 20 509 491 | 18 
509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 
500 500 - 505 495 10 500 500 - 
502 498 4 515 485 30 505 495 10 
543 457 86 548 452 96 525 475 50 
541 459 82 592 408 184 546 454 92 
562 438 124 598 402 196 551 449 102 
639 361 278 641 359 282 559 441 118 
Yakon Territory. oesen. so 848 152 696 765 235 530 678 322 356 
Northwest Territories....] 506 494 12 515 485 30 517 483 34 
Royal Canadian Navy.... - - - - - - | 1,000 - 1,000 
Canada co Sens. v6.0 512 488 24 530 470 60 515 485 30 
10.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries. 
Excess of Excess of 
males over males over 
Country. Year. | femalesin Country. Year. | femalesin 
each 100 each 100 
population. population. 
Argentine Republic............ 1918 Gefen | SDAIN ae rereiers. ofovee arelciete stereicavesties 1920 —1-34 
GANS GATE Ch dite tas Vaan oe 1921 3-00 | Belgium 1920 —1-59 
Union of South Africal......... 1921 2-92 | Switzerland 1910 —1-62 
Gia atte ers eit nratinisianiele-teineeae 1921 2-84 IBTANCE vate sieistevs/oveieinteetere ae ae 1911 —1-74 
WeweZiea lander. ccc scs sch ave oe.e> 1921 Di Boe Luly warner cio 1911 —1-81 
United States of America...... 1920 1:98 | Denmark........ 1921 —2-44 
PARIS Urata sie aaicaielh ate ae arnarae 1921 1:58 Norway 1920 —2-60 
BE LULL ai nre ait coisa tate een a ae 1919 1-08 Scotland 1921 —3-79 
ER TELLISUTILS aye cist Sie nimrakeeh ciel Mateo es 1915 Ono | Auistiriakite . atet cersetertersiays seu 1920 —4-24 
WM ADAL Peet ania sssinss tic <laaeie ete 1920 Oe22 es ME TUssiae. cpr tisidieiats astetere. eels 1919 —4-49 
Lelie es hut: RRR ASR OO AETRDICEL anor 1921 0-04 England and Wales........... 1921 —4-54 
ON OA a cists Ranh Meer at ett ont 1920 == (7a ROL ATE ctcisiteresaro ete cnsletatneere: «lat. 1920 —4-66 
INOGHOMIANOS cious enes ea eseesh 1920 —0:65 German Empire............. 1919 —4:-78 
NETBOOD Se «Sayeed oiere'e oie Hiereierar sie 1920 S(O On vil) RUSSIAS os sich mie devon svsnrctecataie-* 1920 —4-78 
PPO OM iets nisl orcvscak aiee ate. seeteiais 1920 fiat Cine | MEONCUG A lene sates: astarciale sys7's lee 1911 —5-08 
"Er LEAR Yo lat aR, ee ORCI eaten ti 1920 —1-31 


iWhite population only. : ] 
Nore.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 
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3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 11 are given in summary form, together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, 
legally separated and not given, for the six censuses since 1871. Especially notable 
is the larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly attribut- 
able to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. Note- 
worthy also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in recent 
years. The reader should also consult in the index the heading ‘‘Divorces in Canada, 
1901-1923,” for the number of divorces granted in each year since 1900. 

The conjugal condition of the 1921 population is shown by provinces in Table 
12 and by age-groups in Table 13. 


11. Conjugal Condition of the Population by numbers and percentages, as shown 
by Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Legally 
Sex. Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced.| Separ- Not Total. 
ated. Given. 
1871— 
Maileeh. cient ae 1,183, 787 543,037 37,487 - - ~ 1,764,311 
FOIA Geter hey cn 1,099, 216 542,339 79,895 - - - 1,721,450 
1881— 
Maes taites tere: 1,447,415 690,544 50,895 - - - 2,188,854 
Jee ee a aocetoe 1,336, 981 689,540 109,435 - - - 2,135,956 
1891— * 
Mia) ex eran ates acy. 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 - - - 2,460,471 
emia eten ie aaa. 1,451,851 791, 902 129,015 - - - 2,372, 768 
1901— 
IM al etic een ena ..| 1,748,582 928,952 73, 837 337 - - 2,751,708 
Pemale, ..c.a660 aac 1,564,011 904, 091 151,181 324 - - 2,619, 607 
1911— : 
Males Pen 5 Sa 2,369,766 | 1,231,853 89,154 839 1,286 29,097 3,821,995 
Hemalei eee cs sx 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 179,656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921— - 
Mal ernasWeancetaaet: 2,698,754 | 1,698,395 119, 708 3,670 1 9,418 4,529,945 
Hemaleseen. re 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236, 522 3) el 1 7,680 4,258,538 
p.c. p.c. D.C. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1871— 
Maleate eR ae 67-10 30-78 2-12 - - - 100 
Femalesncae,: sarc: 63-85 31-51 4-64 - - - ; 100 
1881— 
Maloy cc ncreeen 66-12 31-55 2-33 - - - 100 
Memalenaacks deniers 62-59 32-28 5-13 - - - 100 
65-09 32-36 2-55 - - - 100 
61-18 33°38 5-44 - - - 100 
63°55 33-76 2:68 “01 - - 100 
59-71 34-51 5:77 01 - - 100 
62-01 34-85 2-33 02 03 76 100 
57-37 36-97 5:31 +02 -05 +28 100 
Wallen. tavernas ere 59-58 37-49 2-64 -08 1 21 100 
Hemalenstes anes 55-86 38-32 5-55 +09 1 +18 100 


1 Legally separated included with divorced. 
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12.—Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada, classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced, Legally Separated, and not given, by Provinces, 1921. 


Males. 
Provinces. 
Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced.1)Not given.| Total. 

Prince Edward Island........... 27,634 15,668 1,549 24 12 44,887 
ISON EMS) COLNE Ge eee IEP InGSaore ae 162,835 94,808 8,440 217 172 266,472 
New Bruinswick...............0: 121,428 69,674 5,918 125 206 197,351 
QUSbeC Petia. Meicguanae meer 736,144 406,540 32,912 603 3,829 | 1,180,028 
ONION Tee eee Mee ee 828,538 607,186 42,954 135 2,077 | 1,481,890 
AEA TIEE ONO, etc ear ca ea siarcion ftsle 196,072 117,480 6,472 246 297 320,567 
DAS MAbeE NOW als o.Uai srdccis oietiesle 263,186 142,431 7,456 337 290 413,700 
Alberta: staibnratee ce ere cee 199,741 117,081 6,667 413 306 324,208 
British Columbia. 159,629 125,656 7,118 547 459 298,409 
Yukon Territory 1,808 735 152 22 102 2,819 
Northwest Territories.......... _ 1,460 935 66 1 1,667 4,129 
Royal Canadian Navy.......... 279 201 4 - 1 485 

Motal nk setah cares 2,698,754 | 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 9,418 | 4,529,945 

Females. 
Provinces. 
Single Married. Widowed. |Divorced.!)Not given. Total. 

Prince Edward Island........... 24,717 15,616 3,358 18 19 43,728 
INOW SI SCOUIRG vce moat eyo eee 144,859 93 ,384 18,752 210 160 257,365 
New Brounsiwitki..c-eccsest osenoe 109,670 68,860 11,676 106 218 190,525 
Quebec web wn cea eenes one 720,362 399,271 57,809 758 2,971 1,181,171 
OHCATION rast. re ares cc ee 759,901 589,518 99,259 1,369 1,725 1,451,772 
IManitobaseameiiectnc as Socata: 162,928 113,795 12,349 260 219 289,551 
Saskatchewanisinscscnacnese es 196,499 136,270 10,567 233 241 343, 810 
RIDER GAS assoc. en Gee eee 143,958 110,190 9,607 289 202 264,246 
British Columbian... 4 se. eee 114,199 103 ,433 12,846 483 212 231,173 
Narkon erritory.«...4geu.6cee. 582 576 78 4 98 1,338 
Northwest Territories........... 1,169 848 221 1 1,620 3,859: 

otal neeetatice 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236,522 3,731 7,680 | 4,258,538 


13.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age and over, 1921. 


See Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced! Unknown, 
ota a 
Age Periods. pepols Number. ne Number. ae Number. so! Number. | Number. 
15-19— 
Males 403,259} 400,929) 99-4 S 2,200) 0-6 28 - 6 21 
emales a4... ~. 398,559} 371,969) 93-3 26,364] 6-6 175 - 38 13 
20-24— 
Malesee jh... <tes 350,984 287,438] 81-9 62,812} 17-9 600 0-2 87 47 
oe Nee T rare 360,227; 205,386) 57-0) 152,605) 42-4 1,971] 0-6 244 21 
WEN Eee an ee 347,645} 165,836) 47-7) 178,994) 51-5 2,519} 0:7 234 62 
he yma ORE TABED 338 , 874 97,394] 28-7 235,513] 69-5 5,527 1-6 424 16 
IM alesten cer cei 343 ,263 95,571] 27-8) 242,444! 70-6 4,789} 1-4 387 72 
BPemalesea. J8 is... 309, 623 53,090} 17-2} 247,409} 79-9 8,592! 2-8 517 15 
35-39— 
Malest<.5.scucccs. 342,313 68,726} 20-1] 265,917] 77-7 7,103} 2-1 470 97 
Hoemalesres.5.evee 290,080 37,907} 13-1 240,088) 82-8 11,497 3°9 576 12 
40-44— 
Malos?iiscacseeere 286,470 47,273| 16-5) 230,132) 80-3 8,438] 2-9 556 71 
, Vomale seats 240, 666 28,634) 11-9) 197,768] 82-2 1Se(7o ee Orig 478 13 
5- ao é 
IMagilesy. os cree aces 236,896 33,463] 14-1 193,384] 81-6 9,542} 4-0 455 52 
Hemalessssascc. 198,133 22,054) 11-1 159,028} 80:3 16,611 8-4 424 16 
50-54— 
Males 195,141 25,163] 12-9) 158,616} 81-3 10,863) 5-6 457 42 
Hermales.cidew.bay 166,817 18,810} 11-3 126,183] 75-6 21,438) 12-9 370 16 
55-59— 
IMalos?stcicsaeet 2. 148,137 16,876] 11-4] 119,693) 80-8 11,191} 7:6 349 28 
Females s,s) 2.0.4: 132,167 13,634] 10-3 94,061} 71-2 24,198] 18-3 266 8 
60-64— 
Maloss scceictitd 126,400 13,916} 11-0 98,588} 78-0 13,573] 10-7 300 23 
Females.......... 112,885 12,037| 10-7 70,275} 62-3 30,366] 26-9 186 21 
§5-69— 
Males. satiy.isies a 90,621 8,514 9-4 68,125} 75-2 13,770) 15-2 183 29 
Bemeples 4 on: 81,383 8,109| 9-9 43,2341 53-1 29,9131 36:8 112 15 


1Includes “‘legally separated.”’ 
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13.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age and Over, 1921—concluded. 


Total Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced?| Unknown. 
Age Periods. joy DU a | a | 
tion. Number. ted Number. be Number. re Number. | Number. 


60,581 5,302} 8-8 41,786] 68-9 13,352) 22-0 107 34 
56,850 5,983] 10-5 23,152) 40-7 27,642] 48-6 54 19 
35,584 2,800} -7-9 21,645) 60-8 11,082) 31-1 44 13 
35,767 8,642] 10-2 10,302] 28-8 21,787) 60-9 21 15 
18,137 1,335) 7-4 9,171) 50-6 7,604) 41-9 19 8 
19,465 2,038] 10-5 3,552] 18-3 13,849] 71-2 13 13 
7,142 485! 6-8 2,913} 40-8 3,728] 52-2 8 8 
8,237 816] 9-9 961} 11-7 6,457| 78-4 2 1 
1,800 129) 7-2 589) 32-7 1,079} 59-9 2 1 
2,380 228] 9-6 195) 8-2 1,949} 81-9 1 7 
412 17} 4-1 123] 29-9 271| 65-8 - 1 
565 | Ebses 40} 7-1 470} 83-2 - ~ 
90 4) 4-4 341 37-8 51| 56-7 - 1) 
93 5} 5-4 Di eet 86] 92-5 - - 
Males isa. % 11,601 1,508} 13-0 1,154] 9-9 125} 1-1 6 8,808 
Females.......... 9,676 1,002} 10-4 989} 10-2 221) 223; 5 7,459 
Total, 15 years and 
over!— 
Males arcsec crs. 2,994,875) 1,178,777] 39-2] 1,697,241] 56-7) 119,583} 4-0 3,664 610 
emalesis niece DO 2a 881,791] 382-0] 1,630,732] 59-2 236,301 8-6 3,726 221 
Total all ages...... 8,788,483} 5,077,598] 57-8] 3,330,156] 37-9} 356,230) 4-0 7,401 17,098 
Malesia stavcmiceres 4,529,945] 2,698,754] 59-6] 1,698,395] 37-5 119,708 2:6 3,670 9,418 
Females.........:| 4,258,538] 2,378,844] 55-8] 1,631,761] 38-3] - 236,522) 5-6 3,731 7,680 
1Exclusive of ages not given. 2Persons legally separated are included with divorced. 


4.—Dwellings and Families.’ 


In 1921 the number of occupied dwellings in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, for which statistics are not available, was 1,768,129 
and the number of families 1,901,227, as compared with 1,408,689 dwellings and 
1,482,980 families in the same area in 1911, and 1,018,015 dwellings and 1,058,386 
families in 1901. 

The average number of persons per dwelling in 1921, as respects the 8,775,853 
persons in the nine provinces, was 4:96 as against 5-11 in 1911, 5-23 in 1901, 5-53 
in 1891, 5-76 in 1881 and 6-08 in 1871; this would imply that the Canadian people 
are not less adequately housed than in the past. The average number of persons 
per family was 4:62 in 1921 as against 4-85 in 1911, 5:03 in 1901, 5-26 in 1891, 
5-33 in 1881, and 5-60 in 1871, indicating a continuous decline since 1871 in the 
average number of persons constituting a household. 


1D weLLinGs.—A dwelling for Census purposes is a place in which one or more persons regularly sleep. 
Jt need not be a house in the usual sense of the word, but may be a hotel, boarding house, institution, or 
thelike. A boat, a tent, a railway car, or a room in a factory or office building; although occupied by only 
one person, is counted as a dwelling house. On the other hand, an entire apartment house, containing many 
families, constitutes only one dwelling. 

Famiuies.—The term ‘‘Family’’, as used in the Census, signifies a group of persons, whether related 
by blood or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person living 
alone is counted asafamily. Thus, a clerk in astore who regularly sleeps there is to be returned as a family 
and the store as his dwelling. On the other hand, all the occupants and employees of a hotel, or lodging 
house, if that is their regular abode, and all the inmates of an institution, whether a hospital, poor house, 
insane asylum, prison, school of learning, home for the aged, etc., are treated as constituting asingle family. 
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In 1921 the urban families numbered 958,371 in 843,588 dwellings, or 1-14 
families per dwelling. The number of persons per dwelling was 5-16, and the 
number of persons per family, 4-54. 

In the rural districts the number of families was 942,856 in 924,541 dwellings, 
or 1-02 families per dwelling. The number of persons per family was 4-69 and 
the number of persons per dwelling 4-79. 


14.—Dwellings and Family Households, by Provinces, 1871-1921.1 


; Siaiie ( Number Number Persons Persons Families 
Provinces. aoe Population. of of per per per 
VeREE: dwellings. | families. | dwelling. | family. | dwelling. 
Prince Edward Is..} 1881 108,891 17,724 17,973 6-14 6-06 1-01 
1891 109,078 18,389 18,601 5-93 5-86 1-01 
1901 103,259 18,530 18,746 5-57 5-51 1-01 
1911 93,728 18,237 18,425 5-14 5-09 1-01 
1921 88,615 18,628 18,801 4-76 4-71 1:01 
Nova Scotia....... 1871 387,800 62,501 67,811 6-20 5-72 1-08 
1881 440,572 74,154 79,596 5-94 5-54 1-07 
1891 450,396 79,102 83,733 5-69 5-38 1-06 
1901 459,574 85,313 89,386 5-39 5-14 1-05 
1911 492,338 98 , 784 98,491 5-25 5-00 1:05 
1921 523,837 102,807 108,723 5-10 4-82 1-06 
New Brunswick....| 1871 285,594 43,579 49 384 6°55 5°78 1-13 
1881 321,233 51,166 56,948 6-28 5-64 1-11 
1891 321,263 54,718 58 , 462 5-87 5-50 1-07 
1901 331,120 58,226 62,695 5-69 5-28 1-08 
. 1911 351,889 60,9380 67,093 5-78 5-24 1-10 
‘ 1921 387,876 70,428 76,949 5-51 5-04 1-09 
Quebec: ....000...05 1871 1,191,516 180,615 213,303 6-59 5-58 1-18 
1881 1,359, 027 216,432 254,841 6-28 5:33 1-18 
1891 1,488 ,535 246,644 271,991 6-04 5-47 1-10 
1901 1,648,898 291,427 307,304 5-66 5-37 1-05 
1911 2,005,776 840,196 371,590 5-90 5-40 1-09 
1921 2,361,199 398 ,384 449 356 5:93 5-34 1-11 
Ontario. 0+ 9..702... 1871 1,620,851 286,018 292,221 5:66 5°54 1-02 
1881 1,926 , 922 359,293 366,444 5:36 5-26 1-02 
1891 2,114,321 406,948 414,789 5-20 5-10 1-02 
1901 2,182,947 445,310 455 , 264 4-90 4-79 1-02 
1911 2,527,292 529,190 545 , 229 4-78 4-64 1:03 
1921 2,933,662 637,552 681, 629 4-60 4-30 1:07 
Mamnttobas ici .thess 1881 62,260 12,803 14,169 4-86 4-39 1-11 
1891 152,506 30,790 31,786 4-95 4-80 1-03 
1901 255,211 49,784 51,056 5-13 5-00 1-03 
1911 461,394 85,720 91,230 5-38 5-06 1-06 
1921 610,118 117,541 128,984 5-19 4-73 1-10 
Saskatchewan...... 1901 91,279 17,645 19,089 5-17 4-78 1-08 
1911 492 ,432 118, 283 120,751 4-16 4-08 1-02 
1921 757,510 163,661 168,555 4-63 4-49 1-03 
PALDOLER doccctete ote 1901 73,022 14,842 16,401 4.92 4-45 1-11 
1911 374,295 87,672 90,346 4-27 4,14 1-03 
1921 588,454 136,125 141,190 4-32 4-17 1-04 
British Columbia..} 1881 49,459 9,793 10,439 5-05 4-74 1-07 
1891 98,173 20,016 20,718 4-90 4-74 » 1-04 
1901 178,657 36,938 38,445 4-84 4-65 1-04 
1911 392,480 74,677 79,825 5-26 4-92 1:07 
1921 524,582 123,003 134,040 4-26 3:91 1-09 
Canadal... 2,2: 1871 3,485,761 572,713 622,719 6-08 5-60 1-10 
1881 4,268,364 741,365 800, 410 5-76 5-33 1-08 
1891 4,734, 272 856, 607 900, 080 5-53 5-26 1-05 
1901 5,323,967 | 1,018,015 | 1,058,386 5°23 5-03 1-04 
1911 7,191,624 | 1,408,689 | 1,482,980 5-11 4-85 1:05 
1921 8,775,853 | 1,768,129 | 1,901,227 4-96 4-62 1-08 


Ul ala ar ae Soe eit Wail a Aaa Ae 5 a eh Kall le) ee 
1Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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5.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 15), no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada 
were children under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526-76 out 
of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing urbanization of 
population, the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded 
as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. 
In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,060 of the population were under 10 years of age and 
434-82 per 1,000 under 20 years, the increase since 1911 being probably attributable 
to the decline in the proportion of adult immigrants to the total population. 

Again, the change in the age distribution of the population of Canada since 
1871 may be illustrated as follows: taking the Canadian who in 1921 was at the 
median age (7.e., had exactly as many of the population younger than he as were 
older than he), we find that as nearly as can be estimated, this Canadian was in 
1921, 23-943 years of age. Taking the males alone, their median age was in 1921 
24-732 years, while the median age for females was 23-173 years. Now, taking the 
population of the four original provinces as taken at the census of 1871, and securing 
its median age as nearly as can be estimated we find that that age was for the total 
population 18-799 years, for the male population 18-777 years and for the female 
population 18-821 years. Thus the Canadian of median age, with exactly as many 
people younger as there are older, was in 1921 5-144 years older than in 1871—a 
fact mainly attributable to the smaller proportion of children in the population in 
the more recent year, but partly to the longer average period of life. 


15.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871-1921. 


Age Periods. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Wnderliyear en. src. asccea: 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 25-734 23-859 

LEA V GATS acta ote tauseeiae.8 oe 115-649 108 -508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 

a OM a EES its chon 140-691 128-251 121-242 114-663 108-685 119-334 
LOOM St gern ids ck esl: 239-854 227-404 219-712 210-906 191-585 195-138 
202.9 Mess NN. soe staccins Maeve 171-436 175-957 178-080 173-550 189-335 159-041 
Pile Ol emis loc aoe Ceemem ere 111-404 113-099 122-079 129-259 141-938 146-246 
6040 Sn Aroretse tomate eis fas 79-995 83-817 88-441 98 -494 100-071 109-480 
BOBO oS. cree ial memmoroear 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-080 
60 and over.........0. 0.006. 55-128 63-269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 


Not giyenecsanee merece 0-487 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-421 
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16.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, by Provinces, 1921, 


with Totals for 1911. 


Provinces. 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 years Age not 
years years years. years. and over. given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 218-83 204-31 312-33 203-79 60-24 0-50 
INO Va OCOb as scene hicsis ais. sed 229-58 208 - 32 331-50 182-53 47-26 0-81 
News Brunswickis...204, ss... 247-07 213-41 327-19 172-58 38-53 1-22 
Quebecr irk tae see ae 264-22 219-26 335-09 150-52 27-08 3-83 
ONCATIO tracks see aro se aris 207-66 180-66 377-44 197-82 34-87 1-55 
Manitoba sisspiie oe sacra & 258-99 197-44 379-89 145-82 16-87 0-99 
Saskatchewan. .......0.....- 289-93 190-67 882-89 123-82 11-65 1-04 
VAS De Tsta a eee eters Ne Vea on 262-36 183-38 400-39 141-18 11-70 0-99 
British Columbia........... 198-31 158-07 424-57 198-89 18-42 1-74 
Canada, 19211.......... 239-68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 2-42 
Canada, 19111.......... 231-83 191-59 385-35 158-03 28-12 5-09 


_ 1Thestatistics for the Yukon and the Northwest Territoriesare not given in the table but are included 
in the total population of Canada. 


17.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881-1921. 


1881. 1891. 
Age Periods. 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 

61, 704 59,473 121,177 61,308 59,149 120,457 
50, 298 48, 288 98,586 52,160 50,833 102,993 
65, 187 63, 069 128, 256 65,465 63,898 129,363 
62,217 60,455 122,672 63,854 62,047 125,901 
60,616 59,144 119, 760 63,328 61,563 124,891 
Total under 5 years.... 300, 022 290,429 590, 451 306,115 297,490 603, 605 
Dit OMOrY GATR we er. oder aeons 281,216 273,446 554, 662 297,385 288,605 585,990 
LOT OTA eet Sn wes see etry d 259,154 247,728 506, 882 279,889 269, 287 549,176 
LS COU9) Meee ee ere ee ce VEY (ow Wf 239,281 476,598 258,325 254,412 512,737 
OE ORLE pee tne ween sprees © 211,634 PO RUG | 429,405 237,144 235,913 473,057 
DDiCORD Cee GEES ae eyetee 165,339 166, 236 331,575 194,531 193,115 387, 646 
SOOO L Met hes THe ee 131,051 129, 538 260,589 163, 866 155, 724 319,590 
SALOU Om § MIAO meen sie ee 115,029 113,515 228,544 139,899 130,551 270,450 
AOA tie sedate conan cee aaa: 97,807 95,537 193,344 118, 954 112,685 231,639 
AD COAG Misawa ere, eee 86,784 82,364 169, 148 100,827 94,992 195,819 
SOMO OS a A 5b ey ee 72,046 68, 762 140,808 87,861 83,565 171,426 
DO tOO9 1 S ee ee 57,379 53,027 110, 406 66, 887 63, 089 129,976 
GOTOI6S Acie ey ne eae eet oe 52,006 45,354 97,360 62,819 57,403 120, 222 
RG ee Mad AR an mentee 36,544 32,052 68,596 44,717 40,172 84,889 
TULOMAILE 4 Oot dela ce as 6 26,158 23,453 49,611 32,941 29,906 62,847 
LOL: VO) ict ee Sk. 16,361 14,649 31,010 20,047 17, 864 37,911 
SONEOSE ee) Came, epee asa ee s 9,251 8,307 17,558 10, 798 10, 151 20,949 
SOLO: SOM, rein cache atteaals 3,344 3,151 6,495 4,160 4,390 8,550 
POOTTOVOS Bian mbt mts tency cetera: 987 1,094 2,081 1,360 1,436 2,796 

Dp ico Oe Les coksethalen cies 330 379 709 
100 and over................ 99 110 209 411 an 828 
NOU RIVED ME sos os les ue - 28,996 29,773 58,769 31,535 31,581 63,116 
Total population...... 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 4,324,810 | 2,460,471 | 2,372,768 4,833, 239 
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17.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881-1921—concludeéd. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
Age Periods. 
Male. | Female.| Total. Male. | Female.) Total. Male. | Female.) Total. 
Underlyear....| 66,464 65,116 | 131,580 93,513 91,946 | 185,459 | 105,953 | 103,731 209, 684 
Iiweate acta 62,384 61,203 | 123,587 87,399 86,002 | 173,401 | 104,575 | 103,213 207,788 
EVGA Sins ttlsin te 65, 245 64,182 | 129,427 90,697 88,943 | 179,640 | 105,815 | 104,152 209, 967 
OuVCALS cee be eons 64, 748 64,158 | 128,906 89, 688 87,730 | 177,418 | 108,421 | 106,214 214,635 
AViGATS caches 65,455 64,030 | 129,485 86, 922 84,643 | 171,565 | 108,685 | 106,891 215,576 
Total under 

5 years....| 324,296 | 318,689 | 642,985 | 448,219 | 439,264 | 887,483 | 533,449 | 524,201 |1,057, 650 

5to 9 years....| 311,134 | 304,765 | 615,899 | 395,045 | 388,207 | 783,252 | 528,700 | 520,061 |1,048, 761 
10toi4 “ ....| 295,674 | 284,665 | 580,339 | 354,911 | 345,401 | 700,312 | 461,320 | 451,829 913,149 
15to19 “ ....| 280,275 | 2725228 | 552,503 | 351,244 | 329,129 | 680,373 | 403,259 | 398,559 801,818 
20 to 24 “ ....}| 256,981 | 251,823 | 508,804 | 385,855 | 320,435 | 706,290 | 350,984 | 360, 227 711,211 
25to 29 “ ....| 216,334 | 207,051 | 423,385 | 370,494 | 287,684 | 658,178 | 347,645 | 338,874 686,519 
30 to 34 “ ....| 188,125 | 174,942 | 363,067 | 310,339 | 244,777 | 555,116 | 343,263 | 309, 623 652,886 
35 to 39 “ ~....| 172,553 | 158,673 | 331,226 | 257,875 | 209,904 | 467,779 | 342,318 | 290,080 632,393 
40to 44 “ ....| 152,036 | 137,822 | 289,858 | 213,018 | 176,677 | 389,695 | 286,470 | 240,666 527,136 
45to49 “ ....| 125,636 | 113,550 | 239,186 | 178,715 | 152,768 | 331,483 | 286,896 | 198,133 435, 029 
SOMO Se eee SOG 107 97,857 | 203,964 | 152,718 | 132,366 | 285,084 | 195,141 | 166,817 361,958 
OHoOGOL09 Sea 82.186 78,535 | 160,671 | 112,952 | 100,096 | 213,048 | 148,137 | 132,167 280,304 
GOROI64 Mee we eel 2,807 68,156 | 140,963 94,318 83,786 | 178,104 | 126,400 | 112,885 239 , 285. 
Guo Gy S so5.| ese 51,176 | 105,673 67,626 63,523 | 131,149 90,621 81,383 172, 004 
LOGO Geen i SO)086 387,294 76,380 47,807 46, 197 94,004 60, 581 56,850 117,431 
ORtOW OMe ae oa DAS 23, 248 47,796 30, 266 29, 260 59,526 85,584 35, 767 71,351 
80to 84 “. ....} 18,090 12,740 25,830 15,550 15,921 31,471 18,137 19,465 37,602 
UROMS es madi as as 4,848 4,990 9,838 6, 184 6, 687 12,871 7,142 8, 237° 15,379 
QOOOL SE el) e356) len 5542 s10)) Wak Os i 2uOTONl ms), 709.1 mt SOON Munn S80 4,180 
OpstOr00mce aa e 423 538 961 417 502° 919 412 565 977 
100 and over..... 62 58 120 90 93 183 
Not given....... 29,766 | 19,311.| 49,077 | 26,687 9,996 | 36,683 | 11,601 9,676 21,277 

Total popu- 

lation..... {20451708 2,619,607 [5,371,315 |3,821,995 |3,384,648 |7,206,643 |4,529,945 |4,258,538 |8, 788, 483. 


6.—Racial Origin. 


In five out of the six censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has' been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
question is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriva- 
tion. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds: (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations’ 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 
respectively, the following must be considered: (a) that Canadians whose family 
is of three or more generations residence are enumerated and differentiated through 
the question on the birth place of parents above described; (6) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection 
with the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 295 children 
of Chinese fathers and 618 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada (not including 
the province of Quebec) in 1921. Again, the fact that the constitution of Canada 
is based on the presence of two dominant races points to the desirability of a measure- 
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ment of these factors; only recently it has been widely pointed out that the original 
French colony, numbering 75,000 at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over 
three millions today; measurements of this kind would be impossible if the answer 
“Canadian” instead of ‘“French’’ were accepted under the heading of racial origin, 
yet undoubtedly if the descendants of the original French colonists are not ‘‘Cana- 
adians,” no one is; (c) finally, racial origin is an important subject for study in a 
“new” country like Canada from a scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint 
of the student of ethnology, criminology, and the social and “‘ biometric ”’ sciences 
in general. 


To accept the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would con- 
fuse the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution 1871, 1881, 1901—1921.—The racial origins of the 
people of Canada as collected at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 
are shown in Table 18, while percentage figures are given in Table 19 for the popu- 
lations of the various racial origins at the above censuses. 


During the past decade the total increase of population was 1,581,840. The 
increase in the population of English origin was 722,346, or 45-67 p.c. of the total; 
of Irish, 57,433, or 3-63 p.c. ; of Scottish, 175,757, or 11-11 p.c.; of other British 
16,382, or 1-04 p.c.; of French 397,861, or 25-15 p.c. The British races were respon- 
sible for 61-66 p.c. of the total increase in population during the decade, and, 
together with the French population, which is almost wholly a native-born popu- 
lation, account for 1,369,779, or more than 86-6 p.c. of the total increase for the 
decade. ; 

When the changes in the racial distribution of the population during the first 
two decades of the century are considered, one of the most notable features is the 
increase in the population of English race from 23-47 p.c. in 1901 to 25-30 p.c. in 
1911 and 28-96 p.c. in 1921. The Irish element in the population has declined 
fairly rapidly from 18-41 p.c. in 1901 to 14-58 p.c. and 12-61 p.c. in 1921, and the 
Scottish from 14-90 in 1901 to 13-85 in 1911 and 13-35 in 1921. The total popula- 
tion of the British races was 57-03 p.c. in 1901, 54-08 p.c. in 1911, and 55-40 p.e. 
in 1921. The other great racial element in the population is the French, which 
constituted 30-70 p.c. of the total population in 1901, 28-52 p.c. in 1911 and 27-91 
p.c. in 1921. Thus 87-73 p.c. of the population were in 1901 of the two great racial 
stocks, 82-60 p.c. in 1911 and 83-31 p.c. in 1921. Thus, taking the past 20 years as 
a unit of time, there has been a decline in the percentage of the British and French 
racial elements to the total population. 


This decline has in the main been due to the immigration of continental Hurop- 
eans to Canada during the past twenty years, which have seen the growth of the 
Scandinavian element in our population from 0-58 p.c. to 1-90 p.c., of the Hebrews 
from 0-30 p.c. to 1-44 p.c., and of the Italians from 0-20 to 0-76 p.c._ The population 
of German race, if we may accept the statistics furnished, has declined from 5-78 
p.c. of the total in 1901 to 3-35 p.c., but on the other hand, the Dutch have in- 
creased from 0-63 p.c. in 1901 to 1-34 p.c. in 1921. Altogether, the percentage of 
the total population of European racial origin, other than British and French, 
increased from 8-51 p.c. of the total‘in 1901 to 14-15 p.c. in 1921. 


Asiatic immigration to Canada in the past twenty years has been responsible 
for the increase of the Asiatic population from 0-44 p.c. to 0-75 p.c. of the popula- 
tion. In the same period the population of Negro origin has declined from 0-32 
p.c. to 0-21 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-26 p.c. 
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18.— Origins of the People According to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 19¢1, 1911 and 1921- 


Origin. 1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

British— No. No. No. No. No. 
inglis hy, .asdondueckete sede ee riba toe 706,369 881,301 | 1,260,899 | 1,823,150 2,545,496 
URIS sis rere ease chaisvarewe wate ots nce eto eters 846,414 957,403 988 , 721 1,050,384 1,107,817 
Scotehist.< sti crimhuon ema eoeeeS 549,946 699 , 863 800,154 997 ,880 1,173,637 
Othetins strsyecchscen oes caeeriuesiontiae 7,773 9,947 13,421 25,571 41,953 
Total’ Britisty\.2.. 7050 eee ee 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 3,896,985 4,868,903 
EPGnCh. Aieedere Some meee ee ce 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 | 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 2,452,751 
AUS trian is. couse crete tinaiers sls arate ere eee - - 10,947 42,535 107,671 
Bel Pian ys ccecerihe coscteeo.@ soe emeee c= = 2,994 9,593 20,234 
Bulgarian and Rumanian................- - - 354 5,875 15,235 
Chinesoxet.- 2G weeded oan oe bee = 4,383 17,312 27,774 39,587 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - - - - 8,840 
WDUbCL A rnstes sicetaten esis aaese eres osarvea ane 29,662 30,412 33,845 54,986 117,506 
BUNNIES HT soetaisasetore atersretey aeietors =salsyseelekarectersioce = S 2,502 15,497 21,494 
Germans. d..hactsccrocect sae alae nons oe 202,991 254,319 310,501 393,320 294,636 
Greek oc. cea clukaniedain epee togieisis eer = = 291 3,594 5,740 
IH. Obr@ Wen. atts sah bis gee nisivittons Sure ee orate 125 667 16,131 75,681 126,196 
Hungarians tas: see sesiaoeescdalsisnies = = 1,549 11,605 13,181 
Uni ani: goscae satu soscjenakousn oe Mobo count 23,037 108,547 127,9411 105,492 110,814 
Vtalian: 5... astpetesatenemitlosts tockuds agaenes 1,035 1,849 10,834 45,411 66,769 
JAPANESE’ 2: Foes ees « «cen Hae a menie = = 4,738 9,021 15,868 
INGOBTO S03 siajasa tb atete clea de fistestnaau steels sects 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 
Polis hy iy sctr  ccorvese eves otra « waver ote npsr theres = = 6,285 33,365 53,403 
RRUSSIADL. ois a's pardtetalsfarsia ee closets ie atserae 607 1,227 19,825 43,142 100,064 
Scandinavian? 7. gaan ede cle. we ie ee 1,623 5,223 31,042 107,535 167,359 
Serbo-Croatians i... cle eteleets csi otaeteeles = S = = 3,906 
SWABS i iossios.o-ereieteytise keer tee eareoe wo amtonsirerelere 2,962 4,588 3,865 6,625 12,837 
Bur kish....2:)0 Gornacchen sate oeue eaioeeeee = = 1,681 3,830 313 
Ukranian—Bukovyinian................... = = $ 9,960 1,616 
Galician? ii. c.cea cristae = = 5, 682 35,158 24,456 
Ut hentia eciecee errr ne - - 4 29,845 16,861 
UWikranians4 o4e.cns eee - - - - 63,788 
WiATLOUS suite itecssiee Satie aS Ee iteho oars 1,220 3,952 1,454 20,652 18,915 
Wnspecified eacerter se acmetec meister tere 7,561 40,806 31,539 147,345 21,249 
Grand Total)......0..6....000004 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 


Norr.—Origins were not taken in 1891, lIncludes ‘‘half-breeds’’. 


Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they were respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503. 


with Austrians. 4Included with Galicians. 


2Includes Danish, Icelandic, 
3Included 
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19.—Proportion per cent which the People of Each Origin form of the Total 
Population, 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 amd 1921. 


Geil Number per cent of population. 

1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

British— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Capiishi eter acrenvaet taken eer ease 20-26 20-38 23-47 25-30 28-96 
TES Ise Spabaetytardecctste asin tacts ese et 24-28 22°14 18-41 14-58 12-61 
COCCI he Nte ae iore sate ae re Act oe 15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13°35 
there bitten aia eeocee 0-23 0-23 0-25 0-35 0-48 
otalt British. 1: 440 eas ach 60-55 58-93 57-03 54-08 55-40 
PETENC Wrens tema seco sb petty he veo Meee 31:07 30-03 30-70 28-52 27-91 
JNU ie CBE 6 Bec, ene Reine on © Beco Carat = = 0-20 0-59 1-23 
IBY Ga Ch Was noae aaee erie ae tia 2A nar ane ae = - 0-06 0-13 0-23 
Bulgarian and Rumanian................. = = 0-01 0-08 0:17 
Chinese....... Gh GSR SOR Eo oath aodc - 0-10 0:32 0-39 0-45 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - - - - 0-10 
POE C He Gaterens Sete sistas staafebetenie eres seee 0-85 0-70 0-63 0:76 1-34 
LOTSA os nap aor Ronen hoe D SER AS EE REE = = 0-05 0-22 0-24 
CQ Seah Wo geon Someones dace anna AoOReae 5-82 5-88 5°78 5-46 3°35 
(Gree ee rer acho seen met. somata tea ee = = 0-01 0-05 0-06 
ETC DME Winters te va nctace-riecstoraese eaiecceneeetearels - 0-02 0:30 1-05 1-44 
LER hg) oth ne, SON ye we RE Per iad o o Rae - - 0-03 0-16 0-14 
UCI AN ce ete hitteciniste slo AO eae aoe 0:66 2-51 2-38 1-46 1-26 
elisa na ied sotrtec< efvietasints civ TAN cl eiosare Aare srs 0:03 0-04 0-20 0°63 0-76 
FADANGS Oca ckite reese wats. he ae et ve totes = = 0-09 0-13 0-18 
IN GET Os ois cov el eeortiearseinicl oesisre sre adit erase 0-62 0-50 0-32 0-23 0-21 
BOVIS TT Te eto c nite eter te Cees R nO = = 0-12 0-46 0-61 
HRUHS SIAM ers au elon sheet teicie tenes eee ee 0:02 0-03 0:37 0-60 1-14 
DPCANCINA VIAN as cen dea stot nase ete etins 0-05 0-12 0-58 1-49 1:90 
Serbo-Croatian swiss nasi wets nacre a cats - = = = 0-04 
SSMASS renter ae anats acide wamisoainns ah see eas 0-08 0-11 0-07 0-09 0-15 
MMI KS EY ov erage de aie ar ot ottosacorosTawi ere ees - = 0:03 0:05 0-01 
Ukranian—Bukovinian,.,..............-- 2 = = 0-14 0-02 
Galician. naa. ade fons ee a's = - 0-11 0-49 0-28 
Rnd bemia ner eer terteyoeis siete = = = 0-41 0-19 
Wkranianaeos seen acinar = = = = 0-73 
SET AOUS stares assteioyos atatere/-1otes ek tie a) o19 «Ree eso escsors 0-03 0-09 0-03 0-29 0-22 
BATES CINCH SVN Ingrararaescaes. AIG SIRES CRITI 0-22 0-94 0-59 2-04 0-24 


‘ULE Be Gade sande oho uGnOnDROOCUn ane 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
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20.—Racial Origin of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, 1921. 


No. ; Origins. 


OONRMERWHH 
o 
ot 
Db 
@ 
lal 


10 |Czech (Bohemian and Moravian).......+-+--+++- 
11 | Danish 
12 | Dutch 


LA ELUN SAT an een, metre aioe ear nla oe e niee ice eee 
LSuicelan dite sy rahe menilersaeotle tae tr Rt irs te: 
POD rnclieunn eee ihe coterie ce ohstotomtctge ois re eet oreohecavsleterare evclsns 
D2 Op alias cos techn rorepienieierepinaateatelenteeiae wile steven 
21 |Japanese 
DANAIN CET Oy ce, fccs weiss tietstere eras cictoun iste Sa moana le elope ciel 
Del Not weblan vs sss. suet ames yc Orta me Reg aero er fear eee 
2S Polish teins le trees Condes eet 

25 |Rumanian.. 


29 CLOAMAN Ree este meen ear ae pees sitions aera 


30 UUCO= AVG eek teicia ee e oeeeoeieae ae 
31 Montene enin: 2 ct feniseinscigeisanemte nine bieisiacrasiete 
32 SEVDIAN «racine aetstars ate evurlavae qoidate e seeaYe ever: 
33 LOW SMa, secs eee ere oars seers oieraie taper 
BA IS WEGISH Scita pire oa. o rok octane ticier ia che ctomtereteaine pecmates 
BON |S WISSs ree sco ong ot eateries aoe ee eee 
BO \OVTLAM Sore a ctaticrswcass ett ecafein aro.opeler eel abarateLaneis muse roniertioters 
SA CHRPARTAIONG Wa ccna 7a) ace trsentes ole sate. olelorcheinteter tage leis yee aise 
38 Buk ovata iec/ths coh oc osie a de shoes eeisehetostalatee 
39 Geel OU aiit: Poo by See a Se oti eee, eevee 
40 RUG Dentan tase sske ccs ne Mec ceineh eta sera aia 
41 Ukranian 


42 | Unspecified 
43 | Various 


45 AT INSMIAN secede eles «le atone aioe leis s oie Saree 
46 Brazilian sie. samara a rca oon neat: 
47 Bil gartan. ios aeiproe ict env cerdoleminere hacclsroisiartet 
48 Chilisnn.,,, Sick econ woeenhceivece ae reone 
49 Hoy tian a2. me coy eieres cis setneten weineeaenitee 
50 BUS PATIO 5. ..a rescra.4 Wievacel esol edvaelelee a meen ata ee le yviers 
51 Hawaiian 

52 Hindu 

53 Jamaican... 

54 Laplander 

55 Lettish 

56 |: Lithuanian 

57 Maltese. cae avckiotecan iin Cerin ttee time cee 
58 WOK CONIA ou. - sates sitien eee ane Moaieeiee biases 
59 PPORSTAN "ysis corse isles oan eae cheetah eee 
60 PORtUoUSSe 5 ch scien Gomi ote eaetoare eater 
61 Sew) A naandcnonntocdbosbsorosesscddonne coe 


1 Totals for Canada include personnel of Royal Canadian Navy. 


(aa 


lee) 


; ; i 
Pea TP Te (We th ah Tey TSE STP SS eS OT aM PsP RSS eS HT 


Nova 
Scotia. 


523,837 


407,618 
202, 106 
55, 712 
148,000 
1,800 
56,619 
682 


bo 
Leo 


(Toc Rs CTE fe bee 


— 
o> 
wraw l 


New 


Brunswick. 


387, 876 
258,002 


131, 664 


68, 670 
51, 308 
1,360 
121/111 
0 


Quebec. 


2,361,199 


857, 108 
196, 982 
94,947 
63,915 
1,264 
1,889,277 
1,901 
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20.—Racial Origin of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, 1921.—Concluded - 


: : Saskat- British Northwest 

Ontario. | Manitoba. Bhawan Alberta. Columbia, | Yukon. | > erritories.| Canada. |No. 

25938, 662 610,118 957,510 588, 454 524,582 4,157 7,988 | 8,788,483! 
2,282,015 850, 992 400, 416 851,820 887, 513 1,847 478 4,868, 903 1 
1,211,660 170, 286 206,472 180,478 221,145 769 234 2,545,496 2 
590, 493 71,414 84, 786 68, 246 54, 298 369 106 1,107,817 3} 
465,400 105,034 104, 678 96,062 104, 965 662 130 1,173,637 4 
14, 462 4,258 4,480 7,034 7,105 47 3 41,953 5 
248,275 40,638 42,152 30,913 11,246 284 258 2,452,751 6 
11,790 31,035 39, 738 19,430 2,998 20 - 107,671 7 
Solio 5,320 3,477 2,590 1,324 7 2 20,234 8 
5,625 Son 2,667 3,581 235030 1 - 39, 587 9 
1,336 1,028 2,574 2,587 1,040 if = 8,840 10 
2,450 3,429 4,287 6,772 2,191 37 17 21,124 11 
50,512 20,728 16,639 9,490 3,306 34 1 117,506 12; 
12,835 506 1,937 2,926 Sheele 21 - 21,494 13 
130,545 19,444 68, 202 30,000 (US. 155 12 294, 636 14 
2,078 257 363 350 703 2 - 5, 740 15 
47,798 16, 669 5,380 3, 242 1,696 8 1 126,196 16 
1,737 828 8, 946 1,045 343 (6 = 13,181 17 
137 11,043 3,093: 507 575 - = 15,876 18 
26, 654 13,869 12,914 14, 557 QO OUd, 1,390 8,873 110,814 19 
30,300 1,933 689 4,028 8,587 22 il 66, 769 20 
161 53 109 473 15,006 28 = 15,868 21 
7, 220 491 396 1,048 676 6 = 18,291 yy 
3,416 4,203 31,438 21,323 6,570 107 14 68, 856 23 
15,787 16,594 8,161 We bee 1,361 19 = 53,403 24 
3,120 919 5, 645 2,017 276 - - 13,470 20 
8,605 14,009 45,343 21,212 7,373 7 df 100, 064 26 
1,249 111 827 802 695 11 26 3,906 27 
41 1 1 - - - - 43 28 
19 - - - 1 - = 20 29 
1,044 102 816 792 656 11 26 3, 624 oH 

= = - - 3 - = 5 
138 8 10 6 745) - - 193 32 
ih - - 4 10 - - 21 00 
6,713 8,023 19, 064 15,943 9,666 109 3 61,503 34 
5,014 897 1,823 2,468 983 12 5 12,837 35 
2,709 310 466 198 211 1 me 8,282 36 
8,307 44,129 28,097 23,827 793 - = 106,721 Bi 
179 9 1,209 28 1 - - 1,616 38 
2,748 10,288 6,598 3,930 416 - - 24,456 39 
806 7,987 Oren 4,618 31 - - 16,861 40 
4,574 25, 662 16,963 15,251 345 - = 63, 788 41 
7,636 891 1,787 2,254 1,454 6 53 21,249 42 
8,408 438 380 596 1,706 9 8,242 12,711 43 
19 4 4 2 - - = 98 44 
508 4 8 8 ve - = 665 45 
7 a a es 1 - - 9} 46 
1,378 40 87 80 50 = = 1,765 47 
1 i - 29 & - 34| 48 
11 - - 2 - - = 29 49 
4 = = = = - 3,242 3,269 | 50 
2 eS a = 20 2 S 22) 51 
28 8 6 10 951 1 - 1,016 52 
8 = = = - = = 8] 53 
- - 6 - 1 1 - 8 54 
35 111 34 156 23 - - 381 Do 
309 45 84 94 60 1 S 1,970 56 
217 iW / - 1 2 - - 279 Af 
10 5 7 15 22 - - 70 58 
29 - 34 - 14 = - 80 59 
47 13 2 44 106 2 - 467 60 
704 186 67 156 395 2 - 2,208 61 
91 5 38 28 10 1 - 313 62 
4 ~ 8: - 9 1 - 20 63 
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21. Racial Origins of the People for Nine Cities of 60,000 and over, as shown 


> by the Census of 1921. 
Origins. Montreal.| Toronto. | Winnipeg. Nepoee Hamilton.|/Ottawa.|Quebec. es London. 
British— 
Binglisbe...6s0c0 88,014 | 260,860 58,321 | 49,931 56;984 | 25,907 | 3,728 | 27,425 | 34,378 
Trish oh sen se se 34,484 97,361 23,315 | 14,126 16,845 | 27,551 | 4,075 | 9,082 | 10,806 
Seoteh. none 25,672 83,620 37,069 | 27,878 20,263 | 14,434 822 | 15,599 9,789 
Other. eye ne 460 3,389 1,864 | 1,674 1,005 323 10 843 539 
Total British} 148,630 | 445,230 | 120,569 | 93,609 95,097 | 68,215 | 8,635 | 52,949 | 55,512 
renchass-eceecre : 390,168 8,350 3,944 | 2,252 1,956 | 30,442 | 85,350 | 1,408 759 
Austrian..... eae 1,223 TZ 6,785 271 872 222 7 435 84 
Beleian een. 1,941 215 284 228 15 93 71 91 19 
@hinese=s seen 1,735 2,134 814 6,484 374 282 98 688 228 
Czech (Bohemian 
and Moravian).. 66 72 405 72 78 25 9 26 33 
IDNs. Sead ao meae 432 3,961 1,236 738 1,615 402 10 628 624 
Pimnisineeec.. sane 8 OD) 70 301 19 8 - 22 1 
Germanenecncsst 1,520 4,689 4,762 a Ua Ue by 2,944 2,005 94 876 1,234 
Greekc merenctece 1,446 812 139 328 125 97 73 68 61 
Hebrew...... ee 42,817 34,619 14,449 1,270 2,560 2,799 375 1,247 703 
Hungarian........ 67 59 344 25 200 2 3 14 2 
Indigng eeeeencce: 156 183 44 59 219 44 12 22 58 
Vital tam weve nie heels 13,922 8,217 1,311 1,590 3,268 1,124 156 425 582 
Japanese.......... 15 42 35 | 4,246 = = 41 4 
INGSTO{eencce: 862 1,236 424 324 375 38 14 66 209 
Polishivaeernee cee 2,427 2,380 5,696 174 1,478 172 7 287 173 
Rumanian........ 1,026 256 389 34 435 207 i 97 9 
ARTES EN Sted foneeenc 2,067 1,332 3,791 357 950 133 5 1,973 115 
Scandinavian..... 977 1,109 6,147 | 2,660 467 371 37 | 1,098 179 
Serbo-Croatian... 59 163 53 127 157 - 1 12 3 
Swiseracconaecese 428 583 278 154 92) 79 18 154 53 
Sr lan ces ceienn eins 1,499 387 156 94 9 152 64 18 76 
Ukranian— 
Bukovinian..... - 16 6 - - 15 - - 1 
Galician........ 327 365 2,013 76 120 69 - 57 6 
Ruthenian...... 34 116 1,549 - 145 26 - 4 - 
(Ulcraniano peer 690 652 2,813 Soil 105 100 - 92 7 
Wariouse screen: 1,623 1,333 159 350 281 37 15 24 33 
Unspecified....... 2,341 1,472 422 246 165 675 138 208 221 
Grand total..! 618,506 | 521,893 | 179,087 117,217 | 114,151 !107,843 | 95,193 | 63,305 | 60,959 


7.—Religions. 


The religions of the people of Canada have been recorded at each of the censuses 
taken since 1871, the instruction book issued to the enumerators at the census of 
1921 stating that the religion of each person should be recorded, specifying the 
denomination, sect or community to which the person belonged or adhered, or which 
he or she favoured. The number of persons stating their preference for each of the 
principal religious bodies at each of the censuses is given in Table 22, while per- 
centage figures are presented in Table 23. 

In recent years there will be noted certain changes in the religious distribution 
of the population, corresponding in a considerable degree to the changes in racial 
origin noted above. For example, contemporaneously with the increase in the 
percentage of persons of English race during the past 20 years, there has taken 
place an increase in the Anglicans from 12-69 p.c. of the population in 1901 to 
16-02 p.c. in 1921. The Presbyterians, to some extent as a result of Scottish immi- 
gration, have also increased from 15-68 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 16-04 
p.c. in 1921. Further, synchronizing with increasing immigration from continental 
Europe, the Lutherans have increased in the same period from 1-72 to 3-26 p.c., 
the Greek Church from 0-29 p.c. to 1-93 p.c., and the Jews from 0-31 to 1-42 p.c., 
while increasing Asiatic immigration is reflected in the growth of the adherents of 
Eastern religions from 0-29 to 0-46 p.e. 

Of the total population of 1921 (8,788,483) 8,616,320, or 98-0 p.c., are classi- 
fied as belonging to some Christian denomination or sect, 172,163, or 1-9 p.c., as 
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non-Christian, this figure including 125,197 Jews, 40,188 of Eastern religions and 
6,778 Pagans, leaving less than 0-5 p.c. otherwise reported. 

In Table 24 are given for Canada and for the provinces the number of persons 
accredited to each of 64 specified religions, as well as (in a footnote) the totals for 
Canada for 57 others. In addition, there were 119 sects enumerated, each with 
fewer than 10 adherents. Thus altogether 240 distinct sects or denominations are 
reported, as compared with 203 in 1911 and 157 in 1901. 


22.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1921. 


Religions. 1871. { 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

ING EDUIStS ae ene 6,179 PAS 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 
INONOSEICS: oes, ae eesynieie tina - = = 3,613 3,110 594 
Oh GP ATOTEE BCT) FS aa a en Re nn 494,049 574,818 646,059 681,494 1,043,017 1,407,994 
IBADSISTSL ae te teen 239,343 296,525 303,839 318,005 382,720 421,731 
IBreLnTen wee nie. coer ee ase 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,680 
WOGddMIStSe een wets cote - - = 10,407 10,012 11,281 
Mbristiansey. Wace aoe acae - - - 7,484 17, 264 12,566 
Christian Seience..........- ~ ~ - 2,619 5,073 13,826 
@onkicians ft oe ee ne - ~ - 5,115 14,562 27,114 
Congregationalists.......... 21,829 26,900 28,157 28,293 34,054 30,730 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 20,193 12,763 14,900 11,329 9,367 
Moukhobpors eee tee - - = 8,775 10,493 12,648 
Evangelical Association.... . 4,701 - - 10,198 10,595 13,905 
Friends (Quaker)........... 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 
Greek Churchi.....6.5 2. 5.¢ 18 - - 15,630 88,507 169,832 
CIS YSECS Se Osa yae BARRO ae Bae ae Tau 2,396 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 
ABUGHORAUS Hts oe aoe ner 37,935 46,350 63 , 982 92,524 229,864 286 ,458 
Mennonites (inc. Hutterites) - 21,234 - 31,797 44,625 58,797 
Methodistesten cee ee 567,091 742,981 847,765 916,886 1,079,993 1,159,458 
INEGRINONS Sey eit eet 534 = - 6,891 15,971 19,622 
SON OMRCIISION soso nce: aces 5,146 2,634 - 4,810 26,027 21,739 
PAP ANS) eee eee eiecars ete 1,886 4,478 - 15,107 11,840 6,778 
Plymouth Brethren.......:. 2,229 - - 3,040 3,438 6,482 
resbyieriansenm osc aes 544,998 676,165 755,326 842,531 1,116,071 1,409,407 
IELOLOSEANLGHTe tamer rae 10,146 6,519 12,253 11,612 30,265 30,754 
Roman Catholies........... 1,492,029 1,791,982 1,992,017 2,229,600 2,833,041 3,389,639 
Salvation Army............ - - 13,949 10,308 18,834 24,733 
Wnion'Churebeasscscse oolec = - - 29 633 8,728 
Unitanrinshee sere aer te ces PONE) 2,126 Were 1,934 3,224 4,926 
Othersects Pew ete. aoe ihe 21,008 20,145 36,942 17,923 31,316 55,915 
INGGigiven nme cae eee 17,055 86,769 89,355 43,222 32,490 19,354 
Total? ope aes 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788, 483 


1Ineluding Tunkers. 
23.—Ratio per cent of Specified Denominations to Total Population in Census Years. 


Denominations. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. 

ING VERTISTS Denes chan dia caret 0-18 0-17 0-13 0-15 0-14 0-16 
PNG GINO AUS 71 eet (scree Aoi shacs 14-17 13°35 13-37 12-69 14-47 16-02 
IBADUISUStetee e RR Eee 6-87 6-86 6-29 5-92 5-31 4-80 
@hristianss..tscee vee oes = - - 0-13 0-23 0-14 
Congregationalists.......... 0-63 0-62 0-58 0°53 0-47 0-35 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 0-47 0-26 0-28 0-16 0-11 
astern religions!........... - - 0-19 0-29 0-39 0-46 
Evangelical Association..... 0-13 - - 0-19 0-15 0-16 
Greek Church. 222) shane vee - - - 0-29 1-23 1-93 
SOWS> comes Sock cmadncltehinests © 0-03 0-60 0-13 0-31 1-03 1-42 
MEME MECTANS seen fosiece aero 1-09 1-06 1-32 1-72 3-19 3-26 
Monnonites?iy4cbloc- cece - = - 0-59 0-62 0-67 
INISENOGIStS ite aera a caren 16-27 17-11 17-54 17-07 14-98 13-19 
IMOMIMOUS! fine Meas Sate nie cole 8 0-02 - - 0-13 0-22 0-22 
Norelizionicisccsnecsanesess 0-15 ~ - 0-09 0-36 0-25 
PAPAS vat chick ees Geiate 0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 0-08 
Brosbyteriasacn cies sa ence 15-63 15-64 15-63 15-68 15-48 16-04 
PrOtestants...c2he..cenee ce 2 0-29 0-15 0-25 0-22 0-42 0-35 
Roman Catholics........... 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39°31 38-57 
Salvation Army............ - — 0-29 0-19 0-26 0-28 
IA OLRELS rent wcap tickets 2 1-20 0-37 0-59 0-94 0-95 1-32 
Mins pecified : Ais iets ccicns 0-49 2:07 1-66 0-80 0-47 0-22 

tal aac fae 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


iEastern Religions includes Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus, Bahais, 
Taoists. 
2Included with Baptists in 1891. 
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24.—Religions of the People by 


Prince 


wos Nova New 
No. Religions, et Scola | Branawicks Quebec. 
Population, Totali................ 88, 615 523,837 387,876 2,361,199 
1 JAGVOEnbists 212i. Cece en oe clears siete sretera rele rae aierars. <te 14 1,240 956 1,620 
D: | ASTOSTIOSS soca anle Hareatbete ware bala Roeser de ae 1 20 1 27 
3 [Anglicans ss. 0 usecase on oem eenee toe mice one eer 5,057 85, 604 47,020 121,967 
4 | Apostolic Brethren... scsstisaerorcctiepieiacinn casi - 5 4 10 
5 VACHCISCS He te cereale eae colnet as teeters 1 7 23 40 
6: | Baptists ics Sods wee cease coals hpi ae cleine iano so 5,316 86,833 86, 254 9,257 
TN BOMOVELS. acct teisles segs ols esistodte slesieers «isleteeias cists « = 2 = = 
8) BEOCD LEM 2 ase sree sic is-aa tee elec tere tele eleiele tics ee eisiate 4 192 270 651 
On Buddhists tsce. & sce tae moe atinkeeei meters c= nieciscteld ote - vf - 87 
10: | GatholesApostolics-caccme smrmecene tea cee ste 6 - - - 13 
1iiChristadelp hians,....sametee secretes erstleretsteresrinienetes - 7 25 21 
12),|Christian Alliances: jaaeeecdas ocee otek eelelutis cai s = = = = 
13) Christian) Ohurchicnaee tenant tetece cc see lols 123 83 51 21 
14) ChiristianeRiefonnn eerie scores cect se eee site = = = 
15 Christianse save ceseem eee eee ane eerie a ein eee aate 475 1,003 596 182 
16 {Christian SCR isan aii 1 ER OE Se 3 224 152 427 
i7n| Shurchron@hregt.e meee reece eee aaa aves 24 117 206 24 
18 |Church of God (New Dunker).... 12 87 12 
19 Contuciange mimic canteen clete 9 78 57 1,314 
20 |Congregationalists.......... : 8 2,37. 559 4,715 
OTA Dieistisemseeetetecrsie ore SG - 1 1 
22 | Disciples of Christ 426 742 911 7 
D3 1 LOOULMODORSS. Reise a eeraas ee cae laibecne/ decease mee = - - ui 
DAA DUCCIERIGLOLIM Acs, <ncee ccsitcrerie welts oie sietonveerarace cree = 4 - 4 
Of |ivangelica) Associationyas.ca «cee eeeeiee secs ets - 29 56 96 
Ga breesl binkers sin. sce aclenecietrona thle Pies eects 1 28 4 111 
DUAN EEL CTVGLS|s beara Stoo cs a! hin oushays ottstars i” ro ev SLocataye he rowareyeio bs a = 27 7 17 
Don Gospel Peoples a cicsleweete steeple sine eecreetesiereraieleters 29 3 16 
DonGreel: Chur ehy san sanveeeeas eee odo een 5 950 116 5,961 
BOM LOlmessyMOVement=ntyee en merce aera nie anette avatars = ut 28 229 
31 |International Bible Students Association......... 16 460 98 53 
$2) |Tndepondentisis ain «aisle Sear ces eaves icleiceete peietaets: octets = a = 
SSuVewss. 2. Sian ee See en EE eee 18 1,974 1,213 47,766 
34)|\ Labor Churches shiv es natal ane net coe Ree cere vache = ee = = 
Soql autheranssets: ee ce eee ome ie einer eee - 8, 081 378 2,209 
36 |Mennonites (inc. Hutterites).............0..000-: 3 2 4 6 
Sia| Met hodisiaercsas.s clea stantial: hove eb eect 11,408 59,069 84,872 41,884 
SSa| MIBSION oRaekaleen ante ceive te aaue arcromy deee eke eee - 40 - 
80) Mohamummedansuasteimtcirer items Naveioanneeereteian o 40 10 31 
40 u| Moranvianisten oaateeids «esheets o erleehe, sep eoners eee = = a = 
Al | Mormi Onset Oc 24 accvaizic.aiatevarteans Oa a OT a 8 46 6 34 
4 News hough tn wean edad sent eee nem ction = = a = 
43u| Non-C onlormMiststwaacente tide ack worms cern 6 1 - 29 
4a TWNiOns SOC Lara Mat. toe atecsmnentome nti iir..«/ clea aterie are 13 18 8 35 
45  INOuReligion strc eeeeaieeccmmreetcaniacn 75 555 229 979 
AG Bapans ate tchnce syatet nee atral vce eee ee 1 if 2 5 
47) Pentecostalsanuane «eet ite ale: 25 76 218 374 
48 |People’s Church....... 5 = - - 
49 |Plymouth Brethren... = 121 110 337 
60 \|Presbytertanse:. oc socseeetem oc 25,945 109, 860 41,277 73, 748 
51.:| Protestants: Syms 8. Avance aceine vere Oem Riots 35 165 211 14, 148 
jo ieformed@ burch ny eee snide anomie en erent = = 7 9 
don| Roman Sathouessascceentase clave citerereie aie 39,312 160,872 170,531 2,023, 993 
44 Salvation Army, eect cine eee ace 108 2,071 roo 658 
Hou Sikhs and things sssease sere ee eee ete = - - ll 
Gu Shintos: Fs kts oes le he ooo iene = = = = 
SCA Spiritualists: <)..4. 10 ne Oe cima eet tees mate 2 7 2 99 
58 |Swedenborgian (New Church)................-.- - 18 2 6 
59a se beosOp bist Seishin cen Iw eA vo. eevee -| -: - ~ 14 
6Oi| Wndenominationalistsau cee casceheeiecs tet = = 14 i 
Gla Gmion Churchias.). . sete meee einem ae eee - 5 - 33 
Cy LOE ne Rika Ro Gh emeee rm DOe othe ete comoee ae 17 89 46 676 
63) |United Brethren in Christey..cceok eevee. crate - 19 1 6 
G4alUniversahistenoacy. ss. Weaehigansor ee nee 1 114 94 378 
Gos MATIOUS SEC US2iin ss myeave octets aralsssieh Bee ae IE 24 42 41 150 
OGSENOG Sliclen Acero arte te im ewins se obeintonme ee eons 85 418 453 6,690 


1Totals for Canada include personnel of Royal Canadian Navy 

2Various sects comprise 25 Armenian, 25 Assembly, 12 Baba 17 Big Church, 17 Body of Christ, 71 
Brotherhood, 10 Brother of Man, 95 Carmelite, 19 Children of God, Pil Church Community, 95 Church of 
First Born, 16 Christ’s Church of China, 76 Communist, 45 Daniel’s "Band, 34 Dissenters, 12 Esoteric Law, 
11 First Christ Church, 138 Followers of Christ, 33 Followers of Jesus, 37 Golden Rule, 17 Holy Cross, 
58 Holy Roller, 39 Holy Worker, 23 Interdenominational, 74 Jesus Way, 18 Liberal, 72 Lith. Nat. Cath. 
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Provinces, Census 1921. 


2 : Saskat- British Northwest 
Ontario. | Manitoba. chewanm Alberta. Colaubin: Yukon. Territories. Canada. |N 0. 
2,933, 662 610,118 757,510 588, 454 524,582 4,157 7,988 8,788,4831 

1,998 578 2,893 3,000 1,347 - - 14,179 1 
65 52 4 111 273 - - 594 2 
648, 883 121,309 116, 224 98, 395 160,978 1,582 648 1,407,994 3 
137 295 135 24 238 - 848 4 
132 118 68 269 388 - 1,041 5 
148, 634 13,652 23,696 27,829 20,158 85 1 421,731 6 
178 11 8 21 17 - - 813 7 
6,442 625 ads 1,103 1,180 - - 11,580 8 
107 19 97 393 10,559 12 - 11, 281 9 
150 16 26 § 61 - - 271 10 
Bh, 15d 105 71 88 842 - - 1,810 11 
279 - 4 - - - - 283 12 
1, 266 371 644 1,488 226 - - 4,223 13 
45 65 242 - - - 353 14 
4,755 281 2,036 2,298 940 - - 12,566 15 
5,032 1,361 925 1,932 8,711 59 - 13,826 16 
1,036 625 745 HE 186 - - 3, 740 i 
613 65 Bl 595 70 - - 1,781 18 
2,020 691 1, 128 2,154 19, 663 = - 27,114 19 
12, 262 2,395 2,555 3,340 2,518 3 6 30,730 20 
448 2 - 10 uf = - 477 21 
6,460 302 223 197 99 - - 9,367 22 
17 84 7,166 306 5,074 - - 12, 648 23 
15 110 127 680 39 - - 979 24 
10,3811 220 1,490 1,626 76 = - 13,905 25 
180 79 126 197 388 12 - 1,126 26 
1,987 109 411 309 281 1 - 3,149 27 
2,140 54 90 65 62 - - 2,449 28 
20,509 56,670 47,181 35,815 2,612 13 - 169, 832 29 
2,283 162 369 160 60 = = 3,245 30 
2,655 756 800 627 1, 213 = - 6,678 31 
171 79 55 18 19 - - 342 32 

47,458 16,593 Sows 3,186 1,.654 6 af 125,197 3 
764 21 38 1 - - 830 34 
66,863 89,472 91,988 59,543 17,659 254 11 286, 458 385 
13,645 21,295 20,544 3,125 172 = 1 58,797 36 
‘685, 463 71, 200 100,851 89,723 64,810 117 18 1,159, 458 37 
490 120 533 454 116 - = 1,763 38 
Hh 31 144 63 82 - - 478 39 
29 - 42 648 22 - - 741 40 
5,781 331 1,440 11,378 600 3 = 19, 622 41 
15 - 7 4 232 - - 258 42 
125 109 47 82 217 - = 616 43 
194 79 149 182 229 - - 907 44 
3,231 1,491 2,610 5, 089 7,149 295 36 21,739 | 45 
2,534 599 1,556 479 610 — 985 6, 778 | 46 
Daido 1, 228 1,075 1,048 246 = = 7,003 47 
5 87 - 9 2 - = 108 48 
3,370 613 438 426 1,067 - = 6,482 49 
613, 532 138,201 162,165 120,991 123 , 022 579 45 1,409, 407 50 
3,400 2,697 3,250 3,252 3,389 207 = 80, 754 51 
33 111 874 781 27 = 1 1,343 52 
576,178 105,394 147,342 97,432 63, 980 699 3,849 3,389, 636 53 
13,716 2,027 1552 UAT 2,086 = - 24, 733 54 
3 3 3 10 819 = = 849 55 
3 - 1 6 417 = = 427 56 
763 128 26 210 319 = = 1,558 57 
727 75 236 43 36 = = 1,143 58 
168 16 5 28 ites = = 366 59 
209 172 80 47 54 = = 577 60 
1,817 3,348 2,891 579 50 = = 8, 728 61 
1,083 1,541 8387 570 544 3 20 4,926 62 
1,902 43 301 1,012 74 - - 3,358 63 
317 21 63 76 30 = = 1,094 64 
844 363 BLD 460 299 2 - 2,540 65 
4,701 730 876 1,155 1,663 225 2,857 19,354 66 


‘Church, 13 Lot of Jesus, 34 Materialist, 64 Messiah, 16 Metropolitan, 27 Nationalist, 29 Philosophist, 30 
Polish Church, 24 Provestory, 56 Rationalist, 15 Rosicrucian, 30 Round Church,:21 Sabbath Keeper, 
134 Saints, 12 Saved by Grace, 13 Schismatic, 37 Sectarist, 61 Serbian Church, 76 Shiloite, 50 Socialists, 
25 Solomon Reformists, 34 Swiss Ch., 27 Taoist, 16 Temple of God, 15 Temple Society, 12 Testimony of 
Jesus, 33 Truth, 32 Ukranian Catholic, 11 Workers, 21 Zion Chapel, 92 Zionist—together with 364 of 119 
othersects, each of which numbers fewer than 10 adherents, 
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8.—Birthplaces. 


The nativity of the population of Canada, as at each of the six censuses, is 
shown by Canadian-born, British-born, United States-born, and other foreign-born 
in Table 25. The table shows that in 1871, 97-28 p.c. of the population were born 
under the British flag, while half a century later the percentage had declined to ° 
89-87 p.c. Among these, the Canadian-born population was at its maximum per- 
centage in 1901, with 86-98 p.c. of the total, while in 1921 that percentage was at its 
minimum, 77-75 p.c. As a consequence of the large immigration from the United 
Kingdom in the first two decades of the century, the British-born population has 
increased from 7-84 p.c. in 1901 to 12-12 p.c. in 1921. 


The foreign-born population has been divided into United States-born and 
other foreign-born. Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United 
States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921. Other foreign- 
born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. in 1911, but have declined slightly 
to 5-88 p.c. of the total population in 1921. 


25.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada according to the Censuses of 1871-1921. 


| 


Proportion to Total Population. 
Foreign Born. 
Vioata Canadian] British Total Foreign Born. 
‘| Born. Born. Popula- 
Born ey tion. |Canadian Be 
in in other Born. orn. : 
United Foreign oeed Pees 
States. |Countries. Pern Born: 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1871....) 2,894,591 496,477 64,447 30,651] 3,485,761 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....| 3,721,826) 478,615 77, 753 46,616) 4,324,810! 86-06 11-07 1:79 1-08 
1891....} 4,189,368} 490,573 80,915 72 ,383| 4,833,239] 86-68 10-15 1:67 1-50: 
1901....| 4,671,815) 421,051 127,899} 150,550] 5,371,315) 86-98 7°84 2-38 2-80: 
1911....} 5,619, 682 834, 229 303, 680 449,052) 7,206,643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
Pee 6,832,747] 1,065,454 374,024 516, 258] 8,788, 483 77-75 12-12 4-25 5-88 


The nativity of the 1921 population is indicated by sex in Table 26, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population, is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native-born, and in Quebec about 92 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 78 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
63 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 64 p.c., in Alberta to about 53 p.c., and in 
British Columbia to barely over 50 p.c. 


About 40 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, while the 
British-born element bears the greatest proportion to the total in British Columbia, 
viz., 30:6 p.c. The foreign-born element reaches its maximum percentage in the 
rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta—where it constitutes 
26-3 p.c. and 29-5 p.c. of the total population respectively. 
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26.—Population Classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
according to the Census of 1921, with Totals for 1911. 


Total. Canadian Born. British Born. Foreign Born, 

Provinces and 2 
Territories. Baik 
ee ot ; Fe- Fe 
Male. | Female. Sie, Male. Female. | Male. miale Male miata 

Pe. Island.... 44,887 43,728 88,615 43,702 42,548 509 565 676 615 
Nova Scotia.... 266,472 257,365 523, 837 243,181 237,151} 15,445) 14,074 7,846 6,140 
New Brunswick 197,351 190,525 387,876 186,417 180, 001 5,495 5,214 5,439 5,310 
Quebec......... 1,180,028) 1,181,171] 2,361,199} 1,082,483) 1,090,140} 44,830} 45,034! 52,715] 45,997 
ONnearios: faci. 1,481,890] 1,451, 772| 2,933,662) 1,139,262] 1,152,717] 237,220} 222,357] 105,408) 76,698 
Manitoba....... 320,567 289,551 610,118 198, 284 189,462} 61,651} 51,463] 60,632] 48,626 
Saskatchewan. . 413,700 343,810 757,510 241,557 216,276) 57,430} 42,925) 114,713) 84,609 
Alberta......... 324,208] 264,246] 588,454] 166,176] 148,914 55,724] 43/668] 102,308] 71.664 
British Colum- 

Da Sica Mats 2.2 ne 293, 409 2S lito: 524,582 136, 758 127,288] 87,769) 72,983] 68,882] 30,902 
Yukon Territ’y. 2,819 1,338 4,157 1,583 1,017 486 86 750 230 
N.W. Territor- 

ECE SS one 4,129 3,859 7,988 3,951 3,830 80 13 98 16 
Roval Canadian 

INN iedenta 485 - . 485 49 = 433 - 3 - 
Canada—1921. | 4,529,945) 4,258,538] 8,788,483) 3,443,403] 3,389,344) 567,072) 498,382] 519,470) 370,812 

ss 1911. | 3,821,995| 3,384,648] 7,206,643! 2,849,442] 2,770,241] 501,138! 332,284! 471,415] 282,124 


Table 27 shows the extent of the migration of the population born in the 
eastern provinces to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Of the total 
population born in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces and living in 
Canada, 9-88 p.c. had moved from the province of birth to some other pro- 
vince in 1921, as against 9-46 p.c. in 1911. Of the total migration (568,965) 
from the eastern provinces reported in the 1921 census, 68-88 p.c. took up 
residence in the western provinces, while out of a total migration (481,935) from 
the eastern provinces in the previous census, 73:20 p.c. were living in the west. 
The interprovincial movement of the Maritime Provinces-born has been largely to 
the extreme west, Alberta and British Columbia, while that from Quebec and 
Ontario has been more largely to the middle west, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


27.—Interprovincial Movement of Population, from Eastern to Western Provinces, 
1921 and i911. 


Population. Distribution of migrants in 
MG the Western Provinces. 
Migrants. 
Born in 
Province of birth. specified Total. Living in the West. 
province. 
Par Percent | Man.| Sask. | Alta.| B.C. 
No. irae No. of all 
* migrants. 


Prince Edward Island. . 1921 101,513) 17,331 17-07} 8,431 48-65] 1,103] 2,375) 2,458) 2,495 


1911 103,410} 13,966 3-51} 6,810 48-76] 967) 1,515} 1,846] 2,482 

DON OCOULantee eae 1921} 506,824} 42,9638 8-48) 24,342 56-66] 3,229) 5,120] 7,423] 8,570 
1911] 476,210} 32,311 6-79] 19,761 61-16] 2,955! 3,400} 5,003) 8,403 

New Brunswick......... 1921} 378,902) 33,295 8-79| 14,929 44-84) 1,767) 2,824) 4,041] 6,297 
1911} 345,253) 25,961 7-52} 12,518 48-20) 1,569} 1,916) 2,876] 6,152 

EIWODE Chase dlcsnin w/t adheres 1921] 2,266,062) 145,179 6-41} 52,739 36:°33/11,794| 17,735)14,970] 8,240 
1911] 1,939,886] 113,068 5-83) 41,342 36-56/10,765) 12,969/10,112] 7,496 

HOVAGALIO wa os ere ayes see. vs 1921] 2,505,562) 330,197} 13-18) 291,447 88 - 26/67, 206] 104, 961/68, 919/50, 361 
1911) 2,232,325) 296,629 13-29) 272,364 91-82}73,110) 96, 206]57,530)45, 518 

OVA sash et ace & 1921] 5,758,863) 568,965 9-88} 391,888 68 -88/35, 099] 133, 015/97, 811/75, 963 

1911! 5,097,084) 481,935 9-461 352,799 73-20!89,366! 116, 006177, 367170, 051 


In Table 28 it is shown that of the total increase (1,581,840) in population 
from 1911 to 1921, the Canadian born made up 1,213,065 or 76-7 p.c.; natives 
of the British Islands, 220,887 or 13-9 p.c.; natives of other British possessions, 
including born “at sea,” 10,338 or 0-7 p.c., leaving 137,550 or 8-7 p.c. of the total 
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increase from 1911 to 1921 attributable to non-British sources. Of these 137,550 
added to the population from alien birthplaces, immigrants born in United States 
supplied 70,344 or 51-1 p.c. of the total. The census of 1911 showed a ten-year 
increase in population of 1,835,328, of which Canadian born contributed 947,867 
or 51-7 p.c.; born elsewhere in the Empire, 418,178 or 22-5 p.c. and alien born, 
474,283 or 25-8 p.c. 

Foreign-Born.—The classification of the foreign born population according to 
birthplaces has been made ‘on a post-war basis, the statistics of 1901 and 1911 
having been prepared to correspond with the territorial re-arrangements conse- 
quent upon the World War of 1914-1918 and existing at the date of the census, 
June 1, 1921. The following statement shows the various transfers of territory 
between 1910 and 1920, which had to be taken into account in constructing tables 
which would give fairly accurate comparative statistics of country of birth of the 
alien born population of Canada in 1911 and 1921. In order the more readily to 
locate the countries affected by the changes, they are arranged by geographical 
groups as follows:— 

NORTHWESTERN EUROPE. 
Belgimum.—Annexation of towns of Eupen and Malmedy from Germany. 
Denmark.—Annexation of Northern Schleswig from Germany. 
Wrance.—Annexation of Alsace-Lorraine from Germany. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE, 


Austria.—Annexation of territory from Hungary. Detachments ofterritory to Czechoslovakia (a.v.), 
Poland (Galicia), Jugo-Slavia (q.v.), Rumania (Bukowina), and Italy (Trentino region, Gorizia, Istrian 
peninsula, and Trieste): and detachment of Fiume (freestate: see “Other Europe’’). 


Bulgaria.—Detachments of territory to Greece (Bulgarian Thrace) and Jugo-Slavia (ceded territory 
includes towns of Strumitsa and Tsaribrod). 


Czechoslovakia.—Created from territory formerly included in Austria-Hungary (Bohemia, Moravia, 
Ruthenia, and Slovakland). 


Germany.—Detachments of territory to France (Alsace-Lorraine), Belgium (Hupen and Malmedy), 
Poland (West Prussia and Posen), and Denmark (Northern Schleswig) and of Saar Basin (now governed 
aye copeadenion of the League of Nations: see ‘‘Other Europe’’) and of Danzig (free city: see ‘Other 
Hurope.’’ % 

Mungary.—Detachments of territory to Austria, Czechoslovakia (Ruthenia and Slovakland), 
Rumania (ceded territory includes Transylvania and part of Banat), and Jugo-Siavia (q.v.) 


Juge-Slavia.—Created from territory form erly constitutirg Servia and Montenegro and from territory 
formerly included in Austria-Hungary (Carniola, Dalmatia, Crotia, Slavonia, part of Banat, Bosnia, and 


Herzegovina) and Bulgaria (ceded terrilory ineluces tcwrs cf Strrmitca ard Tearigrcd.) 
Lithuania.—Formerly included in Russia. 


Poland.—Restored to its original status as an independent country by reuniting Austrian Poland 
(Galicia), German Poland (West Prussia and Posen), and Russian Poland. 


Rumania.—Annexations of territory from Austria (Bukowina), Hungary (Transylvania, part of Banat 
and other territory), and Russia (Bessarabia). 


Russia.—Detachments of territory to Poland (Russian Poland) and Rumania (Bessarabia), and 
detachment of Lithuania. 


Turkey in Europe.—Detachments of territory to Greece (Turkish Islands of the Aegean, Turkish 
Thrace and Smyrna) and detachment of Albania. ; 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
Albania.—Formerly included in Turkey in Europe. 


Greece.—Annexations of territory from Bulgaria (Bulgarian Thrace) and Turkey in Europe (Turkish 
Islands of the Aegean, Turkish Thrace, and Smyrna). 


Italy.—Annexation of territory from Austria (Trentino region, Gorizia, Istrian peninsula, and Trieste). 


OTHER EUROPE, 
Danzig.—Free city: formerly included in Germany. 
Fiume.—Free state: formerly included in Austria. 


Saar Basin.—Under government of a Commission of the Leagueof Nations: formerly included in 
Germany. 
ASIA, 


Armenia.—Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 
Palestine.—Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 
Syria.—Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 


_ _ Turkey in Asia.—Detachment of Armenia, Palestine, and Syria, and detachment of Hedjaz (now 
included in ‘‘Other Asia’’). ‘ 


Other Asia.—Includes Hedjaz, formerly part of Turkey in Asia. 
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28.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


Per cent of total 
population born 


F Population. Increase in 10 years.| in specified 
Birthplaces. country. 
1911. 1921. No. p.c. 1911. 1921. 

BRITISH-BORN.................00055 6,453,911 | 7,898,201 | 1,444,290 | 22-38 89-56 89-87 
Canada SA otR or peat : Ritole as a are cia oeree 5,619, 682 6,832, 747 1,213, 065 21-59 77-98 47-75 
Prince Edward Island................. 103,410 101,513 —1,897 | —1-83 1-43 1-16 
506,824 30,614 6°43 6-61 5°77 

378, 902 33,649 9-75 4-79 4-31 


2,266,062 326,176 | 16-81} 26-92 25-78 
2,505,562 273,237 | 12-24] 380-98 28-51 
351,444 136,878 | 63-79 2-98 4-00 


314,830 206,681 | 191-11 1-50 3-58 
211, 643 133,438 | 170-63 1-08 2°41 
167, 169 79, 234 90-11 1-22 1-90 
1,751 —73 | —4-00 +02 +02 
6,919 —765 | —9-96 11 “08 
20,128 —4,107 |—16-95 +34 +23 
1,025,121 220,887 27-47 11-16 11-66 
EMRIANG Seine ons sete ne ree Oe tease 510, 674 686, 663 175,989 84-46 7-09 7°81 
RO LAN Cee sorte toes sabato eine sin elltecte ares cane 92,874 93,301 427 +46 1-29 1:06 
169,391 226,483 57,092 33-70 2-35 2-58 
8,727 13,779 5,052 57-89 +12 “16 
2,860 4,807 1,947 68-08 04 05 
19,708 88 —19,620 |—99-55 +27 - 
29,188 39,680 10,492 35-95 -42 45 
2,655 2,855 200 7-53 04 03 
4,491 3,848 —643 |—14-32 06 *05 
15,469 23,107 7,638 49-38 +21 26 
903 1,085 182 20-16 01 “01 
1,166 1,760 594 50-94 +02 +02 
1,878 4,270 2,392 | 127-37 03 05 
2,626 2,755 129 4-91 05 03 
FOREIGN-BORN ..................... 752,732 890, 282 137,550 18-27 10-44 10-138 
MUITODC. cainicicle coe 2 dae seis s be ea aN 404,941 459,328 54,387 13:43 5-62 5-23 
i 67,502 57,535 —9,967 |—14-77 94 °65 
7,975 13,276 5,301 66-47 +11 “15 
19, 937 1,005 - - +28 01 
1,689 4,322 2,683 | 155-89 +02 +05 
4,937 7,192 2,255 45-68 07 08 
10,987 12,156 1,169 10-64 15 “14 
17,619 19, 249 1,630 9-25 +24 +22 
31,373 36,025 4,652 14-83 +44 “41 
39,577 25, 266 —14,311 |—36-16 -55 +29 
Grete Page dis cseshan aceon 2,640 3,769 1,129. 42-77 04 04 
eee EL OLA CHET Ae aes alae cova, ates lelcis oto alecevaote 3,808 5,828 2,020 53-05 -05 07 
EIN GA Va neichides «hoes cation eer antes 10,586 7,493 —3,093 |—29-22 “15 09 
TCOIANCA Me Oadw. «nents ecto iets 7,109 6,776 —333 | —4-68 10 08 
die Kiet cr oot arena erecta ae artis os Ee 34, 739 00,001 792 2-28 +48 -40 
- 1,946 = = = 02 
20,968 20,120 2,159 10-30 +29 *26 
1 29,279 = ae = +33 
2 22,779 — =: = *26 
89, 984 101,055 = = 1-25 1-15 
28) 226 27,700 —526 | —1-86 +39 «82 
~ 8,479 - - = 04 
- ieee = = = +13 
5,285 3,183 —2,102 |—39-77 07 04 
49,946 53,636 12,690 | 30-99 “57 61 
MOI, emrecisente isle ets crea ena ae 27,083 36, 924 9,841 36°34 37 “42 
JIBTOE UR She cot ROOD Oro OHOOe canteen 8,425 11,650 8, 225 38-28 +12 13 
Sy kde VaR irs Ree te cic Vitec Winie se ele 2,907 3,879 972 33°44 04 “04 
Mra V eee coe ae aac cease 1,861 401 —1,460 |—78-45 03 “01 
(COULAYS ee GeGGOO CCE Aro BOC EM EIERIo 670 782 112 16°72 “01 “O01 
WAIT: SbAbOSe Ms tiaicia ti. v ep e.viecsloaelone 303, 680 874, 024 70,344 23-16 4-21 4-25 
NMOS NOLO San canmrit ot Ae we tials anes 211 123 —88 |—41-71 - - 
Ober Capntrioss. jes Pedi oicteSsaiels «ween 2,954 3,171 217 7°35 +04 04 
ER APISB Ae Me: Mc stale sowerbaee witieete sh aroun 807 653 —154 |—19-08 01 “01 
otal. Population... .).6.0. cases censes 7,206, 643 8, 788, 483 1,581,840 21-95 ' 100-00 160-00 


i Included with Russia. 2 Included with Bulgaria. 
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In determining the classification of the immigrant population as rural or urban 
(Table 29) the population of cities, towns and incorporated villages was counted 
as urban and the remainder as rural. Out of the 1,065,454 immigrant persons 
of British birth, 369,724 were rural and 695,730 urban residents, or 34-70 p.c. rural 
and 65-30 p.c., or nearly two-thirds, urban. 


Of the 890,282 foreign-born, 483,615 or 54-32 p.c. were resident in rural dis- 
tricts and 406,667 or 45-68 p.c. in urban communities. Immigrants from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Galicia are found more largely in rural communities than 
in urban ones. Also, out of 374,024 persons born in the United States, 214,563, 
or 57-36 p.c., are rural residents. On the other hand only a small proportion of 
persons born in Greece (10-67 p.c.), in Italy (24-19p.c.) or in Poland, exclusive of 
Galicia, (82-7C p.c.) are found outside of cities or towns. The great majority of 
Asiatics resident in Canada are dwellers in cities and towns, the only exception 
being the Japanese immigrants, of whom 61-84 p.c. reside in communities outside 
of cities and towns. The greater number of Japanese so classified are engaged in 
truck gardening in suburban areas, and in fishing on the Pacific coast. 


29.—Distribution of the Immigrant Population Residing in Rural and Urban 
Localities, by Birthplace and Sex, Census 1921. 


Immigrant Population. 


Birthplaces. Male. Female. Both Sexes. 
Rural. ; Urban., Total. | Rural. , Urban.|; Total. | Rural. ,; Urban. Total. 
British-Born...... 211,815| 355,257| 567,072| 157,909) 340,473) 498,382) 369,724) 695,730) 1,065,454 
British Isles....... 205,991) 339,540} 545,531) 154,018) 325,571] 479,596) 369,010) 665,111) 1,025,121 
ing land whee oa 139,905) 225,773 365,675] 105,869} 215,116] 320,985) 245,774 440, 889 686, 663 
inelance mee ane 17,701} 32,011 49,712] 12,205) 31,384) 43,589} 29,906 63,395 93,301 
Scotland.......:..] 43,659] 75,682 119,341) 33,036] 74,106] 107,142} 76,695 149, 788 226, 483 
Walesiae, Sacco: 3,521 4,352 7,873 2,240 3,666 5,906 5,761 8,018 13,779 
LesserIsles....... live 1,696 2,868 656 1, 283 1,939 1,828 2,979 4,807 
Country not stated ae 26 59 13 16 29 46 42 88 
British Possessions| 5,651) 15,511 21,162} 3,786) 14,732} 18,518] 9,437 30, 243 39, 680 
Australias... J. 6c0. 665 952 UAH) 449 789 1, 238 1,114 1,741 2,855 
India, Se. ote Len7 1, 265 2,582 487 779 1, 266 1,804 2,044 3,848 
Newfoundland.... 2,222 9,151 11,3738 1,850 9,884} 11,734 4,072 19,035 23,107 
New Zealand..... 310 3038 613 214 258 472 524 561 1,085 
South Africa...... 366 534 900 329 531 860 695 1,065 1,760 
West Indies....... 389 2,055 . 2,444 218 1,608 1,826 607 3, 663 4,270 
Others! eae 382 1,25] 1,633 239 883 1,122 621 2,134 2,755 
Foreign-Born......| 291,506] 227,964) 519,470) 192,109] 178,763] 370,812) 483,615] 406,667) 890,282 
Europe.............| 153,814] 120,078} 278,892) 95,378) 99,058) 185,436] 249,192] 210,136) 459,328 
PAUSE a: Joc ene 22,383] 11,651 34,034] 14,824 8,677| 23,501] 37,207 20,328 57,535 
Belgium. ..a-eee 4,673} 2,877 7,550] 38,207) 2,519] 5,726) 7,880 5,396 13,276 
Bulgaria one 412 477 889 62 54 116 474 531 1,005 
Czechoslovakia... 1,548 981 2,529 984 809 1, 793 2,532 1,790 4,322 
Denmark. ..9e 3,503 1,429 4,932 1,424 836 2, 260 4,927 2,269 7,192 
Einiandjeeeeyeare an 5, 283 2,144 7,427 2,824 1,905 4,729 8,107 4,049 12,156 
PET ANC Ops aero oe 5,318 5, 133 10,451 3,850 4,945 8,798 9,168 10,081 19, 249 
Galician aye 15, 704 5,101 20,805] 11,536 8,684] 15,220) 27,240 8,785 36,025 
“COLEMAN Yee aco) 9,315 4,946 14, 261 6,542 4,463] 11,005} 15,857 9,409 25, 266 
CIastteee) Senant eone 358 2,748 3,106 44 619 663 402 3,367 3,769 
Pola seks 2,145 1,344 3,489 1,299 1,040 2,339 3,444 2,384 5,828 
Fiuneanyesccnn.2 20 2,684 1,462 4,146 1,999 1,348 3,347 4,683 2,810 7,493 
Leeland onss.52 2,251 eS 3,366 1,979 1,431 3,410} 4,230 2,546 6,776 
italivirste evan se 6,787] 17,4382 24,219 1,808 9,504] 11,312 8,595 26, 936 35,531 
Jugo-Slavia....... 779 667 1,446 200 300 500 979 967 1,946 
INGEN GS baoes veon 11, 798 2,986 14, 784 6,273 2,070 8,343} 18,071 5,056 23,120 
Polandeer conte 6,031} 10,833 16,864 3,543 8,872) 12,415 9,574 19,705 29,279 
Rumania... een 6, 714 6,514 13, 228 4,421 5,130 9,551} 11,135 11, 644 22,779 
IRUISSIaceere eee 25,968] 30,999 56,967} 18,246] 25,842] 44,088} 44,214 56,841 101,055 
Sweden...........| 14,088 4,051 18, 134 6,802 2,764 9,566] 20,885 6,815 27,700 
Switzerland....... 1, 296 907 2,208 630 646} 1,276) 1,926 1,553 3,479 
Wikrantavee 2 4,056} 2,886 6,942} 2,548} 1,867] 4,415] 6,604 4,753 11,357 


Others. 725] =-1,395 2,120 333 730! = 1,063! = 1,058 2,125 3,183 
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29.—Distribution of the Immigrant Population Residing in Rural and Urban 
Localities, by Birthplace and Sex, Census 1921—concluded. 


Immigrant Population. 


Birthplaces. ‘ Male. Female. Both Sexes. 
Rural. | Urban.} Total. | Rural.| Urban.) Total. | Rural.| Urban. Total. 

Foreign-Born—con. 
1S) Ci aeRO nomics 16,263} 39,948 47,211] 2,242) 4,183] 6,425) 18,595 35,131 53,636 

Ching aerate 10,243) 25,476 35,719 222 983 1,205) 10,465 26, 459 36, 924 

UEROEO wey goes ae 5,407 2,891 8, 298 1,797 1,555 3,352 7, 204 4,446 11,650 

RONZO ER epee he ree 428 1,967 2,395 153 1,331 1,484 581 3, 298 3,879 
6 BPULKGY = 0 aces 46 237 283 16 102 118 62 339 401 

Othere. nerasaveccces 139 377 516 54 212 266 193 589 782 
United States....... 120,617) 75,810 196,427} 93,946} 83,651) 177,597] 214,563 159,461 374,024 
West Indies......... 9 44 53 17 53 70 26 97 123 
Other Countries..... 803 1, 084 1,887 526 758 1, 284 1,329 1,842 3, bv 
JRUPISIEE Cac ONE GORE 173 206 379 104 170 274 277 376 653 
Total Immigrant 

BOER Aces casa. ee 503,321) 583,221] 1,086,542) 359,018) 519,176] 869,194) 853,339) 1,102,397] 1,955,736 


9.—Rural and Urban Population. 


In Table 39 are given statistics showing the growth of rural anlj urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. For the purposes of the census, the population residing 
in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that out- 
side of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made between “rural” 
and “urban” population is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of 
size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the laws of the various 
provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a municipality may be 
incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision 
that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim 
incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking 
for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), 
the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not uniformly drawn 
throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable aggregations of population are 
concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 32 will permit the student of popu- 
lation statistics to make, at least for Canada as a whole, his own line of demarcation 
between rural and urban population. 


oot 

1 In the United States, urban population is classified by the Census Bureau as that residing in cities and 

other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, and in ‘“‘towns’’ having 2,500 inhabitants or 

more in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. While such ‘‘towns’’, under the forms of 

local government existing in these states, are partly rural in character, the United States Census Bureau 
considers that the total] urban population of these states, is not greatly exaggerated thereby. 
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While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1921 and in 
the United States in 1920 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 49-52 p.c. in Canada as 
compared with 51-4 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States 
inhabitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural popu- 
lation, while in Canada the inhabitants of many places with less than 100 population 
are classed as urban, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is 
secured if the same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done 
by using Table 32. Thus, at the census of 1920, the United States had 25-9 p.c. 
of its population resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1921 had 
only 18-87 p.c. of its population in such places. The United States has an additional 
16-4 p.c. of its population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion, and 4-7 p.c. in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities 
of these categories only 18-32 p.c. and 4-36 p.c. respectively of its population. 
Thus, taking all places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which com- 
parative figures are readily available—47 p.c. of the population of the United States 
resided in such places as compared with 36-55 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
showing the much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the 
United States—a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 30 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada was in 1921 nearly equal to the rural. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 505 were resident, on June 1, 1921, in rural and 495 in urban 
communities, as compared with 545 in rural and 455 in urban communities on 
June 1, 1911, 625 in rural and 375 in urban communities in 1901, and 682 in rural 
and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 


From Table 32, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it becomes evident that for the first time in its census history 
Canada possesses cities of more than half a million population. These are Montreal 
and Toronto, with 618,506 and 521,893 inhabitants respectively, the former having 
in its neighbourhood several “satellite” cities, Verdun, Westmount, Lachine, Outre- 
mont, which, with other smaller towns in its vicinity, bring the population of 
“Greater Montreal” to the 700,000 mark. No other city has attained the 200,000 
- mark, but during the past decade Hamilton and Ottawa have been added to Winni- 
peg and Vancouver as cities of over 100,000 population, while Quebec, which in 
1911, was, together with Hamilton and Ottawa, in the 50,000 to 106,000 class, has 
been joined in that class, though at a considerable interval, by Calgary, London, 
Edmonton and Halifax. In the 25,000 to 50,000 class, there were in 1921 the seven 
cities of St. John, Victoria, Windsor, Regina, Brantford, Saskatoon and Verdun. 
Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and 
over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1921 in Table 34, while the populations of 
urban communities having a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 in 1921 are given 
for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Table 35. 
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30.—Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and Territories, 
1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


es Rae ds P 1891. 1901. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Brimeovd ward Island: -.5 Sey.c..1c cisiasiow sleet sins oo sinsoted 94,823 14,255 88,304 14,955 
Nova Scotia.......... : BGHOSoccoConNMDEtene s00ned 4 enn 373,403 76,993 330,191 |° 129,383 
INE MMESTUNS WICK swiseraite,sosierale oa siate Bene See eont ee 272,362 48,901 258 ,835 77,285 
{SEIS and Gan OHOS CSE RE AER BASE aR RN EAG. Se 988,820 499,715 994 , 8335 654, 0655 
OEAIIO a oratees, fers oi sretalelg biatetessfos alors oraidlosela albiataroissaiele cree eieiets 1,295,323 818,998 | 1,246,969 935,978 
IMANICODE eee stoieraintersleis's. sis /c/scitclole teiaieie aagiee siolsie ea aia s ' 111,498 41,008 184,7758 70,4368 
Haska Chowan: saccscecsdeoseauicscseeeecessesdt cee cee 1 - 77,0133 14,2668 
Alberta...... Ae pdaba dood On bat Reba DEG ar Oe neuodoen ads 1 = 54,4892 18 ,5332 
BrrtishiColumDbiaiwew cna sees sce ewe voir: wise ese soe 60,945 37,228 88,478 90,179_ 
BVO MCLICOL Vasc ae cee oes eee Neate tines oie Toaria 6 1 - 18,077 9,142 
INGEGHWeStHE CLTiLOLiOS sssas.cidesutat onesies s sree 2 eee 0:25 1 - 20,129 - 
TLOV OM OANAGLAN INA Vie sic we eiotaine Beles svsiesinelastels oa - - = = 
Canad as i cts cape did he deac teu Mossel aclewes 8,296,141 | 1,537,098 | 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 
1911. 1921. Numerical increase 
Provinces. ——_—_—. 1 doe sad har 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 78,758 14,970 69,522. 19,093 —9,236 4,123 
INOVA SCOR. 6 oe a ie coerce 306,210 186,128 296,799 227,038 —9,411 40,910 
New Brunswick............. 252 3842 99,547 263,432 124,444 11,090 24,897 
QUOD EC ig staratertolerepsuretsrerntcta « 1,038, 9345 966,8425 | 1,038,630 | 1,322,569 — 304 355,727 
OMFATIO LS 5 aeinisie!ajessia.blsts sls die 1,198,8034 | 1,328,489 | 1,227,030 | 1,706,632 28,227 378, 143 
MBNILODA eines dice ciec nanny 5 261,0294 200,365 348,502 261,616 87,473 61,251 
Saskatchewan......:.2.000++ 361,0373 131,3953 538,552 218,958 177,515 87,563 
PAD OY CA feaias ote ctale soa pisces 236 , 6332 137, 6622 365,550 222,904 128,917 85,242 
British Columbia. Suadbe cone 188,796 203,684 277,020 247,562 88,224 43,878 
PVAEOn Merri tor yrs sleet sel 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 —1,796 —2,559 
Northwest Territories....... 6,5074 = 7,988 = 1,481 = 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - 485 - 485 - 
Canadar. ny... cee 35 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 | 4,436,361 | 4,352,122 502, 665 1,079,175 


1 The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 2 Volume 1, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the 
population (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for 

berta, were not then incorporated. The places so included were Aetna, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from 
this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, 
places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural 
figures for the census of 1901. % As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4 As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. The urban population of 970,791 shownin Volume 1, Census 1911, 
is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the population of Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. 
Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural; by adjustments in area of the villages of Ste. Anne 
and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 
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31.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1891. 1901. 
lead Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban, 

Prince Edward Iskapd) . dcwinauys dogs iiseat amas eeben: 86-93 13-07 35-52 14:43 
IN OVA SCOULAG. prettatohelorat chore efatatelstessietoteralste tates aiemrrslst ieee 82-91 17-09 71-85 28°15 
INGW BronsWiCkKyeacaccieies assets ccertetnrctatare 84-78 15-22 76-66 23-34 
CANT) oT \ORP AS CORMIER ERED cxf Eee iene miotoneEarnad 66-43 33-57 60-33 39-67 
Ontarions. WS ginesua. apy ebdieG sect as Bo fees 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 
Manitoba s..iciis apie <alegieeisesnaeiiesideles soccer. 73-11 26-89 72-40 27-60 
Saskatchewan), jac st «cer ase gacieosertoatate alana, learents 1 = 84-37 15-63 
INU OL LA terete canes ele ei atecrTectt alas ye tee terre ome 1 - 74-62 25°38 
British: Colum es yaraccetsiess ie tatoerom = a aeanyamtann steers 62-08 37 +92 49-52 50-48 
Vulion Gertory. ccs seats etna eet ae 1 1, 66c4d 33-59 
Northwest Pernitories 3250... cimacn oasis mecrenion ase 1 - 100-00 = 
Royal CanadianuNavwy. ona sree ee eee eaten - - - - 

Canada nss.ccieicias isekatek takortad aed! 68-20 31-80 62-50 37: 50 

1911. 1921 
Provinces. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

Prince dwardel sland masher eee antec ece 34:03 is n 97 78-45 91-55 
NOVA SCObLD va tanteslstartorstarccl pointe Soi oec canoe 62-20 37-80 56-66 43-34 
New Brimsiwichk as cnisyn deen reac sont oh eee 71-71 28-29 67-92 32-08 
Qulebecrits sie leac etiam terete tie, c eevee forte Sematboras atten 51-80 48-20 43-99 56-01 
Ontariohsc es races hn: eee Pee, 47-43 52-57 41-83 58-17 
Manitoba. cms sjsicjeansiomalests shee asesice an ocean ac OMCe 56-57 43-43 57-12 42-88 
Saskatchewan cons. etarcoesicueae scene eee 73°32 26-68 71-10 28-90 
Fillo sit eee eee doe ote SDE AGE SoH Ah aaa rsrore aS bon f 63-22 36:78 62-12 37-88 
British'Columbia yee each ae eee hee 48-10 51-90 52-81 47-19 
WukonsPerritory scons ee eee ee 54-59 45-41 68-58 31-42 
Northwest Rerritoriess..s.hee aan aaa ete eee 100-00 = 100-00 = 
RoyaliCanadianiNavyaecsesc act eee ee eee - - 100-00 - 

Canadarw bs. ce ccs ene eee ee cae oe eee 54-58 45-42 - 50-48 49-52 


Nore.—In the use of this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding table 
showing rural and urban population by numbers. 

1 The population in the territory now comprised in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
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Urban Population of Canada, divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
In Cities and Towns} Num- Per cent} Num- Per cent| Num- |- Per cent 
of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- fo) 
of tion Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Places Pop. | Places. Pop. | Places. Pop. 
Over 500,000........ - - - - - - 2 | 1,140,399] 12-97 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000 - - - 1) 470,480 6-53 - - 

300,000 and 400,000 - - 1] 376,538 5-22 - - - 

200,000 and 300,000 2 475,770 8-86 - - = - = 
100,000 and 200,000 - - - 2 236,436 3-28 4 518,298 5-90 
50,000 and 100,000 3 181,402 3°38 3 247,741 3-44 i 336,650 3-83 
25,000 and 50,000 5 188,869 3°52 6 241,007 3-34 7 239,096 2-72 
15,000 and 25,000 3 55,499 1-03 13 ZoUool 3-30 19 370,990 4-22 
10,000 and 15,000 8 95,266 1-77 18 221,322 3:07 18 224,033 2°55 
5,000 and 10,000 37 275,919 5-14 46 323,056 4-48 54 382,762 4-36 
3,000and 5,000 50 190,789 3-55 60 226,212 3-14 73 276,026 3°14 
1,000 and 3,000 187 320,433 5-97 251 429 553 5-97 292 489 ,461 5-57 
500 and 1,000 179 130,238 2-42 247 180,784} 2-51 - 374.727 4-96 

Pnder:5s00..>..... 8 = 107,614 2-00 = 90 , 284 1-25 - \ oe? 
Totals 2.05. — | 2,021,799} 37-64 — | 3,280,964) 45-53 — | 4,352,402) 49-52 


32.—Ratio of Males to Females in Rural and Urban Populations, 1921. 


Provinces. Rural Urban. Provinces. Rural. Urban. 
p.c p.c. D:Ce p.c. 

Prince Edward Island.......... 107 SOTA Or terme merrier its a croratucee.t 134 106 
ING Wa Scotia sccac mivcceatuceene 108 98: || British Columbia... ......... 131 115 
New Brunswiek............... 109 92a Waukon Menritoryjnwines.c soa. 219 195 
MUCDECE Moa eile tects sce tes 107 OAT NEW erritoriesjj........ 05. 107 = 
KONTATIO. Meese See store 113 95 = 
14 Gi crbr'e) of: a on anriincHns Aree ene 119 101 Canada9etes... ..cccuss. 116 97 
Saskatchewan............5..05 126 107 


34.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11. 


Norr.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*). Inall 

cases the population is for the city or town municipality as it existed in 1921. 

Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. - 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

BMontredlssssesa eases tahoe vets | QUC DECK sce saa onl 115,000 |155,238 |219,616 |328,172 |490,5041| 618,506 
BL OTONLO Math sare eeeeneoh case Ontario 59,000 | 96,196 |181,215 |209,892 |381,8332) 521,893 
BWinnipeGarsee tates cotta rn sea. Manitobajes ss 020 0e 241 7,985 | 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 | 179,087 
*VancOUVeLrs.. - +seseeeer +> se. | british Columbia - — | 13,709 | 27,010 100,401 | 117,217 
BEA roi tone anes oe eee Ontario... 26,880 | 36,661 | 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 | 114,151 
24,141 | 31,307 | 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 | 107,843 
59,699 | 62,446 | 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 95,193 
= = 3,876 4,392 | 43,704 63,305 
18,000 | 26,266 | 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 60, 959 
- - - 4,176 | 31,0643} 58,821 
PUL ALiAx eve he deenet ace es ous Nova Scotia........]| 29,582 | 36,100 | 38,487 | 40,832 | 46,619 58,372 
MS tr, JODIE, cotati tla cwcidtite ss New Brunswick..... 41,325 | 41,353 | 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 47,166 
VAC UOTIS No eieafrechsantes isted oe British Columbia...| 3,270 5,925 | 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 38,727 
BWindsor si Att sateetac le tees Ontario. . eee 4,253 6,561 | 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 38,591 
BAT CCINA Mls o ees ed cca eeods Saskatchewan...... - ~ —| 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 
BA rATUOreier seis oes parses o|ONTATION.T A Ghd. sets 8,107 9,616 | 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 29,440 
BAB KATOOUL ess ae foiaeeeaste ae. Saskatchewan...... - - 113. | 12,004 | 25,739 
STG TO, 5 ea NODE. Ok. eis oe - 278 296 1,898 | 11,629 25,001 
TERRE hon Sees eee 9 EOE Miho ee 3,800 6,890 | 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 24,117 
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34.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 inhabitants in 1921, 


compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11.— continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


SISKIG INN ousnne coonct ancon oe ode 


* Kime SGI sas tee oiticisrain nercieeiee 
*Sault: Sten Marien. jcrees cle sishoerk 
SPeterborous hye siim sis a= /arteleler 


¥Guelphiig eres cates tea ether 
¥ Monc tones aceietecistaesctdeee sate ot 


TStratiord.s susecercnee maior tir 


BS STA 2 a tre, BR oore erakelegss wa octeets 
*Niagara Walls ij o-cennnes ces 
*New Westminster...........+- 


*St. Boniface.. cf 
*Charlottetown and ove Ive 
*Belleville 


= OSI aw al irewtetar ate c's ls\e)-tarare ‘ ; at 


*St. Hyacinthe Salen Scene eaters 
SNorth Bay secsces Osa cemeae 
Shawinigan DRA Dreier Sete 


SJollotterseresmtermetct ce aa: 


ING Glo On Mass anstonsusoods 
“Chicoutimi euemiacere ree 
Welland sca eit acccnanncecrraters 
*Sudbury.nimeutnesanessenees 


*Sore 


SSG OMNES Kenradece icant wloneinahte 
UVvAererd tl. eOUp scammer 
*North Vancouver. . 
SOrillia eee ce 

Grand’ Mére. 
*Lindsay.... 
Lad bin SRO PAB ne ene 


TEP NOR EVN ods snabooougaDDOCUOE 


* Granby eee heen sel ores e 
*Portage la Prairie............. 

Cap Magdeleine..,............ 
*=NorthiSyidney, access een 
*PrincesRupertsc-ces- ccc 
*Trontontiince so aethan oe pees 


Provinces. 


Quebeersrc ca tig- 
Quebee...'54.h.6 5 


Cae Me ene Pi a 


Ontario Sones te ere are 


ee ES ets 


ee 


Quebec...... conor e 


Ontario neces ice 


Quebeotsaiere eee 
QuebeGr meme ste. 


OntAPIONses see cee 
“ce 


Ont eneee eee 


1881. 


1911. 


Population. 
1891. 1901. 
10,110 | 11,765 
2,427 9,909 
3. 334 9,981 
7,425 9,747 
19,263 17,961 
2,414 7,169 
9,717 | 12,886 

- 3,633 
9,170 9,946 
- 1,558 
10,537 | 11,496 

3,076 8,856 
8,762 9,026 
2,459 6,945 
9,500 9,959 
10,366 | 11,485 
3,761 6,365 
3,778 5,620 

- 3,214 

6,692 8,176 
3,349 5,702 
6,678 6,499 
9,052 9,068 

795 1,148 

7,000 7,866 
1,553 2,019 
11,373 | 12,080 
9,916 9,117 
7,497 8,776 
4,066 4,394 

-| 2/072 

7,016 9,210 

- 2,530 

7,301 9,242 
8,791 8,940 
3,781 4,964 
8,612 8,833 

~ | 1,570 

5,515 | 11,055 
3,347 | 4,220 
4,595 6,130 
3,776 4,447 
PAB Ty 3,826 
2,035 1,863 

- 2,027 

2,442 3,191 
6,669 7,057 
6,502 ema lilye 
6,252 4,806 

- 3,256 

4,401 5,156 
4,722 4,030 
4,175 4,569 
4,752 4,907 

- 2, Old 

6,081 7,003 

5,102 5,993 
- 1,785 

6,805 6,704 

6,089 6,430 
- 1,595 

2,088-] 3,174 
5,550 5,949 
3,864 5,155 
1,710 Ble 
3,363 3,901 
2,513 4,646 
4,363 4,217 
2,941 3,537 


. 
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34.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-113.—concluded. 


ss Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. — 
1871. 1881. : 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

SOoMinewOOd seers eos ete ONTARIO Re cr tannin 2,829 | 4,445 | 4,939 5,755 | 7,090 5,882 
MOTs Cr6Vigeawsines coe cc's cle rete eR eos On or = = - - = 5,870 
POPLIN CMU ee ater n caeoeccees Nova Scotia........ - 900 | 4,813 | 4,559 | 5,718 5,681 
New Waterford...............- et eds LAE - - - - = 5,615 
iar Madness. +. ot.ce fo leone ses Quebec: s..c.05-yask - - - — | 2,934 5,603 
= Gammbell ton’ cic as). cece os ve be New Brunswick..... - - —| 2,652 | 3,817 5,570 
PA WKOSDURYs costes occa ctetes OnterOnrns.: seer 1,671 | 1,920 | 2,042} 4,150] 4,400 5,544 
MOUs CLOUIE no saterh «Sreieis 6 «te niesere Mucbee es ctasiccieccte 1,159 2,032 2,868 3,619 3,473 5,491 
CLES LOM SRE rt totes cece ne tee i ; 1,408 1,419 1,843 2,308 3,883 5,423 
BeDOCA eee he tar Peace - -—| 1,806 | 5,202] 6,158 5,407 
*Cobourg 4,442 4,957 4,829 4,239 5,074 5,327 
Eastview - - - 776 | 3,169 5,324 
Stellarton - - - 2,335 3,910 5,312 
DN eIS OMe ttre anh: anaes - - —| 5,2738} 4,476 5,280 
Ma OMe priests eee cone tek = ~ | 2,100} 3,516 | 3,978 5,159 
*Yorkton - Sih - 700 | 2,309 Bai Ural 
Ingersoll 4,022 4,318 4,191 4,573 4,763 5,150 


1Includes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeau and Sault-au-Récollet. 2Includes North Toronto, less 
67 in 1911 transferred to Township of York. *Includes town of Strathcona and villages of North and 
West Edmonton, ‘Includes town of Steelton. ®Includes parish of Lachine and Summerlea town. Includes 
Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 7Includes North Vancouver District. 8Includes suburbs in 1901. The 
town cf Galt has a Chamber of Commerce, as distinct from a Board of Trade. 


35.—Po pulation of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1961 and 1911. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. } 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
Prince Edward Island. New Brunswick—concluded. 
MMMM ETSIOS. Vase, aids cae vanes 2,875) 2,678] 3,228)|Grand Falls 1,280) 1,327 
BDOFIS IE sate oe hie peas wa isiaroe oe 1,140} 1, 089}:1094Sunny Brae... ice. .cccceccesees =i fh ety cca 
RU LCIOl CFF CS Ant ane a 871} 1,158 
__ Nova Scotia. St. George... 988} 1,110 
WiGstVIlle ty. ee Pees o wcceniaacen 3,471} 4,417] 4,550/|St. Andrews 987) 1,065 
Wand sor ege 2 beer. fe ds ree ncoras’ | 3,898] 3,452) 3,591 
PTL WOLD: saate aed areca s<iecstard ae 2,203) 2,775) 3,147 Quebec. 
NUCL OU etemte derstand care eros « amiaer 3, 285 o DD eee OSS WAMZON'. itieccoctslls o< dss veees seen 3,416] 3,978] 4,966 
EV CLUCSI Me eae tides ce cose och 306 2.719 PMO GS HON GIUCTO 6c aisw sh s.o.dic.ccewrasie Sores — | 2,354} 4,851 
Hbmentoniie . 0: eee ae daccceak coeur 1,274] 1,749] 2,844/|Longueuil (city)...............- 2,835] 3,972 4, 682 
PUMOM OUR BE Sete ae Bas « Cancweroee s 2, GIGI 25681 2.702||Montmaony...occcscess secs ncee 1,919} 2,617] 4,145 
Rarrshonons mec eae steccicae pine 3, COL IG2: SHOE HCAS ObselATM DOLE .5..c.c.,clocaes ee vcclene 1,362] 3,344 3) 890 
Kentville pep bdecngcccwse: A ZS S O04 ete wa EVE RIN OINAINA. oa liyeelarevs silo os ore es 2,936) 3,854] 3,835 
Wominione.© VPNs ek. an oe 17 546).:2, 5802-300 MastuANGUS. . 6000 sne uw aie soos - —.| 3,802 
TROT OOI. Ne Sees fe fore lays wcieveis'e 15.937) 25 OO 2 QOS etOTIA VIC: 60 .c cbc cscs soe 1,693] 3,028] 3,759 
AME ONISIK he Sag. dak oceeed oe 1 S83 lew Saird 4 ONRAMOUSKT. |. oc caw cee ceaes 3,097] 3,612 
WOU lease SHEEN Nd ote ece.sicie ae TWAT ASS lb Aol GoattcoOks:.,. Aedes oe eccewsance os 3,165) 3,554 
1, 7o2||Sit. Pierre... ....06 ee cueetaiatsletans 2,201] 3,535 
AAG 26i amen ln anabes...creqertesltrs Sue steretoees 3,560] 3,343 
2| 1,424|/Beauport..... — | 3,240 
1,402)|St. Laurent... 1,860} 3,232 
LE , PES GONG ORIEICS rca: cco Yolen ne eie ce wielepsvereys 2,816] 3,140 
1,150} 1, 1, 230)/St. JérG6me de Matane........... 1,176} 2,056] 3,050 
MahonewBay-:io,..cceccvecieee 866 OP lel ZaiSibes Lk DENCEC, str em sates se pie 2.0/2, 540) 25.120)535043 
MOUS DUT OW ete ee ek ee DAG AAO GI Wiles WD aH ACUI OT 10 -'stscteseisciaiete esrb sleis eae 2,291] 3,109} 2,970 
STV SOLOW Attics da cekenct ok 858} 996] 1,086||Drummondville................ 1,450] 1,725) 2,852 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.......... 1,073] 2,020] 2,812 
New Brunswick. IMCOnitHs Oli. state ritare samen esters Gte 822] 2,141] 2,799 
Black Dales 2thdes< 4 ccs sevens 1,316] 2,645) 2,656 
lier Dalinien aeenieectos . 5 sls cnusssien : 4,506||Pointe Claire St. Joachim....... 555| 793) 2,617 
Edmundston ; 4,.035\\Bromptonvillé.... 2.5 c.eese6 see — | 1,239] 2,603 
BN Ow Castle, Mamtaeiiits on ko oee oe ; SHO TAaChUte es .eaeeienaeaaciets ties ews 2) 407 2,592 
St. Stephen }| 3,452||Kenogami = | 2,557 
Woodstock. a ; BS SON Dervill Os sas accns cuenta 1,905] 2,454 
LEO TUN asp ee Race Bore at ee 3,327||Richmond.... 2,175} 2,450 
IB OX Sot i oh iin es eceie os occere 5 2,198||Nicolet.............. i 2,593) 2,342 
RUAN Re Son ee BON ATO WIA OR enc slevelens 20 siereoyeeeinerowe 9} 2,233] 2,330 
WACOM ase a eis teeideistciai fa ernie, ossre-0ce « ; 1,976||Baie St. Paul 1,857) 2,291 
PIAIAC sie gh. ha Sed oie emscjes » las , 442} 1,973||Beauharnois 2,015) 2,250 
LOUSILGTTie Cle. Sa a ea en ‘; 1,958)iSte. Anne de Bellevue 4: 416| 2,212 
Ta orks Ne ah 2  Oe e ee ~ | 1,924)/Mont-Laurier 752] 2,211 
OPEV ANANIP. AP 8 Se Be ov siya 9 j 1,614'Bagotville 1,011! 2,204 
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35.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911.—continued. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
Quebec—concluded. Ontario. 

Bérthier peavey. deo ee 1-364 lee 35 82503) tin claaseeyel nee ere 3,173] 4,299] 4,978: 
INSDOSLOS Same ther son ree ee are USolP2eoo4 |) 2 SOll MESenin Ow we strstr cn erences erat 3,153] 3,846] 4,906 
DSO rain eben eeramrer: </auio: Merge IPAS UI 2 SSRs ost 56|| alan Orel Chena rens sen a ate teat eee 1,979] 2,273) 4, 825. 
TVG Derviclll, Penetsk erteay. neck bee ne 1248 alt LOM on OG StS naump Ones tens eee eer eer 2,748} 3,412] 4,527 
Morettevillesemtes ber terrae DSS 5 el S88) E2066 se Orb Etopem: aaemere a nme sete 4,188) 5,092] 4, 456- 
Waterloome estes epee OMA Teal east] Cole beter ohio oAoIaddoonaneeoes — | 5,638] 4,449 
‘Rerrelbonnets ns. hare eee EY) The C OO) OA DENI han coe doen creocmonuDS - 1,450] 2,302}. 4,415: 
Bléssisyi lessee ot ee ees eer, RRC alsa eo ORM VEE aishenvchoaacacdéen sot sanders a 3,229] 4,098] 4,368 
Laval des Rapides.............- - Si eOsgiStureeou alist sscesee eee 1,418) 2,199] 4,125. 
Pointe Gatineau... ....9...k «0: USES aL respi OK (Cowen cacao comotuscooonons 4,158] 4,522] 4,107 
Montimorency 20) erie Se Narita ECA) Ct ielertOIP Rs cn cakwac coo codscoas 4,152] 4,405] 4,077 
MWialbaier SAS mee. Lok ee Sie’, pe Son 826] 1,449] 1,883]) Penetanguishene............... 2,422) 3,568} 4,037 
Montreal Westen wees ence: 352 703| 1,882)) Wallaceburg.......... Se Ae 2,763] 3,438] 4,006 
Stes Ose nats eee one IE plltsse LAO) aR KeylanQors soo odes mec oeecone c 2,627) 3,227)" 3, 95s: 
SAIN COn (ere ieee Bae = =) TIeVORd hisea weno coctcy Gacrodearc 3,384] 3,388] 3,847 
SUGan BIE s Be ora tia nace ane nahin: CU Th AREY) Te Cel emcee acioadonneeagatece = — | 3,843: 
Montreal Basta sane eee - Slee 76 earletonee acess ae eeneemieter 4,059] 3,621] 3,841 
ouisevalle. ee aeeee mires eee LP) ITPA Re dl Gapmecoocnones soateans - 3,588} 3,588) 3,790: 
Romt-aux trembles. se cee SWIG AMA FGM WibtambteOes. cangacobecmoces sa ine 437) 1,373) 3,751 
Chandlenda a. eae ee ee - == 1c 756) latleybunyeaastaen sca eateiaeie — | 3,874) 3,748 
Marievillewaa ss ssnie oe aera iat e306 edle5 87 le74el beamaine tone a eensaeaaie 2,451) 2,652) 3,675: 
Grande Baloe nesta stat ace ~ | 1/355] 1,735 Newmarket.................-- 2,125] 2,996] 3,626 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus............ 206) 996) 4,209) (Gananoquetecs cn. e..cee cece 3,526) 3,804| 3,604 
Usa yma Ons eee eee emer eee lea otede Gps M695) eal Vato OUIKC omnes ae meager 2,884! 3,429] 3,546 
Bedigrdge ey sens |e aeen eee Wr SGos M4s0 leteGeggllPocklandies. hee ee eee hoe 1,998} 3,397) 3,496 
St. Gabriel de Brandon.........| 1,199] 1,602] 1,667|| Port Colborne...............4. 1,253) 1,624] 3,415 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)...... hes CAT le 416) MIMGSS! Meictonmemw ee meter etieee se 3,698] 3,564] 3,356 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré........... S472 066 ie 648) kW aikeva lle eae me crereeter ere 1,648) 2,372) 3,298 
Disracliireeer cl ee aoe 1,018] 1,606] 1,646) Bowmanville.................. 2,731) 2,814| 3,233: 
Wennoxville-eh-ees en ee Lt 20) et Oe 1 54) ummvalllereee peeecias ee 2,105} 2,861] 3,224 
ACTON alos pees eran DZ 40S Va S40 Westone cecran osetia oer 1,083) 1,875} 3,166 
St. Marc-des-Carriéres.......... SANG 7) Owl it AO eae: Goan Asoboccnaeoned oat 4,135} 3,518) 3,148: 
DENSE ANOS: bok afc SE OC Oot = 1) ACS Rontebinancesier.s a1 sora sie ae 697| 1,611} 3,109 
DOT Vallee nie Or cc eee AST AOD) 1466 |e Niapaneesean penn nt anal tener 3,143] 2,807) 3,038 
(Bienvyil epee ee 08 ae cee 851) 1, 004/"15462|| ilsonburg .. e202. ae. e2 ss eee 2,241] 2,758| 2,974 
StCasimiyr see wey gee eee - el AST Canpbellfondiss.s- ayes ie 2,485) 3,051} 2,890: 
LEPOIs-Pistoleswaet ee aco neee: = all aa Eyl AWAOIUON ema atamoqoSsanteeeonnc 2,110] 2,248} 2,800. - 
Beaicevillese peepee eee SSW AG7al tl AFG RELano vers cr anege str eerere tee 1,392] 2,342! 2,781 
St. Joseph (Beauce).............] 1,117] 1,440] 1,445] Hespeler................-...... 2,457} 2,368] 2,777 
Rocks island! sient ora 615 S61 1440) Araiberstburgeny...p> aes 2,222] 2,560] 2,769 
ROD TOULCT yee eee - Si 419)| Burlington’ tee. ace ase Le LOA Sault eo c00% 
Beloeil seek eae eee eon 702) FIR OU MEALS mebrachre views errs -po er te a 2,933} 2,823) 2,691 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre........ = | 15070) 1, 416 New Doronto.:... 225... - 209 686] 2,669" 
Ehinting cone aereee eee ene 1221965 | le Ol KMCockinane mead teense — | 1,715] 2,655- 
Pisrrevillesee teri rrer te 15 LOSIM 863s 94a Meatonda :ertee fae oer aca 1,916} 2,811} 2,650: 
Moutreal Northen ne eee - =i SO 0IMEneseOll een anaanids yaar eerste 3,019] 2,801] 2,636: 
Mac-au-Saumon..nk...<.-5.-24- =o ie ales 54 kCoppen@ lrtienver eed ete 2,500} 3,082] 2,597 
Siac aiesss ee eh elas tena - SoS SOM Merrit tomas seem ce chs grea eet 1,710} 1,670} 2,544 
TAASsompuionmeeeene ese wee ee 1605) 15747 320i) MastowelBacesaacidlecere eae 2,693] 2,289) 2,477 
Stes Mariage wer asa ee = SS it Sill Bracebridge en...ccacceia. sate 2,479| 2,776| 2,451 
Strbeliciens Mey. .ees ae sree = HSL SOG Almonte... ack de desc ssc ae a 3,023] 2,452] 2,426 
Counvilleee A, eases eee ee = =“ 008) Bridaebunoweme ce cece deere 1,356] 1,770) 2,401 
Danvillewn eee cae ae tOl) 1238: M9 ON ontsmnout hes nhelratr.teeeerers 1,827| 1,786] 2,351 
@Charlesboursssepraete nae - = | MIRO GTI Walkcertomehrcetemcticrcics:asycas oars 2,971] 2,601] 2,344 
Gitar dy ee) a eae eee eae - Ew 2 54 PAUROL ase een ered. cle. putas stenteters 1,590) 1,901} 2,307 
Arthabaska: aes. sae eee 995} 1,458] 1,234)| New Liskeard................. — | 2,108] 2,268 
WMonnaconna: eee ae eee - SOLED 2O Nl unt Siva hese pan tee chee Oe. sosr tt 2,152] 2,358) 2,246 
Baie hawinigane sees ash ae = 'e1 O24)" oie) Alexandria. Wie. aise. coe selene 1,911] 2,323] 2,195 
org Alined 3. (even: sees eens: - Sites Aylmer os pete. ac dances 2,204) 2,102) 2,194 
AN TURE abl Cae Soe teehee = = FA Orancevillle Maes...) sce a ites 2,511| 2,340) 2,187 
Wgaurentides: . Jit ten omen 934 28 Tes 50 Wane hermit eee pe ee 2,392] 2,238] 2,092 
WONTON fee, eet 628 SOS 146) Keancandine. veers ares aan 2,077| 1,956}. 2,077 
Doschallons, #01... ces eel eles mind Ol mieaole conoetowner mann etapa 1,313] 1,583] 2,061 
fis IRM OUU ce Sa See eR sr 1080) 102TH IMTS ol @lintonaaveer peers ee tee 2,547) 2,254) 2,018 
Greenfield Park, ......50..0...2. - = LNT GN Tra ge wave Morera seu deyety cicantevar ete 1,060} 1,782] 2,016 
IU IGN OPED OO KCS. 3 ee a nk - ae TOA Grins liye awa cere: oe 1,001} 1,669} 2,004 
SUP UStaChe semen cobs ks mew) 1,079 OO MEOO SI MMnltom ween: rs sree = eae 1,372} 1,654) 1,873 
Cowanswille® panic. se 00s honla. 699) Si OCs eRidsetowmices once tes <r 2,405) 1,954} 1,855 
anbrovidencem: 40... ..0snc.. S19 “S94 T<O078il) Deserontore. ayes. asec eee 3,527) 2,013] 1, 847 
@hambly Basin...:.)-..--.-.42) 849 900/068 MB limadbinvorseree resect es 2,656] 2,558) 1, 843 
Dim Georeewiastaepr te or eee ae 544) TAL OWMENODSIESeatorthias ene ruiteccmses cna 2,245) 1,983) 1,829 
RAW. ODUM pice eee a ae - =H 042)| IMatehelleertp ake een ee 1,945} 1,766) 1,80 
MontrealiSouthe.., 100.0. snes.) = KOO MALEOSO EM ercuss toners cen eee eter cae: 1,396] 1,534] 1,79. 
Abord-a-Plouffe....:.........:. - at TROUT Kings val leteemmmeeert tse at ea 1 OST AO Tele Sie 
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35.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,009 inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911.—concluded. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
Ontario—concluded. Manitoba—concluded. 
NYSAIRLOM Ser ok ete i cee ole Pape AASEa ZOO PUe cll OUTES. se ehieits cyclen site nee thse ae 839] 1,854) 1,710 
UNC Rae RoR re DOHA Ea Een Tenor Lp AS4l U720 ali 22ns@armann 40. .kdeilicts oa ciee 1,439] 1,271] 1,591 
MEOUDTIBIOBOSU ss sais crete co reecn 2 OG RUSSS9 i 1 7LSe Mined OSa),..cce0 002+ 0s' aes e nee 1,052) 1,483] 1,505 
CUNT Eni 3 Gyn eG Soon eee Des elie (o4 | lee Os || VAT Olle vc cles cee corcAnarena ate 901} 1,550} 1,361 
LEE) ox is eee ee eine dt tae IOUS i SOS MIRO CoE WLONE Oltacaasecietcto-cc ela citcraraatarsie 1,522) 1,130] 1,268 
Ressalon ttre khakis ae tke 15,2051) 1, 945) 1,651! Stonewall........0202...0..ec06- 589} 1,005) 1,112 
HESROXG lean aoe ide aGe. VASE 1 SOL SI Sos lav OSS lh uxed Oven. cinoma sinad «iiels Sisoaete - — | 1,062 
PON MOUS aac ee ree es So ton 1,653} 1,387] 1,565 
1 fy cil 2 os Un ea ee er 890} 1,146] 1,546 Saskatchewan. 
BOUtM aD LON. nue er milters 1,636] 1,685] 1,537|| North Battleford (city)........ — | 2,105} 4,108 
mM DETStONEs ccs «6 civics nee - — | 1,524!) Swift Current (city)........... 121] 1,852) 3,518 
Palmerston tett ns se. eee ae 1,850} 1,665] 1,523)| Weyburn (city)................ 113} 2,210) 3,193 
Wa mice eka nee cruscva os cronitrons 1,674] 1,577] 1,499|) Melville — | 1,816} 2,808 
LON al SvWA yp AE ok ier amie eam ee 1,422] 1,581] 1,494/| Estevan 3 141] 1,981} 2,290 
Porte Dalhousiesss.e-eoh eens 1,125] 1,152) 1,492)) Kamsack - 473| 2,002 
Gravenhursts. cents ste 2,146] 1,624] 1,478] Humboldt - 859] 1,822 
Wactoniavblanbour.as0. eee oes O89 ME GIG TL 463i) Meliortuccnscte sche cae > sence. - 599} 1,746 
OLULD OVER eta saen tenth ohe tates Ti tOGhel 402 Bieeann ce Pesccmsin sacee scene - 315) Lede 
Mattawa........ (teen ene ets 1,400] 1,524) 1,462)| Indian Head................... 768| 1,285] 1,439 
MVEOETISDULO et eeeleae cues es 17693) /) 1, 696 Wl, 444 ||) Canora. cas) ace wa noaewe che woe = 435 fi 230 
Rainy River sei we SoS, 444 lbatthlotord sm etes sat eens aoe 609] 1,335] 1,229 
IXELECs tease oe alte kine 1,792) 1,555 1 44 SHaAUNa VOU las te ssc ecdeieseie sa.es - — | 1,146 
BOROSt arte nesy yercrata taictacc cee a aoe 1,553] 1,445] 1,422) Gravelbourg......0..:......-+- - — | 1,106 
Brie tonenee re core ei anes LES LS ol O20 ede Lill VV NOUS S aerate aerate sialelere eievere > = 781) 1,101 
PNIIUES) (0) 11 ago peas ees er pe 1256 | 209i) 180 Olle NMLOOSOMIIN 410. erray noeeeete ecco 868] 1,143} 1,099 
INIT 78 POD ay Seer Coe ai A ree TEZDS ela tS els SOU Os uinGrneve sapere cicemice 413] 1,172] 1,074 
Niew Hamburgsio we. ceece. 17208) ASAI SOINMASSInT Ola tes crsce ats cee cece sce - - 1,006 
ID raSd Chia tiacen len er tact ares LOS Ie OOR) de Soul) Reinders loyal sites sa saoe cele: ~ 456| 1,003 
Me CURe Ore sce hat ies: 1,168} 1,368} 1,339) Maple Creek........20.0..0:-0:6 382 936] 1,002 
Keewatiinw 0: cere tee 1,156] 1,242) 1,327 
L’ Orignal SE ne oe 1,026} 1,347 1, 295) Alberta. . 
Roni loM matey. hese ds ee: TeS1Sh 285i 1.291) Drumiheller ty... sle cece ean - — | 2,499 
Capreol. ase St atrial A ar ee aes Pe = Sal leeoull ukwed Deer (City) yeeros dow creo 323) 2,118 2, 328 
RAV CLOG Matera tee oman ort. er 984) 1,436] 1,268) Wetaskiwin (city)............. 550| 2,411] 2,061 
TAENIStON: Eel a eee cit Te Gor les Gi el 26ol@ arm nOs@eery as octet duals ever raraye — | 1,586 t 892 
IRoingtidward 3 ii5.. 5 sadsiggeas L380] SCAN dU 2OSH EAC LEOC , civctene «iones- sersaisie seisite 796] 1,844 1,723 
Beamsville seen iis .cm tee So PLsOOG Ne 2oGllmba Demat. tesre wyach syd ones sieeers = — | 1,400} 1,705 
CALOINA ae bie ores tars s/c ationn eaves otcos Aone mld Ou be cA Cama suomi ceracrecsreterere « sitne) avaver ss 639} 1,207) 1,612 
ERO ONIA: per tecrn See ee 801 OS ZIP 225i ono kan ataecic teats scree nee siegrers 151} 642) 1,594 
Horan t ville sis Ae ote: 1523) 1 LOZ 204 Colenasmi niece crate. cis esses ees — | 1,557) 1,590 
Wace ela Marina chr eee: Taek 189d lis 89) MBL AINIMOTCs cara. a4 crn severe aia ee 231 it 137) leper 
TROduossH a lisee 5 ascstenciatcse 6 - =a WASH VO CTOWANL Ory ta seve srcrie qereraweayeys - | 1,029] 1,479 
WNorwiche es to nl. ya eects ses 12690 TEU 2 PE Gils beteleraccwas ccc ias aia s <tece oyatereres — | 1,444] 1,416 
Rl arorsvilless sxe. Merion syncs 1,020} 1,106 1, GOH MEV ayn ONG servers aes sers.ctetstay-\eeaverste — | 1,465} 1,394 
EUV CDSG © hates artless tice hae tree cre - Saisie ol eblanna ye vane ciicrrystatavcoe nae - — | 1,364 
Rarehil wineries aa tee en 1,430| 1,289] 4,152!) Vermilion................ - 625] 1,272 
OKIE EIE Veer mer cca demiewe s 1,465} 1,148] 1,143!) High River 153] 1,182] 1,198 
Gi pps wa epson aes roe 460 TOT, Le LOM asSOnyeatilrane aeec saat aeRinetece - 497| 1,138 
1 Bg YOS done, Baty 0 Cs Ree a Se DGPS Fie ee Ole uymool| Evecloliti asain aise eiearstels tees. - 220) 1,137 
IGURUOOKOUGH ks acta seras - BOON fe baz || ea COMMOG: cceats serets ore cre 8 trea 499} 1,029} 1,133 
Waiuehester «ance: mac acme cs LOU RUSE 1 2Gh Maratha. ecco. justo rs keteciee 424 995| 1,069 
PortiGredresee wen sasaki aa = =|) 1,123i\(Grande Prairies, -- 22. snees - — | 1,061 
Wistte tioned wise: © \3,crkae then 11221083) 1,123) Bis Valléyenzecne> oo cnstteele « - — | 1,057 
PXDE RUT er REL RA o, acls ahve run eioets HEZSS elt OZ 1 104i Beverlyncltrereaant sea rstlers eee - - | 1,039 
Bobeavccont: sre Scetemninc cn. 914} 1,000} 1,095 
HeORLAMGIN ICOM: Manica teri: - — | 1,074 British Columbia. 
oleVeyl ath Ys 508 een eee ae ei fetSS Sie hist 110721 dammloopssaaa-raek sero marritote — | 3,772) 4,501 
Witlord i pen nen tach sane Hee cOle L092) Te 059H Bernie xaccyaerersyerera vaeivererrttey: — | 3,146] 4,343 
MADOC Sd uh Lari: ea topic es Tet57l1e 068) L, 088i) Vernon... treet cote et as ete 802} 2,671] 3,685 
Richmonds Hille vns.aa-- . 5, fe en 629i 1.6521) 1,055!) Cumberland seas. vere ace cen = 182) 1,230\ 8,100 
toute willeastores . ss0 eh ses deine 15228) 15084) 0). 05el| iran! sete tsertene siete 1,360] 1,460] 3,020 
AThiolnslordins |... 2 sath ote on's 493] 550] 1,,045|| Revelstoke:-..40.....s0ms0-0<% 1,600] 3,017] 2,782 
Henelon Ral Gare.as oo keer parece 151321) 1.058)" L,,031\|) Cranbrooksren ass secrs aie 1,196] 3,090} 2,725 
Das don aon tat 2 cto eeocyna lees 140 Woy Li, 019) Wkelowne:. ues. aeaectaem aie. 6 261) 1,663] 2,520 
POCANVILIG sh. a 80a en. Feo o 1, 107|| 1,189) 1,015|| Port: Coquitlam* --27.,.....-: - — | 2,148 
Marmichatn a eee ccs: Seeds eas 967 909) L. O12 Rosslands\iae. aa acetates 6,156} 2,826] 2,097 
ER AVIS TOC LMM ae ee anes Bacio. 403] 981} 1,011) Princei\George.<. .-.-4.s-.804-- - — | 2,053 
Teadysmithise. ae ts ners mere 746] 3,295| 1,967 

Manitoba. Chilliwackes.cpin deve eke. 277) 1,657| 1,767 
PETANIGCODA tna sie a fet endiniese et ess - = NA, 185) Merritt. eres aneruertreuin raster: = 703) 1,721 
DUAN GLOWS Vy B ey: SARE ee 1135] ,2, S153, Sool Grand, EOrkSer ger. sates emer. 15012). 1; oT 1,469 
Selkirk..... Sb A ene AS8| 2: O77|3).726| DUNCAN, hasan ae Aen se - 1,178 
IGE TARE Ra, ERS Reine ars eee 1;418| 15864) 1;8871 Bort Alberning «casero os - -— | 1,056 
ISSCY SL Tynes ee ete a ne - ea 1 858\|| Pont Woody su.sstacmaets aaron - - | 1,030 
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10.—Illiteracy. 


The results of the census of 1921 with regard to illiteracy, recently compiled 
and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, furnish most encouraging 
evidence of the progressive elimination of illiteracy in Canada. Indeed, the rate 
of progress is not adequately shown by the comparison made in Table 36 between 
illiteracy in 1921 and in the two preceding censuses, since this comparison can be 
made only for the ages of 5 years and over, and experience has shown that the 
illiteracy of children between 5 and 9 years of age is practically irreducible, as well 
as meaningless, since educationists disagree as to the beneficial effects of sending 
to school children of 5 and 6 years of age. 


36.—_ Illiteracy among the Populatien 5 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, 
1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Population. Per cent 5 years and over. 
Can Can Cannot — 
Provinces. 5 years | read and read read nor Can _Can Cannot 
Total. of age write. only. write. | read and read read nor 
and over. write. only. write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c p.c. p.c. 
CANADA— 1901] 5,371,315] 4,728,631] 3,918,915} 129,584] 680,132 82-88 2-74 14-38 
1911! 7,206,643] 6,319,160} 5,622,844 32,863 663,453 88-98 +52 10-50 
1921] 8,788,483] 7,780,833] 6,957,412 58,2541 715,167 90-00 +75 9-25 
Prince Edward 
Island— 1901 103, 259 91,860 77,372 4,591 9,897 84-23 5-00 10-77 
1911 93,728 83,792 76,259 Plas 6,380 91-01 1-38 7-61 
1921 88,615 78,969 72,147 1,335 5,487 91-36 1-69 6°95 
Nova Scotia— 1901 459,574 407,152 331,007 18,143 58,002 81-30 4-46 14-24 
1911 492 ,338 433,801 384,605 4,358 44,838 88-66 1-00 10-34 
1921; 523,837} 463,442) 413,952 6,026 43,464 89-32 1-30 9-38 
New Brunswick-— 
1901) 331,120} 290,782) 233,060 10,618 47,054 80-16 3°65 16-19 
1911 351,889 306,896 261,160 2,622 43,114 85-10}. +85 14-05 
1921 387,876 338,996 293,454 3,286 42,256 86-57 +97 12-46 
Quebec— 1901] 1,648,898] 1,411,324} 1,099,693 61,614) 250,017 77-92 4.37 17-71 
1911] 2,005,776] 1,714,545} 1,483,301 12,977 218,267 86-51 -76 12-73 
1921) 2,361,199} 2,044,181] 1,814,953 17,955 211,273 88-79 “88 10°33 
Ontario— 1901) 2,182,947) 1,958,635] 1,758,427 28,830 171,378 89-78 1-47 8-75 
1911] 2,527,292) 2,264,419] 2,108,485 7,302 148,632) 93-11 +32 6-57 
1921) 2,933,662] 2,632,085) 2,447,588 15,207 169,290 92-99 “58 6:43 
Manitoba— 1901 255,211 219,290 184,295 3,083 31,912 84-04 1-41 14-55 
1911 461,394 398,078 340,870 1,231 DOROL 85-63 “31 14-06 
1921 610,118 532,306 464,369 4,011 63,926 87-24 +75 12-01 
Saskatchewan— 
901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27,447 63-88 1-02 35-10 
1911 492,432 421,432 362,768 926 57,738 86-08 +22 13-70 
1921 757,510| 644,335} 566,038 4,609 73,688 87-85 71 11-44 
Alberta— 1901 73,022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68-31 1-13 30-56 
1911 374,295 325,916 283,513 1,198 41,205 86-99 37 12-64 
1921] 588,454) 609,896] 453,572 8, 259 53,065 88-95 -64 10-41 
British Colum- 
bia— 1901 178,657 163 336 121,782 973 40,581 74-56 60 24-84 
1911 392,480 356,603 314,183 1,013 41,407 88-11 +28 11-61 
1921] 524,582) 474,787) 427,374 2,552 44 861 90-01 +54 9-45 
Yukon— 1901 27,219 26,864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 +20 35-13 
1911 8,512 8,006 6,843 76 1,087 85-47 95 13-58 
1921 4,157 3,880 D182 8 1,140 70-41 +21 29-38 
Northwest 
Territories— 1901 20,129 18,699 Se2B8 174 15,292 17-29 +93 81-78 
1911 6,507 Oe 857 i 4,808 15-11 +12 84-77 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 6,716 10-03 08 89-89 
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Illiteracy of Population over 10 years of age by Age-Groups and by 
Sexes.—The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over totally illiter- 
ate—that is, unable to read and write in any language—was in 1921 5-10 p.c. as 
shown in Table 37. This population included Indians, exclusive of whom the per- 
centage was 4-49. If we include Indians the percentage of illiteracy among persons 
10 to 14 years was 2-0; among persons 15 to 20 years it was 2-7; among 
those 21 to 34 years it was 3-9; among those 35 to 64 years it was 6-5; and for 
those 65 years and over it was 13-1. Further, 55,112 or about one-sixth of all 
illiterates of specified ages were 65 years and over, while two-thirds were 35 years 
and over, although the population over 35 years formed only about 40 p.c. of the 
population of stated ages. The important point, however, is that illiteracy is reduced 
by about one-third in the case of each successive younger group below 65. 

The above rate of progress shown in the case of the younger groups ought to 
mean that the practical extinction of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How far the 
situation is in hand may be seen from the fact that the percentage of illiterates 
first quoted (5-10) does not by any means represent the general level of the Canadian 
population. The high percentage of illiteracy—and by “high” is meant anything 
above the average 5-10—is confined to certain areas containing only 30 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. Fifty p.c. of the illiterate persons in Canada reside in areas 
containing only 18 p.c. of the population, while 11 p.c. of the illiterates are residents 
of areas containing only 1 p.c. of the population. 


37.—_Illiteracy among the Population 10 Years of Age and over, classified as Canadian- 
born, British-born or Foreign-born, by Age Groups, 1921. 


Can read Can | Cannot 
Nativity and age groups. Total. and read read 
write. only. nor write. 
No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

ET OURS PIs rotodaoe fsierate arava aot metres cas es 6,682,072] 6,298,704) 94:26) 42,349 -64) 341,019) 5-10 
TOSTARV CAT See neh sn sbreaie acd soa Bee cloner ate 913,149 893,923] 97-88 887 -10} 18,339} 2-01 
EDL VOAES. csarca chtaele Suiloys «ica pcarneie Suake are Oe 948,379 919,069] 96-90 2,780 +29) 26,528] 2-70 

PAW ANG OVOP cece <3 te Utes deste rk ane oat 4,820,546] 4,485,712] 93-05] 38,682 +80) 296,152) 6-14 
LENS OV CATO cate e's 8 ok rie cvs aI o PRE ETS 0) AOE 1,904,057} 1,819,569} 95-56 9,619 -50| 74,869] 3-93 

DE OAEY CANS aotec o Bessre st cnc wl asele aebeee ca ees See 2,476,105} 2,295,295) 92-60} 19,814 -80} 160,996} 6-52 

(HEY UO IKON AEE antec eae hire, anne 419,107} . 354,790] 84-65 9,205} 2-19) 55,112) 138-14 
TERA OL ACH TERING Ben BO See NERS s Gace oe eae 21,277 16,058} 75-47 44 -02 5,175| 24-22 
Canadian=DGrm 5) Or aay ese 4,799,370) 4,540,488) 94-60) 28,674 60) 230,208) 4-80 
LO SVASVOUT Saar ce nen etme ets en Ion oA 800,725 783,016] 97-79 795 -10} 16,920) 2-11 
Te-BORVCATS assets oth wee sea tase eee ake 759,114 735,448] 96-88 2,127 +28) 21,539) 2-84 

PAN STOMOV ELS § tesiiekite Gtk ceureas ates oes 3,239,531] 3,022,030} 93-29) 25,752 -79| 191,749] 5-92 
NSA VORUS aha oe 2 eee bord See oO chore ae 1,284,216} 1,238,560} 96-45 5,166 -40} 40,490] 3-15 
BOUL WV OATS nae oe orete ole nislesbattme mane 1,623,468) 1,509,131} 92-96) 13,072 -80} 101,265) 6-24 
ROLAHOLOVOD aati seta icant te 311,932 259,423] 83-16 7,477) 2-40} 45,032] 14-44 
INOS MOUSTALEG bn. ee ates. caters caet 19,915 14,916} 74-90 37 +18 4,962) 24-92 
British=Doris sins fo echo ae oe aes 1,032,453) 1,021,423) 98-93) 3,222 -31/ 7,808 “76 
LOSHABV GAN Serctreds tears brcs pester opetyenamerets cas -Vaes 53,634 53,475} 99-70 20 “04 139 +26 

ID SZO EV OARS Hy. c'reo aunt iectocle athe oars ah 95 ,438 94,988} 99-53 162 “17 288 30 
PACA OVER te cnc.c Ame hee iret tes 65 ae 883 ,381 872,960] 98-82} 3,040 -34|° (7,381 84 
PART MORES shia s tin ic eisetotitar aM eiabeeheisies Sake ae 314,792 312,900} 99-40 674 +2] 1,218 39 
OA y OATS ee Ey arias clact ae Tete ehh s, she 494 372 489,355] 98-98 1,375 +28 3,642 +74 

OST AINGHON ORS cnn ah ect oes aps coe irareoe one 73,750 70,273) 95-29 989) 1-34 2,488) 3-37 
APO NO GIR LOM St th Nereis oreo eae. se) are c= oe 467 432| 92-50 2 43 33) 7-07 

MM OLCIZT = WOPIR Gocco coet aiaie «nie atom ie ohie 038 850,249) 736,793) 86-66} 10,453) 1-23) 103,003) 12-11 
TOTES ORUG sos cock eit Mista ast eee rss he 58,790 57,438] 97-70 ie +12 1,280] 2°18 
NAVI OATS paeeerrns ited cara ere Scstahess ateta-s.0slas > 93 , 825 88,633} 94-47 491 +52 4,701} 5-01 
PEABO OV OlG 2% ater ol fede Sar aacirdanaece te os 697 , 634 590,722] 84-67 9,890] 1-42) 97,022) 13-91 
PAN RY Sik i crate Sah TOR) RECHT OCLC eRe 305,049 268,109) 87-89 3,779] 1-24] 33,161] 10-87 

BUI O% VOLS. chen Pots ferale ora crept Reo rohas ores 358,265 296,809] 82-85 5,367} 1-50} 56,089) 15-65 
Taiive lv. “2 aS, ie REE eee Age SE oe ere 33,425 25,094) 75-08 739| 2-21 7,592! 22-71 
APA MOU S UVLO. ont Macs cis laucrdelsinn.qa.civexees 895 710| 79-33 5 56 180! 20-11 


1 This term includes those born in the British Empire outside of Canada. 
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In Table 38, dealing with illiteracy by sexes in the various provinces, it is 
shown that illiteracy is greater among males, 5-73 p.c. of the male population 
10 years and over being illiterate, as compared with 4-43 p.c. among the female 
population. 


38.—Illiteracy among the Population of 10 Years and over, by Sexes and Provinces, 
1921. 


P one Can nek sen ek Percentages. 
Provinces. 10 years an new read nor | Can read Can Cannot 
and over.| ite. only. write. and read. read nor 
write. only. write. 

CANADA— No No. No. No. p.c. p.c p.c. 

"otal: mass «eee ee 6,682,072) 6,298,704 42,349 341,019 94-26 5-10 

MgO eeicn tek ee et ie 3,467,796] 3,245,756 23,298 198,742 93-60 5-73 

Hemale:.,..0 ceneenonrne 3,214,276] 3,052,948 19,051 142,277 94-98 4-43 
Prince Edward Island— 

Otal ie. fhe meas sh 69 , 223 66,155 944 2,124 95-57 1 3-07 

Malan a eh pepe ork 35,031 33,418 362 1,251 95-40 1 3-57 

Remalevcyeaacecnsee 34,192 32,737 582 873 95-75 i! 2-55 
Nova Scotia— 

Koy tN SS Be ah apne eater 403,576 378,925 4,025 20,626 93-89 us 5-11 

Males tate ccest ncn. hea 205,528 192,076 1,919 11,533 93-46 5-61 

Bemalesewect. .. sic 198,048 186,849 2,106 9,093 94-35 1 4-59 
New Brunswick— 

Ota OSs. eae eee 292,043 267,614 Qy2l2 22,217 91-63 7-61 

2A Ve or RP a 148,959 134, 133 1,058 13,768 90-05 9-24 

IOI IOS,, ver 70h: cea ete 143 ,084 133,481 1,154 8,449 93-29 5-90 
Quebec— 

SLO GA Recy ey oe Ris ean ates 1,737,323} 1,616,239 13,418 107,666 93-03 6-20 
Mallets enn ccne RAO to. 868,377 792,985 7,203 68,189 91-32 7-85 
Pomailerecelsae. ose ae 868 , 946 823 , 254 6,215 39,477 94-74 4-54 

Ontario— 
ota lee. so heets soe pines 2,324,464) 2,244,203 11,323 68 , 938 96-55 2:96 
Wa let ak ein Stes ascent 1,173,349] 1,124,964 6,415 41,970 95-87 3-58 
HMemiale tinvnfrnie se cteataciee 1,151,115}. 1,119,239 4,908 26,968 97-23 2-34 
Manitoba— 
Ia or] Peper Ne oe a 452,105 417,125 2,925 82,055 92-26 7-09 
MEY Smetana cee 2S Seed 240,602 223,370 1,640 15,592 92-84 6-48 
BPemale ets. 29e.. 0 ce aeee 211,503 193,755 1,285 16,463 91-61 7°78 
Saskatchewan— ° 
Total beciss sppe otantnnete 537,885 502,770 3,298 31,817 93-47 5-92 
Male ono. year tee ee 302 ,423 285,354 1,930 15,139 94-36 5:00 
Bemale s7.cebseccigusae 235,462 217,416 1,368 16,678 92-34 58 7-08 
Alberta— 
Totaliy..ty. caaeee cn ete ere 434,066 409,365 2,214 22,487 94-31 51 5-18 
Maloun. 3 acerpveon stems ae 245,906 233 ,222 1,337 11,347 94-84 54 4-62 
Bemale: .<.csigthso eee eee 188,160 176,148 877 11,140 93-61 47 5-92 
British Columbia— 
Total 420,551 392,470 1,979 26,102 93 «32 47 6-21 
Mia OMe ra set ard 241,063 223,181 1,429 16,453 92-58 59 6-83 
Female 179,488 169,289 550 9,649 94-32 31 5-37 
Yukon— 
OCR a a tesa stereos tae 3,613 2,637 7 969 72-99 19 26-82 
IS Le cette «stots aieie, aoe 2,562 2,046 5 511 79°86 19 19-95 
orale a: tae oe ee beefs 1,051 591 2 458 56-23 19 43-58 
Northwest Territories— 
SRO COUR tte oer ccc ite car or: 6,738 (Alyy 4 6,017 10-64 06 89-30 
Male an amec cotind s.s2 salient 3,511 523 - 2,988 14-90 - 85-10 
Female. ....% Pe Shes Oe2ne 194 4 3,029 6-01 +12 93-87 
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39.—Illiteracy among the Population 10 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, classified 
according to Nativity, 1921. 


Population. Per cent 10 years and 
over. 
con y on Sere a 

Provinces. read an read {read nor an Cannot 

10 years write. only. | write. | read Can read 

Total. of age read 
and over and | onl BOF 
: write y write 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c p.c. p.c 

CANADACA oe ictety wea 8,788,483) 6,682,072] 6,298,704) 42,349] 341,019} 94-26 64 5-10 
Canadian born........... 6,832,747] 4,799,370) 4,540,488] 28,674] 230,208] 94-60 60 4-80 
FREUDIS MOON a cies te ctor eroree 1,065,454] 1,032,453) 1,021,423 3,222 7,808 98-93 31 -76 
Moreion born aassaeece tat 890 , 282 850,249 736,793) 10,453} 103,003 86-66 1-23 12-11 
Prince Edward Island 88,615 69, 223 66,155 944) 2,124) 95-57 1-36 3-07 
Canadian born........... 86, 250 67,218 64,279 917 2,022 95-63 1-36 3-01 
British born. veo. 2 eee 1,074 1,040 941 24 75 90-48 2-31 7-21 
Foreign born............. 1,291 965 935 3 27| 96-89 31 2°80 
NOVA SCOblAaS foe ee leks. 523,837) 403,576) 378,925] 4,025) 20,626] 93-89 1-00 5-11 
Canadian born........... 480 ,332 362,949 341,084 3,616} 18,249 93-97! * 1-00 5-03 
(Sribistas Dorn oaaseaniet cs 29,519 27,981 26,500 281 1,200 94-71 1-00 4:29 
Horeign bOrnisy.eens se ee 13, 986 12,646 11,341 128} 1,177) 89-68 1-01 9-31 
New-Brunswick............ 387,876} 292,043} 267,614) 2,212] 22,217) 91-63 716 7-61 
Canadian born...... 366,418 272 ,368 249,065 2,081} 21,222 91-45 -76 7-79 
British Horn)... sesancede 10,709 10,247 10,034 56 157 97-92 °55 1-53 
Foreign born............. 10,749 9,428 8,515 75 838} 90-32 “79 8-89 
Quechee sew oie nissan 2,361,199) 1,737,323] 1,616,238] 13,418) 107,666] 92-03 77 6-20 
Canadian born..........- 2,172,623] 1,556,899] 1,445,825] 12,182] 98,892 92-87 -78 6-35 
IS ribis DeDOLWs ase eee 89,864 86,788 85,453 369 966} 98-46 “43 1-11 
HOLEISNDOING Arden s tired 98,712 93,636 84,961 867 7,808 90-73 93 8-34 
ONG arl Oe csc ee 2,933,662) 2,324,464] 2,244,203) 11,323] 68,938] 96-55 49 2-96 
Canadian born........... 2,291,979] 1,707,106} 1,656,803 7,237) 43,066 97-05 +43 2-52 
IBEIGIS DHDORN. vo nech. cabo 459,577 444,888 439,967 1,566 3,005 98-89 35 76 
Foreign born! s2...0..-1 +. 182,106 172,470 147,433 27520) 22), 517 85-48 1-46 13-06 
Manitoba cs ose sees 610,118} 452,105) 417,125) 2,925) 32,055| 92-26 65 7:09 
Canadian born........... 387,746 236,058 225,691 902 9,465 95-61 +38 4-01 
HS TALSAGOOLN ke eras apres 113,114 109,899 109,065 239 595 99-24 +22 °54 
Foreign born............. 109,258) 106,148 82,369] 1,784) 21,995} 77-60 1-68] 20-72: 
Saskatchewan.............. 757,510) 537,885) 502,770) 3,298) 31,817} 93-47 -61 5-9% 
Canadian born......:...2 457,833 248 , 285 237,968 788 9,529 95-84 +32 3-84 
i8Fann ill ova Begoe eae oka 100,355 97,726 97,198 187 341 99-46 +19 °35 
Horeign borns sweets cc. 199,322 191,874 167,604 2,323) 21,947 87-35 1-21 11-44 
U.N SUS ee a cnn ae eae ae 588,454) 434,066) 409,365) 2,214) 22,487] 94-31 51 5-18 
Canadian born........... 315,090 172,249 162,772 481 8,996 94-50 +28 5-22 
British! born. .ccalaacascs 99 ,392 96,315 95,903 180 232 99-57 “19 +24 
HOTCICT DOLD... <driccio - 173,972 165,502 150,690 1,553) 13,259 91-05 94 8-01 
British Columbia........... 524,582) 420,551) 392,470) 1,979} 26,102) 93-22 47 6-21 
Canadian-born.....cs.0.. 264,046 167,584 155,317 461} 11,806 92-68 +28 7-04 
Britis lin born ncn cwedciia se) 160,752 156,475 15d, 272 319 884 99-23 20 +57 
Poreten Orn... varecteeies 99,784 96 492 81,881 1,199] 13,412] 84-86 1-24} 13-90: 
PWURICOM ese peace cana 4,157 3,618 2,637 7 969) 72-99 *19} = 26-82 
Canadian born........... 2,600 2,073 1,120 5 948 54-03 +24 45-73 
BTU DU DOLNA crete wires 572 569 566 1 2] 99-47 +18 35 
OLOL AWOL. aalecehoiey sof 985 971 951 1 19 97-94 10 1-96. 
Northwest Territories...... 7,988 6,738 17 4| 6,017) 10-64 06) 89-30: 
Canadian born 7,781 6,532 515 4| 6,013 7-88 06} 92-06. 

British born...... o 93 92 99 - - | 100-00 - - 
HOLS DOLN. Ge aeen sea OE 114 114 110 - 4 96-49 - 3-51 
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Illiteracy by Nativity of Population.—The illiteracy by nativity of the 
population 10 years of age and over is shown by provinces for Canadian-born, 
British-born and foreign-born in Table 39, these figures showing that the foreign- 
born are much the most illiterate group of the population, with illiteracy of 12-11 
p.c., as compared with 4-80 p.c. for Canadian-born and 0-76 p.c. for British-born. 
In considering this table it should be remembered that the term “Canadian-born” 
includes the Indian population. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement of the 
schools of Canada is illustrated by the difference between the proportion of illiter- 
ates among foreign-born immigrants and among the children of these immigrants. 
Here it is necessary to differentiate between such foreign-born immigrants as 
Americans and certain Europeans, who enjoyed excellent educational advantages 
in their own country, and the immigrants who belong to illiterate countries. Of the 
latter, a group of 367,838 foreign-born persons over the age of 10, belonging to 
seventeen of the less literate races, showed an illiteracy of 24-8 p.c. The children 
of these immigrants who were born in the Empire, i.e., practically atl in Canada, 
to the number of 133,010, showed an illiteracy of only 5-1 p.c., or exactly the same 
percentage as shown by the general Canadian population. This constitutes striking 
evidence of the energy with which the Provincial Departments of Education, the 
schools and other child welfare agencies in Canada have faced one of the country’s 
most serious problems. 

The element of the Canadian-born population showing the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy is that with one parent Canadian, the other British. This element 
existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 persons over the age of 10 years, and 
shows an illiteracy of 1-08 p.c. as compared with 1-25 p.c. in the case of the 
next lowest, the persons of whom both parents were British-born. 

Illiteracy of Adult Population.—There were in the nine provinces in 1921, 
exclusive of Indians, 4,760,815 persons 21 years of age and over, of whom 261,579 
or 5:49 p.c. were unable to “read and write.’’ The highest percentage of illiteracy 
(8-57 p.c.) for this class of the population was in New Brunswick, followed by 
Quebec with 7-97 p.c. and Manitoba with 7-70 p.c. illiterate. Table 40 summarizes 
by provinces the number and percentage of illiterates in the population 21 years of 
age and over in 1921. In comparing these figures with those for the voting popula- 
tion, allowance should be made for the inclusion here of a considerable number of 
illiterate alien nationals. 


40.—Numbers and Percentages of Illiterates in the Adult Population of the Nine 
Provinces, 1921 (Indians excluded). 


Population, 21 years of age and over. 


Provinces: Total. Illiterate. 
Both 
Sexes..- Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
No. No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island... . 49,493 24,908 24,585| 1,836) 3-71 1,067) 4-28 769} 3-31 
INOWarSCObIAs.. sen Den eins. 284,121] 145,231} 138,890] 17,618} 6-20} 9,758} 6-72} 7,860) 5-66 
New Brunswick........... 201,458 103, 244 98,214) 17,259) 8-57) -10,647| 10-31 6,612} 6-73 
QuebeGuca nen ces. ate. 1,170,491} 587,226} 583,265} 93,322} 7-97) 59,386) 10-11] 38,936] 5-82 
Ontario Hee eee One as 1,734,310} 876,341} 857,969} 56,325} 3-25) 35,120) 4-01} 21,205) 2-47 
NPANILODACES ite eiiiaae ae 315,265} 171,348} 143,917) 24,281) 7-70) 11,887) 6-94) 12,394) 8-61 
Saskatchewan............. 376 , 307 219, 215 157,092} 22,919) 6-09) 10,991) 5-01) 11,928) 7-59 
Albertamer eneencrsisolscees 310,539} 182,176) 128,363] 18,723} 4-42} 7,110} 8-90} 6,613} 5-15 
British Columbia......... 318,831 189,471 129,360) 14,296] 4-48) 10,636) 5-61) 3,660) 2-83 
Totalleccsctndeses 4,760,815] 2,499,160| 2,261,655) 261,579! 5-49) 156,602] 6-27) 104,977) 4-64 
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Illiteracy among Urban Populations.—In Table 41 statistics are given of 
the illiteracy of the population 10 years of age and over in cities and towns of 10,000 
and over, as in 1921. Here it will be noted that the largest cities of Canada, which 
receive a large number of immigrants, make by no means the best showing in regard 
of literacy. The lowest percentage of illiteracy in Canada is found in Westmount. 
and Outremont—0-34 p.c. and 0:57 p.c. respectively. These, however, can hardly 
be considered as independent communities, but rather as suburbs of Montreal. 
Apart from these, Stratford, with 0:77 p.c., Galt, with 0-80 p.c., and St. Thomas, 
with 0-84 p.c. of illiteracy, stand highest among the self-dependent urban com- 
munities of the country. 


41.—Illiteracy among the Population 10 Years of Age and over in Cities and Towns of 
10,000 and over, 1921. 


° 


Population. Percent 10 years and over 
re Can Can | Cannot 
Cities and Towns. 10 years | read and} read |readnor| Can Can | Cannot 
Total. and write. only. | write. jreadand| read |read nor 
over. write. | only. | write. 

No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Monittreallera trey cotati seat 8 618, 506 478 , 733 458 ,929 2,585 | 17,219 95-86 0:54 3-60: 
MOLONEO cass chienioces ee Te coat 521,893 425,093 416, 248 1,695 7,150 97-92 0:40 1-68 
Winhiper see ite eee seed o 179, 087 139,712 134, 127 646 4,939 96-00 0-46 3°54 
VAM OOMY CL conte ceca cisetsteemie aide 117,217 97,416 93,565 401 3,450 96-05 0-41 3°54 
PEBINTICONT Sena ee ee ee 114,151 91,302 88,976 389 1,937 97-45 0-43 2-12 
NG Paral tase lasage mcmahon artis 107,843 85,923 83,205 401 2,317 96-84 0:47 2°69 
95,193 72,009 69,008 645 2,356 95-83 0-90 3°27 
63,305 48,906 47,996 154 756 98-14 0-31 1-55 
60,959 50,660 50,006 132 522 98-71 0-26 1-08 
58,821 44,713 43,640 138 935 97-60 0-31 2-09 
58,372 46,445 45,261 230 |. 954 97°45 0-50 2-05 
47,166 38, 042 87,397 128 517 98-30 0-34 1°36 
38,727 32,216 31,533 126 557 97-88 0-39 1-73 
38,591 30,668 30,091 107 470 | 98-12 0-35 1-53 
Vena aerstete ts sctew ee Naa 34,432 26,752 26,296 71 385 98-30 0:26 1:44 
Brantrondivncer hens cee ca es 29,440 23,552 22,834 85 633 96-95 0-36 2°69 
ASAT OOM reah slab ecste a actrcier- 25,739 19,668 19,387 67 214 98-57 0-34 1-09 
VOT CIED A Rd Mesld tess ane ae 25,001 18,543 18, 217 60 266 98-24 0°32 1-44 
i BATU Ged 5. 5etn apices ta ariel 24,117 17,099 15,476 142 1,481 90-51 0-83 8-66 
Sherbroolkesceteancenscas ers 23,515 18,397 17,308 148 941 | 94-08 0-80 5-12 
VON OVaqeouenaeeae eo eveaieetes 22,545 16,724 16,045 108 571 95-94 0:65 3°41 
RU DEGO URIVELS)s52.ece hones 22,367 16,853 15,497 172 1,184 91-95 1-02 7:03 
Katehenerwe tas. acon enes 21,7638 17,161 16,737 74 350 97-53 0-43 2-04 
Eine StON Sea Meee re Ase cee: 21, 753 17,843 | 17,544 76 223 98-32 0:43 1-25 
Sault Ste. Marie...........-: 21,092 15,692 14,875 43 774 94-79 0-28 4-93 
Peterboroushiessee ws astemiaca 20,994 16,879 16,576 71 232 98-21 0-42 1:37 
DODO INTHE | nos eatve nae ieiereyors 20,54 14, 704 13, 110 49 1,545 89-16 0-33 10-51 
HtaCatharinesienitcetiteenc.< 19,881 15,981 15,667 89 225 98 -03 0°56 1°41 
MOOSeVaWee vanes ss cement eis 19,285 14, 449 14, 202 30 217 98-29 0-21 1:50 
Guelphieyon ade nena sak 18, 128 14,778 14,470 60 248 97-91 0-41 1-68 
WVESEINOUN fies sels deta csi stele asics 17,593 15,420 15,348 20 52 99-53 0-13 0-34 
Moncton setaiaecantale.teterccee 17, 488 13,652 13,305 31 316 97-46 0-23 2-31 
AGIA COIBAV Ack ticcn moire: 17,007 12,361 11,634 100 627 94-12 0-81 5:07 
SELAGOLG te te paetn emilee er 16,094 12,887 12,749 39 99 98-93 0-30 0:77 
16,026 13,094 12,917 67 110 98-65 0-51 0:84 
15,404 11,344 10,828 74 442 95-45 0-65 3°90 
15,397 11713 10,394 56 | 1,263] 88-74 0-48 10-78 
14,886 11,064 10, 636 58 370 96-13 0-53 3°34 
14,877 12,054 11,881 . 20 153 98-56 Q-17 1:27 
14,764 11,902 11, 633 59 210 97-74 0-50 1-76 
14,495 11, 732 11,494 62 176 97-97 0-53 1-50 
13, 256 10,869 10,642 33 194 | 97-91 0-30 1°79 
13, 249 10,669 10,588 20 61 99-24 0-19 0-57 
13,216 10,717 10,608 23 86 98-98 0-22 0-80 
StrBonitace: Laas vas as 12,821 9,590 9,311 28 251 97-09 0-29 2-62 
Charlottetown.» sc.c sktines 12,347 9, 983 9,748 59 176 97-65 0-59 1-76 
PSOLOWI Cece eerie wnets one 12, 206 9,820 9,549 41 230 97-24 0-42 2-34 
Myon Sound...) ised eeleeaes 12,190 9, 792 9 599 32 161 98-03 0°33 1-64 
BDA Bas ry raat Rahs seek sins 11,940 9, 281 9,003 57 221 97-00 0-62 2-38 
egnbryd tele ndc sce 11,097 8,261 7,937 103 221 96-08 1-25 2-67 
ELV AGLUNO hs sarc, ceria sie: 10,859 8,772 8,303 37 432 94-65 0-42 4-93 
NOLEN Dame Hany oi cun tone el 10,692 7,768 7,435 47 286 95-71 0-60 3-69 
Shawinigan Falls............ 10,625 7,511 7,270 27 214 96°79 0-36 2-85 
LS Oe Oa ee a cere 10,470 7,741 7,293 79 369 94-21 1:02 4-77 
STOCK VEILS Mates oe. eecetae 3 10,043 8,457 8,297 27 133 98-11 0-32 1-57 
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11.—School Attendance. 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years of age are presented for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Tables 42 and 43 for 
Canada as a whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for the census 
of 1921 with those of 1911 and 1901, some things must be taken into account. In 
1921, as stated in the “Instructions to Enumerators”, the record of school attend- 
ance covered the nine months ended May 31, 1921, while in 1911 the period of school 
attendance had reference to the calendar year 1910; in the 1901 census it had refer- 
ence to the census year ended March 31, 1901; moreover, the records for 1901 
were compiled and published only for the age groups 5 to 9 and 10 to 19 years. 

In the 1921 census the population 5 to 19 years of age numbered 2,763,728, 
or 31-5 p.c. of the total population of stated ages (8,767,206), as compared with 
2,163,937 or 30-2 p.c. in a population of 7,169,960 of stated ages in 1911 and 
1,748,741 or 32-8 p.c. in a population of 5,322,238 of stated ages in 1901. 

In 1901, 52-18 p.c. of the population 5 to 19 years of age (1,748,741) attended 
school for some period; in 1911 there was a slight improvement, the percentage 
rising to 52-88 p.c. of the pepulation of this age (2,163,937), while in 1921 the pro- 
portion of the population (2,763,728) in this age group attending school rose to 
61-32 p.c., being a betterment of nearly 8} p.c. on the population 5 to 19 over that 
of the previous census. It is also worthy of note that the percentage of school 
attendance of males 5 to 19, which showed a falling off from 1901 to 1911, increased 
from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 60-79 p.c. of the total in 1921. The proportion of the 
female population 5 to 19.reported attending school for any period rose from 51-99 
p.c. of the total female population in this age group in 1901 to 53-63 p.c. in 1911 
and to 61-86 p.c. in 1921 (Tables 42 and 43). 


42.—School Attendance of the Total Population! 5 to 19 Years of Age, inclusive, for 
all Canada in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Schedule. 
1901. 1911. 1921 1901. LO1d. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

5-9 years—Total..| 615,899} 783,252/1,048,761| 311,134) 395,045) 528,700) 304,765) 388,207| 520,061 
Atschoolis...-2 367,903} 459,682] 686,616] 187,045} 232,581] 345,496] 180,858) 227,101} 341,120 
Not at school....| 247,996} 323,570) 362,145) 124,089} 162,464) 183,204) 123,907} 161,106) 178,941 
10-19 years—Total .|1,132,842/1,380,685/1, 714,967) 575,949) 706,155) 864,579) 556,893) 674,530} 850,388 
At school........ 543,758} 684,599/1,008,178] 276,601} 341,745] 501,520] 267,157] 342,854) 506,658 
Not at school....| 589,084] 696,086} 706,789] 299,348) 364,410] -363,059) 289,736) 331,676} 348,730 
5-19 years—Total .|1, 748, 741/2, 163, 937|2, 763, 728] 887, 083/1, 101, 200/1,393, 279! 861, 658/1, 062, 737/1,370, 449 
At school........ 911, 661]1, 144, 281/1, 694,794) 463,646] 574,326] 847,016) 448,015) 569,955) 847,778 
1-3 months....}| 51,986} 42,514) 72,544) 27,946] 21,904] 36,596) 24,040) 20,610; 35,948 
46 “ 114,861} 131,343] 133,419] 60,333} 68,468) 68,078) 54,528) 62,875} 65,341 
1-0 as 744,814) 970,424/1,488,831| 375,367] 483,954) 742,342) 369,447; 486,470) 746,489 
Not at school....| 837,080/1,019, 656/1, 068,934) 423,437} 526,874] 546,263] 413,643) 492,782) 522,671 


Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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43.—Percentage of School Attendance of Total Population! 5 to 19 Years of Age, inclu- 
sive, for all Canada in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Schedule. ‘Ta: aleine iit 
crease crease crease 
| 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | “yo45_ 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 1911- 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | J974_ 
1921. 1921. 1921. 
Dic: p.c.| p.c. |} p.c. RC Nes MOK FOO IOs Weer | jores |! Toxes 


5-9 years—Total— 


At SOhaGli chew. cn os 59-73] 58-69] 65-47] +6-78] 60-12] 58°87] 65-35] +6-48) 59-34] 58-50) 65-59 47-09 
Not at school....... 40-27 41-31] 34-53] —6-78] 39-88] 41-13] 34-65) —6-48] 40-66) 41-50} 34-41)—7-09 
10-19 years—Total— 
IATSCHOO] sa cctoeieces's 48-00) 49-58) 58-79} +9-21} 48-03] 48-40] 58-01] +9-61) 47-97) 50-83) 59-58|+8-75 
Not at school....... 52-00] 50-42) 41-21} —9-21) 51-97] 51-60] 41-99} —9-61] 52-03} 49-17) 40-42|—8-75 
5-19 years—Total— j 
PAWSChOOl math aaa 52-13) 52-88] 61-32] 48-44] 52-27) 52-15] 60-79] +8-64) 51-99] 53-63) 61-86/+8-23 
1-3 months....... 2-97) 1-97} 2-62) +0-65} 3-15) 1-99) 2-62) +0-63] 2-79) 1-94] 2-62)+0-68 
ARG ES cgutzeys 6:57} 6-07] 4-83] —1-24| 6-80} 6-22} 4-89) —1-33} 6-33] 5-92) 4-77/—1-15 
Oy ETE, ARE 42-59] 44-84] 53-87) 19-03] 42-32] 43-94) 53-28) +9-34) 42-87) 45-77 54-47 +8:70 
Not at school....... 47-87| 47-12] 38-68] —8-44) 47-73] 47-85] 39-21] —8-64) 48-01} 46-37] 38-14|—8-23 


[Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In Table 44 the records of school attendance are presented for 1911 and 1921 
for the total population 7 to 14 years (Indians included). The table shows that 
there were 1,526,948 persons, including Indians, in the nine provinces of the Domin- 
ion in 1921 between the ages of 7 and 14, of whom 1,352,711 or 88-59 p.c. attended 
school in the school year, as compared with 922,429 or 79-78 p.c. out of a total 
population of 1,156,270 in this age period who were reported as having attended 
school in 1911. 

For Canada (exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories), out of every 
1,000 children, 7 to 14 years of age, 886 attended school for some period in 1921, 
as against 798 in 1911. Perhaps the improvement in school attendance in the decade 
will be more evident if it be noted that the number of children (7-14) not attending 
school was reduced from 202 per 1,000 in 1911 to 114 in 1921. The betterment in 
school attendance shown for Canada as a whole is reflected in each of the provinces. 
In 1911 Prince Edward Island held the premier position with 84-60 p.c. of the 
population 7-14 at school; in 1921 the first position goes to Ontario with 91-48 p.c. 
of the population 7-14 at school for some period in the year, followed by British 
Columbia with 90-02 p.c. The greatest improvement in school attendance is shown 
by the Prairie Provinces and the smallest by the Maritime Provinces, but this is 
largely due to the fact that in 1911 Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick each showed a school attendance of better than 80 p.c., whereas Alberta 
reported an attendance of less than 63 p.c., Saskatchewan was under 67 p.c. and 
Manitoba had a school attendance of slightly more than 74 p.c. of the population 
of compulsory school age. 
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44.—School Attendance of the Population 7 to 14 Years of Age by Provinces in 1911 


and 1921. 
At school for Not at At school by months. 
Total. any period. school. ——_——_ 
Provinces. 1-3. 4-6. 7-9. 


No. No. p.c. No. p-c:,|| No. o)p;e: No. | p.c. No. p.c. 


Canada... .1921) 1,526,948/1,352,711| 88-59] 174,237) 11-41/37,881) 2-48|97,875| 6-41)1,216,955| 79-70 
1911) 1,156,270) 922,429] 79-78) 233,841) 20-22/24,295) 2-10)94,452| 8-17) 803,682) 69-51 

P. E. Island...1921 15,169] 18,357) 88-05} 1,812} 11-95) 812] 5-35) 1,985] 13-09) 10,560) 69-61 
1911 16,616) 14,057) 84-60) 2,559) 15-40) 563 °39} 2,211] 13-31) . 11,283) 67-90 

Nova Scotia...1921 92,944} 81,139} 87-39} 11,805] 12-61) 2,778 -99| 7,550} 8-13) 70,811) 76-27 
1911 84,367] 69,903) 82-86] 14,464) 17-14) 2,679] 3-18) 9,974) 11-82} 57,250] 67-86 


New 1921 71,481} 59,518) 83-26) 11,963} 16-74) 3,329 66] 8,753| 12-24) 47,436) 66-36 
Brunswick...1911 62,588} 50,100} 80-05) 12,488) 19-95) 1,965 14] 7,928) 12-67} 40,207) 64-24 
Quebec........ 1921) 455,919} 394,587) 86-55} 61,332] 13-45) 7,006 -54/14,934| 3-28) 372,647) 81-73 
1911} 372,551) 301,482} 80-92) 71,069) 19-08} 3,975 °07/12,831| 3-44] 284,676) 76-45 

Ontario. 05 1921} 456,757) 417,846) 91-48} 38,911} 8-52) 7,172 -57|17,999| 3-94) 392,675) 85-97 


1911) 877,704} 318,042) 84-20) 59,662) 15-80) 7,415 
Manitoba...... 1921 112,607; 100,692) 89-42) 11,915) 10-58) 3,054 
1911 72,552} 538,956) 74:37) 18,596] 25-63) 2,013 
Saskatchewan 1921 142,042) 124,929) 87-95) 17,113) 12-05) 7,466 
1911 72,426) 48,316] 66-71) 24,110) 33-29) 2,538 


29,810} 7-89] 280,817! 74-35 
71] 7,745) 6-88} 89,893) 79-83 
-77| 7,420) 10-23) 44,523) 61-37 
26/28, 182] 16-32} 94,281) 66-37 
51/14,082| 19-44) 31,696} 43-76 


bet et OT OO OT DD DO Rt Rt CO HCO DO 
oO 
for) 


Alberta........ 1921) 102,605} 90,943) 88-63} 11,662} 11-37] 5,296 *16}12,520) 12-20) 73,127) 71-27 
1911 54,928} 34,527) 62-86) 20,401] 37-14} 2,330 +24! 7,616) 13-87] 24,581) 44-75. 
British 1921 77,424) 69,700} 90-02) 7,724) 9-98) 968 25| 3,207} 4-14) 65,525) 84-63 


Columbia. ..1911 42,538} 32,046) 75-33} 10,492) 24-67) 817 -92 2,580 6:06] 28,649) 67-35 


1Eixclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In comparing the two years it should be noticed that the figures in the 1911 
census refer to the calendar year 1910, while those in the 1921 census refer to the 
nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. It is particularly necessary to 
remember this when comparing the number and proportions attending from 7 to 
9 months. The difference, however, is not so great as it might seem from the fact 
that one census referred apparently to twelve months, while the other referred to 
nine. Out of the twelve months would have to be deducted the vacation periods of 
about two months, although during these vacations summer schools (which were 
in existence in 1911 toa greater extent than in 1921) were in operation. The advant- 
age which the net ten months period of 1911 had over the nine month period of 
1921 in enabling a larger proportion of children to be present more than 7 months 
was perhaps neutralized by the fact that there would be a large influx of very young 
children just beginning school after the first of June. These children attending 
only one month before the end of the school year would tend to lower the pro- 
portion attending the full period. This point partly explains the fact that the 
census figures are lower than the figures of Departments of Education. 

The points of chief interest, perhaps, are: (1) the proportion of the population 
7 to 14 years of age inclusive (the compulsory school ages for many of the provinces) 
at school in 1911 and 1921; (2) the proportion at the same age at school from 7 to 
9 months; and (3) the regularity of attendance of those actually at school as shown. 
by the proportion of those at school attending 7 to 9 months as follows:— 


1911. 1921, 

Percentage of the population 7 to 14 years attending school for any 
DOTIO 3. s:c5e Sahat Ne cnt nae eae See CA MEE Le Mn ee ; 79°8 88-6 
Percentage of population 7-14 attending 7-9 months.................. 69-5 79°7 
Percentage of those at school (7-14 years) attending 7-9 months..... 87-2 90-0 


Table 45 shows the number and proportion of the population 7 to 14 years in 
each province, exclusive of Indians, who attended school for any period, and of 
those who attended for a full term. As stated elsewhere, 89-10 p.c. of the 1,508,846 
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children 7 to 14 years of age in the nine provinces (Indians excluded) attended 
school for some period and 80-25 p.c. were at school from 7 to 9 months in the school 


year. 


45.—Number and Percentage of the Population 7-14 Years of Age who attended 
School for any Period in 1921, (Indians excluded). 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


Alberta 


Population 7 to 14 years of age. 
Attending school for | Not attending school) Attending school 7 to 
Total. any period. for any period. 9 months. 

No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Aedes 15,121 13,322 88-10 1,799 11-90 10,538 69-69 
Aree 92,553 80,914 87-42 11,639 12-58 70,728 76-42 
tae Ree LAVA) 59,314 83°25 11,938 16-75 47,328 66-42 
453,398 393,142 86-71 60, 256 13-29 371,510 81-94 
452,750 415,947 91-87 36,803 8-13 391,285 86-42 
110, 228 99,548 90-31 10,680 9-69 89,068 80:80 
OO ON 139,640 124,071 88-85 15,569 11-15 93,609 67-04 
100,362 90,178 89-85 10, 184 10-15 72,439 72°18 
t eite 73,542 67,935 92-38 5,607 7:62 64,273 87-40 
BPS 1,508,846) 1,344,371 89-10} 164,475 10-90} 1,210,778 80-25 


The percentage of the population 5 to 19 years of age attending school by age 
periods and sex is shown by provinces in Table 46. 


46.—Percentage of the Population, Male and Female, by certain Age Periods, 
attending School, 1921.1 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island. . 


Nova Scotia 


Alberta 


Canada. o...sc..06 ht 


5-19 years. 


M. 
60-00 


ing, 


61-40 
62-41 
58-10 
59-08 
64-67 
63-71 


63-79 
67-04 


62-15) 


5 years. 


6-9 years. 


10-14 years. 


M. F. 

13-43} 10-95 
14-08] 14-87 
6:21} 7-18 
17-54) 19-04 
18-13} 18-92 
6-73] 6-60 
9-22) 9-21 
5:55) 5-75 
4-71) 5-38 


M. F. 

75-55) 75-52 
75-78} 75-90 
69-68] 70-77 
80-92) 80-87 
83-32) 83-50 
78-21! 77-40 
75-96) 74-94 
73°31] 72-89 
80-32) 79-37 


M. F. 

89-38} 89-46 
88-84) 89-01 
83-81) 85-07 
84:78] 84-61 
92-18] 92-05 
91-74) 91-67 
90-34) 90-08 
92-75] 92-47 
93-38) 93-14 


13-76| 14-59 


62-25 


79-49} 79-36 


89-21} 89-10 


15-19 years. 
M. 125 


29-88 
32-30 
28:07 
19-22 
28-36 
30-88 
27-56 
35-99 
38-41 


26:78 


1Exclusive of Yukon, Northwest Territories and Indians. 


7-14 years. 
M. 12% 


88-46) 87-73 
87-48] 87:37 
82-67] 83-83 
86-80) 86-62 
91-91) 91-83 
90-40} 90-22 
89-14) 88-55 
90-03] 89-67 
92-74) 92-01 


89-19) 89-01 


Taking. now the improvement at each age, the following percentages of the 
population at each age from 5 to 14 attended school 7 to 9 months in 1911 and 1921. 
(Comparison is vitiated here to a small extent by the inclusion of Indians in 1911, 
but the effect on the round numbers used is insignificant.) 


5 years. 
8 


77 36 


77 


87 85 


6 years, 
30 


7 years. 
57 


70 


85 


8 years. 9 years. 
71 76 
81 87 


81 


10 years. 11 years. 12 years. 13 years. 14 years. 
7 79 75 68 5 


66 


The attendance at the ages of 10 to 14 would probably give the best description 
of the attendance of Canadian-born as compared with that of British-born and 


foreign-born. 


7 to 9 months:— 


Canadian-born 
British-born 


1911. 
74 


The following percentages of the population at these ages attended 


1921. 
82 
83 
71 
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At the ages 7 to 14 the following were the percentages :— 


1911. 1921. 
Canadian-born 72 81 
British-born we asics cos nce le Se One eles ea ae 62 83 
Fore len- boris iccraice Bos aarspolery trecee a alae taeee woes egdteh oak ho ear UNNe sreiea epee 48 71 


Comparing rural and urban districts the following proportion of the population 
at the ages of 7 to 14 attended 7 to 9 months:— 


1911. 1921. 
BEAT 6 es) Rois SiR OM ARNE ot ris ty th ea At RR pee bay met ih 405 Sor 64-1 72 
Urbana rite nit Face ia ie erecta cls eae ica te en AT te OLS 79°6 89 


Comparative statistics of school attendance in cities of 10, 000 population ves 
over are presented in Table 47. 


47.—School Attendance of Children 7 to 14 Years of Age in Cities of 10,000 Pemauey. 
and over, 1921. 


Popu- Popu- At school for At school by 
Cities and Towns. lation, lation, any period. months. 
1921. 7-14.00 |—— | — 
years No p.c. 1-3 4-6 7-9 
Montreslecqonmanieaccds scscie. 618,506 | 103,810 93,475 90-04 695 1,930 90,850 
Oroutonceaedae 521,893 72,380 67,974 93-91 543 1,906 65,525 
Winnipeg.. 179, 087 28,772 27,812 96-66 267 ‘586 26,959 
Vancouver. 117,217 15,648 14,800 94-58 102 417 14,281 
Hamilton.. 114,151 16,513 15,274 92-50 111 514 14,649 
Ottawa.... 107,843 16,055 14,887 92-73 100 244 14,548 
Qucgheisrsiscscansemecet eee 95,193 16,329 14, 735 90-24 106 338 14,291 
Cal Paryes vaco me eee oer: 63,305 9,747 9,491 97-37 60 165 9,266 
On OU:..-n<.a/aiy asieeseins on 60,959 8,136 T,28 94-92 45 119 7,559 
HGMONLONe set eine eee cee 58,821 9,760 9,091 93-15 55 201 8,885 
a ifax. Pe ovo ciate econ 58,372 8,665 8,177 94-37 36 132 8,009 
Stalolmnvncee acer eer cbr 47,166 7,023 6,445 91-77 19 91 6,335 
Victoria. h Stancuee ee. 38,727 5,391 5, 123 95-03 35 186 4,902 
Windsorss..iee tednseaa nen cee 38,591 5,064 4,769 94-17 40 110 4,619 
LENG y ai leant Aare wane Oe 34,432 5,169 4,947 95:71 65 45 |. 4,837 
IBTSMMOLde.3.;. sates Sacer rae » 29,440 4,437 4,168 93-94 25 124 4 019 
DASkat Oona weacoas re eeay 25,739 3,990 3,834 96-09. 18 62 3,754 
V ETCUne en ae recut ers Selena. 25,001 4,328 3,799 87-78 28 52 3,719 
LUI Wee aaerie wei watacers ete ake 24,117 4,646 4,163 89-60 31 68 4,064 
Sherbrooke stare wees 23,515 4,083 3,627 88-83 80 141 3,406 
Sy diieyndarcscesaniee eee waiess 22,545 4,158 3,796 91:29 19 49 3,728 
ThreelRivietsmacndeecea ae 22,367 4,095 8,663 89-45 61 148 3,454 
HITCH ONETi ei sat sere sees 21,763 3, 293 SiR} 94-84 17 58 3,048 
Kine stones esse ene 21753 3,079 2,929 95-13 8 67 2,854 
allt wove. Wan) cheaene cen ree. 21,092 3,593 3,397 94-54 36 66 3,295 
Peterborouslitesetnnihe st sles 20,994 3,290 3,097 94-13 24 48 3,025 
HorteyWal liar es eee eee aa 20,541 3,828 8,655 95-48 37 97, 3,521 
Sty Catharinesse.c se. es case. 19,881 2,696 2,506 |* 92-95 6 36 2,464 
M Oose daiwa seine soammenieits 19,285 BSA 3,012 96-51 25 57 2,930 
Giro lphiver cc tees eee ate 18, 128 2,674 2,499 93-46 11 35 2,453 
Westinountaecseimecname an enen 17,593 2,112 1,973 93-42 9 17 1,947 
Moncton... ; ah 17,488 2, 579 2,387 92-56 vf 45 2,335 
Glace Bay ert eee ohn 17,007 3,688 3,379 91-62 29 55 3,295 
Stratlordwer sca an eee 16,094 2/395 2,224 92-86 9 18 2,197 
St: Phomias...-..-0).sonen be 16,026 2,305 2,208 95-79 12 91 2,105 
Lachine genet sor eee 15,404 2,883 2,541 88-14 6 63 2) 472 
IBTANGONs;. sis ees aienice ies 15,397 2,595 2,497 96-22 36 56 2/405 
IPGrt Arohurec. eee eae 14,886 2,642 27583 95°87 12 70 2,451 
DATNIAS acts earaeare ites ele 14,877 2,112 2,025 95-88 14 23 1,988 
INtagara) Wall sissies eerie cio 14,764 2,037 1,840 90-33 4 23 1,813 
New Westminster............ 14, 495 OHSS 2,180 94-25 18 63 2,099 
Chath ceieh eee ete 13,256 1,861 1,769 95-06 16 60 1,693 
@utromontc seeaeiteechme ee 13,249 2,015 1,886 93-60 11 24 1,851 
Galtrea. sec aicaren tenuion 13,216 1,899 1,758 92-58 10 41 1,707 
DStBonitage cee .ss nwo 12,821 PWS 2,181 95-78 25 56 2,100 
Charlottetown... t.s..csscee 12,347 1,770 1,622 91-64 9 39 1,574 
Bellemllarser sees. eee e tee 12,206 1,828 1,739 95-13 ‘ 12 42 1,685 
Omenisound pee-s- sweeten 12,190 1,908 1,847 96-80 23 37 1,787 
Oshawa teeta Melctionie cite 11,940 1,811 1,542 85-15 17 42 1,483 
ethbridg@ess acs. asta «sje « 11,097 1,890 1,843 97-51 13 53 Ue aie 
DE ELVACINE NOs. cease aselee ns 10,859 1,722 1,561 90-65 8 23 1,530 
North Bays ctarsnreshinea toutes 10,692 1,932 1,816 94-00 14 32 1,770 
Sha wiitean a aU See eres cjereys, is 10,625 2,040 1,876 91-96 9 17 1,850 


QUSVIRstitor aes cartsem ares aie eiee 10,470 2,286 2,073 90-68 27 53 1,993 
Biockyille nieisetasaketa etetotet esate etelst= 10,043 1,256 1,186 94-43 13 33 1,140 
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12.—Quinquennial Population of the Prairie Provinces. 


The Census and Statistics Act, 1905, provided for taking a census of population 
and agriculture in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1906 and in every tenth 
year thereafter, thus instituting, in addition to the general decennial census for all 
Canada, a quinquennial census of population and agriculture for the three prairie 
provinces. The quinquennial census of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
therefore taken as for June 1, 1916, and the complete results were published in a 
report dated January 12, 1918. A summary of the principal data was published in 

‘the Year Book for 1918, pages 10£-112. 

Total Population of Prairie Provinces.—The male and female population 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta (a) by provinces, (b) by the electoral dis- 
tricts constituted by the Representation Act, 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, c. 51), and (c) by 
cities, towns and villages, as compared with the population by sex for 1911 and by 
totals for 1901 and 1906, was published in the Year Book of 1916-17 (pp. 95-105). 
The total population of the three prairie provinces in'1916 was returned as 1,698,220, 
as compared with 1,328,121 in 1911, 808,863 in 1906, and 419,512 in 1901. As the 
population of the prairie provinces in 1921 was 1,956,082, the increase during the 
five-year period since 1916 was 257,862 or 15-18 p.c. This comparatively low 
rate of increase, as compared with the increase of 28 p.c. during the five years 
ended 1916, was undoubtedly due to the effect of the war in restricting immigration. 
Table 48 shows the population of the prairie provinces for 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916 
and 1921, the population being distinguished by sex for 1911 and 1916. In Table 49 
are furnished statistics of the population of Manitoba from 1870, and of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta from 1901, with the percentage of increase in each quinquennium. 


48.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, 1901, 1966, 1911, 1916 and 1921. 


1901. 1906. 1911. 1916. 1921, 
Provinces. Fe- Fe- 
Total. | Total. | Males.} males.| Total. | Males. males. Total. Total. 
IMAnItODAS cence n. 255,211) 365,688] 252,954] 208,440 461,394] 294,609] 259,251 553,860 610,118 
Saskatchewan....... 91,279| 257,763} 291,730] 200,702 492,432! 363,787] 284,048 647,835 757,510 
Alberta.............| 78,022] 185,412] 223),792) 150,508 374,295| 277,256] 219,269 496,525 588,454 
Total...........| 419,512] 808,863) 768,476| 559,645] 1,328,121) 935,652] 762,568] 1,698,220) 1,956,082 


49.—Population of the Prairie Provinces by Sex at each Census Period from 1870 
for Manitoba and from 1901 for Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Population. Increase over Preceding Census. 
Province and Years..©.|————________- 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. Females. Total. 
No No No No. p.c No p.c No p.c 
Manitoba— 
TS IO-s cucaunererevetevetehy acters 6,317 5,911 12,228 - - - - - - 
SL SSD rN Pht eras siete 35,123 27,137 62,260] 28,806|456-01} 21,226/359-10| 50,032/409-16 
TESO SR nee cas Oo naions 59,594 49 ,046 108,640] 24,471) 69-67} 21,909) 80-73) 46,380] 74-49 
EIU Us Ae hes an a 84,342 68,164 152,506] 24,748] 41-53} 19,118] 88-98) 43,866] 40-37 
1 tol sea ee CEE a ee 1 i 193 ,425 - - - - 40,919} 26-83 
OTe ar dis ts 138,504 116,707 255,211} 54,162] 64-22) 48,543) 71-22) 102,705) 67-34 
TOOG AT ee ot ame rbaciols 205,183 160,505 365,688] 66,679] 48-14) 43,798! 37-53} 110,477} 43-29 
MUU ES See be coe eae 252,954 208,440 461,394! 47,771] 23-28] 47,935] 29-87] 95,706) 26-17 
Lh eo. CAE LAC AO CREE 294,609 259,251 553,860} 41,655) 16-51] 50,811] 24-37) 92,466) 20-04 
ROR A ea Er etd ied sieais' ed 320,567 289,551 610,118} 25,958! 8-811 30,300] 11-69] 56,258! 10-16 


1 In 1896 the Census consisted of a count of population only. 
2 Ten-year increase shown. 
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49.—Population of Prairie Provinces by Sex at each Census Period from 1870 for 
Manitoba and from 1901 for Saskatchewan and Alberta.—concluded. 


Population. Increase over Preceding Census. 
Provinces and Years. 
Males. {Females.| Total. Males. Females. Total, 
No. No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Saskatchewan— 

1901 Seer eer as se ames 49,431 41,848 91,279 - - - - - - 

L906 ree tele ob 152,791 104,972 257,763) 103,360/209-10| . 63,124)150-84| 166,484|182-39 

LOUTSRS ace eros aeons 291,730 200,702 492,432) 138,939} 90-93] 95,730} 91-20] 234,669) 91-05 

LOUGE Zee er etAee cane 363, 787 284,048 647,835] 72,057) 24-70) 83,346) 41-52) 155,403) 31-50 

LAE rete aerate won tiee 413,700} 343,810} 757,510] 49,913) 13-72] 59,762) 21-04! 109,675) 16-93 
Alberta— 

TQOUE NE as rosin Rete 41,019 32,003 73,022 - - - - - = 

MOOG Sr te a een Oe 108, 283 77,129 185,412} 67,264/}162-98} 45,126)141-00) 112,390/153-91 

LOTS eee ec a oleicicek oe 223,792 150,503 374,295] 115,509/106-67| 73,374] 95-13] 188,883|101-87 

DOUG Ro totetetanete tes abet ers 277,256 219,269 496,525) 53,464) 23-89} 68,766} 45-69) 122,230) 32-66 

LO DIES Setanta a civerae mrt 324,208 264,246 588,454} 46,952) 16-93) 44,977) 20-51) 91,929) 18-51 
Prairie Provinces— 

EO lesa Res ei Aine crak a 228,954) 190,558] 419,512 - - - - - - 

LON Gis) ee ee. 466,257| 342,606) 808,863] 237,303]103-64| 152,048} 79-79] 389,351] 92-81 

IRD bile chee a rire rie Sear ee 768,476| 559,645} 1,328,121) 302,219) 64-82] 217,089] 63-35) 519,258] 64-20 

NOTE Nes een weeatetmeniene 935, 652 762,568] 1,698,220} 167,176] 21-75) 202,923! 36-26) 370,099) 28-87 

OD Teeter crits vets ticlets 1,058,475 897,607] 1,956,082] 122,823} 13-13) 135,039] 17-71] 257,862) 15-18 


13.—Population of the British Empire. 


During the decade 1911-1921 the boundaries of the British Empire were con- 
tracted by the voluntary giving up of Egypt and expanded by the addition of various: 
territories as a result of the war. The increases of territory were mainly in Africa, 
where the Tanganyika Territory, Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons 
and Togoland were added to the Empire, with an aggregate area of 731,000 square: 
miles and an estimated population of slightly over 5,000,000. In Asia the territories 
acquired by mandate from the League of Nations include Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, with 3,606,464 inhabitants on an area of 152,250 square miles. In the 
Pacific, the territories added to the Empire include Western Samoa, the Territory 
of New Guinea, the Bismarck archipelago and part of the Solomon islands, all-of 
which were formerly German possessions. According to the most reliable estimates, 
the total area of these regions is 90,812 square miles with a population of 592,157. 

Statistics of the area and population of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1921 are given in Table 50, together with comparative figures of popu- 
lation for 1911. 


59.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


(From the British Statistical Abstract, Statesman’s Year Book, and other sources.) 


Area in Population. 

Countries. square - 

miles, 1921.} Census of | Census of 

1911. 1921. 
Europe. - 

mnglandvand Wales! ci. loh a. teen Hee eect «Rees cc ere nee 58,340 (36,070,492 | 37,885,242 

PSCOUL AM CP ER APN ctor dreds ri cisis i. tase, MOM Oe os Re TT eee 30,405 | 4,760,904 4,882,288 
Northern Irelands.» ce ucsst sey mee eek tee ser EL ee: 39 586 1,250,531 1,284,0002 
[PEST ANTSe!S Cate aga ce see corte sa ee Ceaee ee ee Nr Meco } A (3,139,688) 3,165,0004 

Tslorote Ma men tts oe cts. fic disk Ge en ee cs ee en cee 227 52,016 60, 238 

Channelilslands etary seein cee ee ee oe ee ee ee 75 96,899 89,614 

Gilbral tanseeee mit err eae ote TRE kee, EEL eee t 19,120 20,638 

Meili Oe ree tecrc een cctort ae more Stihl ialits CORA oe ee 117 211,564 213,024 


otal, Europe ste Shc ou he ee ee 121,751; | 45,601,214 | 47,600,044 
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59.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—continued. 
teen ty Population. 
Countries. eater Census of | Census of 
miles, 1921. 1911. 1921. 
. Asia. 
PNGLORERINGUICITI OME CLITON prs Ae AER terre sccs ce certcls sale siclalnie ma eimentrets ais 80 46,165 54,923 
SOC CURAME TS. atm eee nora cic footy, winery onus ay sui edeie ercfontbe late Lelopainceye sete aisi® 1,382 12,000 12,0003 
Borneo— 
SrinistmNOrt neGOLneo wh micw ws cteeseveisinizzs oaelss Geir veraeues niece is 31,106 208,183 257,804 
TUN OME re Ree me OES «cd CHAR RN: Nt Ac caters apasactie Mataveveve sis otp nptaalee ts 4,000 21,718 25,454 
Senile iuodcaadtot GO See ha Santis nae e eros STE IO Oee mae nes 42,000 500,000 600,000 
EOLA BOrne Opts SVR een ene a cee eacice seiatewviieadeleliscsyeherel 77,106 729,901 883 , 258 
Pa brommls leno tramastr coi adic uck eiacta sean toe Mena aaa 275 - 110,0004 
(CVS ORs 24 6 Ee AR eee oe Ded an Ont A mire cee Ser IC ay cenit nee, 25,3801 4,106,350 4,504,549 
NICHI AUGER Be os ire ae a 7 eh ag - = 70,0004 
Cyprus GA ROPING SMO NRG IR RIS Nec cPe cages snateTereresey acslepepedtieseonstitt 3,584 274,108 \ 310,709 
ON OPISON LS Fn hy Moh a cdi Se MAG ho ote orm Nelalnis ee movies ruic ecb tess nian 366,145 
Nera erricOrles Me mick arte Rae Mester ake ace rscatnstishsy eickcee cra atleletereistouers 391 90,594 Jf 625, 166 
EIEN PES REGIS Leen PERE seat A NECN Sports ass, siaierstoraieiols, | asoenaraloaeaas 1,093,074 |244,221,377 |247,003,293 
ING ELVG, SUELO SEO Meee M eI hy cole csr ce vstutcysesusloute vic. sietdinesccoine, eter 709,555 | 70,888,854 | 71,939,187 
MOGa llc tees cer cra cites yeah sale ater cian nia ammeter raise 1,802,629 |315,110,231 |318,942,480 
Straits Settlements ‘ L502 715,529 
Labuan 28 6,546 |f 983,769 
Christmas Is 62 1,463 1,1004 
Cocos or Keeling Is = 749 800 
1,662 724,287 885, 669 
Asiatic Mandates— é 
Halles in omesen wenn mAs der eer eicionayayaaen tone a Rane cee ee aaaa wie a oiates 9,000 - 757 , 182 
MMIGSOPObAROIALCLNACI)ih- save e that ake icseracn, clamor islatelaicisvevese citations 143,250 - 2,849 , 28216 
sRotalepAsiatie: Mandates th acct onsiap.ccusisncme cece sek 152,250 - 3,606,464 
Federated Malay States— 
PE eee ee recta hater recat tov tase Soa svatecocevare eis le austere a erei ein ar etoreiens, afer 7,875 494 057 599,055 
SOLAN TOR Me ee em ascii ON cate o tiesie hoe Cine Bence en Cte oe neers 3,138 294,035 401,009 
Neer Sem bilan 2 taxa eee due Ries yoann al dicee Moet eee PR 3 130,199 178,762 
TSE) ren ete: Be Feels Airs pao 5, cin Seley ne en gen a cy ey ae 14,037 118,708 146,064 
Total pHederatedi Malay Statesi.ccc<- ceca cae c ccs seek | 27,623 1,036,999 1,324,890 
Unfederated Malay States— 
Tho ONES ARE bir sh.) CORORESE Sh LI? Oh Ie EE SSHRC mCer tcl 7,500 180,412 282 ,234 
LEGTe EW nian de ttat Sn dnl ote Ebteto eae Roe aE enone as 3,800 245,986 338,554 
Tete RA RC ear chatty 5 MCR oc 8 HERE ORCC OE Coon mini ie cere 316 32,746 40,091 
Nel a ban yp ane as see Eo hae ae ANE aioke cheese 5,870 286,751 309, 293 
DORAN ES Seine Sere ore ee Ge ess alates o) a aitvo eset cveleiesesire ave eyevere eos ores 6,000 154,073 153 ,092 
Total, Unfederated Malay States...........seeeseeeees 23,486 899,968 | 1,123,264 
WVSRET EL WV Glinciyree sits AiGes arc atts ala o ior ciate stadt esc re asso wiejeie eceieinve euseviene faaetoleveae 285 147,133 - 154,416 
TR OCAUA SIA yt ee pee iets oe errs erates Ae oinys arene 2,116,084 323,548,881 |332,607,788 
Africa. 
British East Africa— 
envy aiColonyiang: Prot: pike cctirrasdisceecrer ccs tee eect 245,060 | 2,402,8638 | 2,376,000 
Tanganyika Terr. (late German East Africa).................. 365,000 - 4,124,438 
rales rote ka as has ccaomraitte' + o> 9 tusicieus.o cosictean\e @ataba pate obseercetop eet 110,3009 | 2,848,325 | 3,066,32710 
Ap VANS CO, Gn donoene Ml Ogre COD AC OMNGEIOS Tac aToS Oday 96 ¢ 640 114,000 197.0004 
“A Lei of yf) SRE A Pn SOOO ERO aa o name cise somos sok a 83, mt 2 
Circa fit age? b Sitesi. Ghee iets Dremel a apa en PR Reta apr Sein ape The Ciera nt 20 368,791 
OD ETICNR CIOS Ol ettic ds = tae ey Saccnye: © 6couend nse able (over saretstonelel stagione asin 89 6,690 |} 385,074 
BN SEU ANE EY Ob fat phersccy te (SYS A hoa ol Sryeves tsk eyarn Gy ocasos ai ons obese acto tatele me ote Blieinicin 39,573 970,430 1,201,983 
ebralleloriea | een wees 8h SME el ke... 5 mas uipeast amr ee pian nGinieiel: 47 3,477 3,747 
PERO ONBIOMAM tier oor ieste ii ssi wie abe: olals Sitarne sc ee eer erate deals 34 400 250 
BES COmNC ss, CUDA, eaters clsisis vate a ¥ o'slovie staveeieis'vie's, 4ictoie wrsialisve ctnyere WAe sis - - 130 
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50.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—continued. 
Area in Population. 
Countries. square 
miles, 1921.) Census of | Census of 
1911. 1921. 
Africa—concluded. 
Seyeholles: |i f.c Wein tence aire MAA Me cise sine wie GOs eciece ereltis, etearant ies 156 22,691 24,523 
Somaliland Prat. secsc ces cece ree rete hee eels renee 68,000 344,323 300,00C4 
South Africa— 
IBaSUtoland: es ase ceciqee ee a tioi tr neck sn 55.5;0 oe ace oer eeiee 11,716 404,507 498,781 
IBechuanalandsProtiac cae ete ios e cust ner est eo ee een 275,000 io so0) 152,983 
 HOGESIAL SOULMERN Sona: Mad teecaaine civ stress cides eater ort’ everest 149,000 771,077 806,620 
Rbodesia PNorthernves. ete fc,cc toa. cas noes wae mete aera ees 291,000 822,482 931,500 
SS yy euz Lam tee elie tebe atai leva et sari iavevesderaseislov ot rale asavs epetereee ean teint ace 6,678 99,959 133,563 
Union of South Africa—— 
Cape ol Good sone ss wvrsc cals mide siveis aetohed oie herrea acres savers 276,966 | 2,564,965 | 2,782,719 
ING ballet Oe eee einem sid PUR Se rece giclee chiens taretyteletnncerseurate aasie eteee 35,284 | 1,194,043 | 1,429,398 
Orange FreeiStatesr vache ssiias orate aa aCe Bee tee ee Pere 50,389 528,174 628,827 
PEPAMS VAI meet erste city tye veve: fats scale Or Siaheve he Reto LTe ines mek ee icereene 110,450 | 1,686,212 | 2,087,636 
Sou thaw es ueairiGaeerar a7 cel acta oe ee eee eran 322,400 - 227,732 
Total, Union of SouthyAtricascccs seers secretes 795,489 | 5,973,394 | 7,156,312 
West Africa— ; 
Nigeria; Colony and Protectorate Of...........eccseeessescess 336.700 yar 983 \18 750.000 
’ ; 5 - ’ 7 
British: Cameroonsrauc skeet concise eee ogee Meee 31,000 - 550, 0004 
Gaile eran eek ea uae ene eee 4,132 146,101 209,0004 
Gold Coast, Ashanti and Prot 79,506 1,503,386 | 2,078,043 
Northern wDerr er Prot ett e soneds oracles chee eee nae arte 31,100 360,000 527,914 
PROLOG Sato eects aretapemra eioae ais ors, car sate cade crarchete ane eet see 12,600 - 188, 265 
Serva Weoness hy eias fc eee stun eile tone oe Oe cee ee ee eect 30,000 1,403,13211 | 1,536,066 
Total; WestrAiricas.'s:s8aecriicits. decmetha ten stasmet teers 525,038 {20,539,602 |23,839,288 
Aniglo-heryp tian UGA: oc4 atari hans aeiceie enya ick martian eVoue reece 1,014,000 | 3,400,000!2} 5,850,000 
WotalvAtricn as: He seenco tenn Meceeh hat torah ecleen 3,897,920 {39,296,361 (51,048,519 
America. 
Bormiucdlaces pce aarti Ave eee aca eek Aero ao eels Orton 19 18,994 20,127 
DominioniolCanadam <.n02 ress. boa atententtoamrnhreteoeta rere 3,729,665 | 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 
Bradlee chile tod 5g ot recthene 2), eas Ue teh roman Be aap yes ee RO RE an 7,500 3,20 A 
BritushiG niane letra startet! «tated is se ok mmiiirGikts marke aorceee 89,480 296,041 307,391 
Britishtiondiras ees coe eee eee oe ee ieee at eons 8,592 40,458 45,317 
Newton dland iinpersiiss aio heerlen miata caisson eevee 42,734 238,670 259,259 
Lia bradorss. kos neemee onacttns tec tohe Mt ee haan nite M Rhian 120,000 94 3,774 
West India Islands— 
Bahamas fa ae atic e pctents cnet loeee SRE Ogee STEREO MLNS 4,404 55,944 53,031 
IB Sr ACOs Ve ae natee Fa ricer coe ok Oise reverie een ee OED, 166 171,983 156,312 
JAMSICAs oe ee if Meet aiaciem gst Rk Fs Hele RAR G tian 4,207 831,383 858,188 
(ORM OraU7 ile teen tase AL orcas tye reek Jobe 2 BOG OGARDASBOO BEAT SCO or 89 5,486 5,253 
Purkis: and. Caeosils sc. en teres otc arab en cio nte ne recon 166 5,615 5,612 
Leeward Islands— 
Waroin TS va; acarneteeee ater erga owiehe oe tees eee Tee 56 eauye 
St. Christopher 68 26 , 283 
NAL Sea aOrAb do PobionACcAenGL Sten alo Moe ScuBee oot 50 12,945 
Anguilla 34 4,075 122,242 
Antigua, including Barbuda. . 170 32,265 
Montserrat.) cis tetera ners tre tin baietiee re aiirmeectecots 33 12,200 
ae ey pats Pes euch eer PNT Peto ke ROM IC Io Os 305 33 , 863 
i 1 BOWLG 62 40 Gal SAI EADS MORE RE MERI NCR try ty APR POLeRR Ae eLetter 1,862 312,803 
LiL Me OP ROR 7 WOME Cc a wereg ca 114 20,749 } 365,918 
Windward Islands— 
OLA LUGla yates der Selee eval nell ve a aernc ae stn any cea telah G 233 48,637 52,250 
SANSAUAT oly Azan oem rat ee ee ane wen ae i ee ee | ee 150 41,877 44,925 
Grenada andsthe:Grenadines: 2. ten acsen neat learns eae e's 133 73,636 73,406 
MotaleWestindialislands <b stecceh etext sh Sartre steers 12,239 | 1,695,321 1,737,132 
TotalsvAMmerica.: Ate oat ee ahes ones eOee ooo annie 4,010,229 | 9,503,351 (11,164,907 
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50.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 192i—concluded. 


é Area in Population. 
Countries. square © |——————_______- 
miles, 1921.) Census of | Census of 
é 1911. 1921. 
Australasia. 
Australia, Commonwealth of— 
ING ra SOU GTA Le Binecerinias cic haters Sore Meien iatre ayia store srae ra eae: 309,432 | 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 
Heceral@upltaleLeOnn vais does otitis ouneie mae a cere tote 940 1,714 2,572 
DVT COE IA NR ge te EE Pen Acoli ts Se os oh ete a ute alata eels Ramlavale miei RTH: 87,884 1,315,551 1,531,280 
OUBOCAUSELALTE DS ch cctixs otis ob nee 5 eye Saree citacei’ oie fave dre Saale 380,070 408,558 495,160 
iMorbhonncnlonr sere cc tasasrhaeh Cite eee oc od acco 523,620 3,310 3,867 
WSUS NITE rh Oe eee Oe leas I SOE Mes 2 Ca A 975,920 282,114 Bol lon 
BRAG ANIAER cre EE AN - Looe Meat RIR ie tee tee btoche Snieias, dee eptets 26,215 191,211 213,780 
@peanslandes rcs ee sites eee ea ane ba is adel oe STaiMiers sloroe eters ope 670,500 605,813 755,972 
otal Commonwealthiee... co eeetione «sakes tet. 2,974,581 4,455,005 | 5,435,734 
LODE Valero DULL a sree te <i ners Reha sisl Re hare, Be tei enat SEN oy Bienes 90,540 38000035 276,888 
TD OMGOMING WL CAL ANGI? . 27, Me Rae EIN aie rpiatins hte Filan Daan aes 103,861 1,008,468 1,218,913 
EROS OL WVOSLORINS SANLOD |S osc terete sete lect te Recdass eee assistate eeu adele 1,260 - 37,157 
ENSUE eran cn rete chic LE aid au ee Nee, state aliote ir falctaie ave dietva f etrelere tes eat 10 - 2,166 
TT iag Ca Vote e eae, Sa it Me UR RAT a So eR re ee 7,083 139,541 157 , 266 
Pacific Islands— 
Rongan les Protr CE riend ly Es. )in- anno tebnee mache 9 orsialeyeaiere o> 385 2a, lou 23,5624 
Terr. of New Guinea (late German New Guinea)— 
New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land)..........).......0- 70,000 - 350,000 
DisiaarckeArehipelagouc: conan csertee saalsoon waltte sm ok 15,752 - 188 ,0004 
SOlLOMONGISMELOUS cack ee pelreieine mee ee oni erc ech cece ob 3,800 - 17,0005 
IBFit SOLlOmMOn Ls lands: Protiwasasies Sentech asme elem ees nnd 11,000 150,000 150, 5834 
Gulpert:andimnlliceds..Colony scssnsn cs cne se nitiee cisicit enters aaeh 208 31,121 36,122 
NOSTRA LOMIO Aa el aca er veia) savhia: Saveue Tarte: oe ack ede havent eeieycre ee ad Bi 16 59 59 
Pitcairn 2 14018 140 
Starbuck Is 1 - - 
Jarvis Is... $ 30 30 
Malden ease tec oes ST ee ERO see EE 35 168 168 


101, 2003 205,255 765 , 664 


3,278,5353 | 6,188,269 | 7,893,788 


13, 424,5193 424,133,076 |450,315, 046 


121,751% | 45,601,214 | 47,600,044 
2,116,084 |323,543,881 |332,607,788 
3,897,920 | 39,296,361 | 51,048,519 
4,010,229 9,503,351 | 11,164,907 
3,278,5355 | 6,188,269 | 7,893,788 


1Territory heretofore known as the United Kingdom: area, 121,633 square miles; population, 1921, 
47,341,070. 2Estimated population Northern Ireland, 1922. %Census 1911. No census in 1921. ‘4Estim- 
ated population, June 30, 1923. ‘Estimated population, 1919. Excluding the military and persons on ships 
in harbours. 7Administered by England under a convention dated 4th June, 1878; annexed on the 5th 
November, 1914. %Administered provinces only. %ncluding 16,169 square miles of water within the 
territorial limits of the Uganda Protectorate. Estimated population, December, 1921. Including 
567,561 children—sex not stated. 12Hstimated population, 1917. 1%Exclusive of certain aborigines estimated 
to number 9,700. 14The population stated for Australia is exclusive of full-blooded aborigines, estimated 
at 100,000 in 1811. 145Number of Papuans estimated. 16Population in 1920. 17’The area (280 square miles) 
and population (13,209 in 1921) of the Cook and other islands of the Pacific are excluded. The Maori popu- 
lation (52,751 in 1921) is also excluded. 18Population in 1914. 1%Preliminary return. 2°Northern Protector- 
ate and Southern Nigeria and Colony in 1911. 
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14.—Land Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the population of the various’ continents and 
of the countries of the world at the latest enumerations are presented in Table 51, 
these populations and areas being mainly taken from official information supplied 
by the countries concerned. In a number of cases, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
the figures are rather rough approximations. 


51._Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 19238. 


| 
Area in Area in 
Country. Population. square Country. Population. square 
miles. miles. 
Continents— | Asia— 
Eirope Sanat se 449,781,534 | 3,776,700 China and Dependen- 
IAS alana varnc Chiisricie ts ats 1,008 ,331,460 |17,387,314 C1OS. eet organ eres e 436,094,953 | 4,277,170 
AdriGattccpacitelecties-s!> 130,900,065 11,736,724 British Indigter.ecec 247,003,293 | 1,094,300 
North and Central Japan and Dependen- 
America and West cies (incl. Korea).... 78, 203, 200 260, 738 
indies. ster pee irae 143,853,652 | 8,550,927 Native Indian States.. 71,939, 187 711,032 
South America........ 65,242,251 | 7,365,918 Dutch East Indies..... 43,350,834 733,642 
Australasia and Poly- RUSSIA WA STAe weaners 31,313,000 | 6,877,701 
MGSlIaSs ncc.srsdae cents 8,365,756 | 3,300,067 Turkey in Asia........ 13,465,000 328,000 
Philippine Islands..... 10,314,310 107,772 
Grand Total......|1,806,474,718 |52,117,645 IPOLSIA, cette tice eh ee 9,500, 000 628, 000 
———_—_—_—___|—_———_] Siam.................. 9,207,355 200, 148 
Tonkine ate eee 6,850,453 40,530 
Europe— Afehanistam..22 rate 6,380,500 270,000 
Russia in Europe...... 101,409,539 | 1,690,659 Amnamigses aotcmehvee 5,731, 189 39,758 
Germany. «cae techie 59,858, 284 182,213 INGDalmcsacts tekst eee 5,600,000 54,000 
‘United Kingdom...... 47,291,382 121, 633 Ceylonshsccahn 4,504,549 25,001 
Rtran@eress secs WN Gees 39,209,518 212,659 Arabia (Independent) . 4,000,000 | 1,000,000 
TMitallyesna waste abe ocs,s 38,835, 941 117,982 || . Cochin China......... 3,795,304 22,000 
Bolandaiscestereascrns 27,183,776 149,359 SYA’. cement aes 3,000,000 60,000 
Spain (incl. Canary and Bokbara ce enter ce 3,000, 000 79,000 
Balearic Islands).... 21,347,335 194,800 Mesopotamia.......... 2,849, 282 143, 250 
JaKbonekClpeyAonn HaaoOOe 17,393, 149 122, 282 Cambodia). 2.2. sxe 2,402,585 57,900 
Czechoslovakia....... 13,611,349 54,191 Federated Malay 
Serb-Croat-Slovene States... 5 1,324,890 27, 623 
Statescucmeee ee. 12,027,325 96,134 Unlederated “Malay 
(ung any casera seuelers 7,945,878 35,875 States.. 1,128,274 23,486 
leYbakitoeneer ansosapAdods 7,462,455 11,752 Straits Settlements... 885, 660 1,662 
Netherlands.o)..... 5. 6,865,314 12,582 British North Borneo, 
Austria: ternadncm eee 6,423,486 32,396 Brunei and Sarawak. 883, 258 77,106 
Portucal Seoececnoene 6,041,000 3D, 490) |< mluaOsaruae ee ceieeinciee as 800, 000 96,500 
Swedenan. tesccn.ees 5,954,316 173,105 Palestinonnss errs 757, 182 9,000 
Greece widen tiitone he 5,536,375 33,378 Hong iene and pet 
Stl Saniah aetna eres 4,861,439 39,824 dencies. . ; 625, 166 391 
Switzerland s tehevereta rivers 3,886,090 15,975 Goa etCuenasc nee 545,472 1, 638 
inland) seasniest tens 3,366,507 132,550 Khater ar eee ee 519,438 24,310 
Wenmark:, sAoecerioers 3, 267,831 16,604 Onnva-csharis oon el ore 500, 000 82,000 
LaAthuantas. ciate cate es 2,750,000 59,633 (Cimon, evC ste. b ten a 377,815 7,330 
INOrWwayo-cesomt eae 2,632,138 124,964 GypMUssenhn cae a ee 310,709 | * 3,584 
atria wits. See tree 1,596,131 24,440 ronchincaanenventns 265,388 196 
Histhoniavss-tmmcsee ie 1,110,538 16,955 Bhutan. . One 250,000 20,000 
Turkey in Europe..... 1,000,000 10, 000 Kwang Chau Wan. Macke 182,000 190 
Adbaniak jac..Sea.eaaetes 831,877 17,374 Wei-hai-wel........... 154,416 285 
Danzig inne tietaceaate 365,000 754 Bahrein Islands....... 110,000 275 
uxemiboungceys cen 260,767 999 Maea0,.ete: ¢sa-cacmeee 74,866 4 
Mia G ary teeter xs. aceistore 224, 680 117 Maldive Islands....... 70,000 - 
eelandmrenccate coerce 94,690 39, 709 Aden and Dependen- 
Jn iieeVo neta Aaa arc 65,000 8 ClORi sh ns Seaabeehrrs 54,923 80 
IWF OR ACO nme ckcisiclesaie ose eet 23,418 8 SOKOtra ene cscs 12,000 1,382 
Gibraltar ss2.s0cs «ts, 20,638 2 | 
San MMarinOs cy sess c cis su. 12,027 38 Dotal cemetls sateen 1,008,331,460 |17,387,314 
Liechtenstein.......... 11,110 65 
AN GOVTA See areek orks, ds 5,201 191 || Africa— 
Miser and. Protea 18,750,000 335, 700 
Totalieteccrtene is 449,781,534 | 3,776,700 Bigypteccteiuenneee 13, 225,000 350,000 


French West Africa... 12,283,917 ' 1,800,566 


. 
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51.—Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 1923—concluded. 


Country. 


Africa—concluded. 
INV SSE aka preeree ae: 
Belgian Congo......... 
Union of South Africa. 


LAYS HERES arta 8 on Ae 
Tanganyika Territory. 
BANG OIA Ya. da. sl oatietse 
Madagascar and adja- 
centislands......... 
Mozambique.......... 
Uganda Prot.......... 
French aunt: sige 
Kenya Prot.. k 
AMVETS scpsen rere eeeiace 


MAD eRI Aa Acmutecieaise oS cles 
ROG esIa).. eeeret cis. 
Sierra Leone and Prot. 
French Cameroon..... 
Nyassaland Prot...... 
Tripolitania and 

Se Oy MOnalCa= Neue sacts< 
French Sahara........ 
Italian Somaliland.... 
Spanish Morocco...... 
British Cameroon..... 
Basutoland sas. asecce 


IBIRTUR GD se at ccass cece 
Mauritius and Depend. 
Somaliland Prot...... 
Portuguese Guinea.... 
Southwest Africa...... 


French Somali Coast.. 
Zanzibar and Pemba.. 
Togoland (British).... 
RG VNION 4. cc deieeosee 
Bechuanaland Prot.... 
Spanish Guinea........ 
Cape Verde Islands. . . 
swaztland 2)... 75+ see 
Comoro and Mayotte. 
St. Thome and Prin- 

cipe ae BE cath 


Fernando Po, ete...... 
Dissilolona cee e cee 
Rio de Oro and Adrar. 
ASCONSION: Sef ca eee 


North and Central 
America and West 
Indies— 

United States......... 


oa Rico. . 
Dominican Republic... 
Jamaica, 


Trinidad and Tobago. 


Area in ; Area in 
Population. square Country. Population. square 
miles. miles. 

North and Central 

10,000,000 350,000 America and West 

8,508,175 909, 654 Indies—concluded. 

7,156,312 473,089 Newfoundland and 

5,937,071 231,500 Mabradorsn. tees 263 ,033 162,734 

5,850,000 | 1,014,000 Martinique.. 244,439 385 

5,802,464 222,180 Guadeloupe and Depen. 229,822 532 

4,124,438 365,000 Windward Islands..... 170,581 516 

4,119,000 484,800 Barbadoste.e.acemieen 156,312 166 

Leeward Islands....... 122,242 716 

3,613,341 228,000 DANS KA Mone aan ee 55,036 590 , 884 

8,120,000 428,132 Curacao. epee ieee 54,963 403 

3,066,327 110,300 IBADAMIAS  ndavinsreciciaat 53,031 4,404 

2,845,936 982,049 British Honduras..... 45,317 8,592 

2,376,000 245,060 Virgin elands of 

2,095,090 50,000 U.S.A.. A Sete 26,051 132 

2,078,043 79,506 Bermudas... 20,127 19 

2,000,000 40,000 Greenland (Danish).. 14,355 46,740 

1,738, 120 440,000 Turks and Caicos ise Dy OL2 166 

1,536,066 30,000 Cayman Islands....... 5,253 89 

1,500,000 166, 489 St. Pierreand Miquelon 3,918 93 

1,201, 988 39,573 —_—_—____ 

WO tallige sas icteeaysot 143,853,652 | 8,550,927 

1,000,000 406,000 

800, 000 861,638 || South America— 
650,000 139, 430 Brazil (incl. Acre)..... 30,635,605 | 3,275,510 
600,000 7,700 Argentine Republic.... 8,698,516 | 1,153,119 
550, 000 81,000 Colombia (excl. Pana- 
498,781 11,716 Tha) eee A eee: 5,855,077 440,846 
484,572 21,893 TEP OIE ee eee, apap ek aera 5,550,000 722,461 
392,151 45,783 Clitleseny terete 3,754,723 289,828 
385,074 809 Bolivia 2,889,970 514,155 
300,000 68, 000 Weneziiela: x. 6-eatase =: 2,411,952 398,594 
289,000 13,940 Ecuador 2,000,000 220,502 
227, 732 322,400 lWmioiavenneme cae 1,494,953 72,153 
209, 000 4,132 Paraguay set. cece 1,000,000 61,647 
208, 000 5,790 Panama Republic..... 442 522 32,386 
197,000 1,020 British Guiana........ 307,391 89,480 
188 , 265 12,600 Dutch Guiana......... 128 , 822 54,291 
173,190 970 French Guiana........ 44 202 32,000 
152,983 275,000 Panama Canal Zone... PB HEME 44] 
150,000 10,810 Falkland Islands...... 3,424 7,500 
149, 793 1,480 South Georgia......... 1,337 1,000 
133,563 6,678 
109,860 780 SRO thei ects en sory ee 65,242,251 | 7,365,913 
58, 907 360 
24,528 156 || Australasia and Poly- 
20,000 965 nesia— 
15,896 795 Commonwealth of Aus- 
3,747 47 Gralla ee ssc wi ae era ee 5,435,734 | 2,974,581 
495 109,200 New Zealand..:....... 1,218,913 103,861 
250 34 peaiors of New 
SS SS Guinea. . “Ae 555,000 89,552 
130,900,065 |11, 736,724 Papuaincntootee tladock 276,888 90,540 
| (ELawisiill pterrrsee enree 255,912 6,449 
EAGLE RSENS eee Abaeee soe 157,266 7,083 
Sclamon Islands Prot. 
(British) Peeters 150,583 11,000 
New Hebrides........ 60,000 5,700 
105,710,620 | 2,973,774 New Caledonia and 
13 , 887,080 707,198 Dependencies........ 57,208 7,650 

9,226,740 | 3,729,665 Marshall Islands, etc. 

3,123,040 44,164 (Japanese mandate). 45,150 - 

2,045,000 10,204 Western Samoa........ Silo 1,260 

2,004,900 48,290 Gilbert and Ellice Is. . 36,122 208 

1,526,000 13,176 French EHstablish- 

1,299,809 3,435 ments in Oceania.... 31,655 1,520 
897,405 19,332 Pon ganels ero be wees 23,562 385 
858,188 4,207 GBT. Ssiotee tens 14, 246 210 
662,422 44,275 Samoa (American).... 8,194 58 
638,119 51,660 Nauru Island.......... 2,166 10 
576,581 23,000 = Re 
365,913 1,976 TRGB Hee, cr cesta 8,365,756 ' 3,300,067 
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II.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The collection of vitai statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.1 In the beginning, only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the cession 
of the country to England, and was extended to the newly-established Protestant 
churches by an Act of 1793, but the registration among these latter remained seriously 
defective, both in Lower Canada and in the newly-established province of Upper 
Canada. 

In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
seriously defective, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the 
authority of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in 
Upper Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers 
of baptisims, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to 
the provincial secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the 
efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 
produced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by 
Dr. J. C. Taché, secretary of the board of registration and statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for the year 1865. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing at a point of time in a 
decennial census a record of births and deaths occuring over a considerable period 
of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously untrust- 
worthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data obtained 
at the inquiry. In Montreal and Toronto, for example, the local records showed 
11,088 and 5,593 deaths respectively in the calendar year 1910, while the census 
records showed only 7,359 and 3,148 deaths respectively in the year from June 1, 
1910, to May 31, 1911. Similar discrepancies were shown for other areas, proving 
the census data to be very incomplete. 

The Dominion Government instituted in the early 80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and St. John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and Provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the Provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of the 
Dominion. This resolution had, however, no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 

Each of the provinces of the Dominion has since Confederation enacted 
its own legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according 
to its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 

1 For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 


Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details by years of this 


er of population, see Vol. V of the Census of 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census of 1881, pp. * 
“1490. 
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in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics begun 
in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 has ever been issued), and in Nova 
Scotia the publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacune, and even more because of the incomparability of facts collected, of methods 
of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible to be compiled on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 commission on official statistics, which recommended that 
“for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important 
that. uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion this object should be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments.” 

The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, has now been brought into effect as 
a consequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish 
an annual report on vital statistics, and of the Dominion-Provincial conferences on 
vital statistics. The scheme was in the first instance drawn up in the Bureau and 
submitted to the various provinces; later a Dominion-Provincial conference on 
vital statistics was held in June, 1918, when a comprehensive and final discussion 
took place. . 

At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed: (1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the legisla- 
tures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several provinces, 
thus securing uniformity and eomparability; (2) that the provinces should under- 
take to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed forms 
as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
supply the forms free of charge; (8) that the provinces should forward to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the original 
return of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the same; the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabu- 
lation of the same. 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics of all the provinces, except 
Quebec, have been secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the year 1920, and 
with the commencement of 1921, it became possible to issue complete monthly 
statements for the eight provinces. The first two annual reports have been issued, 
covering the years 1921 and 1922, and may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 

Statistics showing births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in the nine 
provinces of Canada in recent years are given under the various headings in the 
following tables. The statistics for the eight provinces constituting the registra- 
tion area of Canada are compiled for the provinces in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, while the figures for Quebec are taken from the provincial returns. The 
totals for the nine provinces are approximately equivalent to what they would be 
for the Dominion as a whole, since the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, which are not as yet covered by the new scheme of vital statistics, contain 
between them less than 1-700th of the population of the Dominion. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or provincial reports for comparative purposes. 
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First, in spite of the improvements recently effected, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is not universally carried out. The great 
extent of the country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly account 
for this unsatisfactory situation. 


Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the population 
in different provinces, as shown by the census of 1921, make comparisons (of crude 
birth rates, for instance) as among the provinces unfair and misleading. Thus, 
for instance, in British Columbia in 1921, there were only 773 females of ages 15 to 
44 to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 1,017 and in Prince 
Edward Island 986. Evidently in view of the great disproportion between the sexes 
in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 of population in that province 
cannot properly be compared with the crude birth rate in Quebec or Prince Edward 
Island. Again, in consequence of different age distributions of population in the 
different provinces—the Prairie Provinces, for instance, have a very young popula- 
tion because of the healthy young immigrants whom they attract—a comparison of 
crude death-rates of the provinces is misleading. In the Prairie Provinces, taken as 
a unit, only 126 per thousand of the 1911 population and 149 per thousand of the 
192) population had passed 45 years of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 233 
and in Prince Edward Island 264 per thousand of the population were in 1921 over 
45 years of age. These latter provinces, having a much larger proportion of persons 
of advanced ages, will inevitably have a higher crude death rate per thousand of 
population than the Prairie Provinces. 


The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1922 and 1923 by provinces in Table 1. 
The figures for 1923 are provisional and are not available for the province of Quebec, 
which is not included in the registration area. 

The province of Quebee has perhaps the highest rate of natural increase per 
1,000 of population of any civilized country, 23-4 in 1921 and 21-7 in 1922. This 
brings the average for Canada (exclusive of the terzitories) up to 17-9 in 1921 and 
16-8 in 1922, while the remaining eight provinces, constituting the registration 
area, show as their rate of natural increase 15-8 for 1921, 14-5 in 1922 and 13-0 
for 1923. In Australia the average rate of natural increase for the quinquennium 
1917 to 1921 was 14-26 and in New Zealand 13-29, in England and Wales 7-20 and 
in Scotland 8-54 per thousand of population, so that the registration area of Canada 
compares quite favourably with other British countries. 


The rates of natural increase per annum per 1,000 of mean population for 
other countries during recent years are as follows, the period on which observation 
is based being given in each case in parentheses: Denmark (1911-15), 12-87; Japan 
(1914-17), 12-26; Netherlands (1916-20), 12-25; Norway (1911-15), 11-82; 
Finland (1913-17), 9-14; Italy (1913-17), 8-11; Switzerland (1912-16), 7-89; 
Sweden (1916-20), 6-60; Spain (1915-19), 4-60; Ireland (1916-20), 3-89; France 
(1910-14), 0-43. 

The present natural increase of the population of Canada is in the neighbour- 
hood of 150,000 per annum, about one-third of which is due to Quebec. 
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The births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per thousand of population 
in Canadian cities having a population of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar 
year 1922 in Table 2. 


1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, 
for the calendar years 1922 and 1923, with Totals for 1920 and 1921. 


Rate of 
Birth Marri- _ | Death | Excess | natural 
rate per Marri- |22¢ rate rate per of increase 
Provinces. Births.| 1,000 Kees per 1,000|Deaths.} 1,000 | births per 
popu- Bee. popu- popu- over 1,000 
lation. lation. lation. |deaths.) popu- 
lation. 
1922. 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,160 24-5 579 6-6 1,113 12-6 1,047 11-9 
BNO YAO COLLA Ns at ars tin Saleem ae 12,693 24-0 3,169 6-0 6,679 12-6 6,014 11-4 
INew Bruns wicks. 4.2.0 seer + a= « 11,564 29-5 2,799 7-1 5,158 13-2 6,406 16°3 
RO UATIO: orcaes setae tee oe oma a etnias 71,430 24-0} 23,360 7-8| 34,034 11-4] 37,396 12-5 
Wea COW. c. oe Peas soaketalajareecereinrols erase 17,679 28-2 4,808 7-7 5,754 9-2) 11,925 19-0 
Pas katchewallbcteascoinsctex eek aa. 22,339 28-4 5,061 6-4 6,119 7-8} 16,220 20°6 
PROGR Tel cain toe Mees ete.s dole teste oiore 16,163 26°5 4,272 7-0 5,264 8-6} 10,899 17-8 
Brivisiy Columbians sae. c cs ceri o a 10,166 18-9 3,763 7-0 4,907 9-1 5,259 9-7 
Total for Registration Area........| 164,194 25-1) 47,811 7-3] 69,028 10-5) 95,166 14-5 
(CIA TORR aE eee Oo oe er 88,377 35-0] 16,609 6-5} 33,459 13-2] 54,918 21-7 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
CORICS).o Biem sc akira one wecci: 252,571 28-2) 64,420 7:2) 102,487 11-5} 150,084 16-8 
1923. 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,957 22-2 454 5-2 1,142 13-0 815 9-3 
INOW SISCOUID sn. wwe snit seme ece ee 11,607 21-9 3,240 6-1 6,858 12-9 4,749 9-0 
ING warns wick? .....c<.. seseeis oon. 10,672 27-0 2,905 7-3 5,006 12-7 5,666 14-3 
(Cain iat MiGadan ne Seen eon cupnee 70,056 23-2) 245829 8-2) 35,637 11-8) 34,419 11-4 
INADITOUA Ws arses overhear 16,472 25:8 4,544 (fell 5,330 8-4) 11,142 17°5 
SaskatchewalM: vnsso014 064 aee ees 20,530 25-8 5,044 6-3 6,151 7-7| 14,3879 18-0 
J Alon ea de uneaet ie atte tee aes 14,972 24-1) 4,110 6-6} 4,984 8-0} 9,988 16-1 
British:Columbia...cc..6 5.08 00s 9,852 18-1 3,930 7-2 4,955 9-1 4,897 9-0 
Total for Registration Area........ 156,118 23-5) 49,056 7-4) 70,063 10-6) 86,055 13-0 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
COLRICS LDU en SSRN es 257,728 29-4] 69,732 8-0} 101,155 11-5) 156,573 17-8 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
DOPICS) OL 9208 so sore ree 253,069 29-4| 80,931! 9-4) 118,408 13-7) 134, 664 15-6 


Nore.—All figures for 1923 are subject to revision. Birth, marriage and death rates for 1920, 1922 and 
1923 are calculated on the estimated populations and for 1921 on the population as shown by the census of 
1921. The 1923 population is estimated on a new basis. 


2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1922. 


Convue Excess Natural 
Cities. mopalation: Births. | Marriages. | Deaths. of bethe coat: 00 . 
: deaths. | population.2 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown............ 10,814 333 169 242 91 8-42 
Nova Scotia— 
1S EINE) Sree ttn Serer 58,372 1,743 749 857 886 15-18 
SeANCV 2 (ha ok fe ceees sei 22,545 495 187 269 226 10-02 
GROOIB AY. sic). Rriaa cies iors 17,007 248 120 224 24 1-41 
New Brunswick— 
Bebe ODE Fe oa blenceomiels vate 47,166 1,259 454 719 540 11-45 
INTOUOLON tons cote ete eek s 17,488 642 200 263 379. |: 21-67 


1 Calculated on census populations of 1921. 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1922.—concluded. 


Cencua Excess Natural 
Cities. poe Births. Marriages. | Deaths. of DE Bee +000 of 
rok deaths. | population. ? 
Quebec— : 
Montreals sn ssncan cnc tee 618,506 20,720 5,589 10,406 10,314 16-67 
Qiuebecka tek irons 95,193 4,255 813 1,819 2,436 25-59 
Merduniceene ot ee enrome 25,001 839 : 941 324 515 20-59 
Hall cee ee eee 24,117 1,084 1881 352 732 30°35 
Sherbrookess. coeseees cen 23,515 855 1561 395 460 19-56 
Mehyree RIVEeTSsc - eee see a= ale 22,367 1,009 182 390 619 23-20 
‘Westmount........ wai 17,593 129 301 147 —18 —1-02 
hachinesrere s.ce. age 15,404 568 491 158 410 26-62 
Outremont.coasenneee ae 13,249 151 381 93 58 4-38 
St. Hiyacinthe:....cs.enee. 10,859 236 761 142 94 8-65 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 10,625 5341 491) — 1541 380 35-76 
ALOVIS <3 ORS nes ae on Kae 10,470 3241 491 1921 132 12-60 
Ontario— : 
SROLONEO Te nach cs re ceticlove tee 521,893 12,745 6,164 5,586 7,159 13-72 
bammiltonvas. acre h tee 114,151 3,146 1,289 1,857 1,789 15:67 
@Obbawareecw on hoarse 107,843 Be} 1,057 1,657 1,616 14-98 
THONG On se Re eee ee ce 60,959 1,448 713 925 523 8-58 
Windsor s:neehe oc acicnures 38,591 1,323 619 498 825 21-38 
Brantiond enc. tribes coe 29,440 760 281 382 378 12-84 
itchenermanehecc tena 21,763 584 238 225 359 16-49 
ing SON ane cee aces ee Pay as 586 242 432 154 7-08 
Hor br Ws lnaaad prsete se oie eee 20,541 713 196 224 489 23-80 
Peterborough............. 20,994 548 204 313 235 11-19 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 21,092 628 182 192 436 20-67 
St. Catharines....5....... 19,881 640 202 256 384 19-31 
Guelph eaeorie fess see 18,128 406 198 236 170 9-37 
OtraclorG hee ee eno ee 16,094 404 160 182 222 13-79 
SbaehoOMas neice eee 16,026 360 168 185 175 10-92 
PortaAmthurs emaern: 14,886 464 158 172 292 19-62 
Sarniag ss ween ae aoe 14,877 405 169 188 217 14-59 
Niagara Falls,...........- 14,764 416 279 165 251 17-00 
Chathainrsecs.eee. ohne 13, 256 401 194 218 183 13-80 
Gial tte ck eee een ces 138,216 309 122 136 173 13-09 
Boelloville.ces wees. este 12,206 338 141 206 132 10°81 
Owen Sound. ....0.4.....- 12,190 347 113 173 174 12-27 
OS awa oc eee ce cae = 11,940 355 141 175 180 15-08 
Northibays ae ere eee 10,692 437 104 112 325 30°39 
IBrockyilletaeaeenr reek. 10,0438 273 104 205 68 6-77 
Manitoba— 
Winnipers sete seo ene 179,087 5,840 2,540 1,865 3,975 22-19 
(Brangdonce sacceecee cere 15,397 506 198 224 282 18-31 
Sta Bomiacess..cecee aes 12,821 559 144 351 208 16-22 
Saskatchewan— : " 
Recinaseicyen. oe hers steniee 34,432 1,123 640 413 710 20-62 
Saska toons oe uses , 25,789 957 576 389 568 22-07 
Moose awe neue ota 19,285 670 317 268 402 20-84 
Alberta— 5 
Caleatyredonnan atic 63,305 1,884 850 667 L207 19-22 
Eidmonton-saen- ee eenee 58,821 2,143 1,005 851 1,292 22-16 
hethbridve ss ace- wet ones 11,097 401 211 159 242 21-81 
British Columbia— 
117,217 2,960 1,529 1,476 1,484 12-66 
38,727 896 412 484 412 10-64 
14,495 378 192 215 163 11-25 


1 Roman Catholics only. 
2 Calculated on census populations of 1921. 


2.—Births. 


Almost throughout the civilized world, the birth rate has in the past generation 
been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of natural increase 
has to a considerable extent been offset by a decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90, and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1 and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921 and to 19-7 in 1923. 
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Similarly in France, the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 20-4 in 
1920 and 19-4 in 1923. In Germany again, the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 
1870's, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 23-6 in 1922 and 20-9 in 1923. 

In Canada the birth rate still stands at the comparatively high figure of 28-2 
per 1,000 in 1922—the last year for which complete figures are available. This is, 
however, largely due to the influence of Quebec, where the birth rate stood at the 
very high figure of 35-0 per 1,000 in 1922, as compared with 25-1 per 1,000 in the 
registration area, where the figures varied from 18-9 per 1,000 in British Columbia 
to 29-5 in New Brunswick and 28-4 in Saskatchewan. 

Preliminary figures for 1923 show 156,118 living births, of which 152,531 
were single births; 1,766 were twin births (8,532 infants); there were 17 cases of 
triplets (51 infants) and one set of quadruplets. Statistics for 1922 and 1923 
are given in Table 3. 


3._Summary Analysis of Birth Statistics for the calendar years 1922 and 1923, with 
Totals for 1926 and 1921. 


Living births. Birth 
; — incl Number |Number - rate per 
Provinces. births pairs of |cases of} legiti- | 1,000 
Male. Female. | Total. B twins. | triplets.) mates. | popu- 
lation.4 
1922. 
Prince Edward Island... 1,104 1,056 2,160 2,096 32 - 57 24-5 
INOW EMO COLE te cisrecsiarce ors 6,630 6,063 12,693 12,422 134 1 460 24-0 
New Brunswick......... 5,955 5,609 | - 11,564 11,290 137 - 222 29°5 
NOT UEDEIOn tye Tine nyesarstonie 36,495 34,935 71,480 69,932 740 6 1,519 24-0 
INIA TIT OWE. oars te ielar sic « us 8,926 8,753 17,679 17,224 226 1 410 28-2 
Saskatchewan........... 11,435 10,904 22,339 21,692 322 il 258 28-4 
PRD ertany acs avec ita: 8,219 7,944 16,163 15,761 198 2 314 26-5 
British Columbia........ 5,293 4,873 10,166 9,945 109 1 131 18-9 
Total Registration Area. 84,057 80,137 | 164,194 | 160,362 1,898 12) || 235361 25-1 
Qnebetss snes rces eae: 44,998 43,379 S85oue |e 1 1 1 1 35-0 
Canada (exclusive of f 
the Territories)....... 129,055 | 123,516 | 252,571 | 160,3622 1,8982 122) 3,3712 28-2 
1923. 
Prince Edward Island... 964 993 1,957 1,925 16 - 43 22-2 
NOva SeOtia. o. sna cess0. 5,938 5,669 11,607 11,327 140 - 443 219 
New Brunswick.......... 5,440 D202 10,672 10,443 ill 1 258 2720 
OUTATION sien wanna 36,141 33,915 70,056 68,535 744 11} 1,579 23-2 
INE vio) oF Taare Geel 4. 8,396 8,076 16,472 16,073 195 3 381 25-8 
Saskatchewan........... 10,567 9,963 20,530 20,004 260 2 274 25-8 
PADCE tH. ection: secre iciae 7,631 7,341 14,972 14,606 183 - 306 24-1 
British Columbia........ 5,107 4,745 9,852 9,618 117 - 124 18-1 
Total Registration Area. 80,184 75,934] 156,1183} 152,531 1,766 17| 3,408 23-54 
Canada _ (exclusive of 
the Territories), 1921.) 133,839) 123,889) 257,728) 165,0362 1, 9372 232] 3,3472 29-4 
Canada _ (exclusive of c 
the Territories), 1920.|. 130,665) 122,402) 253,067) 162,7982 1,922 332] 3, 0612 29-4 


1 These statistics are not available for the Province of Quebec. 

2 Partial totals for eight provinces, figures for Quebec not being available. 
3 Includes one set of quadruplets. ; 

4 Calculated for 1923 on revised estimate of population. 


Undoubtedly the test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians 
is supplied by the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the 
total number of married women between the ages of 15 and 45, though a small 
number of births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th 
birthday. This test is applied to the registration area of Canada in Table 4. 
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4.—Births per 1,000 Married Women of Child-bearing Age, by Provinces, 1921 and 1922. 


Married Legitimate births 

women oe . per 1,000 married 

Provinces. between | Legitimate births. | “yomen of child- 

the ages of bearing age. 
15 and 45 
years. 1921, 1922. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Bdward lislandvees ae pecan ite err 8,610 2,107 2,103 245 244 
Nova Scotia. tact tea eet oe oe teem sane 57,916 12,625 12, 233 218 211 
NewoBrunswaickss o.tysaerns cman clesccsie aon aie 44,333 11, 260 11,342 254 256 
QOnitaTIO- oR een nese Toe oe One Ose eC ee ea tine 379,307 72,560 69,911 191 184 
Manitoba Sete. s<Mactanan oer eee ho eee 82,325 18,058 17, 269 219 210 
Saskatchewaniwn. «essa st soaks chee sales ee 104,348 22,2385 22,081 218 212 
Alberta. fo eee accel se retee ei ciceelee alanine: 83,353 16, 262 15,849 195 190 
British: Colum bisis.s: sae eens wee ie eee 73,039 10,525 10,035 144 137 
Canada (revistration:area)y...cee atoms nee eee 833,231 165, 632 160, 823 199 193 
Quebec Ares aa tine ee Ln on Ore re cece 265,488 88,7491 88,3771 3341 3331 
Canada (exclusive of Territories)............... 1,098,719 | 254,3811 | 249,20061 2321 2271 


1No statistics of illegitimate births in Quebec are available. The total number of births in Quebec 
has accordingly been used, though as a result, the fertility of Quebec and of Canadian married womenis 
somewhat overestimated. 


Table 5 shows the number of living male and female births reported for each 
province in the years 1922 and 1923, together with the proportion of male to 
female births. Prince Edward Island is the only province -m which the 
number of female births exceeded male births. The preliminary figures for 1923 
indicate that among every 1,000 born, 514 were males and 486 females, as compared 
with a proportion of 512 to 488 in 1922 and of 516 to 484 in 1921. 


5.—Births by Sex and Ratio of Males to Females, 1922 and 1923. 


Number of Births. 
Provinces. Males. Females. Males 
to 
Total ; 
Fi Per cent Per cent 1,000 
Number. of total. Number. of total. females. 
1922. 

Prince Edward Island....... 2,160 1,104 51-1 1,056 48-9 1,045 
ANON MS OCI WeominA coloonnM ee 12,693 6,630 52-2 6,063 47-8 1,094 
New Brunswick............. 11,564 5,955 51-5 5,609 48-5 1,062 
Ontario. nee saceec ene tee 71,430 36,495 51-1 84,935 48-9 1,045 
Manitopa rem. s-ce cepa 17,679 8,926 50-5 8,753 49-5 1,020 
Saskatchewan.............. 22,339 11,435 51-2 10, 904 48-8 1,049 
Alberta scene 16,163 8,219 50-9 7,944 49-1 1,035 
British) Colum biaer--ee. se 10, 166 §, 293 52-0 4,873 47-9 1,086 
Total Registration Area..... 164,194 84,057 51-2 80,137 48-8 1,049 
Quebecincen8. mae caret 88,377 44,998 50-3 43,379 49-7 1,037 
Canada (exclusive of the 

Territories)....:......... 252,571 129,055 51-1 123,516 48-9 1,045 

1928. 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,957 964 49-3 993 50-7 971 
INOVa SCOLA eee eee 11,607 5,938 51-2 5,669 | 48-8 1,047 
New brunswick oassesnnes 10,672 5,440 51-0 5, 232 49-0 1,040 
Ontartonsdey sy eer ee 70,056 36,141 51-5 33,915 48-5 1,066 
MNT tO Dae) ter entice oho 16,472 8,396 51-0 8,076 49-0 1,040 
Saskatchewan..............: 20,530 10,567 51-5 9,963 48-5 1,061 
IN Dental were our se cnicteren® 14,972 7,631 51-0 7,341 49-0 1,040 
British Columbia........... 9,852 5,107 51-8 4,745 48-2 1,076 
Total Registration Area... 156,118 80,184 51-4 75,934 48-6 1,056 
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Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 

Out of 168,979 living births in the registration area of Canada, 3,347, or 2 p.c., 
were returned in 1921 as the issue of unmarried mothers. Statistics for 1922 show 
that out of 164,194 births reported in the registration area, 3,371, or 2-1 p.c., were 
illegitimate. Statistics are given in Table 6. 


6.—Illegitimate Births in Registration Area, by Age of Mother and by Provinces, 
1921 and 1922. 


Age of mother. 1224 deli PINTS N.B. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total. 
1921. 
Winder LoyOars..+-.-qes es: 1 - 3 11 4 5 = 2 26 
LISD Se eeprom vr Oreo en ec 14 151 72 551 144 106 1 50 1,089 
EO y. Fe cich «8 oca/ epi cpousaniee it 19 168 84 528 154 66 1 45 1,065 
ae O atest lnrat treters Wieie: steeeTe a2 7 43 26 208 56 31 1 13 385 
OES Lo sciaisle Sepals ewes es 3 16 7 112 30 30 - 14 212 
Boao eo Parere tastes frees = 9 7 63 19 11 - 2 111 
AA) = la a0 Geter toe = 5 3 15 9 5 - 2 39 
BAO ates ke tt pie eye GREETS E = = = 4 2 = = = 6 
INOEELVEN as decnncac aed sce 5 4 3 100 2 4 296 - 414 
Mia lenin saatiniae. 16 201 113 796 222 122 154 68 1,692 
HOMIE Gaeme cece Wehr 33 195 92 796 198 136 145 60 1,655 
TL OCA rare ete cre mise orsroert 49 396 205 | 1,592 420 258 299 128 3,347 
Percent of total births.... 2:3 3-0 1:8 2-1 2:3 1-1 1:8 1-2 2-0 
1922. 

Under) ears: sf. ..0c05.' - 2 3 20 5 1 6 2 39 
Lie Orne Arefocteha ence: 15 185 89 546 140 110 106 54 1,245 
Oras Hate WR afer assteeve Gers 18 172 79 483 145 79 107 30 1,113 
7A tit AIO DOCS 10 59 26 194 56 28 36 15 424 
312 ode GRABS GAS Cement 6 24 8 103 37 21 22 9 230 
EE ine lA are inn = 12 8 59 20 14 17 3 133 
Op eb Ih OCA Desa = 5 5 14 6 3 4 - 37 
(Ai eS ear anic BD SDE Gee eer aoe oe 1 = 1 1 = = = 3 
BPG TFIV GD nha tk siaciecicioe jeu 8 - 4 99 = 2 16 18 147 
Male..... PRP tee 29 235 115 826 210 138 170 58 1,781 
PSTNALS cesses eee 28 225 107 693 200 120 144 73 1,590 
OLA ot Mee cute ee cetont 57 460 222 | 1,519 410 258 314 131 3,371 
Percent of total births.... 2-6 3-6 1-9 2-1 2-3 1-2 1-9 1:3 meee 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1923 are shown 
below for the registration area of Canada, according to the status and age of the 
mother. In Quebec in 1922 there were in all 2,849 stillbirths. 
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7.—Stillbirths in Registration Area, by Age and Status of Mother and by Provinces, 


Stillbirths, Registration Area. 


Age of Mother. Unmar- Married Mothers. 
ried Total. 
mothers.| P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Ont. | Man. | Sask.) Alta.; B.C. 

Under 15 years of age........... 2 - = = = = = - - 2 
TD MEATS ne ais maatos eee maete 5 - - - - - - - - 5 
i (PARE peor metroaes CaSea Eb 10 = i] 1 8 1 - - 2 23 
1 VC eat ear TeR RRA SeRN s tanonsee 15 = if 4 15 1 1 8 - 45 
Nee Mb Nas Sehr brororoiie oe 20 1 2 8 52 4 10 f 2 106 
LTO Friese an a varo er eee eres 12 = 13 8 71 12 11 10 1 138 
DOP Bereich aa aati Mecca ments 20 1 11 13 67 18 17 li 5 163 
DL Meee eae ore ec 0 STN Ree 10 1 16 8 86 16 16 14 4 171 
DOD Ee Aa nae nite erro 17 - 22 7 96 19 21 13 12 207 
Po Mae ML ee Se EA a ec oh era 7 3 17 ll 153 20 29 18 12 270 
DY Aan, Sea TERE Creer es, TERR crete 9 2 16 11 118 15 20 18 14 223 
pn Ca Soa baa eC e eae 10 3 21 9 142 26 19 11 16 257 
PA ead Oe Bohra ee as Wreck, & SiS 4 3 17 10 134 25 20 12 14 239 
C1 (EE Oe tere iA I rec Caie 4 2 29 8 136 26 16 21 14 256 
Dh TEEPE On ates ar 8 1 19 16 180 26 22 28 17 317 
DO ead chac Sls pc RIO USN REA 2 2 17 13 125 23 22 19 12 235 
Ue ANC AO Velaem eteee eae eee 16 26 200 104 |1,431 285 307 209 149 | 2,727 
Umknowiter ce netatere. seine tate 7 9 - 40 149 2 34 - 24 265 
Total—1923.............. 178 54 402 271 (2,963 519 | 565 399 298 | 5,649 
Total—1922.............. 195 66 416 259 13,015 566 587 428 272 | 5,804 
Total—1921.............. 249 58 496 314 (3,340 586 628 399 326 | 6,387 


Nore.—Figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative position occupied by Can- 
ada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect to 
crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) is shown in 
Table 8. 


8.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Country. Year. | Birth Country. Year. | Birth 

Rate. Rate. 
UBeA/ Onan aero Binic RRO A Sh PAO 1922 Ads 2: ih Alb Sr baring oieos ieee care sae eraees 1923 24-1 
Buleariar rcs owe nee enone 1920 Bolo ih MN Tesi 2t] Ehret eh ris ee Ree 5S 1923 23-8 
Ceylon eee ss scenic hehe nies 1922 || > 39-4 || Northern Irelands... .....++ 0. 2s 1923 one 
GITTCEN  aeckecinee decree ee ea 1922 Stoke ay ech a We eee bea a ee ae 1922 23-4 
SAUDI A Seems cae meer oie cate 1912 38-0 || Canada (registration area)...... 1923 23-5 
FAMAICA Grate aro Ratavoar tise: tera 1922 SHfceia| MOD olen ae conetrnis SR See ane. cemes 1923 23-2 
Fun ania wn Sasa oe eres 1922 Sok Il DNOT WAY a eee ee ee eae 1923 23-1 
Russia (Huropean))s..5-0.- cess sns 1921 Stipe elooil En telhae ater SoGersn ous mooie: 1923 22-8 
Quebec vrsese se eae eee eee 1922 S50 NO AUStI aN ayers) Cree econo 1922 22-7 
DADAMS Uticte a emo eae eee 1922 34-2 || Western Australia................ 1923 22-6 
Portugal seasce Ree eee ie a eS 1920 Bl lPROuthy Australian ee haere 1923 22-6 
ATS Gnting 2. Caer ene tea eke 1921 culo ly Il Uinvh ere! SHENG Jae alae aa ooo 1922 22-5 
SDS isk aha aoe Acince eReRORS 1923 SQ =D) |W enin an ena ster eeee weirs ree 1922 22-3 
SC ay iets ote cod eee cache A eee eae 1921 Oca I MUG RE ELOY SES cafsrars, coe nei onan SC ewe | 1923 22-3 
Newitoundland® 19.0. see een er 1920 29-6 || Prince Edward Island........... 1928 22-2 
ERVIN SATIS shs\<1 x avertsleieteuee toenteeasem arate 1923 28-4 || New Zealand.................... 1923 22-0 
@zechoslowakia....amenwsccm mer aces 1922 EOP Ba Diana eect panne eo eaciee woman ates 4 1923 21-9 
INewabrunswick-ae sence: aaa 1923 QO AN OVENS CObA wa ox craton ae ose ne ue 1923 21-9 
Union of South Africa (Whites),... 1923 ZAG Germanyeae. o2occ ues a8. Eenue mane 1923 20-9 
AN UST AM TEN; ch cra) asia eeave aka a ace sane 1923 DE- onl el Siumae ween erate hie en sooo 1923 20-3 
UNCRATE ee De eid oe Reem RT Seas 1921 2642 list hontauen.s eas tech eee 1922 20-1 
Netherlands 1923 26-0 || England and Wales............... 1923 19-7 
IMAnNICODBER serine ccc niinie: ceotniee 1923 DORM sehr BAG lenewn wn gonneasen woe 1922 19-6 
Baskatchewanwe <2. aoe eic ee 1923 eM Mbacleih Geyeurenionaonoedascosoa: 2 1923 19-4 
PRUSSIA reckon oer nie el ete oS Oa uate ee 1921 24-9 ||| Branca. Sek ths ees eee cane 1923 19-4 
@ueensland ser gre certs cree craecens 1923 24-9 Sweden’. <. ass tmeriact pastors sre ar 1923 18-8 
ING wi SOULDI VY MOSaea. as cetecciteteo aes 1923 4-7 British: Columb laces reese cere 1923 18-1 
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3.—Marriages. 


Nearly a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food, as a consequence, was the chief factor in the cost of living. 


More recently, the curve showing marriage rates has in the United Kingdom 
and in other English-speaking countries ceased to bear any constant relation to the 
price of wheat, the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to diminish in 
“hard times,’’ when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are 
led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. 


Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of the registration area 
of Canada, the truth of the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 
1920, a year of great-prosperity, the marriages occurring in the registration area of 
Canada numbered 59,344 or 9-5 per thousand of population; in 1921 they declined 
to 51,073 or 8-0 per thousand, and in 1922 to 47,811 or 7-3 per thousand of popula- 
tion, largely owing to the industrial depression in these years, while in 1923 they 
showed an increase to 49,056, the rate, however, remaining much the same as in 
1922, at 7-4 per thousand of population. It should also be mentioned, of course, that 
there doubtless occurred in 1920 a number of deferred marriages, which under more 
normal conditions would have occurredsin the war years. Summary statistics of 
marriages contracted in 1922 and 1923 appear in Table 9. 


§.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1922 and 1928. 


Marriages, 1922. Marriages, 1923. 
Population Population 
Provinces. in —- in 
thousands, Per thousands, Per 
1922. No. 1,000 1923.1 No 1,000 
pop. pop 
Prince Edward Island............... 88 579 6-6 88 454 5-2 
IN OMA SCOUB 5-0 gis sess clnnties 528 3,169 6-0 530 3,240 6-1 
NewS nERS WAG Keele siecnersiae sleeves ececerecs 392 2,799 7-1 396 2,905 7-3 
ONITATIOS re se core tee sraisa Hateroras Seine 2,981 23,360 7-8 3,019 24,829 8-2 
IMANTTOD aii tts cactem sare ne cutemeamese 626 4,808 7:7 637 4,544 7-1 
Saskatchewan se os dcdear. estan enon 786 5,061 6-4 797 5,044 6-3 
PANDOrba hose cee ck tee com een came 611 4,272 7-0 621 4,110 6-6 
British Coli bias. wesc ate ee 539 3,763 7:0 544 3,930 7-2 
Canada (registration area)........... 6,551 47,811 7:3 6,632 49 056 74 
MEMOC Me voces oniecne cate elin soe 2,402 16,609 6-5 - - - 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
COEICS) cn. srs Oe ove eaete wc 8,953 64, 420 7:2 - - - 


Note.—The figures for 1923 are preliminary. 
1 Revised estimate of population. 


Conjugal Condition of Brides and Grooms.—Statistics showing the 
previously existing conjugal condition of the contracting parties in the 47,811 
marriages which took place in the registration area in 1922 are presented in Table 10. 
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10.—Previous Conjugal Condition of Brides and Grooms, 1922. 


Marriages between 


Provinces. Bachelors and Widowers and Divorced Men and 
c A Di- ie : Di- . p Di- 

Store. | dows. |Y°C4 | stone. | dows. {woreed | stone. | dows, |wvoreed 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. — 

Prince Edward Island..... 513 8 - 44 14 - - - - 

Novascotiag. 2.0 -sestaes 2,667 124 9 211 125 7 23 3 = 
New Brunswick........... 2,272 121 27 214 134 10 14 5 2 
Ontario. wee ccna 20,139 830 48 | 1,311 936 14 58 16 8 
Manitoba nas aascecnetint cer 4,026 211 23 298 179 9 46 7 9 
Saskatchewan............. 4,316 229 19 285 172 7 23 7 3 
‘Alberta zceasteure qo oseores 3,529 236 40 240 150 12 44 1] 10 
British Columbia......... 2,928 255 83 214 163 17 53 20 30: 


CLE Do cogomaiiuse or oer er nee 40,390 | 2,014 249 | 2,817 | 1,873 76 261 69 62: 


Nativity of Brides and Grooms.—It may be noted in Table 11 that more 
than 50 p.c. of brides and grooms in the western provinces were not Canadian born, 
while in the eastern provinces in most instances more than 70 p.c. were native born. 
In Prince Edward Island 92 p.c. of the contracting parties were Canadian born. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick almost 80 p.c. were native born. Alto- 
gether 40-0 p.c. of the grooms and 36-4 p.c. of the brides were born outside of 
Canada. 


11.—Nativity, by Percentages, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 
by Provinces, 1922. 


Marriages. Per cent distribution of Grooms and Brides by 
Popu- Nativity. 
Provinces. rie ete Per | Born in province | Born in other Born 
1,000 of residence. provinces. elsewhere. 


eco Grooms.{ Brides.]Grooms.| Brides.| Grooms.) Brides. 
Prince Edward 
Island) racine 88 579 6:6 91-9 93-3 4-7 2°6 3°5 4-1 
Nova Scotia.-.:... 528 3,169 6-0 79-0 84-5 5-4 3-3 15:6 12-2 
New Brunswick... 392 2,799 71 68-8 75°8 13-8 8-8 17-4 15-4 
ONtATIO Neeser 2,981 23,360 7°8 62-2 65-1 6-9 6-2 30-9 28°7 
Manitoba.......... 626 4,808 7-7 26-8 38-8 16-8 12-9 56-4 48-4 
Saskatchewan...... 786 5,061 6:4 8-2 17-4 30-1 27-6 61-6 55-0 
AD OR ta tae asters.cs csi 611 4,272 7:0 7:8 16-5 26-5 23-6 65-7 59-9 
British Columbia.. 539 3,763 7-0 16-6 21-1 23-1 20:7 60-3 58-2 
Canada (registra- 
tion area)....... 6,551 47,811 7:3 46-3 51-8 13-7 11-8 40-0 36-4 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rate per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world is 
shown for the indicated years in Table 12. 


12.— Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Country. Year. | Marriage Country. Year.| Marriage 
Rate. Rate. 
TRIP ATICE SRI ors cra/areotectact ca etlsrice 1920 15-9 SPUN rayne Ite S Sersccrisiay-aicee 1921 7-7 
Gorman yee set. cee uaee oe eee ae 1920 1415 wl ING WACALANG mmc esac cst n 1922 7-6 
IPEUBSIOM ns iste hoi a ae 1920 14-57 || Queenslandiyio... 2 ive ged. o tes 1922 7-5 
a BY Pari Thott Oe eee are ie oi 1920 - 14-0 Canada (registration area)....| 1923 7-4 
LUN CARY Meteor ee ito Sen Nene toe 1920 Si 2S WeNews Branswieks...sne ester cc. 1923 7-3 
OT DIA atte P aenreee mentee 1911 10-3 |) Western Australia...c.0..)....° 1922 7-2 
UnitedsKanrdom)..e. ascetic ae. 1919 9:05 British Columbians. ccs son. - 1923 7-2 
PB Gly aria Cems ee ais ectecxee 1911 9-4 Meni fopalce chee sree ye isis scire 1923 7-1 
Japan 1921 9-1 ScotlandVye see toe ones 1922 7-0 
Netherlands. 1921 9-1 || Norway 1921 6-9 
Taliesin cerns eee 1919) 8-8 || Austria 1920 6-7 
Wenumark., wl .e+ ue |) 1920 8-8 Sweden. 1921 6-6 
Union of South Africa were) LODE 8-5 || Alberta.. 1923 6+6 
Rumania ...| 1914 8-5 Quebec 1922 6-5 
Switzerland 1921 8-4 Chiles. Sa 1921 6-5 
NAW OA ENE Fe eee on ae ee gn Rae 1922 8-3 || Saskatchewan.... wee| 1923 6+3 
(OWE Gig a-peehehe ISP RAISCR Aon 1923 8-2 INGVaiSCObIanose seceos cerns 1923 6-1 
South Augtraliai ty. vcsccsnec 1922 8-2 Irelands Miembro wore ncuic aie 1919 6-1 
New South Wales................ 1922 8-2 ialandh Wyron ache eter cea coe 1919 5°7 
Atistralve? Seeeh so) dkta... hoe. Sees 1922 Saal K@evlons. tease ek eo eames 1921 5°5 
England and Wales.............. 1922 7-9 || Prince Edward Island..........| 1928 5-2 
Russia (Huropean).2..10.....-..0: 1909 UCOOR EL CROTEN TONE a8 ten Seomon gee ben ricic 1921 3°5 
HRA smiania sess ones sack aees 1922 7:8 


4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there has 
occurred generally throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in 
the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is In dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 35-67 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and to 11-4 in 1923. 

Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-6 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21-3 in the 70’s arid 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 
in 1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 11-6 (England and Wales) in 1923. In Scotland, again, 
the rate was 22-1 in the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-5 in the 90’s, 16-4 in 1906 and 
12-9 in 1928. 

Of course, the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There wil! always be years of specially high mortality, as for instance 1918, when the 
death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces included in the registra- 
tion area of Canada, was 15-3 per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. 
Over a decade, however, these idiosyncrasies of individual years are reduced to 
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negligibility, and it remains true that from decade to decade there is, generally 
speaking and under normal conditions, a decline in the crude death rate of the count- 
ries of the white world. 

As for Canada, there is little doubt but that the decline in the death rate which 
has been observed in other countries has also occurred among ourselves, though 
on account of the improved registration in recent years the diminution of the death 
rate is not apparent from the statistics collected. In Quebec, however, where the 
same methods of registration have been employed for many years, the mortality 
has shown a decline in recent years from 17-89 per 1,000 in 1910 to 13-2 per 1,000 
in 1922, largely on account of the reduction in infantile mortality. 

The total deaths and death rates are given in Table 13 for the registration area 
of Canada, by provinces. A slight increase over the 1922 total of deaths is shown | 
by preliminary figures for 1923. 


18.—Deaths and Death Rates by Provinces, 1921-1923. 


Population Total Crude death rate per 
(in thousands). Deaths. 1,000 population. 
Provinces. Bee Cee es : oe oe aaa a 
192 22 2 | 

connie dl aatieed | eceaite 1921. 1922. 1923.3 | 1921. 1922. 1923.3 
Prince Edward Island..... 89 88 88 | 1,209 | 1,118} 1,142 13-6 12-6 13-0 
INoOvaliScotia seemed s.. 524 528 530 | 6,420} 6,679 | 6,858 12-3 12-6 12-9 
New Brunswick........... 380 392 396 | 5,410 | 5,158} 5,006 14-2 13-2 12-7 
Ontarior hae aati. 2,934 | 2,981 | 38,019 | 34,551 | 34,034 | 35,637 11-8 11-4 11-8 
Mamitobateertacone tien. 610 626 637 | 5,388 | 5,754} 5,330 8-8 9-2 8-4 
Saskatchewan............. 757 786 TOG IN os090 ss 6,009) | Op tot 7-4 7-8 7-7 
Albertaec cnt scammer 588 611 621 | 4,940 | 5,264] 4,984 8-4 8-6 8-0 
British Columbia......... 525 539 544 | 4,208] 4,907] 4,955 8-0 9-1 9-1 
Canada (registration area)| 6,409 | 6,551 | 6,632 | 67,722 | 69,028 | 70,063 10-6 10-5 10-6 

QueheC ina oeLe oaee 2,361 2,5201 — | 33,4383 | 33,459 - 14-2 13-21 - 

Canada (exclusive of Ter- 
ritories)...... Sy. See 8,767 - — |101,155 |102, 487 - 11-5 11-5 - 


1 Provincial figures. 
2 Revised estimate of population. 
. 3 Preliminary figures. 

Mortality by Sex.-—According to Table 14, the number of male children born 
in 1922 in the registration area exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 
47,013, while the gain in the female population during the same period was 48,153: 
Thus, while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 3,920, the 
higher mortality among males caused a net increase of the female over the male 
population of 1,140. 


14.—Excess of Births over Deaths, by Provinces, for each Sex and by Totals, 1922. 


Males. - Females. Both sexes. 

Provinces. Excess of Excess of | Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. | births over] Births. | Deaths. | births over | births over 

deaths. deaths. deaths. 

Prince Edward Island.. 1,104 588 516 1,056 525 531 1,047 
Nova Scotia........... 6,630 SrolD 3,115 6,063 3,164 2,899 6,014 
New Brunswick sheers ears 5,955 2,689 3,266 5,609 2,469 3,140 6,406 
Ontario Ae OOO Pe 36,495 17,726 18,769 34,935 16,308 18,627 37,396 
Manitoba S..0ccns ce 8,926 3,079 5,847 8,753 2,675 6,078 11,925 
Saskatchewan.......... 11,435 3,411 8,024 10,904 2,708 8,196 16,220 
Alberta... . ore tae 8,219 2,984 5,200 7,944 2,280 5,664 10,899 
British Columbia...... 5,293 3,052 2,241 4,873 1,855 3,018 5,259 


Totals fasss5: 84,057 37,044 47,018 80,137 31,984 48 153 95,166 
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Mortality by Cause.—in Table 15 are shown the deaths in the registration 
area in 1921 to 1923 by twenty leading causes. In all years diseases of the heart 
headed the list with a significant increase to 7,471 in 1923. Pneumonia came 
second with 8-9 p.c. in 1928, cancer in third place with 7-4 p.c. in 1923, and tuber- 
culosis in fourth place with 6-8 p.c. While a comparison covering only three 
consecutive years must be considered as of a very tentative nature, the increase 
in heart disease to 10-7 p.c. of the total must be regarded as very significant, especi- 
ally since similar increases are occurring in other countries. On the other hand, 
the decline in tuberculosis must be considered as altogether satisfactory. 


15.—Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada from Twenty Leading Causes, 


1921-1923. 
Causes of Death. 12 Baldy | ONitsis, Ih INjg 8. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
1921. 

Diseases of heart.......... 96 563 420 | 3,394 429 339 308 472 6,021 
PTCWMMONIAl sss 560s es eccs-s 97 505 500 | 3,005 563 498 446 352 5,966 
Cancers ee aoc 77 480 279 | 2,585 427 309 281 388 4,826 
Tuberculosis, lungs........ 112 579 344 | 1,731 305 256 260 316 3,903 
Tuberculosis, other organs 16 123 69 352 115 66 53 92 886 
Premature birth.......... 20 195 141 1,630 330 460 310 164 3,250 
Diarrhoea and enteritis... 42 241 295 1,619 ie 326 243 75 3,218 
Senilityis pastes soko ss 126 614 389 | 1,404 82 136 98 65 2,914 
Cerebral haemorrhage, 

BPODICKY; 000. teas 47 211 ilyfss || G58) 177 143 97 197 2,600 
Diseases of arteries........ 15 161 88 1,824 127 99 84 157 2,000: 
Congenital debility....... 27 291 149 1,029 185 247 252 85 2,265 
Nepbritisy.dsqenc..cee alerts 44 196 126 1,145 116 140 111 163 2,041 
Wiphtherya ces ys <osroece's oe 16 63 56 653 148 172 156 33 1,297 
WNAUCN AAA. ev ec eeccees ees 20 70 84 509 57 69 67 64 940: 
PSrOnGhitiss «tet easepicec< 15 87 46 510 71 83 47 46 905 
Congenital malformations. 9 49 35 493 81 90 60 45 862 
Paral Veiscree Ne eee aes 36 144 96 382 52 18 48 33 809: 
ApeNnaiCitiS2-)<5 scse ess. « 11 56 47 344 72 123 107 56 816: 
Anaemia chlorosis......... 9 44 37 511 34 34 31 35 eo 
Drowning... sh ose hee ees § 39 30 358 54 47 33 111 678. 
All other causes........... 36 1,709 | 2,004} 9,520} 1,586 | 1,941 | 1,848] 1,259 | 20,235 

Totalyceeecenun. : 1,209 | 6,420} 5,410 | 34,551 | 5,388 | 5,596 | 4,940 | 4,268 | 67,722 

1922. 

Diseases of heart.......... 116 584 491 | 3,756 442 Byal 320 542 6,622 
ENOUMONIA a5 comiaccicrecale« + « 107 664 484 | 3,137 561 551 454 441 6,399 
RNG eT et cere Sonteretyecn: 86 539 322 | 2,609 446 349 322 445 5,118. 
Tuberculosis, lungs........ 97 562 355 1,631 307 256 245 417 3,870: 
Tuberculosis, other organs. 15 133 63 348 69 86 67 90 871 
Premature birth...:...... 20 233 188 | 1,676 368 454 375 193 3,507 
Diarrhoea and enteritis... 23 165 207 | 1,114 521 428 271 114 2,843 
OUI Gyan els tla sees 145 571 340 | 1,268 83 161 86 105 2,759 
Cerebral haemorrhage, 

BDODLOKY sisteie cates sebionele 45 279 170 | 1,587 168 109 90 150 2,598. 
Diseases of arteries........ 21 140 111 2,051 157 128 126 155 2,889 
Congenital debility....... 29 218 170 876 172 263 153 88 1,969 
Mepbritis aces eee eee 34 211 134 | 1,102 179 165 128 160 2,113 
ip he herria. «sete eco chess 9 45 44 411 150 201 141 23 1,024 
MVEVUONZA srcios ca ein dls oc orci ck 24 219 196 960 183 297 280 241 2,400 
TONG ICIS Joram ik kai die 13 95 39 446 73 56 85 44 851 
Congenital malformations. 3 55 33 492 94 103 73 55 908 
PAPA SIS) ns as ates. cece. 22 117 100 368 37 25 27 43 739 
Appendicitis.......:...:.. 4 57 39 331 89 126 126 68 840 
Anaemia chlorosis......... 13 46 31 527 50 32 30 48 780 
Diabetes mellitus......... 8 52 45 370 58 44 56 74 707 
All other causes........... 279 1,694 1,596 | 8,974 1,547 1,914 1,806 1,411 19,221 

PE DURL A, fo hiss oo 1,113 | 6,679 | 5,158 | 34,034 | 5,754 | 6,119 | 5,264 | 4,907 | 69,028 
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15—Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada from Twenty Leading Causes, 
1921-1923—concluded. 


Causes of Death. Paes" NGS: N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
1923. 
Diseases of heart.......... 121 681 475 | 4,373 489 381 371 580 7,471 
Pneumonia ee eee eee 137 679 453 | 3,084 529 628 434 282 6,226 
Cancers tenn te ones 82 528 298 | 2,725 416 358 292 452 5,151 
Tuberculosis, lungs........ 77 557 356 | 1,676 311 261 281 411 3,930 
Tuberculosis, other organs 13 93 81 313 84 90 77 96 847 
Premature birth.......... ile 224 140 | 1,484 270 376 300 190 2,998 
Diarrhoea and enteritis... 14 117 144 865 258 349 240 76 2,063 
Senility seer ce meee 134 652 350 | 1,388 83 128 81 101 2,917 
Cerebral haemorrhage, 
apoplexy oreo: aeons 42 233 TT done 131 123 87 142 2,461 
Diseases of arteries........ 30 227 139 2,129 193 121 112 223 3,174 
Congenital debility....... 28 181 158 693 126 226 118 53 1,583 
INephritissaswan . temet eters 32 284 153" | 1,322 141 136 158 218 2,439 
Diphtheria, 2... eeeesenes 11 29 33 316 122 211 103 ~ 26 851 
Influenza? ocean 60 245 267 2,098 183 322 266 137 3,578 
Bronchitishesnnenecteaetia, 10 rh) 39 392 104 92 44 33 789 
Congenital malformations. 9 58 26 525 95 101 105 69 988 
IPAPALVSIS tact tastes sae 35 118 103 328 33 17 27 43 704 
Appendicitiszs.seneessne 9 60 43 355 74 120 122 55 838 
Anaemia chlorosis......... 9 35 35 O20 48 34 26 42 752 
Diabetes mellitus......... 9 63 39 398 57 46 37 61 710 
All other causes........... 263) |) 91157225) 1,523! 95098) 1 h-583 82,03 et, 70S) | 1 67 OnllmenonDos 
Totaliee.. acerca 1,142 | 6,858 | 5.006 | 33,637 | 5,330! 6,151 | 4,984! 4,955 | 70,063 


Notse.—Figures for 1923 are subject to revision, 


Tuberculosis —Deaths assigned to tuberculous affections numbered in the 
aggregate, 4,789 in 1921, 4,741 in 1922 and 4,777 in 1923, the latter figure being 
subject to revision. The males numbered 2,439 in 1921, 2,421 in 1922 and 2,430 
in 1923; the females, 2,350, 2,320 and 2,347 respectively. The mortality rate for 
the registration area was 747 per million people in 1921, 724 per million in 1922 and 
714 in 1928. In England the crude rate per million population was 1,131 in 1920. 
Tuberculosis caused in 1923 out of every 1,000 deaths, 79 in Prince Edward Island, 
95 in Nova Scotia, 87 in New Brunswick, 56 in Ontario, 74 in Manitoba, 57 in Sask- 
atchewan, 70 in Alberta and 102 in British Columbia. 


16.— Deaths from Tuberculosis in the Registration Area, by Sex, 1921-1923. 


Sites. Pane LS Ne oe N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total 

1921. ; 
Respiratory system. Total 112 579 344 iL e31 305 256 260 316 3,903 
M 57 274 147 856 165 131 133 211 1,974 


Fl 55 | 7 308 197. | 875 140 | 125 127 105 | 1,929 
Meningesand central 


nervous system....Total 7 52 31 119 50 18 17 46 340 
M 2 38 17 67 D7 11 9 26 197 
F 5 14 14 52 23 a 8 20 143 

Intestines and peri- 
(CONOUIM Nis ose hes Total 4 22 18 85 23 17 20 16 205 
M 3 10 8 31 11 4 12 6 85 
F il 12 10 54 12 13 8 10 120 
Vertebral column....Total ?) 13 6 28 6 5 3 7 70 
M = il 3 12 3 3 3 5 40 
F 2 2 3 16 3 2 - 2 30 
ROUNUS ae at ceattelsys niolecee Total - 3 ~ 14 4 2 2 4 29 
M = 2 = 6 1 1 - 2 12 
F - 1 - 8 3 1 2 2 17 
‘Other organs........ Total 2 ili 10 48 11 6 5 6 99 
M - 7 6 26 5 2 3 4 53 
F 2 4 4 22 6 4 2 2 46 
Disseminated.......Total 1 22 4 58 21 18 6 13 143 
M ~ 8 2 32 9 14 3 10 78 
F 1 14 7 26 12 4 3 65 
Both sexes.......... Total 128 702 413 | 2,083 429 322 313 408 4,789 
M 62 350 183 1,030 221 166 163 264 2,439 


F 66 352 230 1,053 199 156 150 144 2,350 
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16.—Deaths from Tuberculosis in the Registration Area, by Sex, 1921-1923—concluded. 


Sites. PE Wwe Nie N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
1922. 
Respiratory system. Total 97 562 soon Looe 307 256 245 417 3,870 
M 50 269 179 799 149 128 124 259 1,957 
F 47 293 176 832 158 128 121 158 1,913 
Meninges and _ central 
nervous system... .Total 3 65 16 107 27 29 20 28 295 
M 2 38 7 62 Ib 15 12 18 171 
F 1 27 9 45 10 14 8 10 124 
Intestines and peri- 
EOWOUI Se cdicias sate. oye. 92 Total 6 20 23 95 14 19 19 24 220 
M 1 10 9 3 5) 1l 8 15 92 
F 5) 10 14 60 TA 8 il 9 128 
Vertebral column....Total 2 9 5 31 5 6 6 8 72 
M 2 4 4 15 1 4 4 df Al 
F - 5 1 16 4 2 2 1 31 
MOINCE SEM ecco Total 2 8 i 13 2 2 3 6 37 
M 1 6 1 4 - 2 1 6 21 
F 1 2 = 9 2 - 2 - 16 
Other organs........ Total 2 12 8 46 6 9 12 11 106 
M - 4 6 24 y) 8 9 5 58 
F 2 8 2 22 4 1 3 6 48 
Disseminated....... Total - 19 10 56 15 21 7 13 141 
M - 9 5 27 10 15 4 11 81 
F - 10 5 29 5 6 3 2 60 
Both sexes.......... Total 112 695 418 | 1,979 376 342 312 507 4,741 
M 56 340 211 966 182 183 162 311 2,421 


1928. 
eee by evetert: Total 77 557 356 | 1,676 311} 261 272 411 3,921 


Meninges and central 


nervous system....Total 3 36 21 115 30 29 24 33 291 
M = 21 10 59 14 16 6 21 147 
3 15 11 56 16 13 18 12 144 

Intestines and peri- 
HOLOUR 15: jeleises ents Total 5 19 22 62 17 23 24 27. 199 
M 1 5 6 20 6 5 18 10 71 
F 4 14 16 42 11 18 6 -17 128 
Vertebral column....Total - 9 11 41 3 5 6 6 81 
M - 5 4 23 1 2 2 4 41 
F = 4 7 18 2 3 4 2 40 
PROUNES ila eis a seis'ele v chest Total 1 2 1 10 5 5 3 1 28 
M 1 2 1 9 3 3 1 - 20 
F - = = 1 2 2 2 it 8 
Other organs........ Total 2 ll 13 36 8 9 12 17 108 
M 2 8 8 21 6 5 6 13 69 
F - 3 5 15 2 4 6 4 39 
Disseminated....... Total 2 16 18 49 21 19 8 12 140 
M 2 7 4 26 il 12 3 tf 72 
F = 9 23 10 7 5 5 68 
Both sexes.......... Total 90 650 437 | 1,989 395 351 358 507 4,777 
M 34 337 185 998 194 170 190 322 2,430 
F 56 313 252 991 201 181 168 185 2,347 


Nore.—The figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 


Cancer.—Deaths assigned to cancer aggregated, in 1921, 4,826, 2,309 males 
and 2,517 females, and, in 1922, 5,092, 2,414 males and 2,678 females. In 1923 the 
number increased to 5,151, 2,406 males and 2,745 females. The crude rate was 
in 1921, 752, in 1922, 777 and in 1923, 777 per million population. Out of every 
1,000 deaths in the registration area in 1923, 74 were assigned to cancer as compared 
with the same number in 1922. By provinces, the number of deaths due to cancer 
per 1,000 total deaths were in 1923 as follows: Prince Edward Island, 72; Nova 
Scotia, 77; New Brunswick, 60; Ontario, 76; Manitoba, 78; Saskatchewan, 58; 
Alberta, 59; British Columbia, 91. 
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17.—Deaths from Cancer in the Registration Area, by Sex, 1921-1923. 


Sites. PeBehal) INeSs ONE Bs Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
1921, 
Buccal cavity. ....c...- M 3 13 6 87 9 ll 5 13 
Fr - 1 1 11 3 - 1 = 
Stomach and liver...... M 21 96 76 483 118 89 85 90 
F 13 90 47 377 78 48 28 49 
Peritoneum, intestines, 
and rectum. com acs M 5 33 11 178 29 18 32 82 
: Coe eel ly 213 24 18 16 38 
Female genital organs...F 4 38 23 236 , 43 29 . 20 40 
Breastns teeasenctecatean se F 6 19 20 235 21 31 16 29 
Skane .cane secon wane vee M 1 il if 41 4 3 6 5 
F - 3 - 25 = 4 - - 
Unspecified organs...... M 9 65 35 387 58 41 40 53 
EF 8 70 36 312 40 17 32 39 
Notalem asic tec iicass M 39 218 135 1,176 218 162 168 193 
F 38 262 144 1,409 209 147 113 195 
Total, both sexes..... rr 480 279 | 2,585 427 309 281 388 
1922. | 
Buccal cavity........... M 5 20 13 80 14 13 10 12 
F - 4 a 14 - 2 2 4 
Stomach and liver...... M 18 109 64 476 109 97 78 103 
F 14 112 60 391 87 56 43 73 
Peritoneum, intestines, 
and rectum’... ean a: M 6 23 23 208 33 29 23 34 
Fr 5 ft 44 380 235 22 14 29 36 
Female genital organs... F 4 36 15 248 46 25 36 45 
Breasts. e-casee<acneee F 11 34 23 231 33 24 PAi 5x0 
Skitascege veates onetor ss M 2 19 7 49 il 4 10 6 
F 1 4 5 27 - 1 2 2 
Unspecified organs...... M 9 67 43 379 60 53 45 59 
F 10 62 37 277 34 27 20 29 
Totalee. heck ete eect M 40 238 150 1,187 223 196 166 214 
F 45 296 171 1,418 222 149 151 226 
Total, both sexes..... 85 534 321 2,605 445 345 317 440 
1923. 
Buccal cavity........... M 7 27 9 106 8 10 16 11 
F 2 4 2 28 2 - - 3 
Stomach and liver...... M 15 121 69 479 114 106 70 115 
i r 16 101 46 459 83 62 47 66 
Peritoneum, intestines, 
ANG OC hI. Go serie. M 7 36 13 200 25 24 21 44 
F 8 38 25 229 26 21 27 26 
Female genital organs...F 5 46 34 283 37 37 22 47 
IBEOABh ie aecteiica cece M - - - 1 - 1 - - 
Fr 3 28 14 278 28 21 27 33 
RO KUM alastineric sinatra M 8 12 6 55 - 5 4 5 
Fr 2 2 1 26 1 1 - 6 
Unspecified organs...... M 7 67 41 349 57 43 85 62 
7 46 38 232 35 27 23 34 
BDOUALS tries |. - eres ote M 39 263 138 1,190 204 189 146 237 
F 43 265 160 1,535 212 169 146 215 
Total, both sexes..... 82 528 298 | 2,725 416 358 292 452 


Norr.—The figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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INFANTILE AND MATERNAL MORTALITY 163 


Comparative Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 18 will be 
found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries and 
provinces for the latest available year. It is worthy of note that three Canadian 
provinces have the lowest death rates in the list. The low death rates are in all three 
cases due in part to a favourable age distribution of population. 


18.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


‘ 


Crude ; Crude 

Country. Year. | Death Country. Year. | Death 

Rate. . Rate. 
Mae ALCO WAN je adi aeaseeesa.o%.e08 2 1923 Ue NOOUGDECE TE Rome tiaaaiee 5 acacia sets 1922 13-2 
ENTIRE gee ae Se ae eet aes 1923 8:0) |HirishyHreeistate eres scueecan' 1923 | 13-8 
IHL EO Da aa sie cs !ste the nee sve ietlelee sels 1923 Sse cate ae tele tore gpaie aievctcie ctu, eTats; sre) 1923 13-4 
OSHORTIVATISULATIAy ca .aaiedsigee tiie os 1923 Sivdve! NPPUsSlartee ns Pics veiciae a ores eras 1921 13-7 
IN ACCT ET 6 eee a 1923 O70 eal) COuIrAn yaar otemtaanch creas aetna 1923 13-9 
Barmish Columbia.cacvec.cssca ccc» 1923 OSEE 3) Belong. asics sre cade: 1922 13-9 
New. South Wales. ..:.<-.s00.se0006 1923 ORG sail AUIgd LAT Ch nee reseny aoren toe RRNA re 1921 14-0 
BOirpawASLTa tance cole: sntreiseelabe + 1923 9-6 Nonthuire landing casemate uberis 1923 14-7 
Union of South Africa (whites)....] 1928 Ose Aree tinsint ste y.leec's ace seieeo se0 + 1921 14:8 
NORTE ONE LAT Gha, wrapst heartwood Mandeep 1928 9-8 UNjelndtouricl lama wearers cles tena 1920 16-2 
J 530 IE Ween ee Ga ano Oe ae SSC cree 1923 O29) F moAns inate a pene came sionit sare 1922 16°3 
TESST TER goes Ob Rob Ae ae Se ee ae 1923 Oe OUP HTT ANC Op prac’ s) sie aetteoeiatse aired. viele 1923 17-0 
RN OUMOI IANS ac: ttiataromiciete welcerieisiep 1923 Oa Ors HS HOD Tax taterertersradicianre cinisietar erat 1922 17-1 
Canada (registration area)........ 1923 LO=G Sy) Leehyt He cesnatie vaste odes = oe arto: 1921 17-5 
WH CUOLIAL HR eS eect eens secant 1923 1Os7 Mie@Zechoslovalksia ex. ctad decite andes ire 1922 17-7 
SAGES Sapa GHGGRE SCA ane eee 1923 11-4 4 IS AIU ENA aR gabne coe onet ity aR oOe 1923 19-2 
INISIASCNSE Se ORC OE eee ae ee 1923 ATES TeMN sl ac KG Aero eRe ter er Goorin eh. oer 1923 20-7 
England and Wales................ 1923 Gian or bilciestnes wae Ane 7 TNE oie ees 1912 21-1 
SO REAUEO MRAP coh a «Pool tees cee ok 1923 11-8 Buleariakaen ye eect kee 1920 21-2 
inited aime dom. |) tt es. cee ne 1923 UO apant. ana vaies tse te trons wee 1922 22-3 
Wopmpkyrest soe soket vacate 1922 SSOUR GOL bueal: MAS sea ee eee. aE ee 1920 22-5 
Winsted Suatesig si bs adakies talie nae 1922 TEITEROR Sal asl Se pune nas ts) Mea. BRS Bi Raa ae ie a 1922 22-8 
POITOR TD Vial deren ey ih aee thn wh a? | 1921 IIE I SUING Rrcotsitere Ran ey ore eaten ene ene Oe cD 1922 22-9 
NOWAELUNS WICK: «og igus «occa eos 1923 1 AS mel W cL yeaNty OMe as Nous oinas orci us CRoae a Oe Oe 1922 25-2 
Ble Zenlande, \nsrtiyeiies SNe tosten 1921 (Dy 7a Oey lone. tama aeetaut- sets tee ie 1922 27-8 
NOV aISCOMa mt sies cen irtecetien es 1923 1220 Sie Gal cere Me emcees Bot, cake! are urmarotays 1922 28-4 
Obs Al Clncsmadet Senvaciniax acs euamict ak 1923 12705 He Britishubnauanecncenaws veces tects 1921 29-9 
Prince Edward Island............. 1923 18: OF | Huropesn, Russia. nen n.sc essa e 1921 38-8 


Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part 
in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. Even in the four years for which the figures 
are available for the registration area, there is evident a considerable decline in 
infant mortality. In 1920 more than 10 p.c. of all children born died in the 
first year of life; in 1921 the proportion dropped to 8-8 p.c. or 14,893 deaths in a 
total of 168,979 births; in 1922 the infantile death rate showed a further betiter- 
ment, dropping to 8-7 p.c. or 14,256 deaths to 164,194 births, while in 1923 it 
showed a slight increase to 8:8 p.c. Deaths of children under one year of age 
constituted 19-7 p.c. of all deaths in 1923, as compared with 20-6p.c.in1922. Table 
19 shows that in all provinces but Manitoba and British Columbia the infant death 
rate per 1,000 living births was higher in 1923 than in the preceding year. 
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19.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the rate per 1,000 Living Births, 
1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 


Infant Deaths. Infant Death Rate 
per 1,000 Births. 
Provinces. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 

a - No. No. No. No. 
Prince Fdward Island............. 184 180 153 174 80-0 83-5 70:8 88-9 
WOW AMS COLA sa, aeeticis Senet aie 1,536 1,311 1, 239 1,135 116-5 100-7 97-6 97-8 
INewaBrunswiGkene seeincs eine eee 1,454 1,299 1,194 1,135 134-9 113°3 103°3 106-4 
OntaTiOR a. San ehelocintie sie eae 7,497 6, 763 5,921 5,950 103-7 91-2 82-9 84-9 
Manitobar-neccmeswcee cca ciee 1,882 1,533 1,669 1,410 102-7 83-0 94-4 85-6 
Saskatchewan were seer ceca 1,958 1,814 1,913 1,918 85-7 80-6 85-6 93-4 
Al bertiqusk <cbctenetatnapiametacitrm shire 1,545 1,391 1,475 1,415 93-5 84:0 91:3 94-5 
Birriush: Columbiawesreeeo cee core 63 602 692 658 60-8 56°5 68-1 66-8 
Canada (registration area)......... 16,694 | 14,893 | 14,256 | 13,795 100-1 88-1 86:8 88-4 
QUCHE ON eR eee ala ce weieie slaee ee 14,134 | 11,387 | 11,297 = 163-7 128-3 127-8 = 
Canada (exclusive of the Ter- 

TICOLIES) Aenea eee 30,828 | 26,289 | 25,553 — | 121-8 | 102-0] 101-2 - 


gE TS ee LR oe em A oe Ue SA Te PS ye, RN To | a Be we ee 


Nore.—The figures for 1923 are subject to revision, 


Infantile Mortality by Sex—Table 20 shows that while male births in 1922 
exceeded female births by 3,920, yet owing to the greater mortality among male 
infants, their net advantage at the end of the year was only 1,826. For the regis- 
tration area, the ratio of deaths to 1,000 births was 97 for males, as against 76 for 
females, and 87 per 1,000 births, both sexes. 


20.—Number and Ratio of Infant Deaths in the Registration Area to Living Births, 
by Sex and Provinces, 1922. 


Males. Females. ook 
Provinces. Deaths under 1 yr. Deaths under 1 yr. Deathe 
Living | Living 000 
Births. irths rie 
_ | Per 1,000 : Per 1,000} Births. 
Number. Births. Number. Bicdhes a 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,104 96 87-0 1,056 57 54-0 70-8 
INK ASCO hy eakeootoececdod 6, 630 724 190-2 6,063 515 84-9 97-6 
INe@wabrunswiCkae sence cree 5,955 672 112-9 5,609 522 93-1 103-3 
ODGaTIO SI ee eee ee 36,495 8,414 93-5 24,935 OANA 71-8 82-9 
Manitoba wilrs dae s ae 8,926 937 105-0 8,753 732 83-6 94-4 
Saskatchewan yee ten mee 11,435 1,079 94-4 10,904 834 76-5 85-6 
Albertad. a8 Sea eh. eae 8,291 838 102-0 7,944 637 80-2 91-3 
British Columbia............ 5,293 415 78-4 4,873 277 56:8 68-1 
Totals actrscors coe 84,057 8,175 97-3 80,137 6,081 75-9 86-8 


Infantile Mortality by Cause-——More than 82 p.c. of the total infant mortality 
in 1921 was attributed to 12 diseases, being 83 p.c. for male children and 82 p.c. 
for female children. In both 1922 and 1923 the same 12 causes were responsible 
for more than 83 p.c. of the infant morta ‘ity. In Table 21 are given statistics by 
» auses for the years 1922 and 1923. 


INFANTILE MORTAIITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


) 
; 9 
Cause of Death. ee ee 

Male. Female.| Total. Male. Female. 
MRI AGUNG! DULG. <.che ore. a rier naiens tials soya 1,660 1,261 2,921 1,724 1,274 
Wonrenital Gebility el. st ceccnecocctee: 1,154 815 1,969 926 657 
SHEEN ONI Ar e's See saree ale Moar ateie ys ose 8 904 670 1,574 969 754 
BS RONCO LG sami Re ea ace ni rrista steer a oe 105 96 201 120 97 
Congenital malformations..............- 506 387 893 489 431 
BR@or UStONSs<.7- 5. decisis ciel cactelchy eeleeeme died 292 208 500 229 170 
MV OOD INO COUST. rons asciiae sneered oes 145 139 284 233 239 
Hartuanys ty INLD cia 2/2112 aetna aero 353 233 586 299 211 
Gastro-intestina] diseases.............-5- 1,232 948 2,180 972 664 
Communicable diseases................. 381 267 648 502 367 
CUETO LGW EYL n ea a RE OOP een Ae Bier er acme ear eee 30 31 66 45 19 
BG OR CIS an tere atte tN roe A a: 57 42 99 70 33 
WGN GNCISOASESc stench Shit echo tates 1,351 984 Qe330) 1,326 975 
AG) C2 Gn ESR ei 8 ee een ee 8,175 6,081 14, 256 7,904 5,891 
Rate per 1,000 living births.............. 97-3 75-9 86-8 98-6 77°6 
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[ 21.—Infantile Mortality by Sex in the Registration Area, by Principal Causes of 
Death, 1922 and 1928. 


Total. 


2,998 
1,583 
1,723 

217 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality to 
living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time 
by New Zealand, where in 1923 the rate of infantile mortality was only 43-8 per 
in 1905. Queensland, with an infantile 
mortality rate of 53-9 in 1923, made a remarkable record for a sub-tropical country, 
while Norway and the Netherlands with rates of 54-3 and 56-9 in the latest 
available years, were the lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 69 in 1923, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 131-9 in 1923. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 


1,000 living births as compared with 68 


131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 56-9 in 1923 


countries in Table 22. 


. Statistics are given by leading 


22,—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. 


Rate of 
Country. Year. Infant 
Mortality 
NeoweZealandsan. Norns) ediee ss 1923 43-8 
CONOENSIANG Rages cairo cisliyete cisiefe sie 1923 53-9 
ENON UE, Visti tte ttt tti wrcleroeee nila cc 1921 54:3 
Western Australia..............-.| 1928 56-2 
INebhorlands i) sce cccsne atic «was 1923 56-9 
SRP Tey otek say s-a'a, cic steer eee ate aie 1922 57-5 
DORGHEA UStLAlIa.. ssdnaeceiden santa: 1923 60:3 
PARIS EU IAM certo siare oerer tanciateierate ers 1923 60-5 
New south Wales: 20.22.0000 0.0: 1923 61-0 
SORT OM Fis trceeenra bia leaca ie de eStore avai 1918 64-6 
WAGLOCIA EN PS ene ake chtn:+t 1923 65-7 
Ipipbeh ree States... ics. ciate sislee0 1923 65-9 
TTC OMIM An a5. sistas lees eae 1923 66:8 
England and Wales.............. 1923 69-0 
nie INS A OD sc. iofetev oe ses 1923 70-2 
Zen Anclenert sare «ates Sige waveres 1921 74-0 
MME GIIELO AICS oe cc seyeteve stevsca.t bo o-e-0 8 1923 75:6 
(SICrh 270 BSI, 0) eee 1922 76-0 
PIGODIAMO irs ely Baers kis hii teers. os 1923 79-0 
Union of South Africa (whites)...] 1923 81-8 
UA TIOTME Petes tee shoe eet as 1923 84-9 
ERTS ET ois kee ciecig stella 1923 85-6 
Canada (registration area).....| 1923 88-4 
12 EMSS. ip 1923 88-4 
Prince Edward Island 1923 88-9 
OTA ETE ts Sect sete ie sare eserars wlove- crete 1921 91-0 


Country. Year. 

Bin ands epee oe weer Dee meant 1921 
AT DOr tar sa mae ict e oe alec 1923 
rance® pepe eoree eee 1923 
Novia, Scouse --ermmnce acer 1923 
IAT RONTINA a thtacc nese ot enioaet 1915 
iNew Brunsywickes an eee nse 1923 
Bel eiting gata cas sais oe ee 1922 
Uirinruaiy: seat teat ne eee mee ae 1921 
Quebeck: ent sane aoe mee 1922 
NewLound land sam ceenice crete 1920 
Hs thonia. «meee. ttre cee 1922 
Germany cient e eee ere 1923 
IPRUS SEAS staal aes ciaten ee ee 1922 
ey pts: hake che ac Camere 1922 
DAllLc axe ate netrcins oo atene ees 1922 
Serbiaiva. cements cate nuleed woe ok 1911 
Gay eas, peters ick oer ote 1921 
Tal Soria eee ek pee eee 1911 
SAVANE 25 danse tees 1922 
Ueno ak wor amers \ ner R te RO DEH Sirs tet 1922 
HPUD SAT, Genie eee nee 1923 
Gos lone tess ec eee 1922 
USERID 3. SRR Scot cee eetG 1921 
UII ANTE See fete sin cick ciee eek 1922 

TAGs, NRRIDR ccn tt ann een 1922 
Hrutopearh RUSSIA les pamieniesee 1909 


Rate of 
Infant 
Mortality. 


93-6 
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Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to be 
“the graveyards of population.’ The number of deaths, consequent upon the rapid 
spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births and 
it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if they were 
not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific countryside. 
The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, and it is one of 
the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our days, if not as healthy, 
yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life and especially to infant life, than 
life in the country as a whole. 

To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was in 1923, 60 per 1.000 living births as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 69 per 1,000. New York City experienced in 1923 an infantile mortality 
of 66 per 1,000 as against a rate of 76 per 1,000 for the registration area of the United 
States in the previous year. The department of the Seine (Paris) had in 1923 an 
infantile mortality of 90 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 96-1 for the 77 
departments of France for which the vital statistics were collected. 

In Canada, our experience, except in the province of Quebec, has also up to 
the present been rather favourable to the cities. Montreal had in 1922 an infantile 
mortality of 162 per 1,000 living births as compared with 128 for the province of 
Quebec. On the other hand, Toronto had in 1922 an infantile mortality of 78-0 per 
1,000 living births as against 82-9 for the province of Ontario, and this is typical 
of the other larger cities of the Dominion. 


23.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
f in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
City. Year. | Infantile City. Year. | Infantile 

Mortality. Mortality. 
INIMSTCLC AIO ane Aaveotieiee nian 1923 ¢ 39 Johannesbure.4, 45s eee eee 1923 90 
Auackilanclir, aeebise ce sicneine treet 1922 AAV BRAT IGe eyes ance mata tee ete 1928 90 
Wiestinount en scen eric cirann cece 1922 AGualiG ase O wayne tia eee tee oe 1923 90 
Stockholms eres sense ae 1923 50" Capex lowse. eee sae ee ee eee 1923 91 
Durban (Europeans only)........ 1923 55 || Frankfort-on-Main............. 1922 94 
Victoria, .B: Caceene en entrecneet 1922 Pes SPRUE Ketee Snags onoecnncsecan 1922 94 
Ade landed ctaers tastes unverietette 1922 58 RO DUNA ae esyacre ae esis er eee ieee 1922 96-2 
Melbourne tsac seman. ce ie open 1922 SS i lOnet Onn. 5 oc mepneos starsat 1922 96-6 
Perth, WerAustralia.s.n. «sna: 1922 58 TEV LOO Meee a. aes eee 1923 98 
IBIS DBM ic erence ay sean ierrone ce 1923 50) ee ion VesViiG © Omannt camoncleniicle nis 1921 98 
oudon, Emeiland sane scceaeeee 1923 GO Belts martyrs cciniects 1923 101 
Wiellinotonantcmesen ns clcemtne ane nee: 1921 Gi: bl DB Rederietoners..: 6 es wae celeste 1922 102-5 
Sidnenea Noel eae tesmnerenete ae 1923 G4 Sears une eee wa ere arse e 1923 104 
INP) Grd Senaremnat ie dooueadnecar 1923 66 q|| Albexdeonmenwemenn ne) ssmenas 1921 108 
Corkid age ieee net eC 1923 66} Sil Wes dlen).cemtea eet tee nie aha’ 1922 116 
Christianians ess. Aonas ese 1922 G6: 8 aD alin Serene ee tenner ne 1923 117 
Van COUVOL eehiewt on ecient cane 1922 666s en prookieres ous. o. ac. sateen e/ 1922 123 
London, Ontheees mame cseereeen 1922 G77 WO Bai suas seme aa cice cteiometerti ae 1922 127-7 
@openhacen ae sae sear ene 1923 68 Minnie ln rrervet ns kite cco ha he ee 1922 131 
Ishenssbunedlaehaal. anhaun «ite odmn cons 1923 Wal LSID ALE ee a eee tense, co eerie: 1923 134 
BanGGU, dss cane c wate ae eee 1922 Vl) MEIC Oneetnaetnnien th occ cime Shan 1923 136 
Mobparti..c seas 1922 OPA exes Abbe Gers pcs, RRA AAreo oO | 1928 144 
Calearvack eee 1922 77-5 Se eet O20 146 
ae eats mate oes 1920 78 1923 147 
PR OLODGOns octet arate See eee 1922 78 1923 147 
Ee aimilGonsre Ps ce eee 1922 80-1 1922 149 
AG mMbuUrs ae cne tees oa smears Rae 1923 82 1921 153 
PATE WOLD sina teats isis citsait arstanarsaeeeree 1923 83 1922 162 
INGANCHOS OTE eins She cctete ne 1923 85 1920 167 
ARS eR Eas Anca as AAA Oe 1923 85 1923 171 
Wiashninevombeneas: ociiacs nee cticeas 1919 85 1923 182 
radercksburesscsccnn. sou cose re 1921 86 Quebec. BOD ue Sou HOU sopne nao. 1922 187 
WHICAC Oras tate o aesakie Oa eRe tete 1923 8 | alexandria on... aesie ceisler 1922 194 
Warne Rams titatse ce seistrs sas cored 1922 S8e9|| MMiadracte.qeaoeetre reine elections t 1923 253 
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Maternal Mortality.—A subject of cognate interest with infantile mortality 
is that of maternal mortality. The maternal mortality in the eight provinces con- 
stituting the registration area of Canada is shown by age groups in Table 24, and 
by causes in Table 25. 


24.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Age Groups, 1923, with 
Totals for 1921 and 1922. 


Age groups. PH Tey ONES: N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
1923. 
ee. te St okie ccs 1 6 8 16 3 3 6 3 46 
DA yi baa cS cee at Sin elie = 10 17 56 11 18 11 13 136 
BOE ae ier hod Ab cman Due 28 1 16 4 82 12 23 116 6 160 
AXIS i AAS = 3 44 15 174 40 53 39 33 401 
CAVE DOS OR ARS Nant Sn Aa ad - 8 o 41 10 17 11 8 99 
DOrANG OVOD yositestse seca oh - - 1 - - - - - 1 
Age not stated............ - = o = = = — = 
Totals, 1928........ 5 84 49 369 76 114 83 63 843 
Totals, 1922........ ak 70 59 370 99 125 109 59 898 
Totals, 1921........ 7 56 47 387 81 128 11 51 868 
Rate per 1,000 living 
DIGUHS LOL aaa ae cee 5-4 7-2 4-6 5-3 4-6 5-6 5-5 6-4 5-4 
Rate per 1,000 living 
births) 1922), 6 eon 3-7 5-5 5-1 5-2 5:6 5-7 6-9 6-2 5-5 
Rate per 1,000 living : 
DinebssulUslameetnccre ne 3:2 4:3 4-1 5-2 4-4 5-7 6-7 4-8 5-1 


Norr.—The Heures for 1923 are subject to revision. 


25.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by ae of Death, 1923, with 
Totals for 1922. 


Total, 
regis- 
Causes of death. PED y WP eNeSss |) IN.B-. Alta. | B.C. aration 
area, 
Accidents of pregnancy— 
TO Lil liens eae es athe gheeket cine. - 15 4 15 10 120 
(a) Abortion.<:..+ 20%... - 5 1 7 6 52 
(b) Ectopic gestation... - 6 1 5 3 30 
(c) Other accidents of 
PLOSUANCH seswe ste ctals re - 4 2 3 1 38 
Puerperal haemorrhage... 2 20 2 7 9 93 
Other accidents of child- 
birth—total........... - 5 4 9 7 68 
(a) Caesarean section... - 1 - 1 3 10 
(b) Other surgical oper- 
ations and instrument- 
aldelivery.: svi. se. - - = 1 1 5 
(c) Others under this 
IAG adel siat echt: - 4 4 7 3 53 
Puerperalsepsis........... - 22 12 30 10 264 
Phlegmasia alba dolens: 
puerperal embolism or 
sudden death in puer- 
iaYoy eke hn inh x gee oe nes - 7 6 4 7 79 
Puerperal albuminuria and 
convulsions............. 3 14 17 16 14 196 
Following childbirth (not } 
otherwise defined)...... - 1 6 2 6 24 
Puerperal diseases of the 
PROAGU ss apidacs Coeds. ales = = =I - - 1 
Totals, 1923........ 5 84 49 83 63 843 
Totals, 1922........ 7 70 59 109 59 898 


Nore.—1923 figures are subject to revision. 
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IlI.—IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration has throughout Canadian history played a great part in reinforcing 
the population, especially the English-speaking population. While the great 
majority of French-Canadians can trace their genealogy back to ancestors who left 
the Old World 200 or 250 years ago, or even longer, the great bulk of English- 
speaking Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this con- 
tinent, though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had 
been resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to estab- 
lish English-speaking settlements in Canada. During the middle third of the 
nineteenth century there was a great English-speaking immigration which settled 
the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than the sister 
province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation by popula- 
tion. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth century 
brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the great North- 
west, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 1911 
greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. If this 
rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 would have been in 
excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The war, which 
commenced on. August-4, 1914, dried up the sources of our immigration in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man was needed for the 
defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom in 1918 
only numbered some 3,000, as compared with 150,000 in 1913; from Continental 
Europe, immigrant arrivals numbered only about 3,000 in 1916, as compared with 
approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, immigration, though increasing, 
has never approached that of the pre-war veriod, which is probably a fortunate 
circumstance, since the capital necessary to set in employment such great bodies 
of labourers as came to Canada in 1912 and 1913 could hardly have been secured. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the evils which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new departure at a distance. This proposition 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 1, which show that du-ing the past 
25 years, immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897, 
that it steadily increased from that time forward until 1908, that a decline took 
place in the fiscal year ended March 81, 1909, on account of the short depression of 
1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1913, while the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in 
the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919 political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion of business at 
the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 


ceatt ys 
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which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business con- 
ditions in 1923 has been reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1924. During this period 148,560 settlers entered Canada 
as compared with less than half that number in the preceding year. 

The number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the 
United States and other countries is given by years from 1897 in Table 1. 


1.—Number of limmigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries, fiscal years 1897-1924. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from from 
Fiscal = # are Total. Fiscal = . ae Total. 

Years. nite . ther Years. nite Ts ther 

King- | Gmited) Coun- King- | U4) Coun- 

dom. Aves. | tries. dom. ALES.) tries, 
USO aRPe nee tae ie Ld OOS 2,412 PAN DAL AGN) MUU es erie mes 123,013] 121,451] 66,620) 311,084 
LOE ae ee eet Sie Ih, 173 OTTO E 11 GOS coh, G00 tbo Lanes tere. 138,121] 183,710] 82,406] 354,237 
AN SOQU ARIS Tate aciee 10660) —-11,,945|, 21,938] 44,543) 1913)... .......- 150,542} 139,009] 112,881] 402,432 
MOOQ 2 asietnss cing ois 3 5,141 Seale LOeg1 A 23) S51 VOLE ve escre oct 142, 622] 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
POOR ents cent cece TUSSIO PATE OS TR 198Sb2i7 AQP 14 OIG eee cce 43,276| 59,779) 41,734] 144,789 
OOD a rack bytcpaaietors WA 25926, 568 ee zo or Olsoro lad Ol Osmeein seas 8,664} 36,937 2,936] 48,537 
OO Siraicotis sais cick 41,792} 49,473] 37,099] 128,364] 1917........... 8,282} 61,389 5,703} 75,374 
TO OA Pe sitoraetelaisters 50 Biante Cle O45 (SO ISO, SoU LOWS cm ai cles cies 3,178) 71,314 4,582] 79,074 
MOO Bierarelecvsishe sid > wkoie 65,359] 438,543] 37,364) 146,266] 1919........... 9,914) 40,715} 7,073) 57,702 
HOD Geter chess late ocetsts 86,796| 57,796) 44,472] 189,064) 1920........... 59,603} 49,656] 8,077) 117,336 
NGO Toe. enc cia cities 55,791] 34,659] 34,217) 124,667) 1921........... 74,262) 48,059) 26,156] 148,477 
S908) mos iodo. 6 ws 120,182) 58,312} 83,975) 262,469] 1922........... 39,020} 29,345} 21,634] 89,999 
MOOD rater ce seals: 52,901) 59,832] 34,175) 146,908] 1923........... 34,508) 22,007} 16,372) 72,887 
BOLOW. Wesiater ceree'eb 59,790} 103,798] 45,206] 208,794] 1924........... 72,919} 20,521) 55,120} 148,560 

1 Calendar year. 2 Six months, January to June, inclusive. 3 Nine months ended March 31. 


Norr.—See table on page 95 for an estimate of the movement of population between the censuses 
of 1901 and 1921. 


Nationality of Immigrant Arrivals.—Immigration, which was at a low ebb 
during the war period, may once more become, when normal conditions are restored, 
the chief means of reinforcing our population and filling up the vast waste spaces of 
Canada. But where any considerable immigration into a democratic country 
occurs, the racial and linguistic composition of that immigration becomes of para- 
mount importance. Canadians generally prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country—and thus prepared for the assumption 
of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. Since the French are not to any 
great extent an emigrating people, this means in practice that the great bulk of the 
preferable settlers are those who speak the English language—those. coming from 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimila- 
tion are the Scandinavians and the Dutch, who readily learn English and are already 
acquainted with the working of free democratic institutions; 1 few years ago most 
Canadians would have included the Germans in the same category. Settlers from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, however desirable from the purely economic point of 
view, are less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people from these 
regions who came to Canada in the first fourteen years of this century is a problem 
both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimil- 
able still, according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to 
Canada from the Orient. 
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On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries, and from those continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the British. 
The nationalities of the immigrant arrivals of the 8 years from 1917 to 1924 are 
shown in Table 2, while in Table 3 the number of arrivals is given by ports for 


the years 1920 to 1924. 


2.—_Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 1917-1924. 


Nationalities. 


British Subjects—British Isles— 


Other British— 
AGricans sSouslie teaaeiee shar 
PATIStralians: lie seh wwere eis aneeet 


Malitesesn 1 sheen tere aie ert 


Total, Other British....... 
Grand Total, British Subjects. . 


European Continental Nationali- 
ties— 
Albanians ets fe. ts wena ne are 
SUIS EPIATS a, ioe icch seeiete t-atstore easiassiace 
Be latansits semuioumatebayeeere natn ibe 
IBS arias etn sacar stueiemieaere ates s 
@zechosloviaksve ses atticnukite ne 
Dhol sy mene lis Shkes Hae uhs baleranis 
Esthonians. ; 
Finnish... 
TENG = ecenivcw cian say eee 
Germans reitins t acca e ceaea neater 
Greeks. ac feeds cns see ae nee 
Hebrowa0.0:8 ..accocssecoceotes 
Hebrews, Austrian............... 
Hebrews, German............... 
Hebrews; Polish s..cndscceecnaee 
Hebrews, Russian..............- 
HTUNFATIAOB Ws swath cee sells tae 
Utalians') pits So Av eee eae o 


Sete mere e eee erene 


MLA LVIAIIAs cone ee merece en closer 


ADS. Chen ols) Woes yen AanabanaGade om 
Polish 


era 


NDANES Se eiaecce's ssreitele sete eae 


Turks: ci. 
Ukranians... 


Ce iT 


Total European Continental 
Nationalities.................. 


1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1994. 
5,174 | 2,477 | 7,954 | 45,173 | 47,687 | 23,225 | 19,188 | 37,080 
174 336 | 2,751 | 6,384 | 3,572} 3,668} 9,719 
473 | 1,518 | 10,997 | 19,248 | 11,596 | 11,071 | 25,057 
54 106 682 943 627 581} 1,118 
8,282 | 3,178] 9,914 | 59,603 | 74,262 | 39,020 | 34,508 | 72,919 
1 4 = 23 63 32 41 60 
18 34 35 88 90 76 67 112 
16 10 1 1 8 D 7 aH 
= = = S 10 13 21 40 
6 24 2 2 18 13 30 24 
109 144 2 405 140 34 57 148 
1,243 | 1,199 512 443.| 1,042 367 | 1,552] 5,346 
12 13 15 31 40 25 33 50 
1,405 | 1,428 567 994} 1,411 562 | 1,808] 5,784 
9,687 | 4,606 | 10,481 | 60,597 | 75,673 | 39,582 | 36,316 | 78,703 
- ~ - - 6 6 1 us 
- = = 5 26 14 23 82 
126 19 48] 1,532] 1,645 503 316 | 1,662 
= + = 1 4 97 19 267 
1 = = 4 308 152 101 | 2,757 
151 94 59 154 595 183 119 1,149 

2 = - s - = 5 
249 113 2 44 | 1,401 274| 1,171 | 7,640 
199 114 922 | 1,584 861 332 281 370 
9 1 1 12 137 178 216| 1,769 
258 45 4 39 357 209 177 292 
28 2 15 32 920 | 2,336 659 948 
= = = as 1 1 1 
= = = = = = 1 5 
= = = 36] 1,600] 5,216] 1,379} 1,208 
108 30 7 48 242, 851 753 | 2,093 
e = = = 23 48 23 364 
758 189 49 | 1,165] 38,880] 2,413 | 2,074} 6,379 
2 = 1 12 39 180 136 | 1,306 
= = = 2 = = 1 il 
= = -_ s = 19 106 236 
= = = 16 16 5 3 85 
12 £ 4 76| 4,061] 2,707] 2,921] 4,211 

1 1 = 3 4 a 2 as 
4 = = 21 969 759 427 | 1,431 
25 42 49 Biull ave 321 222 | 3,058 
145 74 44 233 5ll 541 382 | 1,355 
9 3 12 11 50 31 21 27 
303 235 91 179 499 480 507 | 2,424 
332 156 101 941 715 449, 948 | 3,536 
76 28 12 15 202 6 15 39 
30 12 11 100 935 187 152] 1,585 
5 = = 1 8 3 3 27 
is sf 2 S 491 89 36 832 
2,831 ' 1,158 727! 5,615 | 20,863 | 18,513 | 13,208 | 47,207 
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2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 


1917=1924— concluded. 
Nationalities. 1917, 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Non-European Nationalities or 
Races— 
PARASIADS hees ie datnayacns siaaerscsta cee - - - - 8 5 2 - 
PATPOUEIIUIANS sealed eeie't sieu.dtae cs - - - 2 4 - 4 - 
PRSSEVYOHT AIG sou oh cic sihareis; oft mjoudls,a-crn ces 3 2 - 10 85 70 59 486 
MOMMIES OR okie Screven Sond. ieee 393 769 4,333 544 2,435 1,746 711 674 
ROTI NA ee are sake eylere cis 3 pl - 2 - - - i 
LEELA EE amehetieeeeedl cher acco f - - - - 9 2 - 3 
TADADEHOD cae scat tea set en eee mee 648 883 1,178 711 532 471 369 448 
MRO GHMS cistaomaare x asi tater ote - 1 3 - i ~ - i} 
INO OTOOS ect ok cine ccacre trem tie ele 98 35 22 61 144 42 42 42 
IP OESIATIS™ cigs stein. Aoeeiine a ck - 2 2 - 1 9 1 5 
UETAN Semen cuse ine ieaalere riche 9 2 - 18 443 123 91 286 
WiSctWLIGians: Mune sents teers ct: 293 273 220 62 110 24 44 37 
Oper Countries. secede caries cess - - - 3 - ~ 1 12 
Total Non-Kuropean Nationali- 
GOSTAY ere Ar aa ewe maine eens 1, 447 1,968 5,758 1, 413 35 %t2 2,492 1,324 1,995 
From the United States!........| 61,409 | 71,342 | 40,736 | 49,711 | 48,169 | 29,412 | 22,039 20,655 
Grand Total.............. 75,374 | 79,074 | 57,702 |117,336 |148,477 | 89,999 | 72,887 | 148,560 
1 Includes United States citizens via ocean ports. 
3.—Totai Immigration to Canada, by Ports, fiscal years 1920-1924. 
Ports. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1928. 1924. 
Quebec: sdaac. accel presets w ale sis/eicta viekheisinwie cisvelsiDeletas 37,125 65,969 40,730 31,717 71,290 
STs OMUE pea ae Pehle Seo pi ave Listeld Mibvee pieeteimediale ots slstereaee 13,453 16,676 8,318 8,580 23, 533 
Felt heres spats arse ahi tx arapstel sta tsraveleiocajele,ovdbojnqoPomiayae race oto at 11,161 10, 282 7,119 5,039 19,279 
NOT DLN SANG Yk aa sieve o-o/e/s10ke ores wierefe aieisre casters ins ederaceis.« 414 901 318! 1,426 4,884 
BND OVa ci ciic rete ered oe eae Saisie o peiee ot eemioieittes - - - 69 113 
MOMEEE Ocul rameters Pys secre eats seas Code ote Cao eieisrete was - - - 171 437 
VANCOUVER Ase Aire e isla suitors se Riomhos ot endiosianeinas 674 2,215 1,448 797 1,130 
BVACLORICN nen Pee een foe eo ery sormmenajeeetere 834 1,016 1,020 614 633 
Via United States Ports— 
INOUE OMe. coven fot eilahe stances nvolooaiare bierd at sbarsisreratete 3,765 3,021 1,543 2,430 6,157 
PROSLOD sree warsteweieiercstes rapeithe-cielsig aise cies oa sere'eie «6 ele 250 311 158 on 249 
POW GLANG cra cele ha acts siale, cnet sie els wis) o\ cies a eleven sl creie a ale 4 2 - - 1 
PMACOI MIA rear cse ce eercise ere teed celine eres - 25 - - 333 
Brom the United States’ 04. doce ses oeeiseetsieldewiace 49,656 48,059 29,345 22,007 20,521 
ROCA i cca se sth cro tae cose cane eso: 117,336 | 148,477 89, 999 12,887 148,560 


1 Includes Sydney. 


Destination of Immigrant Arrivals.—The destinations of the immigrant 
arrivals in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1924 in Table 4, which 
may be compared with the census tables on pages 86 and 87 showing the 
increase of population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. While immigration 
to the Maritime Provinces during the period was comparatively small, that to 
Quebec was very considerable, and that to Ontario very large. The lion’s share of 
the immigrant arrivals, however—over 1,566,000 persons—gave the Prairie Prov- 
inces as their destination, and 421,028 stated their destination as British Columbia 
or the Yukon. 
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4.—Destination of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years 3901-1924. 


British 

Mari- Sask- Colum- 
Fiscal Years. time /Quebec.|/Ontario.| Mani- | atche- | Alber-|biaand| Not | Totals. 

Prov- toba. wan. ta. Yukon | shown. 

inces. Terr’y. 
2,144) 10,216 6,208} 11,254 14, 160 2,600 2,567| 49,149 
2,312 8,817 9,798] 17,422 22,199 3,483 3,348] 67,379 
5,821] 17,040) 14,854} 39,535 43,898 5,378 1,838} 128,364 
5,448] 20,222) 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6,994 1,093} 130,331 
4,128] 23,666] 35,811] 35,387 39, 289 6,008 1,977; 146,266 
6,381] 25,212) 52,746) 35,648] 28,728) 26,177) 12,406 1,766) 189,064 
6,510} 18,319) 32,654) 20,273) 15,307) 17,559) 13,650 395} 124, 667 
10,360} 44,157) 75,133) 39,789} 30,590) 31,477] 30,768 195} 262,469 
6,517]; 19,733] 29,265) 19,702) 22,146} 27,651] 21,862 32} 146,908 
10,644} 28,524) 46,129) 21,049) 29,218) 42,509} 30,721 — | 208,794 
13,236] 42,914) 80,035} 34,653} 40,763) 44,782) 54,701 — | 311,084 
15,973) 50,602} 100,227} 43,477) 46,158) 45,957) 51,843 — | 354,237 
19,806] 64,835} 122,798) 43,813] 45,147] 48,073] 57,960 — | 402,432 
16,730} 80,368} 123,792) 41,640) 40,999) 43,741) 37,608 - | 384,878 
11,104} 31,053) 44,873} 13,196} 16,173} 18,268) 10,127 — | 144,789 
5,981 8,274) 14,743 3,487 6,001 7,215 2,836 - 48,537 
5,710} 10,930} 26,078 5,247 9,874) 12,418 DL - 75,374 
5,247 9,059} 23,754 6,252) 12,382) 16,821 5,009 - 79,074 
3,860 6,772} 13,826 4,862 8,552) 11,640 8,190 - 57, 702 
5,554; 13,078) 39,344) 11,387) 14,287) 20,000) 13,686 - | 117,336 
6,353} 21,100] 62,572] 12,649] 13,392] 17,781] 14,630 - | 148,477 
3,222) 13,724) 34,590 8,904 9,894) 11,825 7,840 - 89,999 
3,298 9,343) 30,444 6,037 8,186 8,798 6,781 - 72,887 
7,940} 19,979} 65,280) 21,451] 13,200) 10,430) 10,280 — | 148,560 
MotalscaGecceae ac 184,279] 597,937/1,106,220| 532,025 1,034, 057 421,028) 13, 211)/3,888, 757 


Occupation of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to 
Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic 
service. In Table 5 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrant 
arrivals in Canada during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1923 and 1924. 


5.—Occupation and Destination of Tota! Immigrant Arrivals in Canada for the 
fiscal years 1923 and 1924. 


1923. 1924. 
Description. Via |From the Via |From the 
Ocean United | Totals. Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 


Farmers and farm labourers— 


2536 2/070 4,606 4,183 1,405 5, 588 
2) 249 2,544 4,786 3,982 1,709 5,691 
2,675 884 3,559 | 13,508 1,768 15,276 
388 229 617 1,344 287 1,631 
344 169 513 1,184 246 1,430 
4,158 1,382 5,540} 15,110 1,554 16, 664 
1,293 386 1,679 3,103 356 3,459 
836 351 1,187 1,894 302 2,196 
1,003 688 1,691 3, 745 1,302 5,047 
651 315 966 1,935 573 2,508 
237 181 418 476 296 772 
920 175 1,095 2,578 214 2,792 
111 30 141 247 37 284 
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§.—Occupation and Destination of Total Immigrant Arrivals in Canada for the 
fiscal years 1923 and 1924—concluded. 


1923. 1924. 
Description. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United | Totals. Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 

Domestics— 

MVOLNED tetaxrapaiece ctolaves Ba eae oe eco 6, 278 701 6,974 13, 284 581 13,865 
Not classified— 

AVON sa cee rdelcre as tele hccvefe ders Aran eran 8 2,264 1,387 3,651 1,599 1,221 2,820 

Womentneaecccce ians sas, Meeks: 7,359 2,414 9,773 9, 387 2,041 11,428 

@hildrenise me. saa cate suiee cedeiers <5 6,078 1,696 7,774 10,473 iNest 11, 784 
Totals— 

MIG S aes aa mae LP ret Peeien Aaya Be 22,390 10,896 33, 286 76,288 11,340 87,628 

Women ee mei locre mil ee Sh brenetes 18,611 6,145 24,756 33,483 5,280 38, 763 

Claildran aerop.. systecton goatee octere ctor 9,879 4,966 14,845 18, 268 3,901 22,169 

TD OUaNS eurat er earn ota 50,880 22,007 12,887 128,039 20,521 148, 560 

Destination— 

Maritime Provinces................. 2,368 930 3, 298 7,091 849 7,940 

QS DOCH ee pcias aacke Bry eal oes 6, 163 3,180 9,343 16,957 3,022 19,979 

WO NGATOr th econ a cena eat 24,417 6,027 30,444 58, 962 6,318 65, 280 
=e Nanitobsintmiecre. PR a Setar he ceae seni 4,580 1,457 6,037 20,136 L385 21,451 

Saskatoliewascr sacs santiedteeielS oes 4,413 Ses 8,186 10,053 3,147 13,200 

PATOL UA St see Paw ae CASE care 4,113 4,685 8,798 6, 640 3,790 10,430 

Brivish Coltmbiay, eee mete eee a 4,819 1,833 6,652 8,190 2,043 10, 233 

BYATIKONA ee ere avers oP ete) ohh aehcuna sas a 122 129 10 ot 47 


Prohibited Immigration.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. The regulations, 
however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian domicile:— 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their 
ability to earn a living. 

(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathesome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 

(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and 
persons who are likely to become public charges. 

(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 

(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over fifty-five years of age, 
or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 

The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Table 6, which gives 
the number of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes of such 
rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of the ten 
fiscal years ended 1915 to 1924, together with the totals for the 22 fiscal years from 
1903 to 1924. 
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6.— Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports and Deportations after 
Admission, by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1903-1924. 


Number Rejected at Ocean Ports. 


Principal causes. a | otal. 
ova, | 1915.| 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 

Accompanying patients..| 510 58 4 8 1 - 9 13 39 13 10) 665 
Alien enemies........... = - - - - - - 4 D 3 - 12 
Bad character.......... 856 56 17 4 11 2 1 9 2 20 68) 1,046 
Contract labour......... 87 - - - 4 1 - - - - 92 
C@riminglitycrs. se eee 68 2 4 - 1 1 3 14 6 4 11 114 
Head taxes y.ua cee 6 - - - - - - - - - - 6 
ack of funds.s..6. ee 2,669 452 38 55 19 10 28 255 292 24 - | 3,842 
Likely to become a pub- 

WGiChAre6:n semanas tek 1,844 (ih. 55 55 19 27 125 236 208 119 87} 2,846 
Medical causes.......... 4,560 319 34 30 12 19 21 99 60 37 130) 5,321 
Not complying with 

regulations... .5..c.ss-. 473 40 11 22 8 7 474 291 278 318 653} 2,575 
Previously rejected..... 10 - - - - - - - - - - 10 
Unskilled labour, B.C... - = - - - - ~ 32 193 94 33 352 

Totals® 2-2) 5cceeeee 11, 083 998 163 174 ra 70| 662 953] 1,083 632 992}16,88i 
Principal causes. Number Deported after Admission. 
Accompanying patients.. 155 34 5 9 39 10 18 ail 48 Ly 78| 485 
Bad character.......... 665 128 68 60 84 35 22 52 105 66 86) 1,371 
Criminalityeccs nc seeks @ 1,459 404 329 277 274 236 334 586 630 543 511) 5,583 
Medical causes..........| 2,866 379 206 98 39 70 123 133 313 282 649) 5,158 
Not complying with 
regulations............ 28 - - - - - - - - 10 7 45 
Public charges.......... 3,568 789 635 161 91 103 158 236 950 679 775) 8,145 
Totals 475238529 8,741] 1.734] 1,243 605 527 454 655} 1,044) 2,046) 1.632] 2,106)20,787 
Nationalities. Number Deported after Admission. 
! 
British yc. acme etsy 5,310 877 602 186 36 99 184 295} 1,107 888] 1,377|10,961 
Americamneers tact oes 1,471 461 437 324 407 279 392 616 725 520 417] 6,049 
Other countries......... 1,960 396 204 95 84 76 79; 138 214 224 O12) 8,708 


Totals inno 9s cc, 3c5, 8, 741| 1,734) 1,243) 605) 527) 454) 655] 1,044) 2,046) 1,632 pages 


Juvenile Immigration.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes, who are trained by highly accredited British 
organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being taught the 
lighter branches of farm work, while the girls are instructed in domestic occupations. 
On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls are placed either 
in town or country, but the organizations remain the legal guardians of the children 
until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children are subject to 
efficient and recurrent Government inspection until they reach their nineteenth 
year. This inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 

The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901, together 
with the number of applications for their services, is given in Table 7, from which it 
may be seen that the applications are in recent years from 10 to 15 times the number 
of young persons immigrated. 
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7.—Juvenile Immigrants and Applications for their Services, 1901-1924. 


Juvenile |Applications Juvenile |Applications 

Fiscal Immi- for their Fiscal Immi- for their 

Years. grants. services. Years. grants. services. 

No. No. No. No. 

MOUS er icie ei sists ee oe otasie-s ts 977 SRLSSNed US een tds cee. 2,642 33,493 
BOO Di rrerere: «love aresrersia' slave ole laGnete 1,540 Hey UII Sage Bae adeadees peer 2,318 32,417 
RUG Sine ceva steelerecacsaieeleee es 1,979 WAS 2TON CEO Oeerettre carr ee ee crerettere ce 1,899 30, 854 
TUE orien gir reer 2,212 TGS (Bis||) WOUG eres retoraerels, sete recvesteuss 9 821 31,725 
MD Ont sini eleteye oce:s saechieis bovis 2,814 Ua ASSBUN LOL (arsamears ction etree seers 251 28,990 
HOO nici, west cs alee sae 3,258 LO STA. LOLS Pie cores oreervnneeernses - 17,916 
MOO (Liters arsine teers sla arheiele 1,455 IAGO) | MIO oor Gaoosasnologeee - 11,718 
ROS arn cc cistoret retstrra te cscs ae 2,315 LPS OL0 Tar, cine rt cane ote 155 10,235 
IC et ck See 2,424 LB AL COMOL ODD ips Sys Sayre sates 1,426 19,841 
MO rete estate osSinvsisie sia.tere She 2,422 DS SAT ir POO? Aa nin cenynuneen ees JT, 211 15,371 
POUE Me eke kets reese 2,524 PAY iol |p UP BG aya rr 1,184 17,005 
IDE Zoe es vaar Sy aesais eisoat aes eigceiats re 2,689 SU O40), |p O28) Se vee nace ere cere 2,080 22,198 
Motals cows chy) crpesat 40,656 473, 868 


Nore.—The above are included in the total number of immigrants recorded elsewhere. 
1 Nine months. 


__ Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of labourers belonging 
to the Asiatic races, able because of their low standard of living to underbid the 
white man in selling their labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial 
problem, affecting most of all those portions of the country which are nearest to the 
East and the classes which feel their economic position threatened. A record of 
Oriental immigration since the commencement of the century is given in Table 8. 


8.—Record of Oriental Immigration, 1901-1924. 


| 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
Years. nese. ese. |Indians.| Total. Years. nese. ese. |Indians.| Total. 
No No No No. No No No No. 
MOOT ae tke 2,544 6 = He 2 DDO MimlOLoacde aces cits «6 7,445 724 5 8,174 
UO Ue oc. a aheiie 3,587 - - SHOSCal| LOVEE. Sy. ieie actors 5,512 856 88 6,456 
NGOS oh 5,329 - - DAOHOM LOO eters sere sorters 1, 258 592 - 1,850 
AG ee etics heen 4,847 - =f) ASA FGMEOTG st ierarcretarcrc are 9 401 1 491 
DOOGRS woe 582. 77 354 45 CVACH (tah Rac epe done 393 648 ~ 1,041 
DOG sitet c.c asics 168 1,922 387 DRE S VOUS Miter acta rerclereretey. 769 883 - 1,652 
LS ea 291 2,042 2,124 4 AO Col LOLS tle clare wisiersreis 4,333 1,178 - 5,511 
NGOS eentrs hsw ioe 6 2,234 7,601 2R628 | L245 SW 9209s Sees one ease 544 711 - 1,255 
LO eee SOE Be 2,106 495 6 PCO TN OO. secaree a oe 2,435 532 10 2,977 
OL orate aaa 2,302 271 10 DD So Mt Loge sete etree: 1, 746 471 13 2,230 
LOD Eat, 5.2. caee 5,320 437 5 DD LOoall eR O oete ms ate ete rete 711 369 21 1,101 
Bole teeta eats 6,581 765 3 POOAO| LODE S tateccrs ave, crete 674 448 40 1,162 
Total. ccnseass 61,295 | 21,706 | 5,381 | 88,382 


1 Nine months. 


Chinese Immigration.—As a result of the influx of Chinese into Canada, 
legislation was passed in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71) providing that thereafter Chinese 
of the labouring class should be required as a condition of their entry into Canada, to 
pay a head tax of $50 each; on January 1, 1901 (62-64 Vict., c. 32), this amount 
was increased to $100 and on January 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8) to $500. This tax 
is paid by Chinese immigrants, with the exception of consular officers, merchants 
and clergymen and their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers, a 
record showing the number of Chinese admitted who paid the tax, the number 
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exempt from it, and the revenue realized being given by years from 1886 in Table 
9. In recent years the number of Chinese immigrants entering Canada has been 
much reduced, owing to the operation of Orders in Council (renewed every six 
months from December 8, 1913, and replaced by an Order in Council of June 9, 1919) 
under which the landing in British Columbia of skilled and unskilled artisans and 
labourers is prohibited. 


9.—Record of Chimese Immigration, 1886-1924. 


Percentage of 
total arrivals| Registra- 
Fiscal Years. Paying | Exempt admitted tion for Total 
tax. from tax. exempt leave. Revenue. 
from tax. 

No. No p.c. No. $ 
4,590 222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
3,276 6 - 0-18 2,168 166, 503 
2,244 14 0-62 1,277 113,491 
2,087 22: 1-04 666 105,021 
1,440 22 1-50 473 72,475 
1,762 24 1-34 697 88, 800 

ones, 24 0:97 768 123,119 
De 75) 17 0-78 802 109, 754 
4,385 17 0-39 859 220,310 
4,231 26 0-61 1,102 215,102 
2,518 26 1-02 1,204 178, 704 
3,025 62 1-73 1,922 364, 972 
5,245 84 1-58 2,044 526, 744 
4,719 128 2-64 1,920 474, 420 

8 69 89-61 2,080 6,080 

22 146 86-90 2,421 13,521 

91 200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
1,482 752 33-67 3,535 746,535 
1,411 695 33-00 3,731 713,131 
1,614 688 29-89 4,002 $13,003 
4,515 805 15-13 3,956 | 2,262,056 
6,083 498 7-57 4,392 | 3,049, 722 
7,078 367 4-93 3,742 | 3,549,242 
5,274 238 4-32 3,450 | 2,644,593 
155 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
272 121 30-78 Spot 140,487 
650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
4,066 267 6-16 3,244 | 2,069, 669 
363 181 33-27 5,529 538,479 
885 1,550 63-66 6, 807 474,332 
1,459 287 16-44 7,582 743, 032 
652 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
625 51 7-54 5,661 334, 039 
82,369 7,959 8-81 | 106,887 |22,523, 921 


1 Nine months. 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38) restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 
gration officer. 

Japanese Immigration.—Japanese immigration to Canada was comparatively 
negligible prior to the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, but thereafter assumed con- 
siderable proportions, no fewer than 7,601 Japanese immigrants entering Canada, 
largely from Hawaii, in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1908, and settling mainly 
in British Columbia. In that year an agreement was made with the Japanese 
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Government under which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports 
issued to Japanese emigrating to Canada, while the Canadian Government agreed 
to admit those possessing such passports, while prohibiting others from entering. 
The statistics of Table 8 show that in this way Japanese immigration has been 
effectively limited. 

East Indian Immigration—Hast Indian immigration to Canada, like Jap- 
anese, is shown by the statistics of Table 8 to have been negligible down to 1907, 
when no fewer than 2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a conse- 


_ quence of the operation of section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian 


immigration has since that date been comparatively small. A resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared that “it is the inherent function of the 
Governments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each 
should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any of the other communities.’’ However, it was 
recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other British 
colonies should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, a recommenda- 
tion which was implemented, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order in Council 
of March 26, 1919. However, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1921, 1922, 1923 
and 1924, only 10, 13, 21 and 40 East Indian immigrants respectively were admitted. 


Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1924 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 10. 


10.— Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years 1868-1924. 
(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Years Years $ Years $ Years $ 
iNT, SReeESeenoe 36,050 | 1883......... B13; VOSHH LOUG.als slewieis 6 DOIGTODS: || TOI Be ire sists ss « 1,365,000 
Hite Se REC e 26,952 || 1884......... 511,209) || 1899)... . a 255,879 | 1913 50 «ci. «1s 1,427,112 
ito UUR aan eee 55,966 || 1885......:.. 423,861 || 1900......... 434,563 || 1914........... 1,893,298 
RS alba vlsnewG ee « 54,004 || 1886......... 257,355 |] 1901......... 444,730 |) 1915........... 1, 658, 182 
DOU anredesee seve ss 109,954 || 1887......... 341,236 || 1902......... 494,842 || 1916........... 1,307, 480 
ES LO sameceheisig=e as 265,718 || 1888......... 244,789 | 1903......... GAZ OTS HALON a. ccweee sa 1,181,991 
ES Aaa dice sieves e's 291,297 || 1889......... 202,499 || 1904......... 744,788 |) 1918........... 1,211; 954 
LAYS ce Bric te DUS HUA LOO Ueterers tees 110)0921}) 1905. oeiciere<.: 972,357 |) 1919...... ees 1,112,079 
ES AG martes rec sata © SOS LON LOO La etteyrstee 181,045 || 1906......... 842,668 |] 1920........... 1,388,185 
DBiiailsiscate es « 309,353 || 1892......... 177,605 |} 19072......... OLLF 20) || LOM tree serr. 1,688,961 
BS Lc cas aeto.ci ois 154,351 || 1898......... 130 F670 LO08% cro aiaterere L074, 697 I) 1922 er criss 2,052,371 
LO oy Sao 186,403 || 1894......... 202,235 || 1909......... 979,326 | OG ra citiziars 1,987,745 
PRSOley csietneaisiaiers LOTSZ1S i lSObes saan. 1955658 HN LOLOL re jets'si0.- 960; 676) |) 192k ra. 2 sls 2,417,374 
eo Upiaeis cateieies 5% 214,251 || 1896......... T20F LOO LONE eo otic: 1,079, 130 
EBSZeiee eee sss se] 210,600" || L897 acto. case « 127,438 Total........ 36, 838,356 


1 Nine months. 
84111—12 
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2.—Immiégration Policy. 


The crest of the wave of immigration into Canada occurred in the years pre- 
ceding the Great War, when the total immigration ran as high as 402,432 in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913. This movement was largely due to the policy of 
giving free government lands to those who would engage to live upon them and 
perform certain residence and development duties. The homestead entries for the 
period of the fiscal years 1901 to 1914, inclusive, numbered 434,862, and represented 
the enormous area of more than seventy million acres of fertile land in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and certain portions of British Columbia, 
granted free to settlers as an inducement toward the development of the country. 

The war interrupted the flow of immigration, and with the return of peace 
new conditions called for new policies. First and most pressing of these was the 
problem of re-absorbing int civil life the hundreds of thousands of returning soldiers. 
The realization that Canada had been somewhat optimistic in its railway under- 
takings had also been borne in upon the public, and immigration policies had to be 
so shaped as to avoid the necessity at any early date of further railway construction 
on a large scale. This meant that free government lands, of which millions of acres 
were still available, but mostly in districts remote from railway services, ceased to 
be a magnet. With the ordinary channels of employment filled with returning 
soldiers, and free government lands located at such distances from railways that 
settlement upon them could not be generally encouraged, the Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization found it necessary to restrict its activities almost exclusively 
to those who were in a position to buy land, or were prepared to take farm employ- 
ment, and to-household workers. This strictly selective policy, combined with 
certain restrictive regulations which were a natural aftermath of the war and other 
conditions such as the high cost of transportation and the depreciation of European 
currencies, resulted in a relatively small movement of immigrants to Canada in 
comparison with the great numbers admitted during the years from 1910 to 1914. 

During 1923, on. account of the return of prosperity and the absorption of 
surplus labour, it. became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada 
favoured a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale. The Gov- 
ernment announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest possible 
number of those classes of settlers which Canada could absorb. This policy was 
embodied in a statement made by the Hon. J. A. Robb, shortly after his appointment 
‘as Minister of Immigration and Colonization, and elicited favourable comment in 
the British press, which welcomed a resumption of Canadian immigration activities. 
While, as the Minister pointed out, there are would-be immigrants into Canada - 
who are not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or industrial unfitness 
or because they belong to races that cannot be assimilated without social or economic 
loss to Canada, there are in Great Britain and Continental Europe tens of thousands 
of skilled workers and unskilled workers (not agriculturists) who would be an asset 
to Canada if steady employment could be found for them. 

_ Recognition of the fact that there are many families in Great Britain and 
Ireland who would make good settlers in Canada but are hampered by lack of money 
resulted in an arrangement being entered into with the British Government under 
which assistance in bearing the transportation expenses of selected immigrants by 
means of a loan in the case of adults, and an outright grant in the case of children, 
was provided. The arrangement covers assistance to three types of British immi- 
grants, namely, children, nominated persons and household workers. The amount 
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of such assistance is limited, in the case of children who have not reached their 
seventeenth birthday, to a grant not exceeding their transportation to destination 
in Canada. Assistance may be given to “nominated persons” in the form of a 
loan, repayable without interest, not exceeding the total cost of transportation at 
lowest third-class rate from the port of embarkation in the United Kingdom to the 
rail destination in Canada. Similar assistance in the form of a loan is provided for 
household workers, with the additional provision that, at the end of twelve months 
from date of arrival in Canada, arefund of £6 shall be made to each female household 


-worker who has remained for that period on a farm in Canada and who has mean- 


while satisfactorily paid the instalments on her loan. 


Persons may be nominated for assistance under the nominated passage scheme 
by British subjects already resident in Canada, by the Dominion Government or 
any of its agents, or by any provincial government in Canada or its agents. 


Loans made to single men and women are repayable in quarterly instalments 
and must be repaid ‘within one year from landing in Canada. Loans made to 
married men are repayable in semi-annual instalments and must be completely 
repaid within three years of arrival in Canada. Only persons who have been 
approved by officials of the Dominion Government and Imperial Government are 
eligible for assistance, either by loan or grant. 


To promote the better functioning of colonization activities in Canada and the 
proper reception of new settlers, the machinery of the Soldier Settlement Board is 
now utilized as the Land Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization. It is the function of this Branch to see that new settlers are directed 
to lands where they can have the best opportunities of success and to safeguard 
them from exploitation in the purchase price of their farms. The Land Settlement 
Branch is assisted, in each of its districts, by advisory settlement boards, composed 
of outstanding mortgage and loan men and agriculturists, who pass on the suitability 
of land and the fairness of the purchase price of all privately owned lands listed 
with the Braneh. The settlement of family units and of groups of former acquaint- 
ances or kinsfolk is particularly encouraged. 


Still more recently, provision has been made by arrangement with the British 
Government for assisting selected British families to locate on farms in Canada, in 
addition to the passage assistance already outlined. This assistance is advanced 
by the British Government up to a maximum of £300 per family, repayable over a 
period of twenty-five years with interest at five p.c. per annum. The families . 
must be personally selected, must be approved by both British and Canadian 
authorities, and must have demonstrated their ability to operate a farm. Settle- 
ment is made under the direction of the Land Settlement Branch on farms owned 
by the Government or acquired for that purpose. Payment of the purchase price 
of the farm is extended over twenty-five years with interest at five p.c. per 
annum. 


Recent Emigration from Canada—dAn important factor tending to off- 
set our immigration activities was a movement from Canada to the United States which 
attained considerable proportions at certain periods during recent years. The 
quota system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government 
against European immigrants, but not against Canadians, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and as a consequence offering especially attractive 
inducements to Canadians to enter the United States during the period of that 
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country’s recent industrial prosperity. No record of this movement has ever been 
kept by the Canadian Department, and, while the seriousness of the movement 
was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated by the United States returns, is sharply 
questioned on the ground that these returns do not make allowance for Canadians 
returning to Canada after a more or less extended period of residence in the United 
States. The Canadian Department was convinced that a very considerable return 
movement was taking place, but until March, 1924, no attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the exact magnitude of that'movement. In that month, however, immigration 
officers were instructed to take note of Canadians returning to Canada from the 
United States after an absence in that country of more than six months. The figures 
for the first seven months for which statistics are available show a total return to 
Canada during that period of 30,966, as detailed in the table hereunder. It is 
expected that this rate will be maintained and that the total return movement of 
Canadians to Canada in the first year for which a record of such a movement is 
kept will not fall short of 50,000 persons. Another circumstance which has in the 
past indicated a considerable movement from Canada to the United States has no 
doubt been the practice of many Europeans entering Canada, apparently as bona 
jide immigrants, but realiy with the intention of entering the United States as soon 
as the quota restrictions will permit them to do so. The recent tightening up of 
the American regulations concerning persons from Canada entering the United States 
and the active co-operation of the Canadian Department of Immigration and Colon- 
ization in discouraging this traffic seem likely to reduce a movement which is already, 
for industrial and other reasons, distinctly on the wane. 


Table 11 shows the number of Canadians returning from the United States 
_ during the seven months ended Oct. 31, 1924. 


11.—Report of Canadians Returning from the United States during the Seven 
Months ended October 31, 1924. 


British 
Subjects 
Canadian | who had | Naturalized 
Months. born acquired | Canadian | Totals. 
Citizens. | Canadian | Citizens. 
Domicile. 
IN DIAbs Seis a cere ote ssiote-o,14 Svaskepasetetalicats Ao a arercleantiele eletaiave mestteraeiete 3,608 289 190 4,087 
MAY is «ssajeresanceosie sya ars oastabeeee a Bie niea ine eiate ae Line eiater tesa 4,170 505 261 4,936 
FUBOR «AGE ees HHAS AI ao te hak pee taht pelea haloes’ eel ateen 3,962 447 311 4,720 
SUL y. seo SA a ea CRU Leelee at aes ea hemes 4,426 405 296 Siz, 
ATIQUBT wc sc cusiess ctolare a nininle ine alee olevaioce nota areravelers altars eatoiee 4,023 552 416 4,991 
DOPLOMDET: 'a.s <'ussrsie vie aio siereibarsee ols, stale c Saaielt tise Gears 2,952 434 239 3,625 
MOCEOII OT arena an iepaten cree sees SO CONOaoBoNouaUcadoncdsoaes 2,844 = 394 242 3,480 


Totals siginiee oktestes sipetellesiecies 25,985 3,026 1,955 30,966 


VII.—PRODUCTION. 


This section includes a general survey of production, followed by statistics 
of agriculture, the fur trade, forestry, fisheries, minerals, water powers, manu- 
factures and construction. 

The term “production” is used in this connection in its popular acceptation, 
7.e.. aS Including such processes as the growing of crops, extraction of minerals, 
capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical current, manufacturing, 
etc.,—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities.” It does not include: 
various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad and strictly economic: 
sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration. merchandising, etc., which add 
to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities of ‘‘place’’, “time’’ 
and ‘‘possession”’, and (b) personal and professional services, such as those of the 
teacher and doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at all, but are never- 
theless useful to a civilized society—representing, in economic language, the creation 
of ‘service utilities’. 

_As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that railway gross 
_ earnings in 1923 amounted to $478,328,047, street railway gross earnings to $50,191,387, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $53,550,248, all of which from a broad 
point of view may be considered as “production”. It may be further noted that 
of 2,723,634 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1911 in gainful occupa- 
tions in Canada, 217,544 were engaged in transportation, 283,087 in trade and 
merchandising, 411,232 in domestic, personal and professional service, and civil 
and municipal government,—a total of 911,863 or one-third of the whole. In 
other words, only about two-thirds of usefully and gainfully employed persons are 
engaged in ‘“‘production’”’ according to the definition adopted in the present state- 
ment. We might therefore add one half to the present total as a rough estimate 
of the value in dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian people accord- 
ing to the economist’s definition of production, which approximates to the concept 
of national income. 


I.—-GENERAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


There is frequent demand in Canada for a survey of production that will differ- 
entiate the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
_ whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to accomplish 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘‘mineral production” as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the production process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as “manufactures” in view of the nature of the production process,—either allocation 
being correct according to the point of view. 

The accompanying tables show the total value of all commodities produced 
in Canada during 1920 and 1921, the values being as in the producers’ hands. 

“Gross” and “Net” Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and ‘net’. ‘Gross’ production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. “Net.” 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
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the production process. Jor purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the indi- 
vidual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables the following notes are 
appended :— : 

AGRICULTURE.—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and butter, etc., made on the farm. 

Forrestry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of saw mills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 

Fur Propuction.—The item of fur production is limited to wild life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild life output the production of pelts on fur farms. 

MINERAL Propuction.—Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to “‘manufactures’’. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on the 
other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief 
of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral pro- 
duction, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily 
assigned. : 

TotaL Manuracturges.—The figure given for the heading is a compre- 
hensive one, including the several items listed with the extractive industries 
above, though also frequently regarded as ‘‘manufactures”’, viz., dairy factories, 
fish canning and curing, saw-mills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand total as well as from 
“manufactures, 7.e.s.’’ listed in Table 3. 

MANUFACTURES, N.E.S.—The figures given for manufactures, n.e.s., are 
exclusive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely 
associated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this 
heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount . 
obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the other eight 
divisions. 


Total Net Value of Production.—Approximately two-thirds of the gain- 
fully employed persons in the Dominion produced in 1922 goods having a net value 
of $2,951,000,000. This amount compares with a net production of $2,815,000,000 
in 1921 and $3,745,000,000 in 1920. ‘‘Net’’ production represents the value left 
in the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value of the materials con- 
sumed in the production process, such as seed in the case of field crops and food 
in the case of farm animals. 


Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Agriculture, which 
had yielded precedence to manufactures in the two. preceding years, moved into 
first place in 1922 as the chief wealth producing industry in Canada, the net out- 
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put of agriculture being $1,149,000,000 as compared with a total of $1,131,000,000 
for manufactures. The ratio of agriculture to the grand total of net production 
was 38-9 p.c. This figure may be compared with 38-3 p.c. for manufactures, 
including the net value of the products made by manufacturing establishments 
closely associated with the primary industries. The corresponding ratios for the 
preceding year were 38-8 p.c. for agriculture and 40-9 p.c. for manufactures. 


Of the remaining branches, forestry in 1922 occupied third place, contributing 
$266,000,000 or 9 p.c. of total net output. Construction is credited with $220,000,000 
or 7-5 p.c. and mining with $177,000,000 or 6 p.c. Other industries, each credited 
with less than 3 p.c. of the national production, were the generation of electric 
power, custom and repair work, fisheries and trapping. 


Production in the Provinces.—The leading position of Ontario in production, 
with 39-3 p.c. of the total output, was distinctly marked. Quebec held second place 
with 24-7 p.c., and the three western provinces of Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Alberta followed with percentages of 10-6, 7-0 and 5-5 respectively; Manitoba 
contributed 5-4 p.c. and the Maritime Provinces and the Yukon 7-5 p.c. 


Industrial Activities in the Provinces.—Agriculture, including fur farm- 
ing, contributed 78-5 p.c. of the net output of Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia 
was dependent chiefly on agriculture, manufacturing and mining which were 
respectively responsible for 35-2 p.c., 24-0 p.c. and 22-4 p.c. of the output. The 
contribution of manufactures, aside from processes carried on in connection with 
the extractive industries, was 17-8 p.c. Farming was the chief industry of New 
Brunswick, and total manufactures and lumbering competed for second place, 
with contributions of 29-3 p.c. and 29 p.c. respectively. Manufactures, 7.e.s., 
furnished an output of 16-2 p.c. of the total. Comparing the results in 1922 with the 
preceding year, the net production of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island declined, 
while that of New Brunswick increased from $85,977,000 to $86,763,000. In Nova 
Scotia the value of the fisheries, trapping and the generation of electric power 
increased, while the remaining branches declined. All branches, with the exception 
of agriculture, were more productive in New Brunswick. 

The income derived from manufacturing in Quebec was greater than that from 
any other industry; aside from the output of establishments associated with the 
extractive industries, it was equivalent to 40-9 p.c., while the net output of the entire 
manufacturing process was 47:8 p.c. Farming held second place with a produc- 
tion of 29-3 p.c. and forestry, with an output of 12-7 p.c., occupied third place. 
The net output of Quebec was $728,000,000 in 1922, compared with $735,000,000 
in the preceding year. The chief change was the decline of about $45,000,000 in 
net agricultural output. Returns from manufacturing, mining and construction 
were considerably greater during the later year, and the income from the lumber 
industry was well maintained. 

The net revenue from manufacturing in Ontario was in excess of $592,006,000, 
as compared with $323,000,000 from agriculture. Construction held third place, 
with a contribution of 7-5 p.c., and forestry followed with 6-8 p.c. The mining 
output constituted 5 p.c. of the total net production. The income from custom 
and repair work and that from the generation of electric power were also important, 
with 4-3 p.c. and 3-5 p.c. respectively. Production increased from $1,116,000,000 
in 1921 to $1,160,000,000 in 1922, due mainly to construction and mining operations, 
which increased their outputs by $33,000,000 and $11,000,000 respectively. Except 
in forestry and in fisheries, Ontario led the other provinces in the productiveness 
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of the main branches of industry. The province yielded precedence in forestry 
operations to Quebec alone, while British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Bruns-- 
wick obtained a greater income from the fisheries. More than 52 p.c. of the net 
manufacturing output o* the Dominion and 28 p.c. of its agricultural income was 
contributed by Ontario. 

More than 91 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan was obtained from farming,. 
which also largely predominated as a producer of new wealth in Manitoba and 
Alberta, with proportions of 64-9 p.c. and 62-2 p.c. respectively. Manufacturing 
held second place in Manitoba and mining in Alberta. The mineral production of 
Alberta, consisting chiefly of coal, formed 17-3 p.c. of the net output of the province. 
Increased yields of wheat accounted in large measure for the increase in the net 
output of the Prairie Provinces during 1922 over the preceding year. The gain of 
Saskatchewan was about $79,000,000, while Manitoba gained $18,000,000 and 
Alberta $7,000,000. 

The net income from manufacturing in British Columbia during 1922 was in 
excess of $63,000,000, but more than half of this amount was derived from manu- 
facturing processes closely associated with the primary industries, especially log- 
ging and fishing. The remainder,of nearly $29,000,000, was 13-8 p.c. of the net 
output of the province. The lumbering industry provided the chief source of new 
wealth, about 25 p:c. of the net income of the province, while mining and farming 
followed in order with percentages of 19-0 and 17-3 respectively. The net output 
of British Columbia during 1922 was about $9,000,000 greater than the production 
of the preceding year. The income from mining increased from $33,000,000 to- 
$39,000,000; in forestry the advance was from $50,000,000 to $52,000,000, while 
the net value of construction contracts increased from $17,908,000 to $18,738,000. 
Agriculture and manufacturing showed slight decreases. 


1.—Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1921 and 1922. 


1921. 1922. 
Division of Industry. 
Gross Net. Gross Net 
: $ $ $ $ 

Agriculture ss: t.2 egos gees ee eee 1,485, 109,796) 1,092,422,570) 1,496,680,534) 1,148,693, 525. 
N es 2-15 a ARR ORE Tuan EY ons OMB AER oc nee. 348 032,597 2638, 235, 712 361,848,588} © 266,406,716 
Fisheries BHO Bert nem Sood Gripe rane a Lee ee 43,456,342 34,931,935 53,425,936 41,800,210 
TPapping, ass arr alta eecini toa era ees Buafanen- been pees 9,527,029 9,527,029 16,889,403 16,889,403 
Mining Rina) ate atsvaterefoiene usieiegetete cin temictaPiaislan oi piee 171,923,342 162,926, 722 184, 297,242 177,031,503 
Blectric powers sscstockaees awakes aitebastobsi en 73,376, 580 73,376,580 82,328,866 82,328,866 

Total primary production......... 2,181,425, 686) 1,636,420,548] 2,195,470,569] 1,733, 150,223 
Construction acne acecet ae cnnceatsaicoeke ine 259,641,859) 169,048,630) 339,389,954) 220,460,235 
Customvand repaints secede ccs oiets stp enioe 89,108,737 57,956,112 90,837,351 58,053, 266- 
Manufacturest’. cance sai orentecrn ance 2,534,315,435] 1, 150,217,869] 2,420,349,2272) 1,130,866, 629- 

Totalsecondary production!.......... 2,883,066,031) 1,377,222,611| 2,850,576,532| 1,409,380, 130 
Grand! Total oo eee Sadek a: 4, 626,589,036] 2,814, 996,678) 4,661,497, 767) 2,950,574, 884 


_ 1 The item “‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, saw-mills, pulp-mills, fish canning and curing, 
shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. This dupli- 
cation amounting in 1921 toa gross of $387,902,681 and a net of $198,646,481 and in 1922 toa gross of $384,549,334 
and a net of $191,955,469, is eliminated from the grand total. 


2 The gross value of manufactured products in 1922, as given in the manufactures section of the present 
volume, was $2,439,843,766. The total for central electric stations, $82,328,866, included here under 
‘* primary production,’’ has been deducted, while the output of the shipbuilding industry, $7,546,154, also 
included here under “‘gross construction,’’ and of certain mineral industries amounting to $55,288,173, and 
also included here in the gross total for ‘‘ mining,’’ wasadded. In this manner a gross value for ‘* manu- 
factures’’ of $2,420,349,227 was derived as one of the chief components of national production. 
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2.—Summary by Provinces of the Value of Production in Canada, 1921 and 1922. 


1921. Percent- 1922. Percent- 
Provinces. —_—_ Tot A —_ can 
vine Nation slabvaesiga lt civalne Fate ole renty 
$ $ $ $ 

Pees island’... 24,473,385 18,910,655 0-67 22,718,952 17,237,174 0-6 
Nova Scotia........ 179,975,189 130,279,898 4-63} 261,737,077} 115,732,903 3-9 
New Brunswick..... 125,497, 104 85,997,215 3-05} 131,730,097 86,762,551 2-9 
Quebec............. 1,219,883,026] 735,445,514 26-16) 1,166,185,595| 728,398,718 24-7 
ONtaTION see. stele s: 2,016,362,396] 1,115,962, 193 39°64] 2,032, 286,270) 1,159,614, 460 39:3 
Manitoba........... 232,239,386] 139,818,719 4-96] 236,669,001] 158,179,242 5-4 
Saskatchewan....... 306,409,889) 232,036,948 8-24] 375,361,370} 311,357,481 10-6 
PAID OLGA: cisco os pe 223,648,964) 154,376,861 5-48) 221,929,388} 161,317,220 5°5 
British Columbia. ..| 295,309,552) 198,941,272 7:06} 308,793,632) 207,939,545 7-0 
PMEKONs.aq 7 cide ee as 3,290, 145] 3,227,403 0-11 4,086,385 4,035,590 0-1 
Grand Total...| 4,626,589,036) 2,814,996, 678 100-00) 4,661, 497,767) 2,950,574, 884 100-6 


3.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total Net 
Output in each Province, 1922. 


Prince Nova New F 
Industry. Edward |} Scotia. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. wick. 
PAP TICUIEULG satay cies ae fee tino e OR 78-5 35-2 40-0 29-3 27-8 
GRE SULVar scenes cpiecls neice beet ta eiticro eee eee are 4-2 8-2 29-0 | 12-7 6-8 
IBN ErIOn Lele peer let on a vets See Re ot sean rate etee 9-4 8-8 5-4 3 +2 
BLTADDIN Zs owisine wie oe BOG. olclnsare/e oie SOKb cca a lets. rietshern aie ave 6 1 1 “5 “4 
LUM STAR ae heard s CRCE BET) ORE EE EA aCe ere hae - 22-4 2:6 2°4 5-0 
EeCuriG DOWEL ese Liies tsi ee oo eer “7 1-9 1-6 3°0 3°5 
ONS EUG LLON SR lose et cele area cto ee ses 1:7 3-9 3-7 9-4 7°5 
HRODEITAWOT onc caaron eis rice Oe ef sce cna tion eea 8 1-7 1-4 1-5 4-3 
IMEMUACTUTES IGS adic ner oot ere eee ee 4-1 17-8 16°2 40-9 44-5 
Grands Total ce pacisus ce auiosis cen alee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total manufactures (percentage to grand total of 
MEUPLOGUCHION) ssh etree kes. cck eee oea sien tee 9-7 24-0 29-3 47-8 51-1 
Sas- British 
Industry. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. | Canada, 
wan. bia. 
RTICUICULO eres ee eka es 64-9 91-4 62-2 17°3 - 38-9 
ROP ORLTY aes keene ee Ae tuee mative ale 2-1 7 1-8 25:0 - 9-0 
RATIOS. cia pitte aciothaycista Laie tereieitrahteee creates 6 1 2 9-1 3 1:4 
GERD DING HAD hve eich ditec atten es 1-1 5 9 +8 50-21 6 
HINT chp aes Goa e CEE On CODD RETA nenE 1-4 4 17-3 19-0 44-2 6-0 
IBCLIIC DOWEIe tint peak Cin he noun «ate cre 2-1 a) 1-9 3°6 2-9 2-8 
Soshric oneness eget ike «ain eaie 3-9 1-4 3°6 9-0 1:9 7-5 
BUA WON ane ih oe te Ces tem noche 2-8 1-2 2-4 2-4 “5 2-0 
RRACTUFGND-OsBaa chika cioile sone ee 21-1 3°8 9°7 13-8 - 31:8 
Grand ‘Totale? io. oi. vis os oles 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total manufactures (percentage to grand 
total of net production).............. 24-0 4-4 12-2 30-6 1-9 38-3 


1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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IJ.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, taken as including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief 
industry of the Canadian people, employing in 1911 34-3 p.c. of the total gainfully 
occupied population. In addition it provides the raw material for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products constitute a very large percentage of Canadian 
exports. It is therefore treated here in considerable detail. 

The sub-section begins with an account of the “Development of Agriculture 
in Canada.” Thereafter is found a statement of current Government activities in 
connection with the promotion of agriculture, including those of the Dominion and 
Provincial Experimental Stations. Then come statistics of agriculture, including 
agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, fur farm- 
ing, dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices and miscellaneous, 
and since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the world market, 
the sub-section closes with a review of the world’s statistics of agriculture, com- 
piled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


1.—Development of Agriculture in Canada!. 


In the whole area now constituting Canada, the first settlement, and at the 
same time the first effort at agricultural production made by white men, was most 
probably that begun at Port Royal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia, by the French 
under de Monts in 1605. Here some of the settlers cultivated patches of land and 
grew maize, pumpkins and beans, while cows were brought here by Poutrincourt in 
1606. The Indians also grew maize to a small extent to supplement food obtained 
by hunting. According to the census of 1671, the Acadians, then numbering 441, 
had 429 arpents? under cultivation, together with 866 cattle, 407 sheep and 36 goats. 
Afterwards the settlers continued to clear the lands and reclaim the fertile marshes 
from the sea, chiefly along the Basin of Minas, on which hay grew abundantly. 


In the valley of the St. Lawrence, farming on a small scale appears to have been 
carried on by Champlain, the founder of Quebec, as early as 1608, when cattle were 
imported and hay and fodder grown, together with wheat and other grains. In 1626 
Champlain established a farm at Cap Tourmente for cattle which he sent from 
Quebec. 

The first real farmer, however, was Louis Hébert, who landed in Quebec in 
1617, and immediately began to clear and cultivate the soil on what is now part of 
Upper Town, Quebec. His only tool was a spade, but he worked away till the soil 
was ready to receive the seed, and also planted some apple trees. Hébert was followed 
by other farmers, among them Guillaume Couillard, Abraham Martin and Robert 
Giffard, the last of whom was said to have had in 1635 large crops of wheat, peas 
and Indian corn. In the district of Three Rivers, Pierre Boucher had large crops of 
grains and vegetables, and in 1648 Pierre Gadbois and others commenced farming 
on land where now stands the city of Montreal. 

The land was held under seigneurial or feudal tenure, similar to that prevailing 
in old France, a system which seems to have promoted the development of agri- 
culture. Many former hunters and traders settled down as-cultivators of the soil, 
and came to be known as “habitants.” 


1 Abridgment and revision of the article by Dr. Grisdale, published in the Year Book for 1921, p. 202. 


2 Arpent, the ancient French square measure for land, is equal to 0-845 of the English standard acre 
as used in Canada 
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, In 1667 there were 11,448 arpents of land under cultivation, while the farmers 
owned 3,107 cattle and 85 sheep. More live stock of all kinds was gradually brought 
into the country. A census of 1721 gives the following statistics: arpents under 
cultivation, 62,145; in pasture, 12,203; grain harvested—wheat, 282,700 bushels; 
barley, 4,585 bushels; oats, 64,035 bushels; peas, 57,400 bushels; corn, 7,205 
-bushels; flax, 54,650 Ib.; hemp, 2,100 Ib.; tobacco, 48,038 Ib. There were at this 
time 5,603 horses, 23,288 cattle, 13,823 sheep and 16,250 swine in the colony. 
The period following the English conquest of Quebec, 1760 to 1850, was a 
critical one for agriculture, the governing classes being too much engrossed in 
politics to pay much attention to it. However, the settlement of the Eastern Town- 
ships was begun in 1774 by the United Empire Loyalists, who brought their cattle 
with them. These settlers were granted lands which were held under the tenure 
known as “free and common soccage.’”’ These settlements made good progress and 
were reinforced later on by French-Canadians from the seigneuries. 


Agriculture in the Provinces before Confederation. 


Prince Edward Island.—The first record of settlement in Prince Edward Island, 
or St. John Island, as it was then called, was in 1718, when some families of Acadians 
migrated to its shores, bringing afew cattle with them. In 1763 the island was ceded 
to Great Britain, divided, and granted to persons who had claims on the ground of 
military service, but practically no attempt was made to cultivate the land. How- 
ever, farming received a slight impetus on the arrival in 1783 of the United Empire 
Loyalists, who brought their cattle with them and began to cultivate the land. 
The country was undulating and the soil was found to be a bright red loam, very 
suitable for the growing of cereal crops and potatoes. Rich deposits of mussel mud 
were found, which were used as fertilizer with good results. Soon Prince Edward 
Island oats and potatoes were listed on the markets of the Maritime Provinces. 


Nova Scotia.—While the territory which is now Nova Scotia became a British 
possession by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the first English-speaking settlement 
was made in Halifax in 1749, and for military rather than economic purposes. 
However, between 1751 and 1753, about 1,600 German and Swiss immigrants had 
settled in what is now the county of Lunenburg. Further, after the expulsion of 
the Acadians from Port Royal in 1755, a considerable number of New Englanders 
had settled in the Annapolis Valley. As early as 1762, 14,340 acres were under 
cultivation, producing hay, grain and potatoes and supporting some live stock. In 
1783, after the Peace of Paris, many United Empire Loyalists came to Nova Scotia, 
bringing their live stock with them. They received from the British Government 
grants of land, agricultural implements and seed corn. 


In the Atlantic Provinces generally, the farmers were unprogressive, and farm- 
ing was at a rather low ebb when, in 1818, a series of letters published in the Acadian 
Recorder under the signature of “Agricola,” attracted public attention. These 
letters dealt with all phases of the industry. The people were awakened from their 
lethargy, and the outcome was the formation at the end of 1818, of the Central 
Agricultural Society, of which ‘‘Agricola,’”’ now found to be John Young, a Scotsman 
who had come to Nova Scotia a few years previously, became secretary. Twenty- 
five other agricultural societies were organized within the next two years. Yearly 
exhibitions were held, improved stock and seed were distributed and conditions 
improved generally. ’ 
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New Brunswick.—As early as 1605 French adventurers, ascending the St. 
John river, noticed fields of Indian corn on the flats along its shores; but the first 
settlement was made by some fifty Acadians, with a few cattle, near that river in 1693. 
When Acadia was ceded to Great Britain in 1718, others moved north from the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia into New Brunswick, settled in the valleys and devoted 
themselves to growing corn and hay. The land was very fertile and produced 
abundant crops. About 1762 a number of Massachusetts colonists formed a settle- 
ment at a place now called Maugerville; others took the alluvial lands between 
there and the Jemseg river. In 1784, when a large part of the land belonging to the 
Acadians was seized by the British and given to the United Empire Loyalists, the 
Acadians moved to the northern part of the province and founded the flourishing 
settlement of Madawaska. The rich soil along the St. John river, when only 
cleared of the trees and harrowed, produced 20 bushels of corn and 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre and when properly worked gave much better yields. In 1788 seventy 
acres of land were sold for £42 3s. 6d., but in the early years of the nineteenth 
century land rose rapidly in value. Large quantities of hay, roots and vegetables 
of all kinds, as well as beef and mutton, were marketed at St. John. 

Quebec.—During two centuries and a half the habitant varied his system of 
farming very little. When the land was cleared of trees, wheat and oats were sown 
among the stumps. Two crops of this nature were harvested and then hay and 
other grasses were grown for several years. When the stumps were sufficiently 
rotten, the land was ploughed. Half the land was ploughed in three consecutive 
years and seeded to cereals and roots; the other half was kept for the production 
of hay as pasture for live stock. This was alternated during the next three years, 
and soon. The quantity of live stock kept was small compared with the area of the 
farm. This was not a very scientific system, but the soil was so rich that the crops 
of grain, roots and hay were always plentiful, so much so that flour, wheat and peas 
were being exported in 1749. Butter and cheese were always made, while maple 
sugar has been one of the regular products since 1690, and potatoes were first grown 
in 1758. 

Ontario.—Agriculture in Ontario may be said to have begun in 1671, when 
Frontenac founded the first settlement near Kingston. He was granted a vast 
territory on the understanding that he would foster agriculture and stock raising; 
but little agricultural work was actually done, as all of the settlers’ time was taken 
up in warring with the Indians. In 1701, a small settlement on the Detroit river 
was started by La Motte Cadillac, who is said to have brought some cows with him. 

The first English-speaking agricultural settlement was not commenced until 
1783, when the United Empire Loyalists arrived from the United States. They 
settled principally around Niagara, York, now Toronto, and the bay of Quinte, 
the settlements along the bay of Quinte and the St. Lawrence river being among 
the most populous. .Townships were surveyed and grants of land given. As these 
exiled settlers were very poor owing to the confiscation of their property, they had 
to be provided with rations, clothes, implements, seed grain, etc. A cow was allotted 
to every two families and other articles were divided among them. The implements 
supplied them were very crude, but by combining their efforts they were able to 
clear open spaces in the forests, build rude huts and sow the seed among the stumps. 
The crops of wheat, corn, etc., grown on this virgin soil gave excellent yields for the 
first three years, but the crop of 1788 was a failure. During these years, flour mills 
were built at Cataraqui river, Napanee, Matilda, Niagara Falls, Fort Erie and 
‘Grand river. The pioneers had many hardships to contend with, not the least being 
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the depredations of the Indians and wild beasts. Later, during the Crimean war, 
the price of wheat rose from 30 cents to $2 per bushel, which, followed by the high 
prices obtaining during the American Civil War, gave many of the farmers their 
first real start, enabling them to bring in cattle, horses and sheep from Lower Canada 
and the United States. 

The building of roads, under an Act of 1793, opened up the country, and soon 
grain, especially corn, was being exported. Cheese and butter were made, and a 
market was opened at Kingston in 1801. Wheat was the leading cereal produced, 
the valley of the Thames being noted for the quantity and quality of this grain. 
After the war of 1812, grants of 100 acres with provisions and implements were made 
to the soldiers. Legislation was passed to encourage the growing of hemp, but little 
success was obtained in the handling of this crop. According to the census of 1817, 
the Midland districts of Ontario contained 3,600 horses, 100 oxen, 6,185 cows and 
1,654 young cattle. 

Northwest Territories—The earliest attempts at cultivation in the West date 
from the arrival of the Selkirk settlers at the Red river in 1812. The twenty-two 
men who composed the settlement immediately commenced to break the land, 
which was sown with winter wheat. The wheat crops of 1813 and 1814 were com-: 
plete failures, owing both to lack of knowledge and to the fact that the only imple- 
ment available for breaking the sod was the hoe. The yield of potatoes and turnips 
was, however, good, and the crop of 1815 was a success. 

During the first few years of the settlement, there was great rivalry between 
the North-West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, which ended in blood- 
shed in 1816. Many of the settlers were killed and the remainder fled up lake 
Winnipeg to Jack river. Early in 1817 a relief force was sent by Lord Selkirk, fort 
Douglas was recaptured and the settlers were persuaded to return and resume farm- 
ing. Misfortune, however, seemed to follow the efforts of this colony, its crops being 
wiped out by grasshoppers in 1818 and 1819. As the supply of seed was exhausted, 
some of the settlers went south to Wisconsin and, after much hard labour, returned 
with 250 bushels of seed. Small crops followed, and the people were only saved from 
suffering and want by the generosity of Lord Selkirk. 

In 1822 the population was 681 and the numbers of live stock were: horses, 78; 
oxen, 6; cattle, 48; calves, 39; sheep, 10; pigs, 12. The quantities of seed sown 
were in bushels: wheat, 235; barley, 142; corn, 12; potatoes, 570. The first 
satisfactory crop of grain was reaped in 1824, wheat yielding 44 bushels from the 
plough and 68 bushels after the hoe. It was gathered with the sickle and threshed 
with the flail. The crops varied during succeeding years, but by 1830 the colony 
was in a flourishing condition. 

In the territories now known as the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the agriculture of early days was limited to the trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. About these posts settlers grew vegetables, wheat, barley and oats. 

British Columbia.—Daniel Williams Harmon was the first farmer in British 
Columbia, settling in the Fraser Lake district. Entries in his diary show that in 1811, 
1815 and other years, he planted potatoes, vegetables and barley and that the yields 
were large, one bushel of potatoes producing forty-one, and five quarts of barley 
sown yielding five bushels. For many years fine crops were grown in this district 
and at the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which, together with the North- 
West Company, was the pioneer in agriculture in British Columbia. In 1837 the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had a large farm near fort Vancouver, producing grain, 
vegetables and other crops and carrying all kinds of live stock. They had large farms 
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at Nisqually and Cowlitz and smaller ones on Vancouver island, Dr. John McLough- 
lin being one of the great promoters of agriculture. With the gold rush to the 
Cariboo in the 50’s, and the springing up of mining camps, an impetus was given to 
farming. This was the beginning of stock raising in the valleys of the Thompson 
and Nicola. Later many of the miners turned to farming and stock raising. 


Progress Since Confederation. 


The political union of Canada, as effected under the British North America 
Act, 1867, did much to stimulate agricultural progress throughout Canada, especially 
as it resulted in the establishment of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, whose 
efforts have been a powerful addition to those of the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture. Universal agricultural depression in the eighties led to the creation 
of the experimental farm system and the consequent improvement of agricultural 
practice in many directions. Great changes in the incidence of farming operations 
were brought about by the opening up of the Prairie Provinces through the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, completed for traffic in 1886. Various changes of 
fiscal policy on the part of both Canada and the United States have had important 
results. An influence, temporarily in the wrong direction, was the adoption in 1890 
of the McKinley tariff, the effect of which was largely to exclude Canadian agri- 
cultural products from the United States. Grain growing in Ontario and Eastern 
Canada generally was adversely affected by this tariff and also by the rapidly 
increasing grain production of the Prairie Provinces under conditions of virginal 
fertility and low cost. These conditions diverted the trade in agricultural products 
from the United States to the United Kingdom, and gave rise to the establishment 
in Eastern Canada of cheese factories and creameries and to an important export 
trade in dairy products, especially cheese, to the United Kingdom. The introduction 
from Denmark in 1882 of the centrifugal cream separator was another noteworthy 
element in the expansion of the Canadian dairying industry. Through the efforts 
of the Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture and other varied forms 
of associated activity, much improvement in agricultural practice has been accom- 
plished. In connection with dairying alone, the present practice of forcing milk pro~ 
duction in the winter as well as in the summer, largely through the use of corn 
silage, was undreamed of a generation ago. Similar remarks apply to the year- 
round forcing of meat production, also a practice now followed by advanced farmers 
where the conditions are suitable. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century a policy of extensively advertising 
the agricultural possibilities of Canada for the attraction of new immigrants was 
vigorously pursued and proved highly successful. The annually increasing tide of 
fresh settlers and the investment in Canada of large amounts of British capital ~ 
were indeed outstanding features of the first decade of the present century, and the 
extraordinary progress in the settlement and development of the Prairie Provinces 
was due to these factors. The number of new immigrants arriving in a single year 
reached its maximum in 1913 with 402,432. Then came the outbreak of the great 
war in 1914, causing a complete disruption of national life and entailing consequences 
profoundly affecting agriculture. Reviewing the period as a whole in the light of 
the statistics available, it may be stated that with a population of 9,082,840 as com- 
pared with 3,454,000, the acreage under wheat has grown from 1,646,781 in 1870 to 
22,672,000 in 1923, and the wheat production, which was not more than 162 million 
bushels in 1870, reached the maximum of 474,199,000 bushels in 1923. Canada is, 
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in fact, at the present time the world’s second largest wheat-producing and wheat- 
exporting country, ranking next to the United States; indeed in the years ended 
July 31, 1922 and 1923, Canadian wheat exports exceeded those of the United States. 
The value of all field crops, which in 1870 was estimated to be $196,789,000, attained 
its maximum with $1,537,170,100 in 1919 and was $899,166,200 in 1923. For 1870 
the value of farm live stock has been estimated at about $142,000,000, whilst in 
1923 the estimated value was $613,260,000. 


2.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province’; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . . shall have effect in and 
for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada.” In other words, the right of concurrent legislation by the 
Dominion Parliament and Provincial Legislatures is expressly established. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their head both in the Dominion and 
in all the nine provinces, though in most of the provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. A 

short sketch of the functions of the various Departments is appended. 


1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; (7) 
patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order of 
the day within the Department itself. At the present time it includes the following 
branches: (1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold Storage; (8) Health of 
Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) Fruit; (8) Publications; 
(9) Agricultural Instruction Act; (10) International Agricultural Institute. 

For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index ‘‘Acts of Parliament, list of principal, administered by 
Departments of Dominion Government.” For the publications of the Department, 
covering a wide field of information, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of the 
Dominion Government.”’ 


2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department is under a Minister entitled Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and supervises agricultural instruction, the agricultural 
and technical high school, the cheese and butter factories, and the women’s insti- 
tutes of the province. 
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Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture of Nova Scotia is divided into 
six main branches: (1) Agricultural Societies, Exhibitions and Associations, (2) 
Horticultural Branch, (8) Entomological Branch, (4) Dairying Branch, (5) Poultry 
Branch, (6) Women’s Institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the New Brunswick Department were in 
1923 as follows: Immigration and Farm Settlement, Elementary Agricultural 
Education, Agricultural Societies, Dairy, Live Stock, Horticulture, Soils and Crops, 
Poultry, Apiary, and Women’s Institutes. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture includes the following divisions: 
Dairy, Agronomy, Live Stock, Horticulture, Poultry, Council of Agriculture. 


Ontario—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: Agricultural Societies, Live Stock, Institutes and Dairy, Fruit, Co- 
operation and Markets, Statistics and Publications, Agricultural Representatives, 
Colonization and Immigration. The Department conducts the affairs of the 
Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph, and 
of the Agricultural School at Kemptville. 


Maniioba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an Agricultural 
Extension Service, a Dairy Branch, a Publications and Statistics Branch, a 
Live Stock Branch and a Game Branch. It also conducts the Manitoba Agricultural 
College. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department includes six principal branches: 
Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairy, Bureau of Statistics, Game and Co-operative 
Organization. 

Alberta—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services: 
Dairy, Live Stock, Veterinary, Agricultural Schools and Demonstration Farms, 
Seeds and Weeds, Poultry, Fairs and Institutes, Branding, Crop Reports and 
Statistics. 


British Columbia.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture are: Horti- 
cultural, Live Stock, Dairy, Inspection and Fumigation of Imported Fruits, Nursery 
Stock, etc., Entomology and Plant Pathology, Markets, Apiary Inspection, Statistics 
and Publications. 


For the publications of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
index the entry “Publications of Provincial Governments.” 

; 3.—Agricultural Experimental Stations of Canada. 

Among the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agricul- 
tural experimental stations where research work in both plant and animal breeding, 
and adaptation to climatic conditions, is carried on. Already this work has had a 
profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The introduction 
during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example. This variety, 
which is the result of crossing the Red Fife with an early-ripening Indian wheat, 
known as Hard Red Calcutta, was produced by the Cereal Division of the Central 
Experimental Farm at Ottawa under the direction of Dr. C. E. Saunders in 1903. 
Possessing qualities rendering it specially adapted to growth upon the prairies, the 
Marquis has now almost entirely superseded the Red Fife, and has increased by 
millions of dollars annually the revenue derived from wheat-growing by the farmers 
of Western Canada. Amongst the earlier experiments undertaken, the results of 
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which have passed permanently into good Canadian farm practice, may be men- 
tioned those relating to early seeding, summer fallowing, the use of farmyard 
manure, the fertilizing value of clover crops and the introduction into western agri- 
culture of suitable grasses and clovers. Both the common red clover and alfalfa 
are now entering into western rotations as the result of efforts on the part of the 
farms to obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resistance to winter-killing. 
Further experiments with earlier-ripening and drought-resisting cereals are now being 
carried on, each new discovery increasing the cultivable area of Canada. Other 
researches relate to the production of frost-resisting fruit trees for the Prairie 
Provinces. This research work has already had a profoundly ameliorating effect 
_ upon Canadian agriculture; a statement regarding the work now under way at the 
Dominion and Provincial Experimental Stations is appended. 


Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations. 


Central and Branch Farms.—Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament, 
the Dominion Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm 
at Ottawa and four Branch Farms: one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime 
Provinces; one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest 
Territories; and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a corre- 

_ sponding increase in the number of Experimental Farms and Stations.1. These, with 
the two Tobacco Stations, now total 24, with a total acreage of 13,001, as compared 
with the original five Farms, having a total acreage of 3,472, as established in 1886. 
The following table shows the present number of Farms and Stations with the 
acreage of each and the date of establishment. 
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Date 

Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. estab- 

lished. 
Moen ir alu Aris (©) LUAW Atm: trots Ne elas oieoverei s otiiels wis @ALATIOS rateudsinecn re alee 467 1886 
NCanuskaslog Station tamer steer orice Ontarion tes ne teats. wet 1, 282 1916 
Arto wie ODACCO) SLA LION ee ien setae cine ocala in each | ODLEAT LO} wslocisterctare peu ake eevee 249 1909 
Charlottetown Station. 155 1909 
Nappan Farm......... 460 1886 
Senta lLaSGa LON oh ss. keeraciais oatase ane eee hin Maen ieiics 434 1912 
roderichon StatiOMcrs ote es cedetan Sete See 520 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station 340 1911 
Me ADEOURO SLALOM ae core csi de ea ohincee nates one 339 1911 
ennox ville Statlon<. cero ere R Ene ae aha dene @ucbectethee fee aero 455 1914 
HBR ORII GS ba tlON eS. sasancs Sot oii i laeaee Ohi as ese QiuebeG deta ec tsbiateh 1, 200 1916 
arctan’ LObACCO Stapion... ati. see seus ek. ae cers kes Quebec west, eA ke isle 65 1912 
Teaco veya fhe 000k SR aoe yee aan ei OT ar tre ele ee Aa INES IGOR tA Word chasers 625 1886 
OLOUES DRLION chine enc O RARER ei ns crinee re ManitODaosms ncn ce sateen ols 302 1915 
CET ORCUTT Osh ee nove emetic or, teosee ore 5 Saskatchewan............. 680 1886 
LCOS MLO UNL GE GOD ai alemaverats, crore cheaters arabe tae btererelecasole\ea> Saskatchewaniis. cn. cacec: 650 1908 
SORE UAULOTIEN Settee Ask eee EWR nei, nukes vie Saskatchewan............. 520 1910 
mE @ULTON GS TAUION A al c,cieju sc tesiemledb aja alelain Aitare Saskatchewan............. 640 1920 
BBR COIEM IO SGA DION Gn hos ois onle Camco ee ieee orion ok Alberta 850 1907 
ESP TIGee MtAtlOnn es chuses ce tat ater: ta doserrnemichs AN ber tare. titra oe cis ace 400 1906 
BEV EIIMOCLOS OtAPIOI ste pene ccls tastes overs Pasinare esl British Columbia......... 293 1912 
PeMAELOMEN CL: S tAGLON cuca tant piled sec stites Rin British Columbia......... 550 1914 
ASST CISC Te Pi OG eRe Ee iG eRe ee DEE British Columbia......... 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island................+-- British Columbia......... 125 1912 


1 The five original farms established in 1886 are known as ‘‘Experimental Farms”; those added since : 
are styled ‘Experimental Stations.’’ No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
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In addition there are nine sub-stations, viz.: Salmon Arm, B.C.; Swede Creek, 
Yukon Territory; fort Vermilion, Grouard and Beaverlodge, Alberta; forts Smith, 
Resolution and Providence, Northwest Territories; and Betsiamites, Saguenay 
County, Que. Experimental work under the Division of Illustration Stations 1s 
conducted on 6 farms in Prince Edward Island, 15 in Nova Scotia, 17 in New Bruns- 
wick, 35 in Quebec, 20 in Saskatchewan, 12 in Alberta and 13 in British Columbia. 


Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm at: 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. ‘Thereat 
are situated the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, and 
the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, both at the 
Central and Branch Farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued throughout the 
system is settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the technical officers 
and the superintendents on whose branch farms the work is to be conducted. The 
technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual experimental work at the Central 
Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the carrying out of the 
various lines of general experiment, and also conduct experiments of local importance. 


The Divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and which have each a technical officer in charge, are as 
follows: (1) Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (8) Bees; (4) Botany; (5) 
Cereals; (6) Chemistry; (7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economic Fibre Pro- 
duction; (9) Field Husbandry; (10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; (12) Illustra- 
tion Stations; (13) Poultry and (14) Tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of 
these Divisions are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This Division engages in work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 


Bacteriology.—The work of this Division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding 
stuffs, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro-cultures for legume growing. 
The main work is of an investigational nature, in which close co-operation with the 
other Divisions is maintained in research work having a bacteriological bearing. 


Botany.—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany 
and plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied, 
and special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in addi- 
tion to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are laboratories at Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., Fredericton, N.B., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., St. Catharines, - 
Ont., Brandon, Man., Indian Head, Sask., and Summerland, B.C. Investigations 
are being conducted into diseases affecting forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small 
fruits, potatoes, vegetables and tobaccos. 


Cereals.—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. Approved varieties are grown on a larger 
scale and samples are distributed free to applicant farmers. Among the more 
recent varieties produced in this Division and now widely grown in Canada are the 
Arthur pea and the Huron, Marquis and Prelude wheats. Two interesting varieties 
now being introduced are the Ruby wheat, ripening not quite as early as Prelude 
but yielding better, and the Liberty hull-less oat, which should greatly widen the 
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field of usefulness of this cereal and simplify the processes of its manufacture into food 
for man and beast. The Division also carries on extensive milling and baking tests. 


Chemistry.—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis 
of fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, 
etc. It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does‘a large amount of 
analytical work for other Branches of the Department and for military and civilian 
use abroad. Field tests with various kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried 
on by this Division at a number of the branch farms and stations. 


Extension and Publicity.—This Division acts as a connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer’ by making the work of the former as widely 
known as possible. Two chief means used are exhibits at as many fairs as 
possible each year and extension of the departmental mailing lists. 


Economic Fibre Plants—The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable 
for fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants, cultural 
methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly for demonstra- 
tional purposes, the Division is operating at Clinton, Huron County, Ontario, a 
leased commercial flax ‘mill. 

Field Husbandry.—This Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other Divisions more directly engaged in scientific research. Some of 
the main lines of work under way are test of fertilizers, methods of drainage, rotations 
and cultural methods. Data of cost of production of field crops are gathered in con- 
. nection with this work. 

Forage Plants.—The Division has for its work the variety testing of grasses, 
leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant breeding with these; 
the collection of genera and species likely to be of value as forage plants; the study 
of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, including sugar beets, in 
Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varieties newly obtained and not 
available commercially. 

Horticulture —The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four main 
heads: vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening 
and plant breeding. In the three first named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts by 
cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. Can- 
ning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. 

Illustration Stations—This Division forms another connecting link between 
the Experimental Farms and the farmer. ‘The stations are now 125 in number. 
Each is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according 
to directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops, and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the Experimental 
Farms. 

Poultry—The scope of work of the Poultry Division has been greatly extended 
during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of investigation: 
artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of breeding and rearing, 
production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and table, and housing of 
poultry. Poultry survey work, 7.e., the endeavour to get groups of farmers in 
various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry costs and returns, is 
already showing results in the better housing, breeding and care of the farm flock. 
Egg-laying contests and record of performance work are carried on. 
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Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the*warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During the 
growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as possible, 
with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of combating diseases 
and insect pests. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are made 
available to the farmer (1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by ‘“Season- 
able Hints,”’ a 16-page pamphlet, brought out every four months, with a circulation of 
about 342,000 and now in its tenth year; and (4) by articles in the press. The 
farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, demonstrating, judging 
at fairs and assisting at short courses in agriculture. Excursions to the various 
farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the attention of the farmer. 


Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Nova Scotia. 


College of Agriculture, Truro.—About 430 acres are devoted to general 
farming, gardening and investigations. Conducted primarily as a college and 
distributing station for pure-bred live stock and seeds, investigational work does 
not occupy so prominent a position as it does at a purely experimental station. 
Nevertheless, practical experiments are being carried on, amongst which the follow- 
ing, together with those described on pages 305 and 306 of the 1921 Year Book, 
are the most important. 


A permanent pasture experiment was begun thirteen years ago to determine the 
value of top dressing with basic slag, acid phosphate and wood ashes. In addition, 
the application of crude kainite is now being tried on the permanent pasture. Fairly 
extensive experiments are being tried with Wild Kentish clover as a pasture crop. 


Experiments to determine the fertilizing value of a crude salt mined at Mala- 
gash have given good results for mangolds, but results with other crops have not 
been impressive. 


Three classes of silage crops are being tried under identical conditions, viz.: 
corn, sunflowers and O.P.V. (the college name for a mixture of oats, peas and 
vetches). The value of the O.P.V. mixture is now thoroughly proved under Nova 
Scotia conditions. Sunflowers have given good results for four years, but corn has 
proved very variable. A trench silo filled in 1922 gave very satisfactory results. 
Field and garden experiments have shown good results from the use of home-grown 
oats, wheat, turnips and tomatoes, as compared with seed of these crops grown 
elsewhere. Experiments already carried on for two years are being continued in 
the control of scab in potatoes by the application of ground sulphur and inoculated 
sulphur. Experiments have been conducted in the control of the cabbage root 
maggot, and with insects affecting orchard fruits, carrots and other vegetables. 
The cabbage root maggot is now perfectly controlled, but further work remains to 
be done with other root and vegetable pests. Extensive experiments in the control 
of insect pests on fruit trees are being carried out, mainly at points in the Annapolis 
valley, where conditions are more favourable for such investigations than at the 
college. Model orchards at some 35 localities outside of the recognized fruit belt 
are operated to determine varieties and methods suitable for these localities. Details 
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of the college experimental work, including results obtained, are published in the 
Annual Report of the Secretary for Agriculture for the Province. 


The College enrols about 50 to 100 students annually in its regular course and 
from 200 to 300 annually in various short courses. Numerous extension short 
courses are annually conducted at various centres in the province. 


A college prospectus, issued annually, contains complete accounts of the nature 
of the studies in these courses. 


Quebec. 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—The College is situated about 
20 miles west of Montreal and is incorporated with McGill University. The College 
' property comprises 786 acres, divided as follows: main farm, 584 acres; agronomy 
plots, 75 acres; poultry department, 17 acres; orchard, 35 acres; vegetable 
gardens, 25 acres; the campus, including driveways, lawns, trees, shrubs, flower 
beds, school garden and recreation fields for students of both sexes, 50 acres. The 
agricultural engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, bacteriology, botany, 
chemistry, horticulture, physics, poultry, zoology and entomology depart- 
ments are all well equipped for the numerous researches and experiments under 
way. In the School of Agriculture, the courses offered include 4-year courses, leading 
to the B.S.A. and B.Sc. in Agr. degrees, a 44 months winter practical course for 
farmers and farmers’ sons, and various short courses. Postgraduate work can be 
taken in agronomy, bacteriology, chemistry, entomology and plant pathology—the 
' higher degrees offered being M.S.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. In the School of Household 
Science, the courses include a 4-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Household Science, a 2-year institution administration course, a l-year home- 
maker course, three short courses, each of about 3 months duration, in household 
science, etc. In the School for Teachers, courses under the Protestant Committee of 
the Council of Public Instruction of the Province of Quebec are offered leading to 
model, kindergarten and elementary diplomas. The teaching and experimental staff of 
the College consists of about 60 members. The total enrolment for 1922-23 was 768. 
More complete information respecting the work of the College will be found on 
record in the Canada Year Books of 1916-17, pp. 241-242, and 1918, pp. 235-237. 
The annual report of the College and the annual announcement should be consulted. 


School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—This school, with 
accommodation for 125 boarders, is situated on the southern slope of a hill domin- 
ating a farm of nearly 600 acres. Within one mile of the Intercolonial Railway and 
on the Quebec-Riviére-du-Loup line, it is easily accessible, and attracts thousands of 
visitors, who seek agricultural information from both the school and the Dominion 
Experimental Station, which is not more than a mile from the village. The students 
of the school are divided into (1) those taking a four-years’ agronomic course, and 
(2) those receiving special practical training for two years. The school is affiliated 
to Laval University, Quebec, which awards the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture) to successful students of the first class, whilst those in the other 
receive a Certificate of Agricultural Proficiency (Brevet de Capacité Agricole). 
Lectures in adjacent parishes are frequently given by the school professors, who also 
conduct agricultural pages in two of the largest provincial weeklies for the extension 
of new agricultural information. Cultural experiments are also undertaken at the 
school, and bulletins are published. 
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Oka Agricultural Institute.—Situated on the lake of Two Mountains, 
about 20 miles from Montreal, the Oka Agricultural Institute is one of the oldest 
experimental farms in Canada. It was affiliated to Laval University of Montreal 
(now University of Montreal) on March 25, 1908. The total area of the farm 
comprises 1,800 acres, including all kinds of soil. Horticulture holds an important 
place. The area devoted to fruit trees is about 40 acres, and includes 4,000 trees 
(apples, cherries, pears and plums) grown according to the most recent methods. 
Special attention is given to the breeding of live stock. The dairy herd is of con- 
siderable importance and has been entirely formed at the Institute itself. Official 
milk records begun in 1918 have already resulted in the registration of 52 animals 
in the ‘Record of Performance,” with an average yield exceeding 10,000 lb. of milk. 
The raising of swine, poultry and bees is also practised. The poultry houses shelter 
thousands of birds, amongst them the famous hen ‘‘Chantecler,”’ bred by the poultry 
manager and registered in the United States Standard of Perfection in 1921. Mention 
should also be made of the modern rabbit hutch, 70 ft. x 13 ft., probably unique of its 
kind in Canada. The Institute can accommodate about 150 indoor students. The 
present curriculum includes (1) a scientific course of four years leading to the 
University degree of B.S.A.; (2) a practical course of two years for young men less 
advanced, embracing all the principal agricultural subjects such as general agri- 
culture, cereals, fodder plants, rural and hygienic construction, machines and 
motors, the cultivation of fruits and vegetables, and the breeding and utilization 
of farm live stock. The famous Oka cheese (Port du Salut) made at this Institute is 
widely known throughout the North American continent. 


Ontario. 


_ Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The 
College and Experimental Station were established in 1874 to train young farmers in 
the science and practice of agriculture and to conduct agricultural experiments for 
the benefit of the province. The land property consists of a little more than 700 
acres of average loam soil. The farm property consists of 500 acres; experimental 
plots of about 100 acres and campus and woodlots form the remainder. The growth 
of the institution as an educational centre has been very rapid. Academic work 
at the present time requires the space and equipment of sixteen large buildings 
for dormitories, class rooms and laboratories. Courses offered include a four-year 
course for the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture), a two-year 
course for the Associate Diploma, winter courses for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
summer courses for teachers of the province and domestic science courses at Mac- 
donald Institute. The teaching and experimental staff consists of about seventy- 
five members. In 1874 the College opened with 28 students. The total enrolment ° 
in long and short courses in the academic year 1922-23 was 1,564. More complete 
information respecting the researches and experimental work undertaken at the 
college will be found on record in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 243-245, 
and 1918, pp. 238-241. Reference may also be made to the Forty-ninth Annual 
Report of the College, covering the year 1923. 


Manitoba. 


Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg.—The Field Husbandry Depart- 
ment is conducting researches and experiments in the following lines: (1) Forage 
Crop Improvement; (2) Cereal Crop Improvement; (3) Soil and Crop Manage- 
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ment; (4) Co-operative Experiments; and (5) Studies in Quality of Farm Crops. 
The work of the Forage Crop Improvement division has for its object the pro- 
duction and improvement of plants suitable under Manitoba conditions for pasture, 
hay and fodder. The major investigations are being conducted with alfalfa, red 
clover, sweet clover and corn. Work is also being done with timothy, western rye, 
brome, meadow fescue and meadow foxtail grasses. In the Cereal Crop division, 
the aim is the improvement of cereal crops, flax, peas and buckwheat, for use in the 
various districts of Manitoba. Special attention is being given to the development 
of disease-resistant strains of suitable market value. The work of the Soil and 
Crop Management section was planned for the following purposes: (1) To give 
data for teaching and lecture work; (2) To give first-hand information, so that daily 
inquiries on soil and crop management might be answered from the results of experi- 
ments; (3) To give material for the publication of bulletins from time to time on 
provincial field problems. The problems under investigation are cereal crop manage- 
ment, perennial crop management, annual forage crop management, hoed crop 
management, crop sequence or rotations, soil fertility, soil cultivation, preservation of 
forage crops. The departments of Botany and Horticulture, Physics, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Chemistry and Engineering are also carrying on numerous investigations. 


Saskatchewan. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of Agriculture has 
_ over 1,300 acres of land (exclusive of the site for the buildings) at the University and 
another 560 acres about 35 miles distant which were bequeathed to the College by 
a pioneer settler, an ex-student of the University of Cambridge, England. Of the 
1,300 acres, 210 acres are set aside for experimental work in field husbandry and 
horticulture. Two hundred and seventy acres of prairie were purchased in 1918, 
100 acres of which have been broken for the Field Husbandry department. The 
remaining 800 acres are operated as a general farm with great diversification of crops. 
The buildings, paddocks, ete., are located on an adjoining half section of land 
designated as the campus or building plot. The College offers a four-year course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.S.A.), and a three- 
year associate course for farmers’ sons intending to make farming their life work. 
Short courses in general agriculture, tillage, crops, live stock, poultry, dairying and 
engineering are held for adult farmers during the winter months, both at the College 
and at various points throughout the province. 


Practical experiments are undertaken in the departments of field and animal 
husbandry, poultry, dairy, soils and horticulture, as well as a variety of scientific 
investigations in the departments of chemistry, physics, biology, engineering, etc. 
Special equipment and staff are provided for investigations in animal and plant 
diseases and entomology. Considerable progress has been made in an intensive 
soil survey of the province, and in breeding a rust-resistant wheat. 


Alberta. 


College of Agriculture, Edmonton South.—A College of Agriculture has 
been established at the University of Alberta, Edmonton South. A definite four- 
year course with matriculation entrance leading to the B. Sc. degree is under way. 
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Students from the provincial schools of agriculture will enter the second year of the 
course after satisfying special entrance requirements. At these schools various 
experiments are in progress as described in the 1920 edition of the Year Book, p. 286. 
At the College itself numerous agricultural experiments are also being conducted 
including the following tests: determination as to whether the present varieties 
of wheat, oats, barley and peas are suitable for the Park Belt sections of Alberta; 
breeding and selection of promising varieties of wheat for earlier maturity combined 
with high milling qualities; the testing of alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover and alsike 
for winter hardiness, and of sweet clover in the Open Plains sections to determine 
its drought hardiness; varieties of corn and sunflowers for fodder; relative suit- 
ability of corn and sunflowers for the Park Belt; selection of a suitable grain corn 
for the dry sections; growth of alfalfa and sweet clover for hay and seed; nurse 
crops with clover and timothy. Extensive experiments in the feeding of cattle, 
sheep and swine have been under way for four years. They include both winter 
seeding and summer pasture work. Other researches have been made on the util- 
ization of the best native grasses of Alberta; hay and pasture production; effects 
of frost on grain; production of alfalfa seed; factors of hardiness in winter wheat; 
sunflowers; potatoes; seed production; various experiments with cattle, sheep and 
swine. A start has been made in a definite soil survey of the province, beginning 
with the soil-blown area of the south. 


British Columbia. 


Department of Agriculture.—JHorticultural Branch.—Horticulturai demon- 
stration work of various kinds is being undertaken. This includes work in the 
control of the strawberry root weevil (Ottorhynchus ovatus), the testing out of 
various oil and other sprays for the control of fruit pests and diseases. Work has 
also been undertaken with a view to ascertaining the value of cover crop and com- 
mercial fertilizers in keeping up the fertility of the orchard. 


Soil and Crop Branch.—The seed potato inspection and certification work 
started in 1921 by the Soil and Crop Branch was continued and extended during 
1923, in co-operation with the provincial plant pathologist. 


University of British Columbia.—Further progress has been made with the 
clearing and preparation of land for experimental and general farm purposes. 
About 150 acres are now under crop. In the departments of agronomy and 
horticulture, plant improvement and breeding work have rapidly advanced. In 
the department of animal husbandry excellent foundation stock has been 
purchased, consisting of Jerseys, Ayrshires, Shorthorns and Hereford cattle; York- 
shire and Berkshire pigs; Southdown, Shropshire and Oxford Down sheep. The 
foundation stock in Clydesdales was obtained from Colony Farm, and has now 
increased to 15. In the department of dairying, good progress has been made 
in research, particularly with special kinds of cheese. In the department of 
poultry husbandry, pedigreed stock is maintained for improvement work in 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns and White Wyandottes. 
In addition to the teaching and investigational work at the University, provision 
is made in the budget for the carrying out of considerable investigational work 
throughout the Province. 
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3.—Statistics of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics.—At each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout the 
country have been secured, such, for example, in the later censuses, as the acreage 
sown, the yield of crops, the value of that yield, the number of fruit trees, the value 
of farms, the number of live stock, etc. In the publication of the results of each of 
these censuses, a special volume has been devoted to agricultural (and horticultural) 
activities, and this will be the case in the publications of the census of 1921, some 
of the results of which are used in the following statistics. Censuses of population 
and agriculture have also been taken for the three Prairie Provinces in 1906 and 1916. 
For comparative statistics of farm holdings, their size and tenure as in 1911 and 
1921, see in the index, “Agricultural Statistics of the Census.” 

Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout 
the Dominion: first, in the interests. of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 
dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals, which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. The crop-reporting season 
_ begins with the month of April with reports on the winter-killing and condition of 
fall wheat and of hay and clover. Thereafter, monthly reports are collected at the 
end of each month on the condition of field crops, whilst in June the reports of crop 
correspondents are used for the preliminary estimate of the areas sown. Subsequent- 
ly, reports are collected on average yields per acre, local values, stocks on hand, 
etc. An important part of the work of the crop correspondents of the Government 
is the return of monthly reports on the condition of field crops during growth. 
These reports give a general idea of the influence of the season upon the crops and 
the prospects of the yield at harvest time. They are made in the form of general 
remarks, and are also expressed numerically by a method which permits of easy 
comparison with previous months or years. The results of the compilation of the 
reports received from correspondents are published as soon as ready, and are also 
cabled to the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. In October, for root 
and fodder crops, in December, for grain crops, and in January, for land, farm live 
stock, wool and farm help, correspondents are requested to report on local farm 
values. Their reports are compiled into provincial and Dominion averages which 
are not only of interest and value in themselves, especially for comparative pur- 
poses, but also enable the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to calculate and publish 
total values of field crops and of live stock, which are indispensable to agricultural, 
banking and commercial interests. In view of the large volume now attained by 
the agricultural production of Canada, the leading position Canada occupies in 
respect of the world’s market for wheat and the speculative nature of some of the 
crops reported on, the dates and exact times for the issue of the crop reports are 
fixed definitely in advance, while all reports are prepared under strict regulations 
to ensure secrecy during compilation. For the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, arrangements were made in 1924 under which the work of crop- 
reporting in these two provinces is jointly undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
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Annual Statistics.—Linked with the monthly crop-reporting service, but 
independent of it, are the plans for the collection of annual statistics of the areas 
under field crops and also of the numbers of farm live stock. These have been in 
force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co- 
operation with the nine Provincial Governments. The statistics are secured by a 
simple schedule calling for a statement of the areas sown to field crops and of the 
numbers of farm animals alive on June 15. These statements are at present 
received from about one-fourth of the farmers of Canada, and they form the basis 
for estimation of the totals for the whole of Canada, the totals being calculated 
according to the proportion which exists between the number of returns and the 
total number of farmers. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the 
three Prairie Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for 
the remaining crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in Novem- 
ber. The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per acre 
as reported by crop correspondents, give the total estimated production for each crop. 

In six of the provinces the schedules were distributed in 1923 through the 
agency of the rural schools; in British Columbia and in Prince Edward Island 
they were mailed direct to farmers; in Quebec, through the co-operation of the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics, the schedules were distributed by local agents under 
the direction of the agronomists or district agricultural representatives. This 
system has been found effective in securing a larger sample of the farms of the 
country than could be obtained in any other way.! 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly,” but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its seventeenth year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hops, tobacco, maple products, 
sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, visible supplies, 
prices, values, foreign agriculture, and of other subjects in considerable variety. 
The results of special agricultural studies and inquiries are also published in the 
Bulletin. For the year 1923 the Monthly Bulletin consisted of 518 octavo pages. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, the statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield, quality and value of 
principal field crops; (3) Farm live stock and poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairy- 
ing; (6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricultural crops; (8) Farm labour and 
wages; (9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) Agricultural statistics of the census; 
(11) Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; (12) World’s principal agricultural 
statistics. 


1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for each of the six years 1918 to 1923. It is im- 
portant to observe that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made 
between crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding 
of live stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production.” 

1 For further details respecting the crop-reporting service and the collection of annual statistics, see 
‘‘Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agricultural Statistics, 1908- 53, zu 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1924. 


2 For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics for March, 1922, pages 85 to 89. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1918-1923. 
(*000”’ omitted.) 


Items. 


Canada— 

itel di CropSkerhstesura sien ste en tenets 
IBIATTIVANLINGIS’... seo hese moaceeiiece ts 
WOOL Ce Fak emis oah cacindee fees 
MALY; PLOGUCUSS er cerns ove x ui etestarsl 
Fruits and vegetables............... 
Poultiryand Ofg8..4. een esses ess 
ET PATININ Ses Sonat ecru seine ease: 
Maple products sane. eer toe teas 
BNOWACCOSatiets ate cre vies hake stores 


Prince Edward Island— 
Riold Cropsticisccs case asle wanes 
Marit anim ala vceesnee dee emesis 
NV OO LE ee rset ccna ree sharis eee Mere s 
Wary productsysce vest sector eileen 
Fruits and vegetables............... 
Poultry:andeges. te atl. dosemeters 
URL AIIMING anes et Contre ace 
Clover and grass seed............... 


Nova Scotia— 
GIA CLONer nes ce ot tele atclanats (ua tasolsts 
IPATINGUMINVALS 2 eee eiee es ociets me eie oe 
WOOL PEROT SS has a macise sc coceeatean se 
Wainy products). seers s.csccieie noe tes 
Fruits and vegetables............... 
IPoultryAnd C226 Cie ac scnidecs ceca 
MUTATING oot at di aeia ieee nes acess 
Wapleproaducts.ardiarteers ossice cece. 
Clover and grassseed............... 


New Brunswick— 
Field crops....... 
Farm animals... 
Wooleaee ate o dee aowies aniateeies, ae « 
DANE Y PLOGUCES cnt irs sire netaae te coe 
Fruits and vegetables............... 
Poultry and eggs. e: tiled ses es ees: 

PVALIT TALINIUE no crese icine emcres conn cs: 
Miaple products. tise ncreree's curls ore a0 
Clover and grassseed............5++ 


Quebec— 
GIA CYOPS yt case tence velcce aces Se se 
Bari AMIMAls sn. oespe usc feisie viet sis pate 
MOLE e » acy aren eeiears me ec ielelss oi oiclen 
ID RIFV DTOGUCtS Ss shae te clos cues oceans 
Fruits and vegetables............... 
PGUNETY, ANG: CLL ve.scic .c evsc el sisie vcs oie 
MLAY INNING Racers tye « sieiajers vieisye owes 
BESO PLOGUCtB ys tev evs ses veeeidacieres 
PRED ACCO Ws. 26 ue Mali. oe siaceie's seipia.8 aier0 


899, 166 
82,402 

3,160 
226,356 
58,216 


1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1,372,936] 1,537,169] 1,455,244] 931,865} 962,293 
194,498] ° 186,679} 143,935} 9814241 77548 
12,4101 11,000 5, 280 2; 975 3, 180 
200,341] 251,527| 277,508] 225,900] 215.576 
48,671,  53,230| 60,719] 59,428] 55.855 
40,000] 40,000} 45,000} 51,363] 58,815 
1,048 1,048 1,140 1,49 1,538 
5, 258 7,494 8, 100 5,751 5,576 
4,270] 15,620 5, 893 2°393 4) 548 
2; 286 5, 524 434 zs 2 

= - 7,948 4,360 4,360 
1,881,718] 2,109,291] 2,011,201] 1,383,958] 1,389,289 
16,278}  22,367/ 18,530} - 14,2031 10,890 
1,772 2,315 1,763 1,059 1,174 
312 313 160 98 42 
1,600 2,231 3,484 2,694 2,585 
300 300 300 300 "300 
720 720 810 792 985 
833 833 767 952 843 

= S 106 21 21 
21,815} 29,079] 25,920] 20,119] 16,840 
42,486] 63,357]  47,847| 29,557] 24,140 
4,654 5,074 4,122 2,235 2,089 
1,207 955 544 278 338 
2,632 3,719] 10,973 9,272 8, 744 
10,000} 10,000] 12,451] 15,000] —- 13.500 
800 800 900 865 1,063 
54 54 49 68 89 

40 45 45 29 28 

es = 20 28 28 
61,873] 84,0041 76,951) 57,332] 50,019 
42,891] 53,1341 46,357] 38,326 31,979 
3,681 4 869 3,934 9,315 2,433 
653 707 378 176 252 
1,419 2,214 9,238 7,615 7,125 
1,200 1,207 1,073 1,077 1,000 
960 960 1,080 885 1,496 
55 55 127 149 183 

50 53 53 63 60 

Me : 58 40 40 
50,909} 63,199} 62,298| 50,646) 44,568 
276,777, 309,963] 330,251] 219,154) 165, 160 
40,862} 37,683] -31,250| 20,262] «18, 325 
3,956 3,351 1,979 1,203 1,185 
58,004} 68,432] 72,982}  59,437| 58,274 
8,000 7,820 7, 865 7,272 7,555 
5, 040 5,040 5, 670 5,467 9,327 
49 49 40 117 181 
4,418 6,396 6, 747 4,319 4,188 
2,320 6, 780 2,640 613 1,790 
= = 1,038 372 372 
399,426] 445,514] 460,462| 318,216] 266,357 


—————— 


232,580 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1918-1928—concluded. 


(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Items. 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario— 
Hield- crops eet erate ce oe te 884,014) 383,574] 375,747) 239,627] 222,599) 220,749 
Harm dnimalsz.. deen cee aes 68,916 70,288 59, 953 36,051 35,468 32,345 
Woolen care cs ae i re one 3, 880 3,477 1,354 613 818 1955 
Dairy products. ..caseere nee eee 102,216] 130,041) 117,757 95,478 87,526 91,903 
Fruits and vegetables............... 16, 620 16, 658 22,823 16,581 16, 200 22, 263 
Roultrysand Og28 ices eee cet: 14,400 14, 400 16, 200 19, 966 24,108 25,367 
Hurignmines¢-\aosate: secaeeneee 11 11 52 66 124 124 
Maple products =.-aaccseance eee 750 1,000 1,255 1,340 1,300 1,215 
obaeco ws! Zest ouas Gne: Coe eerie 1,950 8, 840 S) 200 1,780 2,758 1,943 
Bilaxtfibre:. asaso secre neeea 2,286 5,524 434 - - - 
Clover and grass seed............... - - 5,539 3, 647 3,647 3,647 
Motals ssc, Hsek eee ih eee wee 595,043) 633,813) 604,367) 415,149) 394,548) 400,511 
Manitoba— 
iSlACropssssstseene sooo a eeaee 180,508] 182,097; 133,990 72,136 98,078 60, 707 
Farm animals. ; vA 13,781 12,990 9,342 5, 738 2,728 5,082 
Vices Bad ac ae neieae aie Soeane SE 504 529 171 7fil 82 73 
DAIL yprOGucss: saan i wceutereee ees 11,420 13,092 15,349 12,474 12,593 13, 223 
Fruits and vegetables............... 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,702 
(Roultryandiegestudeee cepacia. 3,640 3, 640 4,095 4,101 3, 784 3,198 
Musilarm my, cco ceca tenet. - ~ - 81 35 35 
Clover and grass seed.............-. - - 494 61 61 61 
WOtaIS soscacniecs Teo eee corel 211,753] 214,248) 165,341 96,562) 119,261 84,081 
Saskatchewan— 
Wiel Crops .saniwe sexctatosieloe ee a either ote 299,362) 340,030) 271,213) 215,635) 296,227) 248,778 
Marnmuanimalsse.e sateen a eee 24,033 22,946 15,076 12,229 6,532 11,912 
WioolW Bes gee atten cei co ee 493 439 196 135 184 142 
Dairy products same cee aoe ee ee 6,051 9,346 21,730|' 18,384 18,443 19,366 
_ Fruits and vegetables............... 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 2,461 
Poultrycandiesges tes. ss. erin 7,840 7,840 8,820 10,352 8, 786 8,670 
ur iar ings eee ae cen ene tees - - 78 27 th 7 
Clover and grass seed..............- - - 265 103 103 103 
Totals... 32 tc com vavisulssind dante 339,179} 382,001] 318,778] 258,265) 331,682) 291,429 
Alberta— 
Rieldicrons fens etn sehen ene. 113,072} 158,044] 204,292 82,780 94,947! 165,340 
Harmvanim ais piasaeenisecned eeGik 33,164 26,353 16,054 16,065 8,133 11,584 
WOolsN8s a> eee eee. Ce een Seen 1,248 1,102 445 377 231 264 
Dairy products) +12. sse eat hers 10,387 14, 620 18,257 14, 645 14,794 15,534 
Fruits and vegetables............... 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,860 
Poultry and eggs......... a 4,480 4,480 5,040 5,314 6, 154 6, 264 
Par ifarming- insets = 26 26 12 23 46 46 
Clover and grass seed............... - - 374 58 58 58 
Totals icc. somite woe sees 163,872) 206,125) 245,974) 120,762) © 125,863) 200,950 
British Columbia— 
Hieldieropsteraendian. csi sitesi aia 17,548 24,608 27,017 20,447 18,273 18,912 
Marmcanimalstersssseseee eerie. 3, 635 4,161 2,441 2,470 666 1,845 
IWiol Niades ape ea rotortae orate MEE ORD» 162 127 53 24 48 51 
MAairy PTOGUCTS osc e eee center 6,612 7,832 7,738 5,901 5,492 5, 767 
Fruits and vegetables............... 7,751 12,445 11,407 14,398 12,500 13,344 
Poultryand' eres ina.un eee neeeeeee 2,120 2,120 2,385 3,621 3,112 3,397 
Ruafarnmaingeneec. cane ae sal ermen seek 20 20 15 16 30 30 
Clover and grass seed............... - - 54 30 30 30 
Wotals. eto taes wep 37,848 51,308 51,110 46,907 40,151 43,376 


_ The table shows that in 1923 the total estimated agricultural revenue of Canada 
was $1,342,132,000, as compared with $1,389,289,000 in 1922, $1,383,958,000 in 
1921, $2,011,201,000 in 1920 and $2,109,291,000, the peak year, in 1919. The total 
for 1923, viz., $1,342,132,000, shows a net decrease, as compared with 1922, of 
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$47,157,000, or 3-4 p.c. The revenue from animals shows a slight recovery, and 
other items also have increased, but the total diminution is due to the considerable 
drop in the value of field crops, amounting to $63,127,000, or 6-6 p.c. Speaking 
generally, it will be noticed that for the last three years the totals of the various 
items exhibit greater stability, though of course values, so far as they depend upon 
the volume of production, vary with the character of each season. This, for both 
1922 and 1923, has on the whole been favourable. 

Comparing the provinces for 1923, Ontario leads with a total value of $400,511,- 
000, and the provinces next in order are: Saskatchewan, $291,439,000; Quebec, 
$232,580,000; Alberta, $200,950,000; Manitoba, $84,081,090; British Columbia, 
$43,376,000; Nova Scotia, $40,618,000; New Brunswick, $32,653,000 and Prince 
' Edward Island, $15,929,000. 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, for 1923, the gross 
agricultural wealth of the Dominion. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1923. 
(000? omitted.) 


Prince Nova New ; 
Description. Edward Se tiny Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. , ; wick. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

SLGESTG EE getep BS ee Lor ak me eC eeu Ie errr 4 28,476 49,155 61,112 546, 666 808, 124 
BES PUL GIT Mae eR RE RC oto erasosctoreisicta cieianereieicieveinvaintehorehe 17,289 b1, 1738 45,158 285, 530 491,330 
Implements and machinery................0020005- 6, 870 10,146} + 13,545} 111,940 169, 954 
PEEVES LOC Cases cic thie oe Ree ROR oe nee qOro 16,569 14,357 109, 695 211,326 
SEA OUEL GE Vorre prashathem fldebes cision oltie, Soaks oe Rea Mes Smee 684 738 1,034 6,845 15,675 

ASHES ENO S GWE yO 18s in neee gan GAME, ae o oe er Secon aH 2,689 383 715 674 5 
Xocieultural plroguctlOn., .e.acesinw «aie fumeseee eaten 15,929 40,613 32,653) 232,580) 400,511 
FR OCRISS Matt dein Bic dante Aeon Nak aeie iaereles 79,450} 168,777] 168,574] 1,293,930] 2,097,776 

Description. Mani- Saskat- British 
‘ toba. chewan. Alberta. Columbia. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ILOUNGE A 9 ian 3 26 ees 8 Ae ee 315, 245 877,042 523,221 107,020} 3,316,061 
PS HULCEN Ga eee ee eS UN ee Sr Rs clade cate 113,005 216,398 121,765 41,036] 1,382, 684 
Implements and machinery 67,848} 176,676 98,814 9,379} 665,172 
EES LOUK Hae Peer erences eat ctr ot Nes sareieys A 47,136 107,476 83, 812 15,376 613, 260 
POUL EnV Meee Ma te nee Ryn Siauc.d eee he wel a 2,250 6, 192 4,189 2, 2331 39, 840 
PRAIA SOM MIT LALIT 5,0 4) nia: ciotaiesave/ onenatleveswtarape efelainiee 450 92 249 2181 6,326 
PMOMIGH UMA PCOCUCEON sa csacly cies nerd cen ss ele ebene 84,081 291,439} 200,950 43,376] 1,342,132 
EROUAIS te tece penal cicce ciao eoiaiaaecias sieltiereieie oe 630,015] 1,675,315] 1,033,000; 218,688) 7,365,475 


1 Including Yukon Territory, $95,510. 


The values of lands, buildings, implements and machinery for the census 
year 1921 are considerably more than the values previously used in these calcula- 
tions, which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three items 
during the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. There has, however, undoubtedly 
been a fall in the value of land during the last two years consequent upon the fall in 
the prices of agricultural products and live stock, and there may also have been 
some change in the values of buildings, machinery and implements, but to what 
extent it is impossible to state. The estimates collected from crop correspondents 
of the value per acre of land, including buildings, show a drop in the value of land 
per acre from $40 in 1921 to $37 in 1923, resulting from decreases in most of the 
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provinces. The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data 
with the result that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, 
becomes $3,316,061,000 as the estimated value in 1923. The census values for 
buildings, machinery and implements in 1921 are applied without change to 1923. 

Altogether, therefore, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1923 may be 
estimated at $7,365,475,000, as compared with $6,774,461,000 in 1922. The net 
increase of $591,014,000 is made up of an increase in land, buildings, implements 
and machinery amounting to $739,669,000, set against a decrease in the other items 
of live stock, poultry, animals on fur farms and agricultural production, amounting 
to $148,655,000. 


2.—Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops. 


Total Areas and Values, 1918-1923.—Table 3 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, the total estimated areas and values of field crops for the six years 1918 
to 1923, and Table 4 the field crops of Canada, compared as to quantity and value 
for 1922 and 1923. 


3.—Total Areas and Values of Field Crops in Canada, 1918-23. 


Provinces. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
acres. nokes acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Canada: Esa - 51,427,190] 53,049,640) 52,830,865| 59,635,346] 57,189,681| 57,230,534 
PIB Aelend si. Gs 488, 180 526, 628 536, 105 552, 184 543,069 507,979 
Nova, Scotia.............- 910,387] 1,011,144 919,547 807, 858 789,096 682,538 
New Brunswick........... 1,188,200] 1,335,118] 1,253,834] 1,171,305] 1. 205,817 909,945 
Gucheelecccseuset etal 8,201,362] 7,973,021] 7,905,987| 8,051,989} 7,435,300/ 6,650,158 
Ontarioiss himacieie ee 10,000,063} 9,915,884] 10,108,272] 10,075,073} 10,258,613] 10,296,961 
Manitabach a+: ae, te 6,325,150| 6,344,318] 6,020,310] . 7,421,786] 6,747,240] 6, 719, 522 
Saskatchewan............. 16,332,872} 17,430,554| 17,347,901] 21,774,483] 19,833,167; 19,772,830 
Alber tale ne... aabeeate 7,739,391] 8,170,971] 8,389,521] 9,417,870] 10,005,623) 11,316,542 
British Columbia 241,585 342,002 349, 388 362, 798 371, 756 374,059 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadatec see ort ee 1,372,935,970|1,537,170,100|1,455,244,050] 931,863,670] 962,293,200] 899, 166, 200 
BP. island cc eres 16,277,800] 22,367,400] 18,530,400] 14,202,970) 10,889,800) 10, 173, 900 
Nova Scotia.............. 42,486,200] 63,357,000] 47,846,550| 29,556,400] 24,140,400] 20,505, 100 
New Brunswick...........| 42,891,270] 53,134,400] 46,357,300] 38,325,400] 31,979,000] 20,864,300 
Baeneck:) cues none 276,776,900] 309,963,000] 330,251,000] 219,154,000] 165,159,600] 133,137,400 
Oarbarioysct., teho peters 384,013,900] 383,573,900] 375,746,900] 239,627,400] 222,599,400] 220, 748, 900 
Manitoba hy, <lckxsacey ace 180, 507,500| 182,097,200] 133,989,900] 72,135,500] 98,078,000! 60,706, 700 
Saskatchewan............. 299, 362, 100] 340,029,800] 271,213,000] 215,635,000] 296,227,200] 248,777,900 
PAiberta west it. sacteiede 113,072,700] 158,044,400] 204,291,500] 82,780,000] 94,946,800) 165,340,000 
British Columbia......... 17,547,600] 24,603,000} 27,017,500} 20,447,000] 18,273,000] 18,912,000 


_— 
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4.—Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1922 and 1923. 
(‘{000”’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value at Actual |Increase(++)} higher (+) | larger (+) 
Field Crops. Value, prices of Value, or de- or or 
1923. 1922. 1922. crease (—).| lower (—) |smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
aM Wiha tas. rez se caccs es 17,850 19,420 19,059 | — 1,209] — 1,570) + 361 
Spring wheat..c....0...0060% 299, 084 382,650 320,360 | — 21,276} — 83,566} + 62,290 
Alt wheatecuteud. de cotrst 316, 934 402,070 339,419 | — 22,485] — 85,186] + 62,651 
ND AES HRN er eee is Je ac eee 184,857 212,980 185,455 _- 598 — 28,123 + 27,525 
Barley..... Bins 32,571 35,716 33,335 =- 764 — 3,145 + 2,381 
ye. 11,340 13,412 18,703 — 7,363 — 4,072 — §,291 
Peas 4,987 5,319 5,818 | — 831 _ 332 | — 499 
Beans.......: Py 1H} 2,975 3,714 | — 941} — 202; — 739 
Buckwheat. . 8,192 8,176 8,141 + 51 + 16 + 35 
Mixed grains... eae 17,655 ly Talié 16,501} + 1,154) — 62} + 1,216 
Flaxseed........... Ree 12,644 12,315 8,639 | + 4,005] + 329| + 3,676 
Corn for husking....... xeh 12,466 11,352 11,510 + 956 + 1,114 - 158 
ROURLOGBIS Saas. gsces,sieialecel 56,397 50,096 50,320 | + 6,077} + 6,301) — 224 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 22,483 20,705 23,886} — 1,403) + 1,778] — 3,181 
Hay and clover........ ne 162,882 199, 754 194,950 | — 32,068 | — 36,872] + 4,804 
Grain hay....... ne 15,064 55,829 20,910 | — 5,846] — 40,765 | + 34,919 
Alfalfa......... Mee 11,915 13,183 10,294} + 1,621] — 1,218} + 2,839 
POGAEeM COLD ais ea, 8 LNT: 24,605 26,426 29,198 | — 4,593] — 1,821] — 2,772 
Bugar beets: ss. .cccn.. eek i 1,401 1,702 1,500 - 99 - 301 + 202 
Motal 3 ct tere 899,166 | 1,089,677 962,293 | —63,127 —190,511 | -+ 127,384 
: p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Increase or decrease......... ~ - ~| — 6-56 — 19-80} + 13-24 


Field Crops.—In Table 5 are presented for Canada, by provinces, estimates 
of the area, yield, quality and value of the principal field crops for the years 1922 
and 1923, with the five-year averages for the period 1918 to 1922. The estimates 
of 1923 are based upon statistics collected from nearly 160,000 farmers throughout 
Canada in June of that year under arrangements made between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments in accordance with plans dating from 1917 for the four 
provinces of Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, and from 1918 
for the remaining five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Manitoba. 


Season of 1922-23.—The winter of 1922-23 was of exceptional severity and 
length, but the proportion of fall wheat that was winter-killed did not exceed 7 p.c., 
as compared with the ten-year average of 16 p.c. The great depth of the snow, whilst 
protecting crops in the ground, delayed seeding operations, which were very late, 
especially in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. But with plenty of moisture in the 
ground in most of the provinces, crops progressed rapidly when sown, and with 
timely rains during June the prospects at the end of that month were very favour- 
able. Rust, excessive heat and attacks of sawfly caused, however, great deterior- 
atidn in Manitoba during July and August, and also, to a lesser extent, in Saskatche- 
wan; so that the Manitoba wheat crop in the end turned out to be a very poor one 
in contrast with the excellent one of the previous year. In Saskatchewan the grain 
harvest was from fair to good, only a small area in the south sharing in extreme the 
adverse conditions of Manitoba. In Alberta, heavy rains at the end of May brought 
welcome moisture after a long period of drought, and from that time the crops never 
looked back, and in the end produced the highest yields on record in the history of 
the province. 
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' Areas and Yields of Grain Crops.—The total yield of wheat in Canada for 
the year 1923 was finally estimated at 474,199,000 bushels from an area of 22,671,864 
acres, as compared with 399,786,400 bushels from 22,422,693 acres in 1922 and with 
269,233,910 bushels from 20,079,832 acres, the annual average for the five years 
1918-22. The total for 1923 consisted of 19,315,000 bushels from 815,706 harvested 
acres of fall wheat and of 454,884,000 bushels from 21,856,158 sown acres of spring 
wheat. The total wheat crop of 474,199,000 bushels for 1923 is the largest on record 
for Canada, and compares with 399,786,400 bushels, the record crop of 1922, and 
with 393,542,600 bushels, the previous record crop of 1915. The average yield per 
acre for all wheat in 1923 was 21 bushels, as compared with 17? bushels in 1922, 
with 133% bushels, the five-year average (1918-22), and with 26 bushels, the 
record of 1915. For fall wheat the average yield per acre in 1923 was 23% bushels, 
against 214 bushels in 1922 and 22% bushels, the five-year average. For spring 
wheat the average for 1923 was 20% bushels, as compared with 172 bushels in 1922 
and 13 bushels, the five-year average. 

Oats yielded in 1923 the total of 563,997,500 bushels from 14,387,807 acres, as 
compared with 491,239,000 bushels from 14,541,229 acres in 1922, and with 453,776,- 
220 bushels from 15,416,527 acres, the five-year average. The total for 1923 is the 
highest on record, the previous record being 530,709,700 bushels in 1920. The 
average yield per acre was 39} bushels, as against 332 bushels in 1922 and 293 
bushels, the five-year average. Barley yielded the total of 76,997,800 bushels from 
2,784,571 acres, as compared with 71,865,300 bushels from 2,599,520 acres in 1922 
and with 65,712,318 bushels from 2,749,165 acres, the five-year average. ‘The 
average yields per acre were 27% bushels in 1923, 27? bushels in 1922, and 24 bushels, 
the five-year average. Flaxseed yielded, in 1923, 7,139,500 bushels from 629,938 
acres, aS compared with 5,008,500 bushels from 565,479 acres in 1922, and with 
5,729,200 bushels from 937,605 acres, the five-year average. The yield per acre 
was 11-30 bushels in 1923, as against 8-85 bushels in 1922 and 6-10 bushels, the 
five-year average. 

For the remaining cereal crops the total yields for 1923 were in bushels as fol- 
lows, the corresponding totals for 1922 and for the five-year average being shown 
within parentheses: rye, 23,231,800 (32,373,400; 16,769,372); peas, 2,898,200 (3,170,- 
100; 3,437,576); beans, 1,041,700 (1,303,300; 1,722,096); buckwheat, 9,743,700 
(9,701,200; 9,770,400); mixed grains, 29,750,500 (27,707,700; 29,182,780), and 
corn for husking, 13,608,000 (13,798,000; 14,836,500). 

Root and Fodder Crops.—The total yield of potatoes in 1923 was 55,497,000 
ewt. from 560,942 acres, as compared with 55,745,300 cwt. from 683,594 acres in 
1922, and with 67,680,880 cwt. from 744,801 acres, the five-year average. The 
average yield per acre in 1923 was 99 cwt., as compared with 81-55 ewt. in 1922 - 
and with 90% cwt., the five-year average. Turnips, mangolds, etc., gave a total of 
38,116,500 cwt. from 194,512 acres in 1923, as against 43,973,500 cwt. from 224,256 
acres in 1922, and 51,847,640 ewt. from 276,910 acres, the five-year average. The 
yield per acre-was 196 cwt., as compared with 196-10 cwt. in 1922, and with 187} 
cwt., the five-year average. Sugar beets produced 216,200 tons in 1923 from 22,450 
acres, as against 190,400 tons from 20,725 acres in 1922, and 258,160 tons from 25,576 
acres, the five-year average. The yield per acre was 9-60 tons in 1923, 9-20 tons 
in 1922 and 10-10 tons—the average. Of hay and clover the total yield was in 1923 
14,844,900 tons from 9,725,602 acres, as compared with 14,488,200 tons from 
10,001,667 acres in 1922, and with 14,062,660 tons from 10,427,182 acres, the average. 
The yields per acre were 1-55 ton in 1923, 1-45 ton in 1922 and 1-35 ton, the average. 
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Grain hay yielded 4,336,100 tons from 1,920,482 acres, an average yield per acre of 
2% tons. Of alfalfa the total yield in 1923 was 1,028,600 tons from 391,116 acres, 
as compared with 806,400 tons from 305,933 acres in 1922, and with 598,598 tons 
from 246,336 acres, the average. The yield per acre was 2-65 tons in 1923, 2-65 
tons in 1922 and 2-45 tons, the average for the five years. Fodder corn yielded 
~ §,820,800 tons from 659,070 acres in 1923, as against 5,879,000 tons from 654,624 
acres in 1922 and 5,522,522 tons from 568,567 acres, the five-year average. The 
yield per acre was 8-10 tons in 1923, 9 tons in 1922 and 9-70 tons, the average for 
the five years. 

Values of Field Crops.—The average prices per unit, as received by farmers 
in 1923, are estimated from the reports of crop correspondents for all Canada as 
follows; the corresponding prices for 1922 and for the five-year average, 1918-22, 
are given within parentheses: per bushel: fall wheat, 92 cents ($1.01; $1.63); spring 
wheat, 66 cents (84 cents; $1.36); all wheat, 67 cents (85 cents; $1.37); oats, 33 
cents (38; 56); barley, 42 cents (46; 79); rye, 49 cents (58; 91); peas, $1.72 
($1.84; $2.47); beans, $2.66 ($2.85; $4.33); buckwheat, 84 cents (84; $1.24); 
mixed grains, 59 cents (60; 95); flaxseed, $1.77 ($1.72; $2.50); corn for husking, 
92 cents (83; $1.18); per cwt.: potatoes, $1.02 (90; $1.48); turnips, mangolds, 
etc., 59 cents (54; 79); per ton: hay and clover, $10.97 ($13.46; $19.78); alfalfa, 
$11.58 ($12.77; $18.76); grain hay, $3.47 ($12.88, 1922); sugar beets, $6.48 ($7.88; 
$10.05). 

The total values of field crops in 19238 are estimated as follows, the corresponding 
. values for 1922 and for the five-year average, 1918-22, being given within parentheses: 
wheat, $316,934,700 ($339,419,000; $369,822,400); oats, $184,857,400 ($185,455,- 
000; $252,084,020); barley, $32,570,700 ($33,335,300; $52,223,964); rye, $11,339,- 
900 ($18,703,200; $15,231,350); peas, $4,987,400 ($5,818,200; $8,486,060); beans, 
$2,773,000 ($3,713,800; $7,457,280); buckwheat, $8,191,700 ($8,140,800; $12,157,- 
500); mixed grains, $17,654,800 ($16,500,700; $27,628,004); flaxseed, $12,643,900 
($8,638,900; $14,328,00C); corn for husking, $12,466,000 ($11,509,700; $17,480,580) ; 
potatoes, $56,397,800 ($50,320,000; $96,680,080); turnips, mangolds, etc., $22,483,- 
100 ($23,886,000; $41,185,960); hay and clover, $162,882,000 ($194,950,000; 
$278,174,180); alfalfa, $11,914,000 ($10,295,000; $11,231,480); grain hay, 
$15,063,800; fodder corn, $24,605,000 ($29,197,600; $36,279,600); sugar beets, 
$1,401,000 ($1,500,000; $2,594,340). The aggregate value of all field crops in 1923 
is $899,166,200, as compared with $962,293,200 in 1922, a decrease of $63,127,000, 
caused mainly by lower prices applicable to almost every crop. The hay and clover 
crop alone, however, accounts for a decrease of $32,068,000, the average price per 
ton having fallen from $13.46 to $10.97. 


§.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five- Year Average, 1918-22. 


Weight Average 


Yield 
7 Total per price Total 
Field Crops. Area. per yield. measured per value. 
BOLE bushel. bushel. 
acres. bush, bush. lb. $ $ 
Canada— 
Br WHOA, vcccse s odews 6 1922 892,569 21-25 18,956,000 59-91 1-01} 19,059,000 
1923 815,706 23-75 19,315,000 60-23 0-92} 17,850,900 
PALVOTACO../o tects « 1918-22 703,349 22°25 15,578, 840 60-24 1-63] 25,461,500 
Spring wheat...........- 1922} 21,530,124 17-75 380,830, 400 60-31 0-84] 320,360,000 
1923) 21,856,158 20°75 454,884,000 58-55 0-66] 299,083,800 
IAVOTAZO..0ccceccee 1918-22! 19,376,883 13-00 253,655,070 58-94 1-36] 344,360,900 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five-Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


Yield Weight Average 
: Total per price Total 
Field Crops. Area. eh yield. measured. per value. 
: bushel. bushel. 
Canada—con. acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
All wheat............++-1922| 22,422, 693 17-75 399, 786,400 60-24 0-85} 339,419,000 
1993] 22,671,864 21-00 474,199,000 58-80 0-67] 316,934, 700 
IAVOLASC oc wesc n.cs 1918-22] 20,079,232 13-50] 269,233,910 59°25 1-37] 369,822,400 
Oa tReet aside teatespsaiine 1922) 14,541,229 33°75 491, 239,000 35-68 0-38} 185,455,000 
1923] 14,387,807 39-25 563, 997,500 35-55 0-33] 184,857,400 
IAVOT ALO 8:5 ern eisel 1918-22] 15,416,527 29-50 453,776,220 34-81 0-56] 252,084,020 
Barley nea decdiasees 1922 2,599, 520 27-75 71,865,300 47-66 0-46} 33,335,300 
1923 2,784,571 27-75 76,997, 800 47-19 0-42] 32,570,700 
Average..........- 1918-22 2,749,165 24-00 65, 712,318 46-98 0-79] 52,223,964 
Hall rvyes. Wns acrorhiae eee 1923 1,097, 982 16-25 17,769,000 54-52 0-49 8,654, 200 
Sri VO ce ieieeterctesereies coe 1928 350, 160 15-50 5,462, 800 54-68 0-49 2,685,700 
Alley Gra. Sinise thane cic nce = 1922 2,105,367 15-50 32,373, 400 55-71 0-58} 18,703,200 
1923 1,448, 142 16-00 23,231,800 54-61 0-49} 11,339,900 
Average......+.+-..1918-22 1,181,179 14-25 16,769,372 55-38 0-91] 15,231,350 
PSA area ee as ni eeier 1922 178, 890 17-75 3,170,100 60-08 1-84 5,818,200 
1923 169, 330 17-00 2,898, 200 60-00 1-72 4,987,400 
Average........-.- 1918-22 204, 863 16-75 3,437,576 59,90 2°47 8,486, 060 
BORG jz aisisie/s'aye oi clorers’e. <saters 1922 79,899 16-25 1,303,300 59-39 2-85 3,713,800 
1923 63,151 16-50 1,041,700 59-09 2-66 2,773,000 
Average........... 1918-22 105,339 16-25 1,722,096 59-42 4-33! 7,457,280 
Buckwheatio. acces see: 1922 430,982 22-50 9,701, 200 47-80 0-84 8,140,800 
1923 440,121 22-25 9,743, 700 47-80 0-84] 8,191,700 
Average........... 1918-22 432, 609 22-50 9,770,460 47-55 1-24] 12,157,500 
ino 
~ sMaxed 2rains.caces «ores 1922 779,800 35-50 27,707,700 44-33 0-60} 16,500,700 
: 1923 848,757 35°25 29, 750, 500 44-19 0-59) 17,654,800 
AVOLALE Ai. . sie leave 1918-22 855,202 34-00 29,182,780 44-36] 0 0-95) 27,628,004 
my 
FUAXS6Cd! A.hocewscitiaeeees 1922 565,479 8-85 5,008, 500 55-04 1-72 8,638,900 
1923 629, 938 11-30 7,139,500 54-63 1-77| 12,643,900 
AVOPAZO Tice.» 1918-22 937,605 6-10 5,729,200 54-61 2-50} 14,328,000 
Corn for husking........ 1922 318,397 43-25 13,798,000 55°45 0-83) 11,509,700 
1923 317,729 42-75 13,608,000 55-29 0-92} 12,466,000 
AN OVALG Saf oies roles 1918-22 284,304 52-25 14, 836, 500 55-36 1-18} 17,480,580 
cwt. cewt. per cwt. 
Rota toegimacce eieren tee 1922 683,594 81-55 55, 745,300 - 0-90! 50,320,000 
1923 560, 942 99-00 55,497,000 - 1-02] 56,397,800 
A FOLASOGS. ovis ciate es 1918-22 744,801 90-75 67,680,880 - 1-43} 96,680,080 
Turnips, mangolds, etc..1922 224, 256 196-10 43,973,500 - 0-54 23,886,000 
1923 194,512 196-00 38, 116, 500 - 0-59] 22,483,100 
AvVerage........005 1918-22 276,910 187-25 51,847, 640 - 0-79} 41,185,960 
K tons. tons. per ton. eo 
Hay and clover......... 1922) 10,001,667 1-45 14, 488, 200 - 13-46} 194,950,000 
1923 9,725,602 1-55 14, 844, 900 - 10-97) 162,882,000 
AVECYAZE......0000- 1918-22} 10,427,182 1-35 14,062, 660 - 19-78] 278,174,180" 
‘os 
Grain hay (Alberta)... .1922 1,220,000 1-25 1,525,000 ~ 12-00} 18,300,000 
Grain hay ((B:C.).25...- 1922 56,626 1-75 99,100 - 26°34 2,610,000 
Grain hayl.....0...ceses 1923 1,920,432 2°25 4,336,100 - 3°47 15, 068/200 
NGA aS, Seiccce cele ee siecente 1922 305, 933 2-65 806, 400 - 12-77| 10,914,000 
1923 391,116 2-65 1,028, 600 - 11-58) 11,914,000 
AVCrage......cese: 1918-22 246, 336 2-45 598,598 - 18-76] 11,231,480 
Fodder corn............ 1922 654, 624 9-00] 5,879,000} — - 4-97} 29,197,600 
1923 659,070 8-10 5,320,800 - 4-62} 24,605,000 
IASY OPAZO Voreia sie.cies ae 1918-22 568, 567 9-70 5,522,522 - 6-57] 36,279,600 
Sucarioeets:eacsc ac dns. 1922 20,725 9-20 190,400 - 7°88 1,500,000 
1923 22,450 9-60 216,200 - 6-48 1,401,000 
AVeTAZC.....000005 1918-22 25,576 10-10 258,160 - 10-05! 2,594,340 


1 Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
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§.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five- Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


Field Crops. 
Prince Edward Island— 

Spring wheat............ 1922 
1923 

AV OPALO Ws de ro cae « 1918-22 
Oats io. star des wens toric 1922 
1923 

Average........... 1918-22 
ALIOVn seus tks case Germ. 1922 
1923 

AVETAZC...0...0006 1918-22 
IP CAS Pts cinavtstloatg vic dis’ 1922 
1923 

Average..........5 1918-22 
Buck wheataadeeca stem 1922 
1923 

VAS OT ALC acc) alaierse are 1918-22 
Muaxedserains sc ccnniees 1922 
1923 

NVETAL OL eae s cd 1918-22 
Pot LOes wasrcas serneeeee 1922 
1923 

IAVETAGO So cos. 45.6 1918-22 
Turnips, mangolds, etc. .1922 
1923 

Average........... 1918-22 
Hay and clover......... 1922 
1923 

Average........6-. 1918-22 
HOUGET COL s...h cciasie os 1922 
1923 

PASV.CEALO Jajzeiesia/s.a:ece 1918-22 

Nova Scotia— 

Spring wheat............ 1922 
1923 

AVOTAGOLS Nile ce's-0 1918-22 
DAES aie sirdaacic sale oa eins 1922 
1923 

PAVOTAQC Sods secs ct 1918-22 
NS ATLOVE ward sitierefere sieieeia.e ba 1922 
1923 

Averages.......5.- 1918-22 
EUS OW a salave “levers o A/aydesce Sms 1922 
1923 

INVOLAZOn. is scutes 1918-22 
PLPOELS Soh iaisi.e/elers avec oe Sate 1922 
1923 

IAVOVALO., vocescces 1918-22 
ROA Setetereie's assva cers nas d4le 1922 
1923 

PMV CY AL Oia. 2 soe 55 1918-22 
Buckwheat............+ 1922 
1923 

AV OPARO Ss. 5 a0 v5.0 + 1918-22 
Mixed grains............ 1922 
1923 

Average..........: 1918-22 
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Area. 


Weight 
per 
measured. 
bushel. 


Average 
price 


per 
bushel. 


Total 
value, 


Re Se eee | ee ee eee ee Se eee 


acres. 


32,531 
30,756 
34,037 


182,599 
167,891 
180,034 


4,716 
7,464 
5,481 


277 
199 
321 


2,723 
2) 852 
3,875 


17,326 
17,859 
16,595 


35,553 
31,400 
35,315 


8,115 
8,628 
9,611 


258,559 
240,381 
243,507 


670 
549 
457 


14,493 
12,737 
23,714 


136, 862 
113,015 
146, 123 


7,155 
7,130 
10,558 


243 
146 
532 


639 
521 
1,222 


3,108 
1,993 
5,279 


8,657 
7,952 
13,579 


4,495 
3,486 
5,883 


178,440 


lb. 


ea 


Comb 
CO He Or 


ont 
ee 


ASS) hh) wwr por ooo ee 
To O1S> bo Oo 00 Oow eNO 
ES ae) me Oh roc epee 


ot 


per c 


2 


yv 


oF oo'S 
wo OOn 
o> Owe 


o 
oo 
=) 


0-50 
per ton. 
12-00 
12-00 
19-40 


6-00 
5-00 
7-27 


per bush. 
1-60 


0-72 


$ 


863,000 
654, 800 
1,078,240 


2,662,000 
2,564,700 
3,691,200 


137,700 
152,500 
167,510 


13,600 
12’ 000 
15,100 


60,800 
74,400 
109, 280 


407,700 
420,500 
587,404 


1,329,000 
1,776,000 
38,051,040 


833, 000 
647,000 
1,282,380 


4,553,000 
3,856,000 
6,442,800 


30,000 
16,000 
28,720 


470,000 
320,300 
1,045,600 


2,988,000 
2,803,600 
4,549,060 


191,000 
225,000 


236,000 
103,000 
521,440 


189,000 
216,500 
414’ 100 


117,000 
107,000 
221,340 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 


Field Crops. 


Nova Scotia—con. 


Potatoese testy oi. see 1922 
1923 

IASVERAgO yee celeeears 1918-22 
Turnips, mangolds, etc..1922 
1923 

AVCLAZC... 200.500 1918-22 
Hay and clover......... 1922 
1923 

AV@LAG OR fh leccc es: 1918-22 
Hodder Cortivess. ae vee 1922 
1923 

AV OPES Os tee cistsieisiscs 1918-22 

New Brunswick— 

Spring wheat...........- 1922 
1923 

IAVET ALO. ict pisse ee 1918-22 
Osta A,.\icinecbrs ata ae 1922 
1923 

ANVEFAZO i. « cjeasclelsis = 1918-22 
Barley jensen sesh Gee 1922 
1923 

Average........00. 1918-22 
RRYVCOLet a shies weploncryers 1922 
1923 

Average........0.. 1918-22 
TP ORB iacnsde sone cele sees 1922 
1923 

AVOTALC s.cia1s 20100 0.2 1918-22 
BOAaDS wristeaeaia asicies ste es 1922 
1923 

Average.....s20.. 1918-22 
Buckwihieatsc «-cscadere: 1922 
1923 

ASVCLAZC A. stasis 1918-22 
Mixed orainsiaecsenitests 1922 
1923 

AN OLAGOUs = Hareiceelo's 1918-22 
Potatoes we coeocdiss tee 192 
1923 

JA Vera erent 1918-22 
Turnips, mangolds, etc. .1922 
1923 

INV. CT ASO) cache 1918-22 
Hay and clover.........1922 
1923 

WNT ODEL Oe nc csisiceiere.8 1918-22 
PANT ALI ace nthscelaisteasste aus aie ake 1918 
Foddericorn............ 1922 
1923 

AAVOPALOS ssc .00.< 010 1918-22 


Area. 


acres. 


38,051 
27,567 
48,124 


16, 162 
12,382 
21,132 


558,052 
494, 547 
609,121 


1,179 
1,062 
2,340 


22,629 
14,460 
33,047 


313,937 
225,695 
987, 532 


7,551 
5,596 
8,378 


580 
100 
395 


2,227 
1,497 
3, 194 


3,559 
1,851 
4,401 


54,605 
43,010 
63, 582 


3,632 
2) 434 
4/141 


74,811 
45,522 
72,178 


16, 202 
10,799 
19, 353 


700, 581 
555, 105 
729, 654 


1,178 
5, 503 


3,876 
4,770 


Yield 
per 
acre. 


cwt. 


97-10 
120-00 
106-10 


215-60 

203-00 

231-10 
tons. 


ile 
1-80 
1 


Total 
yield. 


cwt. 


3,695,400 
3,311,000 
5, 106,000 


3,484,500 
2,514,000 
4,883,070 


tons. 
871,000 
890, 200 
978, 740 


8,900 
10,600 
20,400 


bush. 
396, 000 
275,000 
570, 130 


9,666,000 
7,007,400 
8,442, 800 


188,000 
166, 500 
196, 268 


11,000 
3,000 
7,000 


32,000 
22,800 
46, 160 


64,000 
27,300 
70,736 


1,393,000 
1,076,100 
1,476,260 


113,000 
70,600 
125,780 


cwt. 

7,369,000 
6, 043,000 
7,662,212 


3,218,000 
2,095,000 
38,508,490 


tons. 

1,051,000 
638, 800 
953, 940 


1,800 
41,000 


38, 800 
30,900 


Five-Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


lb. 


“bud 


Average 
price 
per 
cwt. 


per ton. 
16-25 
12-50 
21-72 


9-50 
5-00 
8-60 


roo OCoO NDR 
oO 
> 


eee 
is 
SoS 


omow bwbwr 
ite) 
ou 


a) 
io 2) 
Oo 


i) 
~ 
Se} 


per ton. 
14-00 


3,572,000 
4,014,000 
7,922,800 


2,090,000 
1,508,000 
4,833,000 


14,154,000 
11, 128,000 
21,252,800 


84, 600 
53,000 
175,520 


685,000 
458, 700 
1, 246,800 


5,606,000 
3,939, 100 
6,333,400 


177,000 
163,200 
251,416 


11,000 
3,300 
9,780 


90,000 
60, 600 
136,300 


214,000 
118, 800 
361,920 


1,351,000 
909,860 
1,934,440 


95,000 
55,800 
138, 480 


6, 116,000 ~ 
6,043, 000 
10,217,960 


2,510,000 
1,592,000 
2,778,020 


14,714,000 
7,346,000 
18, 828, 720 


16,200 
410,000 


194,000 
297,000 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 


Five-Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


Field Crops. 


Quebec— 

SPLINE WHOA bis .60 1045s 1922 
1923 

PVOLALO. o 1 cet). c.3 8 1918-22 
COLTS Codeine it eee sce 1922 
1923 

VASVOEAZO cheeses 1918-22 
Bianleyin. iceevi histone cree a 1922 
1923 

PNNICT AL © series dararelee 1918-22 

1 Re SAL ea Sees cree 1922 
1923 

Average........... 1918-22 
POA Se dele heciaves acters 1922 
1923 

IAVOTA LON Ace c'oc 0% 1918-22 
SOAS reatieiorcas cos oe 1922 
1923 

WAWCLALC se as.04s.c\0.1> 1918-22 
Buckwheat. <S.s0-ccckee 1922 
1923 

Average.....5...... 1918-22 
IMixedh grained...) + sees 1922 
1923 

BAW OTA ren te 1918-22 
EUPAXS OG CL uetehie a s,cyssore.< eee. 1922 
1923 

AV OTAGO Sn os clove avs < 1918-22 
Corn for husking........ 1922 
1923 

JEEVAN G oo noche 1918-22 
IBOTALOES «arden Sate cose bie © 1922 
1923 

VASVEY AGEN, oA. c 5 sons 1918-22 
Turnips, mangolds, etc... 1922 
1923 

Average........... 1918-22 
Hay and clover......... 1922 
1923 

Average........... 1918-22 
PRUE SVM pac stelessiacs osra/eieisie aie 1922 
1923 

Average........... 1918-22 
BOdGESr COMM 75 5.00 0...6 05 1922 
1923 

Average........00. 1918-22 

Ontario— 

EWG DR Gaitieta Sh sie ev010 sip’ oters 1922 
1923 

Average........... 1918-22 
Spring whest............1922 
1923 


PAMPT ALO Ss. occciae os 1918-22 


Area, 


acres. 


145, 047 
74,478 
232,893 


2,252,016 
1,819,920 
2,179,712 


155,578 
124,771 
193, 158 


18, 736 
13,499 
26,936 


64, 096 
40,874 
75,851 


29,812 
15, 692 
49,385 


167,185 
156,031 
173,335 


139, 697 
112,210 
160, 658 


5,880 
3,000 
9,859 


53,379 
32, 394 
49,119 


206, 234 
157,817 
263, 894 


48,812 
33,948 
73,706 


3,998,036 
3,952,301 
4,309,491 


30, 200 
21,940 
24,066 


120,592 
91,283 
91, 467 


813, 935 
717,307 
635, 967 


124, 206 
111,601 
251,410 


. Weight Average 
oes Total per price 
Ae é yield. measured per 

‘ bushel, bushel. 
bush. bush. lb. $ 

15-75 2,286,000 59-39 1-53 
16-00 1,194,000 59-00 1-47 
16-50 3,865,800 58-99 2-21 
27-75 62,281,000 36-25 0-62 
26-75 48 845,000 36-00 0-57 
26-50 57,908, 600 35:89 0-83 
22-75 3,549,000 46-80 0-92 
23-25 2,895,000 47-75 0-91 
23-25 4,485,400 47-32 1-35 
15-50 288 , 500 53-10 1-26 
15-00 201,100 55-50 1-24 
17-00 460, 500 54-67 1-76 
14-25 914,000 60-03 2-74 
15-25 625,000 60-25 2-63 
15-25 1, 160, 200 60-12 3-40 
17-00 505-500 58-77 3-15 
18-75 294, 000 59-75 3-09 
17-75 880, 100 59-47 4-65 
22-50 3, 760,000 46-20 0-94 
21-75 3,385,000 48-25 0-96 
23-00 3,992, 600 47-48 1-39 
26-75 3,744,000 43-32 0-79 
27-25 3,071,000 44-50 0-81 
26-75 4,295, 800 44-55 1-20 
10-00 58, 200 52-46 2-75 
8-65] © 26,000 54-00 2-41 
10-90 107, 120 53-83 3°58 
28-00 1,492,000 53-72 1-28 
23°00 747,000 55-50 1-54 
29-5€ 1,450, 400 55:35 1-59 
cwt. cewt. per cwt. 
82-35 16,983,000 - 1-08 
118-75 18,761,000 = 1-02 
99-25 26,189, 160 = 1-46 

158-15 7,719,000 0-86 

193-25 6, 563,000 = 0-83 

157-25 11,591,000 - 0-98 
tons. tons. per ton. 

1-35 5,397,000 14-00 
1:45 5, 665, 800 = 11-00 
1:25 5,642,780 - 21-00 
1-50 45,300 = 11-50 
2-15 47, 200 = 7-50 
2-00 50,820 - 18-20 
7-25 874, 000 = 6-50 
8-55 782, 100 - 4-75 
8-00 722, 420 - 8-36 
bush. bush. per bush. 
21-90 17,793,000 59-89 1-01 
23-10 16,599,000 60-22 0-96 
22-75 14,411, 940 59-95 1-65 
16-90 2,100,000 58-81 1-00 
17-40 1,938,000 58-61 0-97 
17-75 4,464, 140 58-34 1-92 


3,491,000 
1,758,000 
8,547,400 


38,614,000 
28,026,000 
48,214,000 


3,277,000 
2,629,000 
6,082,000 


364,400 
249,700 
810,680 


2,506,000 
1,646,000 
3,943, 200 


1,592,000 
907,000 
4,088, 800 


3,547,000 
3,264,000 
5,543, 800 


2,957,000 
2,486,000 
5,143, 600 


160,200 
62, 700 
383,040 


1,911,000 
1,148,000 
2,308, 800 


18, 342,000 
19,177,000 
38,338, 200 


6, 638, 000 
5,425, 000 
11,372, 160 


75,558,000 
62,297,000 
118, 518,080 


521,000 
354, 000 
924,800 


5,681,000 
3,708, 000 
6,042,340 


18,031,000 
15,902, 900 
23,784, 700 


2,100,000 
1,886,000 
8,551,000 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five-Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


Yield ; Weight Average ORs 
. Tota per price ota. 
Field Crops. Area. ere yield, measured. per value. 
: bushel. bushel. 
Ontario—con. acres. bush. bush. Ib. $ $ 
Aliiwheaitn. ascmene vistas 1922 938, 141 21-25 19, 893, 000 59-44 1-01} 20,131,000 
1923 828,908 23-40 18, 537,000 59-59 0-96} 17,788,900 
ASVOVAR Gees sous cae 1918-22 887,377 21-25 18,876,080 59-34 1-71] 32,335,700 
Oats nena tick at een ae 1922 3,034,090 38-20 116, 034,000 34-48 0-40} 46,404,000 
1923 2,967,417 34-90 103,485,000 38-94 0:44] 45,850,000 
AVOCA Oeaces veces 1918-22 2,921,582 36-25 105, 584, 180 33-49 0-62} 65,687,660 
Barley ia Gass: ide aches 1922 433 , 922 32-20 13,972,000 47-73 0-57 7,932,000 
1923 452,490 29-90 13,523,000 46-93 0-60 8,063,000 
FA'VOPAZ Or a. cas ove, abst 1918-22 522,008 30-00 15,632,610 46-96 0-93] 14,599,840 
I SAUCBosene GOGAT AGL siae 6 1922 152,709 16-40 2,500,000 56-13 0-76 1,900,000 
1923 123,354 16-30 2,011,000 54-90 0-79 1,592,200 
AWeragveeascesces® 1918-22 132,293 16-00 2,131, 500 55-27 1-20 2, 548, 920 
IRCA scm arerooaie cio ets Oe 1922 105,544 19-70 2,077,000 59-81 1-40 2,907,000 
1923 117,409 17-30 2,031,000 59-96 1-43 2,912,000 
AWeragetcn ajen- 53 1918-22 112,362 17-75 1,985,020 59-91 1-92 3,802,140 
IBOanseas tee ces be.rs paren 1922 39,999 15-60 623,000 59-13 2-48 1,545,000 
1923 41,127 15-40 634, 000 58-28 2-38 1,508, 200 
IASVOT AS Gen set's «cieen 1918-22 42,451 14-75 621,460 59-82 3°62 2,247,120 
Buckwheabwescce..cn cise 1922 197,812 21-60 4,266,000 47-62 0-70 2,992,000 
1923 230,276 21-80 5,012,000 47-08 0-74 3,727,000 
PAV OLATZOW. cot sels s.ct 1918-22 178, 238 21-75 3,896,060 47-35 1-07 4,155,880 
Mixed grains............ 1922 552,399 38-50 21,270,000 44-38 0-58) 12,255,000 
1923 648, 984 36-80 23,881,000 43-08 0-59] 13,970,500 
PAV CLAS O serena cipro 1918-22 600, 105 36-75 22,078, 720 43-91 0-90] 19,766,580 
Plaxseed Aieancseecn tei 1922 4,556 10-70 48, 600 49-75 0-98 47,700 
i 1923 6, 766 10-20) ° 68, 700 47-96 1-11 76,200 
Average..........5 1918-22 12,557 10-60 133,180 55-07 2-73 363, 820 
Corn for husking........ 1922 265,018 46-50 12,306,000 56-07 0-78 9,598, 700 
1923 285,335 45-00 12,861,000 54-88 0-88] 11,318,000 
IAVETACOL pease cee 1918-22 235, 185 57-00 13,386, 100 56°69 1-13} 15,171,780 
ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
Potatoes*... eases 1922 172,858 70-65 12,210,000 - 0-90} 10,989,000 
1923 164, 682 69-75 11,479, 200 - 1:27} 14,559,800 
INV CTAL OLS occa cas 1918-22 163,591 69-10 11,307,924 - 1:68) 18,950,640 
Turnips, mangolds, etc. .1922 105,033 222-60 23,318,000 - 0-38 8,885,000 
1923 102,091 207-00 21,125,500 - 0-48] 10,047,100 
INS OVEN Geo kan our 1918-22 118, 593 209-75 24, 886, 380 - 0-59} 14,600,400 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover......... 1922 3,575, 662 1-56 5, 568,000 - 12-40} 69,049,000 
1923 3,596,484 1-69 5,799,400 - 10-80} 62,671,000 
AVETA DO. Ate 1918-22 3,527,872 1-35 4,833,420 - 18-75) 90,488, 200 
ATfaligtcs ease mice saeieets 1922 221,326 2-84 629, 100 - 11-55 7,266,000 
1923 299,610 2-65 788,460 - 11-39 8,980,000. 
IAVCTAGC, .casca orn 1918-22 170, 430 2-50 425,696 - 17-50 7,464,080 
Hoddericorns sas.eaneeer 1922 438,819 10-06 4,413,000 - 4-35} 19,197,000 
1923 409, 628 8-90 3,651,000 - 4-46] 16,284,000 
Average........... 1918-22 421,367 10-50 4,410,890 - 5-97) 26,335,200 
Sugarbects.ie. sea 1922 20,725 9-20 190,400 - 7-88 1,500,000 
1923 22,450 9-60 216, 200 - 6-48 1,401,000 
UAVVCLALC ve arse ce seen 1918-22 25,576 10-10 258, 160 - 10-05 2,594,340 
Manitoba— bush, bush. : per bush. 
Spring wheat............1922 3,125,556 19-25 60,051,000 60-52 0-83} 49,842,000 
1923 2,915,915 11-25 32,804,000 54-97 0-67| 21,979,000 
AVerage wane. ccs ss 1918-22 3,038, 733 14-75 45,152,880 58-82 1-56) 70,332,809 
WAT Win Oaitiner sie scicew on 1922 3,125,556 19-25 60,051,000 60-52 0-83} 49,842,000 
1923 2,915,915 11-25 32,804,000 54-97 - 0-67| 21,979,600 


IAVETAL OL. 8 c.cs.0:5.01- 1918-22 3,039,280 14-75 45,162, 680 58-48 1-56 70,353,000 
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§.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five- Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


Field Crops. 


Manitoba—con. 


UE dactal wee kite sis.ece ote 1922 
1923 
PA VOTALO es se nc. ie 1918-22 
HS APLC Ys ax satin dees siaie Seis 1922 
1923 
AVeCrage.... eee eee 1918-22 
Pavia saat ccc oichekies 1923 
SPIE PY Cl aie vles occ ieee 1923 
Allie. cates oe eacs ee nee 1922 
1923 
Average........... 1918-22 
BOSS waa vaptislotans nieve ousd 1928 
IAS ELALC Hae alc selec ese 1919-21 
Mixed grains............1922 
1923 
Average........... 1918-22 
EH AXSOOU 26's aisleteredic s.0 307, 1922 
\ 1923 
AVCTALO siete 010 ce st 1918-22 
WIOUBLOOR cake devotes sit ook 1922 
1923 
PACU OT AD Oss Slaeicc-ec 1918-22 
Turnips, mangolds, etc. .1922 
1923 
PAVOL ALS faistejereis:o ie « 1918-22 
Hay and clover......... 1922 
1923 
INN CE AGO rao cicialsieieres 1918-22 
Grain Day oe. siccc, stee ° 1923 
PAI Aa cars aurctes fe wack scot 1922 
1923 
PAVCTALC. SN. .005.0 s 1918-22 
Fodder corn............ 1922 
1923 
HAV OLALC! is tos aac cu 1918-22 
Saskatchewan— 
Spring wheat............1922 
1923 
EX OPAL Oviaia/nic eisieie'es 1918-22 
OAS UR, «ccs Seisie'ss ds.ebhetess 1922 
1923 
PAOPAL OR. aie sete cos 1918-22 
Barloy... <sicd. om Rpoerong 1922 
1923 
Average.........6 1918-22 
IB SEUT VOitseecne sc sic <3'eie 1923 
BSDEMIGT VO sch. sio+o.0s © 010. 1923 
ONS se 1922 


Weight 
per 
measured, 
bushel. 


Average 
price 


per 
bushel. 


1,851,608 
1,834, 504 
1,902,820 


968, 783 
1,156,212 
969, 583 


284,987 
52,541 


421, 603 
337,528 
273,480 


1,062 
6,929 


13, 503 
14,076 
22, 688 


66, 680 
139,519 
88, 033 


38, 798 
28,524 
40,176 


4,630 
4,987 
6,480 


222,617 
243,616 
202,036 


3,690 


4,609 
7,566 
4,549 


28,853 
32,323 
18,480 


12,332,297 
12,791,000 
11,157,340 


5,098, 104 
4,898,771 
5,142,539 


636, 456 
640,402 
569,016 
385,876 
183,048 
900,931 


568, 924 
519, 182 


74,433,000 
58,704,000 
58,740, 800 


28,863,000 
25,726,000 
22,235,480 


3,990,000 
630,000 


7,078,000 
4; 620,000 
4,197,280 


19,000 
98,300 


405,000 
317,000 
568, 000 


734,000 
1,395,000 
809,560 


cwt. 

3, 725,000 
1,942,000 
3,490, 684 


673,000 
570,000 
704, 990 
tons. 
394,000 
365,000 
311, 960 


7,400 


12,200 
19,000 
10, 762 


216,000 
226, 000 
119, 540 


bush. 
250, 167,000 
252, 622,000 
146, 757, 860 


179, 708, 000 
218,075,000 
142,236, 000 


18,511,000 
19,278, 200 
12, 642, 900 
5,601,000 
2,981,000 
16, 164,000 


8,582,000 
7,133,000 


per cwt. 
0-4 


0-92 
1-03 


0-56 
0:75 
0-97 

per ton. 
10-00 


23,074,000 
17,611,000 
30,002,000 


11,834,000 
9,519,000 
15,861,800 


2,075,000 


212, 642,000 
164, 204,000 
184, 746,000 


52,115,000 
54,519,000 
60,821, 800 
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§.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five- Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


, 


Yield : Weight Average eee 
« Tota per price ota 
Field Crops. Area. Der yield. measured per value. 
ECR bushel. bushel. 
5 acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Saskatchewan—con. 
BOBS. Serta tanta mac cionteicuettls 1922 2,302} 22-50 51,800 60-60 2-00 103, 600 
“1923 2,030 27-25 55,000 60-00 1-66 91,300 
Average...........1918-22 3,292 18-75 61,880 60-25 2-50 155, 120 
BGC am Src s. ace exes axtercvetate © 1922 2,199 12-75 28,000 60-00 2-50 70,000 
1923 872 25-00 22,000 60-00 3-00 66, 000- 
IAVOLATO. Coes. cscs ats 1918-22 1,328 13-50 18,080 60-00 3°59 64,960 | 
Mixedigrainsiicncse. cee 1922 29,425 29-25 861,000 45-00 0-30 258,000 
1923 29,494 32-00 944,000 49-10 0-30 283,000 
Average.........55 1918-22 23,267 29-50 686, 200 43-40 0-83 568, 200 
Plaxseed’. yvsase casters 1922 466,177 8-75 4,079,000 55-94 1-71 6,975,000 
1923 465, 653 114-75 5,493, 800 56-00 1-75 9,614,000 
AV OPAL Oca aa cies oe cele 1918-22 760,970 5-75 4,341,800 54-70 2-46} 10,685,200 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. oad 
IPOtALOCA ease suerte neceies 1922 55, 600 72-25 4,012,000 - 0-80} 3,210,000 
1923 47,368 92-25 4,370,000 - 0-83 3,632,000 
Average......2260 1918-22 58,796 86-00 5,051, 108 - 1-33 6, 728, 780 
Turnips, mangolds, etc..1922 8,666 112-25 973,000 - 0-98 953,000 
1923 5,235 111-75 585,000 - 0-91 532,000 
AAV OTALO scieies ccc sie 0 1918-22 10,135 120-50 1,221,930 - 1:76 2,147,200 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover......... 1922 255,024 1-40 360, 400 - 8-00 2,883,000 
1923 251,350 1-70 425,100 = 8-00 8,423,000 
AV CPAge sceiteGoaie 1918-22 * 269, 738 1-25 355, 180 - 11-40 4,048,760 
Grain hayaenn. ee sor 1923 3,886 2-50 9,700 - 8-00 77,600 
AM faliare sues oreevwietueee 1922 7,341 1-85 13,600 ~ 12-50 170,000 
; 1923 6,032 2-65 16,000 - 8-00 128,000 
AVCLAGZC a5. ce cee 1918-22 9,042 2-00 18,420 - 19-40 357, 360 
FPodder'corn.. s.wiceetile 1922 38, 645 4-85 187,000 - 7-00 1,309,000 
1923 61,813 4-95 304, 800 - 5-25 1,600,000 
pAVOTAGC eet ccniont 1918-22 19,199 6-75 131,100 - 9-69 1, 269, 720: 
Alberta— bush. bush. per bush. 
Fall wheat. ....5....+...1922 64,554 13-00 839, 000 60-56 0-77 646, 000 
1923 84, 260 28-00 2,359,000 60-00 0-65 1,534,000 
Average.......0005 1918-22 54,467 15-75 864, 200 60-53 1-30 1,119,200 
Spring wheat............ 1922 5,701,041 11-25 64, 137,000 60-58 C-77| 49,385,000 
1923 5,874,101 28-00 164,475,000 61-47 0-65] 106,909,000 
Average..........- 1918-22 4,573,228 11-25 51,097,400 60-74 1-32} 67,520,200 
Allowheats....a:soesetass 1922 5,765,595 11-25 64, 976,000 60-58 0-77) 50,031,000 
1923 5,958, 361 28-00 166, 834,000 61-44 0-65} 108,443,000 
AVELrALO. fcc dss 1918-22} 4,627,695 11-25 51,961,600 60-72 1-32} 68,639,400 
Oats yehawes ase stoues 1922 1,614, 590 22-00 35,519,000 36,07 0-35) 12,432,000 
1923 2,299, 546 50-00 114, 977,000 38-08 0-24) 27,595,000 
Average..........- 1918-22 2,606,973 26°25 68,170,000 36-82 0-46] 31,074,200 
Barley: 2. ii ccaecwslewhinte 1922 378,053 16-50 6,238,000 46-99 0-42 2,620,000 
1923 383, 858 38-5° 14,774,000 48-39 0-33 4,889,000 
IAVCTAR Os taveececiee 1918-22 462, 246 21-25 9,790,400 46-97 0:68 6,656, 720 
aR Ves tiene cess tee 1923 308, 765 20-25 6, 167,000 55-00 0-40 2,467,000 
SDLINe TVCca- ene eee 1923 92,993 15-75 1,473,000 56-27 0-40 589, 000 
PAE On derists copra cee rere 1922 603,583 10°25 6, 187,000 55-73 0-55 3,403,000 
1923 396, 758 19-25 7,640,000 55-59 0-40 3,056,000 
Average........... 1918-22 223,672 12-25 2,721,000 55-58 0-86 2,349, 600 
IPOAS tacos tiebioteie:sie.eis lie,» 1922 1,591 11-60 18,500 60-00 2-00 37,000 
1923 3,306 22-00 73,000 61-00 1-41 103,000 


INSET BOON OOD OODE 1918-22 2,089 18-00 37, 820 60-00 2-06 77,800 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five-Year Average, 1918-22—con. 


Waele el Weight Average ee 
5 ota. per price ota, 
Field Crops. Area. nae yield. measured. per value. 
3 bushel. bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Alberta—con. 
BS GANS sos/clacte serene sate 1922 100 14-25 1,400 60-00 2-00 2,800 
1923 559 11-00 6,000 60-00 2-00 12,000 
PALV.OL AL Ol. to ieis scorers 1918-22 839 16-25 13,540 60-00 4-28 57,960 
Mixed grains..,......... 1922 14,314 25-50 370,000 44-50 0-40 148,000 
; 1923 11,228 41-75 469,000 44-95 0-24 113,000 
AN CLALO Ny iy eleisiee6 1918-22 17,303 27°75 478,000 45-50 0-81 387,000 
HIAXSCOG sn ocelesitered ss aah 1922 22,186 4-00 88,700 54-79 1-52 135,000 
1923 15,000 10-40 156,000 55-50 1-63 254,000 
AVGFALC iiss es’ 1918-22 66, 186 5-00 337, 540 55-64 2-43 820,400 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
WOLATOCS od. ccec ice cclan ae 1922 42,502 65-75 2,791,000 - 0-83] 2,317,000 
1923 39,960 119-00 4,759,000 - 0-60 2,846,000 
AVCLAL OSs hoe ss sae 1918-22 45,395 82-75 3,755,192 - 1-27] 4,765,940 
Turnips; mangolds, etc. .1922 9,289 86-75 806, 000 = 0-60 484,000 
1923 9, 254 114-00 1,055,000 - 1-00} 1,055,000 
AVCTAgess. ccs. cces 1918-22 10,959 102-25 1,121,670 - 1-53] 1,714,460 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover......... 1922 291,723 0-80 234,400 _- 16-00} 3,750,000 
1923 245,178 1-65 402,000 = 6-00 2,410,000 
AVOFagOvriges scsi 1918-22 406,485 1-00 412, 640 - 16-73} 6,906,920 
Granby wees! coe 1922 1, 220,000 1-25 1,525,000 oe 12-00} 18,300,000 
1923} 1,861,033 2-25 4,187,000 = 3-00) 12,562,000 
Alfalfa...... Ree ee eye 1922 26,539 2-20 58,400 - 15-00 876,000 
1923 38,548 2-70 104,000 - 12-00} 1,249,000 
ANVOPALO: 2 ois os oes's 1918-22 24,457 2-00 49,460 - 19-75 975,980 
Poder Corpses: . 00s 1922 15,648 5-25 82,200 - 5-00 411,000 
1923 53,953 4-65 251,000 rs 3-00 753,000 
Average........... 1918-22 6,377 6-00 38, 680 - 7-08 278,700 
bush. bush. per bush. 
British Columbia— 
AIiw:hGs teeciiisc siaitns =e 1922 14,080 23-00 324,000 60-00 1-18 382,000 
1923 14,139 25-25 357,000 60-38 1-16 414,000 
PRVOLHEC sok siete. eeee 1918-23 12,368 23-75 292,900 60-08 1-84 537,400 
Spring wheat............ 1922 32,324 22-00 711,000 61-17 1-24 882,000 
1923 31,110 24-50 762,000 60-00 1-20 914,000 
PAV OVALE. ee elen ee 1918-22 31,481 21-75 687,900 59-98 1-88} 1,292,860 
PAN Wheat roc astms stents is 1922 46, 404 22-25 _ 1,035,000 60-70 1-22 1, 264,000 
1923 45,249 24-75 1,119,000 60-14 1-19 1,328,000 
Average........... 1918-22 43,849 22-25 980,800 59-94 1-87} 1,830,260 
DALI ast cera Scio sic 1922 57,513 43-75 2,516,000 37-14 0-62} 1,560,000 
1923 61,048 51-50 3,144,000 34-92 0-62 1,949,000 
AVELAge....ccccce. 1918-22 49,212 43-25 2,122,400 35-69 0-81} 1,710,700 
HSI Oy eae rrawieieliat.» oe 1922 7,306 29-25 214,000 48-78 0-91 195,000 
1923 6,648 33-50 223,000 48-75 0-82 183,000 
AVOLAZO.. 3 ee ces 1918-22 8, 742 33-00 288,020 49-47 1-36 381, 640 
EV Greate si ve cade ae 1992 6, 982 20-00 140,000 55°50 0-95 133,000 
1923 7,833 22-00 172,000 54-33 1-00 172,000 
UAV CLOLO sis s/s /0ceae ¥¢ 1918-22 4,739 22°75 107,900 55-85 1-54 166,440 
PROMS eisey la 5.50% stvislae.ett as 1922 2,214 25-75 57,000 60-00 2-08 119,000 
1923 2,432 24-00 58,000) » 60-67 1-90 110,000 
PAVOTELO s.ls 6cdt cs se 1918-22 2,376 24-25 57,840 59-49 2-60 149,800 
ESCRUB cee ccetoh's (os ot oles 1922 1,122 20-00 22,400 60-00 2-40 54,000 
1923 1,057 23-00 24,000 - 2-40 58,000 
AVOTALC...ccceddes 1918-22 1,656 19-00 31,640 60-18 3-65 115,080 


1 No average available. 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1922-23 and 
Five- Year Average, 1918-22—concluded. 


Weight Average 


Yield , 
: Total per price Total 
Field Crops. Area. Der yield. measured per value. 
acre: bushel. bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
British Columbia—con. 
WMitxedseraing smc ser 1922 5,009 31-00 155,000 45-00 0-70 109,000 
1923 4,036 35-00 141,000 = 0-70 99,000 
ASVOTALO Ys scree overs 1918-22 4,562 32°50 148, 020 45-33 1:01 150, 200 
ewt. ewt. per cwt.. 
POtatoesine cack teoeere 1922 19,187 120-00 2,302, 200 - 1-17 2,694,000 
1923 18, 102 116-00 2,099,800 - 1-23 2,583,000 
INSEE Bn BME ORO 1918-2 17,337 112-00 1,943,244 - 1-60 3,095,060 
Turnips, mangolds, etc..1922 7,347 200-00 1,469,000 - 0-76; 1,116,000 
1923 7,188 202-00 1,452,000 = 0-86 1,249,000 
AVCEAC. sa .te deers 1918-22 6,941 198-50 1,377,590 - 1-30 1,774,780 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover........ 1922 141,413 1-65 233 ,000 = 27-25} 6,349,000 
1923 146, 640 - 2-30 337, 300 - 20-25 6,831,000 
INV CTEEO caciceiccle oo 1918-22 129, 279 2-00 241,840 - 80-25 7,821,520 
Graimiliay ene) rrectaeies 1922 56, 626 1-75 99, 100 - 26-34 2,610,000 
1923 51,823 2-55 132,009 = 18-20 2,402,000 
IAVOLAE Otancirsciercite 1919-22 58,808 2-25 135,500 = 27-00 3,662,000 
ALAA tis ceons Oeics cnlction 1922 15,918 3-00 47,800 = 27-00 1,291,000 
1923 17,420 3-10 54,000 = 18-75 1,013, 000 
AVCTALO 1 .5\510:¢ <\e/s:0's 1918-22 13,556 8-25 43,080 = 30-37 1,308, 140 
Fodder corn............ 1922 4,715 11-00 51,900 - 15-00 779,000 
1923 4,583 11-65 53,400 = 17-50 935,000 
ANVCTAZO:.. a0600%00 1918-22 4,111 10-85 44,640 = 14-44 644,400 


Acreage under Pasture.—Table 6 gives the estimated acreage under pasture, 
by provinces, in Canada for the year 1923, as compared with the years 1919 to 
1922. 


6.—Estimated Acreage under Pasture in Canada, 1919-23. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 

PE Wieland tes seas accce he tiesios caer eee is Aces 233,982] 247,360) 250,098] 241,598) 237,576 
INOVas SCOGIA ceeck ar clcortee Hite erecluslel bite eles eae sistele 1,177,099] 1,075,827| 955,030} 985,916] 816,934 
New Brunswick Saas acca mite. Reece ins 723,972 663,012 613, 030 553, 312 461,524 
QUCHOG eo tem sien ene CRN esse eRe Wer octteke oleae 3,893,777| 3,869,696] 4,016,725) 3,630,678] 3,602,472 
QNtAaPIO Sos. Bohseconisia sete tee) are at okie, er rcrshans 3,499, 802) 3,432,620] 3,401,998) 3,401,033] 3,472,642 
Manitoba x cieaas pico sreeteT isis x oe eit Meeniee = - = 198,955 199, 604 
Saskatchewan men cocee ateteet canes tec eee 831,592 784, 234 678, 815 472,143 456,691 
‘Alberta, 2) ee a nn eee ies ee ceed eats - - - 202,356] 196,239 
iBritishiColumibia sec co eemeeere cca ema ee cee 61, 220 61,942 61,508 58,577 90,193 
indian Reservess:: 1. phieteccsncoeintaroensn sneer - - - - 33, 268 

Totals jichi5.. sees geet oes eee 10,421, 444/10, 134,691] 9,977,204) 9,694,568] 9,567,143 


Estimates are based upon returns collected in June of each year. For 1922 
and 1923 they include all the provinces, and for the previous years all except 
Manitoba and Alberta. For 1923 the total includes the area under pasture in the 
Indian Reserves, viz., 33,268 acres. In British Columbia the range pasture in 
1923, not included in the table, is estimated at 1,232,763 acres, as compared with 
1,216,764 acres in 1922, 891,249 acres in 1921 and 847,720 acres in 1920. 
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7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1916 to 1923, with Decennial Average for the years 1913-22. 


Field Crops. 


Canada— 
Mallewheat...0 22st ae 
Spring wheat... es 

All wheat..... 


Mixed grains.......... 
TER Ne aaa ee a 


Hay and clover....... 
Fodder corn.......... 
Sugar beets........... 
PALE ALTA. Shite ciate geile 


_ Prince Edward Island 
De spring wheat’... 2 


IROLALOCS Ine soe +ivielee': 
Brurnips, Cbehaw..waeek 


Hay and clover....... 
Hodder corn. )......5- 


Nova Scotia— 
Spring wheat.......... 
OBL eta oe Late oe 


Hay and clover....... 
Hoddericorn..2.1...+7. 
PAlialia ng adneies heck Be 


New Brunswick— 
Spring wheat.......... 


Hay and clover....... 
Fodder corn.......... 


Quebec— 
Spring wheat.......... 
Oat 


1916. 


bush. 


21-50 
16-75 
17-00 


1917. 


bush. 


‘ Ten-year 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 1922. 1923. average 
1913-22. 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
19-00 23°75 24-00 21-50 21-25 23°75 23-00 
10-75 9-50 14-00 12-75 17-75 20-75 15-50 
11-00 10-00 14-50 13-00 17-75 21-00 15-75 
28-75 26-25 83:50 | 25:25 | 33-75 89-25 32-00 
24-50 | 21-25 24-75 21-25 27-75 |. 27°75 24-75 
15-25 13-50 17-50 11-75 15-50 16-00 15-75 
13°25 14-75 19-00 14-28 18-00 17-00 16-75 
15-50 16-50 17-50 17-50 16-25 16-50 16-00 
20-75 | 23-50 3°75 22-75 22-50 | 22-25 21-75 
38°75 81-00 | 40-00 | 25-75 85°50 | 35°25 33°75 
5-75 5-00 5-60 7-75 8-85 11-30 8-65 
56°75 61-00 | 49-25 | 50-25] 48-25 42-75 51-00 
ewt. ewt. ewt cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt. 
85-15 | 92-00 | 102-35 | 91-75 81-55 99-00 88-60 
188-75 | 176-95 | 200-45 | 173-80 | 196-10 | 196-00 181-30 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1-40 1°55 1-30 1-07 1-45 1-55 1:40 
9-50 9-75 9-60 10-75 9-00 8-10 9-30 
10-00 9-80 11-37 9-45 9-20 9-60 9-25 
2-25 2:20 2°45 2:50 2-65 2°65 2°45 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
20-00 17-00 12-00 16:75 21-25 15-25 18-00 
34-50 84-00 27-75 27-00 35-75 35-00 34-00 
28-50 29-00 | 24-50 23-25 | 29-00 27-50 27-75 
16:00 16-00 16-50 23-50 21-00 24-00 18-50 
21-75 20-75 23-50 | 24-75 27-25 28-75 25-25 
44-50 | 44-00 | 33:75 29:25 37-75 | 41:25 38°75 
cewt. ewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. ewt. cwt. 
102-00 75-00 | 102-00 | 96-95 74°75 87-00 98-75 
260-25 | 259-20 | 241-00 | 285-20 | 285-00 | 250-00 253-35 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1-50 1-80 1-25 0-80 1-45 1-35 1-50 
5-25 12-00 8-00 10-00 7:50 5-65 9-40 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush bush. bush. 
22-25 19-50 19-50 15-50 20-25 18-75 19-50 
37-25 | 36:00} 30-25 28-75 33°25 | 34-25 32-00 
30:00 | 31-25 26:00 | 28-00 | 27-25} 29-00 27-50 
14-50 29-50 15-00 14-25 20-25 18°75 20-00 
18-75 20-00 20-50 16-75 22-00 18-50 19-75 
16:25 12-75 18-50 19-25 19-00 17-25 16-75 
23:00 | 25:25 | 22-25} 20-50 24-00 23-75 23-50 
36:00 | 37-50 | 32-50} 30-00 30-50 34-25 31-50 ° 
cwt. cwt. ewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
114-45 96-60 | 122-25 | 98-25 97-10 | 120-00 107-10 
195-60 | 268-85 | 215-85 | 247-50 | 215-60 | 203-00 218-95 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1:45 2-10 1-50 1-35 1-55 1-80 1-65 
9-50 9-50 8-00 6-50 7-55 10-00 8:45 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
19-00 17-50 15-75 15-25 17-50 19-00 17-25 
31-50 80-25 29-50 25-00 80°75 31-00 29-00 
24:75 26-75 23°75 17-00 25-00 | 29-75 23°75 
14-75 14-75 15-00 12-75 14-25 15-25 15-25 
15-50 16-50 16-25 12-75 18-00 14-75 16-25 
20°75 25-00 | 22-75 22-25 25-00 | 25-00 23-50 
32-50 83-75 29-75 23-50 31-00 29-00 30-25 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. ewt. cwt. cwt. 
95-10 85-65 | 118-80 | 129-75 98-50 | 1382-75 110-16 
175-00 | 183-25 | 176-50 | 174-75 | 198-65 | 194-00 178-00 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1-50 1-40 1-20 0-90 1-50 1-15 1-35 
4-50 5-00 8-00 7-00 7:50 10-00 6-50 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
17-25 16-75 17-00 15-25 15-75 16-00 16-25 
27-25 26-75 30-25 21-25 27-75 | 26°75 26°75 
24-00 | 22-75 25-25 21-25 | 22-75 23-25 23-00 
16:25 17-25 18-75 17-25 15-50 15-00 16°75 
15-50 15-00 17-00 14-75 14-25 15-25 15-00 
17-00 19-75 18-00 18-75 17-00 18-75 17-50 
20°75 24-00 25°75 23°25 22-50 21-75 22-25 
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7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1916 to 1923, with Decennial Average for the years 1913-22—con. 


OOo SSS —Ss—0— —————_— 


Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. | average, 
1913-22. 
Quebec—con. bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush bush. | bush bush 
Mixed grains.......... 20-25 | 21-25 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 29-25 | 24-00] 26:75 | 27-25 26-50 
Plaxseed. 2 is ne ne'er os 10-50 8-25 11-25 9-75 11-50 11-50 | 10-00 8-65 10-50 
Corn for husking...... 94-75 | 24-25) 21-75 | 41-00] 29-75 | 29:50] 28-00 | 23-00 28-50 
ewt cwt ewt ewt cewt. ewt ewt cwt ewt 
Potatoes is nassiasas= os 78-60 | 48-00 88-20 | 108-90 | 111-30 | 97-50 | 82-385 | 118-75 92-95 
ARUrnips ;etC areca: 132-50 | 112-25 | 147-75 | 158-75 | 164-65 | 159-50 | 158-15 | 193-25 150-05 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-75 1-71 1-50 1-50 1-25 0-95 1-35 1-45 1-35 
Fodder corn.......-.. 8-00 8-50 7:25 8-25 8-00 9-00 7°25 8-55 8-00 
aA Eafe ctetacs 0 atelsiete 2-65 2-26 2-25 2-35 2-40 2-20 1-50 2-15 2-15 
Ontario— bush bush bush bush bush. | bush bush bush bush 
Fall wheat:..........- 21-25 | 21-50 19-50 | 24-30] 24-30) 22-00] 21-90 | 23-10 23-25 
Spring wheat.......... 16-25 19-50 | 23-25 15-60 | 16-80 12-50 16:90 17-40 18-25 
All wheat......... 90-75 | 21-25 | 21-25 | 21-20] 22-30 | 20-10 | 21-25 | 22-40 22-25 
Osts: Soren sae 25-50 | 36-50] 45-00] 29-30 | 44-90 | 238-40} 38-20 | 34-90 35-75 
Barley: bitascntiasstennes 93-00 | 31:00 | 36-75 | 23-10 | 34-40] 22-00] 32-20}; 29-90 30-06 
VOvsucdkoctes Geustsitd es 17-50 17-75 16-00 15-80 | 17-70 14-50 16-40 16.-30 16:75 
Peds’. saaeaecnree ee 14-25 16-75 21-00 14:30 | 20-20 13-60 19-70 17-30 17-00 
Beans... Weieesi 11-75 11-75 13-75 12-60 16-70 16-10 15-60 15-40 14-75 
Buckwheat..... -..| 14:50 18-75 | 20-50] 22-80] 22-30 | 22-70 | 21:60] 21-80 20-75 
Mixed grains.......... 26-00 | 37-75 44-25 | 31-40] 44-20] 26-20} 38-50) 36-80 36-25 
IP TAXGe oaths. Gales tte oS 9-25 13-00 12-25 9-40 10-70 8-90 10-70 | 10-20 12-00 
Corn for husking...... 37-25 | 37-25) 66-75 | 68-60 | 53-00 | 54-00} 46-50 | 45-00 54-75 
cwt. ewt ewt cwt cwt. ewt cwt cwt cwt 
Potatoes sateen: cee 36:60 | 80-20 | 69-95 | 57-75 92-00 | 56:30} 70-65 | 69-75 69°35 
Evimrnins netc ans. ee <i 105-50 | 170-45 | 230-15 | 173-75 | 242-15 | 175-65 | 222-60 | 207-00 193-85 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 2-00 1-70 1-32 1-59 1-26 1-11 1:56 1-60 1-40 
Fodder corn. ........+ 6:50 7-54 10-35 10-05 10-39 11-44 10-06 8-90 9-90 
Sugar beets.....--.. +. 4-75 8-40 10-00 9-80 11-37 9-45 9-20 9-60 9-25 
A Failia,, Sacaeten eccarsineme 3-00 2:74 2-28 2-14 2-45 2-58 2-84 2-65 2-50 
Manitoba— bush. | bush bush bush bush. | bush bush bush bush 
Hall wheat....c.00-+.- 16:00 | 22-25 18-00 - = = = = = 
_ Spring wheat.......... 11:00 16-75 16-25 14-25 13-90 11-15 19-25 11-25 16-00 
All wheat,........ 11-00 16-75 16-25 14-25 13-90 11-15 19-25 11-25 16-00 
Oats.cy seers cn dee 33-50 | 30-25 | 31-75 | 31-25 | 30-75 | 22-27 | 40-25} 32-00 32-00 
Barleysejee ans een 20-00 | 22-50 | 25-25 19-25 | 21-00 18-87 | 29-75 | 22-25 23-25 
EG Y.0 ar de aentacie patent 18-50 17-25 16-25 13°75 15-50 13-83 16:75 13-75 15-50 
Mixed grains.......... 32-255] 31-00! 28°25) 25:-00)| 21-20 19-85 | 30-00 | 22-50 25-50 
Hlaxséed ec saree 13-75 9-00 10-00 9-00 7-90 8:83 11-00 | 10-00 9-50 
ewt ewt ewt ewt cwt. ewt ewt ewt ewt 
Potatoes sets ccm 88:35 | 63-55 | 111-00 75-55 | 55-30 | 92-30] 96:00 | 68-50 82-75 
Murmns; Cbs eects ee 72-50 | 92-60 | 125-85 | 92-05 | 72-65 | 115-65 | 145-25 | 102-00 110-00 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-83 1-00 1-00 1-50 1-50 1-55 1-75 1-50 45 
Fodder corn.......... 2-75 4-86 5-50 6-80 4-40 7-20 7:50 7-00 5:95 
vA fevlia, Aas sare tisteteets 2-75 2:07 2°25 2-20 2-00 2-59 2-60 2-50 2-25 
Saskatchewan— bush bush bush bush bush. | bush bush bush bush 
Spring wheat.......... 16-25 14-25 10-00 8-50 11-25 13-75 | 20-25 19-75 45-25 
Oaitack. Poet tne 43-00 | 27-25 | 21-50] 23-10 | 27-70 | 380-00 | 35-25 | 44-50 31-00 
Barley: peteeeeee see 27-00 | 21-00 | 17-00 18-20 | 20-25 | 26-75 29-00 | 30-00 23-25 
RYCi neateemiees ee 24-00 | 18-75 11-50 10-50 14-70 11-25 18-00 15-00 16-50 
Iter ieon codon acndcncnd 32-50 17-25 | 20-00 | 18-00} 14-50 19-25 | 22-50 | 27-25 19-50 
Mixed grains.......... 35-00 | 32-00 | 21-00 | 35-00 | 33-50] 30-00] 29-25 | 32-00 30-50 
Flaxseed 3. ete see 12-25 6-25 5-00 4-80 5-00 7:50 8-75 11-75 8-50 
ewt cwt ewt ewt ewt. ewt cwt cewt ewt 
POtALOCS em ctens «elects 93-45 | 79-85 | 69-75 | 102-00 | 76-50 | 105-90 | 72-25 | 92-25 80-90 
Aurnips, Overs. cee 126-50 77-75 | 112-85 | 128-85 | 150-50 84-75 | 112-25 | 111-75 141-45 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 2°35 1-42 1-15 1-05 1-40 1-60 1-40 1-70 1-40 
Fodder corn.......... 2-60 2-00 5-65 | 12-50 3°75 11-35 4-85 4-95 6-00 
AMS lia S404 tec be 2-85 1-61 1:40 1-60 2-25 3-00 1-85 2:65 2-00 
Alberta— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush bush. 
Fall wheat............ 30:25 | 20-50 15-00 15-75 18-75 17-25 13-00 | 28-00 20-50 
Spring wheat. . .| 25:00 | 18°25 6-00 8-00 | 20-50 10-25 11-25 | 28-00 15-00 
All wheat. 25-00 18-25 6-00 8-00 | 20-50 10°35 11-25 | 28-00 15-10 
@ ates, dais bongs oe 48:00 | 34-00 | 22-75 | 23-75 | 37-25 | 22-00 | 22-00} 50-00 32-75 
BaTLOVi tae es linea 29-00 | 22-00 16-50 | 25-50 | 26-50} 20-50 16:50 | 38-50 23-75 
IR VGin a ctele sayy ie eens 24-50 | 20-50 17-25 14:00 | 21-25 9-00 10:25 19-25 13-00 
Peas...... OGC 6 RenSOOe 20-00 17-50 18-00 18-00 17-00 | 24-00 11-60 | 22-00 18-00 
Mixed grains.......... 30-00 | 25-75 | 21-50 | 36-25 | 30-00] 22-75) 25-50} 41-75 27-75 


LARS COCs teteatesie/ jae 13-75 7-00 5-00 2°75 7-00 6-00 4-00 ' 10-40 8-00 
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7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1916 to 1923, with Decennial Average for the years 1913=22—concluded. 


Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. | average, 
; 1913-22. 
Alberta—con. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. cwt. ewt. 
HROLATOOS. gee? arrests 98-25 90-85 | 42-30 | 107-85 99-60 95-10 65-75 | 119-00 86:35 
POTNIGS 1eUCr sk. cee 139-75 | 103-75 94-25 | 110-75 | 130-85 76°75 86-75 | 114-00 106-60 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-93 1-48 0-85 1-10 1-30 1-00 0-80 1-65 1-30 
Hodder corn... ....... 2-56 1-00 5-50 5-58 4-25 10-00 5-25 4-65 5-30 
PAN Fault air aeearni ty realtors 2:65 2-05 2-00 2-00 2-25 1-75 2-20 2-70 2-15 
British Columbia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Se eall wheat. icssiete. 30°75 81-75 24-75 24°75 19-25 27-25 23-00 25-25 26-25 
Spring wheat.......... 31-00 | 28-50 22-00 | 22-00 18-75 24-50 | 22-00 | 24-50 23-75 
All wheat......... 31-00 29-00 22-50 22°75 19-00 | 25-25 22-25 24-75 24-50 
5 60-50 53-75 39-75 47-25 34-75 48-75 43-75 51-50 51-00 
45-75 29-25 26-50 33-00 87°75 34°75 29-25 33-50 83-50 
33°75 23-75 21-50 23-00 | 26-00 25-00 25-75 24-00 26-00 
50:00 | 40-00 | 21-50 36-50 86-00 34-00 31-00 | 35-00 38-50 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. ewt. cewt. ewt. 
113-40 99-90 | 136-80 | 102-00 99-00 | 105-60 | 120-00 | 116-00 115-50 
250-00 | 172-35 | 211-00 | 182-50 | 217-50 | 183-00 | 200-00 | 202-00 208-90 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 2-67 1-85 1-90 1-50 2-00 2:30 1-65 2:30 2-10 
Hodder COLI. nristeie cote 10-00 7:00 10-10 11-50 11-50 9-85 11-00 11-65 10-40 


EAA Sete aie cate aiiett 2-88 2-58 3-25 3-00 3-00 3-70 3-00 3-10 3°25 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final figures of the acreage and 
‘yield of the grain crops of the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given in Table 8, together with comparative data for 1921 and 
1922. 


8.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the three Prairie 
: Provinces, 1921-23. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
acres. acres. acres. bush. bush. bush. 
Prairie Provinces— 
VIN CRG es rae stecrne/ersiein.s 22,181,329] 21,223,448) 21,665, 276)! 280,098,000) 375,194,000) 452,260,000 
AUS Bee. oie daclse eltarc ate 10, 819, 641 8,564, 212 9,032,821) 284,147,500] 289,660,000} 391,756,000 
AT LOVisee « fittnie se acis.ce eee 2,109,065 1,983, 292 2,180,472]| 44,681,600) 53,612,000} 59,778,200 
EUVOMe rrilaccee tats coma e ete 1,688, 228 1,926,117 1,303,210] 19,109,700) 29,429,000) 20,842,000 
lems OGdl fs sity casei sac 516,972 555, 048 620,172 3,945, 700 4,901,700 7,044, 800 
Manitoba— 
VVC Te ene a i ce ae 3,501,217 3,125,556 2,915,915)| 39,054,000} 60,051,000} 32,804,000 
Oats. : 2,226,376 1, 851, 608 1,834,504)| 49,442,500) 74,483,000} 58,704,000 
Barley , 1,043, 144 968,783 1,156, 212)) 19,681,600} 28,863,000} 25,726,000 
UY Oannctels ep 257,793 421,603 337, 528) 3,564, 700 7,078,000 4,620,000 
laxseed ses € oe. ok le sence 61,689 66, 680 139,519 544,700 734, 000 1,395,000 
Saskatchewan— 
Witten Geeta Sais acss oe es sku. 13,556,708} 12,332,297) 12,791,000)} 188,000,000} 250,167,000} 252,622,000 
(OS) hy ies Gone ect aea Rare 5,681,522 5,098, 104 4,898,771|| 170,513,000) 179,708,000} 218,075,000 
Barley........ MNS ceae re she 497,730 636, 456 640, 402)} 13,343,000] 18,511,000} 19,278,200 
TRIG MNIG Oe ORenb Sees 1,208, 299 900,931 568,924) 13,546,000} 16,164,000 8,582,000 
MEN IXAOOCL ctcaieis . cise, vires te 426, 849 466,177 465, 653 3, 230,000 4,079,000 5,498, 800 
Alberta— 
NOW  cate'cla « etele's plese a:0-014 5,123,404 5,765,595 5,958,361)| 53,044,000] 64,976,000) 166,834,000 
OEE et iy tise yogruafore'eie 'eie- 0 2,911,748 1,614, 500 2,299,546]| 64,192,000} 35,519,000) 114,977,000 
ESATIOV east cto hee ces 8 568,191 378,053 383,858]! 11,657,000 6,238,000) 14,774,000 
EGE An och HOGA ame eee 222,136 603, 583 396, 758 1,999, 000 6,187,000 7,640,000 


PHAXBOOG eRe. esses 600 00 28,434 22,186 15,000 171,000 88, 700 156,000 
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Quality of Grain Crops, 1913-1923.—Table 9 gives for Canada the average 
weight per measured bushel for each of the principal grain crops from 1913 to 1923, 
with the ten-year average for the period 1913-22. 


9.—Quality of Grain Crops as indicated by Average Weight per measured bushel, 


1913-23. 
Ten-year 
Crops. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919 .| 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | average, 
1913-22. 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 

Fall wheat.......... 60°25} 59-61] 59-71] 59-52) 59-37) 61-19) 61-20] 60-14] 58-77) 59-91) 60-23 59-97 
Spring wheat........ 60-37} 59-46] 60°31) 56-51) 59-48) 58-69) 58-53) 59-07) 58-10) 60-31) 58-55 59-08 
All wheat....... 60-34} 59-49} 60-19] 57-10) 59-46] 59-44] 59-12) 59-35) 58-11) 60-24] 58-80 59-28 
Oats eerccon nore 36°48) 35-31] 36-61] 33-86] 33-55] 35-61) 34-16] 35-62] 32-97) 35-68} 35-55 34-99 
Parlor, cme sar sce 48-41! 47-22} 48-26] 45-66] 46-97] 47-24] 46-32] 47-62] 46-05) 47-66] 47-19 47-14 
IRV Occ reece 55-66) 55-47| 56-32] 54-95] 53-44] 55-60) 55-09} 55-44) 55-06) 55-71) 54-61 55-27 
Pediat Mai sem au eirr 60-00} 60-53] 60-74) 59-88} 59-81) 59-93) 59-60) 60-44) 59-42) 60-08) 60-00 60-04 
Beans.............-.-| 59°70] 60-21] 59-61) 60:00) 59-70) 58-67) 59-99] 59-73} 59-30} 59°39] 59-09 59-63 
Buckwheat......... 50-32] 48-20] 48-02] 46-35} 46-49] 47-41] 47-23) 47-95) 47-35) 47-80) 47-80 47-71 
Mixed grains........ 44-74] 45-51] 44-98] 43-13] 44-41] 46-39] 44-83] 44-65) 41-62) 44-33) 44-19 44-46 
Flaxseed. ivan cra: 55-79| 52-49) 55-28} 54-99) 54-73) 53-72) 55-14] 54-79) 54-34) 55-04) 54-63 54-63 
Corn for husking....| 56-27} 56-62] 56-32) 56-51) 56-18] 53-97 — | 56-45) 55-56] 55-45) 55-29 55-93 


The table shows that in 1923 fall wheat, 60-23. lb., was superior to that of 
1922, 59-91 lb., and to the ten-year average of 59-97 lb. During the eleven-year 
period the weight has been above average for five years and below it for six years. 
For spring wheat, 58-55 lb., the weight is below that of the previous year, 60-31 Ib., 
and also below the average of 59-08 lb. The weight has been above the average for five 
years and below it for six years. For all wheat the weight in 1923, 58-80 lb., is 
also below both that of 1922 and that of the average. It has been above average 
in seven years and below it four years. Oats, 35-55 lb., are below 1922, 35-68 Ib., 
but above the average of 34-99 lb. They are above average in seven years and 
below it in four years. Barley, 47-19 lb., compares with 47-66 Ib. in 1922, and 
with 47-14 lb., the average. It is above average in seven years and below it in four 
years. For the,remaining crops the decennial averages are as follows, the number 
of times the average was exceeded being placed within brackets: rye 55-27 lb., (6); 
peas 60-04 lb., (4); beans 59-63 Ib., (6); buckwheat 47-71 lb., (6); mixed grains 
44-46 lb., (6); flax 54-63 lb., (7); corn for husking 55-93, (6). 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands at the close of the Canadian crop year on August 31, 1924, with 
comparative figures for the two previous years, as compiled from the estimates of 
crop correspondents. Adding the stocks in the elevators and flour mills, Table 11 
shows the total quantities of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years 
1922, 1923 and 1924. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’? Hands on August 31, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


Total Total Total 
pro- In farmers’ _ _ pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ 
Field Crops. duction | hands, Aug. 31, |’ duction | hands, Aug. 31,] duction | hands, Aug. 31, 
in 1922. in 1923. in 1924, 
1921 1922 1923 
000 bush, | p.c. bush. | 000 bush. } p.c. bush. | 000 bush.| p.c. bush. 
Canada— . 

Wihedittanastecisae cae 300,858} 0-78) 2,360,300 399,786} 0-36] 1,440,900 474,199} 1-06} 5,035,100 
IBATIOVE Ss teseisa cl. 59,709) 1-09 645, 200 71,865) 1-64} 1,176,900 76,998) 1-63) 1,257,900 
atari scccewietnares « 426,233] 2-72}11,613,000 491,239] 3-42/16,788,000 563,997) 5-51/31,080,000 
TR vieiere c ctatier stellate 21,455) 0-37 78,500 82,373] 0-34 110, 200 28,202| 1:80 417,100 
Flaxseed.......... 4,112) 0-15 6,300 5,009} 0-05 2,800 7,140} 0-18 12,700 
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1i.—Stocks of Grain in Canada on August 31, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


Quantities in Wheat. Barley. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923 1924 
bush bush bush bush bush bush 
Parmers’ hands.......... 0005 2,360,300 1,440,900 5,035,100 645, 200 1,176,900 1,257,900 


Country Elevators in West.. 4,657, 202 2,376, 734 2,839, 631 768,951 434,658 432,557 
Terminal Elevators in West- 


ern Inspection Division.... 4,683,435 1,614,911 7,658, 406 403,977 305, 999 271, 813 
Public Elevators in the East 1,683,700 1,059, 272 7,008, 752 92,339 930, 457 265,423 
Flour mills (estimated)..... 2,628,336 2,440,301 3,725,076 22,548 32,314 107,461 
Atransit Dy TAL Newceoenee ss 4,578,027 2,758,178 1, 816,050 253, 499 479, 662 207,074 

TP ovalsseact ween set 90,591,000! 11,690,296} 28,083,015 2,186,514 3,359,990 2,542,298 
Oats. Rye. 
Farmers’ hands....... nena 11,613,000) 16,788,000] 31,080,000 78,500 110, 200 417,100 
Country Elevators in West.. 1,461,009 1,418,017 3,090, 108 753,030 288,574 330,629 
Terminal Elevators......... 872,179 697,090 5,338, 944 788,779 1,003,738 1,711, 825 
Public Elevators............ 1,089,189 1,468, 696 4,642,518 8,160 1, 226, 236 140,041 
PAUL OUIAIFUMULS Bie cseie ieloia nyetsiciels s+ 238, 196 607,014 1,448,756 1,219 1,980 4,805 
PrAnstt, Dye Tallvasaistec aceie cis 334,471 639,679 1, 260,328 975,593 678,597 80, 680 
MOLAIS ee ace eee 15,608,044} 21,618,496) 46,855,654 2,605, 281 3,309,325 2,685,080 
Flaxseed. 
PRAPIM ETB PATS: Bee ae Petes. ace adel saie ey ree TerAG LGA Riaiete Seine Sete ee 6,300 2,800 12,700 
‘Country Elevators in West...........sc00ccee- Freee ee i oaresice 89,620 38,416 39,332 
Oriani | HASTA LOLS. tas Serle tates eters ate es cone etree ache Saicheieisic aires 8 efe 190,924 151,329 113, 646 
BEAVIS OME Le Vb OL Sicltercia cies ois tole ta ara acl ava cio oy eco letaforstaantaareiolaaie oie iaie sicialeo 14,484 - 49,303 
BPCLIUSY CA EOVaU MUL. tee opeysichavereye aire ctor ersaie rises cers anise cietcieiecs wie ciaipvalsys 9,354 10,545 36, 168 
: MOCAT SIA, Rul Bete NR eiae GATOR LER BGT ch Us SERENE Reh yas 310,682 203, 090 251,149 


At the close of the crop year, August 31, 1924, about 28,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 2,540,000 bushels of barley, 46,856,000 bushels of oats, 2,685,000 bushels 
of rye and 251,000 bushels of flaxseed constituted the stocks remaining in Canada. 
For wheat and oats the quantities are considerably larger than they were at the 
end of August, 1923, this being due to the excellent harvest of 1923. 


Table 12 gives the results of inquiries as to the quantities of wheat, and wheat 
flour expressed as wheat, in Canada on March 31, 1924, with the corresponding 
figures for 1920 to 1923. 


12.—Stocks of Wheat in Canada, March 31, 1920-24. 


Wheat in March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 

1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
OV ALOERCT cde teee chic cc cte dtideerle be acce 30,622,398] 35,802,362} 58,338,581) 69,620,269] 111,589,019 
RULEHELITLL IGE eee als sie cfeieio.ars o's. aca etelaVale%e 5,575, 253 8,635,818 4,000,000 7,000, 000 6,000,000 
MRENSTG DYATALL Lio iseaen saeioens Poaniesere 6,271, 697 7,119,983) 10,998,505 8,396,782} 14,149,019 
APNE UR SHANGR eases vies civcivn's occ secinne 34,837,000} 48,919,000) 41,649,000] 54,771,000} 70,755,000 
TP OCALS Hes ic sia ees’ Seteiele 77,306,348] 95,477,163] 114,986,086] 139,788,051] 202,493, 038 


Table 13 gives for oats, barley and flaxseed the stocks in Canada on March 31, 
1924, as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. 
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13.—Stocks in Canada of Oats, Barley and Flaxseed, March 31, 1923 and 1924. 


Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. 
Grain in —_—) eS 
March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 81, |} March 31, { March 31, 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924, 1923. 1924, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
Hlevators.svers «ayes dese Geer 16,899,256} 31,312,455 7,269,234 5, 260, 842 808, 150 1,755,026 
Miourmille esses takes 900, 000 1,100,000 70,000 130, 000 - - 
PPEANSIb DY LAL vars ee creas 2,755,259 2,740,933 254,096 3,235, 692 96,829 112,739 
Barmers’  handSeu ess. centre 171,163,000] 248,363,000} 17,836,000) 21,492,000 837,000 2,397,400 
Totals... 2e..p26. 191,717,555! 283,516,388) 25,429,330) 30,118,534 1,741,979 4,265,165 


Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat crop 
of Canada for each of the two years ended Aug. 31, 1923 and 1924, is calculated 
in Table 14. 


14.—Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops of 1922 and 1923. 


Crop Crop Crop Crop 
year ended | year ended year ended | year ended 
Items. Aug 31, |° Aug. 31, Items. Aug 31, Aug. 31, 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924, 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry over Sept. 1, 1922-23 16,013 8,932 |Exportsasgrain........... 229,682 289,190 
Gross production.......... 399, 786 474,199 [Exports as flour .......... 49,811 53, 959 
Loss in cleaning............ 11,994 11,423 Total exportsn. scsscneeeos 279,493 343,149 
Grain not merchantable.... 9,799 14,726 ||Retained forseed......... 39, 782 40,000 
Net production............ 377,993 448,045 ||Milled forfood............ 40,865 40,444 
LINDOLUG ered nartee 417 423 |\Carried over, August 31, 
Available for distribution. 394, 423 457 ,400 1923-24 eee in eRe 8,932 26, 267 
Unaccountea for.......... +25,351 17,540 


Norr.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of 1 barre] of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 4} 
' bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book of 1920, pp. 263-266 and the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1920 
(Vol. 18, No. 140), p. 75, April 1922 (Vol. 15, No. 164), p. 127, April, 1928 (Vol. 16, No. 176), p. 134, and 
April, 1924 (Vol. 17, No. 188), p. 129. 


Table 15 presents similar data in respect of oats. The bulk of this crop is con- 
sumed as food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remaining 
portion of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, oat- 
meal and rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for 
home consumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human 
food. The carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, 
etc., and the balance is the quantity consumed in Canada for feeding to live stock, 
the amount being estimated at 380,017,000 bushels in 1923 and 481,262,000 bushels 
in 1924. 

15.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops of 1922 and 1923. 


Crop Crop Crop Crop 
year ended | year ended year ended | year ended 
Items. Aug. 31, Aug. 31, Items. Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 
000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry over, Sept. 1, 1922-23 15,274 20,979 ||Exports as grain........... 23,561 37,625 
Gross production.......... 491,239 563,997 Exports as meal, etc...... 2,344 5,245 
Grain not merchantable.... 38,670 28, 230 |/Total exports............. 25,905 42,870 
Net production............ 452,569 592,227 ||Retained forseed......... 34,325 36,201 
ISA POLES Tae eieieie slelssierots aiets 414 185 |[Milled for home consump- 
Available for distribution.. 468,257 6135301] Mtionaee eres toe eee 7,031 7,463 
Carry over, August 31, 
NQ23=24 5. cone ee eeeic ct 20,797 45,595 
Balance for home con- 


sumption as grain....... 380,017 481, 262 
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Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—It is calculated that for 
the period of ten years ended August 31, 1919, the average per capita consumption 
of wheat was 5-8 bushels per annum, that during the four years of war (1915-18) 
the rate was 4-2 bushels, and that during the five-year pre-war period from 1910 
to 1914 it was 7-7 bushels. These rates represent the gross per capita consumption, 
after accounting for the whole of the production in the way of losses due to cleaning 
and unmerchantable grain, adding the imports and deducting exports and grain 
retained for seed. During recent years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
perfected arrangements for the periodical collection of statistics of wheat milled in 
Canada. These indicate on the basis of three years’ returns that the per capita 
consumption of wheat is 5-4 bushels, a figure only 0-4 bushels below that of 5-8 
bushels, the average given above for the ten-year period ended August 31, 1919. 
A report-on the Flour Milling Industry of Canada for 1921, issued in March, 1923, 
by the Industrial Census Division of the Bureau, placed the per capita consumption 
of wheat flour in Canada for the calendar year 1921 at 0-92 barrels, representing, 
at 4-5 bushels to the barrel, 4-3 bushels. According to the quantity shown in Table 
14 as milled in the crop year ended August 31. 1924, viz., 40,444,000 bushels, the per 
capita consumption is 4-4 bushels, an excess difference of only 0-1 bushel. The 
rate shown by the Industrial Census Division applies, however, only to a single year. 
The rate for the ten years, 1910 to 1919, represents moreover calculations that are 
gross rather than net. Altogether the conclusion appears to be justified that the 
average annual per capita consumption of wheat in Canada is between 44 and 
5 bushels. 


3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


Numbers of Farm Animals.—In Table 16 are given by provinces the numbers 
of each description of farm live stock in Canada for the year 1923, as compared with 
1922.1 The numbers for the whole of the Dominion are estimated as follows, the 
corresponding numbers for 1922 being given within parentheses: horses 3,530,641 
(3,648,871); mules 8,722 (9,202); cattle 9,246,231 (9,719,869); sheep 2,753,860 
(3,263,525); swine 4,405,316 (3,915,684); poultry 45,469,292 (42,930,562); rabbits 
in British Columbia 48,359 (51,623). Thus all descriptions of farm live stock show 
a decrease in 1923, excepting swine and poultry which have increased. Horses 
and sheep show a decrease in every province except British Columbia. Cattle have 
increased only in Ontario and British Columbia. Swine show a decrease in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, but an increase in every other province. Poultry show 
an increase in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, but a decrease 
in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and Manitoba. For all Canada, the different 
descriptions of farm poultry are as follows, last year’s figures being given within 
parentheses: hens 41,356,119 (89,434,837); turkeys 2,105,483 (1,590,281); geese 
961,203 (947,269); ducks 1,046,487 (958,139). 

1Statistics of the number and value of the various descriptions of farm live stock, collected at the 


decennial censuses since 1871, will be found in the ‘‘Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada,’’ im- 
mediately following the Table of Contents. 
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16.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1922 and 1923. 


Crassirication.—Horses: Stallions, Maresand Geldings, 2 yearsoldand over; Colts and Fillies, under 
2 years. Cattle: Bulls for breeding; Milch Cows; Calves, under 1 year; Steers, 2 years old and over; 


All other cattle. 
Provinces. 1922. 1923. Provinces. 1922. 1923, 
No. No. No. No. 
Canada— P. EB. Island—con. 
Horses— Poultry— 
Stallionstni7 sk oases 46, 682 39, 156 HEL OTIS erase Seiiosrals te ree 781,745 760, 364 
LOA aerere anne 1,689,519 | 1,653,685 Murkeyseeee.ctee nce es 12,751 12,284 
Geldings: (oetsoreeece: 1,514, 159 1,498, 750 GOES Cus cree S.kraaurats ahaiads 34, 882 33, 354 
Colts and fillies....... 398,511 339,050 DUCKS ye ceist ote ater 16,295 21,448 
Totaly i. srcasianee 3,648,871 | 3,580,641 Ota ica cas see ores 845,673 827,450 
Mules arse vse e aise eOe eee 9,202 8,722 
Cattle— Nova Scotia— 
IB WIS eee cecoe cries 278,570 261, 144 Horses— 4 
Milch cows............ 3,745,804 | 3,659,365 Stallions’ vals cesie lets ore 1,124 1,030 
Calves een Peemeea. 2,170,152 | 2,042,227 WIRES eho choo aoe nae 31,599 27,102 
Steershi yess seco 803, 900 733,816 Geldingsrtemseeccesee 23,425 19,577 
Other cattle.........:. 2,721,443 | 2,549,679 Colts and fillies....... 2,766 2,084 
a Motaliin ashe latsoase 9,719,869 | 9,246,231 Totalic £ch ence: 58,914 49,793 
Cattle— 
HOSP nsnaaale epics Sane 1,824,851 | 1,505,328 ES Biss ks sate ners etre 4,750 4,519 
Mamibaaeeansaee is Aone 1,488, 674 1, 248, 532 Milch cows... 144,937 129,161 
Calves vale 59,486 50,610 
Otay Ria ase 3,263,525 | 2,753,860 Steerssin®... see 34, 589 26,933 
= Other cattle... 75,940 59,825 
Swine— 
Brood sows..........- 569,176 626, 133 A WoLK Wee oes Boreas 319, 702 271,048 
All other pigs......... 3,346,508 3,779, 183 
LOtaliy wae dees ote 3,915,684 | 4,405,316 || Sheep...............+.-- 185, 987 140,479 
oa DS lie ace ie savele stoic estes 143, 358 118,058 
Poultry— 
Hens srgcateacsmw nee 39,434,873 | 41,356,119 otal iaccees eons 329,345 258, 537 
Murkeysacanetesce: 1,590,281 | 2,105,483 
GieGSE: Sane a aece on 947, 269 961, 203 Swine— 
Dicks hy Seen 958,139 | 1,046,487 Brood sOws.....++.++- 7,294 7,203 
AIVOther pie's> cane ces 40,210 36,831 
Totalenweeenmonns 42,930,562 | 45,469,292 
TOGA scan este cere 47,504 44,034 
Rabbits (B.C. only)..... 51,623 48,359 
Poultry— 
Rens t occa serene 910, 205 808, 321 
P. E. Island— Abd enysenhdacaemen ce 9,519 7,775 
Horses— (GREOHO Lan ose pateisnsieie ee V7s311 12,979 
Stallions, smecsoncite 67 45 Ducks eee tener 12,770 22,810 
IMT OS scare eetestenn steers 16,875 16,536 Ee SS 
Geldingetin .danccnwn 12,622 12,723 Motels htrote cates 949, 805 851,885 
Colts and fillies..... ee 3,266 3,010 
32,830 32,314 ||New Brunswick— 
Horses— 
Stallions. af. «nro ertts 3,324 1,783 
2,744 2,476 Mitre sen eyiccs a caivae rere 35,810 26,171 
51,613 50,465 Geldings esc. -< ack 27,307 20,255 
24,062 20,957 Colts and fillies..... ie 3,711 2,435 
5,544 5,050 Se 
59,979 51,630 MOGs ccc siasreerears 70,152 50, 644 
ANG REE Ae Soe nee 143, 942 130,578 || Cattle— 
IB UN SASS. tae we create 9,440 7,119 
Milch cows............ 146,054 106,076 
SDEOD Ena utente ee 59, 244 46,781 Calyessieey ox tateterees 61,874 43,955 
Tams. \waan cement 46,459 37,152 DLCOl Sten deme 25,934 12,345 
Other cattle... . 52: 59,813 43,406 
MLotale. cee core 105, 703 83,933 
Motal innate sees 303, 115 212,901 
wine— 
IBTOOCISOWRs ensuite 5,125 6,450 Sheep: iedvactaat we ance 127, 886 87,441 
All other pigs......... 32, 226 35,061) || eeluarna bs eee Beatie neon 108, 145 70,367 
Motalyence oleae. 37,351 42,011 Total: Scatic cena: 236,031 
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16.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1922 and 1923—con. 


Provinces. : 1922. 1923. Provinces. 1922. 1923. 
No. No. ’ No. No. 
New Brunswick—con. Ontario—con. 
Swine— Swine— 
Brood sows........... 19,180 14,054 Brood sows........... 198,871 224,511 
All other pigs......... 66,080 52,128 All other pigs......... 1,354,563 |. 1,510,223 
PE Gita Were cerclecste = 85, 260 66, 182 WDOUSee ee sates isk 1,553,434 | 1,734,734 
Poultry— Poultry— 
ELGUSN Htatoeiedt sone 1,168,619 852,779 Tens Oe pree se erases. 12,740,844 | 13,921,724 
BUR KOVS yer. Sejsas eae 44,282 38,170 TS Oa) vreaar aa re arate 336,447 364,425 
CCR eras wiecseie rete 25,057 16,936 GeGsOeperani eon conn 446,487 467,749 
DUCKS aay eres ois cor, Lee 13,538 9,950 Dicks eaeresseciotaa ct: 440,539 449 486 
TMotabeenees fect: 1,251,496 917,835 AWGN yrsoseodae Be 13,964,317 | 15,203,384 
Quebec— 
Horses— Manitoba— 
Stallionser. sak 6 ercca ce, rs 7,883 4,167 Horses— 
IM AROS elton srcereeeie 177,308 165,379 Stallionssens sc cee rer 5,020 5,073 
Geldingsarm.-..cscse: 155,423 152, 663 IMACS Gas eens a Saeene 173,590 171,438 
Colts and fillies....... 27,976 19,442 Geldinestras sncmeettee 154,389 149, 747 
Colts and fillies....... 41,633 36, 149 
Motailase terse crests 368, 590 341,651 oa | 
‘Totalyan Stcswetew: 374, 632 362,407 
Cattle— $$ $< |—_—_—_—_ 
IBDUIB: Asamaseue eins fees 99, 924 91,876 || Cattle— 
Milch cows............ 1,006, 992 968, 705 BGs Senacrtors sutessisieaies 17,708 16, 386 
Wal Vere tenis: cuies sca \ 384, 561 358, 823 Milch cows............ 252,245 253,715 
SS PCCTS a Jase. citi e's clelenle 49, 248 45, 683 Ca IWieR ite retest ae 173,324 164, 240 
OpHer GAbIO: case. c.che 317, 665 316, 664 SLOCIS. Gaeta es eemi as 75,810 60, 153 
Othericathlern cee 221,653 197,217 
Motaltccn sities. «asters 1,858,390 | 1,781,751 
eROtale ate tore 740,740 691, 711 
SHEED saerriciets cornevse eieteere 567,095 463, 538 
AAMAS sicrces ways ese ayeyaverni ere 423,823 359,459 SHE@D i sieprete srareisieioatecrarns 61,539 51,010 
1 TATINDS Seertecas they aicirtncee 51,324 42,152 
PRogalrreet.s.ch ante 990,918 822,997 
Mota laren cat ects 112, 863 93, 162 
Swine— 
BLOOG-SOWS ise de none os 105,687 110, 434 Swine— 
PAL Opner PIes4 vec. er 623, 239 687, 292 Brood sows)... .es0- > 34,976 47,557 
Alliothenpigsnaece cee 200, 238 243, 679 
Morale cess 728,926 797,726 
Mota, arte sees 235,214 291,236 
Poultry— — 
PROD Ss coe taste oS take 6,117, 723 6,096,680 || Poultry— 
SPIRO VAT. cehyseccaie a. 206, 659 208, 549 IPUGNS A tie mes etree 3, 250,990 2,959, 221 
KG COROL cc orcctta cree chines 125, 247 114, 286 SDTLR COV Siterisht- areata 210,709 200,118 
HOCK S eee nck ane 68, 673 62,741 Geesenmay ic ulaceenes . 73,833 58, 836 
DUCKS area cee 76,576 70,876 
EOLA craters omic, 6,518, 302 6,482, 256 
Motalde orate seis ee 3,612,108 | 3,289,051 
Ontario— 
Horses— : 
Stallions 3,569 3,562 ||Saskatchewan— 
MATOS 50/05. 350,998 348, 266 Horses— 
Geldings 272,442 268,381 Stallbonsaerrssecite cae 13,892 13,519 
Colts and fillies....... 58, 843 53, 162 IMiamesineninctinsnion falter: 508,416 509, 562 
ae Geldinveyncs: atenc sme 489, 162 497,425 
LOLA Lis chest nettere 685, 852 673, 371 Colts and fillies....... 132,032 116, 795 
Cattle— TR Ota a tow eae arc: 1, 143, 502 1,137,301 
LETIEE is Sp aoe aaa ama 69,077 69,308 
ICR NCOW Sin accatems ¢+or 1,235,665 | 1,265,965 ' 
DANE eo ed a scicure sie ee 626, 353 626, 553 Mules'vecswus aniteaernccaccte 8,907 8,574 
ECCT SE acct ie ua Ws, karaists 234, 049 225,559 
Other cattle........... 671,037 650, 702 
= Cattle— 
PGUalentrs cases ciciece 2,836,181 | 2,838,087 BRU Se piste sieves atarcrateuerersee 33,423 33,325 
MiailGhsGOwsi scirecioneee 456,006 403,813 
Calves 398, 240 376,469 
501,319 464, 549 Steers........ Boe 173, 668 204, 840 
485, 298 443,124 Other cattle 541,449 516, 640 
986,617 907, 673 "LO tale Marciiee cece 1,602,786 1,535,087 
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16.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1922 and 1928—concluded. 


Provinces. 1922. 1923. Provinces. 1922. 1923. 
No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan—con. [Alberta—con. 
Slice. Se eMtanemta since 127,598 79,483 || Poultry— 

ham betes et aero cents 64, 339 57,757 Lens eeonee cisco a ts 4,908,543 | 5,857,560 
urkeys erence cn gael 337,336 580, 510 
otal... eens 191,937 137, 240 Geeser Shane cate aanvenne 89, 724 93, 638 
DICKS ae eee Rtas tebi? 86, 536 98,455 

Swine— 

Bnoodisows eae 88, 284 102,712 SROGALS ii rcraene 5, 422, 139 6, 630, 163 
‘Alliotherpigs..a-cuee: 474,785 577,155 = a 
British Columbia— 
Motaleee ce Adee 563,069 679,867 || Horses— 
Stallions sen we.cenes 794 773 

Poultry— ALCS eee Acr bi none 22,268 23, 940 
SETIONS). 5 saigeseyecpecdans wr 7,705,102 | 7,996,868 Geldings:ehy ns chee 21,320 22,980 
Turnkey s soca sterner 419,063 675,303 Colts and fillies....... 6,701 6,324 
GeGSOy it Sia cosnieg cues 121, 530 148, 208 
Dicks wien 210, 255 281,373 Ota hi. taicievaa ble 51,083 54,017 

Motalees.«/scntecce 8,455,950 9,101, 752 
IM UIs enemas mertines.< 295 148 
Alberta— Cattle— 

Horses— Bullse tea eicceenore 5,210 5,196 
PLAVIONSe mean uels sree ene 11,009 9, 204 Milch cows............ 60, 255 71,223 
IMTS mee Tone cs Sue car 372,655 365,291 Calvesith rere mcate: 48,750 48,150 
Goeldingstmssiins a 358, 069 354,999 Steérs) kare eh. cee = = 
Colts and fillies....... 121, 583 99, 649 Other cattle........... 147, 756 139,575 | 

Ota ewe sacs arte ree: 863,316 829, 143 MOtalesee amcearree 261,971 264, 144 

Cattle— SHGeD) 7 osetia: cc canteen: 28,171 28,530 
(Balla. tee pee ae 36, 294 Belt Behan osaneeee eee enim 21,574 24,806 
Milch cows............ 392,037 410, 242 
G@alives een cotmnen ce: 393, 502 352,470 Totallses yen taaee 49,745 53,336 
Steers.ceavcs emo 205,058 153, 253 
Othericatilesni.cesmen 626,151 574, 020 Swine— 

Brood sows........... 6,838 6, 944 
SM oOtalineN. .sraser 1,653,042 1,520, 924 Adlother pigsaavces. 34, 900 35,901 
Totalacms..a rors 41,738 42,845 
Sheep accrues ado 166,012 143,517 

aim DSA eaewecnatceresee: 94,354 95, 657 Poultry— 
| FL ens eee chine 1,851, 102 2,102, 602 
AN Mla wee RS ooeTE 260, 366 239,174 Turkeys 13085 18,349 
GECSO sees coin 13,198 15,217 
DUGKSs Fan accuse 32,957 29,348 

Swine— 

Brood sows. scsi 102,921 106, 268 AR Gtall emt tesverersctstes 1,910,772 2,165,516 
AT otheripige: ee... 520, 267 600,413 
Totaler aes, jocce 623, 188 706, 681 BREN OOM en ncach Amon cone 51,623 48,359 
Table 17 gives in summary form the numbers of farm live stock, including 
poultry, for Canada and by provinces, for the years 1918 to 1923. 
17._Estimated Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1918-1923. 
Live Stock. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada— . 

LOLSES emer ceisileisise neeerooe 3,609,257] 3,667,369] 3,400,352] 3,813,921) 3,648,871) 3,580,641 

MnlChcows--e esas 3,538,600} 3,548,437} 3,504,692; 3,787,832) 3,745,804) 3,659,365 

Othencattles, «cee eee 6,507,267} 6,536,574) 6,067,504; 6,469,273) 5,974,065) 5,586,866 

Motalicattle;.cees2 asee 10,045,867) 10,085,011) 9,572,196} 10,207,105) 9,719,869) 9,246,231 

NCC kana oneaco Te AMODAU es 3,052,748} 3,421,958) 3,720,783] 3,675,857! 3,263,525) 2,753,860 

Wee seen Pte eee 4,289,682 4,040,070 8,516,587 3,854,895 8,915, 684 4,405,316 

pune ysis echotnacn eaten 1,061,982 839,711! 791,7661| 1,199,494) 1,590,281) 2,105,483 

GGESiaiae inn ice woes nae 879,177 802, 8691 754,455! 883, 690 947,269 961, 203 

DUCKS Mer met ince: cue 884, 034 777, 6921 617, 638! 762,135 958,139! 1,046,487 

@phertowlseers.. a3. cases 31,334,498) 31,785,722) 25,942,1051| 34,840,474] 39,434,878] 41,356,119 

Total poultry......... 34,159,691! 34,645,238] 30,505,819] 37,185,793! 42,930,5621 45,469,292 


Not including Alberta. 
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17.—Kstimated Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1918-1923—con. 


Live Stock. 1918. 1919. 1920 
No. No. No. 
P.E. Island— 
ION SOB Ne aces os oseesoks 32, 620 34,576 35,569 
IMTIOIICOWB Atta coerce ce 41,429 45,662 49,932 
Other cattle 59,092 79,815 89,211 
Total cattle 110,521 125,477 139, 143 
SHOGYS Doane ene 73,046 114,955 128,529 
Dwanloreeye saeaie wees cee 40,814 49,510 49,917 
SEUDK GVO see eanckis acre 7,026 9,388 6,482 
(GECKO Mens tenee conseeeres 27,375 26,544 22,654 
WOUCK Svan ater coe ae 8,249 13,134 9, 282 
Mthertowlescccs sie Mone ee 547,963 575, 647 611,399 
Total poultry. cesses « 590, 613 624,713 649,817 
Nova Scotia— 
IFLOTSOSstaice daslonnes oaceas 70,101 69,589 67,583 
Malohcowsisncscs.cs ce 4 157,829 162, 230 170,308 
Othercattles:co..e..cses. 249,422 243,831 228, 153 
Motallicattlecenassct cn 407,251 406,061 398,461 
ISHED hasan deren aeeen 259, 847 261, 529 403, 567 
Swi 68, 238 69,982 57,950 
15,334 7,903 6, 283 
18,677 15,796 16,532 
11, 236 17,545 10,543 
825, 789 813,715 805, 328 
otal powltr yeas fe 871,036 854,959 838, 686 
New Brunswick— 
IORSES Phen: Se eed: 66, 590 77,828 76,737 
Muleh:cows:raccs acces ose 120, 123 153,058 147,760 
Othereattlercg. cee. 166,624 211,964 185, 228 
Wotalicattle:.aqseaene 286, 747 365, 022 332,988 
CIGy Oalan Raprrcsiae Seen 140,015 212,745 280,090 
Sig Ones abc art etree 79,814 104, 939 92,925 
BIPUIPICC YS crevarstateicne arse eter aves ects 23,999 30,627 22,192 
GeGse Maio tas tess 18,806 24,396 20, 142 
WD GKS erent aise: cts siete: 10,370 12,056 8,913 
WtherOwlsse eo cee 621,841 729,619 701, 987 
Totalipoultry scenes: 674,412 796, 698 753, 234 
Quebec— 
IOVaCRR etrey ecanien tut 496,811 463, 902 433,199 
Wilch cows -acsenen ae 1,163,865 1,056, 347 1,030, 809 
Othencattlennw we. deiese ost 1,245,819] 1,213,297 1,101,403 
Mocalicattlomtnatnccce 2,409, 684 2,269, 644 2ylo2 212 
heepter nee tee sacra. 959,070 1,007,425 1,031, 982 
Swine. 997,255 935,425 836,431 
PEKOVa a hier ton cers 167,605 118, 904 114,377 
GeSse eS oe ie ae ee, 157, 665 124.380 130,384 
PDUNCKS sade See toe em athe 94,703 108, 206 115,697 
Other towls-.acen eens 4,944,021 3,457,480 3,177,402 
Total poultry......... 5,363, 994 3,808,970] 3,537,860 
Ontario— 
ELORSOSterndeoe nial 732,977 719, 569 704, 640 
IMiich COWS) o.caseeeee oe 1,097,039 1,141,016 1,170,010 
Winer carte. hacas</otteres 1,770, 683 1,786,175 1,711,817 
Total cattle.. 2,867, 722 2,927,191 2,881,827 
Ses her eeet enc, or 972,341 1,101,740 1,129,084 
SAVAELSH fepinclge MEA mela eae 8 1,656,386 1,695, 487 1,614, 356 
PIERO VS Ae er ie ace re: 376, 609 327,802 267,883 
CORO ERs eee ee 412,214 426, 663 395, 238 
NDUGK Ase eas ieee 392,001 377,838 311,652 
Otheriowls.),. Soh eee 11,100,281} 10,573,506} 10,030,872 
Total poultry... ..- 12, 281.105} 11,705,809} 11,005,645 
Manitoba— 
AOR BOSD Aa Yeas ances tee 384,772 379, 356 356, 628 
DRIGINCOWS hae tcnie ce nt 225,659 227,872 221,785 
OEREMCAGTIOS .. ew sows cee 521, 240 553,899 536, 189 
Total cattle... 746, 899 781,771 757,974 
NSCS OS 4-0 yt ER 136, 782 167,170 156,716 
Ie ae ea 284,596 261,542 212,542 
“Dh fea oe 128,440 157,518 145,000 
OE ORS ae aes ees 51,103 61,025 64,500 
LOTHONES. 5, Sen i aan 51,552 82,715 64, 000 
(CU eas Oy a 2,122,928 2,429,908 3,100,000 
otal poultry... 6.5 2,354,023' 2,731,166! 3,373,500 


1921. 
No. 


31,311 
55,022 
83,173 
138,195 
131,763 
42,447 

4,153 
27,069 
11, 133 
647, 088 
689, 443 


61,321 
143,780 
189,512 
333, 292 
324, 260 

52,064 

7,853 

13,460 

10,678 
708,753 
740,744 


69,958 
139,055 
166,391 
295, 446 
236,951 

89,337 

29,452 

22,585 

11,826 
679, 542 
743,405 


406,959 
1,040,389 
1,013,005 
2,053,394 
1,006,617 

833, 920 

146,004 

129,864 

80,618 
3,476,729 
3,833, 215 


694, 237 
1.204, 270 
1, 685, 843 
2,890,113 
1,081,828 
1,563,807 

291,377 

413,219 

363, 758 

10,389,852 
11,458, 206 


419, 789 
251,799 
565, 960 
817,759 
131,361 
224, 704 
172,380 
72,847 
61,015 
3,449,598 
3,756, 290 


1922. 
No. 


32,830 
51,613 
92,329 
143,942 
105, 703 
37,351 
12,751 
34,882 
16,295 
781,745 
845, 673 


58,914 
144, 937 
174, 765 
319, 702 
329,345 

47,504 

9,519 

17,311 

12,770 
910, 205 
949,805 


70,152 
146 ,054 
157,061 
303,115 
236,031 

85, 260 

44,282 

25,057 

13,538 

1,168,619 
1,251,496 


368,590 
1,006,992 
851,398 
1,858,390 
990,818 
728,926 
206,659 
125, 247 
68, 673 
6, 117, 723 
6,518, 302 


685, 852 
1,235, 665 
1,600, 516 
2,836,181 

986,617 
1,553,434 

336, 447 

446, 487 

440,539 

12,740,844 
13, 964,317 


374,632 
252,245 
488 , 495 
740,740 
112,863 
235,214 
210,709 
73.833 
76,576 
3,250,990 
3, 612.108 


827,450 


49,793 
129,161 
141,887 
271,048 
258,537 

44,034 

7,775 

12,979 

22,810 
808,321 
851,885 


50, 644 
106, 076 
106,825 
212,901 
157,808 
66, 182 
38, 170 
16,936 

9,950 
852,779 
917,835 


341,651 
968, 705 
813,046 
1,781,751 
822,997 
797,726 
208, 549 
114, 286 
62,741 
6,096, 680 


6, 482, 256 


673,371 

1, 265, 965 
1,572,122 
2,838,087 
907,673 

1, 734, 734 
364, 425 
467,749 
449, 486 
13,921, 724 
15, 203, 384 


362,407 
253,715 
437,996 
691,711 
93, 162 
291, 236 
200,118 
58,836 
70,876 
2,959,221 
3, 289,051 
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17. Estimated Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1918-1923—concluded. 


Live Stock. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan— 
NVOnSGS sti aosavtertsice eee 990, 009 1,078, 452 939,805 1,169,278 1, 143,502 
INV CIC OWSte as seetetse se ot 352,989 374, 062 354,507 421,706 456, 006 
Othencatvien ss sate. see cee 926,342 1,005,501 969,555 1,141,626 1, 146, 780 
sMOtaleattlesens. ms ene 1,279,331 1,379,563 1,324,062 1,563,332 1,602,786 
SNeeD ance. eee Se eee ee 134,177 146,911 160,918 188,021 191,937 
SWING: starmisceetees woes 521, 240 432,367 321,900 432,776 563,069 
TRURKCYS'soclde nants oo Ges 208, 125 179,852 221,691 255, 923 419,063 
GeGsersn sa teem ae 113, 493 112,103 92,743 109,365 121, 530 
3 D6 (0) Sak ae mea in eaten Se 187,059 144,221 75, 188 136, 933 210, 255 
@therilowle:erasseecne te 7,491, 692 8,079,351 6, 217,518 9,051, 788 7,705, 102 
Mota) poultryves. .cmse: 8,000,369 8,515,527 6, 607, 140 9,554,009 8, 455, 950 
Alberta— 
NWLOTSEG ha cccite nee me aciee ne 791,246 800, 380 741,851 916,510 863,316 
MailehGOWS: Maeera ete 328, 702 336,596 305, 607 423,838 392,037 
Othercattle....... Beek as 1,362,880 1,247,448 1,050, 334 1,430,364 1, 261,005 
Motalcattle: sass. are 1,691, 582 1,584,044 1,355,941 1,854, 202 1,653, 042 
Bheepassd.ncee ones aen 382,179 364, 498 383,424 523,599 260, 366 
SWING seniocitetareoe incl ecome 601, 534 445,858 286,556 574,318 623,188 
ERURKOYV Scotter te 129, 838 } 283,346 337,336 
(ECSOL icin. Maca Oe ete as 13,188 439,244). 2,399,855 83,363 89,724 
iogele << eee 116, 942 J 62;814 86,536 
Othentow ls sean stien a 2,761,820 3,987,131 4,534,042 4,908, 548 
MNotal poultiyenass- oe. 3,022,333 4,426,375 2,399,855 4,963,565 5,422,139 
British Columbia— 
OTSGS 2s gee cee neta 44,131 43,717 44,070 44,558 51,083 
NDUDACON EH coco seas eden 6 50,965 51,594 53,974 57,973 60, 255 
@vherionttlewyseeeissss se 195,165 194, 644 195, 614 203, 399 201,716 
BRotalicattle:medsecnniat 246,180 246, 238 249, 588 261,372 261,971 
Sheepansres ee aos 45, 291 44,985 46,473 51,457 49,745 
Swine cise cte bas ceca 89,805 44,960 44,010 41,522 41,738 
Tumkeye...caeene ence ies 5,610 Coreg 7,858 8,556 13,515 
GeESexe pics ede reteree 6,111 11,962 12, 262 11,918 13,198 
DUCK’ cmicyne tren ae 11,922 21,977 22,363 23,360 32,957 
Orphertow lsc ose eee se 978, 163 1,139,365 1,297,599 1,403,082 1,851, 102 
Potalipowltryee.... 0 1,001,806 1,181,021 1, 340, 082 1,446, 916 1,910,772 


1,137,301 
403,813 
1,131,274 
1,535,027 
137,240 
679,867 
675,303 
148,208 
281,373 
7,996, 868 
9,101,752 


829, 143 
410, 242 
1,110, 682 
1,520, 924 
239,174 
706, 681 
580,510 
93,638 
98,455 
5,857,560 
6, 630, 163 


54,017 
71,223 
192,921 
264,144 
53,336 
42,845 
18,349 
15,217 
29,348 
2,102, 602 
2,165,516 


Production and Value of Wool.—The estimated total wool clip of Canada 
for 1923, as shown by provinces in Table 18, was 15,539,416 lb. as compared with 
Table 19 shows the estimated production, price per lb. 
and total value of the wool clip of the country for each of the years 1915 to 1923. 
The average prices per lb. for washed and unwashed wool, by provinces, for the years 
1921 to 1923, will be found in Table 20. 


18.—Kstimated Woo! Clip of Canada, by Provinces, 1923. 


18,523,392 Ib. in 1922. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
INOW SCO baainnerones scat 


Sheep. 


Sheep’s Lamb’s Sheep Total 
wool, Lambs. wool. and lambs. wool. 
lb. No. lb. No. Ib. 

827,467 Sil iy? 148, 608 83, 933 476,075 
983,353 118,058 472,232 258, 537 1,455,585 
612,087 70,367 281, 468 157,808 893,555 
8, 244, 766 359,459 1,487,836 822,997 4, 682, 602 
8,251,843 443,124 1,772,496 907,673 5,024, 339 
357,070 42,152 168, 608 93,162 525,678 
556, 381 by ey iy 231,028 137, 240 787,409 
1,004,619 95,657 382, 628 239,174 1, 387, 247 
199,710 24,806 99,224 53,336 298 , 934 
5,460 633 2,032 1,413 °7,992 
1,249,165 | 4,996,660 | 2,755,278 | 15,539,416 


1,506,105 | 10,542,756 
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19.—Estimated Value of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-1928. 
Years. Sheep. ed ene Value. 
wool, of wool. 
No. lb. cents. $ 

TONG o ao's AAR GO Oe SIE TIS CC RE ORN n Eee Sei 2,038,662) 12,000,000 28 3,360,000 
OUOM ert mre la inst ioateicna + Poot coat ase nan uate sence aes 2,022,941) 12,000,000 37 4,440,000 
Leeda tects hits teers atv arene aN cso Teh cote caie rece eet 2,369,358) 12,000,000 59 7,000, 000 
_ LORROCE 3 3 ctr eco epi PBS Ae PPR EL Chere AY te 3,052,748] 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
ICU pers 3, rl Sree ate ie i ete cied tr Be ER se ee 3,421,958) 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
IMEPA Us Coan lee fe Reet aera AACR ar NC AR SPEEA ey Beate 3,720,783] 24,000,000 22 5, 280,000 
Dd slice ect cava fe Satie Se oveh sis Lepa te ea rhc denans 98 PARE soaps, ate sae 3,675,860) 21,251,000 14 2,975,000 
NOE tts Be oe ey ccieiae Piel ce tejepexdde eyes eke «Sangeet Sea, eae 3,262,626] 18,523,392 17 3,149,000 
IED ho et eterd tas Pane fig Caeas ees ove epee, Mac Maret mates & cae ato a tages, SG 2,755,273) 15,539,416 20 3,160,000 


Values of Farm Live Stock and of Wool.—Average values for horses and 
cattle (Tables 20 and 21) showed a decline as compared with the previous year, 
_ the falling off being most marked in the Prairie Provinces. Sheep remained at 
‘about the same level as in 1922, and there was some recovery in the price of wool. 
Swine showed a decrease in average value per head in every province. For Canada, 
- horses under one year old averaged $31, as against $34 in 1922; horses one year to 
under three years $66, against $70; horses three years old and over $103, against 
$111.. Cattle under one year averaged $11, the same as for 1922; cattle one year 
to under three years $24, against $25, and cattle three years and over $36, against 
$38. For all descriptions the average value per head for Canada was as follows, the 
corresponding value for 1922 being given within parentheses: horses $63 ($72); milch 
cows $47 ($48); other cattle $26 ($26); total cattle $34 ($35); sheep $8 ($8); swine 
$12 ($15). For swine per 100 lb. live weight the average was $8, as against $10. 

The average price of wool was returned as 20 cents per lb. for unwashed and 
28 cents per lb. for washed, the prices for 1922 being 17 and 24 cents respectively. 

By application of the average values per head to the numbers as returned 
in June last, it is possible (Table 22) to calculate approximately the total value of 
farm live stock in Canada for the year 1923, as compared with 1922, in parentheses, 
as follows: horses $223,154,000 ($264,043,000); milch cows $173,015,000 ($179,141,- 
000); other cattle $143,458,000 ($156,441,000); all cattle $316,473,000 ($335,582,000) ; 
sheep $21,321,000 ($24,962,000); swine $52,312,000 ($57,300,000). The estimated 
total value of these descriptions of farm live stock amounted for 1923 to $613,260,000, 
as compared with $681,887,000 in 1922, $765,964,000 in 1921 and $1,046,717,000 
in 1920. For farm poultry (Table 22) we get for 1923, as compared with 1922 
in parentheses, turkeys $4,459,100 ($4,822,800); geese $1,919,300 ($2,161,300); ducks 
$1,064,200 ($1,118,300); other fowls $32,397,700 ($33,092,900), the total value 
for all descriptions being thus $39,840,300 ($41,195,300). By adding the total 
value of farm poultry to that of horses, cattle, sheep and swine, we get a grand total 
value for farm live stock, including poultry, of $653,100,300, as compared with 
$723,082,300 in 1922 (Table 22). The values of farm poultry per head for each of 
the years 1920 to 1923 are given in Table 23. 
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20.—Average Values of Farm Animals and of Wool, as estimated by Crop Correspon- 


Horses. 

Provinces. incon 1 vonee 

under 

year. 3 
years. 
$ $ 

Canadas 7) ccs. 1921 38 79 
1922 34 70 
1923 31 66 
P. E.Island...... 1921 35 74 
1922 39 76 
1923 35 72 
Nova Scotia....... 1921 41 88 
1922 40 82 
1923 42 88 
New Brunswick .1921 43 96 
1922 46 99 
1923 47 101 
Quebec........... 1921 36 85 
1922 38 85 
1923 39 85 
Ontario........... 1921 48 88 
1922 43 82 

1923 39 76} 
Manitoba......... 1921 aye 75 
1922 33 71 
1923 26 54 
Saskatchewan... .1921 31 71 
1922 20 55 
1923 21 44 
Alberta........... 1921 20 46 
1922 14 32 
; 1923 14 29 
Brit. Columbia. . .1921 33 75 
1922 25 54 
1923 24 57 


dents, 1921-1923. 
Other horned cattle. 
. 1 year 

3 | Milch Under] to 3 

years| cows. years 
d 1 | under a 
Gs year. 3 at 
over. Veara| Over 

$ $ $ $ $ 
123 51 12 26 39 
111 48 11 25 38 
103 47 11 24 36 
112 38 9 20 30 
119 AT 10 23 35 
103 43 9 21 31 
134 44 10 24 41 
133 45 10 23 40 
139 44 11 28 41 
151 40 10 23 33 
155 40 11 25 36 
154 43 12 25 38 
136 46 9 21 33 
135 45 10 22 35 
135 42 10 20 31 
126 59 13 32 47 
121 58 16 33 48 
113 58 15 31 47 
117 45 10 21 31 
110 42 10 23 34 
85 40 9 21 33 
118 49 1 27 40 
93 40 9 22 33 
74 39 9 20 31 
65 48 10 25 37 
60 38 8 19 30 
56 39 9 20 32 
138 85 18 40 58 
105 69 13 30 46 
100 70 12 26 39 


Norte.—See paragraph on the production and value of wool on page 230. 


Wool per lb. 
Sheep. tr 
n- 
washed. nee. 
$ C. c 

6 0 14 0 22 
8 017 0 24 
8 0 20 0 28 
5 0 13 0 19 
7 017 0 21 
6 0 20 0 26 
4 0 15 0 20 
6 0 18 0 23 
6 0 21 0 26 
5 0 13 0 19 
6 019 0 26 
6 0 22 0 29 
6 0 21 0 31 
8 0 21 0 32 
7 0 23 0 32 
8 0 10 0 15 
9 0 15 0 19 
9 0 19 0 26 
6 0 09 0 14 
uf 0 13 017 
ia 0 14 0 20 
6 0 12 0 15 
uf 0 16 0 20 
6 0 18 0 20 
6 0 12 0 20 
7 0 15 0 23 
8 0 19 0 24 
8 0 08 0 12 
9 0 17 0 25 
10 0 17 0 18 


21.—Average Values per head of Farm Animals in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1915-1923. 


Farm Animals. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
ELODBOS ence semerore eee 125 129 126 127 119 106 83 72 63 
Milebicowsinasecsacne 62 70 86 87 92 80 51 48 47 
@thericattle peree sees 45 54 57 61 58 47 28 26 26 
otal cattlems, set 52 61 69 70 70 59 37 oD 34 
Sheen) -si ieee sce 8 10 15 16 15 10 6 8 8 
Swine 14 18 26 26 25 23 14 15 12 
P. E. Island— 

GESES SAS oye eee 106 87 88 103 114 109 84 92 80 
Mintehcowsis 2 nis iten en 42 52 64 71 83 60 38 47 43 
@thercattle: . acu ace 28 35 38 44 53 34 21 26 22 

Total cattle.......:. 34 42 50 54 64 43 28 34 30 
Sheep...... 7 9 14 15 14 8 5 7 6 
PUNO aeree areicr Ite he 13 20 yp 29 27 24 16 19 11 

Nova Scotia— 
FLOPSCSE ade tenl.is leds) tes 121 108 111 117 127 119 98 95 $6 
Milchveowsi%s <<. 2+ >a. 45 53 63 65 76 71 44 45 44 
Othermeatties 62... 72... 32 38 45 44 54 43 27 26 28 

Total cattle......... 38 45 54 53 63 55 3 35 35 
Sheep eerie... 6 7 9 10 11 8 4 6 6 
Swipe) tysete pete aetects 18 18 29 30 29 24 18 18 16 
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21.—_Average Values per head of Farm Animals in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1915-1923—concluded. 


Farm Animals. 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
Horses : 137 127 127 141 138 139 115 110 99 
Milch cows.... 40 49 63 65 70 61 40 40 43 
Other cattle 28 33 40 41 42 39 23 25 26 
Total cattle 34 41 52 51 53 49 31 32 34 
Sbheepee cist oe ccae cates 5 7 10 12 11 8 5 6 6 
SWING Neo tice seco. tees 18 17 27 28 31 22 17 17 16 
Quebec— 
PT OMsGd heres se teas ics 112 115 132 131 134 126 89 100 97 
MATCH COWS. sc neconess + 51 62 82 79 84 75 46 45 42 
Othercattle...ccc00..5- 41 51 46 45 44 38 23 23 22 
Total cattle........ 46 57 63 61 61 56 35 35 33 
(SCE) Uk SehtGD Se Reno 8 11 15 14 13 10 6 8 7 
Dwallennsccct cae score 15 17 29 26 24 26 16 19 15 
Ontario— i 
ET ORSGS sect se ictta craters crete 120 125 113 111 110 108 96 90 84 
Milchscowsteeemees tees 70 76 93 96 107 92 59 58 58 
Other cattlenie sande. coe 48 65 63 67 68 57 34 34 33 
Total cattle.<....... 59 71 79 78 83 71 45 44 44 
Shove\e} ba Uanee ee arn Oe ae 10 13 19 20 18 12 8 9 9 
SWINE cet c cs cette: 14 18 25 27 25 23 13 14 12 
Manitoba— . 
Orse sce ane teens ket 133 128 138 141 131 114 89 84 64 
MIC COWS ae aacirss ek 65 74 88 91 90 71 45 42 40 
Othercattle. oc ccsoenns 44 51 57 64 58 44 23 25 23 
Total cattle. o.c.sss 52 59 69 73 67 52 30 31 29 
MHEG D srtrectan eraser seistes oe 9 12 16 17 15 9 6 7 7 
iShnAbi pe aASaOn © SR AR Sar 15 17 24 26 27 22 14 14 11 
Saskatchewan— 
TEFOTSES hee iae sets one 147 149 138 149 125 108 82 67 53 
69 16: 85 91 91 73 49 40 39 
48 51 59 66 62 45 28 23 21 
54 58 66 73 70 59 33 28 26 
8 10 14 17 15 8 6 7 6 
13 17 25 28 26 20 14 13 10 
NIOTSeSs oestoc sk eee: 113 121 122 107 94 80 64 42 40 
MV ODICOWS telecasts: 69 tH 89 93 89 71 48 38 39 
Other'cattle. 0.03. 3s... 49 56 64 70 60 45 28 on 23 
Total catile........- 53 61 70 74 66 51 32 25 27 
SLOOP ten leone 8 10 15 15 14 10 6 7 8 
SS WANG ease roian stone toietale. ste 13 17 24 24 25 18 13 12 10 
British Columbia— 
ROM SCS teen reeset: 102 108 118 123 129 126 100 78 75 
Milch cows’ ...........- 91 94 103 106 118 125 85 69 7 
Othericattler nn astaeh.. 50 55 65 67 a 72 40 33 27 
Total cattle......... 61 66 73 io 81 99 50 41 39 
RLCOD Patani ns cateiass Sie 8 11 14 15 16 11 8 9 10 
a! OB ena aes BARRE 15 19 21 24 28 21 17 16 14 


22.—Estimated Total Values of Farm Animals in Canada, by Provinces, 1919-1923, and 
of Poultry, 1921-1923. 


Description. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Riorses. .«...i 435,070,000} 361,328,000] 314,764,000} 264,043,000} 223, 154,000 
Milch cows. 327,814,000 278,482,000} 190,203,000} 179,141,000} 173,015,000 
Other cattle 381,007,000 288,491,000] 183,647,000] 156,441,000] 143,458,000 
Total cattle 708,821,000) 566,973,000) 373,850,000) 335,582,000) 316,473,000 
DSRGon ene MS TIF 5 ies Seis 0: 50,402,000 37,263,000} 23.308,000] 24,962,000] 21,321,000 
BENG PrN Ns hrcksta chavo ocsoiahe’ avarete 102,309,000 81,153,000} 54,042,000} 57,300,000} 52,312,000 


Total animals............... 1, 296,602,000) 1,046,717, 000) 765,964,000) 681,887,000) 613,260,000 
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22.—Estimated Total Values of Farm Animals in Canada, by Provinces, 1919-1923, 
and of Pouitry, 1921-1923—con. 


Description. 


Canada—con. 
APUPK OVS Naitsiin set pratela fo Sitateee orate ahs 
(GOESC), erprt sa liro atate ohare re bates aro 


Total poultry............... 
Grand Total................ 


WH OTSES 2. Raines hears tpt ciein oct eeate actress 
IMAI Chi GOwsistaccasihertpoterstete tote onetetsine 
Othertcattlor san atiee nee eee 

Total cattle................. 


Sheep 
Swine.... 


MUPECV So 2. Cay h era yk Fore a ine 
Gecsentt When e en nerd che wee eee 


Total poultry............... 
Grand Total................ 


Nova Scotia— 
MELOLSOS Fatesiwers Batlerintn ner emxoe ae 


GOGSE: 7. Se tectccts etn eeltraei tet 


Total poultry............... 
Grand Total................ 


New Brunswick— 
ELOV BOS seeion whoa hte toinnereahaytiecamiarerthe ian 


foLOK (2) sock PENS OS CADDO aAAC 


GOOSO Ronee ns esa cos eee ee 


Total poultry............... 
Grands Totale; occ. cc eee 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
= - | 4,069,300] 4,822,800} 4,459,100 
3 = 2,134,300] 2,161,300] 1,919,300 
= a 950,900] 1,118,300] 1,064,200 
a - | 30,860,000] 33,092,900] 32,397,700 
a — | 38,015,100] 41,195,300] 39,840,300 
3 — | 803,979,100] 723,082,300] 653,100,300 
3,935, 000 3,880,000] 2,637,000} 3,011,000] 2,575,000 
3,794,000 2'975,000| 2,079,000} 2,482,000] 2,148,000 
4,230,000 3'016,000] 1,782,000] 2,375,000} 1,785,000 
8,024, 000 5,991,000} 3,861,000} 4,857,000] 3,933,000 
1,603,000 1,073, 000 654,000 779, 000 532,000 
1,320,000 1,205,000 688, 000 726,000 473,000 
14,882,000} 12,149,000} 7,840,000} 9,373,000/ 7,513,000 
2 S 18,000 49,700 30, 700 
2 2 74. 400 93, 800 74,700 
a 3 15,500 20, 900 93, 200 
= = 575,900 648, 800 555,000 
= pi 683,800 813, 200 683, 600 
2 & 8,523,800} 10,186,200] 8,196,600 
8, 838, 000 8,066,000] 6,007,000) 5,588,000] 4,769,000 
12,329,000] 12,033,000] 6,259,000] 6,575,000) 5,686,000 
13, 167,000 9,894,000] 5,076,000] 4,570,000} 3,910,000 
25,496,000/ 21,927,000] 11,335,000} 11,145,000/ 9,596,000 
2,877,000 3,260,000] 1,437,000] 2,003,000} 1,513,000 
2:29, 000 1,395,000 937, 000 862, 000 691,000 
39,240,000) 34,648,000} 19,716,000] 19,598,000] 16,569,000 
ES iS 31, 300 33,500 24,000 
= = 38,000 46,000 31,300 
S S 16,000 17,800 27,800 
= = 645,000 746, 400 654, 700 
2 = 730,300 843, 700 737,800 
= - | 20,446,300] 20,441,700] 17,306,800 
10,776,000] 10,666,000] 8,045,000} 7,709,000] 5,026,000 
10, 640, 000 9,013,000] 5,562,000} 5,879,000} 4.561,000 
8,870,000 7.224000] 3,597,000] 3,949,000]  2,.734'000 
19,510,000} 16,237,000} 9,159,000] 9,828,000| 7,295,000 
2,449, 000 2,241,000] 1,185,000] 1,303,000 966,000 
3,291,000 2,044,000] 1,519,000] 1,486,000] 1,070,000 
36,026,000] 31,188,000} 19,908,000] 20,326,000] 14,357,000 
= 2 124,900 201, 500 130,500 
2 = 65,900 71,900 45,000 
= = 17,700 21,000 14; 000 
= = 713,500) 1,192,000 $44, 300 
- = 922,000| 1,486,400] 1,033,800 
- - | 20,830,000] 21,812,400] 15,390,800 
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22._Estimated Total Values of Farm Animals in Canada, by Provinces, 1919-1923, 
and of Poultry, 1921-1923—con. 


Description. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
T@HECCR GS AN AAAS AG Re rent AEC 62, 163,000 55,583,000] 36,219,000} 37,023,000) 33,275,000 
EEG COWS Hants bret etre cies Mciesersiaecerete 88, 734,000 77,311,000] 47,858,000) 45,162,000} 40,436,000 
CUA ORG Ad Royo ae eon ae Oneoe Aare A 50,385,000 41,853,000} 23,299,000} 19,651,000} 18,171,000 
Total cattle............. Lee 139,119,000} 119,164,000) 71,157,000) 64,813,000] 58,607,000 
CCD ae ss ahRNe ene « crercie mates a ateraiate's 13,097,000 10,320,000 6,040,000 7,587,000 5,775,000 
SNR Orc cries SARS ERIOS oH Ree 22,450,000 21,747,000} 13,343,000] 13,664,000} 12,038,000 
Total anmials............... 236,829,000) 206,814,000} 126,759,000) 123,087,000) 109,695,000 
BP EKOY Se, cca iaioie aya es ceiviete, clelateiness = - 528, 500 756, 400 617,300 
SCOR hia see ticle msiecew tie abiele 3 = = 300, 000 304, 400 237,700 
WD WOK Set eEeNe fee oloermic ooteele toa a) = - 111,300 93,400 75,900 
A) Ger TOW Steals on css evar ao ehenedans = = 3,893, 900 6,178, 900 5,913, 800 
Total poultry............... - - 4,833,700) 7,333,100) 6,844,700 
Grand: Dotals:...2eks sak - — | 131,592,700) 130,420,100) 116,539,700 
Ontario— 
1d Ray eat Ante aac OOOR DOSCO coor 79, 153,000 76,197,000) 66,349,000] 61,520,000} 56,823,000 
MInIGHY COWS hee set) ins. se eldcasleition'. 121,623,000} 107,128,000} 71,250,000} 71,167,000} 73,575,000 
@uber ca ttlevt. cue cies «meee soe < 121,272,000 97,879,000) 57,517,000} 54,749,000} 52,311,000 
Totalkeattle..2:) .. RNGen ok 242,895,000) 205,007,000} 128,767,000; 125,916,000) 125,886,000 
NEED nae Stee Maistss ee le tenels sas 19,831,000 13,349,000 8, 249, 000 8,904,000 8,561,000 
FSVANLG Tes. Remote tele aeictale Aeldaists os 42,387,000 37,641,000} 20,659,000] 22,415,000} 20,056,000 
Total animals............... 384,266,000) 332,194,000) 224,024,000) 218,755,000) 211,326,000 
Turkeys - = 1,217,000 1,268,400 1,056, 800 

GESO oc aceite ctehe scicis = sleiayere aialete st - - 1,024, 800 1,058, 200 1,005, 700 
Ducks = = 476, 500 568,300 525,900 
Other fowls = ea 10,909,300) 12,613,400) 13,086,400 

Total poultry............... - - 13,627,600} 15,508,300) 15,674,800 
Grand Total................ - — | 237,651,600] 234,263,300) 227,000,800 
Manitoba— 
IELORSOSt rida eic cn ee nies om coe tema 49,523,000 40,536,000} 37,305,000) 31,599,000} 238,265,000 
WELLeniCOWws Red ers Stade de sakes sas 20,609, 000 15,698,000} 11,378,000} 10,589,000} 10,170,000 
WVEMOL CAUULOT staan erisies Mase onde cen 32,075,000 23,646,000} 13,130,000] 12,302,000 9,952,000 
Total Cattle sas tes casts. 52,684, 000 39,344,000) 24,508,000) 22,891,000) 20,122,000 
SSHCED Arceretettatttora citiertel ieee oun anes 2,518,000 1, 389,000 783,000 789,000 658,000 
POVERO rhc ete a Aohiacieis's rare weictetierct diel stals 7,185,000 4,601,000} 3,039,000} 3,320,000) 3,091,000 
otal antmalss2..-7-2.00 5. 111,910, 000 85,870,000) 65,635,000} 58,599,000) 47,136,000 
Turkeys - - 561, 700 518,300 336, 200 
Ceenes shiek wales = - 160, 300 141,000 84, 100 
Ducks + - 62,800 75,000 . 64,600 
Other fowls - - 2,690,700} 2,210,700] 1,775,500 
Total poultry............... - - 3,475,500) 2,945,000) 2,250,400 
Grand Total inicc.dscssc0 cos - - 69,110,500} 61,544,000) 49,386,400 
Saskatchewan— 

LSC aa rect M nelae's aleawh Serces sas 139, 807,000 101,499,000} 95,463,000} 76,978,000] 59,931,000 
AVIGLe i COWS: etree tieis aisle un: ofeverere aalore 34,040,000 25,879,000} 20,577,000} 18,405,000] 15,645,000 
Mi erICattlagncc.cc..'c co ewe. eersacatereare 62,341,000 43,630,000} 31,662,000] 26,064,000] 24,133,000 

Wotaleattles. ss. 32. ecw. es. 96,381, 000 69,500,000} 52,239,000) 44,469,000) 39,778,000 
BHA COD Sars oiesd certo cavalo wie’ 0 sheesh Ghee 2,204,000 1,287,000} 1,200,000) 1,364,000 874,000 
ReRV IOS tie ieee carat dale wisiels eke dics 11, 242,000 6,438,000} 5,963,000} 7,200,000} 6,893,000 
Total ADAMS Fae tein .sies fae’ 249,634,000) 178,733,000] 154,865,000) 130,011,000) 107,476,000 
REIS VSO. 6 5 eee cias 6 > SANS Solel = - 729,400) 1,114,100} 1,229,000 
MOBO sie trchaicen o's: a15, v's 8 eteiors "aia - - 250,400 238, 200 252,000 
NPHOUS toon c MEET « vcs se eRS cone es - - 146, 500 197, 600 233,500 
OCH ETOWIG 18: vicveciglsrsssiein eresais'e.o18\« dive - - 6,336,300) 4,700,100) 4,478,000 
Total poultry............... = - 7,462,600) 6,250,000) 6,192,500 
Oiramd Total s...42<c0s eens: - — | 162,327,600) 136,261,000) 113,668,500 
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22.—_Estimated Total Values of Farm Animals in Canada, by Provinces, 1919-1923, 
and of Poultry, 1921-1923—concluded. 


Description. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ 8 $ $ $ 
Alberta— 
LOPSGS LAL ene sok sane conn ne tats 75,236,000 59,348,000] 58,283,000} 36,630,000} 33,439,000 
MilGh: COWSiee sce cee cone detec ere 29,957,000 21,698,000] 20,312,000} 14,724,000} 15,808,000 
Othericattlown eh oon. neers 74, 847,000 47,265,000} 39,448,000} 26,124,000] 25,253,000 
Total cattle 104, 804, 000 68,963,000} 59,760,000) 40,848,000) 41,061,000 
Sheep yaork sae een 5, 103,000 3,833,000} 3,348,000] 1,785,000} 1,912,000 
SWING sis. cee pelts acc oeererees: 11, 146,000 5,158,000] 7,188,000) 7,168,000; 7,400,000 
Total animals............... 196,289,000; 137,302,000) 128,579,000} 86,431,000) 83,812,000 
Purkey sec. ates oosnana ememeeetee - - 821,700 829, 800 975,300 
Geeees cia, te et icons Seiler emote - - 185,000 172,300 150, 800 
Dincksaye i Ueetire series ounienre eer - - 71,000 83, 100 75,800 
Otheriowlsse.cotsent soe te eee oe - - 3,173,800 2,896, 000 2,987,400 
Total poultry............... - - 4,251,500} 3,981,200} 4,189,300 
Grand Total................ - — | 132,830,500) 90,412,200; 88,001,300 
British Columbia— 
TOT SES a2, Sate eee toe tee se ae 5,639,000 5,553,000] 4,456,000} 3,985,000} 4,051,000 
IMilchiCOWS Meee eee ine. Coote e iter 6,088, 000 6,747,000} 4,928,000} 4,158,000! 4,986,000 
Othercattle eo. OF ewe jcc ee oe 13, 820, 000 14,084,000 8,136,000} 6,657,000) 5,209,000 
Total’cattlew. 3. vie 19, 908, 000 20,831,000) 13,064,000) 10,815,000} 10,195,000 
ShEOD cecicck aot ee toes Races oes 720,000 511,000 412,000 448,000 530,000 
Soins re eee eee tac eel eee: 1, 259,000 924,000 706, 000 459,000 600, 000 
Total animals............... 27,526,000 27,819,000) 18,638,000) 15,707,000) 15,376,000 
Eure yals.aeeeee temo Canevari: - - 36, 800 51,100 59,300 
(Geese see ee een tre eee - - 35, 500 35,500 38,000 
Pucks 2s A ete hee dicts ls eects ck = - 33, 600 41, 200 33, 500 
Other fowls eee toe enone one - - 1,922,200} 1,906,600} 2,102,600 
Total poultry............... - - 2,028,100) 2,034,400) 2,233,400 
Grand Total................ - - 20,666,100) 17,741,400) 17,609,400 


23.—Average Values per head of Farm Poultry, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1920-1923. : 


Provinces. 


Years. 


Turkeys. 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


bow Oo 
ONd SCONCoNW TOWN HOWS 
Saxs CnNOF COWND wNnowe 


NWwWwEe WP Ee WW Nw Pw 


OADW 
DOW or 


Geese. Ducks. 
$° CG. $ ¢ 
2 80 1 50 
2 42 1 25 
2 28 117 
2 00 1 02 
2 85 1 46 
2 75 1 39 
2 69 1 28 
2 24 1 08 
3 05 1 50 
2 83 1 50 
2 66 1 39 
2 41 1 22 
3 07 1 59 
2-92 1 50 
2 87 155 
2 66 1 41 
2 74 1 59 
2 31 1 38 
2 43 1 36 
2 08 1 21 
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23.—Average Values per head of Farm Poultry, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1920-1923— concluded. 


Provinces. Years. Turkeys. Geese. Ducks. ead 

$c. Ce $2 Ac: Sou nG. 

COREATIO 5c ore coed dee eke 1920 5 00 2 88 1 58 1 19 
1921 4 18 2 48 io 1 05 

1922 By ti 237 1 29 0 99 

1923 2 90 2 15 117 0 94 

WEA IRECOD BAe Son) itincrecn tasked nase oe 1920 3 31 2 55 1325 0 90 
1921 3 20 2 20 1 03 0 78 

1922 2 46 1 91 0 98 0 68 

1923 1 68 1 43 0 77 0 60 

SASHKAUCHLOW AI nates, cs aesich wo tiete ee 1920 3 00 2 50 1 25 0 92 
; 1921 2 85 2 29 1 07 0 70 
1922 2 42 1 96 0 94 0 61 

1923 1 82 1 70 0 83 0 56 

AIDCTER a ae e aa oe ee anes 1920 ORO 2 55 1 22 0 92 
1921 2 90 2 22 1 13 0 70 

1922 2 46 1 92 0 96 0 59 

1923 1 68 1 61 077 0 51 

British Columbia...................... 1920 7 50 3 58 1 85 1 50 
1921 4 30 2 98 1 44 1 37 

1922 3 78 2 69 1 25 1 03 

1923 3 23 2 50 114 1 00 


Egg Production in Canada, 1922 and 1923.—Calculations published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics place the estimated egg production on the farms 
of Canada in 1923 at 202,186,508 dozen, valued at $48,770,780, from 31,064,992 
hens on farms, as compared with 194,058,468 dozen, valued at $48,490,578, from 
29,945,484 hens on farms in 1922. These estimates do not include eggs other than 
those produced on farms. 


4.—Fur Farming. 


Origin of Fur Farming Industry.—Since the early days of the fur trade, 
it has been the practice in Canada for trappers to keep foxes, caught in warm weather, 
alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern industry 
of fur farming. The earliest authentic record of the raising of foxes in captivity 
comes from Prince Edward Island, where about forty-five years ago a number of 
foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. The beauty of the fur of the silver fox 
and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the pelts, caused attention 
to be directed chiefly to this breed, a colour phase of the common red fox, which has 
been established through experiments in breeding carried on by the pioneer fox 
farmers. After 1890 there came a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming 
industry grew rapidly in Prince Edward Island. In 1913 an enumeration by the 
Provincial Commissioner of Agriculture showed 277 fox farms in that province with 
a total of 3,130 foxes’. While experiments were being carried on in Prince Edward 
Island, attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being made in other provinces, 
the records showing that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario 
in 1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. In 1912 and 1913 the Commission of Conserva- 
tion conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of fur farming 
in Canada, and the resulting data, published in 1913, gave an impetus to the 


1 For details by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, December, 1923 (Vol. 16, 
No. 184, pp. 4945). 
2 Census and Statistics Monthly, May, 1914 (Vol. 7, No. 69, p. 110). 
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industry!, The Prince Edward Island Silver Fox Breeders’ Association was formed 
in 1915, and the Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Association in 1920. Fox farming 
is now carried on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms is 
steadily increasing. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds 
of fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher, beaver and muskrat. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the 
furs known as “persian lamb”’, “astrachan’”’ and “broadtail’, are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. Raccoon farms are the most numerous of the miscel- 
laneous class, mink farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellan- 
eous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 


Fur Farms of Canada, 1923.—The term ‘fur farm” includes farms devoted 
entirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals, together with parts of farms where 
the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch of the operations. 
Of such farms there were 1,240 in Canada in 1923, comprising 1,179 fox farms and 
61 farms raising fur-bearing animals other than foxes. Chief in number among the 
latter are raccoon farms numbering 22, mink farms numbering 12 and muskrat 
farms numbering 10. Compared with 1922, the fox farms show an increase of 202 
and the miscellaneous fur-bearing animal farms an increase of 12. Farms for the 
raising of Chinchilla rabbits, of Siberian hares and of coyotes and prairie wolves 
are recorded in 1923 for the first time. Increases in the number of fur farms are 
shown by all the provinces, except Saskatchewan, but the largest proportionate 
increases are in Ontario and Alberta, where the numbers of farms have almost 
doubled. The total value of the fur farms in 1923 was, as shown in Table 24, 
$8,424,964, comprising $2,099,246, the value of land and buildings, and $6,325,718, 
_ the value of the fur-bearing animals. Compared with 1922, an increase of $173,295 
is shown in the value of land and buildings, and an increase of $461,565 in the value 
of the fur-bearing animals, a total increase in the value of property of $634,860. 
Table 25 shows the number and value of fur-bearing animals on fur farms in Canada 
for the three years 1921-23, and Table 26 the number and value of fur-bearing 
animals sold and of pelts sold for the years 1922 and 1923. The former table 
shows that the number of fur-bearing animals on fur farms increased from 30,782 
in 1922 to 40,125 in 1923, and that their value increased from $5,864,153 to $6,325,718. 


Fur-bearing animals sold from fur farms during 1923 numbered 7,106, of the 
value of $1,314,683, as compared with 4,339, value $938,918, in 1922, silver foxes 
comprising 6,084, value $1,286,375, in 1923, as against 3,794, value $910,590, 
in 1922. The total number of pelts sold from fur farms in 1923 was 9,539, of the 
value of $860,468, as compared with 6,024, value $598,607, in 1922. Of silver 
foxes the number of pelts sold was 7,894, value $819,429, as compared with 4,895, 
value $573,806, in 1922. The average value for silver fox pelts was $103.80 in 1923, 
as against $117.30 in 1922. 


Altogether the revenue derived from the sale of live foxes and of pelts totalled 
$2,159,898 in 1923, as compared with $1,526,822 in 1922. Silver foxes and pelts 
amounted in value to $2,105,804 in 1923, and $1,484,396 in 1922. 


For further particulars the reader is referred to the report on Fur Farms, 1923, 
which may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 


1 Fur Farming in Canada. By J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, 
second edition revised and enlarged, 1914. 
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24.—Number of Fur Farms, Value of Land and Buildings, and Value of Fur-bearing 
Animals, 1921-1923. 


Value of Land and Value of Fur-bearing 
Provinces. Fur Farms. Buildings. Animals. 
1921. | 1922. | 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923, 
No. | No. | No. $ $- $ $ $ $ 

Peeh sland ye... 375 435 448 763,235 810,694 791, 636|| 3,397,470] 2,882,240] 2,689,372 
Nova Scotia........ 108} 121 134) 127,724) 129,493)  102,713]/ 371,801) 380,979] 382,973 
New Brunswick..... 64 86 89 132,810 160,605 186, 580 651, 830 679, 100 714,985 
GNCDOC-raaac cons 109 156 211 173, 204 238, 967 247,535 430,607 543,049 673, 590 
Ontario, Seis. £29) 94 128 215 144,049 200, 360 279, 823) 374,517 566, 780 855, 783 
iNanitobar-ajorcc ee 6 19 23 90,850} 202,685}  239,305|/| 406,525) 451,825) 450,130 
Saskatchewan....... 5 9 9 37,075 40, 200 44,311 98, 800 56,050 92,063 
Akbertao.aihe.s hh os 14 26 50 61,875 62, 137 114, 905 105, 460 138, 245 248,725 
British Columbia... 21 30 40 21,100 45,080 57,490 63,735 99,555 122, 587 
’ Yukon Territory.... 16 16 21 37,378 35, 730 34, 948) 76,800 66, 330 95,510 
Wotalss..5.2. 812] 1,026) 1,240] 1,589,300) 1,925,951) 2,099,246] 5,977,545] 5,864,153] 6,325,718 


25.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, 1921-1923. 


Kinds of Animals. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
NOs No. No. $ $ $ 

Silver fox 17,954 22,318 25,186 || 8,789,465 | 5,663,127 6,119,651 
Patch or cross fox 1,237 1,384 1,556 102,850 103,055 108,324 
Red fox 484 435 627 10,035 8,626 10,875 
Blue fox 3 10 12 = 2; 200 1,600 
White fox - 16 2 - 700 100 
TUE atone melee « 210 288 489 5,366 6,051 10,679 
RG CCOON: Soman Sebi gae hee 55 105 159 854 1,313 2,208 
“OLGA S75 ae Se oa e eee 99 34 92 500 396 784 
Martontvge. cits tomcat eos 8 3 11 410 175 950 
Wishor 2 ea Bene oes eS. 5 7 8 700 700 770 
LR). Sh Aa a ee a 2 3 2 200 150 50 
POV OLE Pea thn tive ona steele - - 9 - ~ 111 
Chinchilla rabbit........... - - 222 - - 2,230 
Siberian hare............... - - 24 - - 100 
cern akan li Sheep scccruatene cies be 750 941 883 60,000 68,050 49,800 
IBCAV Ol ten ae are sne cc 40 81 23 1,350 2,400 625 
Niuskraitee swore ses tye oe 2,250 5150 10,820 5,550 7,210 16,861 
Opossiitinnwncareses caer es 9 - - 65 - = 
SCAT cars hoe eerie aanters 2 - - 200 - - 

Wotalsic- ces sco: 23,105 30,782 40,125 | 5,977,545 | 5,864,153 6,825, 718 


26.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals Sold and Pelts Sold from Fur Farms 
in Canada, 1922 and 1928. 


1922. 1923. 
Kinds. Animals Sold. Animals Sold. 
Pelts Sold. Pelts Sold. 
Adults. Young. Adults. Young. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Silver fox..... 785| 202,345] 3,009] 708,245) 4,895) 573,806] 1,623) 351,973] 4,461] 934,402] 7,894] 819,429 
Patch or cross 

LOS MER Cis 89 7,015 142} 10,710 388} 18,003 75 5,391 149 9,078 663] 32,007 
MEGHOK ses 0010 28 704 60 1,425 377 4,494 4] 632 4d 657 414 5,849 
Blue fox....... ~ - - - 1 75 - - - - - - 
White fox..... = - - ~ - - - - - - 12 480 
Mara a eed e's 9 290 66 1,344 74 723 29 668 128 3,413 85 773 
Raccoon......| 17 413 12 630 9 Gl ee e26) 418 11 71 41 165 
S) 01001 ae - - 3 30| 218 525 1 10 - - 4 9 
TOyote.; 0... - - - - ~ - - - - - 33 301 
Chinchilla 

RADDIts 6... - - - - - - - - 150} +1, 600 3 15 
Karakulsheep| 22} 2,150 97| 3,617 20 220) 155} 3,100) 1387) 3,080 96} 1,145 
Beaver....... - - - - 42 700 - - - - - - 
Muskrat...... - - - - - - 40 100 36 90} 294 295 


Total..... 950) 212,917! 3,389| 726,001| 6,024! 598,607] 1,990! 362,292! 5,116] 952,391! 9,539] 860,468 
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5.—Dairying Statistics. 


Dairying is one of the oldest and is now one of the most important industries 
of Canada. The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubtedly 
made by Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 or 70 
cattle on his farm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French Minister, 
sent to New France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy and 
Brittany. In 1667 there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and, in 1671, 
866 in Acadia. The first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither by 
La Motte Cadillac in 1701. In 1823 a herd of 300 cattle was driven north to the 
Red River Settlement and sold to settlers, while cattle in British Columbia date 
from 1837. Modern dairying owes its development and expansion to the factory 
system for the making of cheese and butter, to the introduction from Denmark 
in 1882 of the centrifugal cream separator and to the facilities afforded by improved 
methods of cold storage, which came under Government organization in 1895. 

Creamery Butter.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athel- 
stan, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was installed 
at Ste. Marie, Beauce Co., Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery was 
established in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in Ontario 
was installed at Belleville in 1883. Butter reached its maximum exportation for 
the year ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures for the year 
ended March 31, 1924, show an export of 1,348,968 lb. The quantity of creamery 
butter made in Canada in 1923 was 162,834,608 lb. (Table 27), valued at $56,873,510, 
an increase in quantity over the preceding year of 10,332,708 lb., or 6-3 p.c., and an 
increase in value of $3,420,228, or 6 p.c. The average price per lb. for the whole of 
Canada was 34 cents in 1923, compared with 35 cents in 1922. The production of 
creamery butter in 1923 exceeded in quantity the production of any previous year, 
and was exceeded in value only by 1920, when the average price per lb. was 57 cents. 


27.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1921-23. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,109, 546 1,262,006 1,537,437 452,523 449,303 542,846 
NovarScobiaw. senate: danater 3,094,768} 3,329,426] 3,550,666) 1,306,465 1,244,958} 1,353,118 
New Brunswick............. 1,152,168 1, 224, 930 1,231,471 475,112 467 , 287 456,557 
Quebocsvne ee tee 48/478'403| 57,258,470] 59,214.767]| 17,594,921] 20,024,039] 20,605,992 
Oniariownewsce eters 43,471,532} 51,633,070} 54,873,180)) 16,680,247) 18,218,629] 19,478,505 
Manitoba sateen 8,541,095) 10,559,601) 10,730,060 8,253,057 3,603,491 3,662,444 
Saskatehewan............... 7,030,053 8,901,144) 10,867,010 2,552,698 3,066,573 3,632,377 
Albertase tees cee & aie 13,048,493] 15,417,070! 17,868,853 4,543,007 5,126, 844 5,891, 186 
British Columbia........... 2,818, 552 2,916, 183 2,961, 164 1,277,409 1,252,158 1,250,485 

Totals ane 128,744,610} 152,501,900) 162,834,608!| 48,135,489] 53,453,282] 56,873,510 


Factory Cheese.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, of 
which the “fromage raffiné,’”’ still made on the Isle of Orleans, is probably a survival. 
The United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese and butter-making into the districts 
settled by them, and in 1801 sent their surplus butter and cheese to the United 
States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada was established in Oxford 
county, Ontario, in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories were established in 
the Burkville and Belleville districts of Ontario, in Missisquoi county, Quebec, 
near Essex, New Brunswick, and in Annapolis county, Nova Scotia. These factories 
were established before 1870, and after that date the number rapidly increased. 
In 1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 lb. In 1904 
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cheese reached its maximum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., and the exports of 
cheese for the year ended March 31, 1924, amounted to 116,777,000 lb. The pro- 
duction of factory cheese in 1923 totalled 151,624,376 Ib., of the value of $28,645,192, 
an increase in quantity over the previous year of 11-6 p.c., and an increase in value 
of 31-2 p.c. (Table 28). The average prices per Ib. were 19 cents in 1923 and 16 
cents in 1922. . 


28.—Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1921-1923. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922, 1923. 
lb. Ib. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,681,779) 1,752,233) 1,811,537, 293,651 284,471 346, 428 
RPINOV el SCOUB. « <.s1 seize eo clas 29,440 31,820 34,332 5,578 5,010 6,679 
New Brunswick............. 1,100,382 926,052 825, 369 203,941 147,503 161,497 
Qurebecs Bas. NUNS Lis tee cine 54,242,735) 38,923,770) 46,890,579) 9,197,911] 6,065,539) 8,780,513 
ODtaTIO Gs Beos yeah teste ysione 103,432,696] 92,707,059) 99,556,415] 18,676,380) 15,036,980] 18,846,197 
IMADITOD ENA. : neetrak slsictoee toe 255, 829 102,354 231,530 47,341 16,747 47,191 
Saskatchewan.... 22,659 12,448 118, 920 4,209 2,026 22,061 
INIDORCAM ce tices wee eh aretre 930, 660 931,992} 1,865,608 200,478 183,860 368, 771 
British Columbia........... 421,314 433, 388 290,086 80,541 82,624 65, 855 
Wotal site 32sec 162,117,494) 135,821,116) 151,624,376) 28,710,030) 21,824,760) 28,645,192 


Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—Within recent years there has been 
a large increase in the production of condensed milk. The first milk-condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, and there are now in Canada 25 plants 
for the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk and milk powder. » The 
quantity of condensed milk made in Canada in 1923 was 27,118,581 lb., of the 
value of $3,676,134, an inc~ease in quantity of 5,877,501 lb., or 27-67 p.c. as com- 
pared with 1922. The quantity of evaporated milk made was 45,824,521 Ib., 
valued at $4,309,225, an increase in quantity of 13,431,951 lb. The quantity of 
milk powder and skim milk powder made in 1923 was 11,121,811 lb., valued at 
$1,565,053. Of the 25 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1923, 21 were 
situated in Ontario, and to the total value of products of condenseries of $13,714,978 
Ontario contributed $12,177,770. Table 29 shows the quantity and value of 
products other than butter and factory cheese for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923. 


29.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Products. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 

Condensed milk......... lb. 38,997,936} 5,887,787] 21,241,080} 2,388,319] 27,118,581) 3,676,134 
Evaporated milk........ lb, 31,202,713) 3,428,456) 32,392,570) 38,187,039] 45,824,521] 4,309,225 
Mal pOWGER: .c8c0608. 2% lb. 1,703, 496 554,918} 1,430,466 456,371) 1,325,189 405,743 
Skim milk powder...... lb. 5, 749, 229 830,585] 5,922,250 717,076] 9,796,622} 1,159,310 
Sterilized milk.......... lb. 6,696, 264 719, 009 150,000 11,000 - - 
Sterilized cream........ lb. - - - ~ 180, 714 26,339 
Skim condensed milk.. lp. 1,307,781 51,788) 1,505,354 58,876} 5,204,847 321,274 
Condensed coffee and : 

COA. a5 Nat Sa ceils lb. 324,011 94,065 297,348 60,257 340, 760 75,959 
Whey butter............ lb. 1,337,404 431,114 1,140,386 345,946 1,279,797 386, 356 
(CHE ee See Oe lb. 98,136 9,814 82,538 10,294 558,449 66,334 
BGERLOSIN se sehs occ ls tet cae 3,007,337| 3,967,918} 2,771,925] 3,669,564) 2,789,524) 3,514,046 
IMPSBOUC, «.:5 vende, doce. e0 27,660,810] 12,846,749] 31,097,939} 12,309,128] 32,024,538] 12,795,121 
Cream sold. .(lb. butter es 8,051,215} 5,734,638} 9,219,824) 5,607,315} 11,815,724) 7,101,015 
Buttermilk sold............. - 300, 278 - 269,276 - 291, 912 
SUSTUE 2 - 271,429 - 653,543 - 472,920 

MOY | Berea -— | 35,078,548 -— | 29,694,004 - | 34,601, 688 
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Retrospective Statistics.—In Table 30 the production, and value of creamery 
butter and factory cheese is compared by provinces and for all Canada for the years 
1900, 1910 and 1915, and annually from 1920 to 1923. Table 31 shows the total 
value of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1919 to 


1923. 


30.—Production and Walue of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915 and 1920-1923. 


Provinces and Years. 


Prince Edward Island................ 


Nova Scotia... Pease POUL ee ate race 


New Brunswick #33) oiceean boy an 


Ontario)... co Re eae eon eae 


Manitobaiicacesane seen cea es 


Saskatchewan...............0.ceeceee 


Creamery butter. 


lb. 
36,066, 739 
64,489,398 
83,991, 453 
111,691,718 
128,744,610 
152,501,900 
162,834, 608 


562, 220 
670, 908 
539,516 

1,166, 032 

1,109,546 

1,262,006 

1,537,437 


334,211 

304, 785 
1,240, 483 
2,503, 188 
3,094, 768 
3,329, 246 
3,550, 666 


287,814 
$49, 633 
776,416 
1,053,649 
1,152, 168 
1,224,930 
1,231,471 


24,625,000 
41, 782,678 
36,621,491 
41,632,511 
48,478,403 
57,258,470 
59,214, 767 


7, 589,542 
13, 876,888 
26,414,120 
37, 234,998 
43, 471,532 
51,633,070 
54,873,180 


1,557,010 
2,050,487 
5,839,667 
7,578, 549 
8,541,095 
10,559,601 
10,730,060 


143,645 
1,548,696 
3,811,014 
6, 638, 656 
7,030,053 
8,901,144 
10,867,010 


$ 

7,240, 972 
15,597,807 
24; 385, 052 
63,625,208 
48, 135,439 
53,453,282 
56,873,510 


118, 402 
156,478 
151,065 
674,744 
452,523 
449,303 
542,846 


68, 686 
88,481 
346,011 
1,518,757 
1,306, 465 
1,244,958 
1,353,118 


58,589 
212,205 
231, 838 
606,891 
475,112 
467,287 
456,557 


4,916,756 
9,961,732 
10,899,810 
23,580,949 
17,594,921 
20,024,039 
20, 605, 992 


1,527,935 
3,331,025 
7,534,653 
21,343,858 
16,620, 247 
18,218, 629 
19,478,505 


292,247 

511,972 
1, 693,503 
4,282,731 
3,253,057 
3,603,491 
3,662,444 


29,362 
381,809 
1,055,000 
3,727,140 
2,552,698 
3,066,573 
3,632,377 


Factory cheese. 


lb. 
220,833,269 
199, 904, 205 
183,887,837 
149, 201,856 
162,117,494 
135,8 1,116 
151,624,376 


4,457,519 
3,293, 755 
2; 260,000 
2,081,277 
1,681,779 
1,752,233 
1,811,537 


568, 147 
264,243 
125,580 
52,638 
29,440 
31,820 
34,332 


1,892,686 
1,166, 243 
1,165,651 
1, 235,008 
1,100,382 

926,052 

825,369 


80, 630, 199 
58,171,091 
54,217,113 
52,162,777 
54, 242.735 
38, 923,770 
46,890,579 


131,967,612 
136,093 951 
125,001, 136 
92,784,757 
1038 , 432,696 
92,707,059 
99,556,415 


1,289,413 
694,713 
726,725 
116,229 
255,829 
102,354 
231,530 


6,000 
26,730 


28,367 
22,659 
12,448 
118,920 


$ 
22,221,430 
21, 587, 124 
27,097,176 
39, 100, 872 
98,710,030 
21,824,760 
28,645, 192 


449, 400 
354,378 
327,700 
525,635 
293,651 
284,471 
346,428 


58,321 
29,977 
18,837 
14,865 
5,578 
5,010 
6,679 


187, 106 
129,677 
168,086 
336, 409 
203,941 
147,503 
161,497 


7,957,621 
6,195,254 
7,571, 691 
13,372,250 
9,197,911 
6,065, 539 
8,780, 513 


13,440,987 
14, 769,566 
18,831,413 
24,605, 823 
18,676,380 
15,036, 980 
1 eee aa 


124,025 
81,403 
108,008 
31,611 
47,341 
16,747 
47,191 


868 
3,396 


7,790 
4,209 
2,026 
22,061 


‘ 
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30.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1990, 1910, 1915 and 1920-1923—concluded. 


Estab- 


Provinces and Years. lish- Creamery Butter. Factory Cheese. 
ments. 
No. lb. $ lb. $ 
PBMC Re see res chan hd chsralc, s2euh apace Deeraeaicns 1900 18 601,489 123,305 21,693 3,102 
1910 56 2,149,121 533, 422 193,479 23,473 
1915 62 7,544, 148 2,021,448 381,632 68,441 
1920 55) 11,821,291 6,555,509 398, 750 110,355 
1921 49} 13,048,493 4,543,047 930, 660 200,478 
1922 60} 15,417,070 5,126,844 931,992 183,860 
1923 84| 17,868,853 5,891, 186 1,865,608 368, 771 
British Columbia..................... 1900 8 395,808 105,690 - - 
: 1910 9 1, 206, 202 420,683 - - 
1915 29 1,204,598 451,724 10,000 2,000 
1920 34 2,062,844 1,334,624 342,053 96,1384 
1921 34 2,818,552 1,227,409 421,314 80,541 
1922 30 2,916, 183 1, 252,158 433,388 82,624 
1923 31 2,961, 164 1,250, 485 290, 086 65,855 


31.—Total Value of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1919-1923'. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AMADA Se ee goes td Me eea ee thee 135,196, 602] 146,336, 491/111,924,0172| 104,972,046) 120,129,390 
Prince Edward Island.. ~ 1,184,163 1,252,013 786, 696 793,819 950,095 
Nova SCotian hess... ave o as 1,974, 269 2,517,338) 1,517,870}. 1,917,033) 2,325,825. 
- New Brunswick. . A 1,167,256] 1,196,354 897, 288 858,765) 1,099,474 
MUEHEC.. Nat faa ce ...| 386,790,037] 37,732,572} 26,796,939} 26,089,578] 29,386,505 
Ontario.. 3 69,897,519) 75,926,248] 60,046,795] 53,542,605} 63,114,425 
Manitoba....... 7,042,646] 7,788,178] 6,052,676} 6,459,886] 6,531,902 
Saskatchewan.... eh 5,042,377] 5,536,245) 4,197,808} 4,553,541) 5,083,910 
BATS Y GA AM nies Bio one wie arewieihe So ete ble 7,872,541] 8,838,298} 6,522,814] 6,831,470} 7,971,211 
SMOLIN CONTIN OD ic cies apelagrecals eta, aleve seis 4,225,794] 5,549,245} 3,977,820} 8,925,399] 3,657,043 


P61 The total value of dairy products i in 1901 and various subsequent years is shown in the ‘‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada,”’ immediately following the Table of Contents. 
2 Includes the sum of $1,127,311, not apportioned by provinces. 

Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese.—tThe statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a 
large production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy 
butter, and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are 
collected of these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the pro- 
duction of dairy butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of 
home-made cheese 1,371,092 lb., value $154,088. According to the census of 
1921 the production of dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 Ib., worth $50,180,952, 
and of home-made cheese 533,561 lb., worth $123,283. The production of dairy 
butter in 1923 is estimated at approximately 100 million lb., of the value of 
$32,000,000, thus making the total estimated production of butter, including dairy 
butter, for 1923, 262, 834, 608 lb., valued at $88,873,510. A es ee 


te Total Value of ‘Dairy Prodces earns total value of the dairy products of of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $276,480,386, including $146,336,491, products 
of dairy factories, $50,180,952 dairy butter, 2*23,283 home-made cheese, $4,319,081 
ice-cream made in confectionery establishments, and $75,520,579, the value of milk 
used whole as apart from that delivered to dairy factories. For 1923 the total is 
estimated at approximately $238,693,885, comprising the products of dairy factories, 
$120,120,390, dairy butter, $32,000,000, confectioners’ ice cream, $3,840,476, and 
milk used whole as apart from that sold by the dairy factories, $82,733,019. 
84111—16} 
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6.—Fruit Production. 


’ The wild fruits of Canada are numerous and varied. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries grow wild almost as far north as the Arctic Circle, 
their flavour usually being unexcelled by that of cultivated varieties. The blue- 
berry grows in great profusion over a large part of Eastern Canada, while the cran- 
berry also is found over wide areas throughout the Dominion. Other wild fruits 
include the. saskatoon or juneberry of the Prairie Provinces, the choke cherry, 
the pin or bird cherry, the buffalo berry, the blackberry, the salmon-berry and the 
cloudberry. Wild plums are found all through the eastern provinces and wild 
grapes as far north-westward as northern Manitobae 


Canadian climatic and soil conditions, moreover, are eminently fitted to the 
production of cultivated and improved varieties, and it is characteristic of the Can- 
adian farm to find orchard or garden fruits produced for household needs, if not for 
sale as ordinary farm products. While commercial fruit growing is by no means 
restricted to a few large districts and is often a feature of agricultural production 
in suburban areas, a few districts nevertheless are noted as being the more important 
centres of fruit production. The Annapolis and adjacent valleys in Nova Scotia, 
the Niagara peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan valley in British Columbia are 
perhaps outstanding, but the northern shore of lake Ontario, the Georgian Bay 
district, the areas adjacent to Montreal in Quebec, the lower British Columbia 
mainland and Vancouver island are also noted for their fruit crops. 


The smaller fruits grown for sale generally find a market in nearby towns or 
cities, although many shipments are made from rural districts by rail or water to 
more distant centres of consumption. Apples, which are probably the most important 
~ Canadian fruit, meet with ready sale in British and European markets where their 
attractive appearance, flavour and good keeping qualities have gained a wide 
reputation. Practically all varieties of fruit are prepared in canneries located near 
the centres of production and are shipped to both domestic and foreign markets. 


Origin and Growth of Fruit farming.—In Nova Scotia the apple-growing 
industry has assumed great importance, the bulk of the crop being exported to 
Great Britain. There are records of the growth of apples in Acadia from 1635. 
The census of 1698 showed that at Port Royal alone there were 1,584 apple trees 
distributed amongst 54 families, of whom many had orchards of from 75 to 100 trees. 
At Beaubassin, in 1698, the census showed 32 acres in fruit trees. The first apples 
exported from the province are said to have been shipped by sailing vessel from 
Halifax to Liverpool in 1849, the price realized being $2 per barrel. In 1856 a 
shipment of 700 barrels was made by schooner to Boston, U.S.A., the price realized 
being $2.75 per barrel. The first experimental commercial shipments of apples 
to England from the Annapolis valley were made in December, 1861, but proved 
disappointing. The first steamer to carry apples direct from Annapolis Royal to 
London was the ‘‘Neptune”, which sailed on April2, 1881. Theshipment consisted 
of 6,800 barrels, and arrived in London in 14 days. This venture was fairly success- 
ful, and from that time the business has continued to increase in volume. Up to 
1890, however, the production of apples in Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 
barrels, but after that date there was a pronounced increase in acreage and production, 
and in 1909 the production reached a million barrels. A record crop of about 
1,900,000 barrels was produced in 1911, when 1,734,876 barrels were marketed, 
and further records were made in 1919 when the gross crop exceeded two million 
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barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and sold from the Annapolis 
valley and adjacent valleys, which comprise a district of about T00 miles long by 
from six to eleven miles wide. 


There are records to show that in 1663 apples were being produced in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and it is here that the celebrated Fameuse apple is thought to 
have originated. The capabilities of this province for the production of apples of 
the finest appearance and best quality are very great; but at present there are not 
sufficient apples grown for the local demand, and large quantities are therefore 
annually imported. 


In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of fruit capable 
of cultivation in Canada has reached its highest development, apples have been 
‘grown from the middle of the eighteenth century; but commercial orcharding has 
developed only within the past 50 or 60 years, and was only made possible when the 
building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be transported rapidly. The 
great winter apple districts include the border of lake Ontario, extending back 30 
miles and more from the lake, the shore of lake Huron and Georgian bay, several 
miles in depth, and the south-western part of the province. Farther east and 
north and including an area east of the lake Huron district, there are large areas of 
land where the hardier varieties of apples are most suitable. Im the Niagara 
fruit-growing district, besides apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries, small 
fruits and grapes are produced upon a large scale. 


In British Columbia’ commercial fruit growing is of comparatively recent 
origin; but the development of commercial orcharding has been very rapid, espec- 
jally during the last ten years. The first apple trees were planted about 1850, 
but not until after the completion of the Canadian Pacific railway in 1886 were 
there many trees planted for commercial purposes. The census of 1891 gave the 
area devoted to all kinds of fruit as 6,500 acres; in 1921 the census showed a total 
fruit acreage in the province of 43,569 acres. The most noted fruit district is the 
Okanagan valley, containing some of the finest orchards in the province or in the 
Dominion. The boxed apples from British Columbia are found in season on all 
the important markets in Great Britain and Europe. Pears, plums, peaches, 
apricots, cherries and small fruits are grown on a large scale. 


The Fruit Marks Act, first passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1901, made the 
grading of commercial apples compulsory. In 1923 all previous legislation of this 
kind was replaced by the Fruit Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 15) which provides for govern- 
ment inspection, imposes penalties for dishonest packing, and defines the grades 
under which the different descriptions of fruit shall be sold. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing 
fruit trees, collected at the census of 1921, are published in Table 32, together with 
comparative figures for 1911; from these it may be seen that only in peaches was 
_there an increase during the decade in the number of bearing trees. Nevertheless, 
when the statistics of production of Table 33, also collected at the census, are con- 
sulted, there is evident a great increase since 1910 in the production of apples, 
peaches, plums and cherries. This may indicate that to-day fruit growing is on a 
much more scientific basis than in the past, and that the yield per bearing tree is 
larger because of the greater attention given to the selection of stock and the care of 
trees. 
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32.—Fruit Trees, bearing and non-bearing, together with average number per farm 
-and per 100 acres of improved land, 1911 and 1921. 


Trees per 100 
Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. pisete acres 
Kinds. P improved 
land. 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. | 1921. | 1911. | 1921. 
: No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. 
Fruit Trees— 
‘Apples caine. ents sorcaateateesearemle 10, 617,372] 9,802,218) 5,599,804) 2,649, 740 - | 17-51 -— | 17-57 
LACEY EE ace ROCHE COO ROL 839,288] 1,021,709] 1,056,359 174,513 - 1-68 - 1:69 
GAL Fe aeartet clche ole eee eee TIS 581, 704 501, 586 385, 538 172,304 -| 0-95 - 0:95 
PI UII. cPocie, Nessie, cuevtrolsistastatsceeies 1,075, 130 985, 267 637, 220 266, 889 - 1:76 ~ 1:77 
CHELTY. stn cect eee eee 741,992 688, 504 495,082 195,999 - 1-24 - 1-25 
Otheris..upneksi:t Soakearweeaces 146, 659 - 141, 233 - - - = 2 
Motalins de itaeeee et 14,002, 145]12, 999, 284) 8,315,236] 3,459,445 — | 23-14 — | 23-23 


33.—Fruit production for all Canada, together with the average production per farm 
and per 160 acres of improved land, 1900, 1910 and 192¢. 


Total Production. Average Production. 
Kinds. ‘ Per 100 acres 
1900. | 1910. | 1920. Reg improved land. 


1900. 1910. 1920. 1900. 1910. 1920. 


Orchard fruits— 
Apples...... bush. |18,626, 186/10, 618,666)17,475,414| 34-238} 14-87) 24-57) 61-75} 21-79} 24-66 
Peaches...... “ 545,415) 646,826] 1,076,223 1:00 0-90 1-51 1-81 1-33 1-52 
OATS Toe ee 531,837} 504,171} 521,0°6 0-96 0-70 0-70 1:76 1-03 0-74 
Pumice MY 557,875 508, 994 808,369 1-02 0-71 1-14 1:85 1:05 1-14 
Cherri¢saae . * 336,751 238,974 502,447 0-61 0:33 0-71 1-11 0-49 0-71 
Allother... “ 70,396 47, 789 - 0-18 0:07 - 0-23 0-09 - 
Totallecs.. “ 120, 668, 460/12, 565,420/20,383,489] 37-95) 17-58; 28-63) 68-51) 25-78) 28-77 
Small fruits— 
renee rg iil Ib. |24,3802, 634/32, 898, 438/33,269,412| 44-62} 46-03] 46-79) 80-56) 67-50} 46-94 
straw- 
berries..... qt. — |18,686, 662/15, 411,188 ~ 26-15) 21-67 - 38-35] 21-74 
Raspberries “ - 1 | 8,378,718 = 1 11-78 - i 11-82 
Currants and 
gooseber- 
TieSesls: “ 121,707,791) 3,830,609} 2,002,136] 39-85 5-36 2-82} 71:96 7°86 2-82 


Other small 
fruits..... «“ - | 9,000,208} 843,407 -| 12-60 


18-47 1-19 


_ 

ry 

oO 
! 


1 Included with other small fruits. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—For each of the five years 1919 
to 1923, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture have co-operated to collect and publish 
statistics (1) of the quantities and values of commercial apples produced in Canada 
and (2) of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by nursery- 
men in Canada. ‘Table 34, following, shows the estimated production and value 
of commercial fruits in Canada for each of the four years, 1920-23. The statistics 
for 1920 are those of the census of 1921 and for the year 1920 the values given re- 
present the prices received by the growers. For the other years, 1921, 1922 and 
1928, the values given represent the average wholesale prices at different city 
markets, and not the prices received by the growers. To this extent, therefore, the 
values for 1920 are not comparable with those of the years 1921-23. The total value 
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to growers of the various kinds of fruit specified represents for the year 1920 a total 
of $26,954,401. The total estimated value of the commercial fruit production, 
as computed from the average wholesale prices in the city markets, was for 1921, 
$45,262,788, for 1922, $33,899,121 and for 1923, $33,169,343!. 


34.—Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1920-1923. 


Total fees Total 
Years. quantity. price. value. 
brl. $ Pcts: $ 
Apples— 
EZ eee ici ove eqruath tvichs binarort ie siaisions ata CEng tare Aart on8 ath soars te 3 5,828, 632 258 | 15,016,607 
Ht GM Oeite oon conaimeieinie cine ect oroteroferactnte a /ercraclsroin Oa ative Gen eos 5,367, 700 6 67} 35,821,090 
PAE eh evry hc PRET ers 5 0 RI a PCI 2 RR FS ge 5,048,405 4 90 24,692, 182 
OU 20 ee Perera rer cesee eee are I aleve orale exciatates StOIeTs ater a eo ata tiie cea ee Bee oe ale 4,493, 183 5 45 | 24,489,350 
Pears— bush. 
EQ 20 ee wreete sure c, Ne sioheinleveiatatactane oto cteselals Ws aisle cheater asetolo aise as paveks 520,330 1 38 715,776 
INVA Laas 5 tte A RR ATIC OA OER Tee eRe eee op On ee 435,968 2 58 1,124, 162 
1 OUD ety Sey tele ovate lotietemitotee ates 461,227 1 45 668,854 
LOS Sines Steere cee ares tie soe 227,335 2 42 550,587 
Plums and Prunes— 
O20 Fa. caine pears isi ors si eka 809, 363 1 21 979, 237 
1921.. 2 575,575 1 47 844,412 
TODD OR AAT Ne ape rok aerate aan 408, 438 1 28 522,393 
UPR Te Bo GOD OOO CIC ERLE TORO RIEE DOSE cP eee Bre eee Sie aiion 348, 482 2 00 696,964 
Peaches— 
MQ ZO Rice ro asor trai a stotere oh tate AU A ores rate perceties sialntacsl a Gye asia Aeies ste Taactels 1,077,195 119 1, 281,632 
1G DUS Teche is ce ee er a eT Hoe ole ote MO oa eiaonine cade sleet 366,715 2 30 844,936 
O22 ets ore TAR sales ERIE RIDE. Geta Ne MTU aE rots Dey enti shoeencia ate eis 577,561 1 56 904,325 
IPE eI See Re ca cAgESO SEC OTRAS EEE SAE: Sei Rea ae ea 403, 660 2 916,050 
'Apricots— 
LO DIGS Shs scboteiates eto saim Akal <r Trace ots eh 3s tabla ew: a esata aeianale rots elo /e eke e's RE 31,205 - = 
LO eee eae rede Pavers love, Oe seed ORs Iack SOROS EEE Se Ce SEAN 37, 766 - = 
LOD ae eR easel eon tiene MTG Rare, tA Osc eI Rare eta ala earee iets 82,850 = -— 
Cherries— 
BOA ai Biaterere ee eats cate ae arele, wale via letra tig Mite. F archer nterereoeniy hit stiecalonn ota state 485, 128 2 38 1,153,429 
LOS Nee Searels. Rev crarto tte Ha IMS ea isiseaie Cis RES ose tate sb ear ate ale 211,210 2) 75 580,827 
DOO ero ORAM Lele orofacial Te Seas Aare rane Se RO RC Ee es rnc 202,740 2 38 481,850 
GS Seer fey APM ere aioe apd Patch es Bevo a ecto ote Meee Nar a eceeee nce 203,125 3 56 722,440 
Strawberries— qt. 
OVO San Apc Se ROR Ie SGN akties Gtr SP alee ea OREM Sintec ea ia 15,658,346 0 19 2,977 041 
DOL Misra a iat teks SETLES De ASAE sa eee abl sicturg anya a aoe 10, 149,000 0 16 1,622,960 
NOD Dee areaee a doe lesdon tarsi tiore AG = nthe se acne ac egs toe cists cee Sorcha ne 8,678, 200 0 18 1,526,050 
JSPR 22 ee So ee cor MRE PIN mare oe Loreen Aare t Dae Ober ee eathees 04 v, 652, 200 0 17 1,513,230 
Raspberries— 
LO DOi re chy Mirerere Sela Mit ciera tas eI oreo idk Gi oleae arhetraes. 8,360,518 0 23 1,962,681 
RO 21d cece, seocPet seaee.s OTP ts lic. haus Ai esoyel MORN AaB e AE hae BpOUr has ate 7,522,950 0 15 1; 123,001 
LOD eas cetera cre ihe aes Oe bk SOIR rere ee ie one Tie iat aia atten 6,271, 725 0 18 1.159, 287 
1ST ec RE RE ONG Ea eae MIMS DOE Aiea eik Bears Bee aE ae ee Be fd 4,496,840 0 23 1,044,001 
Other Berries— 
1920 2,827,241 0 19 539, 138 
: 2,931,790 0 17 489,062 
2,837,549 0 15 428, 757 
2,527,700 0 20 494,691 
lb. 
33,269,412 0 07 2,328,860 
46.872, 308 005 |- 2,812,338 
70,308, 462 0 05 3,515,423 
42,185,077 0 06 2,742,030 


7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Sugar.—The making of maple sugar, which is confined entirely to the 
American continent, had a very early beginning, as before the advent of the white 
man, the Indian had learned to extract and concentrate the sap of the maple tree. 
On the approach of spring, the trees were gashed with the tomahawk, in a slanting 
direction, and beneath the opening was inserted a wooden chip or spout to direct 
the fluid, drop by drop, into receptacle resting on the ground. The sap was 


1 See Report on the Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1920-23, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1924. 
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caught in a birch-bark dish and boiled in earthen kettles. The small quantity of 
dark, thick syrup thus made was the only sugar available to the Indians, and is 
stated by early writers to have been highly prized. The first settlers learned from 
the Indians the art of maple sugar making and followed for perhaps a century their 
crude methods of manufacture, except for the substitution of iron or copper kettles 
for vessels of clay or bark. In the early days, before the timber acquired much 
value, the axe continued to be used for tapping the trees, and the sap was caught in 
wooden troughs and conveyed in buckets to a central point to be boiled. The 
boiling was done in large iron kettles suspended from a pole in the open woods, 
in a sheltered location but with no protection from the sun, rain, snow or the ashes, 
falling leaves, moss and bits of bark that were driven about by the wind. The 
products made by this crude method were strong in flavour, dark in colour and 
variable in quality. In the past 50 years, however, maple sugar making 
has become a rather highly organized commercial industry. An early improvement 
was the substitution of the auger for the axe in tapping, coopered buckets taking 
the place of the birch-bark “caso” or hewn sap trough, while tne kettle gave way 
to the evaporating pan which has in late years developed into the modern evaporator 
with corrugated bottom and separate compartments. Not alone for the conserva- 
tion of the life of the tree but also for cleanliness in sugar making, the wooden spout 
has almost disappeared in the most advanced sections; in fact, the present tendency 
is toward the use of metal in every article of equipment with which the sap, syrup 
or sugar comes in contact. The increasing cost of labour is being met by the 
ingenious inventor, who has provided facilities for taking full advantage of the law 
of gravitation in handling the fluid, which in a well equipped plant flows of its own 
‘accord from the collecting tank to the storage vat, thence to the evaporator and, 
-when boiled to the proper consistency, into the receiving can. Indeed, when the 
profile of the sugar orchard will permit of it, pipe lines are made to conduct the 
sap from outlying collecting centres to the camps where evaporation takes place.! 
According to estimates made by the late Dr. Archibald Blue in 1912, the 
approximate average annual production of maple sugar from 1851 to 1911 was in 
millions of lbs. as follows: 1851-1861, 13-5; 1861-1871, 17-5; 1871-1881, 19; 1881- 
1891, 22-5; 1891-1901, 21-2; 1901-1911, 19-6.? 
Annual statistics of maple products in Quebec have been collected since 1918, 
and Table 35 presents these statistics from that year until 1923. 


35.—Production and Value of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup in Quebec, 1918-1923. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. ~ Total 
Years. Average : Average AG i 
- Quantity. price Value. Quantity. price Value. Sorin 
per lb. per gallon. VES 
‘ $ $ gallons. $ $ $ 

1918 eae oe LOM roneee 0-15 1,526,043 1,928,201 1-50 2,892,301 4,418,344 
LOLS seer ee lomo xO 0-25 3,088,417 1,470,275 2-25 3,675, 687 6,396,435 
NOOR S t3. tates 15,615,141 0-20 3, 123,028 1,449,649 2-50 3,624, 123 6,747,151 
LOA Pesach els PeeeoONOLs: 0-15 1,842,827 1,375,635 1-80 2,476 143 4,318,970 
Deanne ae 9,016,650 0-15 1,352,497 1,575,074 1-80 2,835, 133 4,187,630 
GZS eeeoete sae 8,215,975 0-15 1, 232,396 1,250,650 1-80 2,251,170 3,483,566 


In Table 36 are given approximate estimates of the commercial production 
and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada by provinces, for the year 1924. 
These estimates are based upon the data collected through crop correspondents 


1From ‘‘The Maple Sugar Industry in Canada,’”’ by J. B. Spencer, B.S.A., 3rd edition, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1923. 2 Census and Statisties Monthly, January, 1912 (Vol. 5, No. 44, p. 26). 
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and owners of large maple groves by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and applied 
to the number of trees reported as tapped by the census of 1921. The tableshows 
that for the whole of Canada the estimated production of maple sugar in 1924 
was 9,385,415 Ib. of the value of $1,907,599, and of maple syrup 1,970,696 gallons 
of the value of $4,083,542, the total value of sugar and syrup being $5,991,141. 


36.—Production and Value of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup in Camada, 1924. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
Value 
Provinces. Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity.| price Value. | Quantity.| price per} Value. an 
per lb. gallon. Syrup. 
. lb. $ $ gallons. $ $ $ 
Cann are oe eck Sar ts 9,385,415 0-20) 1,907,599) 1,970,696 2-07) 4,083,542) 5,991,141 
INOWanSCOUlsiE one ccna: 51,500 0-34 17,510 , 065 2-64 25, 252 42,762 
New Brunswick............ 50,110 0-34 17,037 10, 649 2-57 27,368 44,405 
UCD EC as se ate Tee aie oleae 8,876,525 0-20} 1,775,305) 1,176,656 1-90] 2,235,646] 4,010,951 


ONTARIO Pec tae rcloges Sree ay eeters 407, 280 0-24 97,747 773, 826 2-321 1,795,276! 1,893,023 

Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—The earliest attempts to establish a 
beet-sugar industry in Canada were made about 35 years ago, and for some time 
large beet sugar factories were operated at Farnham, Coaticook and elsewhere in 
the province of Quebec under a system of bounties from the Dominion Government. 
Annual experiments at the Ontario Agricultural College, from about the year 1889, 
demonstrated the suitability of the soil and climate of Ontario for the production 
of beetroots with sugar percentage and coefficient of purity practically equal to 
those grown on the continent of Europe. Choosing localities with the other neces- 
sary requisites of abundant water, transportation facilities and a plentiful supply 
of labour, four beet sugar companies began operations in 1902 with the aid of a 
bounty provided by Act of the Ontario Legislature, bonuses voted by the rate- 
payers of Dresden ($40,000) and Wallaceburg ($30,000) and customs concessions 
from the Dominion Government for the importation of machinery. These com- 
panies were the Ontario Sugar Co., Ltd., of Berlin (now Kitchener), the Dresden 
Sugar Co., Ltd., the Wallaceburg Sugar Co. and the Wiarton Beet Sugar Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. From 1903 to 1914, when it went out of business, there was 
also in operation the Knight Sugar Co., at Raymond, Alberta. In this province, 
bounties for sugar beets were provided by the Alberta Government for the five 
years ended 1910. During the first four years, the tonnage of Canadian-grown 
beets increased from 51,067 in 1902 to 118,095 in 1905, and the value of sugar from 
$385,678 to $1,045,288. In the same period $1,442,961 were paid to farmers for 
beets, $525,045 to employees for wages, and the value of the sugar manufactured 
was $2,728,853.1 The bonus of the Ontario Government was } a cent per lb., and 
was paid from 1903 to 1907, when it expired. In 1909, when the Ontario beet sugar 
industry had been seven years in operation, only the two factories at Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, and Raymond, Alberta, were active. The Wiarton factory was closed 
after two seasons, the Dresden factory had been dismantled and the plant removed 
to Wisconsin, U.S.A., and the Berlin factory was idle pending reorganization. 
Eventually in 1909, three factories situated at Chatham, Wallaceburg and Kitchener 
came under the control of the Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., of Chatham, but during 
the last four years (1921-1924) only the two factories at Chatham and Wallaceburg 
have been in operation.? 


1 Canada Year Book, 1905, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
2 These notes are derived partly from an article on ‘‘The Beet Sugar Industry in Canada,’’ Labour 
eve ae 1903, pp. 762-771, and Bulletin IX ‘‘The Beet Sugar Industry’’, Census and Statistics Office, 
ttawa, 1909. 
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37.—_Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1923. 


A Production 
Veate Acres Yield Total aver ae Total of refined 
7 grown per acre. yield ie van value. beetroot 
: Pp sugar 
acres tons tons $ ©6cts $ lb 

LOL eas crae hoo tercts sinieegn sites 20,677 8-50 175,000 6 59 | 1,154,000 | 21,329,689 
ODD ise se wecieten eee 18,900 10-50 201,000 5 00 | 1,005,000 | 26,767,287 
MOLS Te cteesitee citdaccine 17,000 8-75 148,000 6 12 906,000 | 26,149,216 
LOLA irae Nea ast sstet cc oee 12,100 9-00 108, 600 6 00 651,000 | 31,314,763 
LOTS erie mesg ns ecm ere 18,000 orgs 141,000 5 50 775,500 | 39,515,802 
HOU Gi ce te care ice eure tesaichareters 15,000 4-75 71,000 6 20 440,000 17,024,377 
[OUTS Sees ete cee aire 14,000 8-40 117,600 6 75 793,800 | 23,376,850 
TOTS rach ssaie eleieiis tes savecsre ac 18,000 11-25 204,000 12 71 | 2,593,715 | 50,092,835 
(I ene ne adorbtomans dunoee 18,800 9-50 180,000 14 61 | 2,630,027 | 37,839,271 
LO20 ierevaysics otereth ese Marte cTs «oss 34,491 9-94 343, 000 15 47 | 5,307,243 | 89,280,719 
CN one Colbicch Morn OcceG 25,535 7-80 199,334 990] 1,974,384 | 52,862,377 
192 Fae areal worsen ares o> 14,955 8-55 127,807 7 56 966,521 | 29,911,770 
1923 Mab cics scctslcn rece terse 17,941 8-87 159, 200 12 08 | 1,922,668 | 39,423,160 


At the estimated average wholesale price of 94 cents per lb., the total value 
of the beetroot sugar produced in 1923 is $8,745,200, as compared with 53 cents 
per Ib. and $1,645,885 total value in 1922, and 6-7 cents per lb. and $3,554,203 
total value in 1921. 


The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1923, 45-5 million short tons from 4,721,100 acres. 
The production in 1923 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in-thousands of 
tons as follows: Germany 9,586; the United States 6,893; Czecho-Slovakia 6,641; 
France 4,060; Italy 2,976; Poland 2,838; Belgium 2,245; Holland 1,896; Spain 
1,345 and Sweden 1,148. 


Tobacco.—<According to the census, the total Canadian area under tobacco in 
1921 was 16,621 acres, as compared with 36,891 acres in 1920, and the total pro- 
duction in 1920 was 82,660,061 lb. of the value of $4,375,596. Of the 1920 total, 
19,279,246 lb., of the value of $2,615,388, were produced upon 19,621 acres in 
Ontario, and 13,365,519 lb., of the value of $1,758,213, were produced upon 17,252 
acres in Quebec. Of the total area in 1921, viz., 16,621 acres, 6,663 acres were grown 
in Ontario and 9,958 acres in Quebec. 


Taking only the totals for both provinces, Table 38 shows the results of 1923, 
as compared with 1921 and 1922. 


38.—Estimated Area and Yield of Fobacco in Ontario and Quebec, 1921-1923. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922, 19238, 1921. 1922. 1923. 
i acres. | acres. | acres. lb. lb. Ik. lb. per | lb. per | lb. per 
, acre. acre. acre. 
ONGATION Eyck ee 6,553 9,189 8, 630]! 7, 121, 962]11,031,870]10, 797,000 1,091 1,201 1,251 
QOiebeCia abies. nen 5,256] 16,573) 15,302)) 6,127,000)14, 915, 700/10, 500, 000) 1, 166 900 680 
Totals and aver- 
BOOS eka... 11,8091] 25,762} 23,9321/13, 248, 962/25, 947, 57021, 297, 000 1,124 1,007 890 


1 Annualestimate. The census figure is 16,621 acres for the two provinces. 
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It is estimated that the average price for Ontario tobacco of the season of 
1923 is 18 cents per lb., this being based upon an average of 30 cents per lb. for flue- 
cured tobacco and 8 cents per Ib. for White Burley. The total value of the Ontario 
crop may therefore be estimated at $1,943,500 (10,797,000 lb. at 18 cents per lb.), 
as compared with $2,757,967 in 1922 (11,031,870 lb. at 25 cents per lb.). For Quebec 
the all-round average price is placed at 15 cents per lb., representing a total for the 
province of $1,575,000 (10,500,000 Ib. at 15 cents), as compared with $1,789,884 in 
1922 (14,915,700 lb. at 12 cents per lb.). The total value for Canada (i.e., the two 
tobacco growing provinces of Quebec and Ontario) is, therefore, for 1923, $3,518,500 
(21,297,000 lb. at 16 cents per lb.), as compared with $4,547,851 (25,947,570 lb. at 

17 cents per lb.) in 1922. 


Onions.—Table 39 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1920 to 1923, as estimated by the Fruit Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


39.—Area and Production of Commercial Onions in Canada, 1920-1923. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Provinces. 
acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. 
RBUCDEC esc co thae:: 900 8,100 750 5, 250 750 6,000 600 3, 600 
ORCATION A Gas)-to-siss fans 1,550 13,950 1,375 9,625 1,807 16,263 1,807 9, 250 
British Columbia, 1,450 13,050 720 5,075 1,078 8, 624 948 8,500 
PM OGAM As. eae 3,969 35,160 2, 845 19,915 3,635 30,887 3,355 21,330 


8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—On the whole the average wages of farm 
help showed a slight advance for 19238, as compared with 1922. For Canada, the 
average wages per month of farm helpers during the summer season of 1923, including 
board, were for men $61, as against $59 in 1922, and for women $39, the same as in 
1922. The value of the board was returned the same as for 1922, viz., $21 for men 
and $17 for women. By the year, the average wages for males, including board, 
was $611 in 1923, as compared with $594 in 1922, and $422 for women, as compared 
with $418 in 1922. The value of the yearly board was returned as $239 for men, 
as against $235 in 1922, and for women $191 for both years. By provinces, the 
average monthly wages for men and women respectively in the summer season, 
including board, were in 1923 as follows, the figures for 1922 being given within 
parentheses for comparison: Prince Edward Island $43 and $28 ($40 and $27); Nova 
Scotia $56 and $32 ($50 and $29); New Brunswick $59 and $32 ($53 and $32); 
Quebec $59 and $32 ($53 and $29); Ontario $59 and $39 ($57 and ($37); Manitoba 
$62 and $42 ($63 and $48); Saskatchewan $65 and $44 ($64 and $46); Alberta 
$70 and $48 ($64 and $45); British Columbia $76 and $53 ($75 and $54). ; 
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In Table 40 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920-23, 
both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being made in all cases 
between wages and board. 


40.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 


1914, 1920-1925. 


Per month in summer season. Per year. 
Wages Wages 
Provinces. 4 Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
B Board Board 
o 
A M F M. F M F M. F, M. F M. 14h 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada tycaeett 1914 21 8 14 11 36 19 | . 155 Dil * 168 | elozaileioee 189 
1920 60 27 26 20 86 47 543 275 278 217 821 492 
1921 45 24 22 18 67 42 421 249 248 200 669 449 
1922 38 22 21 17 59 39 359 227 235 191 594 418 
1923 40 22 21 17 61 39 372 231 239 191 611 422 
P. E. Island... .| 1914 15 5 10 8 25 1340 40 | 120 96 | 221 136 
1920 42 18 18 14 60 Sha (aah eae: MON 160 | 572 272 
1921 29 15 16 12 45 2 282 151 178 136 460 287 
1922 26 15 14 12 40 27 | 247) 165} 168); 1380] 415 295 
1923 28 16 15 12 43 28 302 173 170 136 472 309 
Nova Scotia..... 1914 20 7 11 8 31 15 | 169 59 | 132 96) 301 155 
1920 49 21 24 17 73 38 | 472 | 218 | 263} 190} 735 408 
1921 36 ly 20 14 56 31 364 182 228 170 592 352 
1922 31 16 19 13 50 29 327 177 209 150 536 327 
192 36 18 20 14 56 82'\|| 328.) 182. |. 2274158) |p aoad 340 
New Brunswick! 1914 21 74 11 8 32 15 | 170 69 | 132 96 | 302 165 
1920 56 19 23 16 79 35 531 213 254 178 785 391 
1921 35 17 19 14 54 31 361 183 214 149 575 332 
1922 34 17 19 GS 53 32 328 168 192 149 520 317 
1923 41 18 18 14 59 32 | 415} 209) 200/.155} 615 364 
Quebec.......... 1914 21 7 13 9 34 16} 140 44] 156] 108] 296 152 
1920 62 24 24 16 86 40 524 235 243 172 767 407 
1921 39 18 19 14 58 32 360 198 199 142 559 835 
1922 35 17 18 12 3} 29 322 176 188 130 510 306 
1923 40 19 19 13 59 32 356 194 203 140 559 334 
Ontario......... 1914 19 7 13 10 32 17 141 52 156 120 297 172 
1920 52 25 23 19 75 44 474 259 262 211 736 470 
1921 40 22 20 16 60 38 382 233 227 185 609 418 
1922 37 21 20 16 57 37 848 225 221 172 569 397 
1923 38 22 21 17 59 39 | 364] 238 | 233 | 189°} 597 427 
Manitoba........ 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 | 184 70} 180 | 156) 364 226 
1920 70 34 28 24 98 58 650 312 325 247 975 559 
1921 53 28 26 22 79 50 503 308 295 249 798 552 
1922 40 24 23 19 63 43 381 250 259 221 640 471 
1923 40 23 22 19 62 AO Siar || 240s| 209 eto bot 459 
Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 Li? 14 41 23 162 67 204 168 366 235 
1920 72 35 30 25. || 102 60 | 667 | 364] 336] 289 |1,003 653 
1921 54 29 26 29 80 ip! 498 302 297 254 795 556 
1922 40 25 24 21 64 46 398 267 275 235 673 502 
1923 42 24 23 20 65 44 382 256 270 228 652 484 
Alberta.......... 1914 24 10 16 14 40 BRN lye! 68 | 192 | 168] 365 236 
1920 76 36 31 26 107 62 697 360 341 278 {1,038 638 
1921 Be 31 26 23 78 54 463 318 283 248 746 566 
1922 41 24 23 21 64 45 367 248 261 234 628 482 
1923 46 27 24 21 70 48 | 439 |) 268 || 272) 288 | 704 506 
British Colum-} 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31 208 108 252 216 460 324 
ja. 1920 64 36 31 27 95 63 684 431 349 311 |1,033 742 
1921 52 31 27 23 79 54 552 3538 303 260 855 613 
1922 47 30 28 24 75 54} 526 | 342] 323 | 294] 849 636 
1923 50 30 26 23 76 53 | 481 | 360] 294] 280] 775 640 


6 ots coe EA et We, Se a ee eee ee ae 
Norre.—M = Males; F = Females. 
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9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


In Tables 41 and 42 will be found the monthly average cash prices at Winnipeg 
of Canadian wheat, also of barley, oats and flaxseed, basis in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur, for the years 1914 and 1921-23. The monthly range of the average 
prices of Canadian wheat and oats in British markets is given for 1913 and for 1921-23 
in Table 43, and the yearly average prices of British grown wheat, barley and oats 
in the home market is furnished in Table 44; in both tables English weights and 
measures are converted into their Canadian equivalents and English currency is 
converted into Canadian at the par rate of exchange. Table 45 gives the monthly 
average prices of flour, bran and shorts at principal markets in 1923, Table 46 

. the average prices of Canadian live stock at principal markets for the three years 
1921 to 1923 and Table 47 the average monthly prices of selected descriptions of 
Canadian live stock at principal markets in 1923. The latter is an abridgment 
of the more detailed classification appearing in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics. 

Tables 48 and 49 deal with the prices of clover and grass seeds in recent years, 
while an index number of producers’ prices of field crops is furnished in Table 50, 
which is illustrated by a diagram showing the great fluctuations during the war 
and reconstruction periods in the prices paid to the farmer for his products. 


| 41._Monthly Range of Average Cash Prices of Canadian Wheat at Winnipeg, basis in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, 1914 and 1921-1923. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort William, Ont. 


Date. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 ; 

Northern. | Northern. | Northern. No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. Feed. 

Sie Co NE S1Cae SCS rCon anC Nl euGln -$1G) lb gnen orCse Ue SrGre gcc. | 1c.) $c 

Averages for— 

January 1914...|0.843-0.852 |0.822-0.832 |0.80.-0.814 |0 74%-0.76 |0.684-0.69% |0.642-0.643 |0.583-0.593 
1921... |1.893-1.994 |1.863-1.962 |1.802-1.90% |1.73%-1.82% |1.593-1.68% |1.462-1.542 |1.374-1.452 

s 1922...)1.114-1.152 |1.06%-1.11§ |0.973-1.014 |0.923-0.952 |0.853-0.883 |0.774-0.803 |0.714-0.748 
 -1923...|1.073-1.09 |1.06 -1.073 |1.033-1.053 |0.983-1.00¢ |0.91%-0.933 |0.843-0.863 |0.753-0.774 
February 1914.|0.883-0.893 |0.863-0.87% |0.843-0.86 |0.803-0.81% |0.73 -0.743 |0.68 -0.693 |0.623-0.632 
1921.)1.83 -1.912 |1.80 -1.882 |1.753-1.84% |1/70%-1.783 |1.584-1.67 |1.414-1.49 /1.303-1.383 

iid 1922.]1.293-1.34 |1.253-1.292 |1.173-1.22% |1.114-1.15% |1.03 -1.072 |0.962-1.00% |0.903-0.942 

os 1923 .}1.093-1.118 |1.08 -1.092 |1.053-1.07% |1.003-1.024 |0.932-0.958 |0.863-0.882 |0.774-0.794 
March 1914..../0.90 -0.902 |0.884-0.893 |0.863-0.87% |0.822-0.832 |0.793-0.80% |0.743-0.752 |0.694-0.703 
«1921... .]1.884-1.934 |1.852-1.903 |1.813-1.863 |1.742-1.79% |1.654-1.714 |1.49 -1.544 |1.384-1.452 
se 1922..../1.39 -1.45 |1.344-1.403 |1.26 -1.312 |1.17 -1.234 |1.06 -1.124 |0.98 -1.02% |0.92%-0.993 
1923... .|1.112-1.133 |1.092-1.114 |1.064-1.082 |1.013-1 03 |0.942-0.964 |0.872-0.894 |0.793-0.812 
April 1914..... 0.882-0.902 |0.873-0.88% |0.853-0.868 |0.823-0.833 |0.783-0.793 |0.734-0.748 |0.683-0.698 
1901... 1.722-1.844 |1.67 -1.80 |1.63 -1.75% |1.513-1.628 |1.433-1.548 |1.292-1.39 11.23 -1.334 
51999. .... 1.394-1.442 |1.343-1.39%o/1. 2670-1 313|1.17$-1.22 |1.072-1.11  |0.971-1.01 0.902-0.953 
923" 1.19 -1.22 |1.173-1.20% |1.14§-1.17$ |1.09 -1.12§ |1.04 -1.083 |0.973-1.013 |0.914-0.95% 
May 1914...... 0.93 -0.942 |0.914-0.93% |0.893-0.914 |0.853-0.872 |0.794-0.794 |0.743-0.74% |0.693-0.692 
pm 102d ee 1.814-1.893 |1.783-1.863 |1.734-1.824 |1.583-1.70% |1.462-1.56% |1.314-1.39% |1.303-1.34 
eee LOD 2 rrr 1.427-1.47 |1.37%-1.42% |1.303-1.354 |1.17 -1.212 |1.063-1.10 |0.94§-0.97% |0.822-0.864 
See O23 te aes 1.17 -1.19 }1.154-1.173 |1.128-1.143 |1.084-1.103 |1.033-1.052 |0.973-0.992 |0.924-0.942 
sune 1914...... 0.913-0.93% |0.903-0.922 |0.89 -0.904 |0.843-0.86§ |0.80%-0.803 |0.754-0.754 |0.70%-0.704 
i aa EER a 1.853-1.924 |1.834-1.89% |1.78$-1.832 |1.692-1.744 |1.574-1.624 |1.41 -1.423 | - - 
cram LO DO) Re. 1.314-1.354 |1.274-1.31 |1.174-1.202 |1.053-1.092 |0.96 -1.002 |0.843-0.892 |0.763-0.802 
F093 1.13 -1.162 |1.113-1.15Mol1.084-1.12}(o|1.04 -1.074 |1.00}-1.04% |0.943-0.984 |0.87%0-0.914 
July 1914...... 0.89 -0.90% |0.873-0.89 |0.853-0.862 |0.802-0.834 | - - ~ - - - 
ISTE A a ee 1.793-1.852 |1.763-1.83 [1.73 -1.792 |1.594-1.63% |1.393-1.393 |1.283-1.30% |1.153-1.15% 
cos i 1.344-1.384 |1.304-1.34% |1.193-1 232 |1.06 -1.10 |0.97 -1.013 |0.873-0.914 |0 7930.844 
ee 19235 «63; 1.073-1.103 |1.05 -1.08% /1.003-1.04 [0 933-0.98 |0.895-0.94 |0.833-0.88% |0.733-0.783 
August 1914....|1.014-1.104 |0.993-1.084 |0.942-1.03% |0.90%-0.934 |0.913-0.934 | - ~ - - 
«  -1921....'1.764-1.874 |1.723-1.80% |1.642-1.73 |1.464-1.54 |1.319-1.384 |1.174-1.223 |1.02 -1.054 
“1922. ...|1.184-1.254 |1.124-1.16% |1.074-1.11% |0.934-0.962 |0.803-0.844 |0.73 -0.762 |0.633-0.663 
“ 1923... .11.093-1.134 '1.048-1.084 '0.817-1.054 10.912-0.932 '0.83 -0.854 10.753-0.78$ !0.634-0.67% 


in 


is 


PRODUCTION 


41.—_Monthly Range of Average Cash Prices of Canadian Wheat at Winnipeg, bas 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, 1914 and 1921-1923—concluded. 
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FLaxseErp (per bushel of 56 lb.) 


Oats (per bushel of 34 lb.) 
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basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 1914 and 1921-1923—concluded. 


BaRLeEYy 
(per bushel 


42.—Monthly Range of Average Cash Prices of Barley, Oats and Flaxseed at Winnipeg, 
of 48 Ib.) 


Date. 
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43.—_Monthly Range of Average Prices in British Markets of Canadian Wheat and 


Oats, 1913 and 1921-1923—concluded. 


Wuaat (per bushel of 60 lb.) 


1.11 -1.12 
2.61$-2.65 
1.67 -1.70 


1.05 -1.07 
2.50$-2.533 
1.593-1.623 


1.02 -1.04 
2.39 -2.413 
1.58 -1.603 


0.99 -1.00 
2.573-2.603 
1.613-1.64 
1.02 -1.03 
1.39 -1.413 


0.96 -0.99 
1.532-1.563 


5 | 1.45%40-1.488 


Oats 
(per bushel 
of 34]b.) ’ 


0.52 -0.55 


0.79 -0.813 
0.744-0.76%0 


0.52 -0.87 


0. 801-0. B28 
0. 733-0. 7640 


0.52 -0.56 
0.803-0.86 
0.807-0.822 
0. 1K 0-0. 73% 


0.52 -0.54 
0.925-0.98% 
0.753-0.78% 
0.72 26) 73% 


Date. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
$c. $c $c. $e $c. $c 
May AOISe ons ctnaence 1.20 -1.21 1.18 -1.19 1.14 -1.15 
se Oe etree eerste 2.75 -2.774 2.72 -2.75 2.66 -2.69 
ef G2 iierokitteiesis's 1.872-1 .93 1.844-1.874 1.73 -1/762 
$ 1928 etek ee seo 1.592-1.63 1.532-1.564 1.434-1.462 
June 1013 FS neonates 1.16 -1.18 1.13 -1.15 1.10 -1.12 
n OU eed cores 2.694-2.724 2.663-2.69 2.62 -2.643 
cs 1922! tee. 32 etree 1.763-1.783 | 1.73 -1.752 | 1.623-1. 654 
od 1923 han och 1.59 -1.623 1.523-1.55%0| 1.42%0-1.46 
July LOTS eek eerlates 1.16 -1.18 1.13 -1.14 1.09 -1.10 
G3 Od eo. cower: 2.613-2.64% 2.5842 .603 2.534-2.552 
“ TORIES ae: 1.802-1.83340| 1.7537-1.788 | 1.623-1.664 
ef 1928. wcsenee sas 1.545e-1.57% 1.48 -1.513 1.382-1.413 
August OLS ree tties oteiecesone 1.12 -1.14 1.10 -1.11 1.05 -1.07 
ss LOS eee tena 2.704- 2.734 2.674-2.702 2.604-2.634 
se 1 Pe IG 1.763-1.79% 1.702-1.732 1.643-1.673 
sé 1923 Petar sheen 1.423-1.452 1.37}-1.41 1.293-1.328 
September 19132 5...62 ne eck 1.13 -1.14 1.10 -1.11 1.06 -1.07 
¢ LOD ic Aes bsteceaiere 2.773-2 .802 - - - - 
ce TODD idere e-sfsicteneers 1.493-1.532 1.47 -1.502 1.42 -1.44%o 
ce 1928 Sactasts eames 1.383-1.41§ | 1.33%0-1.37 1.27 -1.302 
Octcber nth tees eres Sere ce 1.07 -1.09 1.04 -1.06 1.02 -1.04 
ee Nos eee eres cer 2.00% 0-2 .062 1.914-1.962 1.753-1.772 
WY 1922 aoe sae eet ie 593- 1.622 1.562-1.594 1.503-1.533 
se G28 core ste rteie ray 1.373-1.404 1.31 -1.343{0} 1.244-1.274 
November!1913 iesccnes es se 1.04 -1.06 1.01 -1.04 0.98 -1.01 
ss 1.584-1.61 1.518-1.543 
& J.593-1.62% 1.53$-1.562 
s 1.344-1.372 1.28 -1.31 
December 1.02 -1.04 0.99 -1.02 
Y 1.623-1.654 1.563-1.57% 
ss 1.543-1.574 1.488-1.513 
Ka 1.363-1.403 1.303-1.332 


—Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 


Wales, 1902-1923. 


Sourcn: ‘‘London Gazette,’’ published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 


Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. 
Years. Years. 
per | per | per | per | per | per per | per | per | per 
qr. | bush.} qr. | bush.] qr. | bush qr. | bush.} qr. | bush. 
Budais SOuies. Gs) o> 6.) ssc. | eae: Beal SiC, 8... oe. 
28 1) 0.85 | 25 8] 0.78 | 20 2! 0.61 || 1915....... 52 10) 1-68 || 37 4) 91.418 
26:5 OO s810 1522 38/0569 7 2 Oe5 2 NGG ree eens 58 5] 1.78 | 53 6] 1.56 
28 4) 0.86 | 22 4! 0.68 | 16 4] 0.50 || 1917....... 75 9! 2.30 | 64 9] 1.89 
29 8) 0.90 | 24 41 0.74117 4] 0.53 || 1918....... 72 10) 2.22 | 59 0} 1.72 
28 3] 0.86 | 24 210.73 | 18 4] 0.56 || 1919....... C2 U8 02;,22) 759 29 2a 
30 7] 0.938 | 25 1) 0.76 | 18 10] 0.57 |) 1920......: 80 10} 2.46 | 89 5} 2.60 
32 0] 0.97 | 25 10) 0.79 | 17 10) 0.54 |] 1921....... TAY TPC GP) DA aay 
36 11) 0.82 | 26 10] 0.82 | 18 11] 0.58 |] 1922....... 47 11) 1.46 | 40 3] 1.18 
31 8] 0.96 | 238 1] 0.70 | 17 4] 0.53 per per , 
31 8] 0.96 | 27 3] 0.83 | 18 10] 0.57 long | per | long | per 
34 9] 1.06 | 30 8] 0.93 | 21 6] 0.65 wt. | bush.| ewt. | bush. 
31 8) 0.96 | 27 3] 0.83 | 19 1] 0.58 || 1923....... 9 10] 1.28 9 5] 0.98 
34 11] 1.06 | 27 2] 0.83 | 20 11] 0.64 
| 


Oats. 
per per 
ar. | bush. 
hua lal at Yale, 
30152 |e 0202: 
33 5] 0.89 
49 10] 1.32 
49 4) 1.31 
52 5) 1.39 
56 10} 1.51 
34 2! 0.90 
29 1) 0.77 
per 
long | per 
ewt. | bush 
9 7) “Oca 


Nore.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, thelegal unit was changed from qrs. to ewt., the change becoming 


compulsory on January 1, 1923. 
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45.—Average Monthly Prices of Fiour, Bran and Shorts, at Principal Markets, 1923. 


Source: For Montreal, ‘‘Trade Bulletin’’; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. Cities, 
“The Northwestern Miller,’’ Minneapolis. 


Montreal. 
Months. Flour, Flour, 
Menor Cac | wpranw | Bherts, 
grade. | Montreal. 
Per brl. | Per brl. | Per ton. | Per ton. 
1928. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

RUADUATEY <clejts)arstanes 7.10 5.70 24.25 26.25 
TRODIUAT Ys nec cece 7.10 ‘O60 27.75 29.25 
March... nopncses 7.10 5.64 31.70 33.60 
EN DECLH ctriniaae ea srsiss 7.202 5.48 31.13 32.33 
IMF BRY Catlslodjsbnse sie 7.282 5.65 30.50 31.50 
PUNE Pele ee vieversizre ats 6.90? 5.65 26.20 29.00 
ular era eee 6.902 5.40 25.63 28.63 
JN TCU Oe erences 6.902 4.86 26.05 29.05 
September......... 6.822 5.30! 29.83 32.58 
Wetober sa scsncaden 6.432 5.05! 28 .00 31.00 
November........ 6.302 | 5.051 | 27.25 | 30.25 
Decembor......... 6.162 4.931 27.38 30.25 

Winnipeg. 
Months. 
Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
Perbr]| Perton. |Perton.| Per bri. 
1923. 

$ cts.| $ cts. $ cts./$.cts.  $ cts. 
PAMUAL Yt. cl acsyere 6.50 |18.25—18.50) 22.00 | 6.87 — 7.42 
February....... 6.50 20.00 | 24.00 | 6.75 — 7.41 
MAT Lr 3. crearohs s 6.50 20.25 | 22.25 | 6.61 — 7.33 
PR DURL sisicel< 0% © 6.65 22.00 | 24.00 | 6.91 — 7.73 
VES pe, sie) sieretosa¥eas8 6.70 22.00 | 24.00 | 6.72 — 7.36 
SEDO vsiatstclnee © 6.65 22.00 | 24.00 | 6.32 — 6.87 
DUR Vie ok sat fnsstare 6.60 22.00 | 24.00 | 5.96 — 6.59 
PANIES ctaictots, cose. 6.58 22.40 | 24.40 | 6.13 — 6.70 
September..... 6.55 23.00 | 25.00 | 6.34 — 6.76 
OCHODET. «225,20 « 6.20 21.00 | 23.00 | 6.26 — 6.76 
November..... 6.20 21.00 | 23.00 |} 6.11 — 6.62 
December...... 6.90 21.00 | 23.00 | 6.09 — 6.66 


Toronto. 
First Pat-jFirst Pat- 
one ee otto| Bran. | Shorts. 
bags). bags). 
Per brl. | Per br]. | Per ton. | Per ton. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
7.10 7.20 24.25 26.25 
7.10 7.25 26.25 28.25 
7.10 7.25 28 .25 30.25 
7.30 7.45 28 .25 30.25 
7.30 7.45 28.25 30.25 
6.90 7.05 26.25 29.25 
6.90 7.05 26.25 28 .25 
6.90 7.05 28 .25 31.25 
6.90 7.05 28.25 31 25 
6.50 6.65 28.25 31.25 
6.30 6.45 27.25 30.25 
6.10 6.25 27.25 30.25 
Minneapolis. Duluth. 
Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. 
$cts. $cts.j$cts. $cts.i$cts. §$ cts. 
24.60 —24.70 |24 70 —24.70 | 7.15 — 7.35 
27.50 —28.00 |27.50 —28.00 | 6.83 — 7.13 
28.50 —29.00 |28.50 —29.00 | 6.88 — 7.18 
27.38 —27.75 |27.50 —28.00 | 7.10 — 7.40 
27.20 —27.80 |28.50 —28.80 | 6.82 — 7.03 
21.00 —21.62 |25.00 —25.75 | 6.26 — 6.51 
19.94 —20.25 |24.81 —25.25 | 5.81 — 5.99 
23.80 —24.10 |26.20 —26.50 | 6.19 — 6.34 
27.40 —27.85 |28.30 —28.85 | 6.45 — 6.60 
28.13 —28.63 |28.25 —29.00 | 6.30 — 6.51 
27.20 —27.60 |27.20 —27.40 | 6.00 — 6.25 
25 88 —26.88 |25.38 —26.00 | 5.98 — 6.23 


Nore.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel =196 Ib. 


2Spring wheat flour, 1st patents, ‘‘Montrea] Gazette.’’ 


84111—17 


Winter Wheat, ex. track, ‘Trade Bulletin.” 
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46.—Average Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1921-1923 | 


Sourcs: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Departm ent of Agriculture 


Classification. 


Steers—heavy finished.................- 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good............... 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 
Hepes: coo Nyaa Baan wae aiemeaeeient 
Hlelers, favs A egancccsee ce cates deiatceents 
Heifers; common, ..2hss) ds. ce eee: 
Cows; 2000. vhancce cnucea alee tes 
Cows commons; ..wcceences de oneieos 
Bulls, POO cesses ce Caslosisiee loteeaewine 
Bulls;;commonias tres te dee oo salto ae 
Cannerfr and cutters.........seeeseeceees 
6} PRONE ae COMOr aries AA amen oe tas aa 
Calvessveal fsa ce etsden aeecenaes seen 
Cales; STasstzcmees cauidancta's conte eth mes 
Stockers—450-800 lb., good...........4.. 
Stockers—450-800 lb., fair............... 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.............. 
Hogs (fed and watered), selects......... 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 
Hogs (fed and watered), lights... af 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows. AR 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 
Dam bsyieood 9.6 yar. sates etme ws teeth 
Lambs, Common.......--seceees arienonn 
Sheep; sheavyicncacisctek.c tole ca catetets w aate alee 
Sheepplights asco caealeets cle «eeu 
Sheep; commons scare seen ioesine cor 


Classification. 


Steers—heavy finished..... ...........- 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good.............8. 
Steers—700-1,000 1b., common... bey 
Heifers, good.. we 
Heliors fairsseeesen as awetee rece onertenconte 
Heifers COMMON conc caieeem se teeiet 
Cows OOK aA thn sonics coe eine co eeniee 
Cows COMMON ieisemiei itones ania 
Bulleseood Site nueeet hee cer ete te toon 
Bulls; chmmon ran cecestce swe cee as 
Canners and cutters.........ececececcees 
Oren s Hadsteace satis sere spercteret erste ctoreetaternienerstons aie 
Calves, Veal’. teacsesakees cueeoh ceentes 
Calves; vase. jcc: cae tuemea aceite 


Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair............00: 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............- 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.............. 
Hogs (fed and watered), selects......... 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies...... a 
’ Hogs (fed and watered), lights.......... 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows..........- 
MiaIMS, LOOM Sass. swale sealer a cere ae 
ambs; Common. ss secntectccme meee re 
Sheep; Leavy: is sieisactdee pete nee rent 
Sheep, Wehtsiaceracss ete sees crete 
Sheep; COMMON: avec ceases oes 


1921, 


Toronto. 


1922. 


1923. 


1921. 


Montreal. 


1922, 


1923. 


$ cts. 


1921. 


Edmonton, 


1922. 
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1Thick, Smooth, Select Bacon: Toronto, $10.53: Montreal, $10.69: Winnipeg and Edmonton, $9.57. 
2Shop Hogs, Lights and Feeders: Toronto, $8.84: Montreal, $10.30: Winnipeg, $8.51: Edmonton, $8.17. 
3Sows No. 1, Sows No. 2: Toronto, $5.94: Montreal, $7.46: Winnipeg, $5.60: Edmonton, $5.79. 
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47.—Average Monthly Prices per cwt. “ Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


Source:—Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
$c.) $c.) $e! $e]. $e) $e} $e} Sel $e! $l $el $e. 
Montreal— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

BOOM ee tecebnse eee te 6 35} 6 49] 6 76) 7 26) 766) 8 00! 769) 666) 6 40| 577] 5 42] 5 50 
Heifers, good......... 5 75} 5 86] 6 69) 699] 7 53 ~ - - - - -| 5 25 
Calves, veal.......... 9 86} 9 76} 607) 506) 5 86] 617) 6 25) 718) 8-21) 987! 10 00] 10 00 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

. ered), selects........ 11 02} 10 92] 10 10} 11 64| 11 75] 10 25) 9 52] 10 46) 10 11) 9 10] 8 71) 8 55 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), lights........ 11 13} 10 84! 10 51} 11 88] 11 75} 10 34] 9 78} 10 49] 10 08} 9 13] 8 60] 8 53 
Lambs, good.......... 10 95} 10 75) 10 88] 11 15) 17 15] 14 13] 11 86] 11 15] 10 68] 10 70| 10 52] 10 85 
Sheep; Wight. d.s00- 5 23} 5 67; 6 44; 790! 6 92] 5 66] 425) 506] 481] 500! 500] 5 54 

Toronto— 
Steers, 1,000-1,260 !b., 

POOGI ays caeeone = 6 49| 6 54) 6 66] 6 96) 749] 7 70) 754) 6 82) 686] 616] 574! 6 40 
Heifers, good......... 6 30} 6 33} 6 26; 6 79! 7381] 7 63! 7 26) 694) 667] 634] 5 81! 6 24 
Calves, veal.......0.. 10 72} 11 56; 9 35) 6 a 7 88) 7 $2; 8 35) 10 04] 10 11] 9 88] 9 48] 977 
Hogs (fed and waiter- 

ed), selects.......... 10 55) 10 76] 10 10) 11 13] 11 10] 8 77] 8 65] 10 23} 9 94] 8 78] 8 33] 8 26 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ech) eli hitswers ceceacrate 10 05} 10 21) 9 65) 10 62] 10 61) 8 27) 8 04) 9 72) 9 47] 8 15) 765] 7 47 
Lambs, good......:... 13 17| 13 44! 14 59] 14 95] 16 44) 16 38] 14 13] 11 75} 12 21] 11 30] 10 97] 11 16 
Sheep, light........... 7 382) 8 57} 8 70} 8 10} 7 43] 5 33] 600] 5 66] 6 49] 6 25} 5 80] 5 96 

Winnipeg— 
‘Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ib., 

POO sek eas saa eeeae 5 07; 5 28) 5 56] 6 18] 6 60] 6 83] 6 44) 5 43} 5 29] 468] 451] 4 71 
Heifers, good......... 6 45} 4 80) 498) 571] 6 27} 660] 636) 5 22] 470) 417] 414] 4 33 
Calves, veal... 625.5: . 5 29} 5 85) 699] 6 70] 6 56] 5 26| 470! 5 42| 463] 4 26] 355! 3 51 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), selects.......... 9 21; 915) 8 76) 9 75] 9 53) 8 26) 8 51) 9 64] 10 32] 8 45] 759) 7 18 
Hogs (fed and water- 

Ga) MONS. © ices 8 93} 9 00) 8 29] 9 28) 9 20/ 8 32) 8 57| 916] 959! 770] 702] 6 73 
Lambs, good.......... 11 17) 11 66} 11 72) 11 94] 12 96] 12 18] 10 76) 9 93} 977] 9 88! 10 87] 10 58 
Sheep, light..........- 6 44) 717) 7 22) 747) 7 79| 6 75} 6 01} 6 41; 6 40] 6 22] 6 15] 619 

Calgary— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ib., 

SOO. hay see okie aes 471; 488) 5 441 5 60) 600) 615] 5 24] 484) 485) 467] 417) 419 
Heifers, good......... 3 70} 3 87; 417) 431! 5 00) 5 25) 450] 3 741 365] 3 61] 355] 3 38 
alvess vealodectece es 3 36| 400} 4 18] 5 46} 6 44) 650} 590} 5 33) 550] 433] 391! 3 37 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), selects.......... 8 47; 8 38] 8 24; 900} 8 71] 777] 783] 937] 1018] 8 93] 749] 637 
Hogs (fed and water- 

00) LIights..cste.s6 os 7 37| 739! 718) 795) 7 74) 6 79! 6 79] 8 83 =| 7385) 7.03 - 
Lambs, good.......... 10 44) 11 13) 11 11) 11 50] 12 17) 11 75] 11 78} 11 79] 10 69] 10 97] 10 58] 11 21 
Sheep, light....00...0h 6 82) 7 25) 7 26) 7 35) 8 59 - 7 83} 790} 8 31} 8 00} 8 23) 8 40 

Edmonton— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 I'b., 

POO, Soeaet ee 496} 475) 503] 5 75) 6 38] 653] 515] 4 29} 400] 3 70) 385] 3 84 
Heifers, good......... 4 33) 3 96] 4 34) 5 33) 5 94] 5 60) 3 99} 3 60} 3 50} 3 22) 3 30] 3 27 
Calves, veal.......... 413) 450) 560} 5 50} 6 44) 475) 450) 450) 450) 415) 3 75) 3 18 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), selects.......... 9 13} 900} 8 62} 9 72| 945) 8 24) 8 33] 9 69] 10 54) 8 96] 782] 6 87 
Hogs (fed and water- ; 

OG) liehtS. 224). tes 8 15} 8 00} 765) 8 75| 8 37) 7 28) 7 44) 909} 994] 8 21! 735] 630 
Lambs, good.......... 9 60} 10 00} 10 21] 10 25] 10 50} 11 38] 11 67} 9 50} 9 94! 10 16} 10 66! 10 50 
Sheep, light........... 5 50} 5 50} 600} 6 40 -{ 750; 700} 650} 650} 650} 675) 700 


Clover and Grass Seed Prices.—A survey of clover and grass seed prices 
has been undertaken annually in recent years by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in co-operation with the Seed Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Tables 48 and 49 give the average prices per lb. paid to and paid by farmers in 
Canada for each of the years 1919 to 1924, with averages by provinces for 1924. 
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48.—Average Prices per lb. paid by Farmers to Seed Dealers for No. t Grade of Clover 
and Grass Seed by Provinces, April, 1924 and Average Prices for Canada, April 
and May, 1919-24. 


. Red ae Sweet Tim- Blue Western | Brome 
Provinces. Clover. Alsike. | Alfalfa. Clover. othy. Grass. Rye. Grass. 
cents. cents. cents. - cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
i 
Prince Edward : 
sland iacecn bese 26 16 25 13 i@ - - - 
Nova Scotia....... 27 154 24 13 13 - - - 
New Brunswick... 27 16 23% 14 14 - - - 
Quebec. wee ce 26 15 234 13 13 Reclejaned quallity. 
Ontario... 25 14 733 12 14 35 - - 
Manitoba 28 15 25 13 15 37 124 13 
Saskatchewan..... 30 16 28 14 14 44 13 134 
Albertse. cvd-ce mere 30 16 28 15 15 46 14 15 
British Columbia... o2 18 30 17 16 47% 144 16 
Canadana-sse.. 1924 27 16 25 134 15 42 13 144 
1923 29 21 34 13 134 - 13 14 
1922 322 26% 383 153 14 |, - 173 19% 
1921 404 414 514 203 164 - 213 20 
1920 744 69 65 45 234 - 38 43 
1919 534 44 433 40 184 - 32 373 


49.—Average Prices per lb. paid to Farmers by Seed Dealers, by Provinces, April, 1924, 
and Average Prices for Canada, April and May, 1919-24. 


; Red an Sweet Tim- Blue: Western | Brome 
Provinces. Clover. Alsike. | Alfalfa. Clover. othy. Grass. Rye. Grass. 
cents. cents. cents. cents, cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Prince Edward 
sland’. Steet 264 164 - 15 118 - - - 
Nova Scotia....... 24 - - - 10 - - - 
New Brunswick... - - - - 12 ~ - - 
QUebeC crn lalla 24 17 = 65 10 - - - 
Ontavioge, so: meee 153 9 163 8 8 8 - - 
Manitoba.......... = = 15 RES gh4 = 7 8 
Saskatchewan..... - = = 10 7 - 75 7% 
Albertat. mm. tess - = - = 12% - 6 8 
British Columbia.. - - - - - - - - 
Canada... .... . 1924 18 il 16 8 9 & 7 8 
1923 20 13 204 Us 9 - 8 84 
1922 21 163 234 112 9 - 104 9 
1921 29 28 264 11 124 - 114 14 
1920 66 56 55 29 204 - 25 29 
1919 44 36 38 234 16 - 27 803 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have been. 
calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. The average prices for 
the five-year pre-war period, 1909-1913, have in each case been taken as 100, and 
the figures for each year are expressed as a percentage of these. In calculating the 
index numbers for the combined field crops, the various crops have been weighted 
according to the proportion which the value of each erop in each year bears to the 
total value for that year. Table 50 and its accompanying diagram (p. 261) show 
the great increase which took place in agricultural prices during the war period 
and the fall which took place in 1920, 1921 and 1922. The years 1921 and 1922 
are especially memorable for the great and sudden fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce, and the index numbers provide a convenient means of measuring its extent, 
and of making comparisons with previous years, and especially with the maximum 
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INDE X NUMBERS oF AVERAGE PRICES or FIELD CROPS, 1909-23 
Annual Average Prices 1909-7973 =j00 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 I9I9 1920 192) (922 1923 
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prices, which were reached in 1919. The year 1923 witnessed a further fall in the 
prices of grain. For wheat, oats, barley, and rye the prices of 1923 are actually 
lower than those of the base period, wheat by,1-4, oats by 2-9, barley by 10-6 
and rye by 31 p.c. The fall is attributable to the universal abundance of the 
grain harvests of 1923. Wheat in 1923 is 98-6, as compared with 123-2 in 1922, 
oats 97-1 against 111-8, barley 89-4 against 97-9 and rye 69 against 81-7. Peas, 
beans, buckwheat, flaxseed, corn for husking, potatoes, turnips, and sugar beets 
remained well above the averages for 1909-13; but hay and clover and fodder corn 
were less, the former by 5-8 p.c. and the latter by 6-7 p.c. Alfalfa was exactly 
the same. For all crops taken together, the weighted index number of 1923 was 
100-7, as compared with 117 for 1922, 147-5 for 1921, 204-9 for 1920 and 252-7 
for 1919, the peak year. 


50.—Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices for Canada, 1914-1923. 
Annual Average Prices, 1909-1913 = 100. 


Annual 
Field Crops. average | 1914. | 1915, | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 

prices 

1909-13.! 
$ P.Cw | p.es | D.C. || pe. |i (P-¢. 1 (p-G2 | p.e.. i. pC. ja sGor D.C. 
WHENGiiaee cha ass aaenee bt 0-69 | 176-8} 131-9} 189-9} 281-2) 292-8} 343-5] 234-7] 117-4] 123-2! 98-6 
MORUBES. Senaweeeaee catee et oe 0-34 | 141-2) 105-9} 150-0) 202-9) 229-4] 235-3] 155-9} 100-0} 111-8} 97-1 
Barley so neractes entices 0-47 | 142-9] 110-6] 174-5] 229-8) 212-8] 261-7] 176-6] 100-0) 97-9} 89-4 
BUY Coat deoscoshie ameter teen 0-71 | 110-7} 108-4] 156-3] 228-2} 209-9] 197-2] 187-3] 101-4| 81-7] 69-0 
POA: sates nosiu seem ane 1-00 | 146-0] 165-0) 222-0) 354-0) 299-0) 286-0} 242-0} 196-0) 179-0) 172-0 
MBOANSS 1: ee cae oan 1-79 | 129-1) 170-4] 301-7) 416-2) 302-2) 250-3) 216-8] 162-0} 159-2} 148-6 
Buckwhoat.iiidsicesdness ee 0-61 | 118-0} 123-0} 175-4] 239-3) 259-0} 245-9} 209-8] 145-9} 137-7| 137-7 
Mixed! srainsedss.cctse es coe 0°57 | 115-7] 100-0} 154-4] 203-5} 200-0) 238-5) 157-9) 108-7) 105-3} 193-5 
aE laxseed’) tien 28 steceercoele 1-12 | 92-0] 134-8] 182-1] 236-6] 279-5) 368-8] 173-2] 128-5} 137-7] 58-0 
Corn for husking........... 0:63 | 112-7) 112-7) 169-8) 292-1] 277-8) 206-3} 184-1] 131-% 131-7) 146-0 
POUALOES Vacs cesueiend arate 0-46 | 106-5} 180-4] 176-1} 219-6} 213-1] 206-5) 210-8) 167-3) 117-4] 180-4 
FDUIMINS, CC ti sejrceatass oe 0-22 | 122-7} 109-1] 177-3} 209-1) 195-1) 227-3) 186-4) 154-5) 122-7) 186-4 
Hay and clover: ...:... oc. 11-65 | 122-1) 123-3} 99-6) 88-7| 189-5) 177-9} 224-0) 202-2) 115-5) 94-2 
Moddericormes eerste 4-95 | 99-2] 99-2} 99-4} 103-8] 124-2] 139-8] 156-6} 142-4] 100-4) 93-3 
Nusarbhestsiccas caries. 5-84 | 102-6] 94-2) 106-2} 115-6} 175-5] 186-0) 219-1) 111-3} 134-9} 111-0 
Alfaiia sg Aeeantieensntens ten 11-59 | 122-3) 109-4) 92-2] 100-0} 153-9} 188-5) 205-3} 172-1) 110-2} 100-0 
All Field Crops... — | 143-0) 122-6) 159-7) 226-0) 227-6) 252-7) 204-9) 147-5) 117-0) 100-7 


1 Prices quoted for 1909-13 are per bushel, except for the last four items, where they are per ton. 


10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921. 


The Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921.—For the census of 
1921, a farm was defined as a tract of land of one acre or over which produced in the 
year 1920 crops of any kind to the value of $50 or more. In previous censuses the 
minimum area was not clearly defined, with the consequence that some plots of less 
than one acre were included. For the whole of Canada these numbered 33,615 in 
1901 and 30,141 in 1911. They have been deducted from the total numbers of 
farms in their respective years wherever the latter are given in the comparative 
tables below, but as total acreage and production are affected only to a very 
slight extent by such farms, no deductions have been made in these respects. 
The figures relating to number of farms, farm areas, size and tenure of farms, are 
for June 1, 1921, the date of the census. 

In this census of 1921 the areas devoted to agriculture qn Indian reserves in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have not been counted as farms, although 
the improved land on the reserves has been included in the total of farm acreage. 
This improved land on reserves has not been classified by kind of tenure; 
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so that it is necessary to subtract it from the total farm acreage before the calcula- 
tion of percentages in which the classes by tenure are involved. 

In Table 51 are given comparative statistics of farm holdings for 1901, 1911 and 
1921, while figures of farm holdings for 1911 and 1921 are given by tenure in Table 
52. A specially notable fact is the increase in the size of the average farm from 124 
acres in 1901 to 198 acres in 1921—an increase of nearly’ 60 p.c., due, in the main, 
to the increasing use of machinery. It is also apparent from Table 52, that rented 
farms are gradually becoming a larger percentage of the total number. 


AREA OF OCCUPIED AND IMPROVED LANDS I87I- 1921 


36,046,401 / 
17,335,818 


OCCUPIED LAND 
JMPROVED LAND [cazeaaaese oma 


45366141 TY X@™|Jwdd, 
1,899,181 


58,997,995 | 
2B 531,242 


63334815 7 
30,166,033 


109948988 277, 
48733823 


140887903 7 
70,169,548 


51.—Population, Farm Holdings and Areas, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1921 1911 1901 
Items. 
June 1. June 1. March 31. 
PopulAtiomor Wanadat, Wake bealderve sete bees eiwahr ices hae No. 8,775,853 7,191,624 5,323,967 
LEN Sled Rgtae Oe Oo ae Sone Tate Bas SE eee eens S 4,350,816 8,269, 082 2° 005,080 
EDEL ALA eet AeeIn ala ces iodetites Se tron ns eelaimayenn lean ts 4,425,037 3,922,542 3,318,887 
Numberof occupied! farms 2 Si. sficisjete s cte-osefo sfetsssiolsiofele ss 711,090 682, 3298 511,0732 
HoH Ciareay Ol PIOVINGCEE. waits cece cele ae neers lesion enereles acres 1,401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 
ANON OlMOCUPIEG {ALIN Ss, fils. va s.d 0 dns clone Meeumic a tans. 140,887,903 108,968,7154| 63,422,338 
LH DTOME, Ate eos Seer naeee Ca cane Le Bors ae sé 70, 769, 548 48, 733,823 30, 166,033 
UMM PLOY OGL ts oe. oe ovecorts tate eitacrenine rarentecen! ens 0 70, 118,355 60, 234,8924] 38,256,305 
instiel icropsasiuestros uiciear re cen onic! Seinen bine sine M2 49,680, 666 35, 261,338 19,763, 740 
OV CHARC Ages detenowintc ctl oes iece ee cole a ene ss 297,053 403,596 356, 106 
TRING yard Mae A. ches Sister reciy ae leks in asian ieiorhnre ss 7,090 9,836 : 5,600 
Vinsrast 5/00 qh: Sarees Trap a7 or ome Or MTC eae se 17,741 17,495 5 
Number of rural inhabitants, per farm!................ No. 6-186 5-706 6-496 
PA OT ADO ARS By Ol ATIM oie tana ee esac cies tases eatters acres 197-978 159-606 124-10 
Average area of improved TEES pi Ebe nso Me onde cnn de = 99-366 71-336 59-02 
Per cent of total land area in occupied farms!........... p.c. 10-05 7-78 4-53 
Percent of farm land improved... 1.000.050.0008 sc0ess We 50-23 44-72 47-56 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. The total population of Canada in 1921 was 8,788,483, 
while the total land area is placed at 3,603,909 square miles. 

2 After deduction of 33,615 farms under 1 acre (the minimum area taken in 1921). 

3 Exclusive of 30,141 farms under 1 acre (see Note 2) and 2,176 farms located on Indian reserves in the 
Prairie Provinees 

4 After deduction of unimproved acreage on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 

5 Not separately given in 1901. 

6 Exclusive of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 
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52._Farm Holdings and Areas, by Tenure, 1911 and 1921. 


Items. 1921 1911. Increasel. 
No. No. No. p.c. 
NumeBer or Farms. : 

Alloccnpied farmaua.ciane meson arte eetae eae 711,090 682, 3292 28,761 4-29 
Occupied by owner or manager.................- 615, 180 603,971° 11, 209 1-86 
Occupied by tenant wa a5... eee eter 55,948 54,013? 1,935 3:58 
Occupied by part owner, part tenant............ 39,962 24,3452 15,617 64-15 

AREA. acres. acres. acres. p.c 

Total’ area OCCUpISG Asean beac een ae teen ee 140, 887,9035) 108,968, 7152] 31,919, 188 29-29 
Owned or managed by occupier................. 120,175, 428 97,819,420 | 22,356,008 22-85 
Rentedsby,0ceupieis venus rosea pie cers aoe me 20,593, 347 11, 082, 900 9,515,447 85-86 


1 Minus sign denotes decrease. 
2 After deduction of farms under 1 acre and those situated on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 


3 Total area includes improved acreage of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces which has not been 
classified by tenure. 


11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Cost of Grain Production.'—In 1912, for the year 1911, and again in 1914, 
for the year 1913, the Census and Statistics Office (now the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics), with the aid of its crop correspondents, carried out special inquiries 
respecting the average cost per acre of grain-growing in Canada. The inquiries 
were limited to wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn for husking and flaxseed. In view of 
changed conditions, the data secured in the years 1912 and 1914 ceased to be applic- 
able and it was, therefore, decided to institute fresh inquiries. Accordingly, on 
February 11, 1924, a schedule of questions on the cost of grain production in 1923 
was issued to regular crop correspondents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and also to a number of practical farmers in the immediate vicinity of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms and Stations. The inquiry for 1923 was made in two main 
divisions, one relating to Eastern Canada and British Columbia, and the other to 
the three Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. “The main 
results, showing the average itemized costs of production per acre, are presented 
in Tables 53 to 56. ‘lable 53 gives the averages for Canada as a whole, Table 54 
for Eastern Canada, and Table 55 for the three Prairie Provinces taken together. 
In Table 56 the average total cost of production, value of produce and profit or 
loss per acre, are compared by provinces for the three years 1911, 1913 and 1923. 


The year 1923 saw a further decline in the average price of wheat per bushel, 
as received by farmers. It fell in Saskatchewan from 85 cents in 1922 to 65 cents 
in 1923, whilst in 1920 it was $1.55 and in 1919 $2.32. The cause of the further 
decline in 1923 was undoubtedly the general abundance of the wheat crop in all the 
wheat-growing countries of the world. This is rather a rare occurrence, and there 
has since been a marked recovery in price, due to the great falling off of production 
in 1924. 


1The resuits of the inquiries of 1912 and 1914 were published in detail in the Census and Stitisties 
Monthly for March, 1912 (Vol. 5, No. 46, pp. 46-57), and December, 1914 (Vol. 7, No. 76, pp. 299-306). 
They were also summarized in the Canada Year Book ,1914, pp. 193-202. A detailed report of the results 
of the inquiry of 1923 was published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 22 pages 8 vo., 1924, 
and an abridgment taereof appeared in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for June, 1924 (Vol. 
17, No. 190, pp. 178-191). 
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53.—Average Cost per Acre of Grain Production in Canada, 1923. 
Spring Wheat.2 
Spring 
Oats. Rye Barley. | Flaxseed. 
Items. Wheat.1 After After 
stubble. | fallow. 
Ci Mee $ ¢ $e; $c $ Cc $ ‘¢. $ oc 
PVeNArenetOne..2.1es esac ese 4 08 2 48 4 08 3 25 2 91 3 28 2 93 
Seed. Wee OE: Ree ee Oe 2 78 1 37 1 46 1 47 1 21 1 50 1 54 
RSE 6 Ha coe ee a 1 05 0 57 0 58 0 78 0 73 0 92 0 65 
Gita tions. 2 Ao kl eth eels we 1 00 0 57 ORT. 0 68 0 62 0 70 0 62 
ETAT CS GINO cds fais Aa ties Py Mes 1 72 1 88 197 1 78 1 91 1 66 
broshine™ mee h ae cen 1 91 2 43 3 10 2 65 2 03 2 28 3 02 
Cleaning and hauling......... 1 87 1 38 I OG 1 81 1 39 1,63 119 
Wear and tear, implements. . 0 68 0 56 0 66 0 62 0 57 0 62 0 66 
venta levalue.t dalesu can abs 3 93 2 92 3 86 3 30 3 09 3 30 Solr 
Weta eae scene 19 48 14 60 18 06 16 58 14 33 16 69 15 64 
1fastern Canada and British Columbia. 2Prairie Provinces. 
-o4.—Average Cost per Acre of Grain Production in Eastern Canada, 19238. 
Items. Pan ied Oats. Rye Barley. Corn. | Flaxseed. 
$e: $ OG: $c $ 6c $c. $c 
ESCDALALION, Cex E een eae on 4 34 4 12 4 05 4 16 4 00 4 49 4 64 
SG ee PCa one nen eet 2 00 2 84 1 99 1 84 2 06 1 10 2 34 
SLOT BUR aah Be RO eth See ee 0 84 1 07 1 04 ib aly 1 61 1 66 1 38 
Waliiva tion ete sed ats,<m tee 1 34 1 OK 0 97 1 02 1 02 3 38 1 42 
PPA OS TING ee see say xt eel 2 08 214 2 20 211 2 15: 3 65 3 35 
Minreshingin. weir cee es conic LAO 1 80 1 86 1 57 1 83 Bh ae 2 98 
Cleaning and hauling......... il 4 1 83 1 Si ga 1 78 2a) Diss 
Wear and tear, implements. . 0 72 0 67 0 69 0 71 0 67 0 82 0 96 
AONE Value 3:1. Seo os fi bee te 4 09 3 56 3 59 3 40 3 59 3 94 4 69 
RG Cal a amy ace ont 18 82 19 10 18 20 17 69 18 V1 25 66 24 51 
55.—Average Cost per Acre of Grain Production in the Prairie Provinces, 1923. 
Spring Wheat. 
ae Oats. Rye. Barley. | Flax:eed. 
eee After After 
stubble. | f.illow. 
$ ¢ $ ¢. Swed $ 6c $ c. $e 
Le STNG RTEN AO) ESS A ny | se on a 2 48 4 08 DON 2 40 MOO 2 66: 
BAR CURR Se hook ith S528 ARF hon ot ete Sa 1 3/ 1 45 1 02 0 94 1 00 1 42 
SEE Ak Si ae laa 0 57 0 58 0 57 0 57 0 87 0 54 
aL ULOLY, Soe MIE, AAS csthsc hae 0 57 0 77 0 43 0 49 0 52 0 54 
Praag eu Waa. Fs os nietece hoe Lie 1 88 1 76 1 65 1 70 1 45 
REBT ts ee Me ene coupe 2 43 3 10 3 25 DAT 2 64 3 01 
eaning and, Watling j.0e.2. a4 <.cag0s wo 1 37 1 67 1 79 1 24 iy? 1 06 
Wear and tear, implements............. 0 56 0 65 0 56 0 52 0 56 0 61 
NMI GRT EA IVA SBS. 0) che hu « iouigclone.sTase'e Ble 2 93 3 86 2 89 279 2 84 3 09 
MUTTIEY Dh ait ain tea oe oes ari 14 60 18 06 14 84 U7 13 90 14 38 
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56.—Average Cost of Production, Value and Profit or Loss per Acre of Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, Flaxseed and Corn for Husking, by Provinces, 1911, 1913 and 1923. 


Total Cost. Value of Produce. Profit or Loss (—). 
1911. 1913. 1923. 1911. 1913. 1923. 1911. 1913. 1923. 


Provinces and Crops. 


Canada— $c: $c. SAC hig. $ c¢. $ c. Sic. eteiceiin eees 
Pallwheatence sis ccieetlcten 13 57 13 80 19 21 20 64 20 94 24 82 7 07 7 14 5 61 
Spring wheat............ 12 87 12 90 19 48 16 58 17 15 27 06 Ssear(l 4 25 7 08 
Oatsiicsh eet see aes 12 61 12 58 16 53 16 27 15 00 17 60 3 66 2 42 1 07 
Barleyions aiaseeech: 12 19 12 16 16 09 17 54 16 00 19 12 580 3 84 3 03 
COM a een tea eeten 21 88 19 02 25 06 30 38 30 27 42 28 8 50 11 25 17 22 
Hlaxsee dice. tina ener 12°52 12713 15 54 19 85 13 31 22 71 16 283 1 18 ‘717 

P.E. Island— 

Spring wheats,ss shes. c| aldeee 12 07 16 14 19 08 Pil BY 23 93 7 29 9 25 7 79 
Oats ee ean eter 11 24 11 22 14 90 16 60 16 00 18 10 5 36 4 78 3 20 
Biurleye, ftehee cee comet 11 07 11 25 15 87 16 12 18 66 22 82 5 05 7 41 6 95 

Nova Scotia1— 

Spring wheat...0.ssseen| oh OL 21 15 29 83 23 25 21,58 30 21 3 02 2 10 0 38 
atari as Wate on ty eee 20 05 19 21 28 17 21 60 20 33 31 27 2 45 2 39 3 10 
Barleysse mene ncasioones 19 29 19 64 28 22 22 25 20 11 32 43 4 58 2 61 4 21 

New Brunswick 
Spring wheat.... 14 31 15 96 21 59 21 17 25 di 30 51 6 86 9 81 8 92 
Oatsceeeeee sel 13 49 15 48 20011 19 26 18 40 22 36 Ou 2 92 2 25 
BAR OV ssn mes uhreese rere» 12 45 15 30 19 78 20 59 20 57 29 64 8 14 Dee 9 86 

Quebec— 

Spring wheat............ 14 24 13 53 19 12 20 64 22 37 Sheed 6 40 8 84 12 10 
Oats teecocbrencecsuk 13 95 12 30 18 31 20 19 16 50 25 89 6 24 4 20 7 58 
Barley weenie ees 13 28 12 64 18 41 20 14 20 74 30 12 6 86 8 10 11 71 
Cormeen ne ence tes 20 00 20 12 23 82 33 11 32 01 45 52 ey il 11 89 21 70 
HlaxseOd soe. celicrsemiocss 14 63 13 82 2157 20 73 22 42 38 63 6 10 8 60 11 06 

Ontario— 
alliwiheati save esren ees 14 10 14 07 18 82 22 36 21 78 23 79 8 26 egal 4 97 
Spring’ wheat............ 12 71 12 83 17 95 16 16 18 58 PARES 8 45 5 75 3 36 
Oatsae eekihne sao neay 12 17 12 43 eee 14 76 16 70 18 89 2 59 4 27 1 62 
BarlOVn cies ceincaeeiccen 12 07 12 63 20 82 18 43 18 42 21 76 6 36 5 79 0 94 
COnDES se nebh ore eke 19 48 17 76 26 40 28 13 28 60 39 46 8 65 10 84 13 06 
Plaxrseeds ucpaaeeeenes 14 00 15 72 21 17 21 55 19 84 25 11 vob 4 12 3, 94 

Manitoba— 

Spring wheateecse.n nce 11 47 11 47 12 85 16 67 14 12 10 19 5 20 2 65 —2 66 
OaUSh ths tas inch cles 11 22 DL aye 12 94 16 00 12 56 I 37 4 78 1 39 —1 57 
IBATIGY. neeen cer aee 11 02 10 82 12 41 17 00 11 84 11 55 5 98 1 02 —0 86 
iRlaxseed.nin. tas ck acme: 11 49 11 02 13 64 22 00 14 42 20 06 10 51 3 40 6 42 
Saskatchewan— 
Sprine-wheadticsena sewed be Ls 12/53 13 96 13 60 14 25 14 02 1 42 L 72 0 06 
Oats: sone widens anes 13 07 12 7 15 36 14 30 12525) 14 26 123; 0 52 —1 10 
Barley. Ate aetea etl aa 11 29 11 23 14 19 14 37 ial Gye 14 15 3 08 0 44 —0 04 
LAX SCOC NE aro. cratchete 12 60 11 69 14 73 19 41 10 73 22013 6 81 | —0 96 8 00 
Alberta— 
Springiwieaterecs = cee) Lonsoq| eLewaaiee too d 13 85 | 14 53 18 27 1 47 2 09 2 76 
12 29 12 06 16 82 14 87 12 78 15 65 2 58 0. 72 —117 
11 45 11 62 16 00 15: 21 12 43 16 34 3 76 0 81 0 34 
11 56 11.31 15 91 17 83 11 38 21 91 6 27 0 97 6 00 

British Cohumbia— 
ip allnsnicey teria oe reine 16 58 27 102 22 48 28 00 40 14 30 88 11 42 432 £2, 8 40 
Spring wheat............| 19 68 23 89 23 83 36 00 32 58 28 31 16 32 8 69 4 48 
Oatsmer ree tae eee PRS Yi 25) 62 24 39 34 00 30 20 29 00 11 63 4 68 4 61 
Barlowst Pas se eet x 22 54 - 23 94 36 00 = 27 62 13 46 = 3 68 


including fertilizers. 


Transportation and Marketing of Wheat.—Canadian wheat marketed 
overseas incurs a great variety of expenses, including freight charges, commissions, 
inspection fees, insurance, dealers’ profits, loading, unloading, etc. An investigation 
carried out for the year 1923 by the Internal Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has ascertained what these expenses amount to, on the basis of the 
delivery of an imaginary cargo of 1,000 bushels of wheat from an average western 
point to Liverpool. The chief items are as follows: freight by rail $150; freight by 
inland waters $82.92; ocean freight $62.10; commission, profits, fees, interest, 
loading and other handling charges $87.03; insurance $15.26. The average cost 
therefore of the transportation to and marketing at Liverpool of 1,000 bushels of 
wheat from a central point in the Prairie Provinces was, in 1923, $397.31, repre- 
senting about 40 cents per bushel. 


1¥or detailed statement, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for October, 1924 (Vol. 17, 
No. 194, pp. 303-4). 
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Agricultural Irrigation.—This is now being successfully practised in the 
drier parts of western Canada, particularly in southern Alberta and in certain 
districts of British Columbia, where water is artificially stored and distributed for 
use in fruit-growing. In Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the construction of irrigation works is regulated by the Irrigation Act 
(R.S. 1906, c. 61) and amendments thereto, and these Acts are now administered 
by the Water Power and Reclamation Branch of the Department of the Interior. 
The Irrigation District Act of the Alberta Legislature (R.S.A. 1922, c. 114) and 
amending statutes provide for the formation of irrigation districts under the 
Irrigation Act of the Parliament of Canada, and authorize the raising of loans 
under by-laws adopted by voters of the districts. In British Columbia (except in the 
‘Railway Belt) the granting of water rights comes under provincial jurisdiction, and 
is under administration by the Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, 
Victoria, B.C. Table 57, furnished by the Department of the Interior, gives for nine 
irigation projects in southern Alberta the source of the water supply and the 
areas under irrigation. 


57.—Statistics of Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1923. 


Source Area . Ditches Area 
Projects. of water of tract ECE le con- irrigated 
supply. irrigated. ee structed. in 1923. 
acres. acres. miles. acres. 

mb hus WEStCEl SCCtONea ss ssmyrce + eet Bow River....| 1,145,336 218,980 1,467-0 3,074 
EER, Hastern Sections... .2..-- 1s. Bow River....| 1,212,074 400,000 2,500-01 42,928 
C.P.R. Lethbridge Section............ St. Mary R... 434,509 130,000 225-02 72,345 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co.3...... Bow River.... 452,482 202,640 366-0 11,249 
Taber Irrigation District.............. St. Mary R... 30,365 17,245 73-5 3,623 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation Dist- 

Tae es ORS eee She 2 eel eS Oldman R.... 231,220 105,000 573-0 6,963 
United Irrigation District.............. Belly Riess. 61,195 36,158 172-8 2,000 
New West Irrigation District.......... Bow River.... 8,000 4,501 21-0 40 
Little Bow Irrigation District.......... Highwood R. 11,490 2,821 2-7 - 

Ota Beas ys snore aoa es Wen he etek 3,586,671 | 1,117,345 5, 401-0 142, 222 
1Approximate. *Hxcluding laterals. %Partly constructed. 4Partial operation commenced in 1928. 


Under the Alberta Act a number of irrigation districts have constructed works) 
and as each district is a corporate body similar to a municipality, they have been 
included in the table. It will be observed that the total area of the irrigated tracts . 
of the nine projects in Table 57 is 3,586,671 acres, the irrigable area is 1,117,345 
acres, the mileage of ditches constructed is 5,401, and the area irrigated in 1923 was 
142,222 acres. 

Irrigation Projects of Canadian Pacific Railway.—The oldest irrigation 
projects in Alberta are those of the Canadian Pacific Railway company. ‘These 
are divided into three sections: Western, Eastern and Lethbridge. The gross area 
of the western project is, as shown in the table, 1,145,336 acres, of which 218,980 
acres are classified as irrigable. The project has been in operation for 17 years. 
In 1922 the area under irrigation was 49,752 acres, and the principal crop, which 
was wheat, represented over 50 p.c. of the total crop area. In the eastern section 
the area actually under irrigation during the year 1922 was 93,375 acres, as com- 
pared with 88,299 acres in 1921, an increase of 5,076 acres. The value of the crops 
from the irrigated lands was estimated at $1,400,000, and the average price obtained 
for wheat was 82 cents per bushel, for alfalfa $11 per ton and for alfalfa seed $24 
per bushel. More particulars are available as regards the Lethbridge section, 
which in 1923 included a gross irrigable area of 130,000 acres. In 1922 it was 
reported that practically all the land had been sold and approximately 80 p.c. of 
the area lying below the canals was under cultivation. The total area irrigated 
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during the season was 75,558 acres, as compared with 56,450 acres in 1921, being 
an increase of 19,108 acres. The average value of the crops raised on the irrigated 
lands was $23.07 per acre, and the total value of the crops grown was $1,339,084 
on the irrigated and $230,000 on the non-irrigated lands. 

Hops.—Hops are not grown in Canada to any large extent except in the prov- 
ince of British Columbia. The census showed that the acreage planted to hops 
by provinces in 1921 was as follows: Ontario, 4; British Columbia, 510; total for 
Canada, 514. The total production for 1920, according to the census, was 758,555 
Ib. of the value of $385,265 from 520 acres, of which 755,545 lb., of the value of 
$383,659 from 510 acres, were grown in British Columbia. Table 58 shows the 
area, yield and value of hops in British Columbia for each of the years 1910, 1913-17 
and 1919-23. ‘The figures for the years 1910 and 1920 are those of the decennial 
census; for the years 1913-1917, 1919 and 1921-1923, they represent the estimates 
of the provincial Department of Agriculture at Victoria, B.C. There are no data 
for the year 1918. 


58.—Area, Yield and Value of Hops in British Columbia, 1910, 1913-17, 1919-23. 


Yield Average 
z Total ees Total 
Years. ECB sac PP EM tend | D8 A era 
acres. lb. lo. cents. $ 
IDO RRG ee ae Dna Meee emma: "path ae eee 825 1,228 1,013,400 22 224,260 
OTS TR gt Sei aeceur. Peat cc 2eta A Rane eae TN te oe Ore ae 611 1,699 1,038,089 30 311,427 
SIGH IC te ROS Sadie cot at St URC aN sn Rae AE eh 611 1,584 967 , 924 24 232 , 278 
OU Smee teat Masai Svsge iat: toot Re Eee aes EC -oeae 611 1,408 850,580 16 143,430 
DODO s Pectevacoac) Seg hiae tare aioe ao EE A er aoe ca Wa 585 1,939 Ted s47 ot): 23 260,892 
iG EG be ene eae Har cra eee 8 ol ae das Fae 333 810 269,730 50 134,265 
5 ne ea ee itn Oa Aare eet 4 nora anne An Sth 444 760 337,440 60 202,464 ~ 
TOD OE soft o ssc Ste genaetettias te <a etea Mets Mere he aR aoe 510 1,481 755,645 51 383,659 
SO eset scl eae COR Sia clot ae Rat OF EA Oe LCE 507 1,705 864,435 47 406, 284 
LOO ey secchere ee os ee eH S eee Os ee ee Cts 507 1,343 §89,901 4) 272,369 
LO 2S eter ae Neath etes apiece eneinie ae siete tice Meat mates 507 1,972 999 ,804 40 399,922 


Municipal Hail Insurance in the Prairie Provinces.—In addition to 
insurance against hail by ordinary joint stock insurance companies, legislation has 
been enacted by each of the three Prairie Provinces providing for insurance against 
loss to crops by hailstorms through a system of co-operative municipal hail insur- 
ance. In Manitoba legislative facilities exist under the Manitoba District Hail 
Insurance Act, 1920; but the necessary number of municipalities have not as yet 
combined to start the system therein provided for. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
government insurance against hail had its origin in 1910. At the present time 
municipal hail insurance in Saskatchewan is effected under the Saskatchewan 
Municipal Hail Insurance Act, 1920, and in Alberta under the Alberta Hail Insur- 
ance Act, 1918. The principle of the Saskatchewan Act is the assessment of a 
fixed rate per acre, and an additional rate, if necessary, upon land under crop in 
municipalities consenting to participate in the plan, and the payment of compensa- 
tion at fixed rates per acre for insured crops destroyed by hail, the system being 
administered by a popularly elected body known as the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail 
Insurance Association. In Alberta the rate is set on September 16 of each year, is 
determined by the losses of the past year and the tax is imposed only on the acreage 
insured. The Act is administered by the Municipal Hail Insurance Board and is 
in cperation in all municipal districts. The crops covered by this class of insurance 
include wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye and speltz. According to the Public Service 
Monthly of Dec. 1924, the total tax revenue in Saskatchewan for hail insurance in 
1924 was estimated at $960,000, and the amount paid for losses by the Hail Insur- 
ance Association was $514,250. The Association has a reserve fund of about 
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$1,500,000. The hail loss in Saskatchewan in 1924 was less than half the 1923 
total. The annual report for the year ended January 31, 1924, of the Alberta Hail 
Insurance Board showed that in 1923 over 2,240,000 acres were insured at rates 
of $6, $8, and $10 per acre, making a total risk of over $21,000,000. At the end of 
the season there were 5,329 claims, and the total awards for indemnity amounted 
approximately to $2,411,000. The year 1923, which was a record one for Alberta 
in respect of yield, was also one in which very heavy hail damage was sustained, 
and the premium rate of 12 p.c. was the highest ever set under the municipal plan. 
During the five years’ operation of the present Act, the total assessment amounted 
to $7,376,000 and the amount paid out in losses to $6,260,000. The surplus in 
hand is over $500,000. The report also states that out of every dollar charged to 
the farmer for premiums, 85 cents were returned to claimants for awards, 82 cents 
represent the cost of administration and 64 cents are in the surplus account. 


Flax Fibre.—According to estimates furnished by the Economic Fibre Produc- 
tion Division of the Experiment:! Farms, the area sown to flax for fibre in Cntario 
in 1923 was 3,300, es compared wi h 1,200 acres in 1922, 6,515 acres in 1921 end 
31,300 acres in 1920. Of the acres sown in 1928, the produce from 1,485 acres was 
converted into fibre <nd that from the remaining 1,815 acres wes manufactured 
into upholstering tow. The yield obtained from the 1,45 ecres was 272,650 lb. of 
long fibre and 148,500 lb. of tow. All the long fibre was sold in Belfast at the aver- 
ege price of 21 cents per lb.; 90 p.c. of the tow wes sold in Belfast at an average 
price of 7 ccnts per lb.; the remaining 10 p.c. was marketed in the United States. 
The upholstering tow, which averé ged one ton per acre, was sold to upbolstering 
firms in Ontario at prices ranging from $50 to $65 per ton. The yield of secd from 
the total crop was 20,000 bushels of the value of $50,000, an average per bushe! of 
$2.50. The total value of the produce of the flax fibre crop of 1623 was about 
$111,375, 

12.—World’s Production of Cereals and Potatoes. 


Table 59, constructed from data published by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, shows the area and yield of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn and potatoes 
for the years 1922 and 1923 in countries of the northern hemisphere, and for the 
years 1922-23 and 1923-24 in countries of the southern hemisphere (Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, Australia and New Zealand). The annual average areas and 
yields are also given for the five-year period 1917-21 (1917-18 to 1921-22), and the 
areas and yields of 1923 (1923-24) are compared with those of the five-year averages 
in percentages. 


Wheat.—For 45 countries the production of wheat in 1923 was 3,458,375,000 
bushels from 217,865,000 acres, as compared with 3,137,077,000 bushels from 
216,534,000 acres in 1922 and 2,915,451,000 bushels from 209,144,000 acres, the 
five-year average for the years 1917-21 (1917-18 to 1921-22). As compared with 
1922, the total area and yield of wheat in these countries showed increases of 0-6 
and 10-2 p.c. respectively, and as compared with the average the increases were 
4-2 and 18-6 p.c. respectively. 


Rye.—JIn 28 countries. the production was 937,738,000 bushels from 46,213,000 
acres in 1923, as against 854,107,000 bushels from 47,496,006 acres m 1922 and 
777,154,000 bushels from 43,221,000 acres, the average for the five years 1917 to 
1921. The area under rye was 2-7 p.c. less and the yield 9-8 p.c. more than in 
1922. As compared with the five-year average the area was 6-9 and the yield 
20-7 p.c. more. 
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Barley.—In 42 countries the total yield in 1923 was 1,293,511,000 bushels 
from 56,073,000 acres, as compared with 1,165,487,000 bushels from 53,139,000 
acres in 1922 and with 1,i138,372,000 bushels from 538,474,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area in 1923 is 5-5 and the yield 11 p.c. more than in 1922 and 4-9 
and 13-6 p.c. more than the five-year average. 

Oats.—In 38 countries the total production in 1923 was 3,602,517,000 bushels 
from 105,276,000 acres, as compared with 3,172,422,000 bushels from 104,666,000 
acres in 1922 and with 3,194,248,000 bushels from 105,141,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area is 0-6 and the yield 18-5 p.c. more than in 1922 and 0-1 and 
12-8 p.c. more than the average. 

Corn.—In 24 countries the production was 3,959,065,000 bushels from 145,465,- 
000 acres in 1923, as against 3,655,112,000 bushels from 148,651,000 acres in 1922 
and 3,652,669,000 bushels from 148,230,000 acres, the average for the five years. 
The area of 1923 is 1-3 and the yield 8-3 p.c. more than in 1922, whilst compared 
with the averages, the area is 1-6 and the yield 8-4 p.c. more. 

Potatoes.—In 36 countries the yield for 1923 was 2,612,407,000 short cwt. 
from 29,781,000, acres as compared with 3,224,802,000 cwt. from 30,378,000 acres 
in 1922 and with 2,217,372,006 cwt. from 28,268,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The acreage in 1923 was 2 and the yield 19 p.c. less than in 1922 and compared 
with the five-year average, the area was 5-4 and the yield 17-8 p.c. more. 


59.— Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1922 and 1928. 


y 1923 1923 
Countries. | yo22. | 1923. |A%CP@@?/inn.c.of| 1922. | 1923. | AYST8EC liny.c. of 
‘laverage. * laverage. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
Wheat— 

Germanyincaeaaesseiacniasts 3,396 3, 653 3,380 108-1 71,934 103,605 89,798 115-4 
Austria: occas scenes 460 475 373 127-2 7,422 8,889 5,693 156-1 
Belvinme st ity.sekvasa toa 300 346 331 104-5 10,615 13,376 11,778 113-6 
Bulganianre.osssaeascnen: 2,226 2,308 2,208 104-3 37, 705 36, 224 29,621 122-3 
IDOnIMALIK es wee nes avis: 237 205 160 128-2 9,249 8, 858 7,017 126-2 
Spans: hse atheeoet eee 10,309; 10,489) 10,318 101-7 125,471 157,112 138, 279 113-6 
Histhonia we. suaseee seis as 52 24 32]- 75-9 760 370 82-4 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 3,673 3, 843 3,623 106-0 44,472 61,069 47,411 128-8 
Hinland Since tenses 38 40 21 187°3 710 472 335 141-0 
BTaNce tae eee een 13,072] 138,673] 12,507 109-3 243,318 275,573 249,166 110-6 
England and Wales........ 1,967 1,740 2,109 82-5 62,492 56, 821 65, 699 86-5 
Scotland .ie% acess anaes 65 59 68} . 86-7 2,520 2,320 2,672 86°8 
Northern Ireland.......... 6 i 12 60-9 214 228 386 59-2 
Greece: acts Teeth once: 890 1,071 1,044 102-5 9,553 13,356 10,722 124-6 
Trish Free State........... 70 32 46 69-3 95 1,040 84 132:7 
FL univer vets cee seisaieh ae 3,523 3,320 2,775 119-6 54, 730 67, 706 45,505 148-8 
tally’ shoo swe coce lactose 41,489} 11,554), 11,088 104-2 161, 643 224,839 166, 368 135-1 
Latvia aenose see earn 0 227-5 958 1, 640 8 209-3 
(hithuanin.eeae cence 194 202 163 123-7 3,274 2,965 2,562 115-8 
uxeMlbureeseceeie cette 23 16 26 61-2 173 301 478 63-0 
INOrwayiorut igs neces 25 26 37 69-5 643 587 912 64-4 
INetherlands;.cssouc theo 159 154 154 99-9 6,063 6,112 5,773 105-9 
Polandeten eevee ecco 12,574 2,514 2,123 118-4 42,452 49,735 37,723 131-8 
Portugal. 7s evscmres 1,128 1,055 1,033 102-1 9,782 13,190 8,997 146-6 
Rumania’ asc e eee ee 6, 548 6,648} 5,524 120-3 92,008 102,121 69, 937 146-0 
Sweden... ijatanie emai 356 363 354 102-4 9,381 11,082 9,613 115-3 
Switzerianc wae eee aemere 152 160 182 87-9 3,571 5,453 5,637 96-°7 
Czecho-Slovakia........... 1,527 1,507 1,561 96-5 33,621 36, 226 32,522 111-4 
Malta er ne ce eeee eee 10 9 12 72°5 258 248 299 83-0 
Di atiada tie ance eh eee 22,423} 22,672| 18,546] 122-2} 399,786] 474,199] 236,025] 200-9 
United States............. 62,317) 58,308} 60,961 95-6} 867,598] 785,741] 834,806 94-1 
Guatemalans..faecne cet 28 28 24 114-5 223 349 348 100-2 
MECXICOMM SE 5 tatsts hectare 1,420 1,138 2,347 48-5 13, 626 8,217 13,220 62-2 
(Chai Caearadreedpoctanone 191 191 162 118-2 2,496 2,611 2,225 117-3 
British indineniocete ee 28,207) 30,844) 29,628 104-1 366,987} 372,661 330, 885 112-6 
VADAN a iece vitescechisetenele 1,229 1,196 1,338 89-4 27,617 28,403 29,951 94-8 
PAIS OLION Nes cle ioc. cea bale daa 3,100 3, 166 3,086 102-6 16, 987 36,395 28,457 127-9 
ig y pti wanckise teenies 1,518 1,537 1,275 120-5 36, 648 40, 654 32,167 126-4 
French Morocco........... 2,068! 2,249] 1,880] 119-6 12,894 20,050 19,187| 104-5 
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59.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1922 and 1928—continued. 


1923 1923 
Countries. 1922. 1923. obec inp.c.of| 1922. 1923. averene in p.c. of 
‘laverage. “"* laverage. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c bush. bush. bush, p.c 
Wheat—concluded. 
ARETE APC ceca tela sscteveverens 882} 1,559) 1,454) 107-2 3,674 9,921 8,416] 117-9 
ioe iat: Whee eee ae 16,255) 17,216) 16,241 106-0 195, 844 247,039 192,752 128-2 
OO Aa. isis eletoieiste bare 1,473 1,444 1,255 115-1 25,937 27,521 22,031 124-9 
REDINTERL A ae Aer ac arnin eloiestabe-atens 663 1,056 802 131-7 Dplo2 13, 344 8, 722 153-0 
ENTIRE ALM Let aiclevsic eels steve eles 9,959 9,498 8,595 110-5 107, 263 125, 654 102, 264 122-9 
ING Zealand... cicclseena srs 276 171 240 71:3 8,395 4,098 7,075 57-9 
Mota een ee ot 216,534| 217,865] 209,144) 104-2) 3,137,077] 3,458,375) 2,915,451) 118-6 
Rye— 
GOTTA Vinvern.c ce eetee els ossiste 10,237} 10,786) 10,628} 101-5) 206,052) 282,455] 283,181) 121-1 
JE SVE I gg 1 Ae eran at at OR SCRE 834 922 730 126-3 13, 589 15, 836 10, 765 147-1 
Solos eee oid ochlltrtoe mck 531 573 535 107-1 18,384 20, 787 17, 982 115-6 
IB WIGAN IGisee crass sac eles eles 449 425 465 91-4 7,453 6, 862 6, 186 110-9 
BY OTA TREE re A aera rica casi t 547 575 536 107-1 14, 284 15,146 12,390 122-2 
RDS ae ress ols cto eee se 1,757 1,802 1,803 99-9 26, 252 28,076 26,779 104-8 
BIRCMOMIAG TES ais arenes «205 ¢ 117-2 5,797 6,511 5,710 114-0 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State... 97-3 4,523 5,906 6,131 96-3 
Tan Chavo i) pen ace Serie 99-5 10,531 9,448 9,918 95-3 
HICHTCO Pare cere viciata Voulere kia 104-1 88,412 36,517 35, 700 102-3 
GHOCCO ME Seinen oni ce ok 97-5 2,362 2,662 3,151 84-5 
PERLINI DAE] tere: v siete, atetorsvorera.e aie 115-0 25,148 31,275 21,856) 143-1 
BE aay tea 1a Pioree-3 Seststotdene aa 99-7 5,563 6,484 5,675 114-3 
Hey E Vala Peale ssa. ote erase-eve 115-7 6, 845 10,770 9,806} 109-8 
IBGE Huan eee ele, hike os 120-6 24,249 23 , 890 18,336 130°3 
APKOMU DUNS h re <tepcie sarderereis« 99-5 250 392 360) 108-9 
INCI WENS ote PRR Gee ARI 78-6 862 742 955 77-7 
Netherlands. 106-9 16, 884 14, 353 14, 387 99-8 
MROla nae ee cosas «ais 119-3 197,375 234, 730 175,860 133-5 
Rortucal ese sacdidte es cis 81-9 5, 294 5,222 4,392| 118-9 
FRU aN Aae ass stectosraec ‘ 84-2 9,206 9,607 9, 268 103-7 
mod One eeeinn.<.ceiet sec 96-3 22,678 24,401 20,959 116-4 
Switzerland?; |... ..s.i. 0. 94-6 1, 693 1, 646 1,576} 104-4 
Czecho-Slovakia 96-4 51,098 53,339 43,339} 123-1 
(CRIES Bip A enn oe, on 180-5 32,373 23,232 11,066 209°9 
United States 94-4 103, 362 63, 023 70,426 89-5 
PREP ONUIUA, Sco sere tetera c's 132-2 3,526 4,368 923) 473-2 
GL Oe ane een ae 68-9 62 58 82 70:7 
UAT 5) CE aan 106-9} 854,107) 937,788] 777,154) 120-7 
Barley— : 
Germany 2,847} 38,214) 2,831 113-5 73,838] 109,324 82,210) 1382-9 
PATS URIENINE fo clone, eo totes 313 334 246} 135-4 5,599 7,855 4,576} 171-7 
Belgium. 80 85 88 96-1 3,438 4,182 4,306 97-1 
Bulgaria... 334 544 539 100-9 11,941 11,063 8,970 123-3 
Denmark 667 690 597 115-6 30,433 32,457 23, 225 139-8 
PIDRINE GRU cians, ale vials ssiaie's 4,082} 4,540} 4,225) 107-4 77,634| 111,862 86,010} 130-1 
HIRT OMIA Noe os. s tetas s a2 331 312 269) 116-1 6,670 4,097 4,415 92-8 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 927 891 918 97-0 11,070 14,065 13, 289 105-8 
HET Ir es ee oe er 277 277 284 97-4 6,466 3,789 ph Ge 74-1 
LD OO Oe Ae Re iy ea 1,713} 1,684) 1,607} 104-8 40,909 45,025 34,329] 161-2 
England and Wales........ 1,364] 1,327) 1,509 87-9 44, 620 45,033 47,889 94-0 
BICODIAN GIO «oA torent onrtters 157 159 172 92-2 6, 133 5, 800 6,430 90-2 
Northern Ireland.......... 3 2 3 72-4 96 94 111 85-1 
Trish Free State........... 168 151 183 82-5 7,074 5, 568 7,456 74-7 
SGT OCC Our ter.S miesartpeis/alocrarsies 391 400 361 110-7 6,770 7,101 6,496] 109-3 
MUSARG ie lec d ce sicoivtaes. +8 Mab) Mets e225, 92-8 22,170 27,271 21,540} 126-6 
BON CRIED it cas» atte eRe iiec 576 569 530} 107-5 8, 254 10,500 9,022) 116-4 
BARN IR EPRI So, tS Oee 391 434 361} 120-3 6,770 6,021 6,496 92-7 
LETTE See a ae Seat eae 417 432 395} 109-6 10, 725 7,957 6,097} 130-5 
Luxemburg... 9 9 6 148-3 177 201 111 181-1 
Norway...... 132 125 148 84-1 4,483 3,282 4,916 66-8 
Netherlands 61 59 57| 102-8 3,196 2,946 2,683) 109-8 
TRACE AS, 22,5, ile hostels ins 2,825] 2,964) 2,609) 113-6 59, 560 76,037 58,151; 130-8 
\Nonipis A on ee oe 191 170 175 96-9 3,141 2,453 1,560) 157-2 
SRMEEREANLYON: acs o;bfslels’s soaps ¢ 2 4,269| 4,642} 3,669) 126-5 93,780 60,870 56,430} 107-9 
Brcdene rel 2.4 alse be es 427 392 421 93-4 13, 830 11,781 11,828 99-6 
Switzerland... .........0.- 16 16 19 84-3 482 570 631 90-2 
Czecho-Slovakia\.......... 1,668} 1,697) 1,662] 102-1 46,352 54, 982 42,355] 129-8 
Tt eas ee Ae eee 6 7 96-5 221 29 205) 141-9 
‘CENT 1Te iy See ean a 2,599) 2.785) 2,708] 102-8 71, 865 76,998 62,351} 123-5 
United States............. 7,317! 7,905' 8,032 98-4' 182,068! 198,185! 186,854! 106-1 
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59.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1922 and 1923.—continued. 


Countries. 


Barley—concluced. 


Unusuayaent sche eee 
New Zealand... cc000- 


Oats— 
AUS TDI herae crest tera 


Pulsaniaten. veoh eset 
TI SNTOATIC Sse tnase caine eal 
Spade yet cement 
isithquiaten: 5.0 aaron: 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 
inland ses ae Seer hen? 
IME COV es cies) -seie Ae) Se: 
England and Wales........ 
DS COULANGs ace cn peers Aiea 


Lbailiy eae eek arce eee pk 


INORWaiViish bn\ sneehmeneree 


IBoaneeg es Wa Bs nance 
RUIN ana een Lee 
Dw edenscct as anette 


Chile Bien ee ete aoe: 
TU GUgta Venda cee ere 
New Zealand............-- 


Corn— 


DIN ee pen cc eee 


UP AMCO Air an to eee ae 


OmIteGuStAtes sesame ene. 
qusternals 3. o-ca dacinesiae 
Philip pinesess. oct eee ine 
PMIZONIAN aries oat kee ster etads 


1923 1923 
1922, | 1923. |A¥eT@liny cof 1922. 1923, | 4yerate |inp.c. of 
"‘laverage. 3 average. 

000 000 000 000 000 000 

acres. | acres. | acres. p.c: bush bush bush p.c 
117 113 a Ut as 98-2 2.352 2,543 2,514 101-1 
7,356 7,401 7,269 101-8 145,973 145, 460 141, 549 102-8 
2,746 2,549 2.912 87-6 87,139 73,445 92,073 79-8 
2,917 2,838 2,737 103-7 16,627 46,917 35, 666 131-5 
375 40U 385 104-0 11,306 11, 989 11, 189 107-1 
2,548 2,803 2,246 124-8 27, 230 30,001 32, 805 107-8 
603 1,206 1,178 102-& 1,837 11,482 8, 102 141-7 
600 635 625 142-0 7,656 12,056 3,282 367:3 
153 145 128 118-U 5,051 5, 866 4,050 144-8 
3 5 5 97-9 28 79 76 103-9 
18 22 2 7-6 623 643 1,007 63-9 
53,189] 56,073) 53,474) 104-9] 1,165,487) 1,293,511] 1,138,372] 113-6 
4912 8,262 7,670 107-7 260,373 387,464 807,724 125-9 
704 802 633 126-7 17,239 24,340 15,244 159-7 
717 654 583 112-1 33,679 44,280 30,259 146-4 
352 370 33 109-5 8,606 8,648 6,429 134-5 
1,119 1,122 1,023 109-6 54,968 59,393 43,249 137-3 
1,514 1,595 its 104-0 29,378 38,056 31,970 119-0 
399 3/8 346} 109-0 9,466 7,475 7,706 97-0 
966 928 1,016 91-3 17,197 20,213 19,364 104-4 
1,061 1,05% 1,038 102-0 34,988 20,036 24,932 80-4 
8,492 8,457 7,999 105-7 271,310 317,128 224,531 141-2 
an RY 1,976) 2,405 82-2 82,485 89,139 105,346 84:6 
988 968 1,088 89-0 44,157 42,331 49,845 84:9 
40u 302 423 83-0 20,199 20,109 21,601 93-1 
814 786 991 79-3 37,767 33,086 53,588 61-7 
8il 80% 844 95-8 21220 25,843 20,833 124-0 
1,214 1,223 1,184 103-3 28,673) , 37,485 33,701 111-2 
681 754 622 121-4 17,102 15,447 15,852 97-4 
769 816 704 115-9 27,240 21,437 14,962 143-3 
71 13 61 120:3 1,437 2,987 1,494 199-9 
301 256 325 78-8 12,593 7,529 14,444 52-1 
394 381 389 97-9 18,728 19,593 20,141 97-3 
5,879 6,215 5,050 123-1 162,469 228,399 147,024 155-3 
482 526 511 102-9 11,924 8,680 4,798 180-9 
3,295 3,325 2,725 122-0 86,658 58, 980 63,391 93-0 
1,799 Lid 1,802 99-6 74,310 69,809 63,641 109-7 
51 51 64 79-0 2,321 2,879 3,448 83-5 
2,017 2,081 1,967 105-8 67,344 $6,292 62,938 137-1 
14,541} 14,388} 15,171 94-8 491,240 563,998 436, 130 129-3 
40,790} 40,833] 42,776 95-5) 1,144,283] 1,223,360] 1,272,732 96-1 
15 14 15 92-6 249 328 286 114-5 
307 266 197 135-2 12,646 12,646 8,475 121-8 
585 600. 597 100-4 6,802 18,117 12,440 145-6 
28 29 21 134-3 169 391 368] 106-1 
112 121 152 79-5 746 2,594 3,197 81-1 
2,618 2,747 2,529 108-6 52,328 76,666 40,424 189-7 
81 79 71 111-9 2,656 3,056 2,604 117-4 
87 120 113 106-2 940 2,029 2,077 97-7 
143 65 165 39-2 6,525 2,265 7,060 32:1 
104,666] 105,276] 105,141) 100-1] 3,172,422] 3,602,517] 3,194,248] 112-8 
148 144 106 136-0 8,477 8,450 2,255 153-0 
1,633 1,364 1,414 96-4 15,479 26,867 18,616 144°3 
1,159 1,166 1,174 99-3 26,832 23,925 26,331 90-9 
4,722 4,452 4,566 97°5 89,798 84,782 87,463 96-9 
790 845 796 106-2 12,676 12,673 11,924 106°3 
2,445 2,459 2,092 117-5 48,725 49,247 40,933 120°3 
3,811 3,790 3,821 99-2 HE 89,205 87,336 102-1 
183 189 132 143-2 2,776 3,831 2,266 169-1 
8,411 8,413 8,327 101-0 116,050 151,405 146,484 103-4 
4 4 6 67-8 ° 185 165 284 58:3 
892 398 sii) 105-5 9,885 10,621 9,540 111-3 
318 318 267 118-8 13,798 13,608 13,629 99-8 
102,846] 104,158} 102,882 101-2} 2,906,020] 3,046,000} 2,838, 167 107°3 
455 457 561 81°5 5,412 7,874 6,274 125:5 
1,359 1,378 1,166 118-2 14,651 18,030 14,451 124-8 
18 16 16 95°4 229 230 212 108-9 
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59.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1922 and 1928—concluded. 


1928 1923 
Countries. 1922. | 1923. foe inp.c.of| 1922. 1923. ane oi linp.c. of 
* laverage. “"* laverage. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c 
Corn—concluded. 
IDPS hel Chae ea eRe OIOCIoeE 2,027 1,865 1,863 100-1 73,505 73,711 65,128 113-2 
French Morocco........... 535 668 534 125-0 4,564 4,805 4,463 107-7 
PACURON tLe cop he usrayne aie riers 7,851 8,465 8,117 104-3 176,105 276,760 212,039 130-5 
Ohler com case eae 70 80 63 127°3 1,677 2,062 ILA 135-0 
Wrst o aye eee ears ele 677 569 oii 98-7 4,826 6,499 6, 284 103-4 
Java and Madura........... 3,887 4,028 4,182 96-3 45,604 49,830 53,424 93-4 
South Rhodesia. . . 220 230 181 126-8 5,179 2,964 3,204 92-5 
New Zealand... )cec eens 10 9 10 87-8 506 460 435 105-7 
otal tin toon seventh 143,651) 145,465) 143,230 101-6) 3,655,112) 3,959,065) 3,652,669 108-4 
Potatses— 
Woermanyieseesncies been 6,725 6,738 5,949 113-3 896,521 693,939 553,291 125-4 
PATISERIG Seca, 5.2 ta ca ates. 403 373 286 130-4 30,827 31,443 15,067 208-7 
1B Yolbeat Dad Weanic ad el Maratea 445 377 391 96-4 86,673 62,219 51,676 120-4 
JBATINEDh CE peer Meee Ba etter ee 20 24 20 117-8 816 132 787 93-0 
anmarices Aces 6 ees eae a 204 204 200 101-9 29,550 27,298 26,528 102-9 
ODM aL ee mt ryaae iets pe 783 757 800 94-6 65,159 57,298 62,415 91°8 
POS GROMU SP pea Se gus sees e 187 179 146 122-1 15,924 15,044 13,249 113-6 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 532 YHA 510 103°3 18, 660 25,583 20,179 126:8 
alan ise rece eee nets eek 167 168 190 88-4 11,578 9,48) 11,538 82-2 
HUGS sR tao teh e oma se \ * 3,619 3,586 3,485 102-9 278,800 218,670 104-6 
England and Wales........ 561 467 544 85-8 89,869 61,734 84-1 
WCOvlandiccae.1césesesse vhs 157 137 158 86-9 26,678 18,368 76:3 
Northern Ireland.......... 169 163 172 94-5 28,038 19,842 101-2 
Trish free State........... 401 391 455 86-0 48,822 32,408 68-6 
EINER aaer cerca aan note 635 646 646 100-0 29,095 29,415 80-3 
JUS Coe nels eeeeen ae ti Recriee 861 860 822 104°6 32,216 39,591 110-6 
Atwater casi akectage os 171 194 146 133-1 14, 884 12),752 85°8 
MA XUAN Ls erey soya 2 oper e aeons 326 353 304 116-1 40,742 35,940 139-3 
WIR MUOULO Non. ie docaceeen 37 38 32 116-8 4,204 4,171 137-8 
NVR ail tines oeheas aa teaser tse: 4 5 B 161-5 353 546 157-4 
INOE Wi ram dessin id acinsans te 126 113 128 88-1 19,619 14,562 74-2 
Netherlands. tax Seolcaax: 454 398 437 91-2 81,974 53,953 87-8 
Rolandeyeweevrckcckcceescs 5,409 5,632 4,920 114-5 782,356 584, 100 153-1 
iRibbcatey 1G yee eae ate EA rae 350 430 eye) 132-3 22,615 40,753 195-2 
MOUS war ea cstheae ces 400 392 385 101-9 44,873 36,140 87-7 
Switzerland ).o8.ccee eee ns 112 111 132 83-8 14,892 13,975 75-4 
Czecho-Slovakia........... 1,607 Lote 1,534 102°5 199,942 137,222 133-4 
Oana ie a: ean nda eas 684 561 739 75-9 55,745 55,497 83-9 
WMIted States saree die ce 4,307 3,81 3,906 97-7), 272,038 247,435 108-0 
Guatemala: tard as dsess 3 3 6 54:7 UD 44 21-2 
(GNTOMTEE Soren mama (Oat tra 3 5 4 130-8 323 160 46-8 
IA GID oe Ae aoe Geer Nee 47 47 40 115-8 1,552 717 58-6 
PMUIGoepken wavere chao a Hae eran 3 2 2 112-9 99 88 98-8 
PAT OONTING «saci snatlercd ce s.« 361 402 352 114:3 19,948 21,164 102-0 
(Cine e Ge ee en 80 87 dtl 113-0 6,792 7,786 123-6 
New: Zealand: ito.tjcacaean's 20 21 22 96-3 2,550 2,338 88-5 
Total................] 380,378] 29,781! 28,268] 105-4] 3,224,802] 2,612,4071 2,217,372] 117-8 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 60 shows for the same countries as in Table 
59 the average yields per acre of cereals and of potatoes for the year 1923, as com- 
pared with the average for the five years 1917-21 (1917-18 to 1921-22). For 
(45 countries) the yield per acre is 15-9 bushels, as compared with 13-9, the 
average; for rye (29 countries) the yield is 20-3, as against 18; for barley 
(42 countries), 23-1 and 21-3; for oats (88 countries), 34-2 and 30-4; for corn (24 
countries), 27-2 and 25-5; and for potatoes (386 countries), 87-7 cwt., as against 
78-5 ewt. The highest averages by countries in 1923 are:-for wheat, Denmark 
43-2 bushels; for rye, Belgium 36-3; for barley, the Netherlands 50-1; for oats, 
Belgium 67-7; for corn, Canada 42-8; and for potatoes, Belgium 165-1 short ewt. 
In these comparisons the size of the country should be considered, as the smaller 
European countries are more intensively cultivated and the average yields per acre 


are larger in consequence. 
84111—18 
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60.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries 
of the World, 1917-21 and 19238. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. 
Countries. —_——_ 

Average Average Average 
1925. rgtpat. | Tees || t0t7-210)|— ee eromeeronaeaae 

bush bush bush. bush bush bush 

per per per per per per 

acre acre acre. acre acre acre 
Germany saelsve creo nie sive 3s atoiaicresale tole 28-4 26-6 26-2 21-9 34-0 29-0 
AUS UEIA 3c, oc craascai bane ane ees Sonat 18-7 15-3 17-2 14-8 23-6 18-6 
Beleiumays) denies. se eree ms outa deeper oes 38-7 35-6 36-3 33-6 49-4 48-8 
Bualoarnd ttek erste rove alensei ae ercstro oe ete alee s 15-7 13-4 16-1 13-3 20°3 16-6 
Denmark anc ccs e cerecteace ehieeterterels 43-2 43-9 26-4 23-1 47-1 38-9 
Syain:..; jee cersentes mines hie cron ie deere 14-9 13-4 15-6 14-9 24-6 20-3 
WSthOniaasssece olde ta tide s cominee dake hee 15-4 14-2 16-2 16-6 13-1 16-4 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State Rem soCe deuce 15:9 13-1 12-8 12-9 15:8 14:5 
INTE Seed scr See calc wines eh rerettiactie vise 11-9 15-9 16-2 16-9 13-7 18-0 
rain Cer. Ws tris or tei en Oiacs cisleretetn arate ae 20-2 19-9 16-5 16-8 26-7 21-4 
HMnelandiand: Walesencs cles «1\cistelssi1e ess x 32-7 31-1 - ~ 33-9 31-7 
Beovlandapee cas nccdatan pistes tier cee Nara 39-5 39-4 - - 36-5 37-3 
Northern ireland J rigeajsaresisoe melo an sleet 32-6 33-6 - - 44-8 38-3 
Greece sticw ee Ab ania Sines See atioaers 12-5 10°3 12-3 14-2 17-8 18-0 
Trish ree: State:. watever oe etesceteter es 32-7 17-1 - - 36-8 40-7 
IE n Par yee At. 0 5 aelaly stele Weenie s pneieertata 20-4 16-4 19-3 15-5 24-0 17-6 
SU GAUL, Sit. te oa ecyeie VIN raistel aot ieleatcledst ee ane tates 19-5 15-0 20-6 17-9 18-5 17-0 
ABV: Syras cl eovia4 ica ele olathe Re eRe 15-7 17-1 16+6 17-5 13-9 18-0 
GAGA one Stern generate din Mebane aeke dlls 14-7 15-7 16-6 15-3 18-4 15:5 
IBY S004 oh hoya aM Were. We S.qbtn Sameer cia on Ge 18-7 18-2 20-5 18-7 23-4 19-1 
NOT IL Vis ota tierce eee oie eee 22-9 24-7 27-3 27-6 26-3 33-2 
Netherlands 5 siiaeeaaie oi Soke cate lsician 39-8 87-5 27-6 29-6 50-1 46-9 
Olan Pets ieanrc cfc ee ee ere DeVoe 19:8 17-8 20-5 18-3 25-7 22-8 
POTLUG Aliases Aacirsd eh ere pata Muse nkes 12-5 8-7 9-5 6-5 14-4 8-9 
2 MEE Sg Fe ee Nien citar aire eee come nlars 15-4 12-7 14-4 11-7 13-1 15-4 
SWECOM sewers ent men yok caine cate ee: 30-6 27-2 28-1 23-2 29-9 28-1 
SW MEZerlaN ed. trace wc meee care 34-1 31-0 34-4 31-1 36-1 33-6 
Czecho-Slovakia, Miahie 24-0 20-8 25-1 19-7 32-4 25-5 
Malti aise. ownerarster-te ores ie ers febiee 28-2 24-7 - - 42.2 28-9 
Canada tetas ties sadam sretsisis was 21-0 12-8 16-0 13-8 27-8 23-0 
United States... <-toneccs 2 cic eae 13-5 13-7 12-2 12-9 25-1 23-3 
Criatoma gla sxc cidetenis bie clot aaa Bee teeae 12-6 14-4 - - - - 
IMLOXT COL La rasacise ae man Re neice ani eathe 7-2 5-6 - - - - 
CS DEUBidenid setters oid dada area eee ole Mertapalateoleesieio 13-7 13-8 - - 22-5 21-8 
British Indias wciaaaece acetone: 12-1 11-2 - - 19-7 19-5 
PADRAIG RES clare Aaa stare erie he CT laterals 23-8 22-4 - - 28°8 31-6 
Phalippinesescs sis cdeerta cs Meee come orodde ~- - - - - - 
AV OL 1) TA aii a eve a weiss opera wreee Ines easel oe aisle > 11-5 9-2 18-9 16-7 16-5 13-0 
Hay pb yaerity eaten s a auities Solace Mae siete e's 26-5 25-2 - - 29-9 29-1 
Hreneh. MOrOCGO:...daisiice ++ <'remteite aie aisles = 8-9 10-2 - - 12-6 14-6 
SLUMS Sita ware tetesrer adores 9 6 ester shar are ot 6-4 5-8 - - 9-5 6-9 
ATF ONEING sensiontevuieen are eral cima aeercns 14-3 11-9 13-9 3-9 18-9 5:3 
ILO), x. eeNateataerete aiape aie isles Seilcls telesleie' > 19-1 17-6 18-7 18-2 40-3 32°+G 
Urpguayenn scree tnincauncaneunpanmooetes 12-6 10-9 - - 17-2 16-2- 
Javan, Maduras:.aseaneneedtoariesscner - = = = = = 
SouthiRhodesiaies ss ccces eeldiaels sete - = - = - - 
Australian sa. ssmcc es Orifectiotste siotsiereclemeseiecs 13-2 11-9 - - - n 
New Zealandsy. 5. Aeakl aca sees ncaa ante 23-9 29-4 - - 29-5 35-8 
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60.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries 
of the World, 1917-21 and 1923—concluded. 


Oats. Corn. Potatoes. 


Countries. a ee a a ed ee Kee 


1923 Average 1923. Average 1923 Average 


1917-21. 1917-21. 1917-21. 
bush bush bush bush ewt cwt 
per per per per per per 
acre acre acre acre acre acre 
ROESEIM AN YAR a ees ae Peavens Se yonciane ieee 46-9 40-1 - - 103-0 93-0 
NUT i eal ree, a OTe ACRE In SEI 80-4 24-1 23-9 21-2 84-3 52-7 
ESIC TUN Merrcicicty Pirornh Me atlas hate cto 67-7 51-9 - - 165-1 132-2 
Bulgaria..... Sot ORE Coltri 23-4 19-0 19-7 13-2 31-1 39-5 
MPRA C Ay re se tate Needy Pade a Memetdte a eareie wo as 52-9 42-3 - - 133-7 132-5 
Ne) ANU $A 8 2 ee ee gn ae oe ee de a 23-9 20-9 90-5 22-4 75-7 77-9 
SEVER ONAN Ries hy pie cin eee OSI Cece ore 19-8 22-2 - - 84-2 90-6 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State............... 21-8 19-1 19-0 19-2 48-6 39-6 
PEPE) oh tte eters Nl tac ete nie Mesa MEIN chad clk ores 18-9 24-0 - - 56-4 60-7 
Mirani C ale sadint mish Vale nae esr iie Pa ata 37-5 28-1 14-9 15-0 61-0 60-0 
England and Wales............00eeee005 45-1 43-8 - - 132-3 135-0 
BEOUIANGs Aurea polar cite bee Maida tet 43-7 45-8 - - 134-1 152-7 
Northern Ireland ee 57-2 51-0 - - 122-0 113-9 
ERVCOCE SLIEL Ia alee coasted aioe m as - - - - - - 
PUIG HE LCC LALO. aevececcisles hoh\ cae-cusies 49-1 54-1 - = 82-8 103-8 
BAO ALY wiscl ttsiets|e.c v/n’orate siete en vaipia. ate. evSieloce 31-9 24-7 20-0 19-6 45-5 56-6 
SN sReh yee SNS ae ate clare Sate eles dlls aeisimeiovane 30-6 28-5 23°5 22-9 46-0 43-5 
EBLE VIEL. Shere sal sio io, etele h, Siae eielate’stave’s che ohlereie.s 20-5 25-5 - = 65-8 102-1 
Ba IN TATIC ED es cele ted ctciale oe aiecis cidisrstoes ve ba ese 26°3 21-3 - - 101-7 84-8 
MB PEPO TINNED cro eects is (oars vege, sieiela veiw eters as 40-9 24-6 - - 110-9 94-9 
NOE Wien hse isto. bet niente cave Oniteblsite mts 29-4 44-5 - - 128-9 153-3 
Non OeE ands oticicdes.ces sited ccieere eeioaerer’ 51-5 51-8 - - 135-5 140-7 
BOTA Ce acinecne cele ceours Saallas yen tins wate 36-7 29-1 20-3 17-2 103-7 77:5 
EGRESS toptoalcle writes shat an O-4 erclere aoe Gols 16°5 9-4 - - - - 
PCH cia eIat Re earcfoete ais aia ea sidievete ten Ae sic stovoreys 17-7 23-3 18-0 17-6 94-9 64-3 
PSWMECLEN 45 fos ceveis ais x gieisind a eisiauciae arttepa-olajers 38-9 35-3 - - 92-2 107-1 
56-6 53-5 41-3 48-1 126-5 140-6 
41-5 32-0 26-7 25-3 87-2 67-1 
- ~ - - 113-8 115-7 
39-3 28-8 42-8 51-0 99-0 89-4 
29-9 29-8 29-2 27-6 64-8 58-7 
- - 17-2 11-2 14-7 37-8 
23-1 18-7 - - 29-7 83-5 
SSRESATI OM A ee ce eC MAD 34 aU res oh 47-5 43-0 - - - - 
ESP OINO Ver wee nce h oko. a versace dee cess - - 13-1 12-4 - - 
PEON A ests Scie tise ocere ara siotsieweie Gioracte veteets 30-2 20-8 14-7 12-9 15-4 30-5 
GAS hts nceetie daeetinaeniats hy - - 39-5 35-0 - - 
POH CINIMOLOCCO L's ceisicc.cre.c7e oe niaisisis cio bars :s 13-6 17-2 7-2 8-4 - - 
TSE Meee Mie Sb’ eevee ie Somes Ohaus eres 21-4 21-0 - - 35-3 40-6 
DAMP ON UIT Se AE eas h a Aerere Oe aes oh hoe gereiesat 27-9 16-0 32-7 26-1 52-6 58-9 
MONS Gerster eys ciactsyses dinars snide ae otehrsiste axils 38-7 36-9 25-7 24-2 89-6 - 81-9: 
MPTUUS VI ch eel Atiovsots sa caleladiasicinatsss(eirlen 16-9 18-3 11-4 10:9 - - 
Java and Madura - = 12-4 12-8 S = 
South Rhodesia. - - 12-9 17-7 - - 
BUMOUV AURA choi tee ootrg sd wires Ao 0:6 ee - = = = ce = 
GE HODIANG:9..1, vi aitie.e os vin saisleiedioseecie soe 34-9 ADT We 0320 44.4 111-9 121-7 
Total Average... co. -hsoee viernes 34-2 30-4 27-2 25°5 87-7 78-5 
$4111—18} 
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13.—Appendix: The Field Crops of 1924. 
(From the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for January, 1925). 


Season of 1923-24.—For the second year in succession, the spring opened up 
late, and seeding in the Prairie Provinces was greatly delayed, especially in Manitoba, 
where, as a consequence, the area sown to wheat was less than in 1923 by more than 
456,000 acres. In this province, however, the harvest returns were on the whole 
excellent, and were in marked contrast with those of 1923, when the crops suffered 
severely from rust. In Saskatchewan and Alberta the prevalence of drought 
reduced the yields, which were not only greatly inferior to those of 1924 but were 
also considerably below average. Bad weather during the threshing season had 
the effect of reducing the quality of the grain, which did not therefore grade so well 
as in 1923. On the other hand, the recovery in the prices of grain from the low 
levels to which they had sunk in 1923 came as a welcome offset to the lower yields. 

Areas and Yields of Grain Crops.—The total yield of wheat in Canada for 
1924 is now finally estimated at 262,097,000 bushels from 22,055,710 acres, as 
compared with 474,199,000 bushels from 21,886,146 acres in 1923, and with 
326,258,640 bushels from 21,142,824 acres, the annual average for the five years 
1919-23. The total for 1924 consists of 22,294,000 bushels from 774,172 harvested 
acres of fall wheat, and of 239,803,000 bushels from 21,281,538 acres of spring wheat. 
The average yield per acre for all wheat in 1924 is 11-9 bushels, as compared with 
21-7 bushels in 1923, and with 15-4 bushels, the annual average for the five years 
1919-23. For fall wheat the average yield per acre in 1924 is 28-8 bushels, as against 
93-75 bushels in 1923 and 22-8 bushels, the five-year average. or spring wheat 
the average for 1924 is 11-3 bushels, as compared with 21-6 bushels in 1923 and 
with 15-1 bushels, the five-year average. Oats yielded in 1924 the total of 411,697,000 
bushels from 14,491,289 acres, as compared with 563,997, 00 bushels from 14,387,807 
acres in 1923, and with 481,313,220 bushels from 15,336,021 acres, the five-year 
average. The average yield per acre is 28-4 bushels, as against 39-25 bushels in 
1923, and 31-4 bushels, the five-year average. Barley yielded 86,753,000 bushels 
from 3,407,441 acres, as compared with 76,997,800 bushels from 2,784,571 acres 
in 1923 and with 65,654,430 bushels from 2,675,437 acres, the five-year average. 
The average yields per acre were 25:5 bushels in 1924, 27-75 bushels in 1923 and 
24-5 bushels, the five-year average. Flaxseed gave the total of 9,694,700 bushels 
from 1,276,667 acres in 1924, as compared with 7,139,500 bushels from 629,938 
acres in 1923, and with 5,946,060 bushels from 849,968 acres, the five-year average. 
The yield per acre was 7-6 bushels for 1924, as against 11-30 bushels in 1923 and 
7 bushels, the five-year average. For the remaining cereal crops the total yields for 
1924 were, in bushels, as follows, the corresponding totals for 1923 and for the five- 
year average being shown within parentheses: rye, 14,212,900 (23,231,800, 19,7 14,- 
852); peas 3,239,900 (2,898,200, 3,154,536); beans, 1,194,100 (1,C41,706, 1,217,760); 
buckwheat, 11,412,000 (9,743,700, 9,440,100); mixed grains, 31,995,000 (29,750,500, 
28,000,420); and corn for husking,11,998,00C (13,608,000, 14,717,060). 

Root and Fodder Crops.—The total yield of potatoes in 1924 is estimated at 
56,648,000 cwt. from 561,628 acres, as compared with 55,497,000 cwt. from 560,942 
acres in 1923, and with 66,258,736 cwt. from 709,952 acres, the five-year average, 
1919-23. The average yield per acre in 1924 is 100-9 ewt. as compared with 99 ewt. 
in 1923 and with 93-3 cwt., the five-year average. Turnips, mangolds, etc., gave 
40,597,000 ewt. from 197,920 acres, as against 38,116,500 cwt. from 194,512 acres 
in 1923, and with 47,200,980 cwt. from 250,805 acres, the five-year average. The 
yield per acre is 205-1 cwt., as compared with 196 cwt. in 1923 and with 188-2 
ewt., the five-year average. Sugar beets produced 334,000 tons from 36,080 acres — 
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in 1924, as against 216,200 tons from 22,450 acres in 1923 and 265,400 tons from 
26,466 acres, the five-year average. The yield per acre was 9-28 tons in 1924, 
9-60 tons in 1923 and 10-03 tons, the five-year average. The total yield of hay 
and clover in 1924 was 14,960,300 tons from 9,874,907 acres, as compared with 
14,844,900 tons from 9,725,602 acres in 1923, and with 14,C77,180 tons from 10,263,- 
379 acres, the average. The yields per acre were 1-51 tons in 1924, 1-55 tons in 
1923 and 1-37 tons, the average. Grain hay is estimated to have yielded, in 1924, 
4,983,000 tons from 2,486,899 acres, an average yield per acre of 2 tons. Alfalfa 
yielded 1,256,800 tons from 473,507 acres in 1924, 1,028,600 tons from -391,116 
acres in 1923 and 715,038 tons from 285,273 acres, the average. The yield per 
acre was 2-65 tons in 1924, the same as in 1923; the five-year average was 2-50 tons. 
Fodder corn yielded 5,740,700 tons from 718,879 acres in 1924, 5,320,800 tons from 
659,070 acres in 1923, and 5,629,182 tons from 599,967 acres, the five-year average. 
The yields per acre were 7-99 tons in 1924, 8-10 tons in 1923 and 9-38 tons, the 
five-year average. 

Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—The total grain yields of the three 
Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) are finally estimated as 
follows: wheat, 235,694,000 bushels from 21,066,221 acres (452,260,000 bushels, 
20,879,558 acres in 1923); oats, 229,046,000 bushels from 9,199,426 acres (391,756,000 
bushels, 9,032,821 acres in 1923); barley, 68,576,C00 bushels from 2,820,545 acres 
(59,778,200 bushels, 2,180,472 acres in 1923); rye, 11,588,000 bushels from 743,039 
acres (26,842,000 bushels, 1,303,210 acres in 1923); flaxseed, 9,577,900 bushels from 
1,265,895 acres (7,044,800 bushels, 620,172 acres in 1923). 

Values of Field Crops.—The average prices per unit received by farmers in 
1924 are estimated from the reports of crop correspondents as follows: the corres- 
ponding prices for 1923 and for the five-year average 1919-23 are given within 
parentheses: per bushel; fall wheat, $1.27 (92 cents, $1.44); spring wheat, $1.22 
(66 cents, $1.07); all wheat, $1.22 (67 cents, $1.09); oats, 49 cents (33, 46); barley, 
70 cents (42, 66); rye, 99 cents (49, 76); peas, $1.75 ($1.72, $2.19); beans, $2.77 
($2.66, $3.41); buckwheat, 89 cents (84, $1.08); mixed grains, 71 cents (59, 82); 
flaxseed, $1.94 ($1.77, $2.20); corn for husking, $1.19 (92 cents, $1.02): per cwt.; 
potatoes, 85 cents ($1.02, $1.32); turnips, etc., 44 cents (59, 75): per ton; hay and 
clover, $11.07 ($10.97, $18.65); alfalfa, $11.70 ($11.58, $16.81); grain hay, 
$9.25 ($3.47 in 1923); fodder corn, $5.03 ($4.62, $6.27); sugar beets, $6.79 ({6.48, 
$9.44). 

The total values of field crops are estimated as follows, the corresponding 
values for 1923 and for the five-year average, 1919-23, being given within parentheses: 
wheat, $320,362,000 ($316,934,700, $356,873,800); oats, $203,034,000 ($184,857,400, 
$222,784,020); barley, $60,509,000 ($32,570,700, $43,262,370); rye, $14,137,700 
($11,339,900, $14,953,610); peas, $5,676,000 ($4,987,400, $6,903,720); beans, 
$3,306,900 ($2,773,000, $4,155,100); buckwheat, $10,149,000 ($8,191,700, $10,192,- 
220); mixed grains, $22,626,000 ($17,654,800, $23,013,664); flaxseed, $18,849,300 
($12,643,900, $13,066,580); corn for husking, $14,227,000 ($12,466,000, $14,993,220) ; 
potatoes, $47,956,000 ($56,397,800, $87,512,580); turnips, mangolds, etc., $17,884,- 
000 ($22,483,100, $35,232,180); hay and clover, $165,587,000 ($162,882,000, 
$262,495,120); alfalfa, $14,705,000 ($11,914,000, $12,021,580); fodder corn, 
$28,848,000 ($24,605,000, $35,312,780); sugar beets, $2,268,000 ($1,401,000, 
$2,505,540); grain hay, $46,133,000 ($15,063,800). The aggregate value of all 
field crops in 1924 is $996,257,900, compared with $899,166,200 for 1923, an increase 
of $97,091,700, caused mainly by the higher prices per bushel for grain on smaller 
yields, and also to a large extent by the increased value of grain hay in Alberta, 
which for 1924 is placed at $43,695,000, as compared with $12,562,000 in 1923. 
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IIJ.—FORESTRY. 


1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate from a Forestry 
Viewpoint. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas: the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains, the Great Plains region 
draining into the Arctic and Hudson bay, and the basin of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence together with the Maritime Provinces. These three regions support 
three distinct types of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea level, with individual peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are the Selkirk, Caribou and Coast mountains and lesser 
ranges, terminating with the sunken range whose upper elevations form Vancouver 
island, the Queen Charlotte group and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow 
the valleys between these ranges, breaking through in some cases along the shorter 
cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Paleozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands on the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
Pre-Cambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agri- 
cultural area has been estimated at 20,700 square miles or about 6 p.c. of the land area. 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches, The greater part of this precipitation falls durimg autumn 
and winter, however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact 
is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth which requires 
more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber in 
Canada, extending from sea level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. ‘The 
Interior Dry belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying 
from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. make this 
a region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific which precipitate 
most of their moisture on the Coast range cross this interior plateau and give up a 
large part of what remains when they reach the Selkirk and Rocky ranges, forming 
what may be termed the Interior Wet belt, centered in the Columbia valley. Here 
the precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher 
altitudes. Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —17° I. In the Rocky Mountain 
range itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 


The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the international boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. This area is 
now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at present a purely agri- 
cultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless condition is due to 
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climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of isolated patches of 
tree growth in situations well protected from fires would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Tertiary and Mesozoic ages. The climate of Alberta 
is extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the “Chinook” 
which blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the inter- 
national boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In 
summer the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies 
from 15 to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range 
of 150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the ‘Chinook.’ North of the treeless prairies 
‘is a region, largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic ‘‘tundra’’—a region 
of muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Pre-Cambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archzean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point 
one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula, 
This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskegs or 
-bogs and rivers. The climate in the northern portion is as a rule too severe for 
continuous successful agriculture, but this region is covered by a comparatively 
light forest growth gradually thinning out toward the north and toward Hudson 
bay and James bay to the “tundra” type referred to. The southern portion of the 
shield is to a great extent agricultural land, actual or potential, much of it being still 
heavily forested. 

The St. Lawrence and Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. The north 
shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley and the 
southern part of Labrador are part of the Laurentian Shield already described. 
Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, but is nevertheless severe and variable. To the south, soil and 
climate improve, and. the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore of 
lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. The 
rock is of sedimentary origin of the Paleeozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope toward the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that, of southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion ot the 
Archean Shield. | 

2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada generally seem to favour 
the coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada 
follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are the 
Cordilleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 
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The Cordilleran Forest.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be sub-divided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry 
belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes . 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in 
climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have 
had the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal 
species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. 
With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. Toward 
the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock 
are the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In 
the Queen Charlotte islands and along the coast of the mainland opposite, Sitka 
spruce and western hemlock form a lowland type. 

Western yellow or “bull” pine predominates at low altitudes, bordering on the 
grass lands in the Interior Dry belt. Douglas fir gradually increases in importance 
until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch covers 
a limited area between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. At the northern 
latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, an Engelmann 
spruce type develops which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at still higher alti- 
tudes. Leodgepole.pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, and, 
in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become to a considerable 
extent established as a distinct type. 

Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter situ- 
ations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley | 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine 
fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
are more prominent, and the other species are gradually: eliminated. 

The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt further north. Otherwise the typical forest of 
the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce, and some white spruce with 
an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 

Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are con- 
fined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine, 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance 
eastward. ; 

The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and Sub-Arctic belts. There are no great variations 
in altitude in the region, and soil conditions and latitude determine the distribution 
of forest types. The Prairie belt in southern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
extends north from the international boundary for 200 to 400 miles. Patches of 
tree growth in protected situations are made up chiefly of aspen poplar, with some 
white spruce and jack pine. North of this purely agricultural and pastoral area 
is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 400 miles wide, which extends from 
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Alaska to Labrador, covering the northern part of the Laurentian Shield as far as 
the limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, white spruce predominated over 
this entire belt and it still forms the most important type commercially, although 
it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the east, balsam fir is an important 
associate and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up most of the pulpwood resources 
of eastern Canada. The black spruce-eastern larch (tamarack) type occupies 
poorly drained areas within this belt. Enormous areas have been burned over by 
forest fires. Aspen poplar has replaced the spruce and balsam on the best soil 
in these areas, and is now the most prevalent species, although this condition may 
not be permanent. Jack pine has taken possession of the dryer, lighter soils, in some 
cases permanently. Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar toward the east, and 
balsam poplar occurs in the moister situations. Jack pine, aspen and balsam poplar 
reach a higher development along the Peace river in northern Alberta than they do 
elsewhere in America. Along its northern margin this belt merges into the sub- 
Arctic “tundra,’”’ with tree growth confined to narrow strips along waterways. To 
the northward, balsam fir disappears early from the forest growth, followed by 
balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, 
tamarack or larch, and willow to define the northern limit of tree growth. This 
may be roughly indicated by a line drawn from the mouth of the Mackenzie river 
on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the Churchill river on Hudson bay and across 
the Labrador peninsula at about 58° N. latitude. 

The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part of 
lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the Central Eastern United States, and includes a number 
of species not found elsewhere in Canada. North of this zone, still in the purely 
agricultural and pastoral area, the original forests were of the commercially important 
hardwoods, such as maple, elm, basswood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, 
with patches of pine, hemlock and other conifers on the lighter soils. This area 
has been largely cleared and devoted to agriculture and the original forest type is 
to be seen only on farmers’ wood lots. 

Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north of 
this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploit- 
ation, and still occupies that position as far as eastern Canada is concerned. The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock 
and the commercial hardwoods occupy a minor position. Cedar, tamarack and 
black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hardwood ridges, 
carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur throughout this belt. The extensive 
lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have 
greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, 
practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, 
balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas 
being the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on 
burned-over areas on lighter soils, and aspen and paper birch are being rapidly 
established as a temporary type. Along its northern border, this mixed hardwood 
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and softwood type merges into the Northern Forest belt already described, with 
the disappearance of the white and red pines, hemlock and the commercial 
hardwoods. 

The Acadian belt covers the Maritime provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple and 
beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in the 
western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are chiefly 
occupied temporarily by aspen and white birch. 


3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants 
reaching tree size. Only thirty-one of these are coniferous, but the wood of these 
forms 80 p.c. of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While 
the actual number of species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in com- 
parison to their commercial importance, out of a total of some ninety species and 
varieties, only four or five are worthy of comparison with the conifers. 


Spruce.—The five native spruce species are all of commercial importance, 
furnishing nearly one-third of the total production of lumber. Spruce pulpwood is 
used in preference to all others, and forms over two-thirds of the total quantity of 
pulpwood consumed in Canadian pulp-mills and exported in the raw or unmanu- 
factured state. The wood has a long, tough, colourless fibre, and, on account of 
its freedom from resin, is considered in the markets of the world to be the best 
material for pulp manufacture. Spruce is also used for railway ties, poles, cooperage 
and mining timbers. Of the five native spruce species, the white spruce (Picea 
canadensis) is the most abundant and the most important commercially. With 
black spruce (Picea mariana) it ranges from Labrador to Alaska, extending north- 
ward almost to the limit of tree-growth and southward into the United States. The 
black spruce (Picea mariana) is of less value, as it is a smaller, slow-growing tree, 
often confined to swampy situations and reaching sawlog sizes only under more 
favourable conditions of growth. The red spruce (Picea rubra) is confined to 
the province of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Its wood is considered to be 
of greater technical value than that of the other spruce species. The western 
species, Englemann and Sitka spruce (Picea Engelmanni and Picea sitchensts), are 
confined to the interior and coastal regions of British Columbia respectively. 
Their wood is of high technical value, and can usually be obtained in larger dimen-. 
sions than that of the other spruces, as the trees attain great size in this region. 


Pine.—There are nine distinct pine species native to Canada, of which six 
are of great commercial importance. Eastern white pine (Pinus strobus) is the 
most valuable coniferous wood in Canada. Up to a few years ago, it was the most 
important wood in Canada in point of quantity of lumber sawn and square timber 
(Quebec pine) exported. Owing to increased scarcity of good material, the wood 
has fallen off in production till its place at the head of the list has been taken by the 
spruces and Douglas fir. The wood of the white pine is soft, easy to work, fairly 
durable and strong in comparison to its weight. In addition to these properties, 
its most valuable quality is that of holding its shape with a minimum of shrinkage 
or swelling. The western white pine (Pinus monticola) is similar in most respects 
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to the eastern species. It does not form extensive pure stands, seldom comprising 
more than 5 p.c. of the trees on any area of considerable size. It is confined to 
the province of British Columbia, while the eastern white pine is found from 
eastern Manitoba to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The wood of the red or Norway pine of eastern Canada (Pinus resinosa) 18 
harder and more resinous than white pine, and the tree is a valuable source of 
structural timber, as well as of sawn lumber. The wood of the western yellow 
or “bull” pine of the interior of British Columbia (Pinus ponderosa) is softer and 
lighter in colour than red pine, and is now used extensively as a substitute for white 
pine. The two jack pines (Pinus Banksiana of the east and north, and the 
lodgepole pine, Pinus Murrayana, of the Rocky mountains and British Columbia) 
are not considered as valuable lumber-producing trees, although they are both 
used locally for rough construction. Jack pine railway ties are used to an 
enormous extent, chiefly on account of the strength, cheapness, and abundance 
of the wood. Jack pine has a well-established use in the manufacture of kraft pulp, 
and its use in the manufacture of pulp for newsprint is now being developed. 
There are three other species of the genus Pinus that reach tree size in Canada, 
but these are only of local importance. 


Douglas Fir.—The Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) of British Columbia 
and the Pacific coast, often erroneously called “Oregon pine,” is the only repre- 
sentative of its genus in Canada. It probably yields more lumber annually than 
any other single species in America. The tree in Canada is not found east of the 
Rocky mountains, the greater part of the lumber being produced in the Coast 
region of British Columbia. This is Canada’s largest tree, and from it larger struc- 
tural timbers can be obtained than from any other tree in America. It is used 
chiefly for structural purposes, but on account of its attractive appearance it is 
also used extensively for interior finish. The wood is also important in Canada as 
a material for railway ties and mining timbers. It is noted chiefly for its strength 
and durability, and the large dimensions in which it can be obtained. 


Hemlock.—There are three hemlock species in Canada’s forests, two of which 
are valuable timber trees. The eastern hemlock (T'suga canadensis) is abundant 
throughout its range in the eastern provinces, but is not found west of the province 
of Ontario. The wocd is used chiefly for construction, especially in house-framing. 
It supplies the demand for a cheap, strong material for many purposes, including 
railway ties, poles, mining timber, pulpwood and firewood, and its bark is a valuable 
source of tannin. The western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) is found in Canada 
only in the province of British Columbia, and is becoming more valuable each year 
as its qualities are bettér appreciated. . The western species is used more extensively. 
than the eastern in pulp manufacture. 


Balsam Fir.—There is only one balsam fir in northern and eastern Canada 
(Abies balsamea), which is found from Labrador almost to Alaska. Its wood is sawn 
into lumber only to take the place of more valuable woods for rough construction, 
as it has few technical qualities which would recommend it for any other use as 
lumber. The purpose for which the wood is best suited is the manufacture of wood 
pulp for paper-making. ‘The tree occurs in the forest mixed with spruce and it is 
cut and marketed with that wood. Balsam fir has the requisite length and tough- 
ness of fibre for pulp-making, and, in spite of the fact that it gives a slightly lower 
yield of pulp per cord and contains a higher percentage of resin than spruce, its use 
is increasing. 
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There are three western balsam fir species, the wood of which is very similar to 
that of the eastern tree. The most important of these for lumber at present is 
probably the Alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa), although the two coastal species, low- 
land and amabilis fir, are used for pulp. Where the wood of these western species 
is utilized, it is put to uses similar to those of the eastern species. These western 
balsams are confined to the Rocky mountains and the Pacific slope. 

Cedar.—There are only two species of the genus Thuja, commonly called 
“cedar’’, in Canada. They are both of great commercial importance, each in its own 
region, as their ranges do not overlap. The wood of the cedars is the most durable 
coniferous wood grown in the Dominion. The eastern tree, white cedar (Thuja 
cccidentalis), is found from the Atlantic to the southeastern part of Manitoba. 
It does not extend as far north as some of the other conifers and is nowhere very 
plentiful, being confined to moist situations. Cedar is preferred to all other native 
woods for shingles and for all structural work exposed to moisture. In spite of the 
fact that the wood is not strong, its great durability in contact with the soil makes 
it a valuable railway tie material. It is used in enormous quantities both locally 
and for export, for poles and fence-posts, and its use for this latter purpose is largely 
responsible for the increased scarcity of the lumber, as young trees are used before 
they have time to reach sawlog sizes. ‘The western red cedar (Vhuja plicata) is one 
of the giants of the Pacific coast, being surpassed in size only by Douglas fir. Its 
wood is made into shingles to a greater extent than any other wood in Canada, and 
is also sawn into lumber. 

Tamarack or Larch.—Of the three native tamarack or larch species, two are 
worthy of note. The eastern tamarack (Larix laricina) is found in every province ~ 
in the Dominion in swampy situations. Its wood is hard, strong, and durable, 
being similar to that of Douglas fir and the southern hard pines. The western 
larch (Larix occidentalis) is more important. It is found only in the southern 
interior of British Columbia, but grows on better sites and reaches greater size 
than the eastern tree. The wood of these two species is cut into lumber and also 
used for railway ties and mining timbers. 

Birch.—Birch is Canada’s most important hardwood, and one of the few 
woods of this class where the exported material exceeds that imported. There are 
at least seven native species, but only two are worthy of any detailed discussion. 
The yellow birch (Betula lutea) is the source of the most valuable birch lumber, 
used for flooring, furniture, cabinet work and vehicle stock. The tree grows only in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, and does not reach commercial dimen- 
sions north of the height of land between the St. Lawrence river and Hudson bay. 
Its wood is hard, heavy, strong and tough, but is not durable in contact with 
moisture. 

The paper birch (Betula alba, var. papyrifera) has a much wider distribution, 
being common from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains, and is more abundant 
throughout its range than the yellow birch. Its wood is softer, weaker and less 
durable, and is not at present of great commercial value, except for spoolwood 
and certain similar classes of turnery. The tough, resinous bark of this tree has 
supplied the aborigines for centuries with the material for covering their famous 
birch-bark canoes. 

Maple.—The maple, whose leaf is the national emblem of Canada, is our 
second most important hardwood, and is represented in Canada by nine or more 
species scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Only one species, however, can 
be considered here. The sugar maple, or hard maple (Acer saccharum) produces 
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the most valuable lumber and, like birch, is used for furniture, vehicle stock, and 
interior house finishing. The sap of this tree is the principal source of the maple 
syrup and sugar of commerce. 


Basswood.—Basswood (Zilia americana) is a valuable wood for cabinet work 
of all kinds, but being restricted in distribution to the southern part of eastern 
Canada and in great demand, the available supply is rapidly disappearing. 


Minor Species.—Elm, represented by three species in Canada, is a valuable 
vehicle wood. Beech, ash, oak, butternut, chestnut, hickory, cherry, black walnut, 
tulip, black gum, red alder, sycamore and sassafras are all valuable woods and are 
still sawn into lumber in Canada, but in many cases the supply, which was never 
_ large, has dwindled almost to insignificance. 

The poplar species (Populus sp.), of which there are seven native to Canada, 
hike paper birch and jack pine, produces great quantities of material which will 
eventually become valuable, when its qualities are better appreciated and when 
the scarcity of the more valuable of the better understood woods will make its 
careful utilization imperative. 


4.—Forest Resources. 


The total land area of Canada is approximately 3,600,000 square miles. Land 
suitable for agriculture, including pastoral land, has been estimated at 559,628 
square miles, of which about 90,000 square miles are at present devoted to field 
crops. ‘The area covered by existing forests covers approximately 1,200,000 square 
miles, some of which is agricultural land. Less than 40 p.c. of this carries merchant- 
able timber (6 inches in diameter), and only about 20 p.c. carries saw timber (10 
inches in diameter). The balance of the forested area carries young stands which 
have come up after fire or cutting. On a considerable proportion of this area the 
succeeding stands are inferior to the original forests. Under present conditions 
about a quarter of the timber of commercial size is commercially inaccessible, so that 
the forests on about two-thirds of our forest area are either too small or too expensive 
to be operated profitably. This is not a permanent condition, since accessibility 
depends primarily on market standards, current prices and transportation facilities, 
and all these factors are tending to increase the extent to which standing timber 
can be utilized. Young stands, as they reach maturity, also increase the area of 
accessible timber, and areas of farm land unsuitable for agriculture are eventually 
abandoned and revert to forest. 

On the other hand, forest fires, windfall, insect and fungous damage and com- 
mercial operations tend to reduce the area. Certain forest areas are cleared and 
devoted to agriculture. Only when systematic land classification has been com- 
pleted can the total area of absolute forest land be determined, 7.e., land capable 
of forest production but not suitable for agriculture. 

About 245,000 square miles of forest land in Canada have been set aside in forest 
reserves or parks or otherwise permanently dedicated to forest production. Dom- 
inion reserves and parks cover about 45,000 square miles in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and the area under Dominion control in British Columbia. The other 
provincial areas in square miles are as follows:—Quebec, 174,000; Ontario, 23,000; 
British Columbia, 3,000. 

For a large proportion of the present forest area of Canada, there is little 
reliable information. Comprehensive forest surveys have been made only for the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Reports of these surveys were 
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published by the Commission of Conservation. A survey of conditions in Ontario, 
commenced by that Commission, is now being completed by the Dominion Forestry 
Branch in co-operation with the Provincial Forest Service. Extensive areas in the 
three Prairie Provinces have been examined by the Dominion Service, but the extent 
of their total resources is still undetermined. The New Brunswick Provincial 
Service has examined 60 p.c. of that province’s Crown timber lands and the Forest 
Service of Quebec is also collecting data as to the forests under its control. 

The estimates given here for both area and quantity are based on data in- 
sufficient for accuracy; they must be accepted as being subject to revision as more 
complete information becomes available. 

Table 1 gives a rough distribution of these quantities and indicates that the 
greater part of the saw material in the Dominion is to be found in British Columbia, 
but that over 44 p.c. of the total resources, including all classes of forest products, 
is to be found in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


1.—Estimated Stand of Timber of Merchantable Size in Canada, by Regions, 19238. 


: ee pre Pulpwood, Cordwood, 
Region. Saw-material. Posts, etc, Total. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Sorrwoop. {eam eye cok Gu. it cords. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
JOEY Ad iaapeadongnlac shen sre Moen GApUAdooce 76,101,000) 16,666,115 552,210} 64,700,590) 81,366,705 
Prame Provincesvescnacses cet ceasea 17,985,000 3,938,715 272,010} 31,825,170| 35,763,885 
British Colt biaamcon nase cece: 345,762,000] 75,721,878 47,500} 5,557,500) 81,279,378 
Total Softwood..............0.... 439,848,000; 96,326,708 871, 720| 102,083,260] 198,409, 968 
HarRDWoop. 
Hasternverovincessnunceccrsa cn coe cacertcce 32,134,500 7,037,430 209,815} 20,342,417) 27,879,847 . 
Prairie rOVINCeses teat ee eee one 9,305, 000 2,037,795 196,010) 18,620,950] 20,658,745 
British @olumlbi ak Percent eeeisteeeescienres 788 , 000 V2 or2 2,160 205, 200 377,772 
Total Hardwood.................. 42,227,500) 9,247,797 407,985} 39,168,567] 48,416,364 
Grand) Total vyios-ee. cbc spon coet 482,075,500) 105,574,505) 1,279,705) 141,251,827] 246,826,332 
=| 


5.—Forest Administration. 
1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


The Dominion Government administers Crown lands, including timber lands, 
in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and in the Railway belt 
and Peace River block of British Columbia. 

In all other cases timber lands are administered by the provinces in which they 
occur. On the area under Dominion control and in most of the provinces, only the 


right to cut timber is disposed of, the title to the land remaining in the Crown, so | 


that there are few privately owned timber lands other than farmers’ wood lots. 
As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land 
disposed of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and the 
policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been 
virtually abandoned in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests by 
towns and communities, so common in Europe, is almost unknown in Canada, 
although efforts are being made to encourage the establishment and maintenance 
of forests of this nature. 

Dominion Timber Lands.—Dominion timber lands are administered by three 
different branches of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. The Forestry 
Branch is chiefly concerned with forest reserves and fire protection, the Timber and 
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Grazing Branch deals with timber berths, and the Dominion Parks Branch adminis- 
-ters the Dominion parks, which are primarily national playgrounds and game 
preserves and on which the timber is reserved. The Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada has charge of fire protection along lines subject to its jurisdiction. 
Forest reserves are primarily intended to supply the surrounding settlements 
with timber for local use, and to protect the watersheds. The method of disposal 
of this timber and the conditions under which it can be removed are such that 
regeneration of the natural forest is as well provided for as possible without actual 
replanting of cut-over areas. On all other Dominion timber lands, licenses to cut 
timber, renewable annually, are granted for stated areas. Regulations provide 
for cutting to a diameter limit and disposal of logging débris. 
The export is prohibited of raw or unmanufactured timber cut from Dominion 
Crown lands and provincial Crown lands in every province but Nova Scotia. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Crown Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. 
All unalienated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better 
suited to forest than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, 
and all timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn 
from disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. The present practice is to 
sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition. The royalties are 
adjusted every five years on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 
8,000 square miles of timber land are privately owned. 


Ontario.—In the province of Ontario, timber lands are administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests. The sale of saw timber is by tender after exam- 
ination. Conditions cover the removal within a specified period, disposal of débris, 
ete. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by individual agreements for 21 years. 
Manufacture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw 
timber in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and all hardwood in 1924. In some of 
the individual pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to erect 
a pulp-mill but also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being 
stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of fores 
land have been disposed of outright. ; 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include the classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Licenses are granted after 
public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to changes in 
royalty by the government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, made in some 
cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the private ownership 
of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Board form the forest authority in New 
Brunswick. At present timber lands are disposed of as in the other provinces, but 
in the past several grants of forest land were made to railway companies, private 
concerns and individuals who now own in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of 
- forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land has passed 
into private ownership. What remains vested in the Crown is administered by 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands. Forest protection is conducted under the 
Commissioner of Forests and Game. 
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2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and.most 


important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. In the case of the Dominion Government, this duty falls chiefly on the 
Forestry Branch of the Interior Department for all Dominion Crown timber lands, 
whether within forest reserves or not. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
and are responsible for fire protection along railway lines through Dominion lands. 
These guards co-operate with the railway fire rangers employed by the various rail- 
way companies, the compulsory patrol of all lines throughout the country being a 
Dominion law. Other Dominion legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and 
other Jegitimate purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. 

Each of the Provincial Governments maintains a fire protection organization 
which primarily covers unoccupied Crown timber lands, but frequently co-operates 
with owners and licensees for the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being 
distributed or covered by special taxes on timber lands. An interesting development 
in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a number of 
co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. These associ- 
ations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners and the Provincial Government. This latter contributes in the way 
of money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying 
within the areas of the association’s activities. 

The simplest form of patrol is carried on by men, generally travelling in pairs, 
on foot, on horseback or in canoes. The fire protective systems in use throughout 
Canada have been improved by the following measures: the extension of roads, 
trails and portages, the building of telephone lines throughout the forest, the estab- 
lishment of lookout towers and stations, the use of air craft for detecting and 
reporting incipient fires and carrying men and supplies to fires already started, 
patrol by automobiles, boats and railway speeders, maintenance at strategic points 
of cabins for accommodation of patrolmen and supplies for fire-fighting, the use 
of portable forest fire pumps and the establishment of fire lanes and cleared fire guards 
through the forest and around fire hazards. In addition to these, certain legislative 
enactments have tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of closed 
seasons for brush burning by settlers during the dangerous dry periods has proved 
efficient, and the recently enacted laws for Quebec and New Brunswick, whereby 
all travelling in the woods during the fire season is regulated. and restricted, have 
been of enormous value as preventive measures. 


3.—Scientific Forestry. 


The practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in the administration 
of existing forest areas. What little reforestation or afforestation has been done has 
been largely of an experimental nature. During recent years investigatory or 
forest research work has assumed considerable importance. The object of this work 
is to secure an inventory of Canada’s timber resources, to ascertain the best methods 
of securing continuous production of desirable species by natural means, and the 
economic possibilities of establishing forests by artificial means. In addition to 
sylvicultural research, investigations are being carried on for the purpose of deter- 
mining the best methods of forest utilization or the converting of standing timber 
into saleable commodities. 
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Technical foresters are employed by the Dominion and Provincial Forest Ser- 
vices and by many pulp and lumber companies. In addition to administrative work, 
these men carry on forest reconnaissance and intensive forest surveys for the purpose 
of estimating and mapping standing timber and determining conditions affecting 
growth and reproduction of existing forests. They also direct experimental planting 
and experimental regulation of commercial logging operations. The Dominion For- 
est Service employs a special staff for forest investigatory work and has established 
an experimental forest station at Petawawa, Ontario, and at other points through- 
out the Dominion. The work is done in co-operation with the provincial services 
and with pulp and lumber companies, and is also carried on on Dominion forest 
reserves. The Forest Products Laboratories, established by the Dominion Forestry 
Branch in connection with McGill University, at Montreal, and the University of 
British Columbia, at Vancouver, carry on investigatory work in forest products, 
covering the strength, durability and other mechanical, physical and chemical 
qualities of Canadian woods, methods of seasoning, preservation from decay and 
chemical utilization in the pulp and paper and wood-distillation industries. The 
province of Quebec is organizing a Bureau of Forest Research under the Provincial 
Forester, supported by a generous annual appropriation. Much credit is due to 
the forestry departments of some of the pulp companies in Canada for pioneering 
work in forest research. 

Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia, at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 
degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying in connection with Laval University 
at Quebec provides a combined course in the French language of four years dura- 
tion, leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has estab- 
lished a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; 
several agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry, and a school for 
forest rangers has been established in Quebec. 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and Provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. From five to six million trees are distributed annually to farmers 
and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and windbreaks. ‘If 
certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided Frey’ 
except for transportation charges. ; 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis-' 
tributes about 1,000,000 trees annually from its nurseries near St. Williams, in Norfolk 
county. To encourage the establishment of communal forests by towns and other 
municipalities, the provincial Government undertakes to plant free of charge any 
area purchased by the municipality for this purpose. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a forest ranger school. It provides at present 
about half a million trees for sale and distribution in the province annually, com- 
prising seedlings and transplants for forest planting, and larger trees for ornamental 
purposes. The capacity of the nursery is being raised to five million trees. 
Provision is made by legislation for the creation of communal forests. 
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6.—Forest Utilization. 


The clearing of forest land was the primary step toward the settlement of 
eastern Canada by the early pioneers. The material so removed was at first more. 
than sufficient for building purposes, fencing and fuel. In many cases logs and 
clearing débris were burned in order to get them out of the way. Later on, inroads 
were made into the forest surrounding the farms and settlements to supply these 
needs, and lumbering as a business developed gradually as the settlements extended, 
the demand increased and the supply receded. The industry, which started in the 
lower St. Lawrence valley and Maritime Provinces, spread northward and westward 
during the period of rapid advance in settlement. 

The Ottawa valley became the first important centre of commercial activity 
in the industry, with the rafting of square timber to Quebec for export. The 
Georgian Bay and Rainy River districts were later opened up, and although the 
industry is now established over the entire Dominion these districts are still the 
chief lumbering regions in eastern Canada. Lumbering to the north of the Prairie 
Provinces has progressed with the colonization of this region, but the production 
does not usually exceed the local demand. Exploitation of the extensive forests of 
British Columbia proceeded simultaneously with similar development in the Pacific 
States across the border, and is steadily increasing in relative importance. In 1908 
this province contributed less than a fifth of Canada’s total lumber production, 
while in 1922 this proportion was over a third, indicating that the centre of pro- 
duction is rapidly moving westward. 


1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences throughout Canada in soil, climate, topography, average size of 
trees, density of stands and numerous other local conditions, give rise to differences 
in logging methods not only between provinces but between adjacent logging units 
in the same district. Generally speaking, throughout eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled mostly on 
sleighs by horses to the nearest stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or 
sloping banks. Logging railways are sometimes used, in some cases hauling the logs 
directly to the mills. Tractors are being substituted for horses in many operations. 
The nature of the topography, the presence of connected systems of lakes and 
streams, makes it possible in most cases to float the logs from the forest to the mill 
at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. The logging industry east of 
the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely seasonal. In many cases lumber- 
men co-operate in river-driving operations, and improvement companies, financed by 
the logging operators, build dams, sluices and other river improvements to facilitate 
the passage of the floating logs, and tow the material across lakes and still stretches 
of river in booms or rafts. The logs, which carry the distinguishing stamp or brand 
of each operator, are finally sorted and delivered to their respective owners. In 
British Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams and the greater average size of 
the logs give rise to entirely different logging methods. Slides are built on suitable 
slopes to bring down timber from upper hillsides and benches, and logs are hauled 
and assembled by donkey engines and different cable systems. Logging railways 
are used extensively to carry logs to the mills or to lakes, large rivers or tidewater, 
where they can be assembled in booms or rafts and towed to the mills. These 
operations are more or less independent of frost, snow or freshet, and are carried on 
in most cases throughout the entire year. 
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In eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timber lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-contractors 
and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable quantity of 
lumber is sawn by custom saw-mills or small mills purchasing logs from the farmers. 
Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products have a market 
value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, are not generally 
marketed as such in eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging is carried on 
more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit holders, who cut and sell logs on 
the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit holders, but buy their entire 
supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

_ In connection with woods operations, it should be borne in mind that the forests 
not only provide the raw material for saw-mills and pulp-mills, but in addition provide 
annually about 16,000,000 railway ties, 1,000,000 poles for telegraph, telephone and 
power lines, 14,000,000 fence posts, over 8,000,000 cords of firewood, together with 
piling, round mining timbers, square timber for export, wood for distillation, char- 
coal and excelsior manufacture, bark and wood for tanning extracts, maple syrup 
and sugar, and a number of minor products. ; 


2.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products and by-products 
of the saw-mill forms the principal industry in Canada depending on the forest for 
its raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forestry Branch of the Interior Department from 
1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forestry Branch. 

Table 2 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles from 1908 to 1922 
inclusive. 

The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet, board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was followed, 
however, in 1921 by a period of depression which was general throughout all fields 
of industrial activity. The production of lumber in 1921 decreased by over a third 
and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. The cut during 1922 shows an 
increase of 9-4 p.c. in quantity, accompanied by an increase of over $2,000,000 in 
total value. The average value decreased by less than $2 a thousand. 


2.—Lumber, Lath and Shingle Production in Canada, for the calendar years 


1908-1922. 
Lumber cut. Shingles cut. Lath cut. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. B. M. $ M. $ M. $ 
COS <3, ce aD OCS On CEE Oceriod 3,347,126} 54,338,036 1,499,396 3,101,996 671,562 1,487,125 
DOr eee eccceMicretins i 8,814,942] 62,819,477 1,988, 753 o,1 01, 192 822,124 1,979,034 
LAD: Sa ee area Sra 4,451,652] 70,609, 233 1,976,640 8,557,211 851,953 1,943,544 
ee aie A Ae one 4,918,202) 75,830,954 1,838,474 3,512,078 965, 235 2,212,226 
I. 2a Bae ee eee 4,389,723} 69,475,784 1,578, 3438 3,175,319 899,016 2,064, 622 
U1. SER peeere ae 3,816,642) 65,796,438 1,485, 279 3,064,641 739, 678 1, 783, 283 
PE er btaiscvo nics niet at fee 3,946,254] 60,363,369 1,843,554 3,688, 746 625,010 1,585,484 
OD, 0) a res 3,842,676] 61,919,806 3,089,470 5, 734, 852 793, 226 2,040,819 
Too 2 ES Re ae Oe aa 8,490,550) 58,365,349 2,897,562 5, 962, 933 665, 588 1, 743, 940 
UTS le ne ee 4,151,703) 83,655,097 3,020,956 8,431,215 616, 949 1,828,018 
ERM Ve afercls. 5: 015-+i0\s'.0atecoto's|« 3,886,631) 103,700,620 2,662,521 8, 184, 448 438,100 1,369,616 
OLD. | a ee eee 3,819,750} 122,030,653 2,915,309] 13,525,625 520, 203 2,157, 758 
Jo 24 3. eee 4,298,804] 168,171,987 2,855,706} 14,695,159 762,031 5, 248,879 
ls. Gg eae 2,869,307} 82,448,585 2,986,580} 10,727,096 804,449 4,188,121 
JEL. hee eee ee 3,138,598 84;554,172 2,506,956' 10,897,080 1,031,420 5, 690, 328 
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During 1922 a cut of 3,138,598,000 feet, board measure, of lumber valued at 
$84,554,172 was reported (Table 3). The number of mills in operation in 1922 
was 2,922 as compared to 3,126 in 1921, a reduction of 64 p.c., but the average 
production per mill increased from 918,000 feet in 1921 to 1,074,000 in 1922. The 
average number of days each mill was in operation in 1921 was only 82, while in 
1922 the average number of days in operation increased to 90. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages was 31,892, as compared 
to 30,337 in 1921, an increase of 5 p.c. The total payroll was $27,621,691, as com- 
‘pared with $26,707,689 in 1921, an increase of 3 p.c. The average of earnings per 
employee for all classes shows a slight decrease from 1921, due chiefly to decreases 
in wages. Other agencies of production, such as fuel, power and miscellaneous 
expenses, showed decreases in 1922 from figures of the previous year. 

Lath production increased in quantity and value from 804,449,000, valued at 
$4,188,121, in 1921 to 1,031,420,000, valued at $5,690,328, in 1922. 

Shingle production showed a decrease in quantity and value from 2,986,580,000, 
valued at $10,727,096, in 1921 to 2,506,956,000, valued at $10,397,080, in 1922. 

Other products and by-products of the saw-milling industry showed a general 
decrease in total value from $8,798,326 to $5,409,814. These products include 
veneer, box shooks, spoolwood, cooperage stock, sawn ties, etc. Pulpwood to the 
amount of 638,208 cords, valued at $8,273,686, was cut up, barked or rossed in 1922, 
being a decrease in quantity and'value from the figures for 1921. 

The total value of all products of the saw-mills and allied mills during 1922 was 
$114,324,580, as compared with $116,891,191 for 1921, a decrease of 23 p.c. 

The total capital invested in these mills in 1922 was $162,835,219, representing 
a decrease of 124 p.c. from the investment in 1921. 

Table 3 shows the production during 1922 by kinds of wood and Table 4 gives 
the same information by provinces. 


3.—Total Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Kinds of Wood, 
for the calendar year 1922. 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Kinds of Wood. ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. B.M. $ M. $ M. $ 
Softwoods— 
DOEUCON ras Aviorsarae nwa 1,018,333] 25,743,197 589,433 3, 153,313 27,742 94, 175 
Douglas tir epee tis.5.toe « 820,724] 18,778,646 65,657 362,000 = 
Whatte pines. frcece% oi. oes 576,292) 20,520,044 228 , 923 1,373,615 12,667 “1, 611 
Lelia! (ov Geena SR Be 204, 742 4,848,002 42,423 239,976 2,364 320 
COLES RE ae eres ae eae 102,603 3,275,171 14,777 84,520 2,457,916} 10, 933° 228 
SPU eu nN Stat 2 c/s eictric. ate oardirae 97,716 2,174, 750 38,271 196, 085 3,859 11,595 
Red pine SEAM Ones seh 67,173 1,993,033 21,167 118,950 = = 
Jack pine HET SSIEG s Ekta 43,209 996,534 23,458 125, 237 2,106 7%, 112 
MMOUOW. PINCl esos tes os cclee 30, 708 715,405 3,793 21,4387 = - 
PRAT ATAGKS i24 e 22 seiotetes 3 30, 087 628,875 2,046 9, 234 - - 
Yellow cypress............ 42 1, 260 - = = = 
Total Softwoods....... 2,991,629] 79,674,917 1,029,948 5,684,367 2,506,654) 10,396,041 
Hard woods— 
Mellow birely. .diect secs 49,552) 1,635,570 83 449 - - 
ICIS CR Ses ah ee 30, 185 1,052,831 20 120 am = 
2 eee Tetiitejstu ‘sets ieterass 18, 036 594, 763 193 1,008 - - 
DACs PN res 4s fede. sacha iccerstere 15,515 519,883 - = - = 
White birch.. 11,414 398 , 784 250 1,310 - - 
Metter ete eran are 34 ute esti es 6,175 196, 676 12 - - 
Beech BRA ISEY chriscdout a wine oi eves 4,841 140, 700 2 20 - - 
OD Lar +255 f..0T. see 3,498 86,422 19 98 87 251 
CIS Seog MRM oS an 2,072 119, 943 - = - - 


Chestnut..... aS a yaid's ; 479 22,586! = = 
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for the calendar year 1922—concluded. 


Kinds of Wood. 


Ward woods—concluded. 


Butternutssser sees 


ANIL p ea he oon ae See 


Wnspecriedis.nsees eee 
Grand Total:.:.....:.. 


Total Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Kinds of Wood, 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. fl Value. 
M ft. B. M. $ M. $ M. $ 

280 9,827 - - - - 

196 7,583 - = bs = 

135 6,712 - - - - 

76 3,537 - = E as 

20 360 - - - - 

14 1,000 - ~ - - 

5 150 - = - _ 

142,993) 4,797,327 571 3,017 87 251 
3,976 81,928 901 2,944 215 788 
3,138,598) 84,554,172) 1,031,422} 5,690,328] 2,506,956) 10,397,080 


4.—Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Provinces, for the 
calendar year 1922. 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Provinces. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. B.M. $ M. $ M. $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 3,472" 85,043 802 1,387 4,054 12, 204 
INO Vans Cobian seer eee 101,451 2,509,912 63,496 282,147 11, 648 37,610 
New Brunswick... nse sae 360, 030 8,906,894 378, 167 1,081, 172 219,769 739,655 
Quebecrerer aes eee 649,354} 17,489,026 214,548 1,122,999 401,328 1,328,718 
OntanOvestcnseer ote ee 776,280] 25,687,380 259, 71i 1,562,521 43,703 157,660 
Manitopas sain. 54, 930 1,371, 062 15,585 73,297 - - 
Saskatchewan............. a 9, 609 283, 922 38,774 18,815 - - 
BI DOUGA a. ne 2 eves ee eee 25,618 649,791 5,378 12,111 125 312 
British Columbiaeu ees 1,157,854] 27,571,142 90,459 716,765 1,826,329 8,120,921 
Ota enna cette tee 3,138,598] 84,554,172 1,031, 426 5,699,328 2,596,956| 10,397,080 


Tables 5 and 6 show the imports and exports of forest products by chief classes 
for the calendar years 1920 to 1922, statistics which may be compared with those 
of production given in the tables above. 


5.—Imports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, 


calendar years 1920-1922. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. —- 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ 3 $ 
Lumber, rough sawn........ M ft. 112,978 70,425 83,254] 11,139,320} 3,950,333) 4,886,323 
. dressed ononeside “ 52,697 46, 273 59,245] 3,347,955 1,678,839] 2,034,626 
“ MAtenedneaseer cease ff 2,318 7,181 5, 242 217,753 266,717 276,309 
Total sawn lumber.......... Ss 167,993) 123,879] 147,741) 14,705,028} 5,896,069} 7,197,258 
Thath enh. Seater sere M 8,355 7,167 962 80, 258 51,274 6,421 
Shingles... aeee eee a 8,328 4,433 10,065 30,570 20,415 36,309 
WOTIGET nan Eee ee eee $ - - - 1,040,375 343,365 297,550 
Timber, hewn or sawn.......... $ - - - 150,468 35,832 OOne 
Railway tieso): co ceenee ere No. 994,310] 1,441,601] 540,424) 1,121,095) 2,335,697 679,020 
THOR GSH Fos Asks esdtecicis, sagen ae eae $ - - = ~ 496,740 465,622 258,136 
IPOlLOS wares crstvetin sles oc Ree No 115,957 30,544 1,892 268, 620 73,805 7,011 
IROSDS: sew casa kine Nea ee cee EEN = = = 31,640 11,389 13,453 
Hire hwGOd stesso aa ee Cords 9,277 8,895 9,002 31,194 35,101 36,571 
Miscellaneous wood.............- - - - 1,564, 604 354,912 290,796 
Cork, canes, reed, etc........... $ - - - 84, 898 PY) Bis) 286,356 
Total Imports......... $ - - - 19,605,490' 9,878,854 9,146, 258 
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6.—Exports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, calendar years 192¢-1922. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ 

SaWil POINDETs cones ec- « oes ane- M ft.| 1,924,952) 1,024,227) 1,993,551) 83,330,477) 37,159,008} 58,063,896 
Lath....: so eae ed career eae pete i tes M 446, 404 808,132} 1,295,910 4,105, 953 5,301, 286 7,643,710 
Sinhed EC) eee ae na Sacco es M| 1,970,466] 2,192,979] 2,358,992} 11,419,955 7,507,526 9,210,961 
Wim ber squared .. i... cs. M ft. 42,950 55,108 55,140 1,899,444 1,699,530 1,492,344 
PVA AV AUIOS Seeie ce ahetiel ates cubes No.| 1,887, 244] 1,853, 296 965, 288 2,116,411 2,248, 185 684, 247 
NEO PSO perce pte lonide tink histets M ft. 66,495 119, 320 185,489 1,836,315 2,117,097 3,270,575 
1275) GSR ae ge ea a ne No. 112, 184 152,713 306,421 439,092 653, 334 1,211,592 
Raster tale Patera ee 8 ah 3. $ = - - 209, 292 36, 933 64,020 
PAN TN Mra rope etch © orders 3% Lin. ft.| 1,818,483] 1,399,486] 1,365,538 250, 284 163, 907 119, 290 
PTW OOO we mtaa ea ale vacate ae Cords} 1, 247,404} 1,092,553] 1,011,332} 15,778,171] 14,617,610} 10,359,762 
TERTSSUEGS Goteks Hie ale MII Ae a abies a 29,880 1,824 11,570 117, 224 81, 686 70,168 
Miscellaneous............... $ - - - 2,648,474] 2,550,470) 2,278,67. 

Total Exports........ $ - - — | 124,151,092) 74,136,572) 94,469,239 


The first timber shipped from Canada to Europe was during the French régime 
in 1667, and consisted mostly of square timber and masts and spars for the French 
navy. The export to England began to develop in the early part of the 19th 
century. Quebec was the centre of the square and waney timber trade, which 
reached its maximum in 1864, when as many as 1,350 sailing vessels entered that 
port and carried away over 20,000,000 cubic feet of timber, most of which was 
white or “Quebec” pine. The increase in the production of sawn lumber, the ‘deal 
trade,” and the increasing scarcity of suitable material resulted in a steady decline 
in the exports of square and waney timber, and Montreal became the centre of 
activity in exportation. The exports of square and waney timber have now fallen 
to about 4,000,000 cubic feet. 

With the growing production of deals and other sawn lumber, the trade with 
the United States increased until in 1923 Canada exported almost 2,000,000,000 feet 
of sawn lumber to that country. The total value of exported sawn lumber and 
other unmanufactured or partially manufactured forest products in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1924, was over $126,000,000, of which about $100,000,000 worth 
went to the United States and $12,000,000 worth to the United Kingdom. The 
remaining export trade was widely distributed throughout both trans-Atlantic -and 
trans-Pacific channels. 


3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development in 
Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred years 
ago, but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, esparto 
grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The first 
paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 1803 
by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. In 1825, at 
Crook’s Hollow, was erected the first paper-mill in what was then Upper Canada. 
Mr. Crooks, the founder, earned a bounty from the Government of £100 for the 
first sheet of paper made in the province. 

What is claimed to be the first wood-pulp mill in Canada was erected by Angus 
Logan and Company at Windsor Mills, Quebec, about 1870. The Riordons were 
among the first to manufacture groundwood pulp, and in 1887 Charles Riordon 
brought the sulphite process from Austria, and installed at Merritton a sulphite mill 
which is still in existence. In the census of 1871 no pulp-mills are mentioned, but in 
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1881 five mills were in operation, with a total capital of $92,000, 68 employees and 
an output valued at $63,000. In 1891 there were 24, and in 1901, 25 mills. Since 
that date the advance in this industry has been still more rapid. At the present 
time there are in existence in Canada about 50 pulp-mills, 35 combined pulp and 
paper mills and 40 mills making paper only, although not all of these are operating 
at present. This development is due chiefly to the existence in Canada of abundant 
water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulpwood species. ‘The 
importance of this combination is evident from the fact that energy to the extent 
of practically 100 h.p. is necessary for the production of one ton of paper. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate saw-mills to utilize the larger timber on their 
limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a proportion 
of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. As far as operations in the woods are 
concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut will eventu- 
ally be made into lumber or pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands in 
every province but Nova Scotia must be manufactured into pulp in Canadian 
pulp-mills. Pulpwood cut on lands held in fee simple may be exported, and a large 
proportion of it is sent to the United States. Raw or unmanufactured pulpwood 
has therefore a definite market value. Table 7 and the diagram show the annual pro- 
duction of this commodity from 1908 to 1923, together with the quantities used. 
by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. 


7.—Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwoed, calendar years, 1908-1923. 


3 ] Used in Canadian Exported 
Total Production of Pulpwood. Pe Uae: UWaiisnitactircd. 
Years. Per cent Per cent 


Total Average of total 


of total 


Quantity. Sais value Quantity. s Quantity. 
; produc- produc- 
per cord. tion. tion. 
$ $ Cords. p.c. Cords. p.c. 
7,102,055 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 63-6 
9,316,610 5-98 622,129 39-9 935, 624 60-1 
9,795,196 6°35 598, 487 38-8 943,141 61-2 
9,678, 616 6°37 672, 288 44-2 847,939 55-8 
11,911,415 6-46 866, 042 46-8 980,868 53-2 
14,313,939 6-67 1,109,034 51-7 1,035,030 48-3 
14,770,358 6:72 1, 224,376 55-7 972,508 44-3 
15,590,330 6-61 1,405,836 59-7 949,714 40-3 
noe 19,971, 127 7-05 1,764,912 62-3 1,068, 207 37-7 
L917 vate perce: 3,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 2,104,334 67-4 1,017,845 32-6 
TON SES rec eee eee cheer 3,560,280 | 37,886, 259 10-64 2,210,744 62-1 1,349,536 37-9 
LON eres on eterecrc Gee 3,498,981 | 41,941, 267 11-99 2,428,706 69-4 1,070, 275 30°6 
1020 Neen eee 4,024,826 | 61,183,060 15-22 2,777,422 69-0 1, 247, 404 31-0 
LOOT int, eee 3,278, 1381 | 52,900,872 16-16 2,180,578 66-6 1,092,553 83-4 
I PY a ee A oer ners 3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-93 2,912,608 74-2 1,011,332 25-8 
L023 crx. Soe eee e 4,654,663 | 57,119,596 14-42 3,270, 433 70:3 1,384, 230 29-7 


Since 1902 the exports of raw pulpwood have gone exclusively to the United 
States and have amounted annually to about 1,000,000 cords. The exportation of 
raw pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying diagram, has remained practically 
constant since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp-mills has 
increased almost fourfold during the same period. In 1908, almost two-thirds of 
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the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form. In 
1923, with an increase of almost 300 p.c. in total production, the proportion exported 
has fallen to less than one-third. 

The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada 
or for export. 

The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led 
to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 

The wood is delivered to the pulp-mill in different ways. Logs eight feet and 
upwards are either floated in booms or rafts or delivered in railway cars. Wood 
cut in two foot or four foot lengths is seldom driven but is delivered by railway 
car or vessel. This material may be either peeled or barked or delivered with the 
bark on. Generally speaking, wood sold by farmers is cut to short lengths and peeled 
by hand in the woods. Material cut in log lengths must pass first through a ‘“‘cut- 
up” mill where it is cut into two or four foot lengths. The next stage in its prepara- 
tion is the removal of the bark in a “rossing’”’ mill. This is accomplished by the 
rubbing together of the logs in a revolving drum or by the removal of the bark 
by revolving knives. This last method produces the cleanest pulpwood but results © 
in the loss of a considerable proportion of the wood itself. This preliminary prepar- 
ation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp-mill, but there are in Canada 
a number of “cutting up” and “rossing”’ mills operating on an independent basis, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill 
or on material intended for exportation. Logs are measured in board feet but the 
shorter material is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is 
approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 
Generally speaking, it takes about one cord of wood to make a ton of groundwood 
and two cords to make a ton of chemical pulp. 

There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method, green coniferous woods 
are preferred; spruce forms over 80 p.c. of the total, with balsam fir, hemlock and 
jack pine. Soft “hardwoods”, such as paper birch, white birch and poplar, are 
occasionally used. ‘The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic pressure . 
against the surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their length parallel 
to the width of the stone. The stone is constantly washed by water, which carries 
away the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp or “groundwood”’ is 
used only for the cheaper grades of paper and board which are required only for a 
comparatively short time. It contains all the wood substance, a large proportion 
of which is not durable. Mixed with chemical pulp, it is used for news, wall, cheap 
book, manila, tissue, wrapping, bag and building papers, and for box boards, con- 
tainer boards and wall boards. 

There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada—the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda process, so-called because of the chem- 
icals used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose components 
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of wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood substance, is the 
ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, largely unaffected 
by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria and fungi. High 
grade paper, being almost pure ‘cellulose, ‘vill remain in perfect condition for cen- 
turies. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the cellulose, but they remove 
the fats and resins so troublesome in paper-making, and break down the substance 
which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that they can be later felted together 
into a strong sheet of paper. 

The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends on 
the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of calcium and 
magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood component. This liquor is pre- 

‘pared by burning sulphur or pyrites and absorbing the resulting sulphur dioxide 
gas in a milk-of-lime solution or in water, in the presence of limestone. 

The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce forms 65 
p.c., balsam 24 p.c.; hemlock 10 p.c., together with small quantities of other conifers. 
The previously barked and cleaned pulpwood is chipped in a machine which reduces 
the wood to particles about an inch long and a quarter of an inch thick, or smaller. 
These chips are screened, crushed and fed into digesters—large steel tanks lined 
with acid-resisting brick—where they are cooked by steam in the presence of the 
bisulphite liquor referred to. The cooked chips are then “blown” into pits below 
the digesters and washed in preparation for screening. Sulphur and lime are the 
most important chemicals used in this process, and their recovery, or the economic 
‘utilization of waste sulphite liquor, is still largely an unsolved problem. 

Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of newsprint paper, in which it forms 
about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 80 p.c. of ground- 
wood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and boards, either pure 
or in mixture with the other fibres. 

The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. This caustic 
soda is prepared from soda ash dissolved in water and boiled with lime or is pro- 
duced electrolytically from brine. Most of the chemicals used in this process are 
recoverable. The wood of the softer so-called “hardwoods” or broad-leaved 
trees, such as poplar, basswood, willow, etc., is used almost exclusively in this 
process. The wood is prepared as in the other chemical processes and the chips 
are cooked in unlined metal digesters. The resultant fibre is used in the manu- 
facture of the best class of book, magazine and writing papers, as a filler mixed with 
stronger pulp. The result is a paper which lacks strength but can be readily finished 
to a good surface. 

The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company at East Angus, Quebec, in 1907, and was treated as soda pulp 
in statistical reports up to 1912. The process was first introduced with the intention 
of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting salt cake (sodium 
sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). Subsequent 
developments showed that, by an adaptation of this process, the superior strength 
of coniferous wood fibre could be taken advantage of, and at the present time the 
woods used are almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce heads the list with about 
65 p.c. of the total, followed by jack pine with about 20 p.c., hemlock with about 
10 p.c., and other conifers in smaller proportions. ‘The chipped wood is treated 
with the caustic solution in unlined steel digesters. The cooking process is carried 
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on just long enough to obtain fibres that can be easily separated. The fibres so 
obtained are long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of so- 
called kraft papers used for wrapping, bags, etc. 

The pulp or fibre from all four processes leaves the grinders or digester pits in 
a fluid state, consisting of water with a small proportion of fibre held in suspension. 
It is first screened and thickened, and may then be piped direct to the paper mill. 
For shipping or storing, it is usually dried out sufficiently to allow it to be formed 
into sheets and folded into bundles or “‘laps.’”? For export, these ‘“‘laps’’ are baled 
by hydraulic presses. In some cases the pulp is dried for export by converting it 
into what is practically a coarse form of paper. Groundwood pulp is sold in laps, 
either wet or pressed. Sulphite pulp is marketed in laps, sheets or rolls, and soda 
pulp is usually shipped in rolls. 

Table 8 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 1908 to 1923 
inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the production of 
fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics of values are not avail- 
able from 1908 to 1916. 


8.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1908-1923. 


“ Total Production. Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
ears. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 

L908 sctetrc eee Re 363, 079 - | 278,570 = 84,509 Ss 
1909 tei ato cone 445, 408 - 825, 609 - 119,799 = 
AMER ocee ee ce coer 474, 604 - 370,195 - 104, 409 - 
LOU een eee 496,833 = 362,321 - 134,512 - 
LOU Dine ete emyas aioe 682, 632 - 499, 226 = 183, 406 = 
1913 RC Ee. eee 854, 624 - 600, 216 - 254,408 - 
1 A a ee oe Pea 934, 700 - 644,924 - 289,776 = 
LOL Smee pahaer eae 1,074,805 - 743,776 - 831, 029 = 
191 O esc paces. werk ote 1, 296, 084 - 827, 258 = 468,826 = 
LOTT retest osamicn cia 1, 464, 308 65,015,885 923,731 25,918,811 540, 423 38,374,191 
Dg) heearr riers Metisse ee 1,557, 193 64, 356, 173 879,510 19, 112, 727 677, 683 45, 243,446 
EOLOR AS perce tee 1,716,089 73,320, 278 990, 902 23,316,828 725, 187 50,003,450 
LODO Menge Redes lst nas 1,960, 102 141,552,862 1,090, 114 49,890, 337 848, 528 90,053,999 
i RSA bee re ig A eo 1,549, 082 78, 338, 278 931,560 32,313,848 612,467 45,929,513 
LOD DNS eA ein aa tes 2,150,251 84, 947, 598 1,241,185 31,079,429 897,533 53,615, 692 
T9238. dts 8 coe Bi hicko aces 2,475, 904 99,073, 203 1,419, 547 87,587,379 1,012,092 |; 60, 674,518 


1These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings 
Notr.—No values available, 1908 to 1916. 


The steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of pulp 
were produced, will be seen from the above figures. There was a drop in production 
in 1921, but the production of 1922 reached the highest point in the history of the 
industry and was followed by a further increase in 1923. ‘ 

Table 9 gives production of pulp in Canada in 1922 and 1928, by processes 
and by provinces. During 1923 there were 48 mills manufacturing pulp only and 
32 combined pulp and paper mills. These 75 establishments turned out 2,475,904 
tons of pulp, valued at $99,073,203, as compared with 2,150,251 tons, valued at 
$84,947,598, in 1922, representing an increase of 325,653 tons or 15-1 p.c. in quantity. 
Of the 1923 total for pulp, 1,404,488 tons, valued at $42,748,137, were made in the 
combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The 
surplus, together with the product of the pulp-mills, amounting to 1,071,416 tons, 
valued at $56,325,066, was sold in Canada or exported. As in the case of pulpwood, 
a part of the product of this stage of the industry provides raw material for the later 
stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as such. 
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9.—Pulp Production by Classes and Provinces, calendar years 1922. and 1923. 


Quantity. Value. 
Kinds of Pulp by Provinces. 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 Ibs. 2,000 lbs. 
Quebec— 
GrOUNCIVOOG. ni tracaadeurerstbtestn teres creleo arn arr sits 612,597 729,627 | 15,284,012 | 20,381,123 
{Slave bs Wiaes. C nineteen Amer POS Meat EEA yaa 793 1,453 57,815 103,927 
Sulphbites pleaChed sjcdesceectounte deities terse es 44,257 45,895 | 3,880,472 4,095, 156 
Sulpbitesunbloached seers nieaetverereacm cities 244,578 268,365 | 13,503,038 14, 648, 567 
Bulphave ve ses elle Li on ane Gets lanekeee« 178,260 180,587 | 10,436,498 10,886,008 
ICEOOMID S Se iectae tia testaiete sicre ce Ae eae els sive akerolavspelei heer 7,720 16, 239 167,905 327,679 
otal eee alan cee tenn 1,088,205 | 1,242,166 | 43,329,740 | 50,442,460 
Ontario— 
Sree ae jodesea paved tae a orrerthal spsiarovaseiteta eaten hansen 483 , 664 544,047 | 12,655,780 | 14,382,433 
OGRE saa RON Ses. deh eee bale cS 2 Seno tiaeeette es. - - = = 
Stlphite; bleached: Scam... a. reece « yhoue carers ons 30,458 71,181 | 2,505,462 5,823,776 
Sulphite, qn bleached. saterersysteecvesescicie’sssieretesterehesstersuses 196, 392 221,010 | 11,330,995 11, 811,427 
Sulphate nop te ack See tuae scatee, cscayeaterareeeteie ai 6c. 13,150 16,465 697,305 1,044,014 
Screenings (pee ace eee es avenue ase 2,644 24,969 74,132 405,584 
OPER Sm ELD re sae aecarase contin vara covered tacotwveranediateter - 299 - 13,800 
Total tes EY staid stress PRONE Aaa 726,308 877,921 | 27,263,674 | 33,481,035 
British Columbia— 
Grand wood terete oe ae ee ee 100, 483 107, 267 1,771,178 1,697, 293 
Sulphiterpleached interes ca aan sate certtecciiteld a cere 24,077 23,338 | 1,547,963 1,500,633 
Sulphite, unbleached me 63,997 75,212 | 2,999,699 8,498, 262 
SUlpHatew eae ee etree eo eee ; 9,869 9,932 663,285 578,325 
SCLOCRING Oise iaanne ccten cilia loutoser ioe iiem nates sae - 1,963 - 55,629 
otal ee ae 198, 426 217,712 | 6,982,125 75825, 142 
New Brunswick— 
Ground wWOOds ric sheers a ach eats nate aaareinie aie 6,879 11,627 201,712 288,171 
SulphiteqpleaGhedsnenay rca erat oe eae 47,898 49,571 | 3,758,007 3,887,504 
Saphire sun bleachedaniars,:iacise/c0en olen soerevere csersre levers 270,221 31,304 1,388,637 1,746,077 
Sulpbatewiesecneras seep aca vreae cece at eee 16,583 17,829 846,516 1,055,842 
SGMESMINL Sivaodrt here ete seh ues olen Mosalosaitcalaiavesstacoiat 1,169 795 10,440 8,614 
Total Veg cccse tenes saa ots 99,750 111,126 | 6,205,312 6,986, 208 
Nova Scotia— ; 
CSR OUNCL WOOO rey teeeiararer tor tiv ol Naresriavoeve Giakeennerrce attains 37,562 26,979 | 1,166,747 838,358 
otal yetacactote nese west Senos 37,562 26,979 | 1,166,747 838,358 
SuMMARY. 
AELOUNG WO OG ararseerseerstorerseersiatarecs sel Sie at anvr te oa raveles ura dV atoheFalers 1,241,185 | 1,419,547 | 31,079,429 | 37,587,379 
SOR aes Peart bas rshits cr tesapitacy Um ners Neate cite rarer 793 1,453 57,815 103, 927 
DU NItes DIEACHOG se eset conte Gls lapse oe aek dearer /peisialo 146,690 189,935 | 11,691,904 | 15,307,069 
Siiphite smbledchec se sete ose norte eeoleinee eaiaierel sree 532, 188 595,891 | 29,222,369 31, 704, 333 
raul ahr een. Pe SBne SORES ESM oR Et Bae CLS Ee seer 217,862 224,813 | 12,643,604 13,559, 189 
Mar eoHings: fin area sero ateven tii etarcie oe Seta aera oboe 11,533 43,966 252,477 797,506 
MOPHer DEO Men acstoac tence oon me ree - 299 - 13,800 
Total for’ Camada.. sc0c ote coshis Coste ier 2,150,251 | 2,475,904 | 84,947,598 | 99,073,203 


The paper-making stage of the industry involves the consumption of wood pulp 
and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and other pulp products. Accur- 
ate annual statistics for this part of the industry are only available for the years 
1917 to 1923, inclusive. These are given in Table 10. The main classes are 
further subdivided into about thirty sub-classes of which details are given in 
Table 11 for the years 1922 and 1923. 
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10.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1923. 
<5 Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ears. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
LOQUTA ee snwce sobs « 689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 646, 750 
GIES ae trite sutenrs. bos ys Sak 734, 783 46, 230,814 48,150 10, 732,807 61, 180 7,341,372 
Oe aces ab Os 794,567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59,697 7,979,418 
POZO rere nich. acetone ccrsteane 875,696 80,865, 271 73,196 21,868,807 77, 292 12,161,303 
POS Shales, Gree ie crcke ret 805,114 78, 784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6,634, 211 
UID Ee nie aeleisleas etre 1,081,364 75,971,327 64,808 12,560,504 81,793 8,219,841 
OP RD tet hae ea eee ea 1,251, 541 93, 213, 340 76,789 13,582,135 84,912 7,666,174 
Boards. Other Specified Paper Total Paper. 
Years. Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 

LO Waterless iecebe ake 54,080 3,543, 164 11, 261 1,382, 205 853, 689 58,750,341 
LOIS separecietecan oir ake elt toe: 87,749 5,551,409 35,862 3, 267, 142 967, 724 73,123,544 
ROO eee tra tere Meeree = 137,678 8,892,046 40,065 3,882,500} 1,090,235 87,752,843 
L020 Fates at temiaccten at 158, 041 12,904, 662 30,726 4,222,724 | 1,214,951 132,022, 767 
ik! Pi anita a Se Mea 89,120 6, 225, 948 18, 285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 106,553,935 
I PLS) 5s Aen aCe NS 113, 200 7,000,081 25,650 2,508,325 | 1,366,815 106, 260,078 
WO DS Wy reyeen sity teectat caine 130,582 8,480, 233 45,479 5,042,488 | 1,589,308 127,984,370 


,11.—Paper Preduction in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 1922 and 1923. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. = 
1922 1923. 1922. 1923 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
Newsprint Paper— 2,000 lbs 2,000 lbs 
EO? MIR e Pesci tis. sareiereee ao ceake torr 1,056,995 1, 230, 298 74,068,178 91,490, 113 
TshGetae set n ipo sce cts tae ew ay arhnomsieiaut: 18,600 14,061 1,422,805 1, 134,776 
Mangingconiwallipapereasceesycemate tte 5,597 6,940 449,524 548,977 
PoOsterpaverrwie heehee aes ae cliente nets 172 242 30,820 39,474 
Total INewsprinbssctsserectrs aie sete 1,081,364 1,251,541 75,971,327 93, 213,340 
Book and Writing Paper— 
Book, wood fibre chief ingredient........... 31,626 29, 682 5,044,605 4,291,478 
Book, rags chief ingredient................- - 1,250 ~ 240,000 
CONG cant bag Seo Mees TREE ARR ES Ws Rime velar 160 409 41,070 103,588 
Plate, map, lithograph, etc...............:- 4,730 270 803,150 43, 200 
Cardboard, bristol board, etc..............- 1,906 6,314 326,355 853, 744 
Coated paper sient ceeea keer es dastios aatee 7,940 10, 922 1,702, 433 2,115,079 
WIENS DADET ek say eater chia re siori a hae 15,543 15, 287 4,141,539 3,876,571 
FA Ropherdine paper: nese eras eaayee ieeeto es 2,903 12,655, 501,352 2,058,475 
TotaliBookens-aucactesmele creda 64, 808 76,789 12,560,504 13 , 582, 135. 
Wrapping Paper— 
Manila (rope, jute, tag, etc.)...........-0505: 3,300 2,604 480, 864 286, 393 
Heavy wrapping (mill wrappers)............ 22,792 20,002 1, 203,450 829,490 
EEA W WLADDIUGS cos cet rae tn oe ie terion aicare 160 1,950 3,200 39, 000 
Boris Orn wood mManilasse.see shee emiek, ss 9,027 8,510 1,072,556 885, 254 
ING RTH Tg EE eRe thadrorm aah ark ORO IRAE AEB ae 88,645 42,851 4,450,605 . 4,464,198 
PL OUDST: Wrapping ono ame colle caisttesietn as iis 7,869 8,995 1,009, 166 1,061,839 
“LOCAL WIAPDING s. cene aa nacre oe or 81, 793 84,912 8,219,841 7,666,174 
Boards— 
Woodpulp- board: .tasw wie.. foc cntoe cose ee 60, 210 76,575 3,500,479 4,798, 666 
Dura wiOnL ceric natotan a eras seem rao ae 5,413 5,894 318, 784 408, 782 
(Gide ofo\n4 Waar ing Gey ere ene RRS 19,492 22,896 1,089,040 1,511, 793 
PERU SORT Ee ile eeeuitian alas 2Cten sims en 362 553 20,685 40,057 
BE GOR DOR TO ci ire a TERE A ctl sr: hod. ore ahamster 5,587 5,825 306, 193 564,074 
Trunk, leather, binder’s and pressboard..... 3,858 429 487,133 76,420 
RNAI OA ECA Rave Se shyernmtaitersioes elec rok Cine 988 3,677 29,167 114, 228 
PMN ST GST ORL CLS sro. soe crear cis calele ave tracate Desietate oie 17, 290 14, 733 1, 248, 600 966, 213 
Total Boards, + cwsisce deseeishras sic 113, 200 130,582 7,000,081 8, 480, 233 
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11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 
1922 and 1923—concluded. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. a 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
Cther Paper— 2,000 lbs. 2,000 Ibs. 

HL BBUGS. ose sth atiine oreo ahenexe « aisteacteter recess 22k 2,184 504,036 1,245,085 
MOI 6b: .donansee arene tne eee eS 3,431 2,796 650, 736 546,795 
BOURNE sce ere Oreo ae eee one eee - 193 - 46,320 
Building, roofing and sheathing............. 19,892 32,797 1,353,553 2,315, 688 

Asbestos paperes. trons take ee ee eee - = as - 

Pure vegetable parchment...............-+- - = - - 
Muiscellaneous:paper neice csecia see Pose: - 7,509 - 888, 600 
MotalOtherbaperseesee eee 25,650 45,479 2,508,325 5,042,488 
Total Specified Paper........... 1,366,815 1,589,303 | 106,260,078 127, 984,370 
Unspecified Productss--o4-- cena nee oes - - 825, 688 105, 239 
YVotal All Products.............. - -— | 107,085,766 128,089, 609 


During 1923 there were 32 combined pulp and paper mills and 35 mills making 
paper only. These 67 establishments produced 1,589,303 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $128,089,609, an 
increase of 16-2 p.c. in quantity over 1922. Newsprint paper forms annually 
about 80 p.c. of the paper production in Canada. In 1928 this class of paper 
amounted to 1,251,541 tons, valued at $93,213,340, an increase of 15-7 p.c. over 1922. 

While the manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper are properly two 
distinct industries, the existence of combined pulp and paper mills makes it im-_ 
possible to separate many of their statistics. There were altogether 110 mills of 
all classes in operation in 1923, as compared with 104 in 1922. If the net value of 
production for the entire industry be considered as the sum of the value of pulpwood 
exported, pulp made for export and paper manufactured, the total for 1923 will be 
$188,642,109, as compared to $158,483,377 for 1922, $154,641,077 for 1921 and 
$224,414,131 for 1920. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in 1923 was 29,234 and 
their total payroll $38,382,845. The capital invested in the industry increased from 
$381,006,324 in 1922 to $417,611,678 in 1923. The total cut of pulpwood in Canada 
in 1923 was 4,654,663 cords, valued at $57,119,596, and of this total, 3,270,433 cords 
were used in Canadian pulp-mills, the remaining 1,384,230 cords, valued at 
$13,525,004, being exported unmanufactured to the United States. In 1922 the 
total cut was 3,923,940 cords, of which 74 p.c. was consumed in Canada and 26 p.c. 
exported. No pulpwood is imported into Canada. 

The exports of pulp during the calendar year 1923 were 875,358 tons, valued at - 
$47,027,496, as compared with 818,257 tons, valued at $41,037,849, for 1922. 
Imports of pulp were 17,229 tons valued at $947,225 for 1923 and 17,300 tons 
valued at $1,008,527 for 1922. Exports of newsprint paper were 1,137,962 tons 
at $85,611,258 for 1923 and 959,514 tons at $68,362,817 for 1922. Details of 
the external trade in these commodities are given in Tables 12 and 13 for the calendar 
year 1923. < 

The United States market absorbs annually about four-fifths of Canada’s 
pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes to the United Kingdom 
and widely distributed overseas markets. Two-thirds of the newsprint paper con- 
sumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from w od 
or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 
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12._Imports and Exports of Wood Pulp by Countries, calendar year 1923. 


Countries and Kinds of Pulp. Quantity. Value. 

Imports— Tons. $ 
From the United States 17,107 942,433 
LOMITA COUNSILOS sheen dete eas bere bee here Moe ee seen here oben dene 122 4,792 
OU WOO ID UD PG DOLUCC eters crs ties accreted ware mi rstorciccl tala orsstarsiscekettitie. scenate raratiose 17,229 947, 225 

Exports— 

 OMHeUU MiteduNane dom nw dations aha pene oe oat ic OER eine ten 130,571 4,943,909 
IM Gea nica lp il par tyres ees tics seers rails Ser esact tele ole, petteamy Satan Riseneratese 99,851 3,308, 927 
GU NTRCOA lat Ora ee aha de ea ncaa near Ain Camcapiaten eae eee ane mame 30,720 1,634, 982 
PROUUME WITILOGLS LAOS. Samet tae sci cherries ate cae ae amnion 678,081 38, 796, 893 
IMiGCDAMICAL DU Date acket cure ward oAR ne un ticcdee die Cerin cee kine 216,957 7,522,477 
(@iersy costes Wilosres Ase CaS ee ee IR TENE ee ad Sa ee 461, 124 31,274,416 
EROLOLMETEC OUD LIT OSrer cin ais keke ace Galle Ol eal uote RISE LTS eee ee 66, 706 3, 286, 694 
Mechanical pulp............ Sean ipo ne Ga nO Shane Denne oF 24, 298 767,919 
(heraicaluibreyee sare che her lsat erly clean arae trae ee iene 42,408 2,518,775 
ERibalewrOOdsp lp Ox DOLL: certs rete site ciate cre erie haba Miura coutacs anetiotc nen are 875,358 47,027,496 
IMeehamical gulp costo ot ae chi ateee lee ie key one ee ete ee 341, 107 11,599, 323 
Cheraicn MDL re tadare seit We otra oe isis ches as tiae ome ee BVO ee ors 534, 252 35,428,173 


13.—Imports and Exports of Paper by Principal Countries, calendar year 1923. 


Countries and Kinds of Paper. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ 
Imports— 
romeo O nrbedenaine dor te aece cites te tre cee ce cee ee Cee islet aoa - 975,027 
BNODMEDSI DIGEALSUALOS Peas el HAE Mee aap oe sae nes oe heehee as - 7,478,116 
PET OMRON L COUNULICS. xs sie cme reise os eeteion antioniacie oe neem ease - 659, 753 
Motalipaper and paper Po0ds imported. sons ace ficeesee Cetlek ois sine cotmrelninaier - 9,112,896 
Exports— 
A Neve) ae Oat hiyevo lhl SG ite Loyar aay A ee en ORS ends oe Se Sei eee - 2,111,600 
INOW SDI LLG: Sree as see ata eT ee a re eee den res 59 6,029 
VRAD DING aera Mise cei are mora Miers orc ee ae alec aro ere AR ee ne 3 7, 025 1, 126, 447 
EB OA TUBST oh RUN ya) Ser th 5 Rc ler: CPE, ras Sone ka My teeta ae aD - 816, 785 
FALL OULeTPADOL ANd Paper LOOUSS a tah fact emee ae seit ener: - * 162,339 
Porsheplinibedi Statescer eves sotee ite Soe eee eee Ge ee ene - 86,625,488 
ING WSDL serie cra e ene aE eg ict ee moter eye EL. as mre: 1,115,355 83,827,081 
WTO Me ee cere ticcctee miei ten eittiemenl uae ieee Ie heres 1,612 165,404 
BOSSES aurick ce Uae eee Here ae Fi Babee APOIO LN Stat oe Tadte hes avi ee ee - 2,193,678 
Avotherpanerane paper 2 OOUS.. 5 semen meen nek te ener - 439,325 
ED HOUNET COUNLIIOS. sree eerste Rie isle ssi ee Die eee ene Coles - 5,033,869 
IN OM SULIN UL Meie eeatas ai ereromie cites ARR ander 22,547 1,778,148 
VGH IIS eens ents, tates eacheircrnvaiice ora ices eee micad Pahntats i reiac NG ron cee 12,639 1,878,578 
1Bio el E con eecannse ach aae Ultras Cts Se PRA eC Rae foun ER Ome cpr de 8 A atone - 237,714 
Ailothernpaper And, Paper OOS: suick nacido ess veeeoreeinls vakrelsaetes - 1,139,429 
‘Lotalipaperand. paper ZOOdS.expOrted.. sae), «a/c cis aien ea a. dve/evere viapatevelolnns es.2 - 93,770,957 
ING WSDEENGN asses ois tarts tale cine Soaks lente serra eta mate ADEs 1, 137,962 85,611, 258 
ANT ay Oo Ta Phe orgests Boks aroes es BAO cl EM ATE OER a ine a eR 21,276 3,170,429 
ES GARUS Ss Game ae ahr e tape meres Teta ach ie ote tan eee cee cde - 8, 248,177 
‘Allotberpapenand paper 2OOUSsscteisaendisacccie rinse cciariien ser - 1,741,093 


4.—Other Wood-Using Industries. 


Saw-mills and pulp-mills are the two most important agents of secondary pro- 
duction among forest industries. They draw their supplies of raw material direct 
from the forest in the form of logs and pulpwood and produce sawn lumber, saw-mill 
by-products, pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made entirely of wood or wood pulp, others manufacture 
articles in which wood is the most important component and others produce articles 
in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There 
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are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manu- 
facture of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The first group 
includes the manufacture of paper products, sash, doors and other millwork and 
planing-mill products, boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers, canoes, boats 
and small vessels, kitchen, baker’s and dairy woodenware, wooden pumps, piping, 
tanks and silos, spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second group includes 
the manufacture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, ete. 

The third group, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, brooms and brushes, ete. 

The fourth group could be said to include practically every form of industrial 
activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly 
or indirectly. 

The first two groups, wherein wood, wood pulp or paper is the chief or only 
component, were represented in Canada in 1922 by 3,957 establishments in which 
$217,346,853 was invested. These industries employed 60,741 workers whose 
salaries and wages amounted to $71,554,268. They used raw materials valued at 
$81,178,081 in the manufacture of commodities valued at $219,704,814. 


5.—Total Annual Forest Utilization. 


Table 14 gives the total value of primary and secondary forest production for 
1920, 1921 and 1922. The first total includes primary production only, while the 
net figures include the value added by manufacturing logs and pulpwood into sawn 
lumber, pulp and other saw-mill and pulp-mill products. 

It has been estimated that the total quantity of primary forest products in 1922 
is equivalent to about 2,377,845,000 cubic feet of standing timber. 


14.—Total Values of Primary and Secondary Forest Production, 1920-1922. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ 
ILO WOOC aN. ie cktac aan tee otter a eee Ee ene eee 36, 262,151 37, 468,330 38, 228, 7022 
FBS SAE Stirs irda SOR Siero AEM 2A OR Klee Pec EN och 18,405,473 13,302, 956 13, 215, 986 
d E20 NEPA ORR Ate BUS C Ar CROW GEE ot atta SACO COREG Oe ae OT FOIE 1,712,000 1,710, 000 1,707,378 
POSES Ree care Tae een ce Senta Enc aE oe Rn a 1,334, 737 1,514,473 1,354, 2682 
HRD hae Ate te EERE eA OG OEE GAD AAS Soe ten OR eE an ee bias 376, 690 468,417 450, 133? 
Mining Gioibert oi eS eee ee pe es a rm ABD 2 Fm 1 1,709, 667 1, 721,025 
Wood distillation. ... 1 563,774 479, 299 
Logsisawnt:.vas-c. 91,527, 134 51,035,456 55,066, 273 
Pulpwood used 45,404,889 38, 283, 262 40,375,599 
Miscellaneous productsassscaa ns deere ial eens 1,755,391 1,012,982 850, 9782 
ISohveMeanoodloyenufer-qoaratel onan mus sgh abhoen seeoce Ath GeeEe, 1,899, 444 1,699,530 J (492,344 
HOLS CXPOLted ashe ee eee ce eae ee, Sarasa aoe 1,836,315 2,117,097 3,270,575 
Palpwoodsexported serena ret it eeeite Ker eee ee 15,778,171 14,617,610 10,359, 762 
Miscellaneous exports 6 eee seen ae eee nee 2,648,474 2,550,470 2,278,674 
Total Primary: Products gins oh se oawtos aeeek ees s ae 213,949,869 | 168,054,024 | 170,850,096 
Ned sawy-niilliproductsten. seer iiaea eee Ei cee nen nas 100,718,055 59,648,505 53,612,563 
Net pulp woodlmroductscinat scene cee Rae en cme tee 96, 147,973 40,055,016 44,571,999 
INGEST OtaM ie. oo set mate aps aapice in ciera fins eve enya ee 410,806,897 267,757,545 | 269,034, 658 


1Included under miscellaneous products. 

2Estimates subject to revision. 

The gross totals, including value of raw materials, were— 
Saw-mills, 1920—$192, 245,189; 1921—$106, 162,128; 1922—$106, 150,894. 
Pulp-mills, 1920—$141,552,862; 1921—$78,338,278; 1922—$84, 947,598. 
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The primary forest production during 1922 is shown by products in Table 15. 
The quantity reported in column 2, multiplied by the converting factor, gives 
the equivalent amount in standing timber as in column 4. Values are then given 


in column 5. 
15.—Primary Forest Production by Products, 1922. 


Quantity Equivalent 
Unit reported Con- volume Total 
Products. Used. or verting in standing value. 
estimated. | factor. timber. 
cu.ft. cu.ft. $ 

IR eeROOUSereee re rth chic See ee Nee reat te ee cords 8,860,846 95 841,780,560} 38,228,702 
BIOS Rei ats Aa Oe rie wach nea number 14,558 ,063 12 174,696,756) 13,215,986 
POLES Rene mrt Bagh We hte Nac PRT atone ft oevor of 436 ,899 13 5,679,687 1,707,378 
EID SA KG iS co ee Ee ire A ep OE Re sf 13,848,569 2 27,697,138 1,354,268 
FEV AM Sabet Apel ae ee. een chee! oth Be yk LT get s §, 265,325 2 10,530,650 450,133 
Minmextrmoen we etn ace cet een aes M ft. b.m. 70,486 219 15,436 , 434 1,721,025 
Woodidispillagionns:. aves scld. Manes sees cords 59,169 123 Uh MEH 479 ,299 
LU foy ASSEN sk Sree Soe ae Nn Same ORR OO) M ft. b.m. 3,408, 264 219 746,409,816] 55,066,273 
up wiGOdnus CChaneeretn. Hekate koma eee re oe cords 2,912,608 117 340,775,136] 40,375,599 
Miscellaneous products...................2. « 84,848 117 9,927,216 850,078 
Square tim beriexported winks)... 20. .genac, M ft. b.m. 55,140 219 12,075,660 1,492 ,344 
THOSSIORPOG LEU. Psetc lie eks mental. = wees house letees ys § 185,489 219 40,622,091 3,270,575 
Pulpwondsexported ier cases cies eeenta newton cords 1,011,332 aly, 118,325,844] 10,359,762 
Miscellaneous: exports. <)<eo) it oec Fabia ee 227,441 117 26,610,597 2,278,674 

Ota re ee eek ect - - — | 2,377, 845,182! 170,850,096 


7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing-up of damage due to forest fires has ever 
been made for Canada, but it is estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest has 
been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and that 27 p.c. remains; moreover, that 
one-third as much mature timber has been burned in the last six years as has fallen 
to the axe. 

The historic Miramichi fire, in 1825, burned along the valley of the Miramich: 
river in New Brunswick, and on a belt 80 miles long and 25 miles wide almost 
every living thing was killed. One hundred and sixty people perished, a thousand 
head of stock were killed, and a number of towns, including Newcastle, Chatham 
and Douglastown, were destroyed. The damage to the forest was not even estimated. 
Damage to other property was placed at $300,000. 

About 1845 vast areas were burned over west of lake Superior, many of them 
still remaining bare ot tree-growth. Some years later a very extensive fire burned 
along the height-of-land from lake Timiskaming to Michipicoten and in {871 another 

large fire swept over an area of more than two thousand square miles along the 
north shore of lake Superior from lake Nipissing to Port Arthur, completing a chain 
of desolation across the northern part of the province. About the same time the 
greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in Quebec, was swept by 
one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other fires in 1891 and 1896 
' devastated over two thousand square miles of country in the southern Algoma 
district. In Quebec again, the country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires while millions of 
dollars worth of timber in the Ottawa country also fella prey to the devouring element. 

During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over Northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine cul- 
minated on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and 
property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general region 
were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people, the exact number never having 
been determined. During 1922, a third fire, covering in part the areas burned over by 
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the previous fires, destroyed the town of Haileybury and other centres and caused 
40 deaths. Jn 1908, a fire originating in the forest around Fernie, British Columbia, 
destroyed that city, caused 25 deaths, rendered 6,000 people homeless and damaged 
property to the estimated extent of $5,000,000. These are a few of the outstanding 
historical disasters. Every year thousands of acres are covered by fires of less 
individual importance, but which in the aggregate are rapidly depleting our forest 
resources. During the last five years 723,250 acres of merchantable timber have 
been burned over annually. At the low estimate of 5,000 feet board measure per 
acre, the amount of timber destroyed annually would be 3,616,250,000 feet board 
measure. In addition there were over 800,000 acres of young growth and 500,000 
acres of cut-over land burned over, on which the increment of perhaps 30 years, on 
the average, was destroyed. 

Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest fire 
hazard is highest; in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the forest 
floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the fall 
when the green growth is dead and the ground is covered with dry leaves. Statistics 
collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec protective 
associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known origin are due to human 
carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, settlers and railways are respons- 
ible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, including lumber- 
ing operations and incendiarism, account for small proportions, and only a few are 
attributed to lightning. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—During the last ten years the spruce 
bud-worm has caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in 
eastern Canada. In Quebec, it is estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood 
have been destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss is placed at 15 
million cords. _Even though the active stage of the infestation is practically over, 
large amounts of timber continue to die every year as a result of previous defoliation. 
Other insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the 
forest. Though the attacks of fungi are more insidious, the loss caused by the 
various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused 
by insects under normal conditions. The butt rot in balsam fir is especially prev- 
alent, and the value of the hardwoods also is greatly decreased on account of rot. 
Poplar and white birch seldom reach over 10 inches in diameter without considerable 
decay, and, since these species form such a large proportion of the young growth, 
the loss, though it has never been computed, must be very great. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,400,000,000 cubic feet. At a very low estimate, 
fires destroy annually about 800,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth on 1,300,000 acres. During the last ten years, the destruction 
occasioned by the spruce bud-worm has averaged 1,345,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum, besides the injury from bark-beetles and other insects. The loss due to 
fungi and windfall is not known, but is undoubtedly large. It may be safely esti- 
mated that the forests of Canada are being depleted at the rate of upwards of 
5,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 534,000,000 acres of young, 
growing forest, an average annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre would cover | 
this depletion, but in view of the destruction of young growth which occurs and the ~ 
deterioration of the forests and of the soil, caused by repeated fires, there is little 
hope that this increment is being produced at the present time throughout Canada, 
although particular areas are producing greatly in excess of this quantity. 
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IV.—THE FUR TRADE. : 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organiz- 
ation and discipline that was of lasting influence. The salient facts in the story 
are as follows: 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen upon the “banks” 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the latter trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadous- 
sac in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, and when trade 
routes were discovered further inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal followed. 
The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur trade, 
always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated number 
of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together—settlement 
by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield made trade increasingly expensive,— 
and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and romance, took 
all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of a settler. Trade spread west 
and south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Montreal and 
Quebec. The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent yearly to France 
from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘‘Beaver’? was made the Canadian currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some thirty years later, they sailed by charted routes to a 
safe harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, two French coureurs de bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in France, but being repulsed turned to 
England. The charter of the “Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay”’ was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, who became first governor of the 
company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). In 1676, merchandise costing £650 
was sent to the bay and the furs got by barter sold in England for £19,500. The 
dividend on the stock of £10,500 was sometimes as high as 100 per cent. During 
the struggle with the French, beginning about 1685, no return was made, but with 
the English victory, the company resumed payments, usually amounting to 20 
per cent per annum. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay at the mouths 
of rivers; the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be brought to its posts. 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy rediscovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
- The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or ruined eleven 
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other partnerships, and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 1821, 
the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest Com- 
pany brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be added 
to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed forty years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between the 
North Saskatchewan river and the United States boundary. ‘The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges. 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Steamboats now ply upon the larger lakes and rivers, Rising values have led to 
new processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. Com- 
petition has been encouraged, and new territory is eagerly sought as in the days 
prior to 1821. The modern opposition, though it ranges throughout Canada, has 
centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. Winnipeg is now the 
chief .collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay Company, though 
Moose Factory is visited once a year, as formerly, by a vessel from London. 
Montreal collects the furs of the Ottawa valley and the Quebec hinterland, and 
receives the bulk of the supplies. 


During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States, as is shown in the figures for the war years. Of the $5,100,000 
worth of undressed furs exported to England and the United States in 1914, 
- England received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of $13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 
went to England. At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as an inter- 
national fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, when 
949,565 pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were disposed of. Auction sales have also 
been held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. The Canadian fur market is now firmly 
established and sales are held two or three times a year. 


Improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mming 
and agricultural settlement have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther 
afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable and Bolivian chinchilla 
and Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown by a continued 
decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has taken other methods 
to supply the demand by re-naming common and despised furs and by encouraging 
the use of the furs of domestic animals. About forty years ago, Persian lamh, 
astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep, came into general use. 
Several Karakul sheep farms are now established in Canada, the largest of which 
is situated in Alberta. Of fur-bearing wild animals in Canada, the fox has proved 
the most suited for domestication. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms 
came in the period of rising prices after 1890, with the introduction of woven wire 
fencing.. Other animals have been domesticated, though less successfully than 
the fox—raccoon, mink, marten, skunk, muskrat and beaver. For a review of the 
fur farming industry of Canada see pages 237 to 239. 


Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various 
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Departments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the 
conservation of the wild life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act 
and the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which 
the attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recom- 
mendations. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating 
to the protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game” 
mammals and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or other. The 
Board serves entirely without remuneration and in the seven years of its existence 
it has incurred no expenditure. 

In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited for a period 
of years. Licenses are required to trade or traffic in furs and monthly and annual 
returns are made by the traders to the provincial authorities. Some of the prov- 
inces also impose a royalty on furs and require that all pelts must be stamped by 
a game guardian or other provincial officer. * 

Commencing with 1881, records of the value of production of raw furs in 
Canada were obtained in the decennial censuses. In 1880, the value of pelts is shown 
to have been $987,555, and in 1910, to have been $1,927,550. In 1920, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, 
and for the season 1919-20, the value of pelts purchased from trappers and fur 
farmers is shown to have been $21,387,005. This figure should not be taken as 
representative of the value of an average year’s production, as abnormally high 
prices were paid for pelts during the early part of the season. 


Present Production.—For 1920-21, the total fur production of Canada was 
valued at $10,151,594, for 1921-22, at $17,438,867, and for 1922-23, at $16,761,567. 
For the calendar years 1922 and 1928, the value of the pelts sold from fur farms 
was $598,607 and $860,468; in both years the large item in the _ pro- 
duction was silver fox, which, being more valuable as well as more tractable, is more 
successfully bred. Statistics of the number and value of pelts produced are given 
by provinces in Table 1 for the years 1921-22 and 1922-23, while the number and 
value of pelts in 1922-23 and the average value per pelt in 1921-22 and 1922-23 
are given by kinds in Table 2 


1.—_Numbers and Values of Pelts Purchased by Traders from Trappers and Fur 
Farmers, years ended June 39, 1922 and 1923. 


Number of Pelts. Value of Pelts. 
Provinces. 
1921-22. 1922-23. 1921-22. 1922-23: 

$ a) 
eecen MO ward Is lanel aa sees:sc4 sie <sss)sesitinienis eaeiecere ante 7,167 4,881 448,786 383,252 
eR COLLET Mes Sate eee es ben eo enioe ss 52,472 48,103 188,887 197, 928 
Siprreram tS TULL WY UG Lats ci-Ppstcvore oie wit 4 oon oak hota le Serer axe lettaons 52,214 39,861 162,421 157,636 
SOMERS ECS -racictots Fe VS aca aesaere a otis sel ad aera safes Stade wtelcders mina 402,799 398,825 3,326,626 3,049,656 
‘CEG Oi Seis GORGE Oe RC EIORLEIO RINE eR irk on caer an ie 1,101,556 838, 249 4,959,492 |~ 3,616,692 
LUST TOL aed eres ie 2a leanne enh Samaras me 643 , 299 701,091 1,690,278 1,673,667 
REMUOHE WALL Soars fe tied occ ee BOL acter moe ees 798,066 1,462, 288 1,679,812 2,242,937 
Some its. AAS Ss MRL WS OM a, So casas o'nbe SR ershehe Aye, emeAReNA 682,266 873,079 1,377,139 1,822,634 
ORT THY DIA sore cas 58 «cla 'siavn ioe nd om einen oanicionia 283,867 263,723 1,568,009 1, 246, 219 
EEN Bed Ne Gahan tis eee Raise = Wises 6°s.e <Macate sus Ste witaya done na 69, 796 46,198 203, 402 199, 522 
MET. L OTLICOLIGE Iya. 4 605 «oeaiadece te eecieee sheeintatne 273, 288 287,698 | 1,834,015 2,171,424 
Motay for Canada: foacsescnca ene wea: 4,366,790 | 4,963,996 | 17,438,867 | 16,761,567 
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2.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals 
taken in Canada, year ended June 30, 1923, with Comparative Average Values for 


the year ended June 30, 1922. 


Average 
value per 
pelt, 
1921-22. 


Kinds. Number 
of pelts. 
Bad @eres in: selaraety acl aes aos ae Monies iota eeeae te 2,900 
Beart black aacasthinds ale naccebhs iano cee cae aeiasalaaane 6,423 
1 SYS ih OG) san cocndoonridudbad Gunn asancdonn sooo ootu oc 702 
ISH ah a WeN/ab enc dada 50 dduce sown nbnneandc obudesgodase 18 
Bear, /eriggl ys ice eure eer ere tat aoa tonie ee ears 93 
Boarstwhitevicsck sprtes cate savannas penetra 313 
Bear UMEPSClEd remcerss cs.c oetelseineince ie slates slew persiecaielere 225 
BROAN OL. sstetoters ococcigiernnlelele sisi states nicke Soke sean siocaretercseto trike teistnters 175,275 
Coyote.. “ SECC RIOD Gee ORO OEE irae Lome netinn 32,998 
Hrmine (weasel) snacnsctejsaeree a iratermien sitaeselnaetelvceaissal ey 362,236 
Wisherorpekans.).'s sacccs's ccc ohareen einer rea ee 3,976 
OX, CLOSSsgee sates s sms ss oot aieule eo cng ooo mises sere 9,12] 
OX, TOC cies stswrietercie scot orleltstaielct ait eiiatane ohreleislp sete eset 42,739 
ROX, SU Vetere cte ces eiaterefewia ote eet eeeratcioos tere ienalsy eit Taiges pees 6,865 
1 fo ll ON ecmnqae Guomenna densa sone sop G danenboacedece 513 
Boxx whites. <oiit series noise fesiale caves ete Fish electorate 77,185 
‘Fox, OLN ORs wore soa veearite tele + fale’ « slcclsielac eaaeteetac 569 
DEN 21> Sen OL ROFOOOLAE OUD OcN Sa pO AC OAC ORetts BUDA SAA AG 17,317 
Marten orsableiin..sesscswasesessiviss seldcs oe cll sesiwiars 45,579 
ib hall nee ton duecwose secrnutnob dene nannsenbebndonane 159, 626 
Miusker abs diraseie aie s\aie.ars oid a ota oke's ar sfatesepeinysteroe are acs ee sisortee 3,846, 161 
Other setae sowie she Slo-gisltreieis qaaysietcce artes alstelae eietehs 10,676 
Rabbituer aces se Pe wars el elolete ole le ele el otersistoheereseinlaialelerojeieter> 1,013 
RACCOON iscsite esis e cebee aici lac: cele eter gieiatare 24,520 
PS} NL ct soceooon UnGOD Be eaBO00 Caan Co onadbidAboakua cues 117,840 
Wildieatiss scvems accerritese semcehs cise cs ees isco ees 1,129 
Wolfe rai rraciae snes sralelatra mea leiste/iste-sratslajsjenevaretaneistersers arene 7,839 
Wolverine oricarcajoucserece cco enace eens cee see 1,027 
Caribou wasinan crete sence cntiass fasuan anes elcartior oie cieets 8 
Deer sss ss escccnee clousees Ancentee nicest Teaenc ete 7,268 
Meee ie ole asia, creealsieiaterainve slels ced tiaferaaiaciate) sforsrslerasetern a stele 8 
MoGseiiigacc. 3c steaie's SRS GOLA ROH OHOS AocOHe dado He ONO 1,576 
Panthers «hice ee eee retard eters eleXeiera a cteteleis 12 
Ciyet Catenamiaccmasiaet claret eeraten nsec heir hie iter 61 
DOMOUG CAL te asieniesteisisteshels stint seiieneteseeioeeee ity sete 235 
Total for Camada....................000e0ee ~ 4,963,996 


Total value a Bie 
of pelts. pelt, 
1922-23. 
$ $ cts. 
3,558 1 23 
63,820 9 94 
5, 768 8 22 
129 717 
1,712 18 41 
6,856 21 90 
3,375 - 
2,461,667 14 04 
353,807 10 72 
219,306 0 61 
277,667 69 84 
397,829 43 62 
564,998 13 22 
774,348 112 80 
31,534 61 47 
3,015,348 39 09 
2,306 4 05 
332,061 19 18 
1,045,810 22 95 
1,371,411 8 59 
5,077,886 1 32 
259,568 | 24 32 
177 017 
95,136 3 88 
236,081 2 00 
3,781 3 35 
124,344 15 86 
16,057 15 63 
49, 5 25 
9,331 1 28 
16 2 00 
5,678 3 60 
80 6 67 
12 0 20 
73 0 31 
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V.—FISHERIES. 
1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted the 
mainland of North America, gave it the name of ‘Bacalaos,” the Basque word 
for codfish, which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape Breton, 
one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early French 
fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. Fernandez 
de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank before 1502. 
The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks to prevent 
fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather, then returning to France with 
from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed the cod as plentiful 
inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a crew to anchor in a bay, 
erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the fishing grounds—the product 
being salted and dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to France. 
Jacques Cartier, when he went up the St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces everywhere 
of these early ‘Captains Courageous” and of their rivalries in arms no less than 
in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far from home. 
An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac by Chauvin 
in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect permanent 
fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the first industry 
to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is today the Canadian 
domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest both to Europe 
and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years’ 
war (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre 
of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, 
or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
_ addition there are on the Atlantic sea-board 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent only 
a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with a shore 6,000 miles in 
length, is greater in area than the Mediterranean sea; the Pacific coast of the Dom- 
inion measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered; whilst 
throughout the interior is a series of lakes which together contain more than half 
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of the fresh water on the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg 
(9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba, and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peer of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state that 
by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. 

It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal with the Canadian 
fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than of a country, 
and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the tremendous Hudson bay and 
peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and is known to 
contain a number of valuable food fisheries in addition to its whaling grounds, 
there are roughly the following divisions of the Canadian fisheries. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important for aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, hair seal and white 
whale fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime 
Provinces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added, 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinonge. Conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the. 
inshore and deep-sea fisheries. The inshore or ccastal fishery is carried on in small 

‘boats, usually motor driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small vessels 
with crews of from four to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat 
fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls; whilst 
trap nets, haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod 
is a staple product; during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the im- 
portant season is the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and 
sold as finnan haddie. The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from -40 
to 100 tons, carrying from twelve to twenty men, operating with trawl lines from 
dories. The fleets operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle 
Ground and Banquereau. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea some- 
times for months at a time, and in the hands of sailors who have no superior, seldom 
come to grief. When they return, the fish, which have been split and salted on board, 
are taken ashore, washed and dried. The West Indies are the chief market for this 
product. No cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that cured by 
Nova Scotia fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North Sea, was 
introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada several years ago. There are now 
several steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotia ports. They operate practically 
the whole year and their catches are utilized entirely for the fresh fish trade. 


Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; today the canneries number over 500 
and give work to nearly 7,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The 
difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning 
lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with the output, but a decline is 
now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once -plentiful everywhere, are now 
found in somewhat diminished quantities. The canning of sardines, which are 
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young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, in New Brunswick is second only to 
lobstering. 

The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts; and though the larger vessels work all winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This 
they find about the small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, 
in the lumber camps of New Brunswick, or in the collieries of Nova Scotia. A 
few from Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart 
from restrictions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying 
the men on shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive 
them into secondary occupations. 

In view of the various disabilities attaching to the industry, an Act of the Prov- 
incial Legislature of Nova Scotia was passed in 1905, which provided for the organ- 
ization of fishermen’s unions or “stations” throughout the province, in affiliation 
with a central body, to meet annually for the discussion of common problems such 
as transportation facilities, the cordage supply, prices, methods of catching and 
curing fish, etc. Several successful conventions were held. In New Brunswick 
similar legislation was enacted. After a few years’ existence, however, the unions 
ceased to operate, and fishing activities are again prosecuted independently by the 
various individuals and firms interested. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence are a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, pickerel 
and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, though 
pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The Quebec inland fisheries 
are comparatively unimportant. The story of the Great Lakes fisheries is one 
of reckless early depletion and subsequent slow recovery from restocking. Single 
hauls of 90,000 whitefish were once common; in the Detroit river the fish used 
to be driven into pens where they were captured or dried by the hundreds of 
thousands, and were used later as fertilizer. All this reaped its reward in barren 
waters and a demoralized market. The season on the Great Lakes lasts from six 
to eight months, and though fishing through the ice is followed by many, a large 
number depend on miscellaneous employment between the seasons. Moving 
westward, lake Winnipeg, lake Winnipegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes 
to the north and east furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish 
and pickerel are the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other 
varieties abound. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, commercial fishing is confined 
to the regions north of the Saskatchewan river, where whitefish in large quantities 
are taken. The problem of transportation is keenly felt; some of the greatest 
lakes of the continent—Reindeer, Athabaska, Great Slave, Great Bear—and 
hundreds of smaller bodies of water are still beyond reach from a marketing point 
of view. The lakes of the west, however, repeating the part which the St. Law- 
rence played in the days of the French régime, and the cod banks in.the history 
of New England, have assisted greatly in the settlement of the country by providing 
_ a much needed food supply for early arrivals. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
Mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
fisheries. The great wealth of British Columbia, however, in this respect—the 
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source from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of 
Canada, and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of 
the Pacific slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is not 
the true salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific, is to be found in the British 
Columbia coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and the 
chum salmon. Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to its 
abundance and to its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which 
have created so keen a demand for it mm the British market. On the Fraser river, 
which used to be the chief source of supply, but which has now yielded place to the 
Skeena and other northern waters, the yield varies to a considerable extent from 
year to year. The run begins late in July and is at its height in the opening weeks. 
of August, though the northern rivers have a somewhat earlier season. The spring 
or quinnat salmon is a much larger fish; it was the species first used in the United 
States for canning. The run begins early in the spring and continues until July. 
The cohoes are smaller, running like the sockeye in compact schools during Septem-- 
ber and October on the Fraser and earlier on the northern streams. The chum 
salmon is salted for export to the Orient. The pink salmon, again, follows the.sock- 
eye. Many of the employees in this fishery are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, 
the Chinese preponderating in the canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing 
operations. 

Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen. 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavour to establish an 
industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
‘of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery which has been organized in recent. 
years with four stations, two on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. In 1922 only one on Vancouver island and one on the Queen Charlotte 
islands were operated. The yearly catch of about 500 (455 in 1923) includes whales 
of many kinds—sulphur bottom, finback and humpback, with an occasional sperm 
whale. Whale hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns— 
a method which was introduced from Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used— 
oil, whalebone and guano are its more important products. Black cod, oulachon, 
smelts, pilchards, sturgeon, shad and bass are also abundant in British Columbia 
waters. 

A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, 
whose historic headquarters were the city of Victoria. The industry has disappeared, 
in part through the scarcity of the animals, and in part through the workings of 
the Pelagic sealing treaty of 1911. The hair-seal fleets of the north Atlantic make 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters; a few Canadian vessels, however, 
clearing from Halifax, N.S., take fur-seals off the Falkland islands. 


Game Fish.—The above is a purely industrial and commercial survey. 
Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game 
fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario 
highlands, and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived 
from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for 
sporting purposes. Several hundred guides find employment here during the 
summer months. 
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3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government which then exercised complete jurisdiction over 
the fisheries, under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of 
inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. The annual expendi- 
ture of the Dominion on the fisheries is now about $1,500,000 and its revenue about 
$350,000. In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered 
the status of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. Today 
the Dominion controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia and the fisheries of the three Prairie Provinces. The non-tidal fisheries 
of the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries 
of Quebec are controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legis- 
lation for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. 

Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions, and the regulation of nets, gear and of fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion 
at present operating 52 hatcheries at a yearly cost of about $350,000, and producing 
about 1,000,000,000 eggs, fry or older fish per annum, mostly B.C. salmon and 
whitefish. The young fish are distributed gratis if the waters applied for are suitable. 

Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo, B.C. 
Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, British Columbia and the chief Maritime 
Province universities send workers to both stations, chiefly professors and trained 
specialists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured 
fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish, and numerous other practical 
problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs and reports issued. 

Direct Assistance.—For the rest, the action of the Government has been in 
the way of rendering direct assistance in specific cases of difficulty. Experimental 
reduction plants were operated for some years to encourage the capture of dog-fish. 
For several years also, an expert was engaged to conduct a series of demonstrations 
in the Scottish method of curing herring, with a view to improving the Canadian 
cured product. A quarterly bulletin on the sea fisheries is issued for the benefit 
of the trade. Finally, a fleet of armed cruisers patrols the coastal and inland waters 
for the prevention of poaching and the enforcement of regulations. 

During the war it became desirable to increase as far as possible the consump- 
tion of fish, reserving the less perishable animal foods for export to our allies. The 
government, therefore, undertook to provide for the rapid transit of sea fish on its 
railway lines to the markets of the inland provinces, and to stimulate by a publi- 
city campaign the consumption of fish. Though much was accomplished in this 
direction, the annual per capita consumption of fish in Canada is now estimated 
by the Fisheries Branch at not more than 20 pounds, a low figure considering 
Canada’s position as a fish-producing country. 

International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
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these by the war of 1812, the United States after 1818 surrendered all but their liberty 
to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood,, water, or to make repairs, and to fish 
around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled bays 
on this portion of the north shore. In the years 1854-1866, the Reciprocity Treaty 
set at rest questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty 
of 1818. The former treaty provided for the free admission into either country 
of the fish products of the other, and the fishermen of each country were allowed 
to fish in Atlantic territorial waters of the other, with the exception of specified 
rivers and other grounds. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, 
handing down the ‘Halifax Award,’ the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 
1885, however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty, 
and a period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the ‘‘Unratified Treaty of 1888,’ 
under which United States fishing vessels were granted, without fee, annual licenses 
authorizing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to trans-ship 
catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi 
licenses. Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction 
before the commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that United States 


fishing vessels, on paying $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licenses. 


conveying the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate, but Canada continued to issue modus vivendi licenses up to 1918, when 
arrangements were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. 
The arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. The 
following year the modus vivendi licenses were revived in Canada; but the system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and United States fishing vessels are now 
limited to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 4 

On the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery problems, such as restock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of state governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906 an international commission first discussed the question, while in 1922, pro- 


hibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for 5 years, with a view to conservation, ~ 


was recommended by a Parliamentary commission. 


Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the development of the 
sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for the 
distribution annually among fishermen and,the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 
in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax award. An Act 
of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. For the year 1923, payment 
was made on the following basis: to owners of vessels entitled to receive bounty, 
$1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed $80; 
to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $9 each; to owners of boats measuring 
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not less than 138 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive bounty, 
$7.60 each. The claims paid numbered 8,917, compared with 9,664 paid in the 
previous year. The total amount paid in 1923 was $159,917. Details of the dis- 
tribution of bounties for the years 1920 to 1923 are as follows:— 


1.— Government Bounties paid to Fishermen in the fiscal years 1920-1923. 


Number of men who received 


bounties. Amounts of bounties paid. 
Provinces. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......./..:.. 1,187 1,562 1,278 1,262 8,110 9,413 7,704 10,154 
ING Was COL asa oat tre loom ea oe 11,289 | 12,507 | 12,823 9,577 | 93,873 | 91,410 | 98,254 91,262 
Wew Brine wicks 23 cages esa 1,544 1,948 2,095 1,556 | 13,774 | 14,640 | 16,311 16,123 
WuicbeGs gaa hie eae eae 5,560 7,384 6,781 5,345 | 36,762 | 43,986 | 39,903 42,378 
PP OGRE tees oy naes 19,589 | 23,401 | 22,977 | 17,740 [152,519 [159,449 |157,172 | 159,917 


4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. In 1844, the estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. It 
doubled in the following decade, and by 1860 had well passed the $1,000,000 mark. 
Ten years later it was $6,000,000, and this was again more than doubled by 1878. 
In the 90’s it passed $20,000,000, and in 1911, $34,000,000. The highest record 
was reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000. (It will be understood that these 
figures represent the total values of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, 
canned or otherwise prepared state.) Méanwhile the number of employees had 
mounted to over 80,000, and the total capital invested to over $50,000,000 in certain 
years, though the industry as a whole did not progress proportionately with the 
marked industrial expansion which set in after 1896 in Canada. 

Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record back to the beginning is taken, the cod is the most valuable 
fishery; in the past fifteen years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent cod down 
to third place. In 1923, halibut had second place in order of value, with lobsters 
third and cod fourth. This has, of course, affected the relative standing of the 
provinces accordingly, British Columbia now occupying the leadership that in 
earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia. The yearly record of production since 1870, 
the total production by provinces for the past five years and the record by principal 
fish products for the past five years in descending order of importance are shown 
in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


2.—Total Value of the Fisheries of Canada in the fiscal’years 1870-1923. 


Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. 
6,577,391 17,766,404] 1898....... 19,667,121) 1912-13....] 33,389,464 
7,573,199 LS T2229 T3ile L809. 2. at 21,891,706) 1913-14....| 33,207,748 
9,570,116 18,6795288) 19002 0855. 21,557,639] 1914-15....| 31,264,631 
10,754,997 18,8865 103) L901 a. os 25,737,153} 1915-16....] 35,860,708 
11,681,886 17,418,510) 1902........ 21,959,433] 1916-17....) 39,208,378 
10,350,385 17; 665,256) 1908: ...2.. 23,101,878) 19171....... 52,312,044 
11,117,000 17,714,902} 1904....... 23,516,439} 19181...... 60,250,544 
12,005,934 18; 977,878) 1905... .. J. 29,479,562) 1919!....... 56,508,479 
Peewee) 1o.21D 608 ¢ 18,941,171} 1906....... 26,279,485) 19201....... 49,241,339 
tL eee W357 O29, 2p4 1) 1893) sis cen oe 20,686,661] 1907-08....} 25,499,349] 19211....... 34,931,935 
PSBO se, 22... 14,.499,979| 1894..........-. 20,719,573) 1908-09....} 25,451,085} 19221....... 41,800,210 
Bal es cnate LOST L62bNLS0D..0..0600 oe 20,199,338} 1909-10....] 29,629,167] 19231....... 42,565,545 
DO 16,824,092] 1896......:.. 20,407,425} 1910-11....| 29,965,433 
i ae 1G, 958,192 | 1897.5, Senn 22,783,546! 1911-12....| 34,667,872 


1 Calendar year. 
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3.—Total Value of Fisheries, by Provinces, in the calendar years 1919-1923. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island................... 1,536,844 | 1,708,723 924,529 | 1,612,599 1,754,980 
Nova Scotia...........0+.eceeeeeeeeeee-| 15,171,929 | 12,742,659 | 9,778,623 | 10,209,258 8,448,385 
New Brunswick. osc. ton.43 a ceeieeit cb 4,979,574 | 4,423,745 | 3,690,726 | 4,685,660 4,548,538 . 
(IC Isen sa cow oauicioGomsadnn so hi aoadoon 4,258,731 | 2,592,882 | 1,815,284 | 2,089,414 2,100,412 
@ONCAPION, pice vine scetesetapse esse Se oedema 3,410,750 | 3,336,412 | 3,065,042 | 2,858,122 3,159,427 
Mamitoba, Seacses |: tereasielelohetoratostscs oleae 1,081,117 | 1,249,607 | 1,023,187 908,816 1,020,595 
Saskatchewan ruvtacmetsen eee rae. 475,797 296 ,472 243,018 245,337 286,643 
AlDertavs tian aare pers a tian aa. enene 333,330 529,078 408 ,868 331,239 438,737 
British Columbian enacwaec enn ltr 25,301,607 | 22,329,161 | 13,953,670 | 18,849,658 | 20,795,914 
Voukow cnt Sen ead woes eo eer tee 8,800 33,100 28,988 10,107 11,917 

Total for Camada............... 56,508,479 | 49,241,339 | 34,931,935 | 41,800,210 | 42,565,545 


4.— Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, 1919-1923. 


Increase or 


decrease, 
1923 

Kinds of Fish. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. compared 

with 1922, 
ine.+,dec.-. 
Salmmoneioe ees ewt.| 1,688,653 | 1,284,729 878,124 | 1,547,099 | 1,561,738 | + 14,639 
$ 17,889,913 |.15,595,970 9,305,763 | 18,593,414 | 12,534,515 | —1,058,899 
EY ali ouGantecme cise oe cwt 243,449 262,726 357,450 323 ,902 354,325 | + 30,428 
$ 5,119,842 4,535,188 4,112,942 4,342 526 6,596,452 | +2,253,926 
JEODStORS ssececnwe sects cwt 345,806 399,985 393,625 363 ,925 381,628 | + 17,708 
$ 5,338 3843 7,152,455 5,148 408 5,956,450 6,365,362 | + 408,912 
Cod aahete cebice ees ewt 2,606,770 1,982,706 2,033 ,699 2,348 398 1,801,757 | — 546,641 
9,987,612 | 6,270,171 | 4,594,970 | 5,377,020] 4,079,397 | —1,297, 623 
PWEVGTHING 2 socio sents cwt. 1,573,986 2,072,723 1,662,135 1,854,050 1,841,062 | — 12,988 
5 : $ 3,347,080 3,428,298 2,227,801 2,084,197 2,659,804 | + 575,607 
Whitefishs. ssi. sncme cwt. 197,403 181,764 184,072 158,781 157,788 | — 993 
$ 1,849,741 | 2,015,299 | 1,916,698 | 1,485,567] 1,629,143} + 143,576 
Maddock ienccc aseee ewt. 564,574 441,745 269,222 307,733 304,565 | — 3,168 
: $ 2,048,746 1,522,680 899,629 952,533 1,046,808 | + 94,275 
Sardines \-nys serine brl. 214,525 196,649 152,471 244,703 134,561 | — 110,142 
¢ $ 830,074 , 860,268 646,463 708 , 381 1,016,810 | + 308,429 
Pickereleee,iacaanies cewt. 61,727 61,883 64,854 83,149 103,869 | + 20,720 
$ 582,744 631,483 619,570 741,000 909,471 | + 168,471 
Simeltss..tteeas secs ewt 75,271 58,118 84,597 83 , 268 65,254 | — 18,014 
$ 835,195 789 ,361 835,393 934,608 868,629 | — 65,979 
OR TOUG wea ae ee Tee ewt 68,670 55,763 61,348 70,806 68,2824. — 2,574 
$ 862 ,966 708,633 745 ,014 775,976 823,767 | + 47,791 
Mackerelz sc: scene ines cwt 229,877 142 ,347 145,544 251,478 141,749 | — 109,729 
2,035,849 | 1,126,703 | 1,124,679 | 1,500,357 617,978 | — 882,879 
Clams and quahaugs.. br] 36,446 26,143 31,587 40,435 44,040 | + 3,605 
P $ 160,125 147,409 171,623 190,860 215,826 | + 24,966 
Pike paca kono neee ase cwt 58,163 43,691 40,563 39,325 43,674 | + 4,349 
$ 827,675 264,896 175,987 174, 233 197,024 | + 22,791 
Percht ty: kena nen cwt 18,547 20,976 27,481 27,194 31,049 | + 3,855 
: $ 185,257 206,685 169,552 153 , 926 184,240} + 30,314 
Pickerel, blue......... cwt. 23,917 33,795 64,059 63 ,585 32,547 | — 31,038 
$ 167,419 236,565 192,177 260,699 179,011 | — 81,688 
Sturgeons.-cem eee cwt. 4,090 3,373 3,236 3,687 5,431 | + 1,744 
$ 71,777 62,983 93 , 864 97,778 176,619 | + 78,841 
Swordfish asneweees ewt. 7,411 3,351 6,851 11,164 14,348 | + 3,179 
$ 97,945 51,104 96,413 102,789 155,020 | + 52,2381 
OV Sere. 20. cece eee brl. 14,565 14,526 18,823 19,427 22,949 | + 8,522 
$ 153,276 146, 863 126,686 144,082 152,776 | + 8,694 
Hake and cusk........ cwt. 244,749 175,719 102 ,066 262,660 93,520 | — 169,140 
$ 645,570 361,446 145 400 876,953 143,578 | — 233,375 
Blgelkscodn.enoeecene cwt. 10,527 25,783 20,317 19,013 16,679 | — 2,334 
‘ $ 116,580 181,202 142,558 119,026 136,492 ; + 17,466 
Muli beowats ees seaeee ewt. 49.457 38,588 62,395 45,423 93,785 | — 21,638 
$ 268 ,999 246,319 212,563 153,414 127,661 | — 25,753 
Molo cet s.cce ate ewt. 227,963 141,302 134,407 154,693 71,249 | — 83,444 
$ 602, 264 295,102 172,822 199 ,994 105,616 | — 94,378 

1Caught and landed, 2 Marketed, 


F 
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Operations in 1923—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value 
of the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1923 was 
$42,565,545, compared with $41,800,210 for 1922 and $34,931,935 for 1921. (The 
value of Hee fish at the vessel’s or boat’s side was $26,441,408.) In Tables 5 and 6 
will be found a detailed statement for the whole of Canada of each fish product 
marketed, with comparative figures for the preceding year—Table 5 dealing with 
sea-fish and Table 6 with products of the inland fisheries. In Table 7, an analysis 
is made of the change in the value of each product from the preceding year due to 
variations in price and quantity respectively. It will be seen that the largest items 
of decrease in quantity were lobsters, halibut, whitefish and tullibee, whilst on the 
other hand large increases are shown for salmon, cod, mackerel, sardines and herring. 
Lower prices were noted in the majority of cases. In Tables 8 and 9 the number 
and operations of the fish-canning and curing establishments are shown. 


5.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1922 and 1928. 


1922. 1923. 
Kinds of Fish. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
Cod, NISECMIPGs Live tarccsea aeons tipo nete soe, ewt. 125,391 508 , 689 125,190 554,311 
Sreen-saltcde sae Wait ae IS Ck oh, of 159,814 611,931 118,984 487,011 
See sino KeCi llega, tata won sclera meleaieve slang 15,503 166,372 20,458 226,501 
pan DIDO OCs orare Vovaiete¢ sey en si ho TE sees se 5,862 64,514 10,829 110,106 
Oo Toba lars Bac ebarh Sie ame ORE See ht ee SS 588 ,028 3,742,986 423,019 2,395,115 
SPUD ONCLOSS ct erstuts eno. cute oeran ht etree nome aee ss 25 ,905 256,849 27,491 290,883 
3,076 25,589 1,935 15,470 
126 90 Deooe 1,464 
116,479 406,184 136,963 491,564 
ees wig Pi WNevciho tis Se ANG ae io's OS EOE AG cases 6,069 47,253 §,808 36,008 
te SIMOKONG ot vo Aas, een ro att aoe aioe ewt. 49,398 384,865 48 ,306 402,370 
x pmo ked tlletetacencind seni saecee es 4s - = 3,621 40,469 
% boneless eceeinae Pau bneaeete se 464 4,192 603 5,689 
ss BTOLNACAL CEO ene PRR ese eee Stake oro sf 15,140 36,435 6,722 20,835 
se Oricd sc PR iseur desiree sak crete & 16,334 73,604 12,959 49,873 
Hake and Cusk-sised ireshitewey Santi nieacken es cwt. 2,960 5,314 8,906 9,917 
CANNONS: rates see ois een ere cases - - 2. EY 2,569 
f jeresn-sallibedien er een le sitio one cewt. 50,998 113,167 12,648 31,685 
os SINOKOG: SeRenn Vcr eee tee oe ss = = oe = 
ne . smoked fillets 5,778 51,457 3,984 32,875 
ss Chater Mente te ee eS eee 42,861 187 , 640 14,571 57,715 
os boneless 53 fe tsene ees 2,415 19,375 1,074 8,817 
Pollock, used fresh...... sf 6,632 13,076 5,288 14,030 
green-salted...... 34,335 76,217 14,978 40,012 
“ smoked fillets = - 5 128 1,408 
Ss ARICUN ae octhok eon airs one 26,064 110,701 12,021 50, 166 
‘VilieyinhaYedee VIcToNa i t=] 019 See an BI eae Ore : 116 812 96 396 
oe SMOKE Naa ay sio LU ee toes ees 20 200 = = 
BAe OirG ss USOC ALES yn. Aer mvgy ance ar sc : 323,436 | 4,339,248 354,073 6,593,917 
eg SIO KOC cee a) deer cee 46 725 122 2,196 
se smoked fillets - = A = 
os CONNEC ae anette EN ee cases 240 2,008 33 339 
Flounders, brill, plaice, etc., used fresh.......... ewt. 6,574 31,264 7,480 31,086 
Skate, used RsGlidt PAS Bhp ott a ek ds sks ewt. 773 3,548 1,701 5,803 
SEER MTIS PCL LCS LA a5 Fy itetie ners a, House toe ewt. 9,485 60,100 3,675 28,757 
Herring, MSCCMIRCSI, pono yt. tatertnens:ct toe boon ewt. 61,533 143 ,444 78,781 155 ,924 
| azoy 125 eectOR oe ity eon ees, Blt SUE ct 118 2,210 340 5,100 
ee CANRCU LA. Wek genet ea ee 2,114 11,427 3,630 18,499 
€ smoked 4 70,036 283 ,480 51,541 260,561 
“ dry-salted 522,768 650,286 744,036 1,087,966 
es pickled 29 ,927 165,297 24,457 144,938 
ce used as bait 231,508 443,977 191,757 409 477 
se fertilizer 64,870 50,582 78,380 77,835 
. BCA CR Seer tyr ery Avice tat eaiceists ee 3,000 15,000 850 
Mackerel, used fresh " 145,785 1,043 , 282 75,943 429 295 
CRON OGEALE Bs ese Perce Roi d ca ake el cases 584 4,199 54 27 
me BIN DOA Sasi a ierocne aes cc ot tae ewt. - = 19 199 
sf BECO aes Sorin screhatss ciara ciency ao brl. 34,814 452,660 21,988 188,214 
od TOO etn eee ie 9c a LN rir. cewt. 27 216 - - 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 1922 and 


1923—continued. 
1922. 1923. 
Kinds of Fish. 
Quantity. Value Quantity Value. 
$ $ 
Sardines, carted ea ..caac sesso est cases 121,800 445,100 140,000 700,000 
es sold fresh and salted..............0+- brl. 215 ,500 268 , 281 106,561 316,810 
Pilchards, WSCAHT ESO dara tave css sie risieeteiecieteterareiets ewt - - 5 35 
CANNE SH oAsaidess civee cea ee eats orale cases 19,186 98,082 17,195 82,518 
se Salted’. .e sce seretieaclame Oeste eee « br] - - - - 
ce dryssaltediosesne coe csiinae cntenneeet ewt. - - 128 154 
ee USed.AS' DAIb yaw aaa cine te crerqale « austere brl 8,125 7,154 3,625 9,129 
ee SMOKEeC eee ocits te darrccles tates cwt 117 819 20 200 
Miewivies, used tres biertaaice -deuccin doasareas tke ewt. 15,491 31,484 14,663 26,476 
ee Salted ove eee ee aes orale ese brl. 10,977 56,709 10,848 42,441 
€ SmHOKed WANs re Mhaunte ehiret oos oeiae ewt. 3,089 19,338 2,101 10,312 
LEU heed Wl beast lp nGigtin Garantie DOG SUECcocinione Gaoee ewt 529 4,422 634 6,956 
Perch; usediireshi uses kote ho euenoe nhs cores ss 1,963 16,874 1,745 12,704 
Salmon, USCGHNES Hi stron, neko reales ee eae s¢ 285,631 | 2,682,219 269,917 2,658,097 
CADNC Gack aoi ne cic ole clues minteonss AW eee oles OTe cases} 1,290,584 | 10,078,634 1,342,909 9,245,018 
MING OKOGS vetnarcccn tke reine serie eine ewt 1,325 18,829 470 8,425 
CCS Cry Bal ted neon ire icla.ioie eas vite eto ss 96,671 287,749 103,116 284,016 
cry Sylar cured Non ePenet soon ene ce 27,691 466,767 14,624 278 ,520 
sels osc) dlkere Wen reins § cence sition arearicdidon, & 5,085 27,054 2,414 17,079 
«used as bait - - 2,400 9,695 
EW TOO i deem acoteas dee nee Uru ares eens arate = - 1,619 3,817 
Shad used freshs icv etiete ee ce ce ieee ee AP ATE 15,664 2,997 29,865 
{SSB tCds oNAS ee dah Eee ee meer 84 4,274 135 5,740 
Smeltsfusediireshes, o.enen ere eer 82,480 931,557 64,327 865 ,042 
Sturgeon, used fresh... 333 6,587 642 133 
ef CAVIEL neko cart capee etter + = = = - 
TTOUC MUSEO ATESIN sect a stents oto ata aeiek 851 10,517 1,060 17,759 
Seah CADNOC Sct ee ee cds, cele tecre sieeeee titer - = 28 175 
Black, cod, used fresh 6,709 46 3827 9,477 77,302 
green-salted 68 690 91 
sf smoked 5,638 69,053 3,594 59,069 
“e yee RRP ror. Mean commute seater 295 2,956 = = 
Red cod, etc., used fresh 8,573 22,994 2,811 15,924 
SMOKOC casts qeeeetote eit wiete 55 485 109 1,685 
AJbacore, used fresh 2,451 10,209 3,310 9,659 
Caplin, used Tres AAAS ators pore eee ne 6,360 12,702 7,185 8,621 
Hels, usediireshistvanissatice aaa cee oere ene 1,434 12,960 1,114 8,781 
Greyfish, OSPOPLEG ys noma adeal kia ee eee te ee 40,240 10,085 1 1 
Octopus, used feghes.. dich haste ee sf 894 3,297 679 4,848 
@ulachonsy tiseditresh wane ay entero entte ad 179 1,212 438 2,255 
Sauidwusedias Dart aascme eee eee eee brl. 6,671 12,991 8,480 36,458 
Swordfish, used freshen acer shee meester ewt. 11,164 102,789 14,343 155,020 
‘Tomascod. ised fresh! ys. aa uaeeenn. pide meee oe 14,017 33,208 11,707 33,800 
Mixed ishitseduireslinetea.er steer emetic ee 1,130 895 695 635 
Abalone; canned liom Jone: seen omen seen ek cases 150 1,500 - - 
Shell Fish— 
Clams and quahaugs, used fresh.............. brl. 17,350 53,463 25 ,680 111,900 
CONNEC tee ee teens seins cases 23,085 137,897 18,329 103 ,926 
es ChowGerwervic ase encore sf - = = = 
Cockles, usedifreshs =. eee tee core ke ewt. 181 555 - - 
Crabs; used iréshy cca eeee cai ere 6,455 39,850 6,897 45,217 
SC ¥ NCANNE ea wens tacts 1,035 20,835 738 16,265 
<O DAStON mera 80 - - 
Lobsters, in shell... 67,499 1,413,600 79,899 1,792,154 
Y canned). at ccmetine toaneeate ioe 148,644 4,522,985 151,039 4,560,685 
€ tomalley\ sateen ae eee 1,494 19,865 1227 12,523 
Mussels, used fresh.............0 eta S ages cewt. 161 A 453 132 113 
Oysters: used ffeshipecume anasto een brl. 19,427 144,082 22,949 152,776 
Scallops, shelled: fyacje meas pesos vale gal. 21,054 61,242 27,466 83,705 
uy Camned ss; A Men eae me nea ones cases 173 2/561 125 1,500 
Shxrinips; usedifreshan sae ee ene eee cwt. 471 8,201 1,422 26,004 
Wanklos, useditreshn- a. ccpan mete enee iat WG 4,222 9,786 1,728 5,205 
DWiwlse; dried Sia. 5 nee eae ae eee ss 80 560 1,145 12,800 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... cewt. 934 4,108 405 2,792 
Sealskins, AUT HE sn raieiaiele muavarchsres ers mae trols meeaones No. 930 18,600 4,424 78,475 
Dain Penche ns acetate tics seine sf 3,642 9,383 2,964 7,669 
IPOrpoiseis Kings sres syiave sr ees sons See arene etek ce - ~ 30 
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5.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1922 and 1923—concluded. 


1992. 1923. 
Kinds of Fish. see Kae RES SS TS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

Wihslewnest. Canned! i>. asces ssh Aeros coos cases - - 9,119 36,476 
Wihslebone and Mealy as ow cence co atee ed ele siieace ton 326 15,060 485 12,625 
Wihalorertili zor a years pe cestncimecete ee heck ees es 230 18,800 910 36,400 
Codihver oulperitde2 Age. oa. csoeniclcice va a stenee gal. ~ - 111,643 36,513 
Scaltoulets Stu veesh vores coemiavcere necar ee cstiparress Os 10,118 2,651 7,764 3,313 
RORDOIRGLOLE rectors ate tora Neacee ed alien Sasinre-ne kak Ss - - 87 27 
WHAT esol ee ten, sh ercys ton dec tar sve gee betitietn ovel nape aete “ 284,814 130,629 706,614 247 ,320 
AVR OU pen chet rare csieles ste) esis Oe oi Sae evs enasreroraremec ae Oy 324,682 102,601 211,245 78 ,583 
Jay esalged by teats Be | nn A i hy ce eae eS ce 280 54 266 135 
SHaghieanica le sanip rat ei ns trices iale's saere Nie) ate Hew aN ton 633 | 34,270 523 31,087 
Fish FORGE ZOE Bins rita Unis ss Se a ones ote Ee 620 23 ,102 590 17,420 

a GEA Sab gel 000 ae Rees ye: owt. } 2,329 4,862 7,746 11,27 
IBS be fie ema Peek, cave teat aire GOAN a ieee arora ton - - 890 (1,464 
OGD Hes. garcis stese alee onan See eatnes - 37,222,774 - 37,401, 604 


1 Used in the production of fish oil and fertilizer in 1923. 
2 Included with fish oil in 1922. 


-6.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1922 and 1923. 


1922. 1923. 
Kinds of Fish. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


$ $ 

EAN OME Rs TL OS Le Hi teratsiat cia e eieigre oles nue ofevteeie eatecete cewt. 122 305 176 440 
ss SNE Ne Mody vrs ges A SPR Pe FR, AE brl. 292 2,628 233 1,748 
Eye Fe  Sp ea Rar R A CW: et eat eae ap gr re ep Pe cwt. 209 2,458 131 1,583 
ORG Dh “ran Gaertn DEI RSE Cn Chr En SOIL CPP nr eee rae ns 10,604 42,406 11,333 39 , 666 

Caplin ipvasaiete 0! sister erslels) eis s'e Poole! eisiv! a, elves 0 e'eleisie b 9 0'e'e 5 o ~ a — ar 
ROUTES Li peeter Ito ore etch Gree aiete niet dee tiate auontnetoranite <f 4,610 34,157 4,943 52,344 
Bee es Mert ae tec tah) isin whee Giereicloia few doe its 11,710 80,498 13,758 91,067 
ES OV OS, ALOS LE Rotana Piers cane oh ate twa choteimatn BA asters Bi 1,793 8,195 1,404 5,858 
Ge SIN OKO Cue rete Maree eerie a cuciea aie cf 1,047 18,846 2,363 38,143 
CHENG MIKOSHWT sod dheeh saaesjdae te celaees eet ge 80,426 316,316 112,025 498,157 
ss Bebe Che One Mee re ite eiennee brl, 363 2,178 299 1,347 
BU ASIIMON TE Set ae caw aa sletine ov eaves, amea tne cwt. 21 283 52 700 
Bleeder slivers nctectNcmrctsertt oetleciteeioer cis eee os 50,112 194,721 52,288 186,603 
MIRTLE TS leery cron sie are lee kta ones boslae ster pnenudenis id 7,645 23,273 8,749 23 ,932 
HONG LMY ece Na eS ee aie alain Moar cists ci nies se 253231 137,052 29 , 304 171,536 
ERG CVO URGOLO I oe mie Aci ctr ctsls on Gc lahe is Bai orev eos os 83,149 741,000. 103, 869 909 ,471 
PEGS LE INCL LITO) Bante or eerae aia saat wyarenietei ats tefele sterner hdterers oe 63,585 260,699 32,547 179,011 
TEE Si ot dan ee a A Aa Se Oe oe Ee € 39,325 174, 233 43,674 197,024 

EAST DOISC reach a SePm eters aha. cronies fake « Med eitahs No. - ~ = - 
BAUMOM ee oe alin aan fame ae erreel annsarete vas CWS 1,687 32,162 1,416 29,848 

ESULCITION Meera tater aera nae Ae ts shenah Ghee cee outs brl, - - - - 
ERTL Ma Mey eared Sc inchee aoe en ont miademade te ewt. 1,224 7,344 792 4,752 
Re RORES eh Com te PK) PEA Ee Mee rectels fara. hee ss 788 3,051 927 3,587 
LUE AIZE Gh SRN a Rt es Se a a oe 3 3,354 84,684 4,789 152,900 
SOMME CAIN IAT. \ythafcioe orto ae Retard tierce esa? eoie lb. 3,833 6,507 6,460 11,587 

MPR LALCLCOTAY tccivint) tots Sereertlc oes Renta we No. - - = - 
RCS MEETS EL OVE ATS ote ara hee sta cies coafaravurel otal vel cite are ewt. 69,215 760,036 66,695 802,179 
SE a eo sie Ss PA oe ne a A Pe ce 493 5,423 299 3,654 

SEM RCAUNCKL ery, Sihns SEP eR ote Moaconswealetes watered cases - - - - 
JEN ES Se a EO Ce a en oe cwt. 45,423 153 ,414 23,779 127,541 
“YL OPSEING) 70 Ma aR SP ey ee & - - 3 120 
WTLESTGY CL boo) CRE eth el, sf 158,579 1,484,419 157,697 1,628,342 
¥ “EWE eh A ts fon tae aicton Pen OE RAR Eaeorr oe es 114 1,128 61 801 

6s SPA OMGEL Mh ee nt Ms meoed. cae eee ‘9 2 20 - ‘ - 

“§ ORDO A aac onsets > snl tune sateen cases - - - - 
IRGUANE cca Phot Ske cas bas todo eo - | 4,577,436 2 5,163, 941 
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7.— Yield of the Fisheries of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1921 
and 1922. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


1 
Due to Due to 
Actual | Value | Actual | Ppemease | Meher | lanaer 
Kinds of Fish. ee at prices | value, Fanaa oes aes 
22. of 1921... 1921. ey (5) (3 
prices. |quantities. 
$ $ $ 5) $ $ 
PALMOM ead Urata Oe eRe 13 ,593 16,395 9,306 | + 4,287 | — 2,802} + 7,089 
| Wa) OS) oc eee ore, 7 eee OR, ee 5,956 4,756 5,143 | + 813 | + 1,200 — 387 
OC GRS: s AN eae Saat ee Oe 5,377 5,306 4,595 | + 782) + 71 + 711 
LAL DUt eu eee ee nae 4,343 3,727 4,113 | + 230|}+ £616 — 886 
PLOTVINO ec ye hee Cae oa eres 2,084 2,485 2,228 | — 144] — 401 + ° 257 
Mackerel eet sane eh ate ener eee 1,500 1,943 1,124) + 3876} — 4438 +) = 819 
Wihitetis he nen 5) eater nen dameiein te oer 1,486 1,654 1,917} — 481] — 168 — 263 
BiCkerel ccc ee mee eee eee 1,002 924 812; + 190; + 78 Spe lel 
BSieKe Kelolel.crere Coun ttn tree Sena See ates 953 1,028 900 | + 53) — 75:| + 128 
Simelte fr, rove: tecesah ae eee nia ie adhere 934 822 835 | + 99} + 112 = 13 
PLE OUT tase access wicks sere Some ORR ea 776 860 745) + 31) — SA eel 
DALCINOS ye Ley eee ats meee ae eae as 708 1,037 646 | + 62 | — 329 + 9391 
PLA Kevan CuUsks a denactorccmiaiiee 377 374 145} + 232) + 3 + 229 
Pollocka ner est cee er eee 200 199 173 | + 271+ 1 + 26 
Clamsand quahaugsi, 0, skeen oe 191 219 172 | + 19} — 28 + 47 
LRe Wee Rey hoard yet MORAN Spe aks ap 174 170 176 | — 2) + 4 — 6 
PETC Foci teenek cd As, eee eee ee eee 154 167 170 |} — 16] — 13 - 5) 
Mallib eens Seren. Gece hee ee ee 153 154 212 | — 59 | — 1 = 58 
OV Sbers cag. hake bod Oe ee ae 144 130 127 |} + 17) + 14 + 3 
BlsckicoGees cee dacok eee cee eee 119 135 142 | — 23 | — 14 — 9 
ALOW IVES ee Roe ce eee een eee eon: 110 163 567 | + 53 | — 53 + 106 
IPilehard s:ctect rect ny can one eee 106 105 102 |} + 4)+ | Pests 
ron ROY RO b Os alpine ete Be Eh ae LEE tn ce 102 157 96} + 6] — 55) + 61 
Oils, fishi tse a we eee sae eee Bee 103 80 625 Al). -- 23 aa 18 
Other articles of the fisheries............ 1155 1220 934 | + 221) — 66 + 287 
Dotaltccacccertot en eee cae 41,800 44,209 34,932 | + 6,868 | — 2,409 | + 9,277 
c p.c. D.C. 
Hncrease OF Clecredse.ccch se ase w te woe ne - - - |+ 19-7} — 6-9 + 26-5 


8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1922-1923. 


Prairie Total 
Classification. Pals NAS. NES? Que. | Prov- | B.C. for 
inces. Canada. 
No No No No. No No No 
1922. 

Ihobster:canneriegt.y.0 ch eee 185 157 173 71 - = 586 
Salmon canneriesyark uaa ee ee = 1 - 2 - 64 67 
G@lanivcanneries!.s2- cae eee = 1 5 - - 4 10 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 2 1 2 - 3 8 

Rishioilfactories’ cere ee teen ee - ~ - - = 8 
Fish-curing establishments............... 1 101 58 24 - 70 254 
Totaly ctont can tite Rhee ee 186 262 237 99 - 149 933 

1923. 

Mobster cannenrles:y. 4:28 ee eee 195 163 177 86 - = 621 
SalionicanneniGs sen amine een nee - - ~ 10 = 60 70 
@lamicanneries! ek. 4. toe ee ee 3 3 ‘3 - = 4 15 
Sardine and other fish canneries.......... - 2 1 oS S 1 2 
Hishkouktactonics eke eee aes eee - - - - = 8 8 
Fish-curing establishments............... 1 98 39 26 - 56 220 
ROCAl tres ental eee ee 199 266 222 122 - 129 938 
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9.—Materials Used and Value of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1920-1923. 


Materials and Products. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ 
Materials used— Sd aN 
BERS Lie eye atts en rated Ter aea aves, Wis inte Sratecahale exatongs oar 14,347,089 | 8,524,407 | 11,625,726 } 11,453,694 
SEU lias Sr da TSS ERE tetas Cane ee ee eee ears 456,013 292,526 339 , 828 323,945 
GOnteiners rt tas emia eee ecsee aeTte teach nishiake ts 4,229,490 2,874,809 8,534,638 8,458,947 
MOREE Tee een Mee vistors Baa a eialoink eee etalon tonnes 330,437 16,736 78,441 94,607 
Ota erento ee te eae 19,363,029 | 11,708,478 | 15,578,633 | 15,331,193 
* Products— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh...............- 5,092,174 5,376,393 5,546,447 5,846, 102 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared........... 25,807,973 | 18,517,739 | 20,019,042 19,528,661 
DOtAal Syn Srie ek vet n Pree eetockek 30,900,147 | 18,894,132 | 25,565,489 | 25,374,763 


Capital and Employees.—In 1923, the total capital invested in the fisheries 
was as follows: (a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $23,645,316, of which $19,614,772 
was invested in the sea fisheries and $4,030,544 in the inland fisheries; (b) in fish 
canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on hand, 
cash and operating accounts) $24,027,549—egrand total $47,672,865. The number 
of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 53,517 in 1923, and 
in canning and curing establishments, 15,447, a total of 68,964. The total salaries 
and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $3,769,914. Tables 
10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with comparative: 
figures for 1922, whilst Table 12 analyzes the salaries, wages and earnings of the 
employees in canneries, etc. 


10.—Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, 1922 and 1923. 


1922. 1923. 
Equipment. 
Number Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries— 
PLGA tA WILOTSxa. tas cure cca etree Rast omcnansarne tives 9 790,000 11 940,000 
Sueauiitishing VEssels.nqt cece serra e tr etveciiemccre 14 350,150 14 545,000 
Sailing/and, casoline.vessels\. si). «/fan< west danellae o.- 1,107 | 4,691,654 1,015 3,997,275 
Bos tsi(saleandurow:)) tent aicrce tat or-vreronite chan stoles 15,658 787 392 13,946 563,173 
Boats (gasolind) shane rey cin re ance cata atelier 14,644 4,955,858 13,646 | 4,097,280 
Carrying smacks and: SCOWSk, «mash ge ereneretere le 372 343,100 426 375,225 
Gill nets, seines, trap and smelt nets, etc............ 101,577 | 3,664,530 98,785 8,819,996: 
WEEDS eter nehy torre eic ere ects AT oe Ramla aoa 580 559,555 430 389,030 
LEGA AaG oe ote oat AEE Ser Ie RR ICA Oe | 27,189 437,640 PAL EP Ae 344,729: 
TRICK YG Sheehy Sacre wernt ene eiplccicinye aoe Tema IGE ate 57,814 97,768 53,325 84,609 
Gra LTAD Sie a eah Folkston calender eieineas Seka tere eee 6,450 15,217 5,667 13,260: 
RiCHLIODISCAT Ms. or. dln sole tiomen e orte ene ellen 48 4,360 48 4,360 
Oyster plant and equipment..:.............. ; ‘1 20,690 1 20,690 
WSO DStOL/tLADS) | c.osch.sjistrne ee vote Og 427026 1,783,379 | 1,620,248 1,974,610 
Fishing piers and wharves.................- ated ae ot 2,484 1,151,815 2,487 1,038,575 
HrOOZErsiand JCOTIOUSER, va.chic sister notes e Si ivsreemnnels 504 495,471 630 473 ,366 
Small fish and smoke houseS............2.0eeeeeeee: 8,144 986, 883 7,586 933 ,594 


Total value, Sea Fisheries............... — | 21,135,462 - 19,614, 772 
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10.—Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, 1922 and 1923—concluded. 


1922. 19238. 
Equipment. —_-----—————_. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 

Inland Fisheries— : $ $ 
SLCMMIVCSSELS/OF LUSSs eau atentce aR ae ene 121 873,182 122 767,696 
Boats (satandinow) setecs no eae scien ieee aaoe 3,266 163,952 3,144 157,872 
IBoate(gasoline). 2: tebe = ret SE ee ae e226 641,210 1,196 615,871 
SCOWS 25a ch cece ee bat reed ee ee RRP, eg, 3 5,000 2 4,000 
GUS tSes, ee eae lok ee re ae Aceon ae - 1,170,868 - 1,111,626 
SOMES: ny «bee Pee ee aie ala eae eee sco eke 186 25,116 172 20,816 
OURGMGTS Sh. cede c ieee See ieee ee eee 5 1,285 971,835 1,297 648,741 
EL OOP MCh. raat ak nue ERT Teton Ore he cic ines Coe 1,330 43 331 944 54,973 
Dip orwoll Netser ani: test eae ie Caer 59 629 36 475 
WMO SSE actaee earch Close ee hee are Comte eee 2,842 12,863 1,518 9,136 
CUPS cl. caeseticke aiciert ake Menai narrates ec facies ae 92 7,069 275 82,460 
HIGISETADAS tech eels Sethe tetas ate Tee nae ~ - 4 80 
His iwheeleimennntaaeute occas celts meena 3 3875 2) 300 
PIDCBIS «na Ue conan obec critters ee ae aa Eee 151 1,054 125, 868 
Mishine. piersiand wWHArVes: sass o-\ccsiene fre eee. 403 150,330 372 137,682 
Hreezers, and 1¢6é-houses. <>. 3. cals cations. ene 804 418,324 783 390,158 
SHidhl fish and smolke Houses... ....cnomoea eked oe oe 124 28,050 156 27,790 
Total value, Inland Fisheries............... - 4,513,188 = 4,030,544 

1922. 1923. 
Description. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 

Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments— $ $ 
WOStSr CANTOTICS. accncacitade ola iseate aoe Beene 586 2,049,405 621 2,081,260 
Salmon canneries....... SR Ea ee AR eae ay ry 67 | 12,932,618 70 12,763,398 
Glan canniericgs i hak sto teem Sacer cone 10 82,012 15 87,910 
Sardine and other fish canneries 8 (20, 1oe 4 846,163 
Whale oil and fish oil factories........ 8 699,088 8 1,200,017 
Pish-curins.establishments. 10s ceestad te colsecincs 254 | 5,626,082 220 7,048,801 

Total of Fish-Canning and Curing Establish- 

TRIOHLOS  S, eecpsice aces, oie lciatet ie oe ape Oe ST 933 | 22,116,338 938 | 24,027,549 
Grand Total Capital Invested in Fisheries........ - | 47,764,988 - 47,672,865 


11.—Number of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1922 and 1923. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in 
1922. 1923. 1922. 19238. 
No. No. No. No. 
Steamstrawlersececitectiecracae tahoe momeie ae teleig aus ckeve taarate 163 193 - ~ 

Viesselstis nk Avtenesceratacisois =i oat lars mente oraterenaraeapers atv ems 6,576 5,797 764 5 704 
BOate eos to bs atrassleiere elels cle aie ates ava acer leloleieioietnele averaieionee 41,017 37,329 6,927 6,404 
Carrying smackaue a aanretientaie niet oaitlsbrerctaetcee siokartts 530 745 6 4 
ishing, notin DOatse. asec satire ees eeiviae > merne haces ek - ~ 1,897 2,341 
TO GAN rita bose ocfat inte seeeeaon eae 48, 286 44, 064 9,594 9,453 


Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 


Employed in 1922. 1923. 
Male. Female.) Total. Male. Female. } Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Jobster CAnNNeriessas. osacslaes ten coeen 3,792 4,135 7,927 3,506 4,139 7,645 
PAlmMon Gannerless..cunelenitae eee aes cere 3,190 2,025 5,215 2,972 1,819 4,791 
Glam canneries: clases awe aleleraet 94 101 195 |- 56 95 151 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 298 294 592 252 137 389 
Whale oil and fish oil factories........... 155 1 156 303 1 304 
Fish-curing establishments.............-. 2,286 206 2,492 1,929 238 2,167 
DoGal s .2:5.63 seth eee ease hs 9,815 6, 762 16,577 9,018 6,429 15,447 


Grand Total in all Fisheries........... 67,695 6, 762 74,457 62,535 6,429 68, 964 
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12.—Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, 1920-1923. 


Contract and 


Years. On Salaries. On Wages. Piecs-Workers Total 
No $ No $ No. $ No $ 
OD ete os Sctkata store 0 ate 'ateots 651 759,176 | 18,137 |3,180,701 4,711 916,413 | 18,499 | 4,856,290 
EO DS eidste toys Aeciehershe a1 oles sive, + 487 551,330 | 10,534 |2,023,040 3,083 399,016 | 14,104 | 2,973,386 
BDO Sader wainctele.oraxctors tess cs 614 682,535 | 11,848 |2,358,780 4,115 600,415 | 16,577 | 3,641,730 
PODS ONS irae -eicvloe oais;cisss ees 585 681,101 | 11,265 12,443,971 3,597 644,842 | 15,447 | 3,769,914 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is 
relatively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. 
Perhaps 60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export, of which the United 
States takes approximately one-half and Great Britain one-quarter. In the fiscal 
year 1922-23, total exports amounted to $27,792,481, of which $13,218,462 went to 
the United States and $3,746,871 to the United Kingdom. The most important single 
export is canned salmon (to Great Britain and European markets), followed closely 
by cod, dry salted (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish, especi- 
ally whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. In brief, Canada’s 
export trade in fish falls below that of Great Britain and Norway alone; including 
Newfoundland it exceeds both. Canadian imports of fish in 1922-23 amounted 
to $855,489. A general\review of the import and export trade in fish over the past 
twenty years is given in Table 13, whilst Table 14 gives the comparative record 
of exports by countries during the past two years. Table 15 shows the leading 
items of export for 1922 and 1923. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, 
see annual report on Fisheries Statistics, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.— Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, 1902-1923. 


Imports of fish for Imports of fish for 


ee Pee ee home consumption. Wane. ae ae home consumption, 
domestic. Dutiable. Free. domestic. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ Sica hex ask 
S002 socnone scr 14,148,294 591,064 451,835, | 1913 dace. - 16,336,721 | 1,519,571 |- 910,923 
Cee eter a8 11,800,184 629,545 G385680i ll LOda ences 20,623,560 | 1,469,305 685; 231 
EO OA Se ces aoe 10,759,029 704,577 GS5.936iN) Ol omeeeirs vers 19,687,068 | 1,080,225 568,880 
HOOD AE ete 11,114,318 713 , 264 630,660 | 1916......... 22,377,977 804,398 » 537;342 
AS0G. eect ee 16,025,840 WDOLAIOR at loge oon dol ise see ee 24,889,253 | 1,259,799 818,613 
HOQIM eT Nawees 10,362,142 699,218 862,880 | 1918)........ 32,602,151 966 , 643 1,397,127 
LOOSoae sees 13 ,867 ,367 795,612 | 1,026,996 | 1919......... 37,187,072 | 1,054,848 2,079,530 
HOOD: Fo Aurecie 13,319,664 746,315 814,770 | 1920...... *..| 42,285,085 | 2,605,379 1,334,718 
1910) 38. vein tee 15, 663,162 909,036 PAU CES | APES Gree 33,581,383 | 2,416,152 1,809,960 
TOE eit» ote 15,675,544 1,123,581 669,033: | 1922. ..'...... 29,521,894 2,172,850 970,028 


AGU2 nresesiore ie 16,704,678 | 1,203,045 984,458 || 1023)200.. eas 27,792,481 | 2,066,300 855,489 


1 Nine months, 


14. Exports of the Fisheries, the produce of Canada, by principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 


Exports to— 1922. 1923. Exports to— 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ 

United Kingdom.......... 5,541,103 | 3,746,871 || South Africa............. 23 , 538 41,582 
LNIR( Deol ee aoe Se ee 727 ,434 494,473 || Straits Settlements...... 113,829 46,810 
British W. Indies.......... 1,347,408 DD AZO MBENlewmetatis a tratesnis-catcrsrepoatehs 43,099 59,144 
British Guiana.....0.5,-.- 224,435 185,641 Hevot and Sudan....../.. 26,695 5306 
New Zealand..,........+.. ISOS SS OUls Lol Gubraltare...cceresan been 55,645 - 
Newfoundland............. 29,020 47,821 || Other British possessions 31,977 43,258 
COMICON: Sob secs sc cee 319,636 261,533 


HS ORIN Joe Se a0'0:0 610 s/o cies 31,819 37,241 Total British Empire.| 8,654,821 6,548,336 
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14.— Exports of the Fisheries, the produce of Canada, by principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years 1922 and 1928—concluded. 


1922. 


Exports to— 


China 


1923. 


$ 
13,218 ,462 
425,519 
672,559 
306,386 
36,040 
832,767 
146,421 
2,523,729 


691,345 
868,836 


Exports to— 1922. 1923. 
$ 
Netherlands............. 67,485 47,944 
Dutch East Indies....... 30,017 7,442 
Diuteh Guana sees a 82,050 78,622 
Norway ieee athena coe 29,154 66,520 
SWeden strane cee 129,805 221,491 
Panainaischint..t coerce 81,730 72,098 
IROrtoyRiGo-s re nee 1,073 , 937 936,271 
Other foreign countries.. . 62,365 91,693 
Yotal Foreign Countries| 20,867,073 | 21,244,145 


Grand Total of Exports.| 29,521,894 | 27,792,481 


15.— Exports of the Fisheries, compared as to Quantity and Value, for the fiscal years 
1922 and 1928. 


(*000’’ omitted). 


Due to 

, sea to abn 

Actual Value Actual AP ROS le ner RSS 

Kinds of Fish. value, at prices value, oka t ) a a 

1923. of 1922. 1922. es eS quanti- 

prices. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ING ahaespceltiieele seat paanusacaans on oechk 65 69 65 - |=- 4) + 4 
Batti sh) peer sre ie seve aetstes eae pees 41 42 65 | — 24) — 1 _ 23 
Codfish, boneless, canned and preserved 150 167 161 | — ll | — 17 —+- 6 
Codfish varied samy seeaay sae e ema: 4,677 4,673 5,509 | — 832) + 4 — 836 
Codfish, fresh.and frozen. .c......00-+- 34 31 83 | — 49} 4+ 3 — 52 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled).......... 530 533 6438 | — 113) — 3 — 110 
@Wlamsyireshrandicanned en assess ae 102 117 84} + 18 | — 15 = Be 
gOS ee GOS SOROS crates htt Ain 66 95 86 | — 20) — 290i 9 
Haddocks Ganned'aen came eee 3 2 1/+ 2); + 1 + 1 
Haddocks drie dace. wach enn maae oeee its 193 224 162 | + 31 | — 31 aia 62 
. Haddock, fresh and frozen.............. 9 9 63 | — 54 - — 54 
Haddock. smokediecdecace eke 122 138 139 | — 17 | -— 16 - 1 
Halibut, fresh and frozen................ 754 729 855 | — 101} + 25 — 126 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen........... 320 294 293 | + 27 | + 26) + 1 
Herring, lake, pickled. J...) .-4.+-0.- 6 5 9} — 38y + 1 _ 4 
Herring sea tcanneG sentmt dene ee 144 133 93 | + 51 | + i + 40 
ferrnines sea Uny-sa veda en ern 1,031 998 1,000 |} + 31) + 33 — 2 
Herring, sea, fresh and frozen............ 164 146 104 | + 60 | + 18 + 42 
Lerring <sea. PIC KlCd a eect en cee 257 325 889 |} — 1382] — 68 _ 64 
Flerring sea, smoked. cen eee oe ee 254 285 201 | + 53 | — 31 + 84 
Lobsters, canned 4,807 3,952 3,756 | + 1,051} + 855 + 196 
ASODSTCES, ALCS wate ence eee ee teen eae 1,042 813 1,403 | — 3861} + 229 — 590 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen............... 858 997 560} + 298] — +139 + 487 
Mackerel! pickledapinwonieiee seen eric 530 612 384} + 146] — 82} + 228 
Pilchards. cannedueanket eel ace wee ee 84 93 131 | — 47 | — 9 — 38 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and frozen. 13 11 9} + 4) + 2 + 2 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried........... 412 401 441 | — 29) + 11 — 40 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green-salted.... 45 46 27) + 18 | — 1 + 19 
Salmon, canned. assent eee sete eee 4,489 4,748 6,483 | — 1,944] — 259 — 1,685 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum).............. 377 351 222|+ 155 | + 26 + 129 
Salmon, fresh and frozen................ 934 901 993 | — OOM hate S Bell f= 92 
Salmon»ppickledsavene sane eee 399 353 231 |-+ 168 | + 46°, => 122: 
Salmoniorilake trout.wasmees aes aoe 304 345 346 | — 42 | — 41 _ 1 
Sea fish. OvNery ares Mnenmerraa ve eee 35 229 30} + 5} — 194 + 199 
Smelts, ea Meh Fea eee, Gs 803 727 1,064] — 261] + 76 — 337 
Sword fish? hee hae eee eee eee 98 137 129 | — 31] — 39 eto 8 
ATM SOG) Nea hte tek eee ER a eee 119 87 118 | + 1}+ 32 _ 31 
Wikitefish:.cacon chet bite een ere iteibll 1,128 1,150 | — 389 | — 17 _— 22 
Fish, other, fresh and frozen............. 1,979 2,010 1,829) + 150} — 31 + 181 
Monsiies andi sounds eee eeccmemien cee 5 5 3; + 2 - ob 2 
Ollsiish cod. Me caycstaer tee See ee 103 87 80); + 23 | + 16) + 7 
@Oilxfish others fesse cke cee oes 24 15 22) + 2) + 9 — of 
Gilkseal 2. Sita tone ats anes a 4 6 12 | — 8] — 2 _ 4 
Oilew halen cacy sce Soe Renan Goeton 108 105 27) + 76 | — 2) + 78 
Other articles of the fisheries............ 192 189 117 | + 7 | + 3 a 72 
Totals. wocaseccescweee ce 27,792 27,363 29,522 | — 1,730 | + 429) — 2,159 
p.c. p.c p.c. 

Inerease on Geercase a. ese ahha nenee - - - — 591+ 1-5 — 7-2 
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VI.—MINES AND MINERALS.! 


The appended description of the mines and minerals industry in Canada is 
divided into five parts: (1) asummary of general production, (2) industrial organiza- 
tion of the mining industry, (3) metallic minerals, (4) non-metallic minerals, and 
(5) clay products and structural materials. 


1.—General Production. 


Notwithstanding the rapid development of mineral production in Canada 
during recent years—the value of the annual output has increased from $10,250,000 
in 1886 to more than $214,000,000 in 1923—the possibilities in the future are of 
even greater interest. The natural difficulties of travel in the northland have 
hindred the progress even of reconnaissance work, and a large part of Canada is 
still unexplored. Nevertheless, sufficient has been done to make known its main 
geological features, to indicate roughly the territories that will be found to be 
mineral-bearing, and to predict the character of the mineral resources in the different 
geological provinces. In fact, Canada today offers to the prospector the largest and 
most promising extent of mineral-bearing territory that anywhere remains un- 
prospected. The growth of the indusiry since 1886 is chown in the following 
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1 See also article ‘Geological Formation of Canada,”’ pp. 14-21 of this edition of the Year Book. This 
article is condensed in part from previous articles contributed by Messrs. R. W. Brock, M.a., LL.D., 
F.G.S., formerly Director of the Geological Survey, and Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Compiler of Geological 
Information, Department of Mines. 
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The opinion is often advanced that Canada is likely to become one of the leading 
mineral producing countries of the world, and considerable ground for this assump- 
tion is found in the fact that the Dominion contains 16 p.c. of the world’s known coal 
resources, has greater asbestos, nickel and cobalt deposits than any other country, 
and ranks third in the production of gold, while the diversity of mineral endowment 
is indicated by the fact that the three main divisions, metallic, non-metallic and 
structural and clay products, include some 60 principal items, 20 of which had 
each, in 1923, a production valued at $1,000,000 or over. 

Figures of total production fail to convey a correct impression of the magnitude 
of the industry, on account of the diversity of the product and of the units involved, 
while the varying prices attendant upon fluctuating market conditions vitiate com- 
parisons on the value basis. As commodity prices reached a peak in 1920 and have 
since receded, production computed in terms of value is not a fair basis for comparison. 
A weighted index showing the volume of production would undoubtedly mark 1923 
as the banner year in Canada’s mineral industry, as new output records were estab- 
lished in that year for coal, lead, zine and asbestos, while the value of cobalt was 
also the largest on record. 


1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


in Table 1 will be found the total value of the minerals produced in Canada 
for each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1922 and 1923, with the percentages of increase or decrease in the latter year. 
An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, as to quantities 
and values, is furnished in Table 3, which shows that the increase of 16-15 p.c. in the 
value of product in the latter year as compared with the former occurred in spite of a 
decline of 4-99 p.c. in average prices. Had all prices been the same in 1923 as in 
- 1922, the increase in value due to increased quantities would have been 21-14 p.c. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1923. 


Value Value Value 
Calendar Calendar Calendar 
Total value.| per Total value.| per Total value.| per 
Years. Gannte, Years. Cabal Years. Capita: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1886.........| 10,221,255 2-23 49,234,005 9-27 135,048, 296 18-32 
1887.. 10,321,331 2-23 64,420,877 12-04 145, 634,812 19°35 
1888.. 12,518,894 2-67 ..»| 65,797,911 12-16 128,863,075 16-75 
1889.. 14,013,133 2-96 -- +} 68,2381, 836 11-36 137,109,171 17-44 
1890.. 16,763,353 3-50 .| 61,740, 518 10-83 177, 201, 534 22-05 
1891.. 18,976,616 3-92 ..-| 60,082,771 10-27 189, 646,821 23-18 
1892.. ..-| 16,623,415 8°39 .| 69,078, 999 11-49 211,301, 897 25-36 
1893.. ..| 20,035, 082 4,04 ...| 79,286,697 12-81 176, 686,390 20-84 
1894.. ...| 19,931, 158 3-98 ...| 86,865, 202 13-75 227,859,665 26-40 
1895.. .| 20,505,917 4-05 .| 85,557, 101 13-16 171, 923,342 19-56 
1896.. ..-| 22,474,256 4-38 91,831,441 13°70 184,297, 242 20-61 
1897.. -| 28,485,023 5:49 1106, 823,623 15-44 214,079, 331 23°57. 
1898 38,412,431 7°32 103, 220, 994 14-32 
2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1922 and 1923. 
Increase (+) 
1922. 1923. or 
Products. Decrease (—) 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. 
METALLIC. p.c. 
PATSONIC. ce cc terete tatoos ton 2,576 321,037 3,211 626,815 | + 24-6 
Chromitossncscccss se es 767 11,503 3,558 52,650] + 363-8 
Cabal teceec sistance ere Ib 569,960 | 1,852,370 888,061 | 2,530,974] + 05-8 
Conperrnnsun eects 6 42,879,818 | 5,738,177 | 86,881,537 | 12,529,186 | + 102-6 
OlG eee te crs ae fine oz.| 1,263,364 | 26,116,050} 1,233,341 25, 495,421; — 4:6 
Iron, pig, from Can- 
AIAN OTO..+ 05s ton 8,095 178,980 20,739 432,298 | + 156-1 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1922 and 1928—concluded. 


Geen (+) 


1922. 1923. or 
Products. Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Meratirc—concluded. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Tron oresold forexport ton 1,781 4,938 Bj 670 20,279 + 218-4 + 310-8, 
MGA ew aioe gcse Sate lb. | 93,307,171 5, ati 702 |111, 234° 466 7,985,522 + 19-2 + 37:3 
Manganese ~ 73 044 "200 1,400 + 273-9 — 31:5 
Nickel..... Fe . | 17,597,128 6, 158" 903 62,453, 343 18,332,077 + 254-9 + 197-6 
Palladium. Pr: j 724 47,060 1.732 138,560 + 139-2 + 194-4 
ERNE tines ut 2:2 469 45,783 PAY: 141,826 + 159-4 + 209-7 
odium, smium, : 

Tridium, Ruthenium oz. 392 31,360 304 45,000} — 22-5 + 43-5 
PSEL WOE. cats ooanid cic ciate fine oz.| 18,626,439 | 12,576,758 | 18,601,744 | 12,067,509 + 0-1 — 4-1 
ATG ere hae sc wala Ziase le ¢ lb. | 56,290,000 | 3,217,536 | 60,416,240 | 3,991,701 + 7-4 + 24-1 

Motaly. cassiaecec ces — | 62,120,291 — | 84,391,218 - + 35-9 

NON-METALLIC. 
INCEMOII GE nces «ais sa otk , ton 50 575 53 583 + 6-0 + 1-3 
PASDOSPOB iesecc cece sos < 163, 706 5,552, 723 231,482 7,522,506 + 41-5 + 35-4 
BATY Vedas wanes war se 289 9,53 409 8,548 + 41:6 — 10-4 
(OP dt he Seer se 15,157,431 | 65,518,497 | 16,990,571 | 72,058,986 + 12-1 + 10-0 
MelASPATy anes sas ase & MOAT 248 , 402 29,225 237,601 + 5-4] — 3-2 
PLGOrspakis. occ ctec casts se 4,503 102,138 139 yey — 96-9 — 983 
GAINE HS .e.lees cates Hike s = = 1,250 100,000 - - 
naphiterecaas cesses MB 597 31,353 1,113 67,873 + 86:4 + 116-5 
Grindstoness ci eh = Os 1,005 43,742 2,014 | 80,083 + 100-4 + 84-8 
GYPSUM Smo ays c's de hi 559,265 2,160,898 578,301 2,243,100 + “4 +b 3-8 
WAONOSIGC ab ese ts ase ce 2,849 76, 294 4,801 134,382 + 68-5 + 76-2 
Magnesium sulphate... “ | 1,021 24,017 121 6,580 | — 88-2 — 72-8 
is" WO eee eeeay see AE $6 3,349 152,263 3,525 826,974 -f 5-2 + 114-7 
Mineral water......... gal. 221,483" 14, 220 232. 451 16,455 + 5-0 + 15-7 
Natro-alunite......... ton 50 2,500 15 750 — 70-0 — 70-0 
Natural gas......... M cu. ft.| 14,682,651 5,846,501 | 15,960,583 5,884,618 + 8-7 + 0-7 
Ge OXIDESs.tt shoe ere ton ie a 10,424 129,636 |} + 48-1 + 17:2 

(So) Pook Sen tong SOR CB ; ; - - - - 
Petroleum, crude..... brl. 179,068 611,176 170,169 522,018 — 5-0 — 14-6 
Phosphate Mean eae ton 190 1,796 30 600 — 83-4 — 48-8 
eV EIGGS ce ce isons fee “e 18,143 74,303 28,951 113,020 + 59-6 + 52-1 
Char tai ciated als ayc10le's € 109,947 208 , 598 264,076 599,250 + 140-0 + 187-2 
Dal Uta cert ke. saleaebn sé 181,794 1,628,328 202,397 1,713,516 + 11-4 + 5-2 
Sodium carbonate “ 202 3,027 265 3,975 | + 81-1 + 31-3 
Sodium sulphate...... “ 504 11,980 733 10,189 | + 45-4 — 14-9 
PRAIC: sherk eee ete neetcs bd 13,195 188,458 10,366 150,507 — 21-4 — 20-1 
BE TINOLITOY, Maes Sieie o/s'¢ « 219 5,78 130 3,250 — 40:7 — 43:8 

MOtale sect. atte ae: — | 82,642,210 — | 91,936,732 - + 11-3 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS AND 
Cray Propucts. 
Beene Toriane ee brl. | 6,943,972 | 15,438,481 | 7,543,589 | 15,054,661 |} + 8-4 - 24 
ay products— 

Bricks, common.... No. |294,919, 113 4,714,658. |250,564, 227 3,884,474 — 15-0 — 18-4 

* foes Peis Ae cs 90,577,826 1,839,549 | 78,400,574 1,461, 483 — 18-9 — 20-6 

ollow 

A poe 5 i 4,892,504 448,674 7,720,476 620,329 + 57:8 + 38-2 
moulded an : 

ornamental ‘“ 41,851,765 865,664 | 64,682,454 | 1,355,360] + 54-5 + 56-5 

are DIicksn se aco Us 6,703,127 251,776 6, 122,055 295,037 - 8-6 + 17-1 

nee ele crane aa de ton 10,196 ae hee 2,685 eae — 8-7 a , 56°3 

ire clay blocks........... - A - ; - 20-3 

Fireproofing and hollow 

porous blocks........... - 542,611 - 379,805 - — 30:0 

ae rears ee ie oe ie 163 2,369 | — 186-4 — 86-7 

aving brick........ fe) ‘ , - - - - 

Pottery from domestic 

Clay... <6 Engel tere - 266,391 = 229,547 - — 13-8 

Sewer pipe.......... ton 75,932 | 1,766,347 70,252 | 1,616,324} — 7-5 - 8-3 

Architectural terra-cotta. . - 188, 789 - 209,471 - + 11-0 

PPS; GTAIN i wise ons so No. | 14,730,963 407,386 | 10,598,891 328,314 | — 28-1 — 20-6 

OC ee ae bush. 8,972,971 3,165,005 | 10,085,319 3, 266, 608 + 12-0 + 3°2 
Sand and gravel..:.... ton | 11,666,371 3,502,935 | 12,752,515 | 3,016,518 + 9-2 — 13-9 
BAGG ors 4 f8 5 0:078 baie. a & 1,899 14,871 1,836 17,289 | — 3°3 + 16-2 
cD) 2S ee es ‘i 3, 6377 182 | 5,974,993 | 4,111,334} 5,903,289 | + 12-8 - 1-2 

etal es bisa as css - | 39,534,741 - | 37,751,381 - - 4-5 


Grand Total....... — 1184, 297, 242 — 214,079,331 = +. I 


< 
_ 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, in calendar 
years 1922 and 1923. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Actual 

Products. value 

19238. 

$ 
METALLIC. 

ATSONIC is aa hs cteisa we ree nde in eee 627 
@hromites-ne. tse tA a tan teat ae 53 
Coballtare re oN ae ee een eee eae 2,001 
COPPER od doers sa adle’s Greer reece ee 12,529 
Gold ee et oie ee tri oer eee 25,495 
Tron, pig, from Canadian ore...........: 432 
Ironioreisold tor/export-s..c0 ease eee 20 


NON-METALLIC. 


Due to Due to 
Value at | Actual pape higher(+) [larger Cr) 
prices of value A aGrene Oe lower Cs) S 

1922. 1922. ey e — aa 

: eases tities 

$ $ $ $ $ 
442 321} + 306/ + 185] + 121 
80 12) + 41] — 27) + 68 
2,886 1,852 | + 679); — 355] + 1,034 
11,626 5,738 | + 6,791 | + 903 | + 5,888 
25,495 26,116} — 621 =| = 621 
459 179 | + 253] — 27) + 280 
18 5] + 15} + 2) + 13 
6,916 5,817 | + 2,168 | + 1,069] + 1,099 
21,859 6,159 | +12,173 | — 3,527 | + 15,700 
113 47} + g2} + 26} + 66 
118 46 | + 96) + 24) + 72 
12,559 12,577; — 509} — 491] — 18 
5,382 8,218 | + 774] — 1,390} + 2,164 
30 33 | + 13} + 16} — 

87,983 62,120 | +22,271 | — 3,592 | + 25,863 
IASI OSTOSS & frsscster eicie ole ee Oren aan Woy? 7,852 5,553 | + 1,969} — 330] + 2,299 
Coalia See Sac ae. chee Som oe eee 72,059 73,399 65,518 | + 6,541 | — 1,340} + 7,881 
Held spariict vt catanaenu jiret eieiee ts 238 262 248 | — 10] — 24) + 14 
BIWOrspanr sacn es octet sierra tere es 2 5 102} — 100] — 1| — 99 
Graphite Mrsccicie ak ieee mace oem ane, 68 58 31] + 37} + 10} + 27, 
Grind stonesiv.cwasaae ceo teem sae ee 80 88 44} + 36 | — 8}+ 44 
(GV OSU acrtecrstaeret te yentealonrarcte tea ie noe 2,243 PLP RP) 2,161 | + 82) + 11 | + ral 
MiaieneSitetene dc toescktrs kee ceee ete teen 134 129 76) + 58 | + 5] + 53 
Magnesium spilphate.... cesses oe © 3 24} — WW] + 4}; — 21 

ORS Reta TOSS hae Gas abate Sua ae 327 160 152} + 175|)-+ 167) + 8 
Mineraliwater. ais cacen m0 settee os sence 16 14 14] + 2)+ 2 - 
Naturales mosis ee ete 5,885 6,356 5,846 | + 39} — 471] + 510 
UTONIOXIGOS 2.425 aera acer 130 158 111 | + 19 | — 28} + 47 

522 581 611 | — 89 | — 59 | — 30 
113 119 74) + 389 | — CT is 45 
599 504 209 | + 390] + 95 | + 295 
1,714 1,813 1,628 | + 86; — 99 | + 185 
150 148 188 | — 38 | + 2/—- 40 
128 145 62] + 76 | — 17) + 93 
91,937 94,024 82,642 |+ 9,295 | — 2,087 | + 11,382 
\ 
SrrucruRAL MATERIALS AND: CLAY 
Propvwcrs. 
@ements Portland cena. oer eae eRe en 15,065 16,772 15,488 | — 373 | — 1,707 | + 1,334 
Clay products— 
Bricksy COMMONsser areas eee 3,885 4,006 4,714} — 829] — 121] — 708 - 
66" ENTOSSEG Sar ecm totnar e ee: 1,462 1,490 1,889 | — 377] — 28 | — 349 
¢> “hollow building Sees tear 620 708 448) + 172] — 88 | + 260 
«moulded and ornamental...... 1,355 1,338 866| + 489) + 17} + 472 

Eire brickvrse, se etek ter tee ee 295 230 252 | + 43 | + 65 | — 22 

Bire clayde (ot Seeconcee eee rse seen 24 15 55 | — 31] + es 40 

Sewerlpibe sna. oc eee eens ares 1,616 1,634 1,766} — 150] — 18 | — 132 

ile? Araineaascdmentr uses wee 323 293 407 | — 84] + 30 | — 114 
Tilinie: 1 ears ree eee eee 3,267 3,012 3,165 | + 102] — 245) + 347 
Sand and eravelasssience ecto eee 3,017 3,824 3,502 | — 486} — 807} + 321 
STatOise ti vs arn ok cusses are eee ee fas 17 14 15} + 2)+ 3/—- 1 
PLONE sa. c Baer ee cee ee eee ener 5,903 6,529 5,975 | — 72) — 626) + 554 
Otheriaesctesoesrocn lem pero een 903 909 1,092 |} — 189] — 6| — 183 

Wotal sous costes wee toe ee 37,752 41,274 39,535 | — 1,783 | — 3,522 | + 1,739 
Grand Total: jee 214,080 | 223,281 | 184,297 | +29,783 | — 9,201 | + 38,984 
- -| + 16-15 | — 4:99 | + 21-14 


Increase or decrease, P.C........+.-..0+0+ - 


Swf 
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2.— Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral producing province of Canada in 1923 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $80,825,851. British Columbia came second with a 
mineral production valued at $48,757,388. Alberta was third with $31,287,536, 
and Nova Scotia ranked fourth with $29,648,893. Quebec was fifth with $20,308,763, 
and Yukon Territory, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan followed in 
the order named, with productions of between one and three million dollars each. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1899-1923. 


J New ‘ British 
Calendar| Nova . P Saskat- 
Weave.) Scotia? has Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Chiewant Alberta. | Yukon. Cons 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1899....| 6,817,274) 420,227) 2,585,635) 9,819,557 17,108, 707 12,482,605 
1900....} 9,298,479 439,060} 3,292,383/11, 258,099 23, 452,330 16, 680,526 
1901....| 7,770,159 467,985] 3,759, 984/13, 970,010 19,297,940 20,531, 833 
1902... ./10,686,549} 607,129] 3,743,636/14, 619,091 16, 127,400 17,448,031 
1903... .]11,431,914 580,495] 3,585, 938/14, 160,033 14, 082,986 17,899, 147 
1904... .|11, 212,746 559,913) 3,688, 482/12, 582,843 12,713,613 19,325,174 
1905... .}11,507,047 559,035| 4,405,975] 18,833, 292 11,387, 642 22,386,008 
1906... .|12, 894,303 646,328} 5,242,058)/25, 111, 682 10,092, 726 25, 299, 600 
1907... .|14,532,040} 664,467] 6,205,553/30,381,638] 898,775, 533,251) 4,657,524; 3,335,898|25, 656,056 
1908... .|14,487, 108 579,816] 6,372, 949/30, 623,812 584,374 413,212) 5,122,505] 3,669, 290/23, 704, 035 
1909....|12,504,810} 657,035} 7,086, 265/37,374,577| 1,193,377] 456,246] 6,047,447] 4,032,678/22,479,006 
1910... .|14, 195,730 581,942] 8,270, 136/43,538,078] 1,500,359 498,122] 8,996,210} 4,764,474|24, 478,572 


1911....|15,409,397} 612,830] 9,304, 717/42,796,162| 1,791,772] 636,706] 6,662,673} 4,707,432)/21, 299,305 
1912... .]18,922,236| 771,004/11,656,998/51,985,876| 2,463,074) 1,165, 642/12,073,589] 5,933, 242/30,076, 635 
1913... ./19,376,183| 1,102, 613/13,475,534/59, 167,749] 2,214,496) 881, 142]15,054,046) 6,276, 737/28, 086,312 
1914... ./17,584, 639} 1,014,570/11,836,929/53,034,677| 2,413,489)  712,313/12, 684,234) 5,418, 185/24, 164,039 
1915... .}18,088,342}  903,467/11,619,275|61,071, 287) 1,318,387) 451,933) 9,909,347} 5,057, 708}28, 689,425 
1916... .|20,042, 262} 1,118, 187/14, 406, 598/80, 461,323) 1,823,576)  590,473/13, 297,543} 5,491, 610/39, 969, 962 
1917... .|21,104,542} 1,435, 024/17,400,077/89,066,600) 2,628,264)  860,651/16,527,535] 4,482, 202/36, 141,926 
1918... .}22,317,108) 2,144, 017/19, 605, 347/94, 694,093} 3,120,600] 1,019, 781/23, 109,987] 2,355, 631/42, 935,333 
1919... .]23,445,215) 1,770, 945/21, 267, 947|67,917,998) 2,868,378] 1,521,964/21,087,582) 1,940, 934/34,865, 427 
1920... ./34,130,017) 2,491, 787/28, 886, 214/81, 715,808] 4,223,461] 1,837, 468/33, 586,456] 1,576, 726/39, 411, 728 
1921... .}28,912,111] 1,901,505/15, 157, 094/57, 356,651] 1,934,117} 1,114,220/30,562,229) 1,754, 955/33, 230,460 
1922... .]25, 923,499] 2,263, 692/17, 646,529)/65,866,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470/27,872, 136) 1,785,573/39, 423, $62 
1923... ./29, 648,893] 2,462, 457/20,308,763/80,8.5,851| 1,768,037] 1,047,583/31,287,536| 2,972,823/43, 757,388 


1Includes a smal] production from Prince Edward Istand. 


1.—Nova Scorta. 


Nova Scotia, though among the first portions of the North American continent 
to be settled, has always been an important mining centre. The natural facilities 
for exportation of mineral products to foreign markets favoured at an early date the 
mining of coal, iron ore and gypsum. The.coal fields, though not so extensive as 
those of some of the western provinces, are more highly developed, the annual pro- 
duction being a little more than one-third of the total Canadian output. The product 
is an excellent grade of bituminous steam and coking coal. A large industrial devel- 
opment has taken place in the iron and steel industry of Sydney and New Glasgow, 
based on the locally available fuels and fluxes and iron ores from Newfoundland. 
The gold production, which remained fairly constant for many years, has recently 
fallen off. 

While gypsum is second in importance among the non-metallics, the develop- 
ment of valuable beds of rock salt represents a recent addition, and there is also 
a fairly steady production of grindstone abrasives. ‘Tripolite and infusorial earth 
deposits have been worked for nearly thirty years. Varied resources in structural 
materials are indicated by the abundant occurrence of marbles, granites, and sand- 
stones of excellent quality, as well as limestone for building or lime-making. The 
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value of production in 1923, dominated as usual by the activity in coal-mining with a 
contribution of 95 p.c., attained a total of $29,650,000, being in excess of the aggre- 
gates for each of the two preceding years. 


5.—Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Products. we 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. ; Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
$ $ $ 
Meratiic— 
IATBONIC saccinpciets sai eee lb. - - - - 45,000 2,250 
Gold Aa cre aero fine oz. 4651 9,091 1,128 1 21,598 680 1 13,556 
Manganese... .ccseccieee ee ton 68 3,400 73 2,044 200 1,400 
Non-Metauiic— 
sf 270 9,567 289 9,537 209 4,368 
. ere alam ce 5,569,072/24, 629,921 6,597,838|28, 170,458 
Ay 183 6,9.0 102 3,692 256 7,906 
< 206,831 511,883 332,404 580,148 341,705 747, 934 
se 2,638 23,269 5,053 54,666 4,480 39,151 
ce 841 11,268 219 5,781 130 3,250 
SrrucruraL MaTERIALs AND CLAY 
Propucts— 
Clay Products s.00 nse tase - 361,761 - 431,618 - 413,974 
Lime .. bush. 25,914| 6,085 = = 42,370 7,199 
Stone 58,923} 116,602 87,955} 119,492 138,682} 177,090 
Other products - 70,028 2 - 65,002 2 - 60,357 2 
— 128,912,111 — 125,923,499 — [29,648,893 


1Includes 25 oz. silver, value $16 in 1921, 86 oz. silver, value $58 in 1922 and 25 oz. silver, value $16 ; 
in 1928, 2Includesrailway ballast from P.E.I., $1,433 in 1921, $10,028 in 1922 and $4,429 in 1923. 


2—NerEw BRUNSWICK. ; 


Coal-mining in the Grand Lake district is the chief mining industry of New 
Brunswick. The production of gypsum is also of importance, and there is a con- 
siderable production of cut and polished granite at St. George from both imported 
and local stone. Activities in the petroleum industry are confined to the Stony 
Creek district, Albert County, where wells are operated by the New Brunswick 
Gas and Oilfields, Ltd.. 


6.—Mineral Production of New Brunswick, 1921-1928. 


1921. 1922, 1923. < 
Products. a | | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ : $ $ 
Non-Meraniic— 
Coals Santis ton 187,192 920,666 287,518 1,107,643 276,617 1,196,772 
Grindstones......... fF 1,098 57,077 903 40,050 1,758 V2, Lu 
Givin sumac eet os 54,030 360, 220 82,462 517,668 104,740 564,680 
Natural gas....... M cu. ft. 708, 743 139,375 753,898 148,040 640,300 126,068 
Petroleum. assesses brl. 7,479 33,022 UWE, BREED 8,826 35,642 
SrrucruraL MATERIALS— 
Clay productss:....0.ss8ns - 66,600 - 75,425 = 62,587 
TRING Mes mrene bs otters bush. 562,447 203,084 560,834 187,895 329,548 143,814 
GONG sac eon niere ton 15,125 97,290 12,027 104, 730 22,448 166,083 
Sand and gravel..... “ 239,192 24,171 448 , 322 49,509 608 ,528 94,634 
Motaler cs ccs ~ 1,901,505 - 25263, 692 - 2,462,457 


7 
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3.— QUEBEC. 


The geological formation of the province of Quebec indicates great latent 
wealth in minerals, as 90 p.c. of its immense area of 452,000,000 acres is underlain 
with rocks of pre-Cambrian age, an insignificant portion of which has as yet been 
touched by the prospector. The asbestos deposits of the Eastern Townships, 
which supply most of the world’s requirements of this product, are at present the 
most important of the provinces mineral products. The tonnage has been contin- 
ually increasing since 1921, but prices have declined. 

-Lead and zine concentrates with values of gold and silver are shipped intermit- 
tently from Notre-Dame-des-Anges, and copper ores and concentrates have also 
been exported. Recent discoveries of gold in the northwestern part of the province 
adjacent to the Kirkland Lake district show that the rich gold deposits of Ontario 
extend across the interprovincial boundary into Northern Quebec and that the 
province may yet become an important producer of gold. Substantial quantities 
of bog iron ore are obtained in the vicinity of St. Maurice and Fermont near Three 
Rivers for the forges of French Canada, the first of which was established in 1670. 
Small quantities of titaniferous ore are now obtained from Baie St. Paul. Aluminium 
is manufactured in electric furnaces at Shawinigan Falls from imported bauxite ores. 

The considerable variety of mineral products—many of which are found widely 
distributed and constitute important mineral reserves—is indicated in Table 7. 
The Canadian production of chromite in 1923 was restricted to the Black Lake 
district of Quebec, where about 25,000 tons were mined and treated by the Quebec 
Chrome Corporation. Shipments during the year comprised 3,558 tons of chrome 
concentrates (48 p.c., Cr2 0;) valued at $52,650. The deposits of phlogopite mica 
in the Liévre-Gatineau district have been worked for many years. The lime- 
stones and igneous rocks of the province supply cement, building and ornamental 
stone and other materials of construction. Clays are extensively used for the 
manufacture of brick and sewerpipe. 


7.—Mineral Production of Quebec, 1921-1923.! 


1921, 1922. 1923. 
Products. a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
METALLIC— 

(OLN for es (ean Oeeee ton 2,798 55,696 767 11,503 3,558 52,650 
WODPGPStatiiwceceas lb. 352,308 44,045 - - = ss 
Clolditeest us. testo O27 635 13,127 - - 667 13, 788 
Tron ore, sold for 

(25-4 810) of eae eA ee ton - - 526 1,410 69 186 
Wendi scat eee lb. 595,881 34,215 - - 520,041 37,334 
foi hides dhore aeRO RE TE OZ. 38,084 23,861 - - 33,006 21,412 

ANOS ice case teins 3 Ib. - - - - 366, 240 24,197 

Non-METALLIC— 

Asbestos and 

asbestic.......... ton 92,761 4,906, 230 163,706 5,552,723 231,476 7,519,906 
BIOACBDAT iaccn aaarare ss ss 9,737 80,180 12,472 127,826 12,026 102,779 
Staphiterddencccss J 38 2,423 24 1,500 45 2,316 
Magnesite........... 6 2,927 74,109 2,849 76,294 4,801 134,382 
MICH Bes satin icaceeiee c 484 41,172 1,360 97,748 1,545 216, 684 
Mineral water....... gal. 19,626 7,278 12,161 3,692 5,421 2,408 
Tron oxides. ton 8,879 92,765 7,282 110,488 9,911 123,186 
Phosphate. os 30 450 131 1,320 30 600 
Pyrites.. ed 1,986 10,463 - - - - 
Quartz... ss 5,994 29,824 10,994 53,023 13,376 68,936 
ale. t, os - - 150 4,950 590 19,993 


1There is also in this province an important production of aluminium from imported ores, 
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7.—Mineral Production of Quebec, 1921-1923—concluded. 


Products. 


SrructuraL Materiats— 


Cement aannee brl. 
Clayaproductsameamecen te 
Ao lines eens a. eos ce ton 
Lime— 
Quick-lime....... bush. 
Hydrated lime... ton 
Dlateuec cee er . 
Stones sce eee Sf 


Totaltiwasst2 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
2,135,631 5,410,275 2,660,935 5,907,300 3,173,993 6,347,986 
- 1,742,872 - 2,476,370 - 2,437, 229 
124 1,888 1,197 17,866 163 2,369 
1,940,594 754,375 2,108,513 634,157 2,357,928 634, 213 
3,495 36, 128 5,278 55,642 

1 22,325 1,899 14,871 1,836 17,289 
719,499 1,662,641 987,355 2,342,316 1,094,816 2,322,745 
700,669 110, 752 905,101 156,940 1,055,817 206,175 
— | 15,157,094 - | 17,647,939 - 20,308, 763 


1 415 squares and 2,232 tons crushed material. 


4.—OnTARIO. 


The mineral industry of Ontario is characterized by rapid growth, great variety 
of products and the domination of the world’s market as regards nickel and cobalt. 
In fact Ontario now has the largest output as well as the greatest variety of mineral. 
products of any of the Canadian provinces. 

As the building of the Canadian Pacific led to the discovery of the vast nickel- 
copper deposits of the Sudbury area in 1883, so did the construction of the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railway lead to the discovery of the world-famous 
silver deposits of Cobalt in 1903 and indirectly to the great gold deposits of Por- 
cupine in 1909 and Kirkland lake in 1911. 
has changed gold mining in Ontario to a world-famous industry. 

The first discovery of silver in the Cobalt district was made in 1903, and the 
output of silver, commencing in 1904, increased rapidly until 1911, when 31,507,791 


oz. were obtained. 


The finding of these gold-bearing areas 


Since that time the production has been declining, but the 


life of the camp has been prolonged by the finding of ‘‘blind” veins, and especially 
by improvements in metallurgy, notably the “flotation’’ process, which turned 
waste dumps into valuable ore, and enabled low-grade wall rock to be profitably 
mined. Recently, because of the discovery in South Lorrain, a camp which had 
been practically abandoned, of high-grade ore quite equal in quality to the best~ 
ever mined in Cobalt proper, silver production is again rising. Another outlying 


camp established at a short distance from Cobalt is Gowganda. 


The nickel deposits of Sudbury district are the most important of the known 
sources of nickel and supply a very large portion of the world’s requirements of 


that metal. 


The deposits are so large that, in so far at least as this generation and 


the succeeding generation are concerned, they may be-said to be inexhaustible. 
Ontario has produced more than 5,000,000 tons of iron ore and concentrates since 
1869, the largest production being recorded in 1915, when 394,054 short tons were 
produced. The annual consumption of iron ore in the province averages normally 
about 1,000,000 short tons, but the bulk of this quantity comes from the United 


States. 


Lead of a high grade is produced at the Kingdon mine near Galetta. 


Baisiercan: 
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Practically all the commercial non-metallic minerals with the exception of coal 
are produced in the province. The list includes such minerals as corundum, graphite, 
mica and talc, and the feldspar deposits are of exceptionally high grade. 

The production of building materials is influenced by the extent of construction 
operations from time to time, but resources in this division are ample to meet the 
demand for products such as Ornamental marble, limestone, granite, sand and gravel, 
lime, cement, brick and tile. 


8.—Mineral Production of Ontario, 1921-19238. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Products. 
. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
MeErTALLIc— 

PAT SGIIG# at <hieetiela oni lb. - - = =| 5,158,617 582,785 
Arsenious oxide..... ton 1,491 233,763 2,058 299,940 - - 
@obal brates. niece lb. 251,986 755,958 569,960 1,852,370 888,061 2,530,974 
Coppericcicrcses sense Ye 12,821,385 1,602,930 | 10,943,636 1,464,477 | 31,656,800 4,565,227 
GOLDS Lt Bee eg ot, OZ. 708,213 | 14,640,062 1,000,340 | 20,678,862 971,704 20,086, 904 
Iron ore, sold for 

export.. ton 48 242 - - 5,358 18,878 
Iron, pig, from Can- 

dian ORG er etcas ss 56,564 1,873,682 8,095 178,980 20,739 432,298 
1 Oy tc eae eee can GR lb. 3,312,493 190, 203 2,890,397 180,216 4,401,494 315,983 
Nickelie.cc.tenibietes G3 19,293,060 6,752,571 | 17,597,123 6,108,993 | 62,453,843 18,332,077 
Patines wrists ase OZ. 269 20,184 458 44,709 1,210 141,010 
Palladium ss. esc cies $6 591 38,267 724 47,060 1,732 138,560 
Rhodium, ruthe- 

nium, osmium, iri- 

CIUT ee teas eek cs 57 9,690 391 31,280 304 45,000 
Silvernecerssschte os & 9,761,607 6,116,037 | 10,811,903 7,300,305 | 10,540,943 6,838, 226 
DAIDGe seete eeeee Ib - - - - - - 

NoN-METALLIC— 

ACLINOLItO: asecsis s.sc5 ton 78 975 50 575 53 583 
Asbestos ; - - - 6 2,600 
IBATVGOSt A oracle toni - - - 200 4,180 
Corundum 55,965 - - - - 
Feldspar... 150,457 15,255 120,576 17,199 134,822 
Fluorspar 1,744 284 3,905 64 ; 597 
Garnets.... - - - 1,250 100,000 
Graphite 63,439 573 29,853 1,068 65,557 
Gypsum 433,053 110,227 621,668 99,958 542,317 
MICH. EAR Es ok steveielel? 28,891 1,989 54,515 1,979 _ 110,290 
Mineral water....... 3 14,438 209 ,072 10,528 227,030 14,047 
Natural gas seu. it. 3,080, 130 8,060, 114 4,076,296 8,128,413 4,066, 244 
OC eS tee Geer 6,664 3,000 14,500 - 

Petroleum 559,198 164, We 526,316 _ 159,400 478, 149 
Phosphate 476 = - 
BEVXICOBU Ae ee sist clele 101,306 pil 938 39,763 25,1384 99,716 
COUATEZ a5 cinn'elelens a aete 220,806 81,528 118,054 225,110 483 , 285 
BG aa tke ceauciien 1,649,626 176,741 1,573,657 197,917 1,674,365 
RANG) oat chasis aleve Fe oy 140,390 12,854 178, 728 9,531 125,124 

- SrrucruraL MarTEriAts 

AND Cray Propucts— 

MP CIOMG Hones sarees brl. 2,723,071 6,424,356 3,104,386 6,393,566 3,296,428 5,855,589 

. Clay PYOGUCTB Acad. ss o> naw - 5,183,125 - 6,944, 218 - 6,270,615 

ime— 

Quicklime.......... bush.} 2,763,062 962,439 3,939,954 1,311,563 

Hydrated....++..0++. ion 26,862 | 381,749 36,408 | 455,980 |f 602,621 | 1,893,663 

LOU Toten. obeket xe rs 2,716,080 4,167,582 2,317, 265 2,969,926 2,638,984 2,869, 228 

Sand and gravel..... “ 6,273,173 1,496,729 6, 285,123 2,184,174 8,146, 433 2,006,958 

Total ess... eas - | 57,356,651 — | 65,856,029 - 80,825,851 


1 The total production of blast-furnace pig-iron in Ontario in 1921 was 494,901 tons valued at $11,856,352; 
in 1922, 293,662 tons valued at $6,493,513; in 1923, 602,168 tons valued at $15, 995, 496. 
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5.—MANITOBA. 


About three-fifths of the total area is underlain with pre-Cambrian rocks. 
Copper has been mined in the Pas mineral belt, but the low prices and lack of 
adequate smelting and transportation facilities have militated against operation in 
the last four years. Some gold has also been found iif contiguous districts. 

The south and southwestern sections of the province constitute the main source 
of the non-metallic mineral production. A mottled limestone of a handsome variety 
quarried at Tyndall is in wide demand as a building stone; gypsum is mined at 
Gypsumville, and Portland cement is manufactured at Winnipeg and Babcock. 


9.—Mineral Production of Manitoba, 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922, 1923. 
Products. —_--—-. > | — |] 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Merattic— 
Goldie eae as OZ. 207 4,279 156 3,225 31 641 
Silvienvnacecnan: aaah s 33 20 20 14 5 3 
Non-Merratuic— ‘ 
Giypsuin- sane es ton 40,859 480, 282 34,072 440,914 31,574 386,554 
Natural gas....... Meu. ft. 200 60 200 60 200 | _ 60 
StrRucTURAL MATERIALS 
AND Ciay ProDbucts— ; 
Clay products ec... se. shtes - 208, 982 - 210,740 - 160, 134 
EITM 5-7 since arate bush. 413, 283 136,375 382, 184 163,799 524,128 161, 226 
SHLOMO ete cutee siete ton 16,868 | 56, 666 34,359 106, 638, 51,304 118,277 
Other products!....... bees - 1,047,453 - 15333,502 - 941,142 
Totals cn tctstncheen - | 1,934,117 -— | 2,258,942 - 1,768,037 


iInciudes cement and sand and gravel. 


6.—SASKATCHEWAN. 


The province of Saskatchewan is mostly agricultural in character, but the 
conditions in the southern part are favourable to the production of non-metallic 
minerals in considerable volume. -Lignites are mined in the southern part of the 
province; brick clays are widely utilized, and to the south of Moose Jaw, there are ~ 
extensive beds of refractory clays that are used in the manufacture of fire brick, 
stoneware, pottery and sewer pipe. Large areas of unprospected territory in the 
north are underlain by the same pre-Cambrian rocks that have proved mineral-bear- 
ing in other parts of Canada. ° In this territory lode-gold has been reported near 
Beaver lake, and iron and other-metallic minerals near lake Athabaska. 


10.—Mineral Production of Saskatchewan, 1921-1923. 3 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Products. | | - 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Non-MeEtatiic— 
Coalest. steeee om eecOr 335,632 823,180 382,437 802,053 438,100 858,445 
Magnesium sulphate “ 2 120 - : - - = 
Salt ihic wale toce ae ¢ 33 790 - - - - 
Sodium sulphate.... “ 624 18,850 504 11,980 733 10,18: 
SrrRucTURAL MaTERIALS 
AND Ciay Propucts— 
Clay productssercssascces - 166, 244 - 134, 704 - 119,405 
Sand and gravel..... ton ~ 105,036 924,944 306, 733 438,319 59,547 ae 
Wotalssceacc ann ee -—| 1,114,220 -— | 1,255,470 - 1,047,583 
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7.—ALBERTA. 


The coal deposits are of paramount importance among the mineral resources 
of this province. The coal fields are the most extensive and valuable in Canada. 
Recent developments include the important increase in the production of bituminous 
coal. In 1928, the Crowsnési Pass area made a gain of over 500,000 tons over the 
preceding year, while the Drumheller field showed a decline in the production of 
lignite. Natural gas is found over wide areas and is being put to extensive industrial 
use. Petroleum is produced commercially in one locality.and showings of oil have 
been obtained in a number of bore holes in different parts of the province. 


11.—Mineral Production of Alberta, 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Products. = 
; Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Meratiic— 
Gold, alluvial....... OZ. 49 1,013 - - - es, 
Non-MEtTALLIcC— 
Coalvncsetseetacincs ton 5,909,217 | 27,246,514 5,990,911 | 24,351,913 6,854,397 28,018, 303 
Netural gas.......Mcu.ft.| 4,945,884 1,374,599 5,867,459 1,622,105 7,191,670 1,692, 246 
Petroleumliawiss.< ss brl. 7,203 49,313 5,608 52,128 1,943 8, 227 
StrrucTuRAL MATERIALS 
AND Ciay Propucts— 
Clay products............. - 710,477 - 700,063 - 590,565 
MAINO esis o sisters sc bush. 107,083 48 , 332 130,627 71,328 87,753 37,999, 
PLONE. foebaatiede ton 2,962 13,750 554 7,300 - ’ - 
Other products?........... = Hoes, 251 - 1,067,299 - 940,196 
Totaloccss ga) /deles ss — | 30,562,229 — | 27,872,136 -— | 31,287,536 


1 Includes cement and sand and gravel. 
8.—BritisH COLUMBIA. 


The mountain belt in British Columbia is rich in gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zinc; its streams have yielded much alluvial gold, and on its flanks are enormous 
beds of coal of excellent quality. Silver-lead and zine ores have been extensively 
mined in the east and west Kootenays, while to the south, at Nelson and Rossland, 
gold and copper are the principal minerals. Further west, in the area known as the 
Boundary district, low grade copper ores, carrying gold and silver values, have been 
found in very large deposits. On the coast, copper ores are mined at Britannia bay 
and at Anyox. Recently, remarkably rich gold and silver ores have been mined 
near Stewart on the Portland canal in the northwestern coast district. Coal of 
excellent quality is produced by the mines of Crowsnest pass, East Kootenay and 
Vancouve: island. 

Practically the entire mineral production, exclusive of placer gold, is obtained 
from that portion of the province near its southern boundary or along the coast, 
mining development outside of the territory served by transportation facilities 
being comparatively insignificant. An important smelting industry, producing 
metallic copper, lead and zinc, has been established at Trail in the southern interior, 
and a large copper-smelting plant is in operation at Anyox. 

Since 1907, British Columbia has occupied second place among the provinces 
in regard to the value of mineral production. Previous to that time the province 
held first place so far as magnitude of output was concerned. In 1923 the production 
was valued at $43,757,000, which was second only to Ontario with a production of 
$80,800,000. 
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12.—Mineral Production of British Columbia, 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1928. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. |. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
MeErTALLIC— 
ATSONIG 6.825 sais lb. - - 1,036,000 21,097 1,217,970 41,780 
< Gio (foley eh Weondtie victeasopa Me 34,447,127 | 4,306,580 | 31,936,182 | 4,273,700 | 55,224,737 7,963,959 
Goldiices tee OZ. 150,792 | 3,117,147 207,370 | 4,286,718 200, 140 4,137,261 
Jron ore sold for ° 
EXDOPUteent wee ton 1,010 3,030 1,255 3,528 243 1215 
Ted ase caer sere ae lb. | 60,298,603 | 8,462,346 | 87,093,266 | 5,480,265 | 99,541,818 7,146,107 
IPL a tindin seca OZ. 23 1,726 12 1,154 7 816 
Silversucenanne ca eas 3,350,357 | 2,099,188 | 7,150,937 | 4,828,384 | 6,113,327 3,965,899 
UDNNOPAROO. eo Pe Ib. | 53,089,356 | 2,471,310 | 56,290,000 | 3,217,536 | 60,050,000 3,967,504 
Non-Meratiic— 
Goal oe een ton 2,890,291 | 15,676,774 | 2,927,083 | 14,622,317 | 2,823,306 | 138,813,520 
FINOTSPAls teaceecr ss es 5,403 134,523 4,219 98, 233 75 1,185 
Gypsum... Beene s 40 100 100 500 323 1,615 
Magnesium sulphate “ 2020 39,386 1,021 24,017 121 6,580 
Magnesite........... ss 803 7,211 - = = - 
Natro-alunite....... ss 30 1,500 50 2,500 tay 750 
Oxides, iron.......... sf 169 845 3 120 513 6,450 
Dy mitessy oon wir ree oy 3,597 4,557 6,908 34,540 3,457 13,304 
oe L satrele akouecafe. si sf 22,288 62,317 17,425 37,521 25,590 47,029 
odium carbonate... “ 197 14,775 202 3,027 265 3,975 
Dale Aa eins = 167 4,175 191 4,780 245 5,390 
SrructuRAL MaTERIALS 
AND Ciay Propucts— 
wee PrOUUCTS+.nee-cee eee - 415,869 - 447,452 - 426,138 
ime— 

Quicklime........ bush. 152,998 234,779 433,716 254,320 690,971 388,494 
Hydrated......... ‘on 1,622 17,851 2,909 30,321 - - 
Stones seers Ly 142,041 229,165 197,670 324,591 165,098 249,866 
Other products2........... i - 925,361 — | 1,477,341 - 1,568,601 

Totalee accra ees — | 33,230,460 | — | 39,423,962 -| 43,757,388 


iSmelterrecoveries of copper. 2Includes cement and sand and gravel. . 


9.—YuKON. 


The discovery of the Klondike gold fields, situated near Dawson on the Yukon 
river, first gave the Yukon district prominence as a mining centre. Placer gold is 
still the principal mineral product, although the output of silver and lead is in- 
creasing. The wide distribution of the ores of gold, copper, silver and lead, char- 
acteristic of the Cordilleran region of which the district forms a part, indicates enor- 
mous mining possibilities. 


13.—Mineral Production of Yukon, 1921-1923. ; 


1921. 1922. 1928. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ - $ $ \ 

MeraLiic— ; 
(Golde aeons OZ. 65,994 | 1,364,217 54,456 | 1,125,705 60, 144 1, 243, 287 
Silver sos.1).nticee, eon ce 393,092 246, 288 663,493 447,997 | 1,914,438 1,241,953 
ean acter e ere lb. 2,472,615 141,978 | 3,323,508 207,221 | 6,771,118 486, 093 

Non-MeEtaLiic— 
Coaleein. san ons ton 233 2,472 465 4,650 313 1,485 
Rota esr as cs sere ite - | 1,754,955 - | 1,785,573 - 2,972,823 
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2.—Number of Mines, Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., by 
Principal Groups. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years. first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Previous to the year in question the annual statistics of mines had been confined 
chiefly to a presentation of the quantity and value production of each of the minerals. 
The recent treatment has been extended to include a general review of the principal 
mineral industries such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine and _nickel-copper 
industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data include 
such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid 
and gross and net production. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics 
beyond a summary of the production of individual minerals by approaching the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of industrial organization, definitely iulustrating the place 
which mining holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


The Mining Industry in 1922.—The scope of mining operations in 1922 
responded somewhat to the moderate recovery in business conditions throughout 
Canada. The number of active operators in 1922 was 1,944, as compared with 
1,741 in the preceding year. The number of operating plants and mines also in- 
creased from 6,485 in 1921 to 6,761 in the year under review. The operators were 
requested to report the capital actually invested in the enterprises, including (1) 
cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, 
supplies, finished’ products and ore on dump, and (3) cash, trading and operating 
accounts and bills receivable. It will be observed that no estimate of undeveloped 
resources was included. The capital employed in 1922 was $493,695,000, as com- 
pared with $559,514,000 in the preceding year. The employment situation was 
not greatly altered, the increase being from 60,804 in 1921 to 62,249 in the following 
year. The salaries and wages declined from $79,162,000 in 1921 to $75,027,000 in 
1922. The more favourable conditions obtaining in the industry generally were 
shown by the decline in the total expenditures from $140,942,000 in 1921 to 
$136,723,000 in 1922, while the value of the products increased from $170,714,000 
to $182,668,000. 


1.—Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The metal-mining and milling section included in 1922, 400 active operators 
working 423. mines, while 8 metallurgical companies operated 13 plants. More 
than 13,000 employees were engaged in the metallic group, receiving a remuneration 
of $18,362,000 in salaries and wages. The capital employed was $165.975,000, and 
the net value of bullion, concentrates or residues shipped from the mines and pro- 
ducts made by the smelters was valued at $60,157,000. 


‘Employment and Number of Operators.—The placer-mining operations 
carried on throughout the various parts of the Yukon camp were satisfactory to the 
operators, resulting in an output of 67,962 crude ounces of recovered gold. The 
wage earners numbered 374, receiving $514,196 in salaries and wages for six to 
eight months’ activity. There were 74 auriferous quartz mines operating, of which 
46 pceoduced bullion or shipped ores, while 28 carried on development work only. 
The provinces in order of importance, with the number of operating mines in each, 
were Ontario, 41; British Columbia, 18; Nova Scotia, 11; and Manitoba, 4. The 
employees numbered 5,441, of whom 2,780 were working underground. 
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The copper-gold-silver industry was not so active in 1922 as in the preceding 
year, as four mines shipped to Canadian smelters and five mines to foreign smelters, 
as compared with ten mines shipping to Canadian smelters and six mines shipping 
to foreign smelters in 1921. The number of employees dropped from 1,222 to 826, 
while the salaries and wages paid to them declined from $1,576,461 to $1,150,275. 

Three companies were engaged in mining and smelting nickel-copper ores, 
obtained in the vicinity of Sudbury, Ontario. Employees in the mines, smelters and 
refineries numbered 1,697, $1,512,326 receiving in wages and salaries. 

The producing properties in the silver-cobalt mining industry totalled 20 in 
number; ore mined increased from 398,931 tons in 1921 to 426,445 tons in 1922, 
while the wages paid, notwithstanding the increased tonnage, fell from $1,440,144 
to $1,176,279. 

The silver-lead-zinc industry showed large increases both in number of mines 
operated and in the quantities of ores raised and shipped. The greatest activity 
was observed in the Kootenay section of British Columbia, where Canada’s most 
important lead-zine mines are situated. The Yukon territory was represented by 
two mines, both in the Mayo district, while Ontario again had one active shipping 
property. The employees in 1922 numbered 994, with remuneration of $1,370,645, 
while in 1921, the 761 employees received $964,571. 

The metallurgical section is designed to include the smelting and refining plants 
‘operated in conjunction with mines, as well as similar plants operated independently, 
in which the reduction of ores either by fire or by electricity was carried on for the 
production of non-ferrous metals. The list consisted of plants at Trail and Anyox 
in British Columbia; of plants at Copper Cliff, Port Colborne, Coniston, Sudbury, 


St. Catharines, Deloro and Galetta in Ontario, and the Deschenes plant in Quebec. : 


‘The decline in the capital employed by the metallurgical works was from $82,687.000 
‘in 1921 to $63,160,551, the greater part of this decrease being due to a reduction 
in the materials on hand and in working capital. Hmployees increased from 3,298 
to 3,384, and salaries and wages from $4,407,000 to $5,043,000. The estimated 
cost of ores and concentrates treated in the smelters was $7,172,000, while the 
products made by the metallurgical industry were valued at $23,637,205. 


2.—Non- Metallic Minerals. 


The non-metallic minerals group, consisted of fifteen industries of which the 
coal and asbestos mining were of chief interest, while the natural gas, gypsum and 
salt-producing industries were also of importance. The group consisted of 742 
active concerns, operating 5,516 wells and mines. The employees numbered 


37,958, receiving a remuneration of $45,226,000. The capital employed was $232,-. 


900,000 and the aggregate value of production was $83,000,000. 


Coal Mining.—There were 509 coal mines operated in Canada during 1922, 
of which 357 were in Alberta, 59 in Saskatchewan, 57 in Nova Scotia, 19 in New 
Brunswick, 16 in British Columbia and 1 in the Yukon. The total capital employed 
was in excess of $140,000,000, of which $59,200,000 was invested in Nova Scotia, 
$47,300,000 in Alberta and $29,300,000 in British Columbia. The average number 
of wage earners employed throughout the year was 30,096. Earnings per man- 
day were $5.18 as compared with $6.20 in the previous year, and the total wages 
amounted to $35,773,000 or approximately $7,000,000 dollars less than the 1921 
total of $42,758,471. 
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Asbestos.—The asbestos industry was represented by 12 firms operating 15 
mines at which there were mills for the grading of the product. The amount of 
capital employed was $44,000,000, an increase of $2,640,000. over the total reported 
for the preceding year. Employment was furnished to 2,572 persons, including 
154 salaried employees, and the total disbursement in salaries and wages amounted 
to $2,581,644. 

Other Non-metallic Industries.—Other industries of importance from the 
standpoint of employment furnished were (1) gypsum-mining with 1,055 employees, 
(2) natural gas production with 921 employees, and (8) salt-mining with an average 
employment of 371 men. 


3.—Structural Materials and Clay Products. 


The average number of employees in the group in 1922 was 11,158, the salary 
and wage account being $11,400,000. The average number on the payrolls of the 
cement industry decreased from 2,751 employees in 1921 to 1,753 in 1922. The 
chief division of the clay products industry consisted of 216 establishments actively 
engaged in the manufacture of brick and tile. In the whole industry, the average 
yearly wage for all workers was $1,015, there having been a total of 4,681 employees 
to whom $4,752,341 was paid. 


14.—Summary of Principal Statistics Relative te the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries Operating Plants in Canada, 1922. 


Net value 
of bullion, 
Number ore, concen- 
Number of trates or 
of operat- Number] Salaries Total residues 
Groups. active ing Capital of and operating shipped 
oper- | plants | employed. em- wares expendi- from the 
ators. or ployees.| paid. tures. mines, and 
mines. products 
made by 
the 
smelters. 
$ $ $ $ 
MeraLLic— 
Auriferous quartz mining 
anda linge. osene ve eerie ih) 79| 35,368,094) 5,441) 8,011,682) 15,748,651] 26,082,169 
Silver-cobalt mining and 
THULGHSE eae a nee 26 30] 29,459,603} 1,403] 1,582,786} 3,902,164) 8,222,308 
Silver-lead-zine mining and 
Font hit ape Ree eo eee Oe 75 91] 6,828,9801 994) 1,371,645) 2,605,770} 4,173,812 
Copper-gold-silver mining 
and milling? wees et ee ee 18 18) 6,519, 5162 826] 1,150,275] 1,612,999} 2,031,671 
Placer mininesnacntoseee ee 200 200) 10,703, 6508 650°) 670,5003 670,500) 1,460,477 
Nickel-copper mining and 
Wie ye, a mete 2 5| 8,455,183 440} 582,042} 1,196,679} 1,557,414 
Tron mining and briquetting - - 5,479, 766 - - - 56, 993 
Tron blast furnaces.......... - - - - - = 106, 9806 
Metallurgical works........ 8 134) 63,160,551 3,384] 5,042,787) 14,214,9875| 16,465,205 
Dotal jo join wistteneac 498 436) 165,975,343) 13,138) 18,361,667) 39,951,750) - 60,156,894 


1 Excluding capital invested by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, Trail, and Kingdon 
Smelter, Galetta. 

2 Excluding capital invested by Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Company, Anyox. 

%Estimate. Incorporated companiesin Yukon Territory paid $514,196 in wages; also includes estimate 
for wages paid in British Columbia. 

4 Includes 2 silver smelters, South Ontario; 5 plants: nickel-copper smelters ardrefineries in Ontario 
and Quebec; 6 plants: copper, lead and zine smelters, Ontario and British Columbia, and refineries in 
British Columbia and Ontario. 

5 Does not include cost of ores, concentrates and residues treated. 

6 Represents value of pig iron made from Canadian ore, deducting the net value of ores treated. 

7 Includes production of Yukon Territory, 82,394 crude ounces valued at $16.12 per oz., and production 
for British Columbia valued at $364,800. 

8 Incorporated companies of Yukon Territory. 
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14.—Summary of Principal Statistics Relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, 
Structural Materials and Clay Products Industries Op2rating 
Plants in Canada, 1922—concluded. 


Number 
of 
Groups. active 
oper- 
ators. 
Non-MeEratiic— 
Asbestos .cancw aks ree 12 
Coalaminme ste eee 349 
He ldspanAcsaneen eas eee 25 
PLUOLS DAT ences merce atieeents 4 
Grindstonesssnnen ore te 3 
Gypsum, ote eee aad 13 
Magnesitess:-. cts comet 3 
MEIC Shas. Ria eReader eee 20 
Nature Note a. ett irre oi 132 
Oxides, itom. fase ies 4 
Petroleum:.2 yes ve tae Casters 120 
QUATUZ ees were eae tks Her 9 
Saliti. Sass Bass Soest 10 
AE Peper eae «BUPA Rel a vare ts il 
Allother non-metallic...... 3110 
Totalionoee Ltt see 742 
SrructuraL Marrriats AND 
Cray Propucts— 
Clayaproductssesessaec cates 227 
Comets: paneled tetee cere 6 
ALATA OU: avai heta pha ate aate, Marea 57 
Sand and gravelll........... 342 
Stone fis eeanvoa tren sales 162 
Mota. Tisecct ess cot 794 
SumMary By CLASSES— 
Metallie= cet doaneut mas 408 
Non-metallic... dccse cose ace 742 
Structural materials and 
clay products:...2...)..0. 794 
Totals idence see 1,944 


®» Number of wells. 


809 
436 
5,516 
809 
6,761 


trates or 
Number} Salaries Total residues 
Capital of and operating shipped 
employed.| em- wages expendi- from tke 
ployees.| paid. tures. mines, and 
products 
made by 
the 
smelters. 
$ $ $ $ 
43,997,252) 2,572] 2,581,644) 5,552,068) 5,552,728 
140,466,108} 31,838/39,550,627} 60,169,303) 65,518,497 
388,310 225) 127,182 193, 242 248 , 402 
323,337 52 25,580 69,252 102,138 
259, 666 40 31,199 60,522 43,742 
4,092,090} 1,055} 909,072} 1,473,023} 2,160,898 
1,835,938 132 58,578 115,364 76,294 
441,802 147 64,641 112,273 152,263 
81,373,817 921} 939,194; 2,897,869] 5,846,501 
217,428 49 44,839 115, 198 110,608 
2,764,099 160} 167,176 283,854 611,176 
707,180 151 74,412 130,879 208,598 
2,205,184 371 432,261 1,208,366 1,628,323 
594,019} . 81 88,509 141,472 188,458 
3, 222,539 164); 130,986 200, 612 528,173 
232,888,769} 37,958/45,225,900) 72,223,297) 82,976,794 
31,168,903! 4,681] 4,752,341) 9,209,143] 11,438,456 
41,573,737 1,753) 2,315,240 7,748,848] 15,438,481 
4,984,910 1,110} 1,013,486 2,260,876 3,165,005 © 
4,098,928 750} 684,626] 1,228,917] 3,502,935 
13,004,233} 2,859) 2,673,241} 4,099,932} 5,989,864 
94,830,711} 11,153)11,438,934| 24,547,716) 39,534,741 
165,975,343} 13,188}18,361,667| 39,951,750} 60,156,894 
232,888,769] 37,958/45,225,900| 72,223,297) 82,976,794 
94,830,711) 11,153)11,438,934| 24,547,716) 39,534,741 
493,694,823! 62, 249175, 026,501! 136,722,763! 182,668,429 


Net value 
of bullion, 
ore, concen- 


10 Includes actinolite, barytes, chromite, corundum, magnesium sulphate, manganese, mineral waters, 
peat, pyrites, sodium sulphate, and tripolite. ‘ 
11 Does not include railway ballast operators. 


15.—Summary of Principal Statistics Relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries, by Provinces, 1922. 


Provinces. 


Number 
of 
active 
Oper- 
ators. 


$ 
64,407,944 
2,736, 220 
77,191,610 
175,931,022 
5,714,508 
4,202,597 
65,918, 600 
85, 600, 408 
11,991,914 


Salaries 
and 
wages 
paid. 


$ 
13,912,093 
1,068, 194 
6,073, 236 
18,688,145 
651,585 
577,117 
16,131,521 
17,121,493 
803, 117 


6,761 


493, 694, 823 


75,026,501 


23, 964,967 
1,624) 156 
12/647, 419 
42,336,657 
1,410,932 
741,366 
24,139,974 
28,972,051 
885,641 


136, 722, 763 
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3.—Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 60 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late fifties, placer gold was discovered along the Thompson river, 
and in 1858 the famous Fraser river rush took place, attracting the attention of 
the mining world to British Columbia. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Wil- 
lams and Lightning creeks in the Cariboo district were discovered in 1860, and 
three years later the area had a record production of placer gold valued at $4,000,000. 
In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was 
discovered in 1892. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar mining 
on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. ‘Ten years later rich discoveries were made in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson City; and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest streams 
in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, the Eldorado. 

Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 

Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings county, no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
and worked at many points in Ontario from the lake of the Woods in the west to 
the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 650 miles. The gold pro- 
duction of the province during the last decade has increased greatly, the Porcupine 
area having been the principal producer since 1912. 

Gold production in Canada attained its maximum in 1900, when the Yukon 
production reached its highest point, and 1,350,057 ounces of fine gold were pro- 
duced. For the provinces the years in which the greatest yields were obtained were 
as follows: Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1881; Ontario, 1922; Alberta, 1896; 
and British Columbia, 1913. The quantity and value of gold produced in Canada 
is given for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 16 and 17. Preliminary figures 
for the first half of 1924 show a production of 700,264 oz., valued at $14,475,741, as 
compared with 530,402 oz., valued at $10,964,382, in the first half of 1923. 


16.— Quantity of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1923. 


Years. let Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. ee racer Total. 
Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. 
NODC a aeree cee 7,781 613 2,062 - 10 238,496 224,197 | . 473,159 
M912 i at eke 4,385 642 86,523 - 73 251,815 268, 447 611, 885 
LD) Be eae ae ame 2,174 701 219,801 - - 297,459 282, 838 802,973 
OT de Oe, 2,904 1,299 268, 264 - 48 252,730 247,940 773,178 
RODEN eh aes ho alare tas 6,636 1,099 406,577 - 195 273,376 230,173 918,056 
158) IC a Se 4,562 1,034 492,481 - 82 219,633 212,700 930,492 
BRE ec ete ican op 2,210 1,511 423,261 440 - 133, 742 177,667 738, 831 
ROLG Rosas s sarees ae 1,176 1,939 411,976 1,926 PAL 180, 163 102,474 699, 681 
TUS ae eee ae 850 1,470 505, 739 724 24 167,252 90,705 766, 764 
Bos aute A niels.c « eoa:6 690 955 564, 995 781 - 124, 808 72,778 765,007 
UA So ene 439 635 708,213 207 49 150, 792 65, 994 926,329 
LE ASA ee 1,042 —- {1,000,340 156 - 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 
DEES aE eee | 655 667 971,704 OL - 200, 140 60,144 | 1,233,341 


Nortre.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 
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17.— Value of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1923. 


“ Nova : c British Yukon 
Years. Scotia, Quebec. | Ontario, |Manitoba.| Alberta. Columbia, |Territory. Total. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


160, 854 12,672 42,625 207) 4,930,145) 4,634,574| 9,781,077 
90,638 13,270) 1,788,596 1,509) 5,205,485} 5,549, 296/12, 648, 794 
44,935 14,491} 4,543,690 — | 6,149,027) 5,846, 780/16, 598, 923 
60,081 26,708) 5,545,509 992) 5,224,393) 5,125,374|15, 983,007 
137, 180 22,720] 8,404, 693 4,026] 5,651,184) 4,758,098)/18, 977,901 


94,305 21,375) 10, 180,485 - 1,695} 4,540,216] 4,396, 900/19, 234,976 
45, 685 31,235) 8,749,581 9,095 2,764,693) 3,672, 703|15,272, 992 


Cte Dealt at 


24,310 40,083} 8,516,299) 139,638 558} 3,624,476] 2,118,325]14,463, 689 
Uvieo dl 30,388) 10,454, 553 14,966 500) 3,457,406) 1,875,039|15, 850,423 
14,263 19, 742} 11,679,483 16,145 — | 2,580,010) 1,504,455)15, 814,098 
9,075 13, 127/14, 640,062 4,279 1,013] 3,117,147} 1,364, 217/19, 148,920 
21,540 - |20,678, 862 3,225 — | 4,286,718) 1,125, 705/26, 116,050 
13,540 13, 788/20, 086, 904 641 — | 4,137,261] 1,243, 287|25,495,421 


Norr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


With the exception of the years 1891 and 1893, when its output was surpassed 
by that of Nova Scotia, British Columbia was the chief gold-producer for a period 
of thirty-nine years, or up to 1897, when its production was outstripped by that 
of the Yukon. The latter district held first place until 1907, when British Columbia 
regained the first rank and continued to lead during the next seven years with the 
exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again in the ascendancy. Asa result of the 
. development of the Porcupine and contiguous areas, Ontario passed the other pro- 
vinces and mining districts in 1914, and still holds the first place, so far as the pro- 
duction of gold is concerned. 


Ontario.—Though gold was known to exist in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded production 
of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine oz., of which more than 
40 p.c. was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 219,801 fine 
oz. in 1913 to 492,481 fine oz. in 1916, but fell during the next two years, owing to 
scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine oz. in 1922, declining to 971,304 
in 1923. In the first half of 1924, however, 571,418 fine oz. were produced as com- 
pared with 418,113 fine oz. in the first half of 1923. 


Porcupine Area.—The Porcupine district, the most important gold-mining ~ 
area of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive 
portion being limited to the township of Tisdale with an area six miles square. 


The gold deposits seem to be generically related to the porphyries which have 
intruded the older Keewatin greenstones and also the Timiskaming sediments. 
Rocks of these series are widely distributed throughout the Porcupine district and . 
it is in them that the gold-bearing deposits are found. The theory of deposition is 
that the intrusion of porphyry fissured the older rocks and opened a way for the 
circulation of the mineral-bearing siliceous solution which filled the fissures. The 
application of this theory in the search for new ore bodies has been attended with 
great success. 
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The ore bodies themselves are generally lens-shaped fissures filled with quartz 
veinlets and other highly siliceous matter. Iron pyrite is always present. Mineral- 
ized schist on the walls of the veins invariably carries gold values, and as much of 
this as it is profitable to work is broken down. The irregularity of the ore bodies 
requires a tremendous amount of sampling before breaking ore. .The lenses are of 
irregular shape, varying from only a few feet in length and width to hundreds of 
feet in length and as much as 30 or 40 feet in breadth. There are also irregular 
dome-like masses of quartz which are roughly elliptical or oval in surface outline. 


Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium cyanide, 
the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are five steps in the 
cyanide process, which are briefly as follows: (1) reducing the ore to a size where 
the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock, carried to a point where the ore is 
ground about as fine as cement, (2) dissolving the gold in sodium cyanide solution, 
(8) separating the solution containing the dissolved gold from the impoverished ore, 
(4) precipitation of gold from solution by zinc dust, and (5) refining of the precipi- 
tates. 


Kirkland Lake.-—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland lake in 
Timiskaming district has been the most important. The first gold discovery in the 
vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part of the 
Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards age relation- 
ship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are pre-Cambrian, the Keewatin 
predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive veins are found 
within the porphyry, which is of syenitic variety. Three principal zones of miner- 
alization have been indicated by exploration: (1) the main or central zone, which 
runs in a northeasterly direction along the southern expanse of the lake, and along 
which a group of important mines is being developed over a length of 24 miles and 
a width of half a mile; (2) a southerly zone which lies about three-quarters of a mile 
to the south; and (8) a northerly zone known as the Goodfish Lake gold area. 


British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine oz. were won by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
occurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine oz. was reached. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an putput of more than 288,000 fine 
oz. With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, the 
record of 1902 has nct been equalled. Recent developments, including the increase 
of 17.8 p.c. in the production of 1922 over that of 1921, indicate more favourable 
conditions in the gold mining industry of the province. Though the bulk of the gold 
obtained in the Cordilleran region has been derived from the placer deposits of the 
central portion of the region from the Klondike on the north almost to the inter- 
national boundary on the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. 
between 1913 and 1921, was obtained by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold 
ores of the Rossland and Yale boundary districts. The metals recovered from 
the Rossland ores are gold, silver and copper, with gold the most important. The 
more important copper-gold mines are owned and operated by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. of Trail. The copper concentrates of the Britannia mine 
also contain gold, as does the blister copper made at Anyox. The output of gold in 
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British Columbia has been in part maintained by the successful operation of the Pre- 
mier silver mine on the Portland canal, while the Nickel Plate property, operated 
by the Hedley Gold Mining Co., has been a consistent producer of gold bullicn as 
well as arsenical gold concentrates, which are exported to United States for 
treatment. The [XL mine also exports high grade gold ore. 


World’s Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining 
industry since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four 
successive periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual 
production averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and 
Colombia swelled the average output of the last sixty years of the period to about 
606,000 oz. per year. 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
records of the next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, the country retaining first 
rank among the world’s producers until 1837. The annual average production 
during the period was 5,655,000 oz. 


The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was characterized by the remark- 
able discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. 
The annual average during the fifty years was 4,937,000 oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while the last decade 
shaded off to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed chiefly by 
the United States, Australia and Russia. 


In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa, an important and then the leading pro- 
. ducer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a maximum of 
22,675,000 oz. were produced. The activity in many of the large gold-fields having 
declined after 1915, a decreasing output was recorded for each year between 1915 
and 1922, the production of the latter year being 15,440,000 oz. The Anglo-Boer 
war caused the only serious recession in the output of South Africa between 1888 
and 1916, when the record yield of 9,296,000 fine oz. was obtained, this representing 
42.3 p.c. of the world’s total production of gold in that year. The output in 1922 
was slightly in excess of 7,009,000 oz., forming 45.4 p.c. of the world’s production. 


The yield of gold in the United States is derived from placer mining, gold- 
quartz mining and milling, and recoveries at copper and other base metal refineries. 


ey ee 


—" 


The maximum output was attained in 1915, when 4,888,000 oz. were produced, the 


output in 1922 dropping to 2,363,000 oz., owing chiefly to the fact that the price of 
gold in the country remained fixed throughout the period, while higher operating 
costs obtained. 


Canada occupied in 1921 the third place among the world’s gold producers, 
the output being 926,329 fine oz. or 5.8 p.c. of the total production of the year. 
The same relative position was retained in 1922, and the percentage increased to 
8.2, the Canadian production being 1,263,364 fine oz., as compared with the world, 
estimate of 15,440,243 fine oz. 


For detailed statistics of the gold production of the world for 1921 and 1922 
see Table 18 of this section. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 
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18.— Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for calendar 


years 1921 and 1922. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Countries. 


North America— 
United States... 
Canada 


Central American 
States and West 
Indies 


Si labs emiaaag 


Uruguay 


sete eee aee 


PPAnCes aoe secac 
Germany 


eee weno 


Phe e 


Australasia— 

New South 
Northern Terri- 

tory 
Queensland 
South Australia. 
Victoria......... 
West Australia. . 
New Zealand.... 
Tasmania 
Papua 


1921. 1922. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
fine oz. eee fine oz. $ fine oz. $ fine oz. $ 
2,422, 006/50, 067, 307/53, 052,441/33,485, 109] 2,363,075/48, 849, 096/56, 240, 048/38, 206, 114 
926, 329/19, 148, 920/18, 134,926) 8,290,371) 1,263,364/26, 116, 052/18, 581,439]12, 623, 115 
684, 634)14, 152, 641/64, 465, 347/40,688,593}  748,291/15,468,548/81,076,899/55,078, 781 
4, 032, 969/83, 368, 868|130,652,714/82, 464,073) 4,374, 730/90, 433, 696/155,898,386|105,908,010 
120,937) 2,500,000} 2,000,000} 1,262,340} 120,937] 2,500,000} 2,000,000} 1,358,680 
3,628 75,000 25,000 15,779 3,628 75,000 25,000 16,984 
290 6,000} 2,400,000} 1,514,808 16,011} 330,977) 6,420,677] 4,361,823 
134, 482] 2,780,000 33,000 20,829) 146,668] 3,031,897 - _ 
45,139), 933,105} 2,558,947) 1,615,130 79,828] 1,650,191) 2,709,152 Brace 
290,250) 6,000,Q00} 500,000) 315,585) 290,250] 6,000,000} 500,000) 339,670 
36,259] 749,536 75,000 47,338 36,259 749,536 75,000 50,951 
12,828) 265,178 10,877} 224,848 
11,285] 238,282 9,000 5,681 12,024) 248,558 9,000 6,114 
48,375} 1,000,000 48,375| 1,000,000 
77,385] 1,599, 690}10,008, 553) 6,317,098 81,436} 1,683 ,432/13, 169, 765} 8,946, 748 
339 7,000 2,000) © 1,262 339 7,00 2,000 1,358 
30,253] 625,385 2,700 1,704 17,361} 358,884 2,700 1,834 
690, 513) 14, 274, 176)15, 614, 200) 9,855,214) 743, 056/15, 360, 323/22, 913, 294/15, 565, 917 
161 3,328 10,513 6,635 547 11,307 8,584 5,831 
11,413] 235,928] 703,056) 443,748 9,645} 199,380) 900,200) 611,542 
96 1,984} 321,500! 202,921 96 1,984] 321,500) 218,403 
4,180 86,409] 3,387,420) 2,138,038 5,433} 112,310} 5,372,587] 3,649,813 
- - 14-317 7,143 - - 27,649 18, 783 
- - 199,330] 125,811 - - 385,800} 262,089 
- - 196,115) 123,782 - - 194,765} 132,312 
41,409} 856,000 96,450 60,876 42,985) 888,579] 109,246 74,215 
43,177| 892,548 40,000 25,247| 146,508] 3,028,589} 150,000) 101,901 
- - | 2,679,349] 1,691, 125 904 18,692) 2,778,210] 1,887,349 
64 1,323 , 342 8,421 32 661 32 22 
- - 100,000 63,117 - - 125,000 84,917 
3,987 82,419 15,946 10,065 6,944) 143,545 26,813 18,215 
104, 487} 2,159,939) 7,774,338) 4,906,929) 213,094! 4,405, 047/10, 400,386) 7,065,392 
51,173] 1,057,840} 4,241,890) 2,677,354 25,222) 521,385] 9,912,927] 6,734,248 
490 10,129 - - 500 10,336 - - 
40,376} 834,646] 195,368} 123,285 79,382] 1,640,972} 400,000) 271,736 
2,660 54,987 1,449 914 1,000 20,672 2,512 1,706 
104,512) 2,160,455 5, 204 3, 285 109,273] 2,258,878 6,978 4,740 
553, 731/11,446,636) 116,151 73,311)  538,245)11,126,512) 200,000) 135,868 
5,340] 110,388} 348,658! 220,062 3,357 69,395] 794,585} 539,793 
9,289 192,021 - - 9,289 192,021 - - 
135,720} 2,805,581) 458,567} 286,278) 144,117) 2,979,163] 376,170} 255,547 
903, 291/18, 672,683) 5,362,247) 3,384,489}  910,385/18,819,329)11, 693,172) 7,943, 638 


Norre.—T he figures for Canada given here are as they appear in the Report of the Director of the 


United States Mint, 1922. 


Revised fizures for Canada’s silver production are as follows:—1921, 
13,543,198 oz., value, $8,485,355; 1922, 18,626,439 oz., value, $12,576,758. 
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18.—Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for calendar 
years 1921 and 1922—concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Countries. 


Asia— 
pies India. . 


ame (Korea). 


East Indie:—- 
Ee At bestia 


States......... 


Taiwan 


Africa— 
Belgian Congo... 
British West 
Africa— 
Gold Coast, 
Ashanti and 
Nigeria...... 
Egypt and 
Abyssinia..... 
WOVIET CAs aes atiace 


Guinea, Sene- 
galand Ivory 
Coasts. ssc 

Madagascar..... 
Portuguese 
Hast Africa.... 
Rhodesia— 
Northern...... 
Southern...... 


TALON eee recite 
Transvaal, Cape 
Colony and 

Nia talent. tucne 


Total for the 


World 3056 


1921. 
Gold. Silver. 
fine oz. $ fine oz. $ 
432,723) 8,945,178! 3,587,587| 2,264,377 
100,000} 2,067,183 , 000 25,247 
130,893} 2,705,796 2,958 1,867 
24,188 500,000 ilie as = 
94,168} 1,946,625] 1,021,994 645,052 
13,386 276,719 - - 
160 3,307 2 = 
237,106} 4,901,416] 4,187,666} 2,643,129 
17,091 353, 302 3,437 2,169 
28,455 588, 217 26,525 16,742 
1,078, 170/22, 287, 743] 8,870,167) 5,598,583 
65,715] 1,358,450 5,819 3,673 
203,606] 4,208,910 - - 
30,000 620,155 - - 
64 1,323 - - 
8,584| 177,447 = = 
14, 660 303,049 12, 860 8,117 
6,015 124, 341 502 317 
1,383 28,589 8,867 5,597 
585, 525/12,103, 876 152,989 96, 562 
321 6, 646 - - 
8, 128, 722/168,035,597 830, 839 524,401 
9, 044, 595/186,968,383| 1,011,876) 638,667 
15, 974, 962) 330,231,792) 171,285,542 / 108,110,295 


2.—Silver. 


1922. 
Gold. Silver. 
fine oz. $ fine oz. $ 
438,015] 9,054,574] 4,244,304! 2,883,325 
100,000} 2,067,183 40,000 7,174 
127,892] 2,643,764 10,835 7,361 
29,025 600,000 - - 
104,295} 2,155,969) 1,109,657 753, 834 
15,005 310,181 - - 
160 3,307 - - 
233,809] 4,833,261] 3,886,301] 2,640,120 
1,097 22,677 453 308 
28,356 586,171 25,000 16, 983 
1,077, 654/22,277,087| 9,316,550] 6,329,105 
68,351} 1,412,941 6,559 4,456 
213,395] 4,411,266 = - 
32,150 664, 600 - - 
64 1,323 - - 
8,584] 177,447 - - 
578 11,948 12,860 8,736 
11,735 242,584 502 341 
2,505 51,783 7,190 4,884 
652, 791|13,494,388] 177,209! 120,385 
376 Meine - - 
7,009, 858/144 ,906,625| 1,115,676} 757,923 
8, 000, 387|165,382,678| 1,319,996) 896,725 
15, 440, 243|319,178,160)|213,541,784| 145,087,467 


The annual production of silver in Canada from 1887 to 1894 was less than 


1,000,000 oz. 


As a result chiefly of the discovery of the silver-lead ores of British 


Columbia, it ranged from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 oz. from 1895 to 1903. In the 
latter year silver-mining commenced on a small scale in the Cobalt area of Ontario, 


the output of which rose rapidly to more than 31,500,000 oz. in i911. 


In spite of 


the falling off in the output since that time, Canada still retains its place as the 
third largest producer of silver in the world. 


NDS OF 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN CANADA 1858-1922 
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The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt 
ores of northern Ontario and the silver-lead mines of British Columbia. The phen- 
omenal development of the silver district of Cobalt and Gowganda placed the 
region in the first position among the silver camps of the world. An important 
addition to the output is contributed by the gold-copper ores of British Columbia. 
A certain amount was also produced until recently by the copper-sulphur ores of 
Quebec. The Yukon has been a steady producer of silver since 1899; its total 
output until December, 1922, was reported as 3,822,187 oz. 

Ontario.—Cobalt.—The silver-bearing veins of Cobalt, lying about 100 miles 
north of North Bay, were discovered in 1903. The maximum production of the camp 
was reached in 1911, when 31,507,791 oz. were reported. The output dropped to 
8,279,320 oz. in 1921. The tonnage of ores shipped in 1923 from the mines of the 
camp for treatment was 150,272, with a silver content of 7,514,871 fine oz. Most 
of the ore in the Cobalt area has come from veins or parts of veins that originally lay 
beneath the diabase sill or in the footwall. Merchantable ore has not been found 
at as great a distance beneath the sill as above it and unfortunately, little of the 
hanging wall remains, erosive agencies having removed it together with much of 
the sill and the footwall. The exploration of the lower contact of the diabase sill, 
undertaken by the Colonial and Coniagas companies in 1923, may have important 
results, since the sill extends over a large area. 

Gowganda.—Silver was discovered in 1908 near Miller, Calcite and Gowganda 
lakes in the vicinity of the village of Gowganda, 56 miles to the northwest of Cobalt. 
The greatest production was in 1917, when 1,064,635 oz. were reported, and the 
total quantities shipped from 1908 to 1920 were 5,877,592 oz. The shipment of ore 

from Gowganda and Elk Lake in 1923 was 73 tons with silver values of 160,328 
fine oz. The production of silver in the Gowganda area has been chiefly from veins 
in the diabase and, as far as can be judged at present, mostly from the upper part of 
the sill where it has been exposed by erosion of the overlying rocks, and also where 
it dips gently under the Keewatin rocks as at the Miller Lake O’Brien mine. 

South Lorrain.—The success of the Keeley mine, which is now being developed 
by an English company, has tended to renew general interest in South Lorrain. 
The area first attracted attention in 1907, when native silver was discovered on a 
claim since known as the Keeley mine, and the Wettlaufer in a few years produced 
more than 3,000,000 oz. of silver. The camp shipped in 1923, 2,012 tons of ore 
with a silver content of 3,000,116 fine oz. 


British Columbia.—Until recently, about 75 p.c. of the metal produced in 
the province came from the silver-lead-zine ores of the East and West Kootenay 


districts. The remainder was chiefly derived from the copper-gold ores of the Ross: | 


land, Boundary and Southern Coast districts, as well as from the Premier gold 
mine, near Stewart and the Dolly Varden silver mine at Alice Arm. The Slocan 
division was by far the largest producer of silver in British Columbia from 1913 to 
1920, accounting for nearly 47 p.c. of the total shipments. The total silver yield 
of the Premier mine in 1921 was 1,200,000 oz., which was increased to more than 
4,000,000 oz. in 1922, while the Dolly Varden mine produced 831,638 oz. in 1920 
and 45,647 oz. in the following year. 

Yukon Territory.—Production in the Yukon has been obtained chiefly from 
the gold bullion won by the mining of alluvial deposits. Shipments of high grade 
silver-lead ores from the Silver King property in the Mayo district accounted for 


the increase of production from lode mines in 1915 to 1918. The output of the. 


Keno Hill mine of the same district swelled the production in 1921, 1922 and 1923. 


lef 


) 


figure of 1918, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. 
1922 was 18,626,439 fine oz. 
in 1921 and 1922, 
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World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
at 213,541,784 fine oz. for 1922, which is a slight increase from the pre-war 


The silver production of Canada in 
For the quantity and value of the world’s production 
see Table 18 of this section. 


Statistics of the quantity and value of silver produced in Canada are given for 


the years since ‘1887 in Table 19, while statistics of the quantity and value pro- 
duced in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 20. 


19.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada during the 
calendar years 1887-1923. 


Quantity.| Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years Quantity. 
Oz. $ Oz. $ Oz. 
355,083} 347,271) 1899..... 3,411,644] 2,032,658] 1911..... 32,559, 044 
437, 232 410, 998]| 1900..... 4,468, 225 2,740,362) 1912..... 31,955,560 
383,318]  358,785]| 1901..... 5,539,192) 3,265,354) 1913..... 31,845,803 
400, 687 419,118] 1902..... 4,291,317 2,238,351)/ 1914..... 28,449,821 
414,523 409,549] 1903..... 3,198,581 1,709, 642|| 1915..... 26,625,960 
310,651 272,130}| 1904..... 8,577,526 2,047,095] 1916..... 25,459,741 

= 330, 128]) 1905..... 6, 000, 023 3, 02k, 3si LOTT... 2. - 22,221,274 

847,697 534,049] 1906..... 8,473,379 5,659,455) 1918..... 21,383,979 
1,578,275) 1,030,299] 1907..... 12,779,799 8,348,659] 1919..... 16,020,657 

.| 3,205,343) 2,149, 503|) 1908..... 22,106,233) 11,686, 239|]| 1920..... 13,330,357 
5,558,456] 3,323,395|/ 1909..... 27,529,473} 14,178,504) 1921..... 13,543, 198 
4,452,333] 2,593,929] 1910..... 32,869,264) 17,580,504) 1922..... 18, 626,439 
1923 cee 2 18,601, 744 


Value. 
$ 


17,355,272 
19,440, 165 
19,040,924 
15,593,631 
13, 228 , 842 
16,717,121 
18,091,895 
20,693, 704 
17,802,474 
13,450,330 
8,485,255 
12,576,758 
12,067,509 


20.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-1923. 


Years Ontario. 

Oz. $ 
WOR Coen Opes 30,540,754| 16,279,443 
TOU rs. roes cpntuets 29,214,025! 17,772,352 
NOLS as 28,411,261; 16,987,377 
AQUAS rs, aes 25,189,214) 13,779,055 
tO bere ishiy cs 22,748,609] 11,302,419 
LOG eons: 21,608,158} 14,188,133 
NOL Bese seen. 19,301,835] 15,714,975 
TOTS: Gan ee eee 17,198,737| 16,643,562 
AO1O tae te 12,117,878) 13,465,628 
1OPA Weer: apie 9,907,626} 9,996,795 
1(174 We ae 9,761,607} 6,116,037 
LDS aati 10,811,903} 7,300,305 
HOORE aN cot 10,540,943) 6,838,226 

Years. 


Quebec. British Columbia. 
Oz. $ Oz. $ 
18,435 9,827| 1,887,147] 1,005,924 
9,465 5,758] 2,651,002) 1,612,737 
34,573 20,672) 3,312,343] 1,980,483 
57, 737 31,646} 3,159,897! 1,731,971 
63,450 31,524) 3,565,852) 1,771,658 
98,610 64,748) 3,392,872) 2,227,794 
136, 194 110,885) 2,655,994) 2,162,430 
178,675 172,907) 3,921,336] 3,794,755 
140, 926 156,600} 3,713,537) 4,126,556 
61; 003 61,552] 3,327,028) 3,356,971 
38, 084 23,861} 3,350,357| 2,099,133 
= — | 7,150,937] 4,828,384 
33,006 21,412) 6,118,327] 3,965,899 


Nova Scotia. 


Oz. 


25 
86 
25 


$ 


New Brunswick. 


Oz. 


_~ 
_ 
or 


$ 


oo) 
a 
ow 


Nore.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. 
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Yukon Territory. 


Oz. $ 
112,708 60,078 
81,068 49,318 
87,626 52,393. 
92,973 50,959 
248,049 123,241 
360,101 236,446 
119,605 97,379 
71,915 69,594 
27,556 30,621 
19,190 19,363 
393, 092 246, 288 
663,493 447,997 


1,914,438] 1,241,953 


Manitoba. 

Oz. $ 
7,201 5,863 
13,316 12,886 
20,760 23,069 
15,510 15,649 
33 20 
20 14 
5 3 
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3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A produc- 
tion of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled six years later. In 1913, the output had 
increased over twenty-one fold, amounting to over 76,977,000 lb. The extra- 
ordinary demand for war requirements resulted in a maximum production from 
1916 to 1918, when the average output was 115,048,931 lb. The production during 
the calendar year 1923 was 86,881,537 lb., of which 44,729,386 Ib. were produced 
during the first half of the year. The comparative figure for the first half of 1924 
was 52,103,161 lb., indicating a satisfactory recovery after the post-war depression. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which the 
Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits 
were exploited for their copper contents alone; not until 1886 was the presence 
of nickel determined and the true value of the ores made known. The nickel-copper 
ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced in Ontario. 
The ores contain from 1 to 2-5 p.c. of copper, the recovery averaging a little over 
1-5 p.c. The International Nickel Company, Ltd., has a smelting plant at Copper 
Cliff and a refinery at Port Colborne. The mining properties include the Creighton, 
the Crean Hill and the No. 2 mine at Copper Cliff. The smelter of the Mond Nickel 
Company jis at Coniston, and the copper-nickel matte is exported to their refinery 
at Swansea, Wales. 

British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1923 
amounted to 55,224,737 lb., the Skeena, Trail creek and Vancouver (mainland) 
mining divisions being the chief producers. The Hidden Creek or Anyox mine, 
south of the Portland canal, owned by the Granby Company, is probably the largest 
copper mine in the province. The claims are situated on a hill some 920 feet in 
height. There are two principal ore bodies, one from 100 to 250 feet wide and 
traced for some 1,500 feet, the other being about 400 feet wide and about 700 feet 
long. The Anyox plant, situated on Observatory inlet, and blown in during March, 
1914, is a large pyritic smelter. The Le Roi-Centre Star group, forming part of the — 
property of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., is situated on the southern 
slope of Red mountain at Rossland. In the Vancouver mining division the chief 
producer is the Britannia mine, situated on the east side of Howe sound on the 
Pacific coast. The ores occur in a mineralized zone which is at least 4 miles long 
and which, towards its centre, has a variable width of from 300 to 600 feet. 


Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district — 


of Manitoba in the last eight years. The Mining Corporation of Canada, after 
securing a controlling interest in the Flin Flon group, has carried on extensive 
development work by sinking and cross-cutting, verifying the results of previous 
diamond-drilling and proving large tonnages of ore to be in place. A branch exten- 
sion of the Hudson Bay railway and the construction of smelter works are required 
for the economic treatment of the copper ores of the district. 


_World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper was 
estimated at 994,336 short tons in 1922 as compared with 596,090 tons in the 
preceding year. Preliminary estimates indicate that a considerable recovery was 
effected in 1923, the production being given as 1,433,102 tons. Canada had an 
output of 43,441 tons in 1923, producing about 3 p.c. of the world’s estimated 
total. 
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21.—Quantity and Value of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 


years 1911-19238. — 


Years. Ontario. 
Lb. $ 
1911 .{17, 932,263] 2,219,297 
T0120 22,250,601) 3,635,971 
1913.......}25,885, 929] 3,952,522 
1914.......|28,948,211| 3,937,536 
1915 .|39,361,464| 6,799,693 
1916.......|44,997, 035|12, 240, 094 
1917.......]42,867, 774/11, 651,461 
1918.. .|47, 074,475} 11, 593, 502 
AGIO Aas ed 24 346,623 4,550,627 
{920 F508 32,059,993) 5,596,392 
1921...,....|12,821,385] 1,602,930 
1922......./10,943,636| 1,464,477 
1923......./81,656,800| 4.565, 227 


Quebec. 

Lb. $ 
2,436,190 301,503 
3,282,210 536,346 
3,455,887 527,679 
4,201,497 571,488 
4,197,482 (20115 
5,703,347) 1,551,424 
5,015,560} 1,363,229 
5,869,649) 1,445,577 
2,691,695 503,105 

880,638 153,724 

352,308 44,045 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER 


British Columbia. 

Lb. g 
35,279,558 4,366,198 
50,526,656 8,256,561 
45,791,579 6,991,916 
41,219, 202 5,606,636 
56,692,988 9,793,714 
63,642,550) 17,312,046 
57,730,959} 15,691,275 
62,865,681) 15,482,560 
44,502,079 8,317,884 
45,319,771 7,911,019 
34,447,127 4,306,580 
31,936, 182 4,273,700 
55,224,737 7,963,959 


Total. 


Lb. 


55,648,011 
77,832,127 
76,976,925 
75,735,960 
100,785,150 


117,150,028 
109,227,332! 
118,769,434 
75,053,581 
81,600, 691 


47,620,820 
42,879,818 
86,881,537 


6,886,998 
12,718,548 
11,753,606 
10,301,606 
17,410,635 


31,867,150 
29,687,9891 
29,250,536 
14,028,265 
14,244,217 


IN MANITOBA AND YUKON TERRITORY (INCLUDED IN TOTAL). 


Years. | 


Lb. 


[Hie ets it 


1,116,000 
2,339,751 
3,348, 000 
3,062,577 


Manitoba, 
(included in total). 


303,329 
576, 234 
625,775 
534,604 


Norr.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


Yukon Territory, 


(included in total). 


Lb. 


1,772,660 
1,843,530 
1,367,050 
533,216 
2,807,096 
2,460,079 
619,878 
165, 184 
277,712 


$ 


289,670 
281,489 
185,946 
92,113 
763,536 
668,650 
152,663 
30,874 
48.475 


1UIncludes 86,960 lb., valued at $10,045, from New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 


22.—Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1923. 


(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


Years. pes Mexico. | Canada. 
614, 255 58,185 38,460 
579,133 40,048 37,498 
712,126 34, 128 52,016 
971, 123 60,751 52,880 
961,016 52,348 55,790 
968, 687 83, 233 58,068 
604, 642 66,661 39,789 
635,248 49,866 39,121 
238, 420 13,576 23,810 
511,970 29,842 21,660 
754,563 60,538 43,441 


Spain 
Chile. Peru. and Japan. 
Portugal. 

46,574 30,609 39,683 73, 283 

49,221 29,853 29,652 77,650 

57,680 38,269 40,895 83, 108 

78,559 47,472 39,021] 110,900 
112,985 49,784 45,084] 119,058 
117,851 48,944 50,596 99,583 

87,721 43,243 38,581 86,468 
104,173 36,356 25,353 74,727 

61,421 36,689 36,596 59,626 
141,433 40,133 40, 234 60,365 
224,048 48 342 57,115 70,316 


World’s 
produc- 
tion. 


1,072,674 
1,011,939 
1,188,172 
1,533,294 
1,579,675 
1,569,523 
1,069,437 
1,078,235 

596,090 

994,336 
1,433,102 


1From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York. 
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4,—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 Ib. in 1891, the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 lb. per year. Owing to the low price of 
silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output fell off to 21,900,- 
000 lb. in 1899, but rose to 63,200,000 in 1900. This increase was due to the 
development of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining division, although all 
the lead-producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material increase in pro- 
duction. The output fell to 18,100,000 Ib. in 1903, owing to the condition of the 
market affecting the production of the low grade silver-lead ores of the Hast Kootenay 
district. An Act was passed in October, 1903, providing for the payment of bounties 
on lead contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada, and as a direct result of the 
bounty, the output increased to 56.900,000 lb. in 1905, but fell off gradually to 
23,800,000 lb. in 1911. A steady improvement has since been experienced; a 
record total of 111,200,000 Ib. was reached in 1923, while 79,000,000 Ib. were pro- 
duced in the first half of 1924. 


British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company operates many important mines, the principal of which 
is the Sullivan lead-zine mine near Kimberley. The ore averages, on large ship- 
ments, about 16-5 p.c. lead, 14 p.c. zine and 7 ounces of silver to the ton. In the 
West Kootenay district the ores are chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, 
occurring as veins in granites and slates. The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of 
lead with considerable values of silver. 


Ontario.—Lead-mining in Ontario is intimately associated with the successful 
_ operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. The deposit on the property occupies 
a well marked fault fissure cutting across the strike of the pre-Cambrian crystalline 
limestone, the ore mineral being galena, carrying very little silver, associated with 
minor quantities of zinc-blende and pyrites. 


23.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 


years 1887-1923. 
Years Quantit Value. |Cents per Years Qiantit Valu Cents per 
: wis : pound!, : yi eo pound!. 
lb. $ lb. 3 
ISS 7.5 Seecty ete sites 204,800 9,216 D400 #1905 Asoe ces 56,864,915 2,676,632 4-707 
USES cera ctv 674,500 29,812 4-420) 1906.......... 54,608,217 3,089, 187 5-657 
Nbotel! BaaceGme aernic 165,100 6,488 3930) GO Tiyemens cists « 47,738,703 2,542,086 5-325 
1890 Sie een wee - 105,000 4,704 4-480) 1908.......... 43,195,733 1,814, 221 4-200 
1891. o.2ee eee ae 88,665 3,857 4-350) 1900 silent 45,857,424 1,692,139 3-690 - 
1892 ae crocs 808, 420 33,064 A< OOO 1910) res ctetekere 32,987,508 1,216, 249 3-687 
ISOS Beane 2,135,023 79,636 SOU = LOM eeyree es. sees 23, 784,969 827,717 3-480 
1894.28 eos 5, 703, 222 187,636 32290] LOU 2 a esterstes 35,763,476 1,597,554 4-467 
1896. oc ee 16,461, 794 531,716 3°230)| 1918.......... 37,662, 703 1,754,705 4-659 
A896 oc cnas2 sees 24,199,977 721,159 2° 980||/pel OL 4 a. eerie 36,337,765 1,627,568 4-479 
Sol ecoad-aceeee 39,018,219 1,396,853 Sout h|t a eaaooune 46,316,450 2,593,721 5-600 
1898. csccc ee of) Ol, 915,319 1,206,399 Se OO)| ed OG Merete 41,497,615 3,532,692 8-513 
NSO Oe ctressrete ces 21,862,436 977,250 SATO AOL, tates 32,576, 281 3,628,020 11-137 | 
URDU Ro caeAmcariats 63,169,821 2,760,521 Av370 MA91Sieccaen eno 51,398,002 4,754,315 9-250 
OOM ictetoocree 51,900,958 2,249,387 4-334) 1919......... 43,827,669 3,053,037 6-966 
1902 iiss c cies 22,956,381 934,095 4-069] 1920.......... 35,953, 717 3,214, 262 8-940 
NOOSPS Nice 18, 139, 283 768,562 4-237||. 1921.........- 66,679 ,592 3,828, 742 5-742 
1904............| 37,501,244 1,617,221 4:°309|| 219220 eerees 93,307,171 5,817,702 6-219 
1923 es nse 111, 234, 466 7,985,522 7-179 


1In 1909 and 1910, average prices at Toronto as quoted by Hardware and Metal; in previous years, 
average prices at New York, as quoted by Engineering and Mining Journal; from 1911 to date, average 
price in Montreal. Quotations furnished from 1911 to 1919, by Messrs. Thos. Robertson & Co., Montreal, 
Que.; 1920 to i923, by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Montreal, Que. 
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World’s Production.—The world’s production of lead in 1923 was about 
1,297,247 short tons. ‘The principal producers were the United States with 40-9 p.c., 


Mexico 17-9 p.c., Australia 10-5 p.c. and Spain with 9-3 p.c. Canada produced 


about 4-3 p.c. of the total. 
5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped from the Cobalt district 
and from the Alexo mine in the Porcupine area, the Canadian production of nickel 
is derived entirely from the well known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury 
district, Ontario. From 830,477 lb. in 1889, the production increased continually 
in trend to 92,500,000 lb. in 1918, constituting a record. In 1922 about.17,600,000 
lb. were produced, as compared with 62,500,000 Ib. in 1923, and 35,200,000 lb. 
during the first six months of 1924. 


Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse thirty-six miles long and thirteen 
miles broad. The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite 
intimately associated with more or less country rock. The nickel occurs in the 
pyrrhotite as pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore deposits are of 
three main types—marginal deposits, offset deposits and vein-like deposits—of which 
the marginal have proved the most productive. The Creighton mine, which may be 
called the greatest nickel mine in the world, is an example of a marginal deposit. 
The Copper Cliff mine is an example of an offset deposit, while the Vermilion mine 
is probably the best example of a vein-like deposit, probably formed by hot, circulating 
waters. 
metal content being about 2 to 3 p.c. of nickel, 14 to 2 p.c. of copper and 45 p.c. of 
iron. Cobait, gold, silver, platinum and palladium are nearly always present 
in very small quantities. 'The matte produced by the International Nickel Company 
averages about 54 to 56 p.c. of nickel and about 24 p.c. of copper, while that of the 
Mond Nickel Company contains about 41 p.c. each of nickel and of copper. 


World’s Production.—The world’s production of nickel, exclusive of electro- 
lytic nickel, in 1922 was about 11,555 long tons, of which output 68 p.c. was 
Canadian in origin, while about 30 p.c. was derived from the oxidized ores of New 
Caledonia. The proved deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to contain 
2,000,000 tons of nickel, and there are at present large reserves undeveloped. 


24.— Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


The ore mined in the district varies considerably in richness, the average. 


1889-1923. 
Years. Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. 3 

URIS prem ewe 830,477 498 , 286 1901 9,189,047 4,594,523 1913 49,676,772| 14,903,032 
TS 90 Metin « 1,485, 742 933, 2382 1502 10,693,410 5,025,903 1914 45,517,937} 13,655,381 
1891. 4,035,347 2,421, 208) 1903 12,505,510 5,002, 204 1915 68,308,657} 20,492,597 
1892. 2,413, 717 1,399, 956 1904 10, 547,883 4,219,153 1916 82,958,564! 29,035,498 
SOS setts 3,982,982 20TL, V5 1905 18,876,315 7,550,526 1917 82,330,280} 33,732,112 
1894. 4,907,430 1,870,958 1906 21,490,955 8,948,834 1918 92,507,293] 37,002,917 
1895. 3,888,525 1,360, 984 1907 21,189, 793 9,535,407 1919 44,544,883} 17,817,953 
1896 iatncs as 3,397, 113 1,188,990 1908 19,148,111 8,231,538 1920 61,335,706] 24,534, 282 
a RSV eab Syne 3,997,647 1,399,176 1909 26, 282,991 9,461,877 1921 19, 293,060 6,752,571 
A898 ives 5,517,690 1,820,838 1910 37,271,033) 11,181,310 1922 17,597,123 6, 158, 993 
1899. 5,744,000 2,067,840 1911 34,098,744] 10,229,623]) 1923 62,453,843] 18,332,077 
1900. 7,080,227 3,827, 707 1912 44,841,542) 13,452,463 
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6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two decades 
been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the silver 
refineries at Thorold and Deloro in Ontario having practically controlled the world’s 
production in recent years. 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1902, carry silver, cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic. About 82 p.c. of the productive veins occur in the Cobalt series (con- 
glomerate, greywacke, etc.), about 11 p.c. in the Keewatin, the basic igneous rocks 
underlying the Cobalt series, and the remaining 7 p.c. in the Nipissing diabase. 

The. Coniagas and Delora smelteis treat ores and residues and dispose of 
cobalt oxide, metallic oxide and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The 
cobalt residues from the cyanide process are for the most part treated in Canada, 
though some are shipped abroad for treatment. The smelter output of cobalt, 
computed as the metallic contents of cobalt oxide, nickel oxide and mixed oxides, 
together with the cobalt in cobalt ores exported from the mines, and including 
cobalt in speiss residues exported, amounted in the first half of 1924 to 481,411 lb. 
as against 538,018 lb. in the same period of 1923. For total 1923 production and 
values see Table 2 of this section. 

7.—Zinc. 

The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of the electrolytic method to treating the lead-zine ores 
of British Columbia. ‘The metallic recoveries from Canadian ores were about 
60,400,000 lb. in 1923, as compared with 5,500,000 Ib. in 1913. From an in- 
significant position in 1913, the country advanced to the eighth rank among the 
world’s producers in 1923, with an output of about 2.8 p.c. of the world total. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zinc ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan in the Fort Steele division, where 
the ore worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mines 
are located at Ainsworth and Slocan in the West Kootenay district and at Omineca 
in the Cariboo listrict. 

Before the war the industry was greatly retarded by unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions. The majority of the mines were essentially producers of silver and 
lead, and zine-blende occurred as an accessory ore. Until local smelting proved 
successful, practically all the British Columbia ores were treated at seven or more 
smelters in the United States, but the cost of freight to these, although covered by 
a combined “freight and treatment rate’’, was necessarily an important charge against 
the ore. The high tariff on zine ores exported to the United States was also a con- 
sideration. The smelter at Trail, originally intended, on its erection in 1895, for the 
treatment of gold- and silver-bearing copper ores, was made ready for the treatment 
of silver-lead ores at a later date. The electrolytic zinc plant was added for regular 
commercial operations early in 1916; its capacity is rated at 100 tons per day. 

The higher prices paid for silver during the period of the war led the producers 
of silver-bearing ores to expedite shipments, disregarding the increased quantity 
of zinc middling. No zinc is recovered in lead blast-furnace smelting, and it is 
detrimental to operation, causing losses, slow running and high cost. The treatment 
charges of the Trail smelter were altered in January, 1918, with the object of bring- 
ing about an increase of the ratio of slag-forming elements to zinc in all ores requiring 
it, through the elimination of some of the zinc. No lead ore containing more than 
20 p.c. of zine was accepted, and for lead ores containing 4 p.c. of zinc or over, the 
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shipper was penalized according to the amount of the zine present. A new schedule 
was announced in April, 1922, providing for payment for zinc in ores on a sliding 
scale running from 30 to 35 p.c. zine. 


25.—Production of Zinc in Canada, calendar years 1911-1923. 


Production of Zinc. Production of Zinc. 
Years. Average Years. Average 
Quantity!. Value. price Quantity}. Value. price 
per pound. per pound. 
Ib. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
TOUR ys tee 1,877,479 108, 105 DifO SL Ol Sacre eee 35,083,175] 2,862,436 8-159 
De es sania doe 4,283,760 297,421 6-943]/ 1919........ 32,194,707 2,362,448 7°338 
LOLS eek aoe 5,640,195 318,558 5-648]) 1920........ 39,863,912 3,057,961 7-671 
WQVA a hikcce 7,246,063 Bl, (Ol Healey = 1 Pate eee Sa ae 53,089,356 2,471,310 4-655 
ise ease ans 9,771,651 1, 292,789 ABEQSON LOZ2Ie een eeters 56, 290, 000 3,217,536 5-716 
1916. 23,364,760] 2,991,623 T2804 1923 eee 60,416,240) 3,991, 701 6-607 
191 os, Bein 29,668, 764 2,640,817 8-901 


1/)stimated smelter recoveries, including, for years 1916 to 1923, the actual zinc recovered at Trail, B.C. 


8.—Iron.! 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The development 
of the iron-mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant supply of 
the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range of the 
state of Minnesota. 


Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of Newfoundland, containing the largest 
single deposit of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration of Nova Scotia. The probable reserves have been estimated at 3,635,- 
000,000 tons, and analysis has shown that the Wabana ore consists of an exception- 
ally high-grade hematite. Ore to the amount of 887,360 tons was shipped in 1922 
to the blast-furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of the adjacent 
coalfield favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. Development 
work carried on also at Torbrook in Annapolis county indicates that the deposits 
there are very extensive. The ore is red hematite, containing a good percentage of 
iron rather high in phosphorus. An important iron ore field in Antigonish county 
is the Arisaig district. ; 


New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 
in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst county, where mining experts state that _ 
great masses of iron ore have been located. 


Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron magnetite 
sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in the county of Saguenay. The 
sands contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted iron sands 
unfavourable for blast-furnace treatment. There are a number of deposits of bog 
iron ore in the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. 
The bog iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast-furnaces at Radnor Forges 
and Drummondville for many years. Iron ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau 


% a sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given of pages 452 to 456 of the 1922-1923 Year 
ook. 
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river, in Hull township, within a few miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, 
in Pontiac county, has been proved to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the 
ore is high in sulphur and would require roasting. 


Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have demonstrated what can be done by the 
beneficiation of low-grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron range is 
situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury and over 100,000,000 tons of magnetite 
have been proved by the owners. The Atikokan district, west of Sabawa lake, 
contains approximately 15,000,000 tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan mine, to 
the east of the lake, has shown 10,000,000 tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer ore 
in the Michipicoten district are extensive, and millions of tons of red hematite were 
taken from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produces siderite, which is roasted 
before being shipped to the blast-furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the Algoma 
Steel Co. The ‘Tron Ore Committee’? appointed by the Ontario Government 
investigated the situation and recently presented their report, recommending that 
the government offer a bounty of 1 cent per unit of iron on each long ton of merchant- 
able iron ore marketed from Ontario mines, the ‘‘unit’’ being 1 per cent of iron in 
each ton of iron ore. Thus, if the ore assayed 40 p.c. iron, the bounty would be 
40 cents per ton. This bounty is being granted for a period of 10 years from the 
date at which it becomes effective. 


British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron-smelting industry the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimensions. 
On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits estimated to 
contain 5,000,000 tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the south side of 
Kamloops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8,000,000 tons, has been worked 
intermittently for several years, the ore being shipped to Tacoma and to the Revel- 
stoke Smelting Works. 


26.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, calendar years 1909-1923. 


Ore 

ship- Production of Pig Iron. 

ments 
Years. from 

Canadian 

mines. Nova Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. Total. 

Short Short Short Short Shert 

tons. tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
1909.... 268 , 043 354,380} 3,453,800 4,770 125,623} 407,012} 6,002,441 757,162) 9,581,864 
1910.... 259,418 350,287] 4,203,444 3,237 85,255} 447,273) 6,956,923 800, 797|11, 245,622 
SOtL. ae 210,344 390,242) 4,682,904 658 17,282] 526,635) 7,606,939 917,535]12,307, 125 
5 UY) De 215,883 424,994) 6,374,910 - - 589,593} 8,176,089} 1,014,587/14,550,999 
1913... 307,634 480,068} 7,201,020 - - 648,899} 9,338,992) 1,128,967/16, 540,012 
1914.... 244,854 227,052) 2,951,676 - - 556,112} 7,051,180 783, 164/10, 002,856 
BOYD. 398, 112 420,275) 5,463,575 - - 493,500} 5,910,624 913, 775)11,374, 199 
A016... 275,176 470,055) 7,050,825 - - 699,202} 9,700,073) 1,169, 257/16, 750,898 
1 5 es 215,302 472, 147/10, 387,234 - - 684,642} 13,902,867] 1,170,4801/25,025,960% 
1913,,..... 211,608 415,870/10,451, 400 7,449 419,521| 747,650} 21,324,857) 1,195,5511/33,495,1712 
1919.... 197,170 285,087] 7,141,641 7,701 331,797| 624,993} 17,104,151 917, 781|24,577,589 
1920.... 129,072 332,493! 7,687,614 8,835 379,348] 749,068] 22,252,062] 1,090,396/30,319, 024 
BO2E..2. 59,599 169,504) 4,407,104 683 17,758} 495,489] 12,882,714 665, 676/17, 307,576 
1922... 17,971 135,261] 3,139,994 - - 293,662} 6,493,513 428,923) 9,633,507 
1923.... 30,752 310,972) 5,360,099 - = 674,428) 15,995,496 985, 400/21,355, 595 


1Included in the totals is additional pig iron made in electric furnaces from scrap metal other than in 
the province of Quebec. The amounts and values were in 1917, 13,691 short tons, with a value of $735,859, 
and in 1918, 24,582 tons, with a value of $1,299,393. 
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4.—Non- Metallic Minerals. 


1.—Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported from 
the United States. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied 
with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The anomaly of 
this situation is heightened if we consider that Canada’s present coalk consumption 
is about 35,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric 
tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 

The coal production in 1923 amounted to 16,990,571 tons, valued at $72,058,986, 
or an average of $4.33 per ton. This represented an increase of 1,833,140 tons or 
7.8 p.c. in quantity as compared with the previous year. The production was 
obtained by mines in which were employed on an average 30,300 men at a wage 
cost of approximately $42,321,990. Referring to production during 1923, Alberta 
held the first place among the coal-producing provinces with an output of 6,854,397 
tons; Nova Scotia followed closely with 6,597,838 tons; the output of coal from the 
mines of British Columbia and Yukon amounted to 2,823,619 tons, while Saskatche- 
wan mined 488,100 tons and New Brunswick 276,617 tons. The quantity of coal 
mined annually in five provinces and the Yukon Territory, from 1909 to 1923, is 
shown comparatively in Table 27. 


27._Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1909-19238. 


New ty Yukon Total 
Nova Saskat- British é 
Years. é Bruns- Alberta. F Terri- produc- | Value. 
Scotia. Sa chewan. Columbia Bee ont 
Short Short Short Short Short Short Short $ 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. toas. tons. 


5,652,089 49,029} 192,125) 1,994,741] 2,606,127 7,364|10,501,475)24, 781, 236 
6,431,142 55,455} 181,156] 2,894,469) 3,330,745 16, 185}12, 909, 152/30, 909, 779 
7,004,420 55,781} 206,779) 1,511,036] 2,542,532 2,840)11, 323, 388)}26, 467, 646 
7, 783,888 44,780} 225,342) 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245)14, 512,829/36, 019, 044 


7,980,073 70,311) 212,897) 4,014,755} 2,714,420 19, 722/15, 012, 178/37, 334,940 
7,370,924 98,049] 232,299) 3,683,015} 2,239,799 13, 443}13,637,529|33, 471,801 
7,463,370) 127,391] 240,107] 3,360,818] 2,065,613 9, 724)13, 267, 023/32,111, 182 
6,912,140} 143,540) 281,300) 4,559,054) 2,584,061 3, 300/14, 483, 395/38 ,817,481 


LOD ase poetics ees 6,327,091 189,095) 355,445) 4,736,368) 2,433,888 4,872)14, 046, 759/43, 199,831 
LOUS SR nn chine thee 5,818,562] 268,212} 346,847] 5,972,816] 2,568,589 2,900}14, 977, 926/55, 192,896 
LOT erica nee. 5,720,373) 179,108} 380,169) 4,964,535) 2,435,933 1, 100}13, 681, 218}54, 413,349 
VO2Z0 Wisc, Aare steels tustd's 6,395,545) 161,164) 349,860] 6,859,346) 2,856,920 763/16, 623,598]77,326,853 
£02 [elas Pieereave aie ac 5,734,928) 188,192} 335,632] 5,909,217| 2,890,291 233)15, 057, 262|72,451, 656 
ML PP oor OO LRIGHAE 5,569,072} 287,513} 382,437) 5,990,911) 2,927,033 465/15, 157, 431/65, 518, 497 
LO2o Maras eve ete 6,597,838]  276,617| 438,100) 6,854,397] 2,823,306 313]16,990,571/72, 058, 986 


2 The total coal imports in the calendar year 1923 amounted to 22,687,320 tons, 
as.compared with 14,257,424 tons in the previous year. The exports of coal of 
domestic production in 1923 amounted to 1,654,406 tons, valued at $10,661,399, or 
an average of $6.44 per ton, as compared with 1,818,582 tons, valued at $11,159,060, 
in 1922. The imports of anthracite and bituminous coal for fiscal years from 1901 
to 1924 are given in Table 30, and the exports from 1903 to 1924 in Table 31. 


al 
1 See map showing sources of Canada’s coal supply, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year Book. 
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28.—_Annual Consumption of Coal in Canada, calendar years 1901-1923. 


R Canadian. Imported. Tons 
Years. | rote) per 

Short tons.| p.c. |Shorttons.| p.c. Aes capita. 
4,912,664 50-5 | 4,810,213 49-5 | 9,722,877 1-810 
5,376,413 51:0 5,165,938 49-0 | 10,542,351 1-927 
6,005,785 52-2 5,491,870 47-8 | 11,507,605 2,055 
6,697, 183 49-2 6,909,651 50-8 | 13,606,834 2-346 
7,032,661 48-9 7,343,880 51-1 | 14,316,541 2-362 
7,927,560 51-7 | 7,398,906 48-3 | 15,326,466 2-425 
8,617,352 45-0 | 10,549,508 55-0 | 19,166,855 2-947 
9,156,478 47-3 | 10,195,424 52-7 | 19,351,902 2-820 
8,913,376 47-9 9,711,826 52-1 | 18,625,202 2-682 
10,532,103 50-2 | 10,488,128 49-8 | 20,970,226 2-960 
9,822,749 40-5 | 14,424,949 59-5 | 24,247,698 3-365 
12,385,696 46-0 | 14,549, 104 54-0 | 26,934,800 3°657 
13,450, 158 42-6 | 18,132,387 57-4 | 31,582,545 4-196 
12,214, 403 45-5 | 14,637,920 54-5 | 26,852,323 3-490 
11,500,480 48-1 | 12,406,212 51-9 | 23,906,692 3-041 
12,348,036 41-3 | 17,517,820 58-7 | 29,865,856 3-717 
12,313,603 37-2 | 20,810,132 62-8 | 33,123,735 4-049 
13,160,731 37-8 | 21,611,101 62-2 | 34,771,832 4-175 
11,849,046 41-1 | 16,982,773 58-9 | 28,831,819 3-401 
5 RTT is tn: Vi Mainia 8 oii Sens Reg es A 14,388,541 40-9 | 20,815,596 59-1 | 35,204,137 4-079 
NO Dee es « stetnies oeche ee 2 aeee BREEDER 13,070,217 41-9 | 18,103,620 58-1 | 31,173,837 3-547 
i Oe EO OCS ORORR EE pe Wess Ah a Re 13,338,849 48-3 | 14,257,424 56:7 | 27,596,273 3-087 
Daa ODA ere aoe (areye sn LvNe rete e¥ePiote cis ante nals 15,336,165 40-3 |. 22,687,320 59-7 | 38,023,485 4-186 


Nors.—For years 1886 to 1900, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 
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29.—Summary Statistics for 19283—Output, Exports, Interprovincial Shipments, 
Imports and Coal made Available for Consumption in Canada, by Provinces. 


(Short tons.) 


Canadian Coal. 


Imported Coal 
Received Shipped pion ee available 
Provinces. from to 4 reat for con- 
Output. other other Exported. U.S.A. Britain. | sumption. 
provinces. provinces. 
Nova Scotia— 
Anthracite..... = = = 35,169 18,570 53,739 
Bituminous..... 6,597,838 - 2,179, 061 679,771 44,426 7,871 3,791,303 
Total....| 6,597,838 — | 2,197,061 679,771 79,595 | 26,441 3,845,042 
New Bruns- 
wick— 
Anthracite..... - - - - 54,556 35, 787 90, 343 
Bituminous..... 276,617 563,598 32,113 115,364 78,842 23,440 795,020 
Total.... 276,617 563,598 32,113 115,364 133,398 59, 227 885,363 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
Anthracite..... - - - 4,303 4,303 
Bituminous.... 82,417 1,263 83,680 
Total.... ~ 82,417 - - 5,566 - 87,983 
Quebec— 
Anthracite..... - - - | 1,611,351 | 205,058 1,816,409 
Bituminous... . - | 1,540,284 - 3 | 2,922,991 237,498 4,700,770 
Wienites sees. - - - - - - 
Total.... — | 1,540,284 - 3 | 4,584,342 | 442,556 6,517,179 
Central 
Ontario— 
Anthracite..... = = = = 3,059,964 2,244 3,062,208 
. Bituminous.... - 24,875 - 877 | 11,717,298 ~ 11, 741, 296 
Renin 2 - §1,3311 - = - = 51,331 
Sub-bituminous - 1,5601 - - - - 1,560 
Total.... - 77,766 - 877 | 14,777, 262 25244 | 14,856,395 
Manitoba and 
Head of 
Lakes— 
Anthracite..... - = = - 138,414 - 138,414 
Bituminous.... - 22,269 - 8,213 2,462,838 - 2,476,894 
Tignes caer = 701,615 = = - - 701,615 
Sub-bituminous ~ 61,064 = - - - 61,064 
Total.... 784, 948 = 8,213 | 2,601,252 - 3,377,987 
Saskatchewan— 
Anthracite..... ~ - - - 2,291 - 2,291 
Bituminous... . = 101,820 - 11,510 1,607 - 91,917 
ignites eres 438,100 | 1,120,447 219,937 - - - 1,338,610 
Sub-bituminous - 29,275 - - - - 29,275 
Total.... 438,100 | 1,251,542 219,937 11,510 3,898 - 1, 462,093 
Alberta— 
Anthracite..... 107 - - - - - 107 
Bituminous....| 3,243,803 18,054 103, 290 605 1,110 - 3,159,072 
Mbignitessecoeee 3,148,995 - 1, 724,456 - - - 1,419,539 
Sub-bituminous 466,492 - 106,340 - - - 360, 152 
Total....| 6,854,397 18,054 | 1,934,086 605 1,110 4,938,870 
British Colum- 
bia and 
Yukon— 
Anthracite..... - - - - 174 - 174 
Bituminous....| 2,823,619 23, 298 62,151 838, 063 17,928 1}. 1,964,627 
hignites!..0--/4- - 71,000 - - 2,331 - 73,331 
Sub-bituminous - 14,441 - - - - 14,441 
Total....| 2,823,619 108,739 62,151 838, 063 20,428 1 2,052,573 
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29.—_Summary Statistics for 1923—Output, Exports, Interprovincial Shipments, 
Imports and Coal made Available for Consumption in Canada, 
by Provinces—concluded. 


(Short tons.) 


e 


Canadian Coal. 


Imported Coal 


Provinces. econo Shipped peuored ee available 
rom to 7; y reat or ccn- 
Output. other other Exported. U.S.A. Britain. | sumption. 


provinces. | provinces. 


Canada— 
Anthracite..... 107 - - — | 4,906,222 | 261,659 5,167,988 
Bituminous....} 12,941,877 | 2,376,615 | 2,376,615 | 1,654,406 | 17,248,298 | 268,810 | 28,804,579 

SHienite! (sc... 3,582,095 | 1,944,393 | 1,944,393 = 2,331 - 3,584,426 
Sub-bituminous 466,492 106,340 106,340 - - - 466, 492 


Total....| 16,990,571 | 4,427,348 | 4,427,348 | 1,654,406 | 22,156,851 | 530,469 | 38,023,485 


1 Includes all coal shipped to any point in Ontario from western mines. 


The apparent consumption during 1923 amounted to 38,023,485 tons, as com- 
pared with 27,596,273 tons in the preceding calendar year. In 1923, the 
output was 16,991,000 tons, the quantity exported amounted to 1,650,000 tons, 
and imports to 22,700,000 tons, resulting in an apparent consumption of 38,000,000 
tons. The data given in Tables 28 and 29 show the amount of coal made available 
for consumption in the entire country for a period of 23 years and in each of the 
provinces during 1923. The data of output and of interprovincial shipments 
were compiled from monthly statements furnished by the coal operators. 


30._Imports into Canada of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal for Home 
Consumption, fiscal years 1901-1924. 


Fiscal Years. Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, 
Free of Duty. Dutiable. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ 
LOO Ure terarteye tev crorakays, o¥a,dvere-ateotala a rorelersievsvoraeve srble aie eatesveversiors 1,933,283 7,923,950 2,516,392 4,956,025 
GU 2 Be mmrterciacrcteete traces sisrerccaicvreaca leo cratcleitentioeielereeiesuereste 1,652,451 7,021,939 3,047,392 5,712,058 
OOS cerecratehc Be elescytie a tid cine ie even aie orcs. thats een e der eicceciocte 1,456, 713 7,028,664 3,511,421 7,776,717 
EQOA Mie redial Neto cinte ore terscorh ave Ge csebera mroerase vars e onererareente aebestee 2,275,018 | 10,461,223 4,053,900 9,108,208 
QO Deere tect eva Scie shcle micceveterersieiereicterarvinls nis cisctrecie rich ae arte ete 2,604,137 | 12,093,371 4,176,274 8,022,896 


2,200,863 | 10,304,303 | 4,495,550 8,360,349 
2,014,846 | 9,487,574 | 3,807,604 7,491,045 
3,091,159 | 14,199,609 | 7,640,121 | 14,843,789 
3,059,663 | 14,034,020 | 6,763,352 | 18,151,449 
3,152,851 | 14,456,315 | 7,017,271 | 13,070,343 


3,465,774 | 15,750,340 | 7,745,571 | 14,597,268 
4,118,379 | 19,306,639 | 10,500,662 | 20,333,268 
4,237,310 | 20,399,279 | 11,060,910 | 20,447,587 
4,385,799 | 20,734,126 | 13,754,244 | 26,140,676 
4,383,497 | 20,927,539 | 9,124,499 | 16,135,920 


4,429,143 | 20,460,571 | 9,631,101 | 10,219,206 
4,572,440 | 22,806,156 | 12,931,075 | 19,270,270 
5,256,294 | 28,047,226 | 16,400,000 | 46,277,715 
4,752,788 | 26,191,798 | 16,569,025 | 44,411,207 
5,090,767 | 32,647,759 | 12,552,910 | 27,424,870 


4,839,559 | 39,058,148 | 15,407,996 | 72,239,952 
4,416,255 | 39,000,610 | 12,752,059 | 39,258,115 
3,162,113 | 28,159,041 | 11,166,937 | 44,025,436 
4,849,372 | 44,005,106 | 15,637,812 | 44,382,011 


Norre.—Anthracite coal dust is included under Anthracite coal. For previous years, see Year Book, 
1911, page 420. 1 Nine months. 
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31.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1903-1924. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ 
T9038 Jee cabts dine ere meets LOZ GOL 0,042, A484 Mi OTA eo cctste crate Meiers aeete 1,498,820 3,703,765 
LOO Si. aati cesses soe ae 1,646,505 45346, 660s) LOLGE Hlware ance 1,512,487 4,466, 258 
L905 MES acto crete oes ee otoe 1,615,322 8 Go0%802 a LOO cerca oe cee eee 1,971, 124 6,032,764 
L90G SRS cB iecttlon stealth» 1,820,411 4648; LOSS OIC. ctv rte ae atte cates 1,899, 185 6,817,035 
1907 (9 months)........... 1,285, 8463) 85846; 4027 WOES. sob. os Set iine ste ees 1,902,010 8,684, 038 
LOO8 Maree ake oer aaah: < bare S77 208: 48810) 284) NL OO aera cenenee tare ide nai: 1,826,639 | 10,169,722 
LOO sera. deters Meteor cette notte ens 1,613,892 A 3500;2247||(WOZ 0 ee aa nettees ee trecctasienet: 2,120,138 13,183,666 
TOMO Re cee ttececs, Sens .cyetcicten ot foc 1,826,339 SOLS TAI Mall VOD ee erase ste ahue iene 2,277,202 16,501,478 
TOUT sciatever tte witiesvelereveyeratoheuete 2,315,171 G5 OLA OOS NV AG22 seen ence lowes crimes 1,953,053 13,182,440 
1 Rea ce iar ere ercicke 1,494, 756 AT OS8y Le Sorleho aoinemucircerwatries.s heroin 2,089, 438 12,956,615 
TOTO Sai ela beh entails eee 2,055,993 DODO NOSS || TOZAR. Ree an cc tcicie-ote oeite 1,217,835 7,842,259 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailmg in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling off of production in the United States, the 
Dominion Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed C. A. Magrath as Fuel Con- 
troller for Canada, charging him in the first place with the duty of stimulating 
shipments to Canada, and eventually extending his powers until they included 
the work of controlling prices and directing coal-mining operations in Canada. Mr. 
Magrath concluded his duties as Fuel Controller in March, 1919, but in the summer 
of 1922 it was again found necessary to provide machinery to handle the adminis- 
trative problems directly related to the tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage. 
The Dominion Fuel Board, with Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, as chairman, was constituted on November 25, 1922, to meet 
the need for a standing organization definitely responsible for the systematic study _ 
of the fuel position of the Dominion. A summary of the known coal resources of 
Canada was given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying 
table is reproduced as Table 32. 


32.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal. 
(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including seams of 


Including seams of 1 foot or over to a depth of 4,000 feet. 2 Piette rwnk a" 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. 
Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 
Provinces or Districts. oe 
Calculation based on actual Approximate Approximate 
thickness and extent. estimate. estimate. | 
Area, Class of } Thousands] Area, ,; Thousands| Area, | Thousands 
sq.miles.| Coal.3 of tons. |sq.miles.} of tons. |sq.miles.| of tons. 
Nova Scotia........... 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,911,817 73 2,639, 000 
New Brunswick........ - B = 121 151,000 - 
OntariOwaaackre sees - L = 10 25,000 ~ - 
Manitobas stm. eonpaeet L = 48 160,000 - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 806 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382,500,000 491,271,000 - 
Alberta: tccssuscsheee 25,300 B 3, 223,800 56,3755 |182, 183, 600 203 | 12,700,000 
A&B rad 100,000 - - 
ae A&B | 28,771, 24: 44,907,700 11 2,160,000 
British Columbia...... 439 3 1 a 60,000 6, 196{ 5, 136,000 a a 
= 250,000 - - 
BY Akon: rcs de SAR ee tee “| ib & 2, 840{ 4,690, 000 ik Us 
Northwest Territories. ~ L = 300 | 4,800,000 - = 
Arctic Islands.......... - B = 6,000 | 6,000,000 - - 
Motaly.....saeceae se 26, 219 — |414,804,1932) 85,194 | 801,986,117 287 | 17,499,000 


1 See ‘‘Coal, Coke and Hera published by the Imperial] Mineral Resources Bureau, ‘ 
2 The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 
3 A=Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L—Lignite. 
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World’s Production.—The total known production of the world in 1922 
amounted to about 1,200,000,000 long tons, toward which Canada contributed 
13,500,000 long tons or about 1-1 p.c. Table 33 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 
the years from 19138 to 1922. 


33.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1922. 
(In thousands of long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


: Aves Union of 

United | British 4 ; New et 

Years imeriowe) |) Wadia. Canada. | Australia. Poland. pate 
rica. 
287,431 16,208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
265,665 16,464 12,176 12,445 2,276 © 9,125 
253,208 17, 104 11,846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
256,376 17,254 12,932 9,812 2,257 10,966 
248,500 18, 213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
227, 749 20,722 13,373 10,949 2,084 10,692 
229,780 22,628 12,131 10,525 1,848 9,162 
231,000 17,640 14,800 13,000 1,800 10, 200 
aust 169; 720 18,964 lay itl 13, 287 1,809 10,501 
Deeb rsth Whe, ate - a ate PRIUS ae. che. 65) Cora NOLS 5 ooo os ane 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,858 9,126 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
al tia is i wane ) 
Years. Germany.| Belgium, | France. ee Poland. hey eg Japan. Aion 

1 OR Ae See, aes Ie 274, 264 22,474 40,188 - - 1,843 20,973 508,893 
TOT Ate e Gerke hee See 241, 288 16,445 26,141 - - 1,898 21,935 458,505 
EOUD peasie See aes od 230,889 13,950 19,219 = - 2,226 20,161 474,660 
EOE orcttote co sereists 246,606 16,592 20,968 - - 2,613 22,534 526,873 
POUT Se aeanacr ae oe 258,639 14,691 28,427 - - 8,001 25,938 581,609 
TOUS wcrc ae te oes 256,979 13,668 25,899 - - 4,804 27,579 605,546 
NOUG Paso ecto oe 199,160 18,190 19,645 27,000 - 5,271 30,000 487,638 
NODO Meas cause se 239,285 22,029 34,114 30,587 6,553 5,251 28,775 587, 737 
1 eat Shor lo OR a 255,071 21,401 37,934 82,174 7,716 3,978 25,799 452,139 
LOD Oe crea emapnare ares 262,878 20,868 43,118 28,385 24,011 4,525 27,420 425,849 


2.—Asbestos. 


Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The value of the 
annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to $7,522,506 
in 1923, so that, aside from coal, asbestos is now one of the most important non- 
metallic mineral products. In 1922, the world’s production amounted to 190,500 
tons; of this tonnage Canada produced 163,706 tons or 85-9 p.c., Rhodesia, 14,249 
tons or 7:5 p.c., South Africa, 1,668 tons or 0-9 p.c., Russia, 5,673 tons and the 
United States, 27 tons. 

Quebec.—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The workable deposits of chief importance 
are confined to a serpentine belt near Black lake and Thetford. The serpentine 

of this belt generally occurs as disconnected masses, but occasionally it forms mountain 
ridges of considerable altitude, notably near Black lake. The veins of asbestos 
traverse the serpentine in all directions, and as a rule the fibre les at right angles 
to the walls of the veins. The veins vary in width from + inch to $ inch, and occas- 
ionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of good quality 
and well adapted for spinning. Included in the Thetford and Black lake area are 
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the East Broughton deposits, where the serpentine occurs enclosed in a highly 
quartzose slate, probably of pre-Cambrian age. In the Danville area, asbestos 
up to 3 inch in length occurs abundantly, and the whole of the serpentine is impreg- 
nated with fine, short fibre, giving a first-class milling material. 

Open-cut methods of mining are,adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly allthe mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. 


34.—_Production of Asbestos and Asbestic in Canada, calendar years 1909-1923. 


Years. Asbestos. Asbestic. Total. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
1900 00s Se othe eee Ree eee 63,349 2,284,587 . 23,951 17,188 87,300 2,301,775 
TOTO «tons creeibererehds sonar cat 77,508 2,555,974 24,707 17,629 102,215 2,573,603 
TOUS sicg ctcte att ae mieten eens 101,393 2,922,062 26,021 21,046 127,414 2,943,108 
1G12 my). bok. deetearies aaa 111,561 3,117,572 24,740 19,707 136,301 3,137,279 
LQTS Jaci tots steric tra sieves ereet aes 136,951 3,830,909 24,135 19,016 161,086 3,849,925 
OTA DS Siketueccte s erttererermartereae 96,542 2,892,266 21,031 17,540 Aweore 2,909,806 
MOLD AG. aor. e area ieee saloon ere 111,142 3,553,166 25,700 21,819 136,842 3,574, 985 
CO AR, Sen RRS ye, eae 133,439 5,199,797 20,710 29,072 154,149 5,228,869 
OWA eR ABO OOO SAN ee AON cee 135,502 7,183,099 18,279 47,284 153,781 7,230,383 
DOT Se rise each ake boeremalieate 141,462 8,936,804 16,797 33,993 158, 259 8,970,797 
UG T OM ae SSR ohncrl catia eteho gee 136,765 | 10,909,452 22,471 65,917 159, 236 10,975,369 
MOZO Re cscs oth ovs tiene euchsustexe eevettets 167,731 | 13,677,841 20,956 57,601 188, 687 13,735,442 
LO en anes celeste eee 92,761 4,906, 230 1 1 92,761 4,906,230 
1922 re coe caste tteeMessecen eR 163,706 5,552,723 1 1 163,706 5,502,123 
1928 eee ck Ae NN Foe 231,482 7,522,506 1 a 231,482 7,522,506 


1 Included with asbestos. 


3.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,300,000 in 1910 to $5,884,618 in 1923. The producing gas wells are situated in 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex and Bruce, in Ontario, 
at Moncton, New Brunswick, and at Medicine Hat and vicinity, in Alberta. The 
quantity of gas sold or used in 1923 was over 15,937,000 million feet. Of the total 
value, Ontario was credited with about 51 p.c. 


Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum comes almost entirely from 
the province of Ontario. The production of Canada in 1923 was 170,169 barrels, 
of which 159,400 barrels came from Ontario and 8,826 barrels from New Brunswick. 
The principal producing oil fields are situated in the peninsula of southwestern 
Ontario between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated within 
an area underlain by Devonian strata, usually in an anticlinal axis, and the petroleum 
is largely obtained from the horizons in the Onondaga at varying depths in the 
different localities. The Alberta production in 1923 was 1,943 barrels, a decline of 
3,665 barrels from the previous year’s total and 9,089 barrels from the 1920 record. 
Wells near Black Diamond, Turner Valley field, were responsible for the main portion 
of the production. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
production is chiefly from Windsor, Nova Scotia, Hillsborough, New Brunswick, 
Paris, Ontario, and Gypsumville, Manitoba. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum 
in New Brunswick is of very high grade. There are also extensive deposits in British 
Columbia which are being worked by one company only. Nearly 50 p.c.of Canada’s 
production is exported in crude forms. Beds of gypsum are associated with the 


lower Carboniferous limestones in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The mineral 


occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing Salina formation of Upper Silurian age. 


See 
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Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from Windsor, Ontario, 
but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much attention. The 
deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina formation of Upper Silurian age, in which the 
beds of the mineral sometimes reach a thickness of 250 feet. The production in 1923 
was 202,397 tons, as compared with 181,794 tons in 1922. 


5.—Clay Products and Structural Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—The widespread clays of glacial and post-glacial age that 
often completely hide the underlying rocks over considerable areas of the St. Law- 
rence lowlands have furnished the material for numerous brick and tile industries, 
both in Ontario and Quebec. The brick production in 1923 was about 396,400,000 
as compared with 401,800,000 in 1922. 

Cement.—The raw materials for the manufacture of Portland cement are 
found throughout.the St. Lawrence lowlands, and support a number of large 
industries. Some of these utilize the deposits of clay and calcium-carbonate marl 
which accumulated in lakes scattered over the uneven surface of the glacial 
moraines, while others use Paleozoic limestone. The production of cement 
increased from 5,752,885 brl. in 1921 to 6,943,972 brl. in 1922, and 7,543,589 
bri. in 1923. 


33.—Production of Cement in Canada, calendar years 1902-1923. 


Years. Natural rock cement. Portland cement. Total cement. 
: Brl. $ Brl. $ Brl. $ 
DOOLEY ae hes NE eee 127,931 98 , 932 594,594 1,028,618 722,525 1,127,550 
OOS Se yctoiere Scie: ote eyarecacioiehinaes 92,252 74,655 627,741 1,150,592 719, 993 1,225, 247 
LOGE av ate halnerdsietoce mens 56,814 50,247 910,358 1,287,992 967,172 1,338,239 
NOOO Fees nice ces aeisielsys oe ne 14, 184 10,274 1,346,548 1,913,740 1,360,732 1,924,014 
LQOG Ar eklete es 1a. oat bes 8,610 6,052 2,119,764 | 3,164,807 2,128,374 3,170,859 
MOO Gacpeyotnsc evel svataye cinerea sore 5,775 4,043 2,436,093 3,777,328 2,441,868 3,781,371 
TY cot acsea tots ALS RR Levee 1,044 815 2,665, 289 3,709,139 2,666,333 3,709,954 
1 cr Ne a aS - - | 4,067,709 | 5,345,802 | 4,067,709 | 5,345,802 
19NIDS PRE OITA... = - | 4,753,975 | 6,412,215 | 4,753,975 | 6,412,215 
LUE ieee icine Ske 2 - | 5,692,915 | 7,644,537 | 5,692,915 | 7,644,537 
TEN RSS IS One Re TORY _ - | 7,132,732 | 9,106,556 | 7,132,732 | 9,106,556 
LULL Neat. 3 - | 8,658,805 | 11,019,418 | 8,658,805 | 11,019,418 
OTT ee en, eee eae pai = - | 7,172,480 | 9,187,924] 7,172,480] 9,187,924 
Te pane Canam = - | 5,681,032 | 6,977,024] 5,681,032 | 6,977,024 
$040: Frere hh ee hnce cree - - | 5,369,560 | 6,547,728 | 5,369,560 | 6,547,728 
gage ke OS 7) em = - | 4,768,488 |. 7,724,246 | 4,768,488 | 7,724,246 
POT ie A Ase = - | 3,591,481 | 7,076,503 | 3,591,481 | 7,076,503 
is eee ek tn = - | 4,995,257 | 9,802,433 | 4,995,257 | 9,802,433 
“Cy apt Mie Ae aR - - | 6,651,980 | 14,798,070 | 6,651,980 | 14,798,070 
OST rsh pai ond = - | 5,752,885 | 14,195,143 | 5,752,885 | 14,195,143 
1 Se GS EA - - | 6,943,972 | 15,438,481 | 6,943,972 | 15,438,481 
TAOS SM LR hte 3 = - | 7,543,589 | 15,064,661! 7,543,589 | 15,064,661 
36.—Imports into Canada of Portland Cement, fiscal years 1898-1924. 
Fiscal : Duty Fiscal : Duty 
years Quantity.| Value. paid. vente Quantity.| Value. paid. 
Cwt. $ $ Cwt. $ $ 

LER an tare reine 1,073,058 355,264 JOT, OOSP 1912 «nis. tyeverie Pines 2,592,025 936,425 292,914 
TSOO a aieteion ese 1,300,424 467,994 TAT TAG GIS ae ie Bntste ces: 4,958,814] 1,955,177| 597,727 
OU aR fe hrce Bat ary csr 1,301,361 498, 607 TATSOG 2 || AQUA Mer, fecnerin cs ots: 709, 104 322,564 69,658 
ROOM state cock 1,612,432 654,595 LO, DOO LOUGIas cee eel 287,402 123,613 26,034 
aes fos 4 esiae Sccsiact 1,971,616 BBREGBYAI “BRR R 7 GY:tl abt (Gee onsen nection 94,136 37,048 9,382 
OUD Sratetivays\ siete, <° C5 2,316,853 868,131 ZU; OOAW UGTA wxetsie-trenas coere sc. 63,074 29,719 6,307 
BE Ursa ties Givietelole die 2,476,388 995,017 DOO COIL OLS Sec aera, «archaeon 26,243 17,417 2,624 
BESO Diese atsjelelaoheve.0.5, «votes 3,228,394] 1,234,649 BOA, S86G||- LOO rere atass ere olsies = 26,687 26,437 2,667 
ROMM NR Nisane ca seats 2,848,582 963,839 929,042) L920. ios crce secs st 45,458 47,156 3,720 
(Ea ie ee eee 1,551,493 523,120 MO QRZ OULG AT ices aera. avers 132,187 153,513 10,502 
BM geet Sos 5 core ut 2,427,381 852,041 ZOO DAD O22 ho da ne concn eas 24,952 34,304 1,920 
BOOP ss «ices -scceyt 1,460,850] .475,676 REQSO7G I AGZ3 x crte ae sore: 112,610 90,849 8,494 
LO pes 2 ota.0ic Fe 0104 490,809 158,487 BT OBA LOD a iis cisiare'e/s0:e:0 6/26 61,466 75,758 4,412 
MMS oan tigate) = 1, 283, 721 494,081 138,969 ; 


1 Nine months. 
84111—24 
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VII.—WATER POWERS. 
1.—Water Powers of Canada.! 


Prior to the world war, the price of fuels was so low that ample motive power 
could be secured through their agency at such reasonable cost that the development 
of water power only took place where the natural facilities greatly favoured it or 
where coal costs were relatively high. With the advent of war, coal costs soared and 
supplies became uncertain; at the same time, power requirements became vastly 
greater and stimulated the development of water power. The return of peace has 
not produced any marked amelioration in the coal situation, while the gradual 
revival of industrial activity is steadily increasing the demand for power which the 
end of the war had considerably reduced. 


At the present time, water power development is active wherever conditions 
are favourable, and there can be little doubt that this activity will be increased 
with the improvement of financial and industrial conditions. 


The United States Geological Survey in 1921 issued an atlas illustrating the 
water power resources of the world, which it places at 439,000,000 horsepower, 
43-3 p.c. of which is in Africa and 14-1 p.c. in North America. 

In Table 1, which is based upon the latest official or other reliable information 
available, are listed the more important water power countries, together with their 
population and developed water power. It is interesting to note that, with the 
exception of Norway and Switzerland, Canada has the greatest per capita devel- 
opment, and next to the United States, the greatest actual development. 


1.—Developed Water Power of Leading Countries, 19238. 


Population Developed Water Power. 
Countries. iD H.P. (in | Per 1,000 

thousands). thousands).| population. 

CHa Gant ax. s ete elie eee Aceh, ea AL, 0 totes: ecinet ak eee 9,085 3,227 355 
chicks i fap a ae eg Sk ae OL een oo A SA lee tee er Babel trl 40,000 2,200 55 
Gernigiy ors ck ahs Pee ee ee SRE ee | A A 8 oper ie At ork aa 60,000 1,000 17 
CLG Webel sti Sra lakehns hgh wale aroha Macyeten ae eas the eiaia ater EMEA Sie Pals Mtoe: aol omperesame 39,000 2,300 59 

JAPAN) oe ee ee an at Ra ahs SEM eee 60,000 1,500 23 
INOS WAS Bec SBR Fae tate tcc Rae bed Oe ae Bee ei a ee 2,700 1,820 627 
Swedenk ch. tte ete ce ae ae eee Ae ee eee one aes 6, 000 1,600 266 
Syatzerland ny Stee ats ae eee alr emcee Fe ey one ene eRe 4,000 1,750 437 
United: Stateside cevatenrers tater eodiner, poglucter.tere eae eteralioe ovate 109,830 10,455 95 


With this brief reference to the water powers of the world, we may proceed to a~ 
more particular consideration and analysis of those of the Dominion. It has already 
been shown that Canada is richly endowed with water power resources and is in the 
forefront as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial 
centre throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has 
within easy transmission distance ample reserves for the future. Over 90 p.c. of 
the prime motive power of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro power. 
The main spring of industrial progress in the central provinces, which have no indi- 
genous coal supplies, is water power. ‘Table 2 shows the distribution of available 
and developed power in Canada. ‘ 


1Bv J. B. Challies, C.E., M.E.I.C. 
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2.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, Feb. 1, 1924. 


Available 24-hour power 
at 80 p.c. efficiency. 


At estimated 
Provinces. flow for Turbine 
At ordinary | maximum | installation. 
minimum development 
flow. | (dependable 


for 
6 months). 


h.p. h.p. h.p. 

FSIS HRC OLLI Dia ents sheen a oe EG Sto Sc siatecs sears Pad vies 1,931, 142 5,103,460 sooLOln 
TAM Dash iirite ake Fen a ote 03) Sodas Necks wk evant cs Pe Saye eis stone, he 475, 281 1,137,505 33,067 
Saat MeCN eWaNle ent mer nase ticks ob eioe tte aes ose ap este osese mie 513,481 1,087,756 - 
NPAC EO Seen ey ihe eA a Cae eee oe EE 3,270,491 5,769,444 162,025 
OVNI) oie ocho Ea Rae ro RET ie EE ore BE ae RR ene 4,950,300 6,808, 190 1,445, 480 
OUODE CA ce ees Saree ee ee ee EAE CRE Seta Maree cs 6,915,244 11,640,052 1,116,398 
NGS Fibt gw Olean marsterne aes rotors H iaetasem hte inne carats ,406 0, 07 44,539) 
INGE MS LXOU SF ora P ts ty OID RR HERE eCRICIES y en enE ea 20,751 128, 264 54,950: 
Prince Edward Tsland aL POH TERI aLeIE RTE ie Dao are ee 3,000 5,270 2,239: 
Yukon-and: Northwest Lerritoriesw:.c.. sce. coats olds aes 125, 220 275,250 13,199 

Rota gerd gies ene oe Oa eA Lane 18,255,316 32,075,998 3,227,414 


The figures in columns 1 and 2 in the above table represent 24-hr. power, 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop or 
the head possible of concentration, is definitely known or at least well established. 
Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or lesser power capacity, which are not as yet 
recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern districts. Nor 
is any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers 
and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads may be created by the con- 
struction of power dams, excepting only at such points as definite studies have been 
carried out and the results made matters of record. 


The figures in column 3 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion. These figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 1 and 2 for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water power resources developed to date. The 
actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 380 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 3. 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present recorded water 
power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of 41,700,000 
h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents only 8 p.c. of the 
present recorded water power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, the detailed analyses which have been made 
of the water power resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have disclosed most advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. 
It is estimated that the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 
and 300,000 commercial h.p. These figures provide for a diversity factor between 
installed power and consumers’ demands. 


Table 3 analyses the developed water power, and shows the extent to which the 
great pulp and paper industry of the Dominion owes its development to water power. 
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The statistics concerning the central station industry are further analysed in 
Table 4. The territory served by and the primary power installed in central sta- 
tions are graphically indicated on the map facing page 390 and the diagram facing 
page 392 of the 1921 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. The statistics 
concerning the pulp and paper industry are analysed in Table 5. 

During 1923, installations were made which amounted to practically 255,000 
h.p., this figure including both new construction and the erection of new turbines 
and generators in existing water power stations. At the present time there are new 
develcpments either in course of construction or actively projected, the ultimate 
capacity of which is more than 900,000 h.p. There is every indication that for a 
long time to come the development of water power in Canada will make great and 
continued progress. 

3.—Developed Water Power in Canada, Feb. 1, 1924. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. 
Provinces. In In Pulp In Per 1,000 
Central and Paper other Total.4 popula- 
Stations.1 Mills.2 industries.3 tion.® 
BrishiColum biacsenon aac eater: 242,401 55,140 57,976 BoOOFOLG 642 
Albentachc tein rae e ras eet tic apne 82,380 = 687 33,067 52 
Sackatchewan-a nate ote kee neil: - - - = = 
Manitob aasesas came dosti are meee 145, 625 - 16,400 |. 162,025 252 
OvibarVOn os mich eicienene ele tan Ge  Staees 1,142,403 174, 189 128, 888 1,445,480 477 
Quebec Meant Rach ae scan ise > Sei acted ey 791,795 237, 232 87,371 1,116,398 457 
Newubmmsyicl:s siete ose neers 23,618 13,728 7,198 44,539 112 
INOVaSCotia® Sum crete es xs eesti acee 23,196 | 17831 14,423 54,950 103 
Prince Hidward Tslanc! ja) hye merce ee 288 - 1,951 2,239 25 
SULOM Ween sere ecradet Gite hiaaishecmeeeneee ce 10,000 - 3,199 13,199 TlOSin 
‘ Canada see nocsc rae ee ee 2,411,701 497,620 318,093 | 3,227,414 353 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water rower 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this total, pulp and paper companies 
purchase from the hydro-power centra] stations, totalled in column 1, 96,985 b.p.in Ontario, 131,120 h.p. 
in Quebec and 650 h.p. in New Brunswick. The total hydro power utilized in the pulp and paper industry 
is therefore 726,375 h.p. 3 Includes only water power actually aeveloped in connection with industries 
other than the central station and the pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase blocks of 
power from the central stations totalled in cclumn1. 4 Total of all turbines and water wheels installed 
in Canada. 5 Average of developed water power per 1,000 population. 


4.—Developed Water Power in Canada utilized in the Central Electric Station 
Industry, Feb. 1, 1924. 


Commercial Stations.! | Municipal Stations.? Total. 
Installation. Installation. Installation. 
Provinces $$$ a 
No.| Gener- Tarhine No.| Gener-| Tur- |Ne.| Gener- ee: H.P. | Total 
ator iH p ator bine ator cin is per turbine 
K.V.A. oP TREN AG eae bes, K.V.A. Wit station.| H.P. 


British Columbia] 24] 153,686) 232,356 8 6,353} 10,045) 32] 160,039 4,108 7,375| 242,401 
Alberta........... 3] 22,250| 32,380] — x -| 3] 22,250] 2,414! 10,793] 32,380 
Saskatchewan....] —- - -| - - -| - - - - = 
Manitoba.........| 4] 58,350] 78,400} 2] 57,312) 67,225] 6| 115,662/ 6,935] 24,271) 145,625 
Ontariownec seer 69] _ 395,659) 503,375) 37] 457,472] 639,028] 106) 853,131 4,109} 10,777}1,142,403 
@Milebec. ashe sues: 79| 606,813} 771,820} 17) 14,962} 19,975) 96) 621,775 3,552 8,248] 791,795 
New Brunswick. . 7 8,460 11,708 3 9,363} 11,910} 10 17,823 1,073 2,361) 23,613 
Nova Scotia...... 9 3, 204 8,749] 12} 15,389) 19,447) 21 18,593 828 1,124) 23,196 
Prince Edward I.. 7 331 288) - - - a 331 32 41 288 
AU ON Ee ceecen ake 1 6,000 10,000} - - - 1 6,900 5,000} 10,000} 10,000 
Canada........ 203)1, 254, 753/1,644,071) 79) 560,851| 767,630) 282/1,815, 604 3, 682 8,552/2,411,701 
1 Commercial Stations include all privately owned. 2 Municipal stations include all publicly owned. 


Norz.—Statistics in this table are based upon a census of the industry made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the Dominion Water Power Branch. 
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5.—Developed Water Power in Canada utilized in the Pulp and Paper ADSUESEY 
_Feb. 1, 1924. 


Installed and Purchased Power—H.P. 


No. Turbine installation in the Total Total 
of Industry. Purchased] yy gro. | Utilized 
Provinces. Mills. Lie GST OE RT hai Elec. hes In- 
: ydro- lectric ; ustry 
ee Electric | Total.3 | Power. Seuss (Col. 4+- 
; drive.? io Col. 5).é 
British Columbia................ 5 26,790 28,350 55,140 = 28,350 55, 140 
ON TATION wer eo orenir ice Saas oes 46 89,066 85,123 174, 189 96,985 182,108 271,174 
ROTO DS Ohara iin. a eet oe Sei eae 56 151, 792 85,440 237, 232 131, 120 216,560 368, 352) 
New bminswiCiccr. Was hee ts 4 2,668 11,060 13, 728 650 11,710 14,378 
Nova OCOtian ste sustains 10 17,251 80 hoor - 80 17,33 
Canada...... BRS NE ase SNe ne 121 | 287,587 | 210,053 | 497,620 | 228,755 | 438,898 726,375 


1 Tncludesall turbines actually insta]led in the industry and directly driving millequipment. ? Includes 
all turbines actually installed in the industry and transmitting power through electric drive. *% Total of 
the turbine capacity actually installed in the industry. 4 Includes only power purchased from hydro- 
electric central stations for the operation of pulp and paper mills. 5 Total] of the hydro-electric power used 
in the industry. § Total of the water power used in the industry. 


2.—Central Electric Stations. 


The development of the central electric power industry was greatly stimu- 
lated during the war by the urgent need of power for the manufacture of war 
munitions. In Table 6 will be found statistics of the number of central electric 
stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse power, kilowatt 
hours generated and number of subscribers for the seven-year period ended 1923, 
together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended for salaries 
and wages. 


—Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-1923. 


Number] Gppita] |,Revenue| Total | Kilowatt) gp. Persons | Salaries 

Years. of fe te a from sale} horse hours a em- and 
stations.1| ™VESte- | of power.| power. |generated. SEE Sh ployed. wages. 

$ $ (thous- $ 

sands.) 

LU ea ons ee 666 | 356,004, 168/44,536,848) 1,844,571 - - 8,847) 7,777, 715 
OLS i 795 | 401,942, 402/53,549, 133) 1,841,114 - - 9,696)}10, 354, 242 
S910 es tate 805 | 416,512,010/57,853,392| 1,907,135) 5,497,204 - 9, 656/11, 487, 132 
1920 Aicdacrarseeee> 819 | 448,273, 642/65, 705,060] 1,897,024] 5,894,867] 894,158 10, 693/14, 626, 709 
O22, Rupp 857 | 484,669, 451/73,376,580| 1,977,857] 5,614,132} 973,212 10, 714/15, 234, 678 
LG Q2IN, ste cceet aaners 905 | 568,068, 752/82, 328,866 2; 258,398 6,740,750] 1,053,545 10, 684/14, 495, 250 
PRES As ae 532 | 581,472,583|91, 141, 296) 2,423,845) 8,099,192) 1,122,900 11,094) 14, 784,038 


‘Excluding non-generating stations in 1923. 


The primary power equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 
2,423,845 h.p. in 1923. This included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating 
engines and turbines and internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power 
machines greatly predominated over the other prime movers, providing over 94 
p.c. of the total capacity, with steam turbines, steam reciprocating engines and 
internal combustion engines making up the remaining 6 p.c. Not included in the above 
were steam engines and internal combustion engines, with a capacity of 149,572 h.p. 
or 6-5 p.c. of the total water power capacity, installed in water power stations as 
auxiliary or standby equipment. 
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Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 159 
steam reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1923, only 16 in 
number, or about 10 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 
2,000 h.p., with 5 units averaging over 5,000 h.p., but there were only 38 steam 
turbines in the industry and these were confined to 20 stations, whereas the 641 
water wheels and turbines averaged over 3,500 h.p. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces, 
lignite coal is used for the steam engines and gasoline, oil distillates and producer 
gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 262 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1923, 
144 or over 50 p.c. were in Saskatchewan, 50 in Alberta and 16 in Manitoba. 

During 1923 the fuel stations produced an aggregate of 158,023,000 kilowatt 
hours at a cost for fuel of $2,638,888, or at an average of 1-67c. per kilowatt hour. 
‘This production was, however, less than 2 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric 
stations producing over 98 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in hydraulic stations 
consumed fuel valued at $680,064, but no record is available of their output of 
current. 

The distribution by provinces of the electric energy generated in central electrie 
stations throughout Canada is shown in Table 7 for the calendar years 1921, 1922 
cand 1923. In the latter year more than 85 p.c. of the total generated electrie energy 
‘was produced in the leading industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebee. From 
‘Table 9 it is seen that the total of electric energy exported in the fiscal year ended . 
March 31, 1924, was 1,400,231,340 kilowatt hours or about 17 p.c. of the amount 
produced in the calendar year 1923, the nearest corresponding period. 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated in the calendar years 1921-1923, 
by Provinces. 


Kilowatt hours Kilowatt hours 
(‘‘000’’ omitted). : (‘000 omitted). 
Provinces. —— Provinces. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. | 1922, 1923. 

Prince Edward I.. 1,271 1,368 1,431] Saskatchewan...... 64,295 57,624 60,090 
Nova Scotia....... 34,330 86,910 41,848) Alberta...:........ 115,580 122,568 122,113 
NewjBrunswick.... 80,351 37,009} . 37,521) British Columbia.. 499,095 522,675 577, 240 
Quebec.............] 1,790,805] 2,539,874) 2,816,397) Yukon.............} 8,927 8,637 11,358 
OntaTriowrt haces 2,808, 246) 3,151,460] 4, 121,733 | | 
Manitoba.......... 271,232) 262,625) 309,461 Total asics | 5,614,132) 6,740,750} 8,099,192 


' Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were 
administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until September 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The statistics published in connection with 
these Acts are given in Tables 8 and 9. The number of electric light companies 
registered under the above-mentioned Act (see Table 8) has increased from 398 in 
1910 to 1,229 in 1924, and the export of electric energy from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in 1911 to 1,400,231,340 kilowatt hours in 1924. 
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8.—Number of Electric Light and Power Companies registered under the Electricity 
Inspection Act in the fiscal years 1915-1924. 


Provinces. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924, 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island................. 6 6 7 7 8 11 11 11 12 12 
Novarscotials.cccs ssice vee ges NE atin 35 35 38 36 37 37 45 55 59 61 
INewebrunswickes sin ccs csi cee oe atin 24 24 23 25 25 27 28 30 38 45 
UCSD CEs Mints evctel ale false srsie Slrge arate poses 53 61 79 94} 133 140 | 184] 216 | 226 280 
ONT ATI Oss Feta spe taien cy eiarsrohea spon evasg ers wisveycdeik> 282 | 287] 308 | 317 | 328 328 371 | 419 | 424 480 
Manitoba. Lasdfetneko nisin crete elon esrb otes ole 16 16 18 20 23 23 25 46 59 63 
Packavehewalwaacsaucccda aes cscs iet 54 54 58 59 65 86 93 101 | 118 131 
PANDO Utes weatteniaciacee telat) pieces 36 36 41 45 47 53 46 65 76 108 
Britisiay Colum bide. paeas-cme seit ae <6 55 55 60 60 62 63 77 82 84 49 
PYM ISOMER Cre seri sera mace erareie tena alanis -2 = = = = - = = = oe = 
[pitas doce eur ae 561 | 574| 632 | 663 | 728 | 768 | 880 [1,025 [1,096 | 1,229 


9.—Electrical Energy generated or produced for export under authority of the 
Electricity and Fiuid Exportation Act during the fiscal years 1919-1924. 


Companies. 


Ontario Power Com- 
pany of Niagara 
Falls, Niagara Falls, 
Ontariowjue?- ead ac 

Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 

Electrical] Develop- 
mentCompany 
(TorontoPower 


Ontario and Minnesota 
Power Company, 
Fort Frances, Ont.. 

Maine and New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power 
Company, L 
Aroostook 
N.B 


Electric Ry. On, 
Vancouver, B.C..... 
Western Canada Pow- 
er Co., Vancouver, 


and Power Com- 
pany, Sherbrooke, 


and Power Co., Ced- 
ars Rapids, Que..... 
West Kootenay Power 
and Light Co., Ltd., 
Rossland, B.C...... 


1919. 
—__—_— 
k.w. hours. 

316,921,400 


254,633, 727 


141,511,000 


18,060,373 


4,954,661 
290,530 


9,373,700 


265,378 
395,966,000 


1,301,200 


Electrical Energy Generated or Produced for Export. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. 

319,362,000} 328,256,600} 304,224,400} 295,849,500} 341,323,900 
203,601,550} 172,251,210 82,264,000) 244,948,750] 346,930,250 
108,237,000} 102,884,000} 102,122,000) 103,922,550) 222,215,400 
12,048,120 15,803,451 12,729,010 8,606, 760 12,065,000 
6, 122,638 7,877,398 8,460, 291 10,718,925 10,546, 707 
354, 780 385,678 419,692 467,353 754,558 
14,541, 734 21,626, 236 24,825,300 32,457,700 40,531,531 
273,696 281,038 252,200 212,347 14,400 
282,225,000} 364,432,000} 324,193,000) 356,795,000} 425,304,000 
2,997,000 5,774,400 2,084, 900 898, 700 545, 600 
1,143, 277,969} 949,758,518/1,019,572,011| 861,574, 793]1, 054, 872, 585|1, 400, 231,340 
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3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 
development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coalless central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water-powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpor- 
ations. This ‘public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 
the operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have established Hydro-Electric Commissions 
on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power has been left in the hands of private corporations. 


1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The hydro-electric power scheme in Ontario had its beginning in 1903, 
when seven municipalities, (Toronto, London, Brantford, Stratford, Woodstock, 
Ingersoll and Guelph), united in an investigation of the transmission possibilities 
of Niagara power. The Ontario Power Commission, which was created to report 
on the question, favoured the construction of a generating plant at Niagara Falls, 
and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was formed in 1906 to carry 
out its recommendations. 

The capital required by the Commission for its transmission plant was provided 
by issues of bonds, guaranteed by the Government of Ontario, whose security was 
something more corporate than that of the associated municipalities. The contracts 
between the Commission and the municipalities called for repayment to the Govern- 
ment in thirty years. 

When a municipality wishes to become part of the Hydro system, an engineer 
of the Commission reports on the cost of connection with the existing transmission 
lines. Then the question of joining the Hydro is voted upon under a civic by-law, 
which, if passed, is followed by another giving the necessary money. The local 
distribution system is financed by an issue of municipal debenture bonds to be 
retired in twenty years. Monthly bills are sent by the Commission to the munici- 
palities, based upon an approximation to the yearly expense incurred in supplying 
power to the municipality, and at the year’s end a thirteenth statement is sent, 
which brings the approximation to a true account. Like any efficient business 
concern, the Commission makes provision from the charges for power for sinking 
funds, repairs and replacements. 

The Commission had been given authority to generate its own power, but 
chose rather to contract for power from the Ontario Power Company at $9.40 for 
the first 25,000 h.p. and $9.00 for any in addition up to 100,000 h.p. In 1916 power 
was purchased from the Canadian Niagara Power Company as well, and in the 
following year the Ontario Power Company was acquired through purchase of 
practically all the stock. It was at this time that the Queenston-Chippawa develop- 
ment was begun. Of the total drop of 327 feet between lake Erie and lake Ontario, 
an effective head of 305 feet is obtained by the Queenston-Chippawa development. 
This effective head is about twice that utilized by the plant located at the falls. 
This means that the efficiency of utilization of the water diverted from Niagara 
falls has been doubled, and for each cubic foot per second, instead of 15 h.p., approxi- 
mately 30 h.p. is now developed. 


a ee ee 
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The Queenston-Chippawa development was begun in 1917 as a war measure, 
when the consumption of power in munition factories was greatest, at a time when 
the duration of the war could not be foreseen. High wage costs and high prices of 
material placed construction costs far above the original estimate of $10,500,000, 
besides which the ultimate capacity of the plant was enlarged. The cost of com- 
pleting the first five units, totalling 275,000 h.p., is now estimated at approximately 
$60,000,000. 

The first of these units began operation on December 28, 1921; three others 
commenced operations in 1922 and the fifth in 1923. Three additional units, each 
with a capacity of 55,000 h.p., are in process of installation. 


Hydro-Electric Power Statistics —The Canada Year Book of 1910 (p. 
xl) described the installation on October 11, 1910, at Berlin, now Kitchener, 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by the Niagara falls, and the initial work 
carried out by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the supply of 
electrically generated power to 15 municipalities. The growth of the Hydro system 
in Ontario is shown in the amount of power used by its customers. In 1910, the 
Commission supplied 750 h.p. to 10 municipalities; in 1915, 100,242 h.p. to 99 
municipalities; in December, 1923, the amount of power taken was 350,486 
h.p. ‘The government electric utilities in Ontario have grown from a league of 
seven municipalities formed in 1903 until now the vested interests of the people in 
this class of property are represented by investments totalling nearly $250,000,000, 
the bonded indebtedness of which is guaranteed by the Province of Ontario.” 

In Table 10 will be found a consolidated operating report of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission for the years 1912 (the earliest year for which the statistics are 
available) to 1923. The table shows that, during the 12-year period covered, the 
number of municipalities securing electricity from the Commission has increased 
from 28 to 224, the number of consumers from 34,967 to 348,028, the earnings from 
$1,617,674 to $17,219,044, and the operating expenses from $1,377,168 to $15,208,508. 


10.—Consolidated Operating Report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, 1912-1923. 


Number | Number Horse- 
Years. of muni- of power ‘| Earnings. | Expenses. 
Cipalities.| consumers. used. 
$ $ 

NOL ert. oh cab ie fo aiaiz eee Auoee wareaee een 28 34,967 - | 1,617,674 1,377,168 
NOLS Eee Feiciars! lalate cloreto a ais ste ‘alatsbajacts sialeie allo’ old 45 65,697 - - | 2,617,440 2,041, 183 
MONA Sojrs aie tiitr vel osle saree sie sinurenaa's oe ahet 69 96,744 70,698 | 3,433,656 2,678,328 
AOL aie oaas naira olla tuewe rd ee Se dD ay ts 99 120,028 100,242 | 4,070,295 3,371,414 
ROUGE soe a te Ree eine oie! ale dinielo, Suveeaalo « data’ 128 148, 732 120,768 | 4,983,601 4,140,066 
OUT RM ait sete oat ass due cieiatd ae in eadamme aie 143 170,916 157,048 | 6,070,065 5,077,491 
BL eee ieee Moun cecciation eteatinc sects eee ne 166 183, 987 159,990 | 7,082,039 5,736,335 
1919 15 op AB ROOE TOADS CDE OTD URE CELIO ORES CT 181 216,086 185,355 | 7,827,055 6,531, 482 
EAU ir A Ooch Orisa Ws 4015 spinosa oaneserediarsotpue 184 245,666 208,232 | 9,707,901 8,094,056 
Ee oe Wait eens, ao aya stats Wt ane/s\ 4 oral clavate otahaietatets 205 268, 743 242,349 | 10,981,942 9,317, 781 
LO Zante Feist 7 ele kWby. (cials sic nis/otovsbelalere/ele @aints 214 303,090 294,061 | 12,756,104 | 11,343,766 


Bcd MEINE carte ovelotnsoicinie's © oieie o00ie i risnelbieisletnie 224 348, 028 350,486 17,219,044 15,208, 508 
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The assets and liabilities of the Commission, as reported for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1923, are each given as $144,320,788. Advances to the Commission by the 
Provincial Treasurer constitute nearly 80 p.c. of the liabilities, being $114,731,925, 
while debentures issued total $12,358,311, reserves $7 345,249 and liabilities in 
respect of radial railway undertakings, the only other large liability, $7,390,011. 
Of the assets, the sum of $69,397,063 represents investments in the Niagara Power 
Development Works, $25,306,477 in the Niagara System, $21,750,547 in stocks and 
other securities held; $7,930,625 are assets in respect of railway undertakings and 
about $13,500,000 is invested in the various systems operated other than the Niagara 
System. 


In Table 11 will be found the financial statistics of the electrical installations 
of the municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission for the four years 
1920 to 1923. A very rapid growth will be noticed. 


11.—Statement of Earnings and Operating Expenses of Electric Departments of 
Municipalities served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for 
the calendar years 1920-1923. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Number of municipalities....................: 184 205 214 224 

Earnings— $ $ $ $ d 
Domestic luicehts. cree setae meee eet eee nate 3,149,080 | 3,786,608 5,166,452 
Commercial Light. . 1,851,502 | 2,158,306 8,260, 773 
ROW Clacnenaee cee 3,895,487 | 4,383,913 5,927,666 
Powers Municipal clones nee aden eee ee : 654,531 973,263 1,161,599 
Siveet dag tase asses site tctegte oe A bee arendourse ci 1,060,358 1,160,447 1, 269, 604 
Rural eet teerttias cone eer ate eae oee nee 145,566 - 105,877 116,639 
Miscellaneous ye Sek ketch acca ee ae eee 189,779 225,468 187,690 316,311 
Total’ Barnings. >. .20028 oceee nes ote 9,707,901 | 10,981,942 | 12,756,104 | 17,219,044 

Expenses— 
Power purchasedin. chasse oes cen eimai 4,216,668 | 4,876,650 | 6,636,853 8, 699.027 
Sub-Station- Operations scone ocean oka ees 285,407 314,838 315,444 474,442 
es is Maintenance sa. s.nences ccm aeian 102,051 104,798 100, 764 133,816 
Dist. System, Operation and Maintenance........... 344,552 479,406 519,252 636,477 
Line Transformers Maintenance..................--- 46,323 65,088 52,932 75,920 
Meter'scaits sete cake. OE eee ene 123,701 116, 723 107,807 139,105 
Consumers’ Premises—Expenses.. ..............05- 116, 284 134,855 143,389 218 , 682 
Street Light System, Operation and Maintenance.... 236,931 297,482 297,364 299,579 
Promotion Ole Business sas peene ie eee elena 78,295 101,804 129, 933 184,371 
Billinsandi@ollectinenerrs «chins steerer anetrront 295,943 321,686 338,154 444,307 
General Office, Salaries and Expenses................- 559,695 656, 268 605,852 937,453 
Undistributediexpenseri. oc. sancti ertutins cies clare 256,400 317,387 385,895 359, 207 
Interest and Debenture Payments.................. 1,431,807 1,530,796 1,710,127 2,606, 112 
Total EXpenses:....cc..c-qcensewoe eee: 8,094,057 | 9,317,781 | 11,343,766 | 15,208,598 
Surplus. BOON Ato SRRMOO OO AGO CHES Ano Std Oaobteb or cae 1,613,844 1,664, 161 1,412,338 2,010,536 
Depreciation\Charsers-m scec sts dena rte ne eerie 902,029 | 1,044,435 715,814 916, 783 
Surplusless Depreciation Charge.............2.-..000- 711,815 619, 726 696, 524 1,093,753 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of the munici- 
palities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission are given in Table 12. These 
show total assets of $63,025,339 in 1923, as compared with liabilities of $38,963,826. 
Of the difference, $10,258,463 is assigned as reserves, leaving a surplus of $13,803,050. 
The above assets are exclusive of the assets of the Hydro-Electric Commission — 
shown above. i 
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12.—_Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Electric Departments of Municipalities 


served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for the calendar 


years 1920-1923. 


Items. 


Number of Municipalities..................+6. 
Assets—Plant— 


SPERMS NCTE UTCUNGS 6 vaqdeecies wiles aieelon ane ara an oe 
HAP sSta bon BiqQuipHrvenhs. cn cicciai0i}5» ate seid ciestoretacnlen 
Distribution Systems, Overhead................... 

s ss Wndersrounds.ie.s eee 
IG YSe4 Beanie oh dselendstesuona eonoean aie onto y Ube o ee 
IWLOLOT Sere eer eh re Ree ee oe Tete ee 
Street Light Equipment, Regular................... 

se “6 @rlamentalsso5) cee ere 
Misc. Construction Expenses............0.0000e0eees 
pieamrand Hydranlic: Plant. 522. .,..a2< + weece sens oie 
Oldue Tanta cece atte ee cee ee eee 


Other Assets— 


Bank and Gash Dalances. cose woe cere cece ee mee 
Securities and Investments................ ; 
‘Accounts Receivable............ 

ENVEHUOLIOS It te cate name ea iracen terete Fah 
Sinking Fund on Local Debentures.................. 
MBquityiin Hydro SystemGhes.sa\inscs ve arceracem eres 
OEHSRASSELE AMF soeis rat esaercke pete cere cieteleeent 


Liabilities— 


Debentire balancer aaaodse a one ate a coer ee lens 
NCCOUNTS Payables. = o, xapsiitese cieciortvs nant kia tie cine 
AIO) yOrUnablbonst se leeete beens oer ees 


Reserves— 


ore oprec anionic ate aac aaiante teenie nen ae 
Home quity mes Hees Ct Sy steme.ccs.. nsec: sccetre 


oT OUALLESCEVES <2. 5245 ean eine heat seaiee 


Surplus— 


Debentures paid........... Fe An CORD. AAO On Sor 
TOGA SUIT AUN Cet catenin essen oan ata ntetcaGiee 
Addipiona) operating surplus... tss.csceesvecccees ces 


Total Surplus). scccstonwsse oe eis 


Total Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus............. 


Percent net debt to total assets.............-..5: 


1920, 1921. 1922. 1923. 
184 205 214 224 
$ $ $ $ 

2,175,568 | 3,230,986 | 3,334,523 4,488,055 
3,231,051 | 5,403,689 | 5,046,858 6,015, 920 
8,579,882 | 8,397,361 | 11,165,330 | 18,135,582 
1,313,369 | 1,401,136 | 1,598,053 1,959,120 
2,560,582 | 3,077,650 | 3,618,685 4,211,656 
3,053,135 | 3,552,077 | 4,033,690 4,548,934 
1,269,007 | 1,335,997 | 1,419,016 1,061,474 
557,678 610,587 666,084 708,431 
2,697,686 | 38,030,134 | 3,261,496 3,681,275 
757,195 704,848 565,159 566,620 
864, 298 912,389 | 7,997,947 8,051,496 
27,059,401 | 31,656,854 | 42,706,841 | 48,428,563 
943,858 900,842 | 1,164,336 1,276,140 
341,856 477,679 443,938 1,153,424 
2,022,539 | 2,155,789 | 3,874,317 3,198,769 
1,400,672 | 1,504,596 | 1,738,796 1,819,712 
2,244,004 | 2,541,718 | 3,416,232 3,896, 261 
577,584 795,570 | 1,548,434 2,929, 604 
25,447 78,930 238, 940 190, 072 
34,615,361 | 40,111,978 | 55,126,834 | 62,892,545 
182,946 258, 486 147,868 132,794 
34,798,307 | 40,370,464 | 55,274,702 | 63,025,339 
19,268,072 | 21,619,221 | 30,454,186 | 33,056,501 
1,840,137 | 1,887,568 | 3,699,292 3,708, 782 
514,672 989, 100 456,707 680,715 
642, 294 938 , 369 586, 203 1,517, 828 
22,265,175 | 25,434,258 | 35,196,388 | 38,963,826 
4,788,645 | 5,491,859 | 6,512,814 7,328,859 
577,584 800,249 | 1,543,434 2,929,604 
5,366,229 | 6,292,108 | 8,056,248 | 10,258,463 
1,440,157 | 1,860,080 | 3,104,591 2,852, (39 
2,246,474 | 2,541,718 | 3,416,231 3,896, 261 
3,480,272 | 4,242,300 | 5,501,244 7,054,750 
7,166,903 | 8,644,098 | 12,022,066 | 13,803,050 
34,798,307 | 40,370,464 | 55,274,702 | 63,025,339 

65-3 64-7 65-6 64-9 


N 
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2.—Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, created originally by 1 Geo. V, 
ce. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6, is authorized to ascertain the 
resources of the waters of the province, to make recommendations regarding their 
government and operation and to carry out certain damming and similar operations. 
The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but 
has provided assistance to power development and pulp and paper companies 
engaged in such works. It has itself constructed dams on several of the more 
important rivers, notably the St. Maurice, the St. Francis and at the mouth of 
lake St: John and at lake Kenogami. Its activities are closely allied with the pulp 
and paper industry of the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission operates two generating 
stations at St. Margaret’s bay, N.S., one on the North East river, about two miles 
up from the mouth of the stream, operating under a head of 156 ft. and developing 
3,900 h.p., and the other at tidewater near the mouth of the North East river, 
operating under a head of 90 ft. and developing a total of 6,900 h.p. 


The hydro-electric station of the Lunenburg Gas Co. on the Mushamush river, 
a mile from Mahone, was also purchased and rebuilt. This plant operates under a 
head of 22 ft. and develops 700 h.p. The Commission is generating and, at present, 
selling all its power from the St. Margaret’s bay plants to the Nova Scotia Tram- 
ways and Power Co., and is selling power from the Mahone plant to the Lunenburg 
Gas Co. for distribution in Lunenburg and Riverport. 


New Brunswick.—:The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission has 
constructed 4 power plant at the mouth of the Musquash river, operating under a 
head of 95 ft. with turbines aggregating 11,100 h.p. The plant commenced oper- 
ation in May, 1923, and delivers power to the municipalities of St. John, Moncton, 
Fairville, Westfield, Fairvale, Hampton, Norton, Sussex, Apohaqui, Petitcodiac 
and Salisbury. The Commission is also buying power from the Bathurst Co. and 
selling it to the town of Newcastle. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission entered into a contract with the 
city of Winnipeg for a supply of power and built 164 miles of transmission lines 
from Winnipeg, connecting Oakville, Portage la Prairie, Carman, Morden and 
Roland. The Commission purchased the hydro plant of the Minnedosa Power 
Co. and also built a fuel plant at Virden equipped with two oil engines aggregating 


240 h.p. The Minnedosa plant is equipped with a 125 h.p. water turbine operating _ 


under a head of 19 ft. and two oil engines of 120 h.p. each. Minnedosa and Virden 
are not connected with the system of transmission lines, but are separately operated 
units. 
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VIII. MANUFACTURES. 
1.—Evolution of Canadian Manufactures. 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials, 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities and therefore!additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and in 
the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the household 
for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of Canada 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when domestic manufactures were 
carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at the times of 
the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later period in the 
evolution of society, small manufactures were carried on in specialized workshops 
for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was generally the case 
in EHastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, as a con- 
sequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric power—the 
so-called ‘Industrial Revolution’’—and’of the cheapening of transportation, manu- 
facture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in factories, often 
employing hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing for a national , 
or even for an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, this “industrial 
revolution” may be said to have commenced shortly before Confederation and to 
be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is outlined 
in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increasing importance of 
Canadian manufacturing for the international market may be illustrated by the 
statistics of Table 7 of the Trade and Commerce section of the 1920 Year Book, 
which shows that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased from less 
than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 in the 
post-war fiscal year ended March 31, 1920 and $416,000,000 of “fully or chiefly 
manufactured” products in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924. 


The Earliest Manufactures.—The type of manufactures to be established 
in a community will in the beginning he largely determined, more especially where 
transportation charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. 
For example, probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Huropeans 
in what is now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port 
Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was 
the grinding of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other. early manufactures 
were also necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human 
beings for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. 
At a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively 
large number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and 
edge-tool makers. 

The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per 
annum could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly 
subject to the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks 
of the English. Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime 
aimed at preventing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be 
imported from the mother country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the 
colonial wars of the period—France and England were at war for 34 years out 
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of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. 
On the occasion of the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were 
driven to manufacture rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such 
as the Canadian nettle and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to 
the introduction of sheep-raising and the manufacture of homespun woollens. 
The number of sheep in the colony increased from 1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 
28,022 in 1765, 84,696 in 1784 and 829,122 in Lower Canada alone in 1827. This 
increase in sheep approximately measures the growth of the manufacture of home- 
spun woollens, while in 1827, according to census records, there were in Lower 
Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, and 1,153,673 French ells of home-made cloth, 
808,240 French ells of home-made flannel, and 1,058,696 French ells of home-made 
linen were produced. In 1842 Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home- 
made cloth, 166,881 yards of home-made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made 
flannel, and in 1848, 624,971 yards of fulled cloth, 71,715 yards linen and 1,298,172 
yards flannel. Nova Scotia in 1851 produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 
yards non-fulled cloth, and 219,352 yards flannel. Such production of homespun 
goods did not materially interfere with the market for the more elaborate factory- 
made goods imported from the United Kingdom, but supplied the numerous 
daughters in the large families of the pioneers with useful work in their own homes. 


In the days when ships were built of wood, a country where wood was so. 


plentiful as in Canada possessed the raw materials for production. Pont-Gravé 
built two small vessels at Port Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon 
in 1666 built on his private account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of 400 
to 500 tons was on the stocks at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy 
and for the West India trade. Under the British régime shipbuilding was con- 
ducted on a large scale in Quebec and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its 
climax of prosperity about 1865, when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 
59,333 tons were placed on the register. Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually 
supplanted the wooden vessels, but the forests of Canada have since provided the 
raw material for the great pulp and paper industry. 

The development of mines has been of comparatively recent date. Iron 
deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733 and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the ‘coal which has 
supplied the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported 
from the United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of the 
country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region were fairly conveniently situated 
with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States, and far away from 
the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the shortage 
of coal is made up for by the increasing use of electric power, and the great bulk of 
the pig-iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic blast-furnaces. 


The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in 
the household or in small adjoining work shops, should be supplanted in the leading 
industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
been defined as ‘‘an establishment where several workmen are collected for the pur- 
pose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately, and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to complete 
their manufacture.” Such factories began to exist in Canada in the sixties and the 
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seventies of the last century and have since that time become the dominant factor 
in Canadian manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariff.1—In all new and 
developing countries, producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes to be at a certain stage a movement for working up these commodities 
within the country rather than exporting them in the raw state. Thus, a move- 
ment to promote a rise of manufacturing industries in Canada took place in the 
fifties of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian Legislature enacted a protective 
tariff against which English exporters to Canada of manufactured goods vehe- 
mently protested. Canaga, however, claimed the right to raise her revenue in 
the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did not contest the point. From 
that day to this, there has been an element of protection in Canadian tariff 
legislation. For a considerable time the protection afforded to Canadian manu- 
facturers was described as “incidental protection” and after Confederation the 
tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the Maritime 
Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communities. How- 
ever, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the people of 
Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 

The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset in some cases, 
it is true, by higher duties on his raw materials. In sugar and molasses there 
were some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad 
valorem duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be 
manufactured in Canada, duties were raised from 174 p.c. to rates, specific and ad 
valorem, equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, 
which were all in the 173 p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On 
some of the 36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule the duties were 
specific, on some compound, but on the whole, there was an average duty of 16-17 
p.c. Pig iron, previously free, was made to pay $2 aton. The duty on iron billets, 
bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 17% p.c., while manufactured 
iron and steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. 
On coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents a ton was imposed. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty on the dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 
p.c., as compared with 21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached 
in 1889, when the rate was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate 
to 30-0 p.c., and the declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate 
of 21-5 p.c. was recorded. In 1924 the rate was 22-9 p.c. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
nineties the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was not particularly 
rapid, though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 
1873 to 1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the 
values of manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 
in 1890. Afterwards there was a change; the prices of commddities commenced 
to rise, while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing 
period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of e&tablishments with five hands 
or over increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910, and to 
$1,381,500,000 in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, 
her abundant raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home 
market in the expanding West, had contributed to this result. 


1On this subject, see also the commencement of the section on External Trade. 
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In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from the Argentine, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay Peninsula, 
sugar from Cuba and the British West Indies, and wool from Australia and New 
Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
product and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspensiog of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war-time. 
The farmers of Canada bought as never before. The general result was that industry 
worked at high pressure, not only to produce the munitions and military supplies 
for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the manifold varieties of goods required 
for the stimulated civilian consumption. The world shortage of staple commodities, 
coupled with a strong domestic demand, gave the Canadian industries in general a 
pronounced stimulus toward greater production, and in a great number of cases the 
capacity of manufacturing plants was increased; this increase created a demand 
for greater supplies of raw material. Incidentally, factory methods became more 
specialized and a high degree of administrative and mechanical efficiency was 
attained, while Canada, partly owing to the industrial inactivity of Europe, assumed — 
a new position as one of the leading manufacturing countries of the world. 

The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, the statistics for that year showing greatest gross and net 
value of products. The statistics for the year 1921, published in Table 1, show a 
great decline in values, which does not mean a corresponding decline in physical 
quantity of production, though here a certain decline undoubtedly took place. 
There was also some decline in 1922; 1923, the statistics for which are not yet 
available, was a rather better year for employment in manufactures than 1922, 
while 1924 has fallen off somewhat as compared with 1923. It would appear, 
speaking generally, that the country is recovering from the great depression of 1921, 
and that the rather low statistics for that year and for 1922 were not more repre- 
sentative of normal conditions in Canadian manufacturing industries than were 
the extremely high figures of 1920. During the early months of 1924 the general 
outlook was good, but the expectations of greater activity were not fulfilled during 
the second and third quarters. Later developments, including the rise in the - 
prices of basic commodities and the improved prospects of Central Europe, have 
contributed to a more confident tone. 


. 2.—Statistics of Manufactures. 


1.—Historical Statistics since 1871. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past fifty years 
is evident from the statistics of Table 1 (though this tendency has been less marked 
in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with larger popu- 
lations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities). Even so, in 
the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing centre of 
Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial establishments 
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employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediately preceding the Great War 
many consolidations of previously independent manufacturing plants were effected, 
involving large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling expenses. 

The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the ‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion’? (which might better be called ““Evolution”) in Canada. The average capital per 
manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establishment, 
and the average value of product per establishment, have been in trend continuously 
on the increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances of an employee 
becoming a master, it must also be remembered that the amounts paid to employees 
in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position of the average employee 
has. been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics on Canadian prices before 
1890 prevents us from comparing the purchasing power of the average wages of the 
worker of 1870 and of the employee of the present. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—Lhe comparability of the statistics of the 
varlous censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establish- 
ments were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows:—“‘An 
industrial establishment is a2 place where one or several persons are employed, in 
manufacturing, altering, making up or changing from one shape into another, 
materials for sale, use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital 
employed or of the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are 
understood to be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, in 
the returns of industrial establishments.” 

In the statistics of 1900, 1905, and 1910, ores only establishments employ- 
ing five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions are that no 
manufacturing establishment or factory will be so recognized for census purposes 
which does not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as 
piece-workers employed out of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
factories nor to certain mineral products. The 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a fullreport. All flour mills, saw and shingle mills, lime kilns, 
brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric light and 
power plants whatsoever were nevertheless to be included. The statistics for 1915 
included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist mills, butter and 
cheese factories, fish-preserving factories, saw-mills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns 
and electric light plants, where all plants were included. 

Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, 
‘manufactures and other industrial production in the decennial census was 
abandoned and an annual ‘‘census of industry” substituted therefor. (See first 

annual report of the Dominion Statistician, pp. 30-36). 
| In the census of industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392 in 1917—an 
increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. In the taking of 
| an annual canvass of the wide scope of the Canadian industrial census, it is inevitable 
-that changes in the number of reporting industries shall be made from time to 
| time, interfering with the comparability of the results. The statistics in regard to 
| large number of the custom and repair industries for 1922 were not collected, 
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resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of “construction, 
hand trades and repairs.’”’ Several custom and repair industries, such as the custom 
clothing industry previously included in the textile group, were eliminated from 
the totals for.1922. The result is that direct comparability of the statistics of 
1922 with the figures of previous years was impaired. In the majority of cases | 
in the present article special tables have been prepared for the period from 1917 to 
1921, by deducting the statistics of the industries which have been entirely eliminated 
from the tables for 1922. In view of the large number of small establishments 
in the hand trade industries, the greatest divergency between the results of 1922 
and of past years as previously published, is in the number of establishments. 


Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manu- 
factures has since 1917 been taken annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
instead of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the quinquennial censuses 
was taken in 1916 for the calendar yeay 1915, and the first annual censuses were 
taken in the years from 1918 to 1923 for the years 1917 to 1922. 

In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and the 
subsequent annual censuses the rapid rise in prices must be borne in mind, and in 
comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same factor must be 
taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian index number of wholesale prices 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 248-2 in 1920 as compared with 
213-2 in 1919, 207-8 in 1918, 174-6 in 1917, and 115-6 in 1915. In 1921, however, 
there was a great decline to 177-3 on the average of the year—a decline of approxi- 
mately 28-6 p.c. from the preceding year. Under such circumstances it was inevit- 
able that up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value of manufactured 
products should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid should also 
have greatly advanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all these 
respects 1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure to the fall in 
values than to the decrease in physical production. In 1922 the index number ~ 
showed a further decline to 152-0—a drop of 11-5 p.c. from 1921 prices. This 
would indicate that the comparatively small decline in the gross production of 
manufactured goods in 1922 is entirely due to declining values. 

In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development 
of Canadian manufacturing industries during the half-century from 1870 to 1922. 
Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia from | 
$2,900,000 in 1880 to $149,000,000 in 1922, and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 in 
1880 to $94,400,000 in 1922. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,000 
in 1905 to $38,700,000 in 1922 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $51,500,000 
in 1922. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to Canadian 
manufacturing production. The tables relating to years 1917 to 1921 were adjusted 
to establish comparability with the results for 1922, which are exclusive of the 
construction industry and the hand trades. The statistics of manufactures from 
1917 to 1922, classified by groups on a comparable basis, are presented in Table 2. 

The statistics of manufactures for Canada and the provinces for the years 1917 
to 1922 in the present edition of the Year Book are strictly comparable, but do not 
include the data for certain non-metallic mineral industries such as cement, brick 
and tile, clay sewer-pipe, firebrick and fireclay, stoneware and pottery, lime-burning 
and salt. It is the intention in future editions of the Year Book to in-lude these 
industries in the Manufactures section, as well as dealing with their production im 
the Mines and Minerals section. Details regarding these industries, with special 
emphasis placed upon production, may be found on page 369 of the present, volume. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1922. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Net 


British Columbia. . 


1These statistics are not available by provinces. 
Norg.—F or 1915 the number of employees in establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been 


compiled. 
84111—254 


Estab- : Gross 
é a P Em- Salaries Cost of 
Provinces. gieke Capital. ployees.| and wages. | materials. Bats a Biel Shes 
1870. No. $ No. $ $ $ 3 

@anaGay sete. 11,259 77,964, 020 |187,942 | 40,851,009 |124,907,846 | 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
Nova Scotia....... 4,912 6,041,966 | 15,595 | 3,176,266 | 5,806,257 6,531,848] 12,338,105 
New Brunswick....| 3,479 5,976,176 | 18,352 | 3,869,360 | 9,431,760 7,935,927| 17,367,687 
(ETT TOCYORA AN Sanne 13,818 28,071,868 | 66,714 | 12,389,673 | 44,555,025 | 32,650,157) 77,205,182 
Ca eer Shrg ferent 19,050 37,874,010 | 87,281 | 21,415,710 | 65,114,804 | 49,591,995] 114,706,799 

@anadaser arcsec. : 49,722 | 165,302,623 |254,935 | 59,429,002 |179, 918,593 | 129,757,475| 309,676,068 
ISEB el Slienvolk Aas 1,617 2,085,776 | 5,767 807,208 | 1,829,210 1,570,998] 3,400,208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10,183,060 | 20,390 | 4,098,445 | 10,022,030 8,553,296] 18,575,326 
New Brunswick.. 3,005 8,425,282 | 19,922 | 3,866,011 | 11,060,842 7,451,816] 18,512,658 
Quebec. . 15,754 59,216,992 | 85,673 | 18,333,162 | 62,563,967 | 42,098,291] 104,662,258 
OREM OOP TE aa ane de 23,070 80,950,847 |118,308 | 30,604,031 | 91,164,156 | 66,825,714] 157,989,870 
MisnitObsiean cree: 344 1,388,001 | 15921 755,507 | 1,924,821 1,488,205] 3,413,026 
British Columbia. . 415 2,952,835 | 2,871 929, 213 1,273,816 1,652,968] 2,926,784 
The eae BAA 24 104,500 83 35,425 79,751 116,187 195,938 

0. ‘ 

Canada ote chy ee 75,964 | 353,213,000 |369,595 |100, 415,350 |250,759,292 | 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
ie island. scnee cl, Oe 2,911,963 | 7,910 | 1,101,620] 2,092,067 2,253,843] 4,345,910 
Nova Scotia....... 10,495 19,730,736 | 34,944 | 7,233,111 | 16,062,479 | 14,905,913] 30,968,392 
New Brunswick....| 5,429 15,821,855 | 26,675 | 5,970,914 | 12,501,453 | 11,348,202) 23,849,655 
Quebec om 23,034 | 116,974,615 |116,753 | 30,461,315 | 80,712,496 | 66,747,087} 147,459,583 
OntariGse eee 82,151 | 175,972,021 |166,322 | 49,730,359 |127,737,371 | 111,504,555} 239,241,926 
Manitoba.......... 1,031 5,684,237 | 4,403 | 1,905,981 | 5,688,151 4,467,031] 10,155,182 
British Columbia. . 770 14,404,394 | 11,507 | 3,586,897 | 5,119,258 6,880,670} 11,999,928 
The Territories..... 375 1,713,179 | 1,081 425,153 846,017 981,293] 1,827,310 

1890. (Establishments with five hands and over.) 

Canadal............. 14, 065 - 272,033 | 79,234,311 - - 368, 696, 723 

Canadater 2) seen 14,650 | 446,916,487 |339,173 |113, 249,356 |266,527,858 | 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
Tey DP MIE he ae 334 2,081,766 | 3,804 445,998 | 1,319,058 1,007,650} 2,326,708 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 34,586,416 | 23,284 | 5,613,571 | 13,161,077 | 10,431,436) 23,592,513 
New Brunswick... . 919 20,741,170 | 22,158 | 5,748,990 | 10,814,014 | 10,158,456] 20,972,470 
Quebec.............| 4,845 | 142,403,407 |110,329 | 36,550,655 | 86,679,779 | 71,608,215] 158,287,994 
Ontario. teas cA: 6,543 | 214,972,275 |161,757 | 56,548,286 |138, 230,400 | 103,303,086] 241,533,486 
Manitobakee Le aa 324 7,539,691 | 5,219 | 2,419,549 | 7,955,504 4,971,935} 12,927,489 
Alberta and 

Saskatchewan.... 105 1,689,870 | 1,168 465,763 | 1,121,342 843,645} 1,964,987 
British folie: : 392 22,901,892 | 11,454 | 5,456,538 | 7,246,684 | 12,201,094) 19,447,778 

@Canadase:. So%.ucs: 12,547 | 833,916,155 |383,920 |162,155, 578 = — | 706,446,578 
PE Uslan dae esr. 223 1,553,916 |, 2,770 409,915 - = 1,696 459 
Nova Scotia....... 720 74,599,538 | 23,754 | 9,139,371 - — | 31,987,449 
New Brunswick.. 531 26,461,664 | 19,170 | 6,497,161 - — | 21,833,564 
Muebecs cerns: 4,115 | 251,730,182 |116,748 | 46,514,619 - — | 216,478,496 
Ontario beekee 6,163 | 390,875,465 |184,526 | 80,729,889 - — | 361,372,741 
Manitoba; ste ee. 280 27,070,665 | 10,113 | 5,800,707 - — | 27,857,396 
Saskatchewan...... D0 3,820,975 | 1,376 681,381 - - 2,443,801 
Albertans gene 5 97 5,400,371 | 1,983 | 1,129,272 - - 4,979,932 
ks su Columbia. . 363 52,403,379 | 23,480 | 11,253,263 - - | 37,796,740 

910. 

Oanada ee 055, 158; 19,218 |1, 247,583,609 |515,203 |241,088, 416 |601,509,018 | 564,466, 621/1,165,975,689 
PR islandsst sas: 442 2,018,365 | 3,762 531,017 | 1,816,804 1,319,666] 3,136,470 
Nova Scotia....... 1,480 79,596,341 | 28,795 | 10,628,955 | 26,058,315 | 26,647,869} 52,706,184 
New Brunswick... 1,158 36,125,012 | 24,755 | 8,314,212 | 18,516,096 | 16,906,206) 35,422,302 
Quebec. . 6,584 | 326,946,925 |158,207 | 69,432,967 |184,374,053 | 166,527,603) 350,901,656 
Ontanion spew seee.. 8,001 | 595,394,608 |238,817 ]117, 645,784 |297,580,125 | 282,230,100} 579,810,225 
Manitoba. :. £4.6 bs. 439 47,941,540 | 17,325 | 10,912,866 | 30,499,829 | 23,173,780} 53,673,609 
Saskatchewan...... 173 7,019,951 | 3,250 | 1,936,284 | 2,747,266 3,584,866]. 6,332,132 
Alberta... aa vnten car 290 29,518,346 | 6,980 | 4,365,661 | 9,998,777 8,790,048] 18,788,825 
Ea olumbis, é 651 | 128,027,521 | 33,312 | 17,240,670 | 29,917,753 | 35,286,483) 65,204,236 

1 : 

Canada..............| 15,593 |1,958, 705, 236 — |283,311,505 |791, 943,433 | 589,603, 792}1,381,547,225 
Ph asland: 5.4.8 261 1,841,690 = 543,954 1,499,066 1,087,757 2,586, 823 
Nova Scotia....... 781 | 125,754,562 — | 17,175,818 | 36,194,004 | 338,151,815] 69,345,819 
New Brunswick. . 630 45,970,488 —| 8,767,230 | 21,314,643 | 15,989,257} 37,303,900 
nebccw case. ies. 5,743 | 530,312,464 — | 80,324,171 |213,754,115 | 167,449,884] 381,203,999 
WOT SEION: et. aoe. 6,538 | 946,619,114 ~ |140,609,691 |410,670,537 | 804,861,302] 715,531,839 
Manitoba.......... 499 94,690,750 -— | 13,389,569 | 38,529,386 | 21,952,060} 60,481,446 
Saskatchewan...... 238 14,736,860 —| 2,440,062 | 7,417,166 5,938,040] 13,355,206 
71 \ C859 ee 282 41,198,897 — | 4,791,281 | 20,699,967 8,716,254] 29,416,221 

621 | 157,580,405 — | 15,269,729 | 41,864,549 | 30,457,423] 72,321,972 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1922'—con. 
(Allestablishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- : Net Gross 
. : : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Provinces. ene Capital. ployees.| and wages. | materials. oe : eae Aig 
1917. No. $ Nov 4. $ $ $ $ 
Canada ..c2: eines: 22, 403| 2,575,171, 964] 598,379) 484, 639, 519|1,522,649,992)1,283,150,374)2,805,800,366 
P.E? Island 416 2,205,871 1,576 678,13: 71 642 4,893,360 


1,344] 124,938,006) 24,564) 18,363,919) 101,321,237) 56,883,119) 158,204,356 

970 63,510,881} 19,986} 13,024,868) 32,407,190) 27,618,061} 60,025,251 
7,138) 746,889,147] 183,189) 133,117,326] 381,934,380] 376,673,567) 758,607,947 
9,215] 1,253,093,990) 298,036] 255,795,838] 786,746,140} 667,653 ,344)1,454,399,484 


801}  87,198,197| 19,431] 16,753,258} 68,997,949] 43,402,618] 112,400,567 
629] 29,617,911) 6,797] 5,868,896} 22,093,445] 15,424,810] 37,518,255 
706] 57,597,815] 9,924| 9,065,530] 42,725,021] 25,729,490| 68,454,511 
1,173} 206,380,977| 34,805] 31,852,949] $3,309,509] 67,623,937| 150,933,446 
11 3,739,169 71 118,801 26,403 336, 786 363,180 
Canada............... 22,470) 2,794, 064,722] 586,002| 544,158, 418] 1,790,254,315|1,384,010,372|3,174,264,687 
P.E. Island........ 389 2,590,689} 1,263 667,575| 3,354,829 1,732,051] 5,086,880 
Nova Scotia....... 1,297| 120,730,735] 21,721] 18,469,613| 87,302,906] 53,744,592| 141,047,498 
New Brunswick.... 891] 72,325,478] 17,958| 12,889,040| 32,824,429] 31,497,760| 64,304, 182 
Quebecsse ek. vee 7,303} 785,088, 672| 178,941] 148,793,381] 441,035,960) 391,527,554| 832,563,514 
Ontario.wccces eee 9/454] 1,409,276,240| 297.716] 290.457.663| 962:711,402| 734,997,784|1,697,709,186 
Manitoba.......... 769|  88,042,555| 19.554} 18,870,128] 87,336,081] 43,020,428] 130,356,509 
Saskatchewan...... 570| 34,425,055] 6,272| 6,643,641] 28,391,878] 15,759,804] 44,151,772 
Alberta............ 6221 53,829,089] 8,041; 8,389,605} 52,892,720] 23,349,415] 76,242,135 
British Columbia..| 1,161] 224,122,480] 34,477| 38,874,863] 94,383,283] 88,162,346] 182,545,629 
Yukon. .: RES 14 3,633, 729 59 102,909 20,834 236,548 257,382 
Canada.............. 22,899! 2,932,916,880) 578,733] 578,789, 251/1,739,850,116|1,430,992,470|3,170,842,586 
P.E. Island........ 401 2,444°485| 1,292 787,407|  4,005,474|  2,221,124| 6,226,508 
Nova Scotia....... 1,345] 117,476,930] 19,826] 16,986,360] 68,721,453] 51,009,176] 119,730,629 
New Brunswick... 926] 87,181,889] 21,888] 17,364,494 51,362,722] 43,058,144] 94,420,866 
Quebet.. tian pa: 7,512| 841,457,337] 177,103} 160,022,502| 484,024,494] 416,518,197] 900,542,691 
Ontario...........- 9/424] 1,451,909,847] 281,935] 293,094,531| 883,269,594) 706,832, 142/1,590,101,736 
Manitoba.......... 764| 93,476,895} 21,378] 23,717,365} 82,881,981] 48,658,384! 131,540,365 
Saskatchewan...... 620]  28,895;414| 7,154| 8,710,005} 32,167,014] 18,866,439] 51,033,453 - 
‘Albortai.aoocr tee. 654] 58,181,028] 10,503] 12,498,783} 52,880,167| 33,469,841| 86,350,008 
‘ British Columbia..| 1,242] _ 248,341,007| 37,621] 45,548,740] 80,520,791) 110,203,763] 190,724,554 
Yukon... Pee! ret 3,552,048 33 59,064 16,426 155,260 171,686 
Canada.............: 22, 942| 3,208,613, 715| 583,112] 695, 216, 542|2,057,415,181|1,609,765,194|3,667,180,375 
P.E.Island........ 383 2°693,219| 1,301 869,249] 4,143,029] 2,201,634] 6,344,663 
Nova Scotia....... 1,335} 127,081,128] 21,066] 22,812,718] 82,773,344] 56,112,197] 138,885,541 
‘New Brunswick. ... 916] 105,334,372| 19,012] 19,271,393] 60,803,649] 46,433,099] 107,236,748 
Quebec.............| 7,630] 967,058,205] 177,373] 192,687,275| 544,651,879] 487,793,415|1,032,445,294 
Ouitarion eon 9,251] 1,611, 192,528] 292/288] 358,703,895|1,064,847,183] 798,661, 5921 1,863,508,775 
Manitoba.......... 757| 104,219,157) 23.399] 31,826,418] 90,923,943] 62,112,242] 153,036, 185 
‘Saskatchewan...... 631} 30,601,085} 6,988) 10,056,427} 34,894,105} 24,184,081] 59,078,186 
‘Albertasess. vee 704| 53,013,906] 10,823] 14,950,058} 56,139,646] 30,400,618| 86,540,264 
British Columbia..| 1,330/ 206,051,908] 30,843] 44,007,938] 118,238,403] 101,774,010) 220,012,413 
Yukon... RPE 5 1,368,207 19 31,171 = 92,306 92,306" 
Canadavoe oo. 21,872) 3,052,818, 103] 439,889] 498,430, 750/1,354,936,239|1,162,041,572|2,516,977,811 
P.E.Island........ 339 2,308,216 893 522,488|  2,516,415| 1,356,940| 3,873,355 
Nova Scotia....... 1,186] 95,874,749] 12,890} 12,359,197) 39,893,815] 32,943,481! 72,837,296 
New Brunswick... 855| 98,856,554] 12,252] 10,531,025} 32,150,028] 22,904,387| 55,054,415 
Quebec.............| 7,126} 927,111,817] 141,459] 144,432,402] 385,193,845] 346,191,463] 731,385,308 
Ontanios fete: 9,112] 1,561,196,925| 222,996] 266,671, 928] 701,724,311) 605,557 ,486|1,307,281,797 
Manitoba 759|  87,498,856| 14,082] 19,063;719| 59,546,394| 43,510,718) 103,057,112 
Saskatchewan...... 592]  29,271,567| 4.176 5,579,114 25,589,403] 14,925,203] 40,514,706. 
Alberta 689} 50,306,658] 7,594) 9,406,256] 33,912,502] 24,658,303] 58,570,805 
British Columbia..| 1,205] 199,032,425! 23,512! 29,803,235] 74,396,166] 69,847,427] 144,243,593 
Yukon, sgn 9 1,360,336 35 61,386 13,360 146,064 159,424 
Canadas. 22,184) 3,125,772, 761] 462,573] 497,113, 554|1,280,527,079|1,159,316,687|2,439,843,766 
P.E.Island........ 351 2,935,829} 1,119 625,200| 2,621,443] 1,783,594] 4,405,037 
Nova Scotia....... 1,140] 97,799,273] 13580] 11,569,823| 37,828,238] 28,713,454) 66,541,692 
New Brunswick... 885} 81,789,934] 14,199] 12,080,840} 38,058,622] 26,555,515] 64,614, 137 
Qiebee. cc) < cues 7,367| 93271867153] 144/949] 141,002,237) 337,168,035| 358,975,190} 696,143,225 
Ontario... s2cek. 9,174] 1,643,187,941| 237/319] 268,662, 730| 676,725,112) 597,699, 690|1,274,424,802 
Manitoba.......... 768| | 84,662,378] 13.789] 17,891,064] 54,619,248] 39,798,360] 94,417,608 
Saskatchewan...... 606| 30,268,144] 4/126] 5,562,145] 22,450,051] 16,222,777] 38,672,828 
ibertas. i: sche 652| 51,283/982| 7,001] 8,949,905] 30,306,395] 21,203,492) 51,509,887 
British Columbia..| 1,238] 200,192,904} 26,481; 30,740,778] 80,749,935] 68,246,533] 148,996,468 
Warpateduian re): 3 1,466,223 10 28, 832 = 118, 082 118,082 


Statistics of the construction and custom and repair industries were not collected for 1922; the 
figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as 
previously published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, 
boot, jewelry, automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing, cement, brick and tile, clay sewer-pipe, 
stoneware and pottery, lime-burning and salt. 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1922.: 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Industrial Groups. 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its prod- 
Guctseree eee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
Oralse. te 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUStTIOS = fee eciras 


Vegetable products: 
Animal products... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
GEES" ee eee ee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
OPalSt eons ose ees 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustriess, 3.054: 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
BduCtSteen repr 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralse ee ees 
Chemicals and 
allied products.. 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUStrieS....rgs 35s 


Vegetable products 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper... . 
Tron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
LAR e. Rents soy, 
Chemicals and 
allied products.. 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUSTXICS) 4 6.5.02 208 & 


ments. 


Estab- 


lish- 


No. 


225403 


3,816 
5,486 
1,360 
7,255 


1,404 
296 


1,063 
539 
1,184 


22,470 
3,824 
5,493 
1,394 
7,281 


1,397 
286 


22,899 
3,964 
5,433 
1,524 
7,623 


1,523 
311 


794 
406 
1,321 


22,942 
4,219 
4,823 
1,304 
7,867 
1,690 

324 
866 
464 


1,385 


1See note to Table 1. 


Capital. 


2,575,171, 964 
274,722,765 
207,165,245 
196,823,197 
537,731,225 


634, 642 ,989 
69,421,911 


88 336,215 
175,836, 690 
390,491,727 


2, 794, 064, 722 
310,556,340 
225,949,731 
232,678,413 
599,594,273 


631,390, 223 
78,075,726 


113,209,440 
162,912,627 
439 , 697,949 


2,932, 916,880 
336,730,861 
242,003,094 
257,860, 265 
707,052,570 


611,291,790 
80,288,911 


129,932,028 
106,110,959 
461,646,402 


3,208,613, 715 
394,123 , 233 
221,792,457 
302,758,185 
772,086, 812 


642 , 904,322 
109,382,033 


148,681,810 
122,123,730 
499,761,133 


Em- 
ployees. 


Net Gross 
value of value of 
products. | products. 


Salaries Cost. of 
and wages. | materials. 


—_— | -— — S| |X | 


598,379 
61,288 
46,994 
82,639 

153,751 


142,416 
18,220 


16,626 
56,153 
20,292 


586, 002 
63,197 
51,085 
82,144 

150,732 


127,246 
17,741 


15,811 
56,391 
21,655 


578, 733 
69,780 
54,372 
87,275 

166,176 


129,157 
17,108 


16,852 
14,719 
23,294 


583,112 
72,380 
48 ,687 
87,730 

143,731 


146,204 
23,162 


18,770 
17,653 
24,795 


484, 639, 519]1,522,649,992/1,283,150,374/2,805,800,366 
44,780,329] 365,483,923] 181,072,143] 546,556,066 
35,753,133) 320,302,039] 124,103,990} 444,406,029 
51,189,060] 132,479,763} 115,739,096} 248,218,859 
115,137,384) 149,927,482] 248,986,564) 398,914,046 


140,334,255] 357,688,333] 334,616,810) 692,305,143 
15,898,890] 46,445,469] 41,039,351) 87,484,820 


14,217,873) 38,724,530) 44,938,223) 83,662,753 
51,505,484} 99,068,092) 131,381,995] 230,450,087 
15,823,111] 12,530,361] 61,272,202) 73,802,563 


544, 158, 418}1,790,254,315)1,384,010,372|3,174,264,687 
49,788,771! 409,813,120) 188,009,655} 597,822,775 
40,970,545) 348,773,348} 131,220,539) 479,993,887 
54,754,968] 182,529,695} 137,903,308] 320,433,003 
130,348,989] 168,154,574) 282,110,061} 450,264,635 


148,361,634! 393,204,670] 330,388,308} 723,592,978. 
17,635,814] 40,988,990] 38,406,413) 79,395,403: 


15,404,546] 53,171,648] 42,416,310) 95,587,958. 
66, 741,341! 178,227,423) 157,923,196) 336,150,619) 
20,151,810) 15,390,847} 75,632,582) 91,023,429) 


578, 789, 251/1,739,850,116|1,430,992,470/3,170,842,586 
62,545,616) 497,887,117) 199,785,015] 697,672,132 
50,709,455) 401,105,903) 142,322,561] 543,428,464 
69,661,851] 213,282,721) 163,841,996) 377,124,717 
157,240,646) 215,115,868) 359,322,951) 574,488,819 


162,103,816] 249,399,965) 348,540,736] 597,940,701 
18,338,421] 33,393,739] 38,113,823} 71,507,562 


18,848,082] 62,610,856) 44,359,214) 106,970,070 
15,255,350] 45,399,060} 49,168,100} 94,567,160: 
24,086,014) 21,654,887) 85,538,074) 107,192,961 


695,216, 542|2,057,415,181/1,609,765,194)3,667,180,375. 
75,695,530] 532,484,195) 234,317,527) 766,801,722 
54,291,606) 400,496,354) 152,995,130) 553,491,484 
84,433,609} 256,233,300] 173,741,035] 429,974,335 
171,610,460] 308,282,232) 415,784,276] 724,066,508: 


205,414,599] 349,642,666] 365,473,097) 715,115,763 
27,895,343) 48,434,120) 52,847,178} 101,281,298 


23,683,692} 74,200,407} 54,405,062) 128,605,469: 
22,193,421] 62,644,608] 65,183,212) 127,827,820: 
29,998,282! 24,997,299] 95,018,677| 120,015,976 
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2.—_Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-19221— 
concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- . Net Gross 
: : or. Em- Salaries Cost of 
Industrial Groups. trad Capital. ploy Goa and waces nator nies Ee ane 
No. . $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1921. 

Totaly.20 teh Adee 21,872] 3,052,818,103} 439,889} 498,430, 750) 1,354,936,239) 1, 162,041,572 |2,516,977,811 
Vegetable products.| 3,946] 360,945,194) 61,161} 63,130,893] 364,123,395) 205,448,326) 569,571,721 
Animal products... 5,051 200,697,527] 45,726] 48,124,667) 267,878,165) 111,534,101} 379,412,266 
Textile products... . 1,627 260,158,327] 76,379} 71,321,283) 164,139,109) 140,773,447) 304,912,556 
Wood and paper... . 7,152| 775,207,859) 111,322) 131,089,861) 203,856,170| 283, 260,565] 487,116,735 
Tron and its pro- 

uc tas erase 1,138} 575,680,424] 77,080) 98,363,983] 194,725,179] 187,672,905] 382,398,084 
Non-ferrous metals. 344] 104,079,490] 17,936) 22,692,784] 31,489,989} 41,149,894) 72,589,883 
Non-metallic min- 

Cralsy ee eapcoueies 764| 126,989,134] 15,982) 19,801,091) 67,780,080] 47,776,911] 115,556,991 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products..... 468} 118,382,642] 12,571) 16,192,457] 43,108,870} 45,495,135} 88,604,005 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries. 0.0.05... 1,382} 530,677,506) 21,732) 27,718,731] 17,885,282) 98,930,288) 116,815,570 

1922. 

Total. selena 22,184) 3,125,772, 761| 462,573) 497,113, 554) 1,280,527,079|1,159,316,687 |2,439,843,766 
Vegetable products 4,355 371,361,682] 63,217) 64,424,922) 330,589,052! 206,946,749) 537,535,801 
Animal products.... 5,118 201,829,414] 49,595) 49,933,679] 264,078,631) 107,473,382] 371,552,018 
Textile products.... 1,709 268,065,238] 88,048) 76,224,361] 153,066,593) 155,493,510) 308,560,103 
Wood and paper.... 6,983 761,188,396] 118,462] 132,084,914] 206,682,820] 283,131,962] 489,814,782 
‘Tron and its pro- 

Gucts: Pet eee. ae 1,040 526,109,953} 74,588} 90,605,157] 168,282,265] 163,302,638] 331,584,903 
Non-ferrous metals. 325 102,208,275} 18,222} 21,451,629) 30,861,895} 39,993,798} 70,855,693 
Non-metallic min- 

eralsne yds ee 781 161,063,081} 14,588} 18,724,780] 63,377,262) 46,260,192) 109,637,454 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 469} 118,025,483) 14,082] 16,770,503) 47,039,926] 48,904,259] 95,944,185 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustriesy. ee aes 1,404) 615,921,239} 21,771] 26,893,609} 16,548,635] 107,810,197) 124,358,832 


1See note to Table 1. 


2.—Summary of Recent Manufacturing Statistics. 


[For the scheme of reports issued annually on the manufacturing industries by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the reader is referred to the sub-section “The 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


ty 


tion of the Bureau and its publications.] 


? in the present volume, dealing with the organiza- 


The statistics of manufactures relating to 1917 and later years, as presented 


in the present edition, have been revised where necessary to establish comparability. 
According to the census of 1922, there were in Canada 22,184 manufacturing estab- 
lishments distributed throughout the nine provinces and Yukon Territory. The 
total number of employees was 462,573, the amount of capital invested $3,125,772,761, 
and the output was valued at $2,489,843,766. As compared with the revised statis- 
tics of 1917 there was a decrease of 22-7 p.c. in the number of employees, an increase 
of over 21 p.c. in the amount of capital invested and a decrease of over 13 p.c. in 
the value of products. 


Statistics for recent years.—In Table 3 are given summary statistics of the 
manufactures of Canada for the three years 1920 to 1922 inclusive. 
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3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Canada, 1920-1922. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
Increase Increase 
(+) or (+) or 
Items. 1920. 1921 decrease 1922. decrease 
Ge Miao (—) p.c., 
1920-21. 1921-22. 
Establishments...........:.. No. 22,942 21,872 | — __—--30 22,184 | + 1-42 
CORT oy MRS Se oO et een $ 3,208,613,715 | 3,052,818,103 | — 4-85 | 3,125,772,761 | + 2-39 
Average capital per estab- 

TSH ON WER eid ain elesessacastiaese 139,858 139,577 | —  -20 140,902 | + +95 
Employees on salaries........ No. 80,485 73,195 | — 9-06 74,884 | + 2-31 
SEDIEN at eS eR EEE 5dr eet onae Fic $ 143,206,399 133,154,604 | — 7-02 133,850,486 | + -52 
VA VOLACE Sa lan -o5c | Seven ceo $ 1,779 1,819 | + 2-25 1,787 — 1-76 
Employees on wages......... No 502,627 366,694 | — 27-05 387 , 689 + 5-72 
VU DOS Seer eraee Bresoncie niin titans $ 552,010,143 365,276,146 | — 33-83 363,263,118 | — +55 
AVeTage WAGE. 2s. whee cclene $ 1,098 996 | — 8-38 937 | — 6-00 
Cost of materials............ $ 2,057,415,181 | 1,354,936,239 | — 34-14 | 1,280,527,079 | — 5-49 
Average cost of materials 

per establishment....... ¢ 89,679 61,948 | — 30-92 57,723 — 6-82 
Value added in manufacture. $ 1,609,765,194 1,162,041,572 | — 27-81 1,159,316,687 — +23 
Value of products............ $ 3,667,180,375 | 2,516,977,811 | — 31-36 | 2,439,843,766 | — 3-06 
Average value products per 

establishment. ....5....-. $ 159,846 115,078 | — 28-00 109,982 | — 4-43 
IPIGCE=WONKORSE oo scicneyere.ante No. 11,422 11,777 | + 3-11 6,095 — 48-25 
Earnings of piece-workers.... $ 2,763,910 2,468,231 | — 10-69 1,284,437 — 47-10 


1 Not included in general statistics of number of employees or earnings. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products for 1922 was 
reported as $2,489,843,766; the cost of materials was $1,280,527,079, leaving 
$1,159,316,687 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of one 
branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches’ in the 
ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and over 
again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total value of 
manufactured products, strictly defined, would include (1) the value of all raw 
materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries which 
have entered into the manufactured output, and (2) the entire value added to these 
raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered any 
factory up to the close of the census year. This value would be very much greater 
than the $1,159,316,687 added by manufacture. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results 
of placing the classification of the external trade and of production upon a common 
basis is exhibited in Table 4, where the value of commodities made available for 
consumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available during 
1922 was $2,499,221,674, obtained by adding the value of manufactured products 
in 1922 to the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods. 
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during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, and deducting the value of the corres- 
ponding exports for the same period. Vegetable products and textiles lead the 
other groups in the value of finished goods made available for consumption. The 
ascendancy of the vegetable products was due to the large production, as the imports 
and exports were nearly in balance. The production and imports of textiles were 
both important, while the exports were comparatively insignificant. The con- 
sumption of iron and steel products attained third place, the balance of trade being — 
substantially unfavourable. It should be observed, however, that considerable 
duplication occurs in the value of manufactured products, where several processes are 
performed upon a commodity by different plants before it is ready for ultimate use. 


4.—Consumption of Manufactured Products by Groups, 1922. 


Manufactured and partly 


manufactured goods. Value of 
Value of }§=|————————————___ products 
Groups of Industries. manufactured available 
products. Value of Value of for 
imports. exports. | consumption. 
$ $ $ $ 
Ma Gal sess cise scree aa elon oie esa taste eee neues 2,439, 843, 766) 574,551,323] 515,173,415) 2,499, 221, 674 
Veectable productsicce con. Sects eee nen le 537,535,801] 103,699,106} 101,483,868 539,751,039 
Animal products: ces sececactaseeceehwis alone eee 371,552,013} 20,296,958} 81,317,173 310,531,798 
Textile products: is. oi vs ose a ue ae we nee eek 308, 560 , 103} 132,345,046 4,163,256 436,741,893 
Wood iandipaper’t. ss ssneoss sure eta os con rectors 489,814,782} 35,198,116} 212,780,800 312,232,098 
Tron:and: 16s; products saaeeie cee eee eee: 331,584,903] 136,135,919} 51,108,971 416,611,851 
APENONACTYOUSIINOTAlS seewt voswersiosiciie eee eres 70,855,693] 34,781,416] 28,878,931 76,758,178 
Non-metalliciminerals. .sesnses cert sccscre clon our 109,627,454) 40,133,823) 6,229,608) 143,541,669 
Chemicals and allied products............2e+e00+- 95,944,185) 25,793,101] 10,827,723] 110,909,563 
Miscellaneous industries..60... secs vee eee sie dels 124,358,832] 46,167,838] 18,383,085] 152,143,585 


Nore.—Statistics of manufactured products are for the calendar year 1922. Imports and exports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923. 

Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classifi- 
tion.—In addition to the classification according to the component material of 
the chief product of value, used by the industrial census in detailed presentation, 
a parallel classification based on the purpose of the chief product was applied for 
the first time to the census returns of 1922. 

In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are perhaps 
of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries was 
27-6 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as compared with 
an output of 9-7 p.c. for the clothing industries... The greater production of the 
food group, however, was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value 
added by manufacturing being 15-7 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case 
of the food group and 10-2 p.c. for the clothing group. The clothing industries 
maintained a larger payroll, in spite of the fact that a smaller output was recorded 
than in the food industries, this apparent anomaly being perhaps accbunted for by 
the greater prevalence of female employment in the clothing industries. As com- 
pared with the total industrial payrolls, the employment in the clothing and food 
groups was 15-3 p.c. and 14-4 p.c. respectively. The standing of the manufacturing — 
industries of Canada according to the purpose classification is shown in Table 5. 


MANUFACTURES CLASSIFIED BY PURPOSE 
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5.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, 1922. 


(Allestablishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Purpose Headings. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Em- 


ployees.| and wages. 


Net 
value of 
products. 


Gross 
value of 
products. 


Salaries Cost of 
materials. 
$ $ 


tabless.ascy.cce. saee 
MOS te orcs ae aicinis siesta 
Milk products........ 
Ons anc tats: sponses: 
BUPan ose cle cee 


Drink and 
tobacco........ 


Beverages, alcoholic..|, 
Beverages, non-alco- 


Paneoods... 2k ee 
Garments and _per- 

sonal furnishings.... 
Gloves and mitts.... 
Hats and caps... 
Knitted goods. 
Waterproofs.......... 


Personal utilities 


Jewelry and time- 
DICCEB Eee ois cel ce 
Recreational supplies 
Soap and toilet articles 
Personal utilities, 
TOS sae av aaa 


House furnish- 


tionery........ 


Producers’ 
materials...... 


Farm materials...... 
Manufacturers’ 

INA LOTIAIS, o\e.waiele cielo 
Building materials... 
General materials.... 


Industrial 
equipment.... 


Farming equipment. . 
Manufacturing equip- 

IO ING ttre che. visite ieee 
Trading equipment. . 
Service equipment... 
Light, heat and power 
General equinment... 


Miscellaneous... 


59 


295 
142 


1,279 


600 
1,557 
1,116 
5, 285 

17 

610 
4,184 

474 
2,640 

108 

161 

163 

190 
1,260 

758 


30 


341, 662, 489 


132,738 , 995 
22,116,338 


26,918,250 
57,383,902 
36,824,319 
202,251 
39,263,625 
12,278,485 
13,936,324 
104, 047,461 
50,042,259 


10,145,288 
43,859,914 


175, 076, 687 


44,356,619 
9,956,387 


67,055,059 
3,096,725 
4,781,217 

44,238,091 
1,592,589 

56, 060, 262 
6,989,985 

19,737,641 

15,781,244 


13,551,392 


75,168,053 
82, 240, 691 
158, 708, 055 
1,011,268, 819 
3,935,467 
670,503,444 
255, 743,609 
81,086, 299 
1,116,579, 810 
94,120,312 
40,992,114 
5,767,880 
27,116,913 
796,281,448 
152,301,143 


4,960, 434 


26,865 
135,845 
344 
71,526 
47,887 
16,088 
85,178 
6,390 
5,889 
1,477 
4,354 
37,035 
30,033 


869 


102, 487, 465 


67,306,446) 490,731,438) 181, 434,270 


30,415,111 
3,041,315 


3,753,740 
12,606,041 
9,351,329 
44,106 
3,811,221 
2,085,549 
2,198,034 


184, 849,830 
15,578, 633 


15,639,275 
115,870,403 
80,773,029 
153 , 862 
57,944,408 
12,917,775 
7,004,223 


13,777, 986 
4,369,827 


33, 027, 203 
9,671,740 


1,992,573] 3,206,525 
7,415,586) 20,148,988 


65,595,519} 118, 749, 053 


17,633,428] 27,188,590 
3,451,868} 7,706,317 


30,239,672) 55,600,218 
1,099,019} 1,608,687 
2,380,981). 3,659,108 

10,572,476] 22,543,671 

218,075 442,462 


17,080,049) 21,879,031 
2,208,988 
4,732,574 
2,215,316 
7,923,171 


2,965,294 
6,575,897 
8,604,634 


3,733,206 


19,861,883 
36,920, 804 
33, 488, 604 


24, 956,960 
27,190,071 
86,057,295 


139,533,410) 316,400, 400 


348 , 879 


76,314,854 
46,501,654 
16,368 ,023 


1,098,230 


178, 622,228 
108,161,099 
28,518,843 


158,571, 274 
8,259,009 


4,508,428 
1,222,507 
7,486,530 
80,167,241 
56,927,559 


7,270,129 


7,284,141 
2,026,612 
5,061,526 
47,098,695 
33, 746,362 


1, 061,388 


2,964, 354 


77,943,818 
9,986, 856 


10,957,008 
28,733,273 
24,199,017 

173,111 
16,250,536 
5, 932,653 
7,258,003 
66,502, 616 
19,500,535 


4,524,059 
42,478,032 


117,804,140 


33,025,098 
5,946,521 


49 , 766,393 
1,767,041 
4,381,635 

22,419, 583 

497, 869 

35,379, 445 
3,621,128 
8, 792,852 
7,237,271 


15,728,194 


38, 004, 090 
71, 928, 898 
67,020,630 
319, 818, 227 
883, 188 
196,358,351 
92,195,922 
30,380,766 
259,472,307 
10,615,607 
13,702,777 
4,246,326 
12,566,256 
154,399 ,384 
63,941,957 


1,952, 064 


2,439,843, 766 


672,165, 708 


262,793 , 643 
25,565,489 


26 , 596 , 283 
144,603,676 
104,972,046 

326,973 
74,194,944 
18,850,428 
14,262,226 
99,529,819 
29,172,275 


7,730,584 
62,626,960 


236, 553,193 


60, 213, 688 
13, 652,838 


105,366,611 
3,375,728 
8,040,743 

44,963,254 
940,331 
57, 208, 476 
6,586,422 
15,368,749 
15,841,905 


19,461,400 


62,961,050 
99,118,969 
153, 077, 925 
636, 218, 627 
1,981,418 
374,980,579 
200,357,021 
58,899, 609 
418, 043, 581 
18,874,616 
18,211,205 
5,468, 833 
20,052,786 
234,566,625 
120,869,516 


4,916,418 
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The Forty Leading Industries.—During 1921 and 1922 the flour and grist- 
mill products industry maintained its place as the industry with the largest gross 
production. The pulp and paper industry, holding third place in 1921, moved 
into second rank in the following year, with an increase of nearly $8,000,000 in the 
gross production. The flour and grist-mill and the slaughtering aad meat-packing 
industries, holding a very high rating in gross value of products, rank comparatively 
low in number of wage earners employed and in the value added by manufacture. 
The cost of materials represented a large proportion of the gross production in the 
case of the two industries in question, and the proportion distributed in salaries 
and wages was relatively smaller. 


6.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1921. 


Arranged in order of the gross value of production. 


Estab- : 
4 i Capital Cost of Value of 
Industries. alate Invested. Materials. Products. 
No. $ -$ $ 

1 Flour and grist-mill products................. 582 59,234,847 | 153,445,024 179, 632,246 
2 Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 84 58,459,555 | 113,389,835 153,136,289 
Sl Pulp and ipaper. osc wets chee et Mortage eae 100 | 379,812,751 62,276, 224 151,003,165 
4 Saw, lath and shingle mills................... 3,126 | 186,019,994 57,242,686 116,891,191 
& (Butteriandicheeses au se .cras sn aoctacine acne 3,087 27,535,634 77,797,821 97,653,426 
6 ‘Blectric lightiand poweriecsess (sean sae ee oe 857 | 484,669,451 - 72,636,094 
TMSUSAT, TONNE eee creates one OE ee ees 7 35,783,067 56 , 882 , 242 69,509,827 
8: pAutomobiles. yar ie sales ce asbeetege cant anes 14 40,080,269 45,119,345 67,050,209 
ON Cotton yarniandiclothiws.- tiie. sence nea. 31 65 , 947,429 35,157,233 65,978,596 
‘10. Rolling mills and steel furnaces............... 39 121,859,860 34,820,791 56,201,810 
is Printingand publishing: 9400) sate coe. eee 836 38,788,973 15,412,712 53,613,061 
12 Tobacce, cigars and cigarettes...............- 94 85,757 ,047 15,374,386 52,050, 244 
isuvPetroleum™ refined... ey ake ees were tee 11 55,630, 864 35,850,653 51,565,403 
14 Bread and other bakery products.....,....... 1,658 23,551,215 29,202,936 51,367,917 
15 Biscuits and confectionery...............+.++- 372 30,655,589 22,600,821 46, 758.014 
16 Boots and shoesmleather....-naeiennse aera ns 177 31,644,855 23,379,183 44,665,381 
17 Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 96 62,725,361 19,215,135 44,497,268 
18 Pp Clothing men siiactorya sen. aces cranes ace 162 30,244,384 29,929,415 43,766,569 
19 Foundries and machine shop products......... 325 62,152,439 17,221,919 42,205,275 
20 Voteamratlwayscarsyvieote setae eae neee 11 52,873,569 22,910,095 40,245,831 
21 Agricultural implements. 75 94,129,064 17, 946 , 282 36,763,160 
22 sElosiersy; and; knit, coodS-seemaeee wsaccen te ake 127 37,906,361 18,960,491 36,689,534 
23 Clothing, women’s factoryins-......cteesee es 176 13,694,846 18,617,634 35,256,026 
24 Woodworking, sash and door factories......... 758 41,239,799 18,434,190 35,186,135 
25 Printing and bookbimdines;ss)ss. sec ace tees 3 625 28,275,937 10,853,841 33,414,432 
26 SMSTOWOLICS Gate teens Te ae eee en ee evs 55 37, 645,447 9,714,486 30,931,853 
27 Plumbingand tinsmithin&aessesnssee eae tee 2,137 12,219,038 13,777,756 28 , 260,326 
98 Sher metal productarn teyasmiemonmey sates 129 27,681,041 13,219,712 26,774,936 
29 eRubidercoodsns tia. ena eee 23 38,420,786 12,219,987 25,618,042 
30 Hurnitureand upholsterning a... cscs ai seine 345 28,878,955 8,528,820 23,975,369 
31 “Leather tanneries: ocser cer eet een sete tee ee cet 119 32,137,488 15,157,358 22,905,528 
Se. WNGUStriaL MAC DINO yc conle cooler erie ae 112 40,000,370 6,011,038 21,608,218 
So) Rish-cunne and packinow ery ae see eee 842 19,411,990 11,708,478 18,894,132 
34 (Gas, lighting and heatings i, 2. s1.enasecane an 50 37,097, 280 9,279,697 18,772,285 
30) Paints and varnishestn sttecisee eee tein. 49 20,330,951 9,714,521 18,044,325 
36) Hurnishine eoods, men’ss..o. eee ee eee eee: 82 11,800,288 10,229,398 17,946,293 
37 Heating and ventilating’appliances............ 54 24,159,408 4,777,045 16,119,383 
38 Tobacco, chewing and smoking............... 25 11,993,028 8,064,946 14,910,006 
39 Wire and wire goods........... and. dbp ena SOG 44 17,009,842 7,455,336 14,784,891 
40 Automobile parts and accessories............. 64 15,700,288 8,229,855 14,783,017 
Total for forty leading industries........... 17,560 |2,473, 159,310 |1,100,129,327 | 1,993,065, 707 
Yotal for all industries....................... 21,872 |3, 052,818,103 |1,354, 936,289 | 2,516,977, 811 

Percentage of forty industries to total of 
allindustries 333) foie ae eae eee 80-29 81-01 81-93 79-19 
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7.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1922. 


Arranged in order of the gross value of production. 


= Estab- : y 
: ; Capital Cost of Value of 
Industries. a Ss, Invested. Materials. Products. 
No. $ $ $ 
1 Flour and grist-mill products.....+........... 1,364 68,453,886 | 136,687,078 166,881,455 
Fe NY EVANS SCS AVG 14 0523 2) ee a Meese ere ee 104 381,006,324 64,692,722 158,950,956 
3 Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 81 56,372,372 115,020,042 142,998,949 
A Saw, lath and shingle mills.................-- 2,922 | 162,835,219 60,812,017 114,324,580 
DE ENTERIC. CHOOSE aint yee ee cee eee 3,072 30 ,648 ,068 74,714,681 95,470,701 
6 eElectiriclight and powelie sss see sas ogsetas 905 | 568,068,752 - 82,3828, 866 
EULOIMODILCS are ee ee ie tae Steere 14 47,761,964 54,408,719 81,956,429 
SeCoLsomyarnandiclothy pect many ck sc chee 33 76,099,980 34,694,760 72,174,728 
QU SUCAT sOUNed Gee cca eecra se Nae cence cs mie hee 7 36,691,472 56,493 , 942 70,822,782 
AOMMRetro levis, NEMWEGs mise aaie sk alsa ah icin » eles eens 13 61,253,400 38,129,880 56,495,821 
Himeeringine andspiblisbing. tmataacscmcate secon. 746 38,972,589 11,944,412 50,993 ,039 
12 Bread and other bakery products............. 1,865 25,551,612 24,708,136 47,845,811 
13 Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes...............- 108 31,482,001 12,232,348 46,066,697 
14- Boots and shoes, leather..........00...000c080% 181 29,881,921 22,259,765 45,503,858 
{ho eELosiery ane Knit SOOS\ .c..<osiciaecn we cecer ees 141 44,238,091 22,543,671 44,963 ,254 
16 Biscuits and confectionery.................... 368 33,680,280 19,917,649 42,416,311 
We Glothine women's 1actory. ccs daneccsies cies 293 18,788,061 21,840,782 41,643,514 
18 Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 101 62,436, 282 17,546,839 41,208,368 
19 Planing mills,sash and door factories......... 787 43 ,091, 844 20,116,621 37,426, 667 
20 Foundries and machine shop products......... 275 55,288,466 13,960,752 36,507,734 
PRC lothing= Men’ sitaCtoryen nc stcacee ve causieda bias 148 25,029,072 18,481,429 35,135,395 
CEE UDO CLI ZOOUS-# att .-« Inte aint totais 52 36,177,799 14,366,255 31,777,497 
You) Erinvine-and book OMIM, cs. 0.06 a2 clraee cae 658 29,280,780 9,268,754 30,565,620 
BAL SNCS E IOLA PLOUUCES i. ess et ete tele 125 30,614,573 16,128,924 30,209,584 
25 Railway cars and parts (steam)............... 23 54,653,320 11,180,198 26,310,776 
DE MIO WELICS Src tecia tat ots Cle is eines iterates 53 34,788,432 8,125,364 25,875,730 
272 Steel and rolled products: ...2..0..00. 6efecces 21 62,273,866 14,945,039 25;798,723 
28 sBish-curine and Packie. =..c20 .rcas terdesne es oe 933 22,116,338 15,578,633 25,565,489 
LOmelneabher vANMeTIOs wet achis on sicusetowe rade ates on 116 32,818,775 15,754,951 25 398,238 
30.Burnishing goods,imen’s 05. hse be eee ce 116 17,215,963 12,643,854 23,292,716 
31 Furniture and upholstered goods.............. 157 28,892,791 7,970,902 22,138,742 
SPAN SaNd VaANnISNeS ys c.cce oe s7e heise cece 53 21,073,706 11,354,903 20,230,545 
SoeGas, lichtineandsheatin gs. se .wos were s ec sees 48 39,615,765 8,580,208 19,089,170 
34 Automobilesupplies..)..... 2c+ occkouve one ot ow 62 16,545,641 10,674,176 19,007 ,824 
35 Agricultural implements................... Bt 73 92,566, 964 7,967,767 18, 240,381 
36 Fruit and vegetable canneries................. 229 18, 633,839 10,832,758 18,036,419 
37 Heating and ventilating appliances............ 54 25,583 ,965 5,856,365 17,910,528 
SSMNVIPS ANC WAC POOGS. cases bees oc eben a4 48 17,327,775 9,112,850 15,616,454 
39 Industrial machinery and elevators........... 106 38,047,363 4,020,072 15,418,364 
Agua Woollen Cloths wucssn2 whe clos twdmore dana. 64 20,846,502 7,039,177 15,410,537 
Total for forty leading industries........... 16,519 | 2,536,703,813 | 1,042,607,395 | 1,938,019, 252 
Total for allindustries...................... 225184 | 3,125,772, 761 | 1,280,527,079 | 2,439,843, 766 
Percentage of forty industries to:total of all 
AIVOTESOLIOS Soper tree cic, clare before bal obfelalatere 74-46 81-15 81-42 79-43 


Establishments Classified According to Size.—The tendency of manufac- 
turing to become concentrated in large establishments, or the reverse, is a matter 
of interest from the standpoint of industrial organization. 


In order to throw some light upon this subject, statistics are presented in 
Tables 8 and 9 of establishments grouped, first, according to value of products 
and secondly, according to number of employees. Of the 22,184 establishments 
reported as engaged in manufacturing industries in 1922, there were 410 or 1-85 
p.c., whose products were valued at more than $1,000,000 each. The corresponding 
figures for 1917 were 474 establishments out of a total of 34,392 or 1-38 p.c. Changes 


. in the price level as well as in the list of industries included in the total unfortunately 


interfere with the exact comparability of the results. 
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8.—Establishments and Total Production of Canadian Manufactures by Groups 
of Values, 1922. 


. Number 
Groups of Values. Estab- Be csastion: Beene 

lishments. 

$ $ 

Winder’ $25/000. 55, ote s er ssic erat fetal vesint ders cists MAMORE Moe iccioreratotgs ares hese 14,775) 111,052,745 7,516 
$2 25,000" butsunder:$sy 160; 000 toc uatenieireraoine ss seine oe steislers 2,350 83 , 296 , 266 35,445 
50,000 fs LOO OOO re sich crcities eittetenstorele wtlasnanteierteiereic 1,756) 126,795,458 72,206 
100,000 ot ZOO KONO strrcteisteiacieveie cteisisaslarcse t tee cutvatekerecteniors 1,328) 187,791,505 141,409 
200,000 Bi GOOS OOO Freres steter sinterttcasie = eiaiseeIclagnsfolevsrelee are 1,061] 325,014,561 306,328 
500,000 He EA OUOSO0 OR arte srpersystate atetsterstevcit o tietslaaleieia ciel areve 504| 355,702,222 705,758 
1,000,000 o EMIT ORL ONES Ss AARneos aoa in a dean memes Cok 354| 674,598,410} 1,905,645 
5; 000; 000:and Over seer rareia,sinis -i<taret selepe frajete els are aun ates wielciw'slgjsre srlove 56} 575,592,599) 10,278,439 
Metal pee incre Ree ~—-22,184| 2,439,843, 766] 109, 982 


The best classification of establishments to bring out the feature of size is a 
classification according to the number of employees engaged. In 1922, 437 estab- 
lishments or about 2 p.c. employed more than 200 persons each, aggregating 194,946 
or 42 p.c. of the total payroll. Table 9 shows the total number of establishments 
in Canada during 1922, grouped according to the number of employees engaged. 


9.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, grouped 
according to the number of Employees per Establishment, 1922. 


Nainber Sl we nee 
: e te) umber 
Number of Employees per Establishment. tices Emplopees. | Employed. 


Blewer than) pers onside stsietstertorarars.o\e efete s.0!n/sia(sisia]oyeierela viet stele o(eleieveiedatere 14,750 26,407 1-7 
B 401120, persons ex, dover chin svine ahs toe cain Seon sy OPE aor Cea 3,695 40,714 11-0 
are | AREY 2 LR eens or Sith ae LAN 1,858 60,362 32-4 
ee ee ear ee i ear ert eat aa np mae or Antr 938 67,619 72-0 
TOMAS 20019 At ied War, cae al oe apres een a aoen den aoe 506 71,338 140-9 
LOLI B00! wl Eilat eee nruthondas «ah hepacdantas) abet te meat 335 103,232 308-1 
BOT aiid over, 5153 Wemuthcss retreats oe araee eee ame 102 91,714 899-1 
TT OCAL LG Neo cic Ee, Semebtaa Sete ware 22,184 461,386 20-7 


3.—Production by Groups and Industries. 


One of the factors accelerating the progress of Canada is the possession of 
many natural resources favourable to industrial prosperity. It is upon the country’s 
agricultural resources, forests, minerals and wild life, that Canada’s industries are. 
mainly based. The sea and lake fisheries, in addition, make an important 
contribution of raw material to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion, 
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However, the industrial development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings 
and gradual growth in the face of difficulty over a period of many years. In 
the pioneer days, eastern Canada, though with a sparse population, set out 
modestly but not less surely upon the path of progress. The comparatively small 
home market, restricted at the present time to a population of nine millions, a 
large part of it in scattered agricultural areas, is one of the difficulties of the present 
situation. Yet Canada is now not merely the second largest manufacturing country 
in the British Empire, but the exports to the other Dominions consist largely of 
manufactured goods. The exports of manufactured and partly manufactured 
goods to the United States also exceed the exports of raw material. The rate at 
which this movement is to continue depends almost entirely upon growth within 
~ the Dominion—upon the further development of the many-sided physical assets 
of the country. A classification based on the component material of the chief 
product of value in each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first 
time in the compilation of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was 
reduced from fifteen to nine to correspond with the external trade classification, 
and the classes of industry were somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial 
organization. 


The Vegetable Products Group.—With the exception of rubber and sugar 
factories, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products as raw materials. The milling industry, which has existed to meet domestic 
needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest industries, but it 
is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. The war 
and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade, and the 434 flour 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have now 
attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands—sufiicient, indeed to produce 
flour for no fewer than 20 million people. During 1922, productive capacity reached 
134,125 barreis per day, and during the crop year ended August 31, 1923, about 
11 million barrels were exported to many countries, Great Britain and Germany 
receiving the largest consignments. The flour manufactured from Canadian hard 
spring wheat is particularly sought after in overseas markets, and this, as well 
as similar products, is also finding a ready sale in the far East, where bread is 
being consumed to a greater extent than formerly. Other industries contributing 
largely to food manufacture are sugar refineries and, to a lesser degree, plants 
engaged in the canning of fruit and vegetables. 

Raw material imported from tropical countries forms the basis for an industry 
of a different character. Canada now stands fourth among the countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represent a capital of 
over $50,600,000 and find employment for about 10,400 workers. 


Animal Products.—Another form of food manufacture—that associated 
with slaughtering and meat production—has also made great strides. It comes as 
a surprise to many that slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the 
head of all other single industries in regard to the value of the products, and is now 
only surpassed by the pulp and paper and flour-milling industries. The leather 
industries have long been established on a considerable scale, mainly, of course, 
because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready supply 
of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no fewer than 181 
_ boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1922, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, 
representing a total capital of nearly $29,900,000, with an annual output of 
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$45,504,000 and employing 13,704 men and women. The canning and preserving 
of fish calls for a more detailed reference. Concentrated, naturally, wpon the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, this industry has become one of the most important, 
not, perhaps, as much from the point of view of achievement as of promise. In 
1922, there were in existence 578 establishments canning lobsters, 67 canning salmon, 
267 fish-curing plants and 28 dealing with’ catches of lesser amounts. One recent 
development of great possibilities is the setting up of establishments to utilize 
the catches from the:large northern lakes of the Prairie Provinces, stocks in which 
are so large as to be beyond computation. 


Textiles.—So far as textiles are concerned, Canada is not yet self-contained. 
Although production of every kind, cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, knitted 
goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth, amounted in 1922 to a total of 
over $308,560,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth are imported. The 
Canadian textile factories are capable of supplying ordinary domestic needs without 
undertaking the production of the highest grade of materials such as are manu- 
factured in Great Britain, where for two centuries hereditary skill has been develop- 
ing. The imports of manufactured or partly manufactured textiles during the 
fiscal year ended March, 1923, were $132,300,000 or 43 p.c. of the gross value of 
the manufactured product during the calendar year 1922. 


The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
product of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
137 plantsin operation during 1922, 64 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 17 in making yarns, 21 in making carpets and rugs and 35 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
_four classes of mills during 1922 amounted to $15,400,000, as compared with 
$13,696,000 in 1921. The wool clip in Canada during 1922 was 18,532,392 lbs., 
valued at nearly $3,244,000. The imports were 15,900,000 lbs., while the exports 
of domestic and foreign production were 8,100,000 lbs. “Thus the apparent con- 
sumption of wool in 1922 was 26,289,000 lbs. The quantity of wool used in the 
knitting and woollen mills in 1922 was 18,136,534 lbs., worth $5,468,968. The 
portion used by the knitting mills was 3,411,686 lbs. In addition to the imports of 
raw wool valued at $3,883,000, the following intermediate woollen and worsted 
goods were imported during 1922 for further manufacture in Canadian mills (values 
given in parentheses): noils 955,704 Ibs. ($410,649), worsted tops 8,042,304 Ibs. 
($3,865,164), wool waste 271,979 lbs. ($110,123), woollen yarn 2,862,258 Ibs. 
($3,444,407), woollen and worsted yarn 593,567 lbs. ($562,578). 


A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile 


group, is given under the heading of Typical Individual Manufactures, near the ~ 


end of the section. 


Wood and Paper.—An outstanding feature of the general expansion of Dom- 
inion commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the industries 
associated with forestry. Lumber output fluctuated greatly, and actually decreased 
in recent years, as a result of the post-war depression in the usual markets. For 
example, in 1911 the output of manufactured lumber was 4,918,000,000 board feet, 
valued at $75,831,000, as compared with 3,138,598,000 feet, valued at $84,554,172, 
in 1922. In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. 
Forty years ago, there were in existence in Canada only 36 paper and five pulp 
mills. In 1922, there were 104 pulp and paper mills consuming more than 2,900,000 
cords of pulpwood a year, and using hydro-electric energy to the extent’ of over 
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629,000 h.p. Production of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons, and in 1922 
2,150,251 tons. Production of newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 
tons and in 1923, 1,263,000 tons. The rate of expansion is increasing, newsprint 
output in the first seven months of 1924 being 788,628 tons, compared with 724,841 
tons in the corresponding period of the preceding year. 


Iron and Steel.—The primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada are workable deposits 
of coal and iron ore to be found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach is in Nova 
Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal, and iron ore is obtained from 
Newfoundland. In central Canada, particularly in Ontario where the secondary 
iron and steel industries are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies 
of coal nor high-grade deposits of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that 
high-grade bodies of ore may be found and eventually the huge reserves now known 
to exist, though they require an unduly expensive smelting process, will become 
more valuable. From the manufacturing or fabricating standpoint, conditions 
are much more favourable, as these areas are abundantly supplied with both 
hydro-electric power and the metals such as nickel, chromium, molybdenum, 
etc., used in the manufacture of alloy steels, which form an increasingly large 
part of the output from modern steel works. Many plants now specialize 
in the large-scale production of special steels that depend for their successful 
utilization on the forging and _ heat-treating operations to which they are 
. submitted. 

Iron ore, which was imported largely from Newfoundland and the State 
of Minnesota, was ultimately treated in 1922 in 25 active furnaces and rolling 
mills, with a capital of $78,687,321 and a gross production valued at $35,427,053. 
There were, in the last- year for which complete returns are available, no fewer 
than 1,040 establishments handling iron and steel products, aside from the numerous 
custom and repair shops engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. The 
plants represented a capital of $526,109,953 and had a gross output valued at 
$331,584,908. A great deal of this output is represented by agricultural implements, 
for which there is a large domestic demand, by factory equipment and commercial 
and passenger motor vehicles. Output of automobiles has in recent years advanced 
at a rapid rate, the total production in 1922 being 101,007 cars of various classes. 
The production of 1923 was valued at $97,369,814, an increase of 47 p.c. over 
1918; 147,582 cars were produced. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1922 there were 325 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. The depression which 
was general throughout this group of industries in the preceding year continued 
during 1922, but toward the close of the year considerable improvement was noted. 
The aluminium, brass and copper products, lead, tin and zine products and miscel-  » 
laneous non-ferrous metal goods industries all showed slight increases over the 
previous year’s production, but these were more than offset by the decrease in the 
electrical apparatus industry. The trend in employment showed a gradual improve- 
ment from a minimum of 12,762 wage earners on the rolls in January to the maximum 
for the year, attained in December, when 15,563 persons were employed. It is 
noteworthy that primary non-ferrous metals having a value on the world’s markets 
of $61,601,789 were produced from Canadian ores in 1922. 


The aluminium industry in America dates from 1890, when the first successful 
process was worked out for the economical extraction of the metal from its ores. 
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The lightness and ductility of the metal, and the fact that it is not readily attacked 
by organic acids, air or water, together with its capacity for transmitting heat 
readily, soon brought it into favour as a material for kitchen utensils, and in this 
connection it has become well known. Large quantities of aluminium wire are 
now used for electric transmission lines and quantities are used in the manufacture 
of such apparatus as cream separator parts and other light machinery. Alloyed 
with magnesium, it possesses great tensile strength and finds extensive use. Alum- 
inium bronzes, too, are widely used, and during the war great quantities were utilized 
in the manufacture of aeroplane engines and parts. 


An encouraging outlook for the electrical apparatus group is indicated by 
recent employment returns. About 100 plants were engaged during 1922 in manu- 
facturing generators, motors, batteries, telephone and telegraph equipment, copper 
wires and cables, electric lamps, meters, vacuum cleaners and electrical fixtures 
of all kinds, of a total value of $41,208,000. The development of cheap electrical 
power has done much to popularize the use of electrical equipment, and the future 
demand for such apparatus will probably only be limited by the development 
of adequate power. 

Another industry of some importance consisted of 83 firms engaged principally 
in the rolling, casting and manufacturing of brass and copper, the principal products 
being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods 
and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was $12,254,000, while the mater- 
ials were worth $5,106,000. 


Non-metallic Minerals.—The gradual recovery in business conditions since 
1921 is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum-refining industry, 
which in 1922 produced more than half of the gross value of the entire production 
of the group. The 13 plants were located with a view to the economy of distribution, 
based on the greatest accessibility to the source of supply and the proximity of the 
markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coasts obtain their crude 
petroleum from South America, Mexico and the United States by tank steamers, 
bringing transportation costs to a minimum. ‘Those situated in the central part 
of the Dominion are necessarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general 
use of the automobile has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasoline 
and lubricating oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants 
for generating power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes, has 
also accelerated the consumption of fuel oil. 


The illuminating and fuel gas industry of Canada is chiefly centred in the 
larger cities, especially in parts of the country where manufacturing pre- 
dominates. Coal gas and carburetted water gas are the most important products, 
but pintsch gas is made at many divisional points along the railways to meet the 
demand for lighting purposes on passenger trains. Acetylene gas is used in several 
prairie towns where the size of the municipality is not sufficient to warrant a gas 
plant. The facility with which by-products such as coke, tar and light oils are 
turned out in connection with large scale production, becomes an incentive to 
plant expansion, providing that a demand is assured by increasing population 
and industrial development in the vicinity. The burning of coke in the house 
furnace, the necessity of enriching the soils with available nitrates, the large increase 
of refrigerating operations, and the extended use of tar and tar products, have 
prompted the larger plants to increase their output. A few plants established in 
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smaller towns have ceased operations because of the competition of hydro-electric 
power, and where the scope of the operations did not encourage the installation 
of equipment for the recovery of by-products. Nevertheless, gas has its particular 
uses in the industrial field as well as for domestic purposes, and the statistics show 
that the industry is gaining ground annually. The coke industry of Canada is 
intimately connected with the iron and steel industry or dependent upon the demand 
of the non-ferrous smelting plants. Coke plants are maintained at Sydney, Hamilton 
and Sault Ste. Marie by the three principal iron and steel companies. In the 
western provinces, coke is made by the International Coal and Coke Company 
and the Crow’s Nest Pass Company for sale chiefly to the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company at Trail, B.C. The Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
-and Power Company manufactures coke at Anyox from Vancouver Island coal. 


Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manufacture 
of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, the prep- 
aration of ornamental and monumental stone and the bottling of aerated waters. 


Chemicals.—Chemical industries, associated in many phases with the use of 
hydro-electric power, have recorded marked growth in Canada in recent years. 
Owing to Canada’s great water power resources and in particular to the fact that 
many water powers are situated near tidal waters, there is an opportunity in this 
country for the expansion and establishment of new chemical industries. Electric 
refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being extended to all the metals, 
and the electric current is also employed in their extraction from the ores. The 
production of aluminium, of cyanamide, of new refractory materials and of 
graphite, have already created large industries. The fixation of nitrogen, with 
its many subsidiary industries, such as the manufacture of nitric acid, ammonium 
nitrate, explosives, etc., the reduction of magnesium and the production of innumer- 
able chemical compounds, known at present only to the special trades requiring 
them, are now under commercial development. Noteworthy progress has been 
made in the output of calcium carbide, which can be readily marketed in countries 
dependent for their domestic manufacture on electrical energy derived from coal. 
Exports of this chemical, mainly to the United States, mcreased in value from 
$161,000 in 1914 to $2,261,000 in 1922. The development of cheap electrical power 
has contributed to the advance of industries using electro-thermic reactions, the 
intense heat which it is possible to develop by electrical means being an especially 
advantageous factor. The manufacture of chemicals during the war period repre- 
sented enormous figures, and even in 1922 the output reached a total value of 
$95,944,000. The products include commodities of such fundamental importance 
as fertilizers, calcium carbide, cyanamide, soap, paints, varnishes, wood distillates 
and so forth. 


In certain well defined fields, the production of chemicals in Canada has attained 
world-trade importance; in many other lines, production in competition with 
imported chemicals is being carried on successfully, and latterly the manufacture 
of specific commodities for which there is a definite and continuous demand has 
proved an attractive field for small concerns. Several plants have been established, 
each of which specializes in the production of one or more of these necessities for 
the chemical trade. A study of the import statistics shows that many such oppor- 
tunities still exist. 


Financial and employment statistics for 1922 of each of the industries engaged 
in Canadian manufacturing are presented in Table 10. 
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10.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Groups and Kinds of Industries. 


Number 


fo} 
Establish- 
ments. 


Capital 
Employed. 


Salaried Employees. 


SW AAS BO et 


_ 


SSOHEAG PGW 


SED SES? OT OOS et 


Torats BY GROUPS. 
Wesetaloléproducts ais sdec saci sleteiicrnetcn el stots 
Anim al prOdUCUStsseer erected aye mat retetas 
shextilesproductsicck hace sero atets oe pierces as 
Wood and paper products 
Lrontandeits productsyncesae: semiecuernceee 
Non-ferrous metals and products........... 
Non-metallic mineral products............ 
Chemicals and allied products............. 
Miscellaneous industries................... 


Biscuits and confectionery................- 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 
IBPEWELIES 210.0 ere cae nee ee oes ce trea 
GCigarsiand eigarettesin nc.ecees ee) aasdseres 
Cocoa and chocolate jnesceses ach nee ate 
Coffeerand spice. mills ay5. 5 2h nes he - dolsee 


Distillertes: aosy erence erento 
Flour and grist-mill products... 
Choppinaanill sess ear eeee comin eee 
Fruit and vegetable canneries.............. 
Teecreamiconessy).i- wan eana eye sehbee ta 
Iinseedioilvandioik cake’ =jsccsss0eeciie eloe- 


Maples yinip and suceara tinned scteetiarrer tee 
Miscellaneous food products............... 
Miscellaneous vegetable products.......... 
Rickles and vanesar. jase neste eee eee 
Rake Lani Canes money Mor D OS Farah Stk ate ea tone 


Rubber, coOds Me iieisae kone eek ete 
Starchiand olicose-s seer eee 
Susarremneries seacoast eee 
Syrups pcre treater eae eee ee 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking............ 
Wines and: erapejuicey acetates bacon 


Group 2.—ANIMAL PRopuwcts. 


Animalibairs gOO Cs = saci nmnei es tien ets 
Belting and hose, leather.................. 
Bootand.shoe\ findings ry. .sccnie edeeilee 
Boots and shoes, leather....:..........- 0% 
Butterand cheesesswanaeiecnciceeace eee 
Condensed malls der eeeids ares nasi 
Fish-curing and packing................... 
Bur dressing aeiae ate nem anlanacerieone 
Ur COOds sec ches cee aCe 
Gloves and mittens, leather 
Elarneds an Gis 10 clleniviy ei stalemate tees 
umanvhair: cOOds tata tcc ne ceeeene ene eee 
Tseather:coods; 0638 tvckcince as dean 
heather tanned. etCmecenmth cr atemerce 


225184 


4,355 
5,118 
1,709 
6,983 
1,040 
325 
781 
469 
1,404 


3,125,772, 761 


371,361,682 
201,829,414 
268,065,238 
761,188,396 
526,109,953 
102,208,275 
161,063,081 
118,025,483 
615,921,239 


2,935,829 
97,799,273 
81,789,934 
932,186,153 
1,643,187, 941 
84,662,378 
30,268,144 
51,283 , 982 
200,192,904 

1,466,223 


371,361, 682 
35, 788, 835 
25,551,612 
34,788,432 
31,482,001 

4,245,916 
8,032,569 
15,253,827 
65,928,521 
2,525,365 
18,633,839 
637,697 
2,603,241 
1,054,717 
2/183, 282 
248,919 
5,389,742 
2,840, 892 
5,443,519 
1,177,521 
14/474; 698 
36,177,799 
5,674, 843 
36,691,472 
214,679 
12,377,913 
1,939, 831 


201, 829, 414 
776 , 868 
1,384,399 
163,120 
29,881,921 
30, 648,088 
6,176,251 
22,116,338 
535,996 
9,420,391 
3,096,725 
6,016, 642 
22,548 
1,185,219 
32,818,775 


16,175 


2,243 
1,719 
2,166 
3,762 
2,361 
1,040 

531 

917 
1,436 


Salaries. 


$ 
133, 850, 436 


19,325,777 
15,627,177 
15,313,325 
33,190,715 
21,934,583 
7,426,358 
4,085,427 
7,455,919 
9,491,155 


152, 832 
2,183,393 
2,682,242 

37 , 743 , 338 
74,145,772 
5,718,577 

1,814,007 

3,053,175 

6,350,165 

6,935 


19,325,777 
3,443,585 
2,119,976 
1,328,356 
2/050,291 

167,940 
867,810 
189,307 
2,476,899 


707,602 
21,276 
79,274 
66,125 

125,954 
38 425 

380 , 200 

130,260 

298 , 284 
75,068 

875,927 

1,976,810 

120,402 

773,366 
36,710 

859 , 460 > 

116,469 


15,627,177 
60,047 
95,991 
14,162 

3,607,463 
3,493,793 
218,028 
682,585 
89,284 
983 , 165 
388, 810 
326,469 
2,100 
159, 853 
823 ,365 
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CAPITAL, EMPLOYEES AND PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRIES 403 
Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1922. 
Wage Earners. Total Employees. ree Value of Products. 
0 6 
Fe- Fe- Salaries Materials. a 
Male fale Wages. Male. minles lands Wares. Net. Gross. 
No. No. $ No. No. $ $ $ $ 
295, 244) 92,445) 363,263,118) 353,953] 108,620) 497,113,554) 1, 280,527,079) 1, 159,316,687) 2,439,843, 766| 2 
35,931]16,301} 45,099,145} 44,673] 18,544} 64,424,922 330, 589, 052 206, 946, 749 537,535,801} 1 
30,277| 8,841] 34,306,502) 39,035} 10,560) 49,933,679 264, 078, 631 107,473,382 371,552,013] 2 
31, 658]48,677| 60,911,036] 37,205} 50,848) 76,224,361 153, 066, 593 155,493,510 308, 560,103) 3 
92.551} 8,436] 98,894,199} 106,264} 12,198) 132.084, 914 206, 682, 820 283,131, 962 489,814,782] 4 
60,722] 2,377| 68,670,574| 69,850 4,738} 90,605,157 168, 282, 265 163, 302, 638 331, 584,903] 5 
11,245) 2,776] 14,025,271] 14,406 3.816] 21,451,629 30, 861, 895 39, 993, 798 70,855, 693] 6 
11,518 578) 14,639,353] 13,479 1,109) 18,724,780 63,377, 262 46,260,192 109, 637,454] 7 
7,624] 2,577 9,314,584] 10,588 3,494] 16,770,503 47,039,926 48,904, 259 95,944,185] 8 
13,718] 1,882} 17,402,454) 18,453 3,318) 26,893, 609 16, 548, 635 107,810,197 124, 358, 832) 9 
636 282 472, 368 811 308 625, 200 2,621,443 1, 783, 594 4,405,037] 1 
9.780} 2,239 9,386,430] 10,986 2,594) 11,569,823 37, 828, 238 28,713,454 66, 541,692] 2 
9,987) 2,547 9,398,598] 11,329 2,870] 12,080, 840 38, 058, 622 26, 555, 515 64, 614, 137] 3 
88, 656/36, 028} 103,258,899} 105,208} 39,741] 141,002, 237 337, 168,035 358,975, 190 696, 143,225] 4 
150, 329/45, 216] 194,516,958} 182,004] 55,315) 268, 662, 730 676, 725, 112 597, 699,690} 1,274,424, 802] 5 
8,228) 2,421] 12,172,487). 10,686 3,103} 17,891,064 54,619, 248 39, 798, 360 94,417,608] 6 
2,698 303 3,748,138] 3, 654 472 5, 562,145 22,450,051 16, 2225-77-70 38, 672,828} 7 
4, 239 976 5, 896, 730 5, 704 1, 297 8, 949, 905 30, 306, 395 21, 203, 492 51,509, 887| 8 
20,685} 2,433} 24,390,613). 23,561 2,920} 30,740,778 80, 749, 935 68, 246, 533 148,996,468] 9 
6 - 21,897 10 - 28, 832 - 118, 082 118, 082}10 
35, 931/16,301| 45,099,145) 44,673) 18,544) 64,424,922) 330,589,052) 206,946,749) 537,535,801 
4,412] 5,823 7, 252,529 5,944 6,325] 10,706,114 20, 742.382 24, 006, 880 44,749,262] 1 
7,917 985 9, 740, 643 9,171 1,284! 11,860,619 24, 708, 136 23,137, 675 47, 845,811] 2 
2,284 33 2,574, 884 2,756 101 3,903, 240 8, 125, 364 17, 750, 366 25,875, 730| 3 
2,020| 3,229 Bee) 2,926 3,459 5,425, 870 12, 232, 348 33, 834, 349 46,066,697] 4 
295 246 465, 850 363 267 633, 790 2,411, 663 1,570, 482 3.982, 145) 5 
370 322 583, 949 701 415 1,451,'759| | 10,506,112 4,362,171 14, 868, 283] 6 
234 8 277, 280 303 10 466,587 1,546,376 1,750, 169 3,296,545) 7 
4,121 119 4,606,499 5,276 384 7,083, 398 125,312,923 25,924,748 151, 237,671] 8 
1007 w= 406,971] 1,097 = 406,971} 11,374,155 4,269,629] 15, 643.784) 9 
1,533] 1,645 1,872,211 1,901 1,761 2,579, 813 10, 832, 758 7,203,661 18,036, 419/10 
60 27 69, 268 74 30 90, 544 138,411 246, 846 385, 257/11 
211 2 224,191 244 7 303,465 4,319,555 1, 239, 072 5, 558, 627/12 
105 88 132, 722 142 97 198, 847 738,501 579, 536 1,318, 037/13 
129 2 243, 798 161 13 369, 752 1,372,301 1,044, 385 2,416, 686/14 
19 4 22,304 36 8 60, 729 302,028 204,490 506, 518/15 
348 153 535,965 529 210 916,165 3,059,601 3, 187, 661 6, 247, 262/16 
159 25 200,577 232 35 330, 840 2,126,757 973,741 3,100,498)17 
420 227 544, 803 584 257 843, 087 2,679, 760 2,779,606 5,459, 366/18 
45 - 41, 240 69 3 116,308 1.287, 754 242,332 1, 530, 086/19 
2,518] 1,535 2,912,638 2,956 1,669 3, 788,565 4,928,825 9,781,005 14, 709, 830|20 
3, 984 581 4,856,518 4,932 812 6, 833, 328 14, 366, 255 17,411, 242 31,777,497/21 
442 29 422,754 490 61 543,156 2,242, 282 1,629, 695 3,871, 977/22 
2,331 97 2,492, 606 2,602 143 3.265, 972 56, 493, 942 14, 328, 840 70, 822, 782/23 
29 1 30, 368 62 4 67,078 323,705 208, 988 532, 693/24 
780| 1,110} + 1,130.256 998 1,168 1,989, 716 7,916, 590 8, 643, 673 16, 560, 263/25 
68 10 72,742 124 21 189, 209 500, 568 635, 507 1, 136, 075/26 
30,277) 8,841] 34,306,502) 39,035} 10,560) 49,933,679) 264,078,631 107,473,382 371,552,013 
82 19 90,776 100 24 150, 823 243,271 393,426 636,697] 1 
98 = 95, 656 143 12 191, 647 500, 546 457,561 958,107| 2 
46 17, 64,441 52 19 78, 603 328,423 158, 992 487,415] 3 
7,666| 4,302} 10,237,400 9,009 4,695| 13,844,863 22,259, 765 23, 244,093 45,503,858] 4 
4,744 150 5,093,176 8,003 602 8,586, 969 74,714. 681 20,755,020 95,470,701] 5 
518 5K 546, 332 618 83 764, 360 6,058, 348 3,442,997 9,501,345] 6 
2,813] 1,099 2,358. 780 3,366 1,160 3,041,315 15,578, 633 9, 986, 856 25,565,489] 7 
380 49 363, 954 414 56 453, 238 181, 804 646, 783 828,587] 8 
996} 1,276 2,015,465 1,447 1,411 2,998, 630 7,524, 513 5, 299, 738 12,824,251) 9 
483 722 710, 209 654 759 1,099,019 1,608, 687 1, 767,041 3,375, 728|10 
972 1 916,479 15223 124 1,242, 948 2,692, 882 1, 983, 739 4,676, 621/41 
5 12 9,401 6 12 11,501 12, 809 20,382 33, 191|12 
203 250 356, 845 269 277 516, 698 595,053 766, 083 1,361, 13613 
3,397 140 3,479, 553 3,672 182 4,302,918 15, 754, 951 9,643, 287 25,398, 238|14 
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10.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 
! Number Salaried Employees. 
° Groups and Kinds of Industries. of Capital 
4 Establish-| Employed. 
ments. Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Group 2.—ANIMAL Propucts— 
concluded. 
15) Sausage, sausage casings...}....5..:-.---05 30 673,421 36 8 94,806 
16| Slaughtering and meat-packing............. 81 56,372,d72) 27118 438 4,516,231 
1%| ‘Tallow and amimalioils......25...5..0-++-+ 7 202,251 8 5 18,122 
18], Allvother industries... 0. .<sho.0ec. soe othe 2 338,109 23 16 52,953 
Group 3.—TErExtTIEs. 

otal ste: Chee ae ete te eee ORE 1,709} 268,065,238) 5,547} 2,166 15,313,325 
1; Awnings, tents and sails..................2 52 1,724,556 97 27 192,721 
21) wbags, COLtOmanciyutess: «semaine. oe 14 5, 866,388 76 24 227,441 
Sl) PAB ACES nas Ses ee eae nel MR PENT near Stee 3 690 , 823 9 3 35,855 
4)" (Carpets; mats and Tugsacssamitetecs cieccere = 21 2,951,229 68 21 186,038 
5h Clothing, menisractonvene encase scien 148 25,029,072 1,058 300 2,788,085 
6| Clothing, women’s factory...............- 293 18,788,061 1,099 577 3,494,763 
7| Cordage, rope and twine 9 7,556,143 61 19 191,992 
Sis E@GRSOtSenc meee oe ee cere 16 6,021,963 207 124 561,790 
$i) Cottonand wool waste: -.. \2osn feceda snot 6 872,703 11 6 39,789 

10 Coctonithread.£ ate deceit selene 7 3,842,060 5H 25 151,329 
AL Cottoniyarntand cloth, ; qc. cee mitre 33 76,099,980 416 92 1,234,857 
12} Dyeing, cleaning and finishing............. 620 8,740,368 - - - 
13} Furnishing goods, men’s...;}.......-00-+00 116 17,215,963 632 239 1,584,531 
W4|\ Lats and  CApssk, bese star ieee ee meee 71 4,477,593 250 70 579,734 
45) Hosiery and! knit goods....0...2:2..++.5.- 141 44,238,091 690 348 1,920,123 
LG| Salonen Soods sas cnte see eo oeieey ates fortes 5 999,671 20 4 54,954 
417; Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 16 1,592,589 35 13 84,600 
18) (Siulkiandisille odds ieee some ee seneerelos 7 4,618,448 205 127 490,134 
19| Textiles, miscellaneous.:.:'........¢...+5 13 3,020,989 183 25 384,113 
20i Woollenclotiigs. te, 2) ctl ee cenioe oi 64 20,846,502 244 64 684,678 
21| Woollen goods, miscellaneous.............. 35 6,458, 146 82 33 268,814 

eel ee Woollen: yarns: ste waren tere eevee tars 17 6, 846,505 43 24 146,538 
eo\-eAllotber indtis tries mati... aq eee eed. eerie as 2 67,395 4 1 10,446 

Group 4.—Woop AND ParER PRODUCTS. 

POG a Ae Ae ie sh eee ck ora tee can dette 6,983} 761,188,396} 13,713] 3,762 33,190,715 
fieBasketsandicratess on. oer areiereieeie: 28 1,029,751 30 10 63 , 652 
OE BE lienpcin tse cek etc vice eine oe sis eatorele es 11 85,655 it - 13,445 
Sie bobbinsiand spoolesees.. eae: aaieiteeeci nee 4 694,793 15 - 53,647 
4| Boot and shoe findings.......¢:.........00. 7 197,908 17 1 30,229 
5| Boxes and packing cases................--. 93 5,953,582 199 16 402 ,920 
GT Boxessclgariansaaies orate cio Menard Seisieterom ses 4 672,488 18 10 41,300 
7%! Boxes, paper......... Pho. Oa ee Meera 86 12,153, 682 380 92 1,023,491 
$i") Box shooks terpenes setter Attias eest ee 8 457 ,353 7 2 18,398 
9| Canoes, row-boats and launches........... 99 1,655,151 47 11 102,604 

10| Carriages ,wagons and sleighs............. 591 11,148,178 240 44 470,178 
11| Carriages and sleds (children’s)........... 6 467,930 25 8 55,487 
12| Carriage and wagon materials............. 15 1,474,645 31 10 95,512 
WCC lothes pinsees «ve wiisee el eee ne ie afer ie ee 3] 7 196, 9387 6 - _ (9,506 
14|* Coftins’and:casketsavncncs soetinies neece as 34 2,856,526 71 18 175,059 
15 yeCooperaige 7 Rais eter eralentnt aa aaemeael irs 100 1,888 , 696 40 “is 84,716 
16}. (Cork products a secentenrs start eran eee 8 942 ,224 19 9 53,586 
13) pPlyspaper: .. eink ord. atene ae iain areore ne a 94,830 4 1 9,300 | 
18\e,Moundry: patterns eects ac aaa aire 34 177,514 14 33 23,72, 
19} Furniture, other than wickerware.......... 157 28,892,791 787 236 1,861,552 
20| Furniture upholstering and repairing....... 185 1,638,975 99 26 182,161 
21) Handles? woodensitiieuen sane cee ies a wae 16 595,634 18 3 36,382 
22| Ladders and other wooden products....... 3 439,645 8 5 28,354 
23| ‘hasts, trees and: pegs. ok... ekemen ee series 12 1,092,216 34 a 94,995 
24| Lithographing and engraving.............. 104 9,533,413 481 205 1,495,011 
25|) Paper LOOds. Ness eaewee acetal kecnitaee 10 241,950 22 5 33 , 966 
26] \ Paper pattersic ne hoon arctoeiarteiarteverietas,€ 6 854,145 27 34 71,456 
27| Printing and book-binding................. 658 29,280,780 1,416 479 3,893 ,516 
28) .erinting and publishing. sweat ess cans 746 38,972,589} 3,682) 1,550 8,326,681 
29m Pulp and papers. sched ee ite teceraee 104 381,006,324 2,237 3871 6,326,635 
30) WPumpe,s wooden! news. aon tire eae talt havel acer 32 1,519,691 52 18 84,000 
31] Saw, lath and shingle mills. ... 2,922} 162,835,219) 1,944 190 3,956,981 
32} Show cases and store fixtures 15 1,272,993 51 4 126,616 
Sole Spinning wheels .meeeoneeeiawenaerk. se es 3 10,140 - = a 
34| Stationery and envelopes.................. 16 3,505,028 180 83 445 453 
35| Stereotyping and electrotyping............ 12 621,276 4] 17 119,200 
36| Wall board, building paper, etc............ 13 5,901,306 179 39 486,606 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1922— 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


tinued. 
Wage Earners. Total Employees. 
e- Fe- Salaries 
Male. male. Wages. Male. male. | and Wages. 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
138 8 159, 810 174 16 254, 616 
6,710 466 7,771,081 8,828 904} 12,287,312 
22 6 25, 984 30 11 44,106 
8 6 11, 160 31 22 64, 113 
31, 658/48,677| 60,911,036} 37,205) 50,843] 76,224,361 
178} . 224 329, 085 275 251 521, 806 
p18 505 635, 998 389 529 863,439 
62 8 62,521 71 11 98,376 
574 239 792,047 642 260 978.085 
3,813} 4,607 7,863,109 4,871 4,907| 10,651, 194 
2,555) 8,485 9,342,695 3,654 9,062] 12,837,458 
776 236 882,573 837 255 1,074, 565 
95) 1,307 684, 531 302 1,431 1, 246, 321 
3 16S 66, 385 84 21 106,174 
148 511 514, 747 205 536 666, 076 
10,149] 8,355] 12,529,766] 10,565 8,447| 13,764, 623 
3,341) 4,149 6, 538, 832 3,341 4,149 6, 538, 832 
958} 5,139 3,920, 168 1,590 5,378 5,504, 699 
862 894 1,652, 368 1,112 964 2,232, 102 
3,699] 9,442 8, 652, 353 4,389 9,790} 10,572,476 
42 187 146, 863 62 191 201,817 
82 95 133,475 117 108 218,075 
281 854 745,996 486 981 1, 236, 130 
188 220 295,799 371 245 679,912 
2,464} 2,153 3,559, 881 2,708 2,217 4,244,559 
462 363 683, 531 544 396 952,345 
536 680 869,017 579 704 1,015,555 
7 9 9, 296 11 10 19,742 
92,551] 8,436] 98,894,199| 106,264) 12,198) 132,084, 914 
353 > 350, 707 383 15 414,359 
30 6 27,805 37 6 41,250 
169 13 141, 805 184 13 195,452 
48 40 52,652 65 41 82.881 
1,697 37 1,622, 468 1,896 53 2,025,388 
176 53 160, 608 184 63 201,908 
1,154] 1,851 2,134, 284 1,534 1,943 351575775 
129 - 129,198 136 2 147,596 
459 - 469, 874 506 11 572,478 
1,875 14 1, 800,382 2,115 58 2,270,560 
185 9 169,090 210 vs 224,577 
192 3 189, 155 223 13 284, 667 
89 25 76,322 95 25 85, 828 
499 68 527, 834 570 86 702,893 
457 1 417,064 497 8 501, 780 
125 60 159,458 144 69 213,044 
vi @ 11,533 11 8 20 , 833 
89 - 112,021 103 3 135,793 
6, 504 257 6, 249, 754 7,291 493 8,111,306 
565 49 680, 886 664 75 863,047 
162 5 128,661 180 8 165,043 
58 11 65,310 66 16 93, 664 
241 15 251,065 275 22 346,060 
1,898 589 3,175,709 2,379 794 4,670,720 
52 8 55,437 74 13 89, 403 
55 76 120,046 82 110 191,502 
5,545] 2,318 8, 726, 062 6,961 2,797} 12,619,578 
7,115} 1,361 9,624,433) 10,797 2,911) 17,951,114 
22,403 819] 26,592,320) 24;640 1,190} 32,918,955 
95 ~ 97,462 147 18 181,462 
29,758 - 23,664,710) 31,702 190| 27,621,691 
247 - 311, 613 298 4 438,229 
2 - 1,500 2 - 1,590 
338 509 735,369 518 592 1,180, 822 
156 - 248,717 197 ul 367,917 
499 - 571, 978 678 39 1,058,585 
327 76 351,919 455 103 755, 702 


715, 878 
115, 020, 042 
153, 862 
134, 483 


153, 066,593 
879, 454 

8, 701, 562 
254, 609 
1,468, 725 
18.481, 429 
21, 840, 782 
2,934,440 
2} 634, 153 
901, 666 
2,011, 236 
34, 694, 760 
1,733, 273 
12, 643, 854 
3,517, 048 
22, 543, 671 
260,441 
442,462 

2, 267, 250 
2,392,018 
7,039, 177 
2,027,729 
3,324,348 
72, 506 


206, 682, 820 
412,910 
28.447 
162, 797 
126, 683 
3,008, 295 
379, 305 
5,090, 601 
455, 572 
383,091 

2, 543, 600 
904,414 
374,439 
40,095 
1,030, 174 
1,213’ 342 
472/221 
43,857 

31, 208 
7,970, 902 
507,776 
197,541 
117,094 
167,517 
3,264; 608 
132,388 
171,351 
9,268,754 
11,944) 412 
64) 692,722 
282,721 
60,812,017 
439, 977 
973 

2,469, 227 
82) 935 
3,410,931 
823,860 


Value of Products. 
CS) 
Net. Gross a 

$ $ 
473.105 1, 188, 983/15 
27, 978.907 142,998, 949]16 
eds a lal 326, 973|17 
281, 261 415, 744/18 
155,493,510} 308,560,103 
791,681 1,671,135} 1 
2, 268, 662 10,970, 224] 2 
260, 638 515, 247] 3 
2,001,677 3,470,402) 4 
16, 653, 966 35, 135,395) 5 
19,812, 732 41,653,514) 6 
2, 846, 721 5,781,161] 7 
2,650, 833 5, 284.986] 8 
429, 896 1,331,562) 9 
2,346, 105 4,357,341/10 
37,479, 968 72,174, 728/11 
12,916, 453 14, 649, 726/12 
10, 648, 862 23, 292, 716/13 
4,107,402 7,624, 450}14 
22,419, 583 44,963, 254/15 
382,089 642, 530/16 
497, 869 940, 331/17 
2,407,955 4,675, 205/18 
1,314,556 3,706, 574/19 
8,371,360 15,410, 537/20 
2,303,739 4,331, 468/21 
2,525,996 5, 850, 344/22 
54, 767 127, 273/23 
283,131,962) 489,814,782 

670,514 1,083,424] 1 
89, 558 118,005} 2 
283,950 446,747) 3 
138, 335 265,018] 4 
3,042, 893 6,051,188] 5 
366,956 746,261] 6 
6, 142, 842 11, 233,443) 7 
249,547 705,119} 8 
916, 881 1,299,972] 9 
3, 536, 235 6,079, 835]10 
353, 259 557,673/11 
613,149 987, 588}12 
142,081 182, 176/13 
1,142,951 2,173,125|14 
995,391 2,208, 733)15 
642,908 1,115, 129)16 
143, 952 187, 809|17 
201, 860 233, 068/18 
14, 167, 840 22,138, 742|19 
1,450,229 1,958, 005/20 
402,678 600, 219/21 
160,625 277, 719/22 
567,039 734, 556/23 
8,221,441 11,486, 049/24 
212,506 344, 894/25 
1,154, 767 1,326, 118/26 
21, 296, 866 30,565, 620/27 
39,048, 627 50, 993, 039/28 
94, 258, 234 158, 950, 956|29 
332, 196 614, 917/30 
53,592,563) 114,324,580/31 
756,528 1,196, 505/32 
3, 887 4, 860|33 
2,407,335 4,876, 562/34 
652,565 734, 800|35 
8,154,919 6,565, 850/36 
1,660, 923 2,484, 783137 
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10.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 


ah hens Salaried Employees. 
2 Groups and Kinds of Industries. Or apita 
a a Establish-| Employed. Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
ments. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Group 4.—Woop AND PAPER Propuctrs— : 
concluded. 
38| Waxed and oiled paper.................+.- 7 1,417,219 44 26 144,111 
39 eWickerware soe io Gh is ieee re ena ea 10 55,454 6 - 8,782 
40 Wooden ware ee rok. can... sce een teks aceranags oe 10 1,116,262 21 5 54,844 
ATP Wood preservinc- heme eee eee 5 2,018,085 10 2 20,545 
42) Wood-working, sash and door factories... . 787 43,091,844 1,040 181 2,160,859 
45| Allotherimdustriesy sc rercetete scree ese on 12 627,745 26 % 101,424 
Grovur 5.—IRoN AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
GG AL ee oo ce tan tet ea ee 1,049) 526,109,953) 9,128) 2,361 21,934,583 
1. Agricultural implements...5..2..2........: 3 92,566, 964 1,077 271 2,282,890 
PECAULOMO DIES cost aera no,5, leet teyec alee 14 47,761,964 1,007 334 2,810,397 
slarAuLomobile suppliesvn ac se tepo nae ees 62 16,545,641 310 87 797 ,227 
4| Bicycles and motorcycles................. iy 1,076,701 56 1 91,925 
jal) (Boilersandiencines eee eee ere 43 10,370,771 247 62 632, 262 
6| Foundries and machine shop products...... 275 55,288,466 1,142 249 2,951,586 
“ik wElardywane-anantools4..r..: Stess soe ccs lll 36,729,088 557 195 1,379,340 
8) Heating and ventilating appliances......... 54 25,583 , 965 714 208 1,663,784 
9| Industrial machinery and elevators........ 106 38,047,363 915 283 2,165,738 
10| Iron and steel fabrication.................. 47 8,471,681 354 57 843,778 
11) Office and household machinery........... 29 12,384,360 387 118 897,313 
12) “Pisiron- and terro-allOys.c.c02 424.46 5.00 4 16,413 ,455 30 4 83,991 
13]! Railway carsand parts....:........:....-- 23 54, 653 , 320 860 132 1,853,668 
14| Sheet metal products........55.0. 0.05.0... 125 30,614,573 776 221 1,793,517 
15| Steel and rolled products.................. 21 62,273, 866 373 40 900, 725 
NG PaWirevand wirewOods.o tele ethos onion 48 17,827,775 323 99 786,442 
Grovur 6.—Non-I'nrrovus Merrars anp 
Propucts. 
MOC ae eee He se ere 325| 102,208,275) 3,161) 1,040 7,426,358 
‘‘1) Aluminium and its products................ 9 FS we 84 16 175, 602 
2| Brass and:copper products................. 83 17,608,876 535 135 1,225,484 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 101 62,436, 282 2,025 650 4,624,396 
4\ Lead, tin and zine!products: ..........---- 19 3,213,867 122 49 260,765 
5) Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 16 663,070 27 5 59,614 
6\)" Precious metal products....0)2- 002. o.0.+ +. 81 6,804,140 227 113 610,445 
7| Silverware and silver-plated ware......... 16 3,849,318 143 72 470,052 
Group 7.—Non-Metatiic MINERAL 
Propvwcts. 
otal xo. cere. eee ee I ere 781; 161,063,081) 1,961 531 4,085,427 
LiGeAbrasive:productsp as. caer eet 6 1,190,891 18 6 53,027 
AeA ORASTVES tarbiiClal. ces .e are iynens nea bes cia 5 8, 756, 845 28 3 57,509 
3} Aerated and mineral waters............... 283 8, 205,457 424 69 775, 182 
4| Asbestos and magnesia packing............ 7 666, 770 15 6 32,927 
di) PASDEStOS PLOGUCtSPRes A man anaes ce eae 4 943, 927 21 5 58, 871 
Gir@eoment products waesccm aerate cies & 124 1,553, 160 71 8 81,965 
7 OKO ad Aaa ee ere ee TsO ae ere 6 20,363, 785 38 - 99, 565 
8] Gas, illuminating and fuel................. 48 39,615, 765 506 255 943,434 
9} Glass plate, cut and ornamental........... 34 1,772, 292 113 29 184.889 
10} Glass, pressed and blown.................. 11 13, 281,035 132 39 385,072 
11) Lubricating oils and greases............... 6 809, 629 30 3 79,101 
Lz MiMiica=trimmn ete te sasac i aeertstieei cai eiee 10 435, 374 10 él 20, 269 
13|") Petroleum-refining i371. sek teers scen 13 61, 253, 400 298 64 753, 834 
14| 2 Sand limesandiprick: esse ene eee 11 1, 224, 808 22 2 54,418 
15| Stone, ornamental and monumental........ 208 §, 027, 935 212 24 459, 896 
16| All other industries............ ENGI ets 5 971,005 23 11 45,168 
Group 8.—CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRopDuCctTs. 
Total sop his cc ae ae LE is Sao eee 469| 118,025,483} 2,964 917 7,455,919 
1| Acids, alkalies and salts..................- 21 30,811, 922 316 45 650, 918 
le RA dhesives.y wows ee ehiine atte octane 17 2,108, 688 44 10 115, 637 
| ALTO TININT LON see ent ean a Se ere ee 3 3,202,561 43 2 84, 786 
AeBakine powderscmuse. anche cea 6 1,637,770 94 72 218,776 
Dee Bollercompound senate ts eaee rete ree 5 175, 122 13 5 44,702 
Ci Coelluloseiproducts tan erecoee nice tee 10 1,746,117 34 10 80, 162 
%7| Chemical products, n.e.8............+..--- 6 123,514 12 2 22,821 


1 A revision, by which five establishments were added to the ‘‘railway cars and parts” industry and 
other changes effected, accounts for the difference between the figures given here and those in the report 
*“‘Jron and Steel and Their Products in Canada, 1921 and 1922.’’ 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1922— 


tinued. 


Wage Earners. 


Male. 


No. 


60,722 
4,810 
5,827 
2,598 

312 
1,306 
9,080 
4,000 
4,802 
3,990 
1,428 
1,529 

521 
8, 295 
4,790 
4/913 
2,521 


Fe- 
male. 


No. 


Wages. 


$ 


220, 233 
38,092 
327, 232 
125, 806 
7,870, 153 
107,471 


68,670,574 
4,802,057 


' 8,463, 246 


3,499, 327 

298, 380 
1,413, 450 
9,552,003 
4,155,089 
5, 216, 523 
4,351,019 
1, 669, 438 
1,524, 863 

685, 593 
9,034, 704 
5,312,068 
6,154,977 
2,537,837 


14,025,271 
642, 262 

2, 854, 341 
7,538, 211 
467,737 
138, 604 
1,518, 688 
865, 428 


14, 639,353 
73,597 
286, 863 
1,028,182 
41,386 
55,875 
290,303 
617,028 
3,031,271 
436 ,456 
2,363,437 
22,297 
68,927 
4,637,451 
233 , 287 
1,349,548 
103 ,445 


9,314,584 
1,786,926 
236 ,487 
502,844 
202,814 
10,774 
250,237 
9,465 


Total Employees. 


Male. 


No. 


Fe- 
male. 


No. 


Cost 
of 
Salaries Materials. 
and Wages. 
$ $ 

364, 344 1,221,095 
46, 874 GE FG35) 
382,076 422,011 
146,351 1,737,605 
10,031,012 20,116, 621 
208,895 395, 696 
99,605,157 168, 282, 265 
7,084, 947 7,967, 767 
11, 273, 643 54,408, 719 
4,296,554 10,674,176 
390, 305 475,575 
2,045, 712 2,036, 213 
12,503,589 13, 960,°752 
5,534,429 4,884, 307 
6, 880, 307 5, 856, 365 
6,516, 757 4,020,072 
PAE 3,089, 721 
2,422,176 2,131, 337 
769,584 7,410, 250 
10, 888, 372 11,180, 198 
7,105, 585 16, 128,924 
7,055, 702 14, 945, 039 
3,324, 279 9,112,850 
21, 451, 629 39,861,895 
817,864 1,997,488 
4,079, 825 5, 106, 224 
12, 162, 607 17, 546, 839 
728, 502 2,048,431 
198,218 236, 797 
2,129, 133 2,926,455 
1,335, 480 999, 661 
18,724, 780 63,377, 262 
126,624 98,014 
344 372 758,931 
1,803,364 2,705,957 
74,318 169,066 
114,746 102,683 
372,268 533,335 
716,593 6,130,628 
3,974,705 8,580,208 
621,345 770 , 255 
2,748,509 2,516,836 
101,398 283,311 
89,196 180, 257 
5,391,285 38,129,880 
287,705 291,903 
1,809,444 1,844,548 
148,613 281,450 
16,770,503 47,039,926 
2,437,844 5,885,803 
352,124 643,917 
587,630 1,329,824 
421,590 869,608 
55,476 53,368 
330,399 915,571 
32,286 72,646 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


$ 


882, 211 
79,097 
713,335 
746, 931 
17,310,046 
305,312 


163,302, 638 
10, 272, 614 
97, 547,710 

8,333, 648 
483,720 
2,868,400 
22,546, 982 
10,094, 102 
12.054, 163 
11,398, 292 
4.037, 671 
4,878,729 
2,218,081 
15,130,578 
14; 080, 66C 
10, 853, 684 
6, 503, 604 


39, 993,798 
1,854, 437 
7,147,467 

23,661, 529 
1,070,014 

370,770 
3,506, 501 
2,383, 080 


46, 260,192 
186,057 
786 ,386 
3, 888 , 552 
121,466 
221,945 
747 , 669 
1,205,999 
10,508, 962 
814,707 
4,740,790 
256,431 
120,703 

18,365,941 
566,904 

3,123,939 
603,741 


48,904, 259 
9,085,195 
893 , 732 
1,378,518 
1,843 , 286 
159,855 
878 , 824 
69,791 


No. 


Gross. 


$ 


2,103, 306/38 

110, 832)39 

1, 135, 346/40 

2,484, 536/41 

37,426, 667/42 
701, 008/43 


331,584, 903 
18,240, 381 
81,956, 429 
19,007,824 

959, 295 
4,904,613 
36, 507, 734 
14,978, 409 
17,910,528 
15,418, 364 
7, 127, 392|10 
7,010, 066/11 
9, 628, 331/12 
26,310, 776|13 
30, 209, 58414 
25,798, 723) 15 
15,616, 454/16 


SDEDO RWW 


70,855,693 
3,851, 925 
12,253, 691 
41,208,368 
3, 118, 445 
607,567 
6,432, 956 
3, 382, 741 


SATS WO 


109, 637, 454 
284,071 
1,545,317 
6,594,509 
290 , 532 
324,628 
1,281,004 
7,336 , 627 
19,089,170 
1,584,962 
7,257 ,626|10 
539, 742|11 
300, 960/12 
56,495, 821/13 
858, 807|14 
4,968, 487/15 
885, 191)16 


SOWIAM RW 


95,944, 185 
14,970,998 
1,537,649 
2,708 ,342 
2,712,894 
2138 , 223 
1,794,395 
142,437 


AES Oe OO 
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10.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 
Number Salaried Employees. 
} Groups and Kinds of Industries. of Capital ——_—_---- 
a rat ees Employed. Male. |Female.} Salaries.’ 
No $ No. No $ 
Group 8.—CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 
Propucrs—concluded. 
Sime-Coal tar distillatione js. cere meas owiest 3 1,122,029 10 1 24,118 
Sim Disinfectants ss anc a. kanye eee me eee 5 115,048 7 6 22,852 
1LOl=-Dyes and. colours). 52.52 ta eae a cree 6 409, 780 22 6 67,979 
A) plosives iW hte te cic uesoeettet teem ars 9 6, 826, 543 80 5 154, 336 
2 EC Ortiz ers state the Cratciey. iae ee ee See 17 3,935, 467 77 17 148, 214 
AS olcmreworlke: (hae teat kn ca ete ee enews 4 147,417 11 2 38, 884 
14) ebilavouringiextracts...nieteetionee eet 19 1, 233, 969 113 41 240,051 
15) Gasesconipressed. 29. seed eee 25 4,351, 232 139 40 300,071 
16|\suks\printino se va Nek ieee een an ae 12 1,521, 956 68 16 294, 547 
AG Piney writing ers aes... eee eae 8 215,217 15 11 40,672 
18 |/inisecti¢idies eietroas aco aie men sects 12 459,721 21 3 42,951 
AS Ma tebesis:: Ney aettaba ovate eae 4 2,168,775 78 4 86,367 
20| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 109 13,995, 461 536 274 1,517,488 
ally Paints and varnishes. oia..hdeeer ts «de iss 53 21,073, 706 638 193 1,899, 135 
a2) Polishes andldressimes..o.-che eet ee eee 31 1,521,563 122 30 951,345 
alte SORDS RAL evs Ve Healer errno ea on cic. 32 13.881, 099 342 83 776,877 
24| Sweeping compounds....................-. 4 74,779 12 1 34,915 
20 TL Olleppreparavions nase cn. nse eterees «ane 23 1,625,485 61 31 174, 602 
26) Washing compounds... .cerse sess ee wacns 13 274, 660 21 4 75,966 
Daley Ood distil lation meen sacri heen Loe 11 3, 241,389 33 3 45,708 
RSP PAMOtheTINdusbriosass . -cusmieee ee eeee eo <b 1 24,493 2 - 1,039 
Group 9.—MisceLtianrous INDUSTRIES. 

Ota Ris os ecto ACO es ee aise 1,404) 615,921,239} 4,735| 1,436 9,491,155 
1) Advertising and other novelties........... 8 84, 290 10 6 25,313 
2| Artificial feathers and flowers............. 6 303, 624 25 if 52, 608 
3| Brooms, brushes and mops................ 71 3,546,516 183 68 445, 758 
Ale BuUttONs Acc nce ete nent athens cetera e 21 1,363, 340 50 16 141,974 
ol MCandles.and tapersices.& a. eens ce ue 7 99, 691 Uf = 14, 000 
6| Electric light and power.................05 905) 568,068,752} 3,456 998 6, 382, 340 
Aide OUND Cains pens ewes araiienee ae retest bele-ae 3 1,528, 932 31 8 55, 290 
SiN lcerartincial Meee deere one ak ane 23 2,244, 904 44 14 103, 119 
9| Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 6 185, 845 16 1 23, 289 
10| Mattresses and springs.................... 48 4, 789, 332 181 30 461, 548 
It |>\Musicalinstrumente...6...c00+seces sas cone 68 13, 776, 790 251 84 668, 493 
APH eNPipes; fODACCOM Ais cee Wee ee a ees ck 4 5d,cl2 3 - 6, 243 
13\4 Retriversitors a rer ae Le oe 13 2,307, 219 59 20 142,826 
14] Regalia and society emblems.............. 9 170, 066 13 9 32,123 
15| Scientific and professional equipment...... 24 9,799, 138 169 90 360,012 

1G) BSiens HF, 2 es RRR. eR eee otc! 110 1, 660, 530 - - - 
17] Sporting and athletic goods................ 30 2,474, 784 61 25 118, 380 
18} Statuary and art goods.................... 16 304,314 25 8 54, 645 
£9/"O-Cronksiand valisestasc, sere ene ern e a t 14 1,958,458 65 27 181,081 
20| Typewriters and supplies................-. 5 409, 969 29 5 73,952 
21\) Wmbrellas and'parasols:.. .n6h..6) - a. os 7 392,101 30 5 75, 962 
22 se-All otherindustriesa, 11. as teeeemie ones le 6 396, 872 27 10 72,219 


4.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 


1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in the industrial operations. 
From 1900 to 1905, the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and 
advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received 
from establishments with five hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices 
did not exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital used during 1922 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $3,125,773,000, compared with $3,052,818,000 in 1921, an increase 
of 2:4 p.c. Price levels were lower in 1922 than in 1921, but it should be remem- 
bered that a considerable part of the industrial capital of the country was inactive 
in 1921 and was consequently not included in the statistics collected. 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1922— 


cluded. 
Wage Earners. Total Employees. pay Value of Products. 
0. ° 
e Fe- Salaries Materials. VL 
Male tate Wages. Male. male. | and Wages. Net. Gross. 
No. | No. $ No. No. $ $ $ $ 
51 - 53,503 61 1 77,621 269,146 ERIE ICA 792,923] 8 
13 3 9,553 20 9 32,405 44,195 49,240 93 ,435] 9 
20 24 30,186 42 30 98,165 227,581 303 , 888 531,469/10 
409 4 498,059 489 9 652,395 6,076,366 1,886,859 7,963, 225)11 
248 a 200,665 825 19 348,879 1,098,230 883,188 1,981 ,418]12 
21 13 28,290 32 15 67,174 68,535 124,558 193 ,093)13 
49 66 77,072 162 107 317,123 832,732 597,361 1,430,093/14 
130 - 179,446 269 40 479,517 280 , 666 1,627,603 1,908, 269}15 
179]. - 197,474 247 16 492,021 703 , 942 1,192,663 1,896, 605/16 
30 24 37,861 45 35 78 , 533 138, 764 189,168 327 ,932|17 
71 5 47,302 92 8 90, 253 293,911 242 363 536 , 274/18 
462 449 637,311 540 446 723,678 1,419,015 1,504,983 2,923 ,998]19 
645 846 1,235,192 1,181 1,120 2,752,680 4,145,298 7,387,238 11,532 ,536}20 
1,421 199 1,522,082 2,059 392 3,421,217 11,354,903 8,875,642 20,230 ,545)21 
80 58 119,594 202 88 370,939 736,517 933,776 1,670, 293/22 
774 249 975 ,539 1,116 332 1,752,416 7,534,475 5,597,815 13 ,132 , 290/23 
7 - 8,094 19 1 43,009 42,087 65,904 107 ,991|24 
59 190 164,621 120 221 339 , 223 945 ,534 1,409,753 2,355, 287/25 
43 17 47,711 64 21 123,677 124,625 229,703 354, 328/26 
255 - 242,104 288 3 287,812 932 ,276 960,635 1,892 911/27 
2 - 3,378 4 - 4,417 391 8,941 9 332/28 
13,718) 1,882) 17,402,454) 18,453] 3,318] 26,893,609 16,548, 635 107,810,197 124,358, 832 
19 42 44,116 29 48 69,429 + 93,224 112,076 205,300) 1 
15 139 96,271 40 146 148,879 142 ,060 274, 233 416,293) 2 
710 223 708 , 949 893 291 1,154,707 1,654,235 2,209, 135 3,909,370] 3 
209 247 356,182 259 263 498,156 369, 643 833,597 1,203,240] 4 
18 13 16,674 25 13 30,674 38,084 69,352 107,486] 5 
6,230 = 8,112,910 9,686 998} 14,495,250 - 82,328, 866 82,328,866] 6 
131 73 150,090 162 81 205,380 330,453 621,856 952,309] 7 
224 - 312,463 268 14 415,582 53 , 827 1,004,194 1,058,021 8 
32 28 56,566 48 29 79,855 38,839 114,627 153 , 466 
928 146 1,103,610 1,109 181 1,565,158 3,359,301 3,512,182 6,871,483 ip 
2,444 181 2,750,327 2,695 265 3,418,820 4,238,370 5,681,001 9,919,371}11 
27 if 22,243 30 1 28,486 42,161 51,836 93,997 12 
424 3 443 ,222 483 23 586,048 1,038,350 1,329,914 2,368 , 264/13 
19 38 49 496 32 47 81,619 105,551 139,792 245 343/14 
491 409 999,205 660 499 1,359,217 2,095,095 3,661,973 5,757 ,068)15 
700 = 939, 167 700 - 939 , 167 351,832 2,081,812 2,433 , 644/16 
408 110 460 ,333 469 135 578,713 861,081 1,455,676 2,316,757|17 
126 44 152,312 151 52 206,957 162,018 310, 154 472,172|18 
454 82 424,991 519 109 606,072 854,315 1,153,788 2,008, 103/19 
30 17 51,338 59 22 125,290 238,073 215,929 454 002/20 
27 73 72,209 57 78 148,171 311,466 281,660 593 , 126/21 
52 13 79,780 79 23 151,999 170,657 320,544 491, 201/22 


The p-ovincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada is illustrated by 


the capital invested in the operation of the plants. 


Capital employed in Ontario 


during 1920 was 49-5 p.c. of the total, increasing to 51-1 p.c. in 1921 and 52:6 p.c. 
in 1922. The proportion of the total capital employed in the plants of Quebec 
was 30 p.c. in 1920, 30-4 p.c. in 1921 and 29-8 p.c. in 1922. British Columbia 
held third place, with a capital of 6-5 p.c. of the total in 1922, while Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba followed in the order named, with proportions of 
between 2 p.c. and 4 p.c. each. 

In a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1922, with an invest- 
ment of 24-3 p.c. of the total. The iron and steel group was third, with 16-8 p.c. 
In 1921, the wood and paper group employed 25-4 p.c. and the iron and steel group 
18-8 p.c. of the total capital. The proportion of the capital employed by the mis- 
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cellaneous group, including the electric power industry, increased from 17-4 p.c. 
in 1921 to 19-7 p.c. in 1922. 

The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of in- 
terest in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921, lands, build- 
ings and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1922 the pro- 
portion increased to 63 p.c. Fixed assets increased from $1,831,000,000 to $1,968,- 
000,000, while quick assets, including the materials on hand, stock in process, cash and 
sundries, declined from $1,199,000,000 to $1,158,000,000. These results indicate that 
the value of real property utilized in manufactures continued to increase, while writing 
down of inveatories and a decline of working capital were characteristic of the period. 


11.—Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, in Percentages, 
by Provinces, 1915, 1917-1922. 


Provinces. 1915. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

Prince Hidwand isalandemeancs .aasetecaee ce: “1 “1 “1 1 1 “1 1 
INOVa ScObla ss aermmrree aes + herent eee: 6-4 4-9 4-4 4-1 4-3 3-1 3:1 
NewBrunswickwmctemere nce ockieceie eee 2:3 2-4 2-4 2-8 3-2 3-2 2-6 
Quebecterma ia eer errcaas on meee etn wots 27-5 29-6 28°3 29-0 30-0 30-4 29-8 
Ontariondem soa) eee eae ca ee 48-0 47-9 49-7 49-0 49-5 51-1 52-6 
Manitoba: <jacssceies Sat adie see ea Tees 4-8 3-6 3:5 3-4 3-4 2-9 2-7 
Sap katehowant.cakpeseariceececee keto ee 8 1-2 1:3 1-1 1-2 1-0 1-0 
AIDE ti narra «ps iste Belt sce REESE ee 2-1 2°3 2-0 2-1 1-8 1-6 1-6 
British Colum biaseerermceeeeeereeer er rere 8-0 7-9 8-1 8:3 6-5 6-6 6-5 
NOU os ot 8. aes Poe Co AAS A Coa O TOE n = “1 +2 “1 = = = 

ME OUAL 5 higocare teiayelsico os SREIORTOR Bro 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0 


12.— Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Industrial 
Groups, 1921 and 1922. 


1921. 1922. 
Industrial Groups. 
Amount. is ee Amount. P re 
Vegotable products seacen ae cece eee ene 360, 945 ,194 11:8 Byfly 361 683 11-9 
Animalproducts#5¢ -t-tieeiok: coe ee ee 200,697,527 6-6 | 201,829,414 6:4 
(Rextileproductshs) merce vite ome e one tite tnt eee 260,158,327 8:5 | 268,065,238 8-6 
Woodrand paperacern seeker. eae an 775,207 , 859 25-4 |. 761,188,396 24-3 
dronland its roduc ts weeewe teeen ine etree eter ater 575, 680 ,424 18-8 | 526,109,953 16-8 
IN on-lerrous motels 4.5 sce Rep see ie eee ee eee 104,079,490 3-4] 102,208,275 3-3 
Non-metallicmineralsine,) sees ee eee 126,989,134 4-2 161,063,081 5-2 
Chemicals and allied products.............s.ce++s000+ 118,382,642 ~ 3-9 | 118,025,483 3-8 
Miscellancousindustriesiaacemectnine coe eee en eee enee 530,677,506 17-4 615, 921,239 19-7 
Total'for Canada. ..ch 2eceatecse nee 3,052, 818,103 100-0 |3,125, 772, 761 100-0 


Notzt.—A révision designed to place the statistics of 1921 on a comparable basis with those of 1922, 
acpouns: for the difference between the figures as previously published and as given herein Tables 1l, 
an 


patie. 
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13.—Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces 
and by Groups of Industries, 1921. 


(A) By Provinces. 


Fixed Capital. 


Working Capital. 


Materials Cash, 
Number on hand, trading 
Description. fe) Land, stocks in and Total 
establish-} buildings | Machinery process operating capital. 
ments. and and tools. and accounts 
fixtures. miscellan- and 
eous bills 
supplies. | receivable. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Canada. ice... os. 21, 872|1,013,661,446| 817,632,624! 675,460,778] 523, 640, 911/3,052,818,108 

Prince Edward Island......... 839 616,865 820,766 453,449 333 , 702 2,308,216 
INOWANSCOUIS.eirn th ern. peter: 1,186) 41,733,795} 25,200,210) 15,672,556] 12,917,586] 95,874,749 
New Brunswick............... 855| 35,474,095) 25,068,251) 26,485,617) 11,493,571) 98,856,554 
(OVE) OS CASE RG = ey Oe eRe Reed 7,126] 323,216,709] 238,132,901] 203,079,517] 158,002,593] 927,111,817 
ORGAO ee eee eee ee 9,112) 475,796,578) 415,236,571) 367,417,360] 288,566,491|1,561,196,925 
MURR COM ee yas deiner cic aninee 759| 29,307,509) 26,982,769) 16,505,614) 13,942,012) 87,498,856 
Saskatchewan: .«.<ses..saatee. 592 9,732,409} 10,378,637 4,960,269 3,747,778} 29,271,567 
Aer tare. ops eoet, nob tee 689} 17,680,574} 15,486,190 7,768,000 8,783,797] 50,306,658 
British Columbia and Yukon. 1,214] 80,102,912} 60,326,329] 33,118,396] 25,853,381! 200,392,761 

(B) By Industrial Groups. 

Vegetable products............ 3,946] 122,007,515] 78,557,997) 91,050,599) 66,736,618} 360,945,194 
Animal products.............. 5,051] 56,455,522} 32,902,430) 63,591,106} 47,748,469] 200,697,527 
Wextrile products: tucsncncceres 1,627) 55,700,984} 57,810,132] 73,315,844] 65,460,713] 260,158,327 
Wood and: paper.) ss.cccecc0..% 7,152] 269,693,940] 202,893,117] 188,346,020] 103,621,022) 775,207,859 
Tron and its products.......... 1,138] 154,414,781| 154,590,441] 146,873,123} 119,802,079] 575,680,424 
Non-ferrous metals............ 344) 23,884,191} 23,987,862] 30,592,485) 25,614,952] 104,079,490 
Non-metallic minerals........ 764| 77,876,836) 12,662,365) 27,469,201 8,980,732} 126,989,134 
Chemicals and allied products 468| 47,661,956] 17,484,515] 30,515,002] 22,721,169) 118,382,642 
1,382] 205,965,721] 236,743,765] 23,707,398] 62,955,157] 530,677,506 


Miscellaneous industries....... 


14.—Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces 
and by Groups of Industries, 1922. 


(A) By Provinces. 


Fixed Capital. 


Working Capital. 


Materials Cash, 
Number on hand, trading 
Description. fo} Land, stocks in and Total 
establish-| buildings | Machinery process operating capital. 
ments. and and tools. and accounts 
fixtures. miscellan- and 
eous bills 
supplies. | receivable. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Canadas: ie ch ht 22,184/1,156,973,691| 810,672,427] 623,723,342) 534, 403, 301/3,125,772,761 
Prince Edward Island......... 351 752 ,334 948 , 295 522,269 712,931 2,935,829 
INOW SCO LIA y oeetioniae ex ob 1,140} 43,194,810} 28,143,131] 15,159,508} 11,301,824] 97,799,273 
NéwaBrineswieki,.ts.ac 02. 885} 28,937,678] 16,627,761] 21,467,898] 14,756,597] 81,789,934 
Oueheey eer rccueor eek 7,367| 366,499,553] 229,828,654] 177,183,329) 158,674,617) 932,186,153 
ONTATION a Aantal ee te keae 9,174] 582,086,073] 420,767,463] 343,453,806] 296,880, 599]1,643,187,941 
Manitobaanone ctacdteoe. cee 768] 27,535,947] 29,053,502} 14,516,992) 13,555,937| 84,662,378 
Saskatchewan................. 606} 10,841,143] 10,687,092 5,458, 861 3,281,048] 30,268,144 
Albertans. cc ea ee 652} 18,979,880] 16,761,122 8,307,009 7,235,971| 51,283,982 
British Columbia and Yukon 1,241] 78,146,273] 57,855,407! 37,653,670! 28,003,777| 201,659,127 

(B) By Industrial Groups. 

Vegetable products............ 4,355| 124,662,994, 84,162,512) 90,034,693; 72,501,483) 371,361,682 
Animal products..............- 5,118] 60,471,822] 35,702,043] 62,516,548} 43,139,001} 201,829,414 
Textile products............... 1,709| 60,432,077) 66,404,740) 78,656,835) 67,571,586) 268,065,238 
Wood and paper.....0c......... 6,983] 321,735,284! 160,650,569] 163,018,464! 115,784,079] 761,188,396 
Tron and its products.......... 1,040) 134,443,377) 154,742,535] 125,371,316] 111,552,725) 526,109,953 
Non-ferrous metals............ 325) 26,973,740] 24,689,187} 28,213,775] 22,331,573] 102,208,275 
Non-metallic minerals........ 781| 103,982,988} 16,602,502) 29,505,338) 10,972,253] 161,063,081 
Chemicals and allied products 469| 46,896,159] 17,563,321] 27,605,509] 25,960,494] 118,025,483 
Miscellaneous industries....... 1,404! 277,375,250] 250,155,018] 238,800,864] 64,590,107] 615,921,239 
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5.—Employment. 


The total number of persons engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada 
in 1922 was 462,573, as compared with 439,889 in 1921 and 583,112 in 1920. The 
employees consisted in 1922 of 74,884 persons on salaries and 387,689 wage earners. 
This latter figure, representing the average number of wage earners employed during 
the entire year, was ascertained by dividing twelve into the sum of the numbers on 
the payrolls on the 15th of each month. 

A comparison of the average number of wage earners is an excellent measure 
of industrial activity. In Table 15 index numbers, based on data for 1917 equalling 
100, are given to show the variation in employment. The index numbers of the 
volume of products, obtained by dividing the index numbers of the gross value of 
production by the index numbers of wholesale prices, both series being referred to 
1917 as a base, are also inserted for comparative purposes. Aside from the con- 
siderable drop in 1921, the indices of employment indicate less violent change than 
those of production. As compared with the record of the preceding year, the index 
of employment in 1922 increased 4 points, while the index of the volume of pro- 
duction increased 7-5 points. In 1922 the number of wage earners was 27 p.c. less 
than in 1917 and production was 13-7 p.c. less. 


15.—Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1917-1922. 


Index Numbers. 
Average 

Number | Average |Volume of 
Years. of Wage | Number |. Manufac- 

Earners.!| of Wage tured 
Earners. | Products. 
LE QIZ sreenoveus hs :fes ah svov hats ja babs  Sxetoe bets eos RONG ats Tote EE EE oe nae a 531,466 100-0 100-0 
OTS aye tales oie MA tees ciate ale prelates Lan Red ciate oe ArT AGRE LTE Pa eae Were 517,704 97-4 85-7 
Nr ot ie en ee Re NA EM Ae, Soe circa a. naais Oe ie 499,557 94-0 81-5 
DO epetorche cts ear autre vena eaer peters er cts re Es CR reveR Nel ees cle stale oa aya Meng meee tear 502,627 94-6 81-0 
jE le aan pe aro ee eae eens coos See rae, Mirae nM Berea Meee ic Goes aie anaes 366 , 694 69-0 78:8 
PI ae ea ey PETE RR RR Op Oy fltinn Agta el LAPIN Peay Et Cee D 387 , 689 73-0 86-3 


1Fixclusive of outside piece-workers. 


Employment by Provinces.—The concentration of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec is shown by the fact that in 1922 the 
employees in the former province were 58-9 p.c. and in the latter 31-3 p.c. of the 
total. The proportions in the other provinces were 5-7 p.c. in British Columbia, 
3 p.c. in Manitoba and 2-9 p.c. in Nova Scotia, the employment in the remaining 
provinces ranging from 0-24 p.c. to slightly more than 3 p.c. The average employ- 
ment throughout Canada of workers of all ranks, exclusive of outside piece-workers, 
was 439,889 in 1921, which increased by 5-0 p.c. to 462,573 in 1922. 


Sex Distribution of Employees.—In Ontario the ratio of the number of 
female wage earners employed in factories to the number of males during 1915 was 
22-7 p.c., while in 1922 the ratio increased to 30:4 p.c. In Quebec the ratio was 
27-1 p.c. in 1915 and 37-6 p.c. in 1922. The more rapid increase of female employ- 
ment was largely due to the special conditions arising out of the war. The employ- 
ment of women was, however, largely confined to a few trades, the expansion of the 
textile and clothing industries being a chief cause of the increase in female employ- 
ment. In addition, the preparation of food, book-binding and other light factory work 
were specifically regarded as women’s trades. From 1921 to 1922, the male wage 
earners of Canada increased 3-5 p.c., while the female workers increased 11-1 p.c. 
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Earnings of Employees.—The total amount paid to the employees in indust- 
rial plants during 1922 was $497,100,000, as compared with $484,600,000 in 1917. 
The wage payments in 1922 were $363,300,000, while the salaried employees received 
a remuneration of $133,900,000. The average yearly wage of the wage earner 
was $937 in 1922 as compared with $748 in 1917, an increase of 25-2 p.c. in average 
earnings. When the index number representing the average yearly wages with 
1917 as a base is divided by the index number of the cost of living with the same 
base, it is seen that real wages advanced by about 12 p.c. in the five-year interval. 
The details of the computation are given in Table 16. 


16.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-1922. 


Index Numbers. 


Average 


Amount Average 

Years. of Wages Sao Yearly Average Retail re eles ie 

paid. Earners. Earnings. mo Prices. veal 

arnings. Manaines: 

$ $ 

EIT ec eR eS ce 397, 738, 544 531,466 748 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOTS Se ees dee pioctrsiie ke 446, 275,099 517, 704 862 112-7 113-9 98-9 
LO LOW ae cael Syaprineterda ache 461,431,773 499,557 924 123°5 125-5 98-4 
GAO RS amare enact 552,010, 143 502, 627 1,098 146-8 143-1 102-6 
OPA tee RE At ERA B 365, 276, 146 366, 694 996- 133-1 120-4 110-5 
Pe ira ee 5h ae 363 , 263,118 387, 689 937 125-2 111-7 112-1 


Summary statistics of the number of salaried and wage-earning employees of 
manufacturing industries, with the amount of salaries and wages paid in 1921 and 
1922, are given by provinces in Tables 17 and 18, the statistics for 1921 having 
been revised for the purpose of comparability. 


17.—Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of 
Industries, 1921. 


Employees on Employees on 
Provinces and Groups. Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
No No $ No No $ 

(A) Provinces. 
Prince Edward Island........... 150 11 120, 861 519 213 401,627 
NOVAS COLA mene etic 1.268 356 2,493,529 9,336 1,930 9,865, 668 
Wem Bruns witks...cuecsss cose eels 289 2,426, 954 8,425 2,325 8,104,071 
ODOC sa tere e his yo sok ane finer 15, 763 3, 589 36, 865, 461 89, 087 33,020 107,566, 941 
OUEATION. se oe re stele dee rte eis 31,583 9,621 74,002,551 | 143,008 38, 784 192, 669,377 
IMSMITODS) A earns Sree esi eels 2,531 671 5,965, 141 8,538 2,342 13,098, 578 
Basketchewas..nsseteantevnccce 893 151 1,703, 873 2,860 272 3,875, 241 
NI DCELS 1. ce ee eee 1,427 288 3,036, 752 4,373 1,506 6, 369, 504 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 2,938 453 6,539,482 18,182 1,974 | 28,325,139 

otal eye ee ee 57,766 15,429 | 133,154,604 | 284,328 82,366 365,276,146 

(B) InpustTRIAL GROUPS. 

Vegetable products............. 8, 258 2,155 18,509,048 35, 193 15.505 44,621,845 
ADIN! PYOCUCLS:. « «= ateie\eiars sia.csie' 8, 744 1,610 15, 722, 980 27,189 8, 233 32,401, 687 
Textile products.. eke 5,445 2,068 15, 425, 563 28,090 40,776 55, 895, 720 
Wood and paper...... oa 13, 104 3,467 31,976,579 86, 752 7,999 99,113, 282 
Tron and its products............ 9,650 2,193 22,965,454 62,771 2,466 75,398,529 
Non-ferrous metals.......... .. 3,010 1,091 7,526, 846 11,062 2,773 15, 165, 938 
Non-metalli¢ minerals.......... 1, 733 494 3, 858, 940 13, 143 612 15,942,151 
Chemicals and allied products... 2,826 902 7,084, 639 6,619 2,224 9,107,818 


Miscellaneous industries......... 4,996 1,449 10, 084, 555 13,559 1,728 17,629,176 
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18.—Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of 
Industries, 1922. 


Employees on Employees on 
Provinces and Groups. Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages 
Male. Female. Male. | Female. 
No. - No. $ No. No. $ 

(A) PRovincgs. 
Prince Edward Island........... 175 26 152, 832 636 282 472,368 
INOVaiSCOtiak hone their. 1, 206 355 2,183, 393 9,780 2,239 9,386,430 
New Brunswick..... Re 1,342 323 2,682,242 9,987 2,547 9,398, 598 
Quebec tant ace eee sae eee 16,552 3,713 37, 743,338 88,656 36,028 103, 258, 899 
Ontario were ee he sae 31,675 10,099 74,145,772 | 150,329 45,216 194,516,958 
Manttopae ac eaeer ccna 2,458 682 5,718,577 8, 228 2,421 12,172,487 
Saskatchewan............00..+-5 956 169 1,814,007 2,698 303 3, 748, 138 
Ailbertarcr cnc sterkern eens 1,465 321 3,053,175 4,239 976 5, 896, 730 
British Columbiave..1-.2see ese. 2,876 487 6,350, 165 20,685 2,433 24,390,613 
Vuk Ont. 53 fesdtneen, ces cen ses < Cll eee te 6,935 Gs lRaretene ee 21, 897 

Total accncseaees 58, 709 16,175 | 133,850,486 | 295,244 92,445 363, 263,118 

(B) InpusTRIAL GROUPS. 

Vegetable products.............. 8,742 2,243 19,325,777 35,931 16,301 45,099, 145 
Anim aliproducteuay sparen 8, 758 1,719 15,627,177 30,277 8,841 34, 306, 502 
Mextileproducts see. mceerree 5,547 2,166 15; Si3ne20 31, 658 48,677 60,911, 036 
Wood'and papers ocs.cnceee ce, 13, 713 3,762 33,190,715 92,551 8,436 98, 894, 199 
Tron and its products............ 9,128 2,361 21, 934, 583 60, 722 PRET EE 68, 670, 574 
Non-ferrous metals.............. 3,161 1,040 7,426, 358 11,245 2,776 14,025, 271 
Non-metallic minerals........... 1,961 531 4,085, 4?7 11,518 578 14, 639, 353 
Chemicals and allied products... 2,964 917 7,455,919 7,624 2,577 9,314, 584 
Miscellaneous industries......... 4,735 1,436 9,491,155 13,718 1, 882 17,402,454 


Days in Operation and Hours Worked.—Assuming that the year consisted 
of 304 working days, each plant on the average operated full time 220-6 days, and 
worked part time 10:4 days. The average day was 8-7 hours and the average 
week was 49-7 hours. The time in operation and the average number of hours 
worked are shown by provinces and industrial groups in Table 19. The number of 
piece-workers and their earnings are given in Table 20. 


19.—_Number of Days in Operation and of Hours Worked per Shift and per Week 
in the Manufactures of Canada, 1922. 


Naber Time in Operation—Number | Average Number of 
Provinces and Groups. of Estab- Cees Hours Worked. 
lishments. Full time. |Part time] Idle. Per shift.|Per week. 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Hidward Islandia ...0s-). cose see 351 42,170 1,261 6,480 8-9 52-1 
INOVaiScotia’s enema dere lacie tania eee 1, 140 200,720 5, 765 18,831 8-9 52-7 
News Bruns wicket sec lL ee ee ee 885 150,317 3,168 12,910 8-8 51-5 
Quebee. Penk jiuwterpreiss aes craton tan aisle 7,367 | 1,462,455 58,458 | 105,105 8-9 51-9 
ODtaTIO A sieaee cee ooo cra ce areunion 9,174 | 2,204,063 | 129,419 | 164,264 8-8 48-2 
Manitoba. sscraeteretae etearcta veteran see 368 197,027 10, 234 11,961 8-4 48-7 
Saskatchewanteuneanees oc orien des 606 165, 953 4,876 9,479 71 41-8 
Alber tar ait ee Gret ieee ae 652 170, 229 7,039 11,114 8-4 48-8 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 1,241 299, 594 9,608 15,861 10-2 59-7 
Totals. ccckesuseeashoncetotes 225184 | 4,892,528 | .229,828 | 356,005 8-7 49-7 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 
Veretablo products: ance sean 4,355 | 1,018,763 63, 493 125,812 9-1 52-9: 
Amina] DLOCUCtS ae eieeie acticin 5,118 1,023,978 26,448 17,190 8-4 48-4 
Moxtileproductssan.sen. oh ccts oe tor 1,709 451,079 26, 639 26, 553 8-7 48-7 
Woodrandipaper.2.-.nsnc notre e 6,983 | 1,314,330 53,569 | 109,277 8-5 51-2 
iromandbs DrOGuCtsan.1t ae eneeoe 1,040 272, 832 25,760 18, 238 9-4 50-0 
INon-terrotis Metals). 2... cscs eenesoeee 325 84, 874 8, 294 4,367 8-3 45-1 
Non-metallic minerals................. 781 150, 297 14,491 32,210 8-6 51-5 
Chemicals and allied products......... 469 114, 785 3,186 DAW 8-4 48-6 
Miscellaneous industries............... 1,404 461,590 7,948 9,641 8-8 51-0 
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20.—Number of Piece-workers and their Earnings, by Provinces and 
Industrial Groups, 1922. 


Outside Piece-workers. 


Provinces and Groups. 


Male. Harnings. | Female. |Earnings. 
No $ No. $ 

Prince Edward Island.. Br eae resoompodtore ca pOuGaLe = = = - 
IOWA COU AR: siasare! fois ale uses ide oR aisles ayo ai sea mate arches 11 6,526 29 2 849 
IN Gwe TUNS WICKS ©). arce ace cieisis elas oeecleiclseteave oleate a teyn ee a ere trates 27 1,331 9 2,050 
QUeD OG racers tel Paetee ine teats oles ede paren coadaae ree as s Soe 310 261, 254 1,691 219, 292 
EONLATION aes tis ance cee uation as Cuae neds sateen ee sone 686 405, 874 2,691 330, 068 
MEG MILO GD seterice cc cow tine sites a2 eihmretewiaveie's Dea alate & craves, ewpeistoisie els 483 19,570 43 8, 866 
SASKALCHE WANS as aictleniceie cca cle torn letane ol etelovare o eiatieiete uate wale 30 2,803 2 48 
MANID Or tea Tmo teres cate ots lee tiple taeerere on, Meme ene 16 10,465 4 132 
British Columbia and Yukon............. 2 Daca eeptanaties 34 7,244 29 6,065 
Wotal cea Sons ee se a ean ce ee eee ee 1,597 715, 067 4,498 569,370 
Vegetable es ae es < Soe ys Sistem: Sh esblaiei ea» wiplarels 150 18,031 844 42,003 
AMM a IprOGuctsmnce ete schist ones teet ee nadeen 179 130,319 173 36,614 
AREXITIS PLOCUCES: otaatictemns Cectieeans Gahyaelte seve tsiecers aie cqetete 194 457,070 2,659 432,191 
Mico wnd giapetant. 66 3a4p methane moueinm thr Ns 876 42,656 126 18,402 
Tron 1S PTORU CUS: lea sae seca. sen cette ene mote invest ere 16 4,817 J 30 
INoncierroustMetals sox. ahtn. a. etal cafes sto aie noe Ain aceele sterols 49 17,435 3 487 
Nonmetallic minerals, cin. «sesso set tians aiels tap ninlete sss este 45 18, 237 547 13, 275 
Chemicals.and allicdiproductsiacha. saicicies oases eee as «sobre 28 9,006 5 413 
Muscellancoussin dustries:n a. acetate snares tees cite cee teen 60 17,496 140 25,955 


6.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The statistics of the use of mechanical power in manufacturing 
establishments bring into relief another phase of industrial development in Canada. 
The total h.p. used has been computed for the years 1921 and 1922. The power 
produced by steam and internal combustion engines, by water wheels and motors 
and other unspecified units, as well as the electric power generated in the establish- 
ment and purchased from outside concerns, was included in the total. On account 
of the recovery in manufacturing activity during 1922, the power used increased to 
4,774,511 h.p., as compared with 4,181,969 h.p. in the preceding year. The power 
developed by electric motors in 1922 was 1,162,649 h.p., as compared with 1,014,216 
h.p. in 1921. 

The total h.p. used in the factories of Ontario in 1922 was 2,056,018, Quebec 
following with 1,663,801 h.p. Third came British Columbia, with a h.p. of 477,386. 
The total electrical power used in Ontario was 580,913 h.p., and in Quebec 402,319. 
Aside from the miscellaneous group, which includes the central electric stations, 
the wood and paper group used most power in 1922. This group used 1,282,695 
h.p., which may be compared with 339,200 h.p., used by the iron and steel prodacts 
group. The vegetable products group, including the flour-milling industry, held 
fourth place, using 274,822 h.p. 
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21.—Power used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces and 


Groups of Industries, 1921 and 1922. 
Hy- 
foe a Cag | Qitand| dramtic| hae 
. = as aso- |Turbines ectric ther 
Provinces and Groupe: cae Engines.| line and Motors. | Power. Total. 
mines Engines.| Water 
Wheels. 
1921.1 h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p. h.p h.p. 
PROVINCES. 

Prince Edward Island 1,451 14 1,673 1,920 173 44 5,275 
Nova Scotia 48,273} 2,170) 8,017) 25,826 22,070 975} 102,331 
New Brunswick 57, 893 541} 2,650) 20,157 34,578 351 116,170 
Quebec... 164, 048 L217 4,543] 876,198 339,511 6,161} 1,391,678 
Ontario 249,443] 15,308 4,98411,011,346 495,721} 19,268] 1,796,070 
Manitoba 21,666 102 1,756] 82,747 24,096 739 131,106 
Saskatchewan 51,604 59 7,865 2 6,924 75 66,529 
Alberta 58,560) 1,141) 2,355) 32,444 13,117 26] 107,643 
British Columbia and Yukon 111, 787 274| 3,898) 268,225 78,026} 2,957) 465,167 

764,725} 20,826} 32,741/2,318,865| 1,014,216) 30,596) 4,181,969 

INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. ae 
Vegetable products- seus traeeat sete: 52,941 2,121 3,959| 47,325 147,862} 3,028) 257,236 
Animal products nna selon tes - ee eres 23, 847 494 3,490 1,578 50,501 800 80,710 
Moextilepnroaucesesecemee merece eres 21,652 1127, 215) 26,383 77, 762 1,168 128,307 
Woodland paper eens teciiccs a as nenieecenien 318,752} 5,837} 5,851) 402,397; 390,757) 17,887) 1,141,481 
Tron "and. teiproaucts) na tieeecs--. civil 37,149 9,965 699 4,440 208,207} 3,359} 263,819 
INon-ferrousmmetalsisencsitnnes <i. ctestelie 6,617 8 31 2,525 41, 826 1,381 52,388 
Non-metallic minerals.................: 15,941 1, 243 1,703 10 28,942| 2,742 50,581 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 13,511 25 864] 7,850 55,707 146 78,103 
Miscellaneous industries...............- 274,315 6| 15, 929]1,826,357 12,652 85] 2,129,344 
1922. 

Prince Edward Island 1,754 17 1,350 1,703 243 - 5,067 
Nova Scotia 65, 238 414; 3,318] 38,888 25,471 - 133, 329 
New Brunswick, 60,679 1,828 2,403) 21,858 26,060 = 112, 823 
Quebecor nates. tree tea anaes eee 180,103) 4,418] 18,052/1,063,909| 402,319 — | 1,663, 801 
Ontario 283,698] 34,307 4,713)1,152,387 580, 913 — | 2,056,018 
Manitoba.... 23,914 761; 1,484) 89,680 26,169 - 142,008 
Saskatchewan 49, 856 146 8, 258 44 TUES - 66,015 
Alberta : 66,596} 1,921 2,439} 32,599 14,509 - 118,064 
British Columbia and Yukon 101,918} 2,051} 4,147} 290,016 79,254 - 477,386 

833,756) 45,858! 41,164/2,691,084| 1,162,649 — | 4,774,511 

INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 

Vesetable prouuchss.sasue acne steeceier 59,763 5,491 4,579) 47,819 157,170 - 274, 822 
Animaleproductsa.. nee ecse nec ieecttre tte 26,290) Letina) 2e79b bly 722 57,418 = 89,936 
Moxtile products canes rele aires 23,378 995 221} 17,295 89,068 - 130, 952 
Woodland papeti acme cisecse manele: 325,027} 10,035} 14,731] 443,573) 489,329 — | 1,282,695 
Tron and ats products.) ame ese eeeie vers 81,415) 26,265 432 5,979 225,109 - 339, 200 
Non-ferrous metals..............0...0.. 6, 837 133 27\" 155,455 49, 250 - 111,702 
Non-metallic minerals.................. 11,910 1,022 1,508 80 84,450 - 48,970 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 14,421 169 61) 6,810 41,580 - 63,041 
Miscellaneous industries................ 284, 720 37 2,112,351 19,275 — | 2,483, 193 


16,810 


1 The statistics of power used during 1921, as published in the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book, have 
been revised to include additional data, and to effect comparabilty with the figures of 1922, 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1922 included 4,101,463 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $29,915,000, constituting 61-1 p.c. of the total 


fuel cost. 


The other chief fuels in order of value were fuel oil, comprising 11-5 p.c., 


anthracite coal 7-3 p.c. and coke 6-7 p.c. Out of a fuel account of over $48,900,000, 
The manufacturing concerns 
of Quebec expended $14,000,000 and those of Nova Scotia $3,300,000. 

The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1922 were 
wood and paper, $15,445,000, iron and steel, $7,664,000, vegetable products, $7,453,- 
000 and non-metallic minerals $5,873,000. Fuel is used quite generally throughout 


Ontario expended $22,700,000 or 46 p.c. of the total. 
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the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal-combustion 
and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel is used as a material that 
enters into the actual composition of the product, are the manufactures of coke and 
gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly to materials 
to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries and machine 
shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, non-ferrous metal smelting, brick and tile, 
lime and cement-making, petroleum-refining and the glass industry. 


22.—Fuel used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces 
’ and Groups, 1921 and 1922. 


Provinces and Groups. | Bituminous Coal. Roe Tee Coke. ieee Oil. Total.1 
1921.2 Tons. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island... 5,051 52,542 9,831 2,566 510 7,419 912 89,613 


417,321] 2,013,480 


92,433 7,831} 236,283) 35,647} 956,703) 3,395,637 
237,147} 1,957,610 


53,101 2,558] 13,311} 13,579 24,131] 2,158,467 


Mncbersts as Arse saetaels 1,025, 507/10, 835,046)1,335,676| 84,593) 532,951] 177,289) 1,453, 832)15, 434, 464 
OUIGEIEID Som seme otaisi sie ais. <85 2,025, 489/17, 333,545/1,121,398) 63,054]1,474,306] 294,631] 1,913, 041/23, 956, 861 
IMBUED DA 6 cute. cats vlelevores 64,586} 585,526) 121,458) 201,214) 123,547) 39,503 56,199] 1,254, 884 
Saskatchewan........... 49,724) 416,480) 75,016} 579,540) 18,029) 60,430 69,594! 1,680,471 
Alberta. . 120,105} 386,841} 59,670} 375,087) 26,089] 41,821 482} 943,458 


British Columbia and | 


Yukon.. 158,141} 1,171,661} 47,169} 10,013) 77,374] 59,622) 942,906) 2,727,057 


Dotalecsceaees 4,103, 071/34, 752, 681)2, 915, 752/1, 326, 456/2, 497,400) 729,941) 5,417, 800/51, 640, 912 
GROUPS. 
Vegetable products...... 559,279) 4,634,807] 893,686) 238,244) 346,538! 106,761) 572,532] 7,455,321 
Animal products......... 302,168] 2,354,006) 260,330} 157,636] 36,105) 156,892 71,635) 3,760,990 
Textile products......... 282,265) 2,765,296] 285,097] 46,021 DL, Oo by 2e1 11,912) 3,185,176 


Wood and paper......... 
Iron and its products..... 
Non-ferrous metals...... 
Non-metallic minerals... 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

AUCEB sentra e n-ne sos 
Miscellaneous industries. 


1,295, 814/12,467,581| 763,121) 33,412) 21,537) 132,554) 405, 842/14, 870,515 
830,006) 5,835,331} 338,315) 50,990/1, 400, 717) 122,390} 1,306,487] 9,621,669 
73,913} 642,713] 92,556 5,516} 82,678} 44,049) 139,962) 1,113,970 
255, 894| 2,307,018) 41,320 4/612 437,724 49,527) 2,699,194) 6,183,707 


189,568}. 1,642,952} 98,304) 27,584) 115,698] 20,034 62,854) 2,030,889 
314,164) 2,102,977) 193,023} 762,441 4,648} 81,493} 147,382] 3,418,675 


1922. 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island... 3,790 40,670] 40,371 - 1,450} 4,661 809} 106,979 
Nova Scotia. 203,127] 762,580) 392,895 479| 896,458] 23,274] 1,053,920] 3,327,075 


243,133} 1,745,603) 273,753 1,085} 19,744) 20,285 21,836} 2,195,175 


QneheGs. ca .saeees {1,145,002} 9,138,039]1, 236, 116 42,433) 566,408] 141,388] 1,598, 778)14, 259, 642 
ONGATION esate eee a3 2,028, 291/15, 936, 240]1, 323,611 47,159)1,546,492) 307,134] 1,471,951/22, 687,123 
Manitoba... .cccesoet tas ad 60,548 437,270} 237,320} 117,589) 119,604) 32,836 49,956] 1,123,265 
Saskatchewan........... 13,617 114/636 11/039 813,892 8,328] 61,282 619,368) 1,739,584 
PARIISELAS. sc ncnctie asl re ets 243,069 637,368 19,837 97,149 21,681] 35,169 4,199 898,351 

British Columbia and 
MKON. once a ceerareesas 160,886] 1,102,179 81, 243 7,177| 118,851) 80,812 828,254! 2,588,311 
Wotal sc Anctecess 4,101, 463/29, 914, 585/3, 616, 185/1, 126, 963/3, 299,016} 706,841) 5,649, 071/48, 920,505 


Groups. 
Vegetable products...... 
Animal products......... 
Textile products......... 
Wood and paper......... 
Iron and its products..... 
Non-ferrous metal]s...... 
Non-metallic minerals... 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

POL. Region MEP aero 016 
Miscellaneous industries. 


612,375! 4,499,960) 662,434) 272,238) 431,126] 91,706) 683,347) 7,452,987 
330,959) 2,258,929) 211,730! 111,456) 29,889) 185,009 49,016) 3,539, 108 
311,986} 2,493,023) 184,754) 37,892] 32,879) 14,603 9,747) 2,887,769 
1,518, 272/12,;375,108} 855,498} 17,652) 29,505] 106,092)  596,054)15,445, 158 
551,428] 3,584,052) 293,948}  30,030/2,196,970] 156,531) 1,022,771] 7,664,478 
81,277) 635,955] 83,453 4,146] 82,991) 23,245) 160,980} 1,148,641 
259,210) 1,769,807) 34,684 6,675} 358,290} 31,971} 2,909,002) 5,873,372 


207,524) 1,541,787) 52,597 7,433] 122,802) 13,675 28,059) 1,828,673 
228,432) 755,964]1,237,087| 639,441) 14,564) 84,009} 190,095} 3,080,319 


1 Includes other varieties of fuel to the tota] value of $4,000,882 in 1921 and $4,607,844 in 1922. 


2 The statistics of fuel used in 1921 as published in the 1922-23 Year Book were revised to effect com- 
parability with the figures of 1922. 
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7.—Localization of Manufacturing Industries. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and large towns of Canada is intimately con- 
nected with their manufacturing industries. Statistics of the manufacturing 
industries in all cities, towns and villages of over 1,000 population throughout 
the country, as in 1921 and 1922, are given in Table 23. As a consequence of the 
gradual recovery from the post-war depression, the figures for 1922 in many cases show 
considerable increases over those of 1921, as in the cases of Toronto, Ottawa, London 
and Dartmouth. Cities having a gross manufacturing production of over $100,- 
000,000 each in 1922, in the order of the value of their products, were Montreal, 
Toronto and Hamilton. Winnipeg and Vancouver, the only cities in the $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 class in 1922, produced manufactures to the gross value of $66,925,000 
and $63,173,000 respectively. Other important manufacturing cities producing 
goods to a gross value of between $20,000,000 and $50,000,000 in 1922 were, in the 
order of value of products, Ottawa, Oshawa, London, Kitchener, Quebec, St. John, 
Walkerville, Peterborough, Brantford, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie and Dartmouth. 
For details the reader is referred to Table 23. 


23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922. 


Estab- Em Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital lowces and of of 
ments prove’ wages materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island— : 
Charlottetown........ 1921 24 1,234,977 327 272,309 1,153,333 1,839,810 
f 1922 34 1,759,272 383 313,526 923,787 1,739,329 
Summerside.......... 1921 14 189,754 48 34,557 82,997 159,040 
1922 13 214,677 76 41,045 87,263 197,602 

Nova Scotia— 

Aimherstssaeieste<kten 1921 22 7,247,208 | 1,154 959,855 999,328 4,094,846 
1922 28 6,803,119 776 737,924 1,255,593 2,587,308 
Annapolis Royal...... 1921 5 106,065 42 31,405 55,669 109, 203 
1922 7 106,358 35 28,136 75, 739 138, 582 
Antigonishe aa. .teel: 1921 7 91,675 32 24,375 60,118 117,377 
1922 6 97,773 28 24,926 50,745 100,868 
Bridgetown........... 1921 8 338,451 74 60,831 82,190 199,321 
1922 14 343, 003 137 97,431 AAV y 278,052 
Bridgewater.......... 1921 14 699, 249 98 132,605 346, 742 834,888 
1922 13 670,173 77 51,669 367,923 487,284 
CANS 0 sant qeatho cece 1921 ll 522,466 135 105,494 245,217 445,099 
1922 9 402,719 210 103,910 308, 267 584,977 
Clark’s Harbour...... 1921 9 62,987 64 32,921 168,756 265,128 
1922 7 36,426 85 18,407 144,892 198,821 
Dartmouth 4-t. outer 1921 16 19,169,930 | 1,593 2,204,095 10,936,890 17,078,996 
1922 18 22,720,844 1,458 1,796,870 14,541,169 21,021,421 
Digby.t..asoaceeckie. 1921 if 182,640 62 39,272 101,150 190,599 
1922 7 233, 9Lo 94 50,097 184,556 288,444 
GlacerBaysnteaencteern 1921 9 212,567 55 62,852 44,194 188,005 
1922 9 284,080 66 83,087 62,485 247,427 
Halifax.ce rice oenartes 1921 98 9,816,321 | 2,444 2,430, 132 3,438,121 9,309,850 
1922 96 12,198,324 2,548 2,406, 787 3,228,037 9,120,745 
Kent villew.ceas neater. 1921 11 138,441 53 44,486 28,074 118,329 
; 1922 11 135, 204 36 34,472 30,384 109,997 
Divexrpoolace... esac 1921 11 3,250,306 129 80,391 172,776 343, 209 
1922 11 3, 288, 193 188 1299152 307, 689 763,038 
Mockeport. ccc sere: 1921 4 517, 103 108 69,489 220,998 438,313 
i 1922 4 537,621 130 61,918 157,660 267, 203 
Jiowisbure:.2us. ease 1921 4 17,043 1 500 21,195 33,900 
1922 5 51,422 10 3,277 43,001 56,848 
einen buy gaiaciss nic cee: 1921 11 246,520 72 54,640 87,685 181,370 
1922 13 348,973 128 88,896 92,622 250, 209 
Mahone Bay.......... 1921 9 61,972 26 14,251 18, 986 66,514 
Pee < 1922 11 66,056 22 9,694 26, 638 61,929 
Middleton............ 1921 6 76, 690 24 13,499 10,659 40,386 
1922 7 164,347 36 34, 206 58,044 115,985 
New Glasgow......... 1921 20 5, 230,424 794 684, 631 2,091, 982 3,157,669 
1922 21 1,159,408 478 517,583 523, 668 1,194,094 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


North Sydney.... 


IPROUOUR Ss oc eae ene 


Port Hawkesbury 


Shelburnersc. ysis. 


Springhill sense 
Stellarton......... 


West villes.n-kcee* 
Windsor... .a-ee ses 
Wolfville.......... 


Warmouths.... sc 


New Brunswick— 


BabHurst: -a.<.s ets 


Grand Falls....... 
Hartland sss.jues: 
NEONC LON. -h nies eke 
Newcastle........ 
Richibucto...,... 
SEO Salle aetionnecode 
St. Andrews...... 
St. George........ 
i JOON..- see 
St. Leonard....... 
St. Stephen....... 
BDOCIAG... «4s me cities 
BISB OR 20) Ware «nce 


Woodstock........ 
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Estab- 
lish- 


ments. 


No. 


ak 


ry 
DRAWDWIAIMBWWWOWDUMDOWDUANOHWOD 


H 


wr 


Capital. 


113,056 
157,941 
159,347 
227,101 
121,307 
89,532 
370, 648 
330,866 
412,392 
713,798 
125,032 
151,615 
61,924 
57,776 
443,940 
449,445 
20,448, 268 
27,497, 282 
116,376 
112,416 
3,109,195 
3,335,713 
18, 265 
13,577 
1,732,674 
1,579,495 
74,367 
100, 143 
3,435,067 
3,396,341 


9,603,407 
12,527,181 
5,231,669 
4,541,522 
1,954,621 
2,317,582 
2,517, 188 

990, 048 
10,823,561 


855, 982 
26,968, 189 
26,732,734 


425,631 
432,126 


Salaries Cost 
ee and of. 
Dee: wages. materials. 
No. $ $ 

59 52,084 41,129 
113 56, 787 69,595 
49 44,501 71,265 
59 36, 920 80,552 
27 10,366 53,762 
23 10,536 33,270 
206 116,323 207, 889 
149 98,341 172,375 
76 62,090 235,832 
166 77,629 312,970 
23 17,558 30,837 
33 24,761 42,378 
14 14,721 17,827 
23 18,342 1,275 
39 37,923 76,979 
40 39,169 63,891 
1,032 1,440,414 8,415,986 
1,863 2,955,630 8,118,944 
17 15,403 52,993 
14 11,024 30,963 
543 386, 784 1,178,131 
724 730,721 1,328,132 
13 9,328 15,530 
10 15232 6,366 
200 181,653 534,477 
259 193,577 262,669 
18 12,707 77,399 
25 21,054 97,904 
581 469, 624 891,881 
731 526, 202 1, 280, 604 
405 353,431 687,607 
639 426,729 851,637 
334 308 , 886 592,118 
720 594,844 1,325,862 
186 97,365 277,496 
378 301,451 347,303 
130 116,547 248 , 669 
116 T1215 211,102 
357 426,132 1,018,974 
374 406, 700 1,495,106 
482 459,074 967,489 
486 467,090 849,849 
137 124,686 177,600 
172 120,950 266,397 
30 31,270 20, 224 
53 71,677 66,691 
769 678 ,627 936, 242 
851 723, 243 1,140,456 
191 148,449 457,127 
325 211,108 847,043 
20 13,400 38,526 
103 7,769 46,996 
215 150,559 148,526 
256 234,013 275,402 
19 10, 623 42,278 
44 15,748 55,019 
135 119, 583 103, 920 
144 151,353 156,396 
3,479 3,527,058 17,922,084 
3,487 3,527,100 19,790,960 
8 1,685 13,163 
10 2,596 10,572 
710 675,766 1,179,378 
759 734,181 2,273,223 
18 13,251 27,455 
25 11,425 16,439 
192 160,160 376,037 
107 126,244 279,816 
88 76,182 118,144 
104 92,856 107,877 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


106, 783 
152,225 
148, 673 
168,409 
98,350 
62,922 
434,430) 
355, 142 
534, 780) 
462,558 
75, 208 
96,626 
57,174 
35,662 
246,327 
258,038 
13, 666, 231 
12,497,273 
91,707 
75,060 
2,467,808 
2,727,687 
29,755 
20,775 
936,721 
616,867 
120,259 
166,105 
1,983, 208 
2,259,534 


1,261,418 
1,539,964 
1,325,935 
2,307,026 
537,633 
740,440 
512,386 
383, 728 
2,370,454 
2,752,249 - 
2,047,660 
1,774, 203 
359,954 
446,791 
117,649 
135,518 
2,508,775 
2,606, 182 
762,542 
1,257,644 
63,942 
71,029 
427,117 
734, 243, 
82,851 
97,214 
318,124 
454,171 
24,440,588 
27,927,086. 
24,359 
18,916 
2,168,715 
3,914,450 
76,050 
42,433 
787,429 
519,119 
269,122 
276,072 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


bY Estab- fee Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. ree and of of 
ments Pes wages materials. products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec— 

Actonval@s sess. scisicccr 1921 8 95,792 27 14,583 72,300 139,588 

1922 9 96,366 47 26,353 65,641 161,890 

Arthabaskais css .. 1921 6 152,087 60 42,623 84,982 188 , 562 

1922 8 179,200 80 46,330 95,563 193 ,580 

Asbestos. ce daee ccteut 1921 5 24,826 6 4,493 15,021 52,410 

1922 3 9,352 3 2,600 7,575 19,081 

Bavotvillejc.e acess « 1921 7 51,080 12 9,946 15,280 73,954 

1922 5 37,050 8 5,741 24,114 35,392 

Baie St. Paul... 4... 1921 16 611,779 33 19,506 44,569 105,355 

1922 14 96,671 14 7,872 21,333 42,648 

Beauceville........... 1921 6 34,450 10 6,330 12,764 43,316 

1922 6 92,675 19 18,890 32,462 81,660 

Beauharnois.......... 1921 7 2,306,317 373 352,830 732,684 1,602,385 

1922 iv 2,485,802 385 447,814 841,898 1,734,374 

Bedfordya. act h tee 1921 7 1,049,834 PLAG 138,238 60,375 265,451 

1922 9 845,212 193 139,588 85,644 351,435 

Belosile’, 2.8 temas a: 1921 7 1,448,051 157 215,069 932 ,336 1,760,634 

1922 vf 1,865,252 228 295,035 948 , 563 1,960,350 

Berthier.14 seen bie 1921 8 448 524 79 70,942 71,089 213,954 

1922 6 1,413,458 228 209 ,873 535,174 1,245,871 

Black Lake: eae... 1921 3 28,160 6 6,023 10,470 19,850 

1922 3 29,800 6 4,210 11,272 18,736 

Bromptonville........ 1921 6 401,806 69 96,772 280,425 573,047 

1922 3 4,620,806 254 185,612 671,807 967 , 289 

Buekingham.......... 1921 14 2,927,863 330 317,018 754,416 1,806,938 

1922 14 2,613,625 383 355,496 875,272 2,104,512 

Chicoutiminse cee: 1921 24 9,519,014 832 946,075 979,641 4,255,540 

1922 13 5,561,867 689 710,636 1,368,712 2,468,524 

Costicookin peeccecne 1921 22 2,076,142 456 412,543 700 , 955 1,697,993 
1922 22 1,873,570 585 404,585 898 ,033 1,869,374 - 

Cookshire), sia.aparie 192) 9 458,545 61 62,830 116,704 333 ,353 

1922 8 421,593 34 38,546 72,147 166,543 

Cowansville...... 1921 8 603 ,301 185 164,172 197,522 531,247 

1922 9 774, 258 255 220,667 292,706 660,439 

Danvailledess tech s2 1921 8 53,412 10 6,425 7,626 65,554 

1922 10 1,841,176 103 103 , 648 164,466 389 , 938 

Deschaillons.......... 1921 3 75,388 25 15,781 10,391 35,412 

1922 6 25,588 24 4,986 18,647 39,053 

Disraeli nhc: seen tance 1921 HE 685,835 79 75,662 102,863 307,938 

1922 6 686,036 54 56,457 67,227 223,741 

Drummondville....... 1921 14 4,203,802 427 377,741 926,644 1,898,123 

1922 12 4,488,844 628 523,311 1,845,702 2,844,762 

Harnham so: ee 1921 10 640,737 236 131,948 228 , 638 580, 664 

1922 13 678,617 295 152,424 402,881 800,306 

Fraserville..i.5. sz... . 1921 12 1,583,058 156 111,123 116,681 333 , 862 

1922], 17 781,031 135 101,139 88,668 257 , 842 

Granb yer esos eet 1921 16 4,244,974 1,484 1,043,066 1,095,578 3,877,773 

1922 21 4,399,430 1,454 1,195,879 1,487,615 4,553,271 

Grande Baie.......... 1921 3 17,900 5 3,225 7,000 18,895 

1922 4 26,120 5 2,500 6,875 42,383 

Grand’Mére........... 1921 ll 41,044,663 1,749 2,760,624 4,464,868 10,629,885 

1922 12 51,297,487 1,378 2,014, 287 2,389,202 9,517,192 

PA ee occ eee eee 1921 24 13,246,727 2,251 2,311,472 5,734,054 10,347,699 
1922 28 11,942,967 | 2,837 2,447,933 5,118,344 10,642,532 | 

Huntingdon........... 1921 10 251,161 85 60,888 143,195 853 , 230 

1922 9 144, 536 34 30,575 115,594 173,481 

Uiberville;cesteieeeen 1921 10 321,381 91 79,327 114,840 255,869 

1922 Ti 424,791 145 130,331 224,035 396,318 

JOliette... ish okies: 1921 28 1,427,404 585 410,040 1,100,504 2,089, 982 

1922 28 2,223,200 732 443 ,097 1,028,974 ~ 2,158,946 

JONGUIETC. h ower eee 1921 14 2,011,210 218 284,490 456,063 1,442,941 

1922 9 1,690,190 230 263,438 455,763 1,266,261 

sacle. sate nee 1921 13 3,178,022 339 281,241 631,575 1,449,442 

E 1922 13 3,284,916 352 309,938 579,729 1,538,013 

achinew.. aes et 1921 19 7,633,906 841 1,054,109 1,625,555 6,554,041 

1922 23 8,398,513 1,015: 1,207,969 1,365,116 4,891,403 

haprairie....2 vt. 1921 4 35,250 4 2,345 3,364 15,770 

1922 3 31,528 5 2,464 922 12,308 

L’Assomption......... 1921 5 122,068 26 10,574 22 ,226 80,742 

ye 1922 6 132,603 31 25,120 62,907 86,104 

IGT MS To i Casey seta see 1921 7 8,465, 846 783 993 , 888 1,387,847 3,350,056 

lau 1922 8 8,277,669 709 1,008,797 1,694,918 3,949,509 

UMM ZON ahi cen tiemeaes st 1921 3 970,789 84 60,701 41,534 215,488 

1922 3 1,040,905 97 68, 794 47,571 224,444 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 
Quebec— con. 

Lennoxville........... 1921 
1922 

LGN CIS) Aree ee See 1921 
1922 

Mongneuil:: 2-6 as ac. 1921 
1922 
Loretteville...........1921 
1922 

Louiseville..... Seieaee 1921 
1922 
Mavotiines ot. cee pha: 1921 
1922 
Marieville............ 1921 
1922 

MGRANtICs 2k selercwie's > 1921 
1922 
Monidolitnanatasccr 2. 1921 
1922 

Mont Laurier......... 1921 
1922 
Montmagny.......... 1921 
1922 
Montreslive..:vans.cee. 1921 
1922 
Nicolet.) ak aaskis 1921 
1922 

iPierrevalle..: sce ees 1921 
1922 
Plessisville............1921 
1922 

AMMO OC x5 Fausto soph ass ai 1921 
1922 

Ee bmOnd eh s,s ates 1921 
1922 

(RIMOUSKI: .52 shat ace: 1921 
1922 

Roberval Peprsqas te cies 1921 
1922 

Shawinigan Falls...... 1921 
1922 

Sherbrooke: ... c/a... 1921 
1922 

OLG Le, As Aeros Bete 1921 
1922 

Ste. Agathe des Monts1921 
1922 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue.1921 
1922 

St. Eustache.......... 1921 
1922 

St.Gabriel de Brandon1921 
1922 

StuGeorge.) 5. ane: 1921 
1922 

St. Hyacinthe........ 1921 
1922 

DEAIOAN And sshiaa. Gok 1921 
1922 

StrJérdme. venus... 1921 
1922 

St. Joseph (Beauce 1921 
Co. 1922 
by Lambert. s.c0 os. 1921 
1922 

St. Laurent.,......... 1921 
1922 

St. Raymond......... 1921 
1922 

CLS KS 0h ee ee 1921 
1922 

Ste. Thérése.......... 1921 
1922 

SU 1921 
1922 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments. 


Capital. 


$ 


158 ,446 
171,545 
561,948 
642,402 
47,219 
35,952 
1,239,715 
797,184 
1,078,368 
787 ,630 
4,632,550 
5,685,744 
927,780 
963,799 
358, 839 
232,567 
475, 847 
261,413 
260,300 
229 332 
2,496,337 
1,450,983 
437,159,896 
456,898,909 
144,011 
139,755 
24,750 

43 ,826 
1,293, 862 
1,182,220 
32,492,551 
33,232,439 
247 ,498 
205, 230 
1,946,397 
1,373,958 
171,913 
279,407 
32,481,758 
17,839,600 
18,905,118 
20,463,578 
1,625,810 
1,112,479 
540,756 
312,749 
76, 262 
54,838 
34,367 
30,106 
98,700 
97,053 
52,570 
276,850 
7,049,449 
6,333,546 
6,137,886 
5,852,928 
3,798,593 
6,197,898 
21,685 
109,750 
1,758,028 
1,661,855 
1,062,094 
857,519 
2,002,043 
2,246,780 
506, 623 
551,148 
876,098 
848 417 
266,566 
243 ,007 


Em- 


ployees. 


74,320 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


$ 


53,809 
51,057 
111,923 
112,173 
15,484 
11,100 
244 , 832 
199,676 
261,707 
211,931 
1,025,454 
976,609 
255,819 
274,289 
65,522 

43 ,982 

53 , 549 
53,711 

73 ,569 
24,638 
205 , 840 
42,085 
81,709, 683 
83,973,965 
41,642 


7,135,407 
33,128 
42,039 

178,670 
178,274 
34,277 
52,546 

2,211,453 

2,185,863 

3,267,650 

2,953 ,200 

188, 643 


1,498,672 
1,298,127 
1,675,854 
1,612,516 
951,444 
1,253 ,629 
4,285 
16,162 
274,778 
414,543 
373,690 
347,616 
160,196 
210,373 
85,170 
86,213 
169,526 
161,334 
70,803 
49,565 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


$ 


82,847 
64,820 
113,958 
108,782 
32,385 
24,941 
522,797 
306,421 
705,961 
328,044 
4,901,778 
5,562,682 
490,593 
675,400 
91, 134 
31,876 
154,363 
56,012 
111,220 
76,454 
379,363 
38, 664 
212,796,716 
200,918,219 
35,867 
60,616 
17,269 
50,771 
506,786 
403,856 
14,864,456 
13,357,023 
97,429 
30,242 
350,320 
246,317 
63,439 
96,018 

~ 4,626,100 
5,247,476 
3,898,448 
5,363,893 
390,995 
270,878 
201, 260 
199,611 
8,991 
11,630 
37,509 
41,793 
109,558 
142,461 
8,916 
47,571 
3,767,727 
2,688,724 
2,670,907 
1,918,472 
1,520,084 
1,278,187 
21,599 
8,756 
435,440 
512,453 
312,893 
349,583 
325, 864 
373,353 
631,505 
571,124 
366,288 
356,290 
129,973 
117,992 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


187,985 
193 , 892 
332,545 
366,075 
62,114 
44,481 

897 ,855 
656,199 
1,158,747 
617, 807 
7,039,807 
8,999,790 
1,030,817 
1,191,273 
173,477 
101,489 
280,729 
154, 873 
261,121 
119,904 
1,012,729 
146 ,698 
413,475,166 
406, 846,230 
181,950 
107,203 
81,634 
94,485 
1,057,634 
810,405 
29,569,845 
28,470,352 
91,961 
103,604 
726,820 
559,098 
125,689 
236,383 
11,541,526 
12,171,429 
11,236,117 
13,339,473 
869,117 
622,209 
439,362 
337,109 
58,088 
60,699 
64,769 
94,222 
217,842 
310,697 
17,835 

148 ,929 
7,135,741 
4,705,745 
5,519,780 
4,630,362 
4,125,531 
2,880,309 
42,024 
74,798 
1,067,616 
1,241,439 
870,440 
747,790 
838 , 933 
1,062,774 
982,461 
951,094 
683 , 851 
620,864 
216,816 
239,090 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Estab- Em- | Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 and of of 
ments. PLOY eee. wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. : 
Perrepoune..seaete <.. 1921 10 1,456,967 254 213,834 226,530 528,549 
1922 12 1,512,889 383 283 ,320 318,668 777,145 
Thetford Mines....... 1921 12 318,105 94 72,980 99 ,089 240,821 
1922 13 373,431 113 122,415 108,845 530,055 
‘Three Rivers... ees: 1921 44 44,665,790 4,160 4,124,347 7,303,303 19,315,504 
1922 51 40,161,468 3, 884 3,719,817 7,860,571 15,955,894 
eeVallevfieldu ia eee 1921 20 11,404,107 2,551 1,806,415 3,085,049 9,663, 530 
1922 24 10,539, 690 1,461 909 ,497 2,996 ,413 9,219,310 
NASI nT eRe rae isd Sea 1921 3 868,796 593 423 ,049 518,862 1,072,410 
1922 4 949,780 201 213,345 520,985 911,464 
Victoriavilles.....:22. 1921 19 2,732,681 488 349,859 454 , 252 1,758,732 
1922 22 2,728,163 327 260,591 357,363 1,927,913 
Waterloo. sycce sees 1921 11 249,440 105 81, 862 121,133 215,948 
1922 10 281,502 159 118,364 193,296 420,165 
Windsor: oseennsaoe 1921 8 2,199,042 496 512,035 780,106 1,885,319 
1922 12 2,539,006 518 |} | 626, 654 712,565 2,245,512 
Ontario— 
EX GLOM sai. bine tenors 1921 14 2,413,098 412 382,291 1,915, 348 2, 232,020 
1922 11 3,038, 057 434 368, 081 1,313,449 2,185,758 
Milexandriaijaccses <0. 0 1921 16 855, 650 111 100,781 336, 142 641,496 
1922 18 721,800 147 105, 640 308, 686 553, 083 
UU STON es eee en einen 1921 12 103,028 28 19, 533 127,208 216, 339 
1922 12 165,617 31 21,847 37,728 333,583 
PINON Ge yz neeoeerecie: 1921 18 1, 650, 854 376 321,699 645, 525 1,413,896 
1922 14 1, 630,506 402 341,462 614, 803 1,354, 673 
Ambherstburg..... eo cl 92 9 6,581, 304 289 579,402 190,158 1,165, 648 
1922 9 6,452, 540 247 416,921 123,421 1,373, 766 
PATE PTION caer iarisartenter 1921 14 4,300, 234 322 324, 610 509, 282 1,073, 652 
1922 17 5,937, 494 505 384, 102 744, 146 7,615,032 
WAT GIUE aces eee 1921 10 82,111 26 22,525 275, 502 366, 963 
: 1922 if 26, 834 26 17,193 174, 299 257,622 
AUrOra...0. eondtoee: 1921 7 945,196 334 307,395 1,278,356 2, 114,454 
; 1922 8 1,031, 187 310 303,551 1,081,081 1,813, 880 
FACT Oba aeeteh eee 1921 10 764, 552 133 105,481 733,612 1,179,593 
; 1922 10 861, 144 159 135, 695 663,379 1,530,063 
BATE tk morte ete 1921 20 1, 270, 452 195 200,729 582,898 1,003,772 
1922 20 1,299, 122 241 245,175 650, 220 1,119,309 
Beamsville. ...ccne 1921 10 412,265 74 82,697 184, 922 351,595 
1922 8 359, 068 63 51,221 134,175 269, 694 
Beaverton... eek 1921 6 84,060 11 10, 586 38,776 67,344 
i 1922 4 45,568 u 5, 683 20,573 49,423 
Belleville, eee eee 1921 47 2,065, 714 640 632, 284 702,159 1, 856, 912 
; 1922 52 2,743, 452 755 744, 156 985,619 2;679, 179 
Blenhertiers er eee ee 1921 5 221,960 36 30,729 532,691 618, 694 
: : 1922 6 123,997 25 16, 669 Sie lice, 91,471 
Blind) Riveryc. re 21921 3 615, 249 107 101,975 249, 916 537,409 
1922 4 464, 895 99 102.093 ERR EAU 586, 314 
Bobeaygeon........... 1921 6 39,157 11 Saou 23,270 39,410 
: 1922 6 43,943 9 4,173 22, 115 43,621 
Bowmanville......... 1921 17 3, 633, 828 316 355.568 916, 503 1,731, 666 
: 1922 20 2,907, 802 491 370, 226 956, 288 2,162,067 
Bracebridge.......... 1921 16 4,445, 380 331 284, 722 1, 646,415 2,192,568 
1922 15 1,688,017 220 163, 944 305, 845 597,317 
Bram ptonesseeeeeeceee 1921 14 2,147, 269 540 627, 602 1, 096, 085 3,216,370 
1922 20 2,441, 686 765 917,917 1,468, 756 2,983,211 
IBTAN CONG eam ee pee 1921 99 49, 825, 282 6.050 6,578, 502 14, 099, 393 28,104, 005 
' 1922 117 50, 060, 770 5,778 6, 127, 567 12,043, 365 Bees Peay (| 
Brockvillesen ree 1921 34 5, 604, 908 913 987,122 2,528, 338 4,477,214 
E 1922 43 5,579,495 888 971, 738 2,066, 829 3,815,461 
Bridgebureee een ener 1921 17 1,127,218 149 191,992 828,418 1,475, 036 
. 1922 18 1,122,072 171 213,465 923, 367 1,614,431 
Bie bton sneer 1921 20 495,270 123 101,675 222,297 420, 152 
; 1922 19 381, 693 97 53,027 209, 635 352,100 
Burlington ses eeeee 1921 11 541,414 96 79.458 294, 870 518, 712 
; 1922 14 515,788 111 98,782 338,410 527, 841 
Caledonia............. 1921 ll 238, 167 65 66,461 525,918 689, 834 
1922 il 298, 658 91 94,811 601,471 876, 822 
Campbellford......... 1921 31 2,043,591 413 364; 908 1,222’ 894 2,077, 644 
; 1922 26 2,111,993 491 428,540 1, 237, 606 2,127,703 
Carding cnrec ee ee, 1921 5 2,622, 662 277 317, 038 811,939 1,350,651 
1922 5 2,894, 210 294 314, 310 1,406, 423 2,278, 192 
Carleton Place........ 1921 21 2,570, 895 565 588, 775 1,132,281 2,072,179 
1922 23 2,758, 736 690 671, 846 974, 839 2,495,393 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 
Ontario—con. 

Chatham 2% he Mes 1921 
1922 

Checlevc.ccts ence: 1921 
1922 

NNGON 2 he ce eee ae 1921 
1922 

Wobaltts sick teatime. 1921 
1922 

GW GDOULL etsneees take: 1921 
1922 

CWochraness cbr ets. 1921 
1922 
Collingwood.......... 1921 
1922 
Womwallas 8% seers 1921 
1922 

Meserontos ss .ce oan 1921 
1922 

Dresdoniee st. ces sese 1921 
1922 

WD NAAS take ek ree: 1921 
1922 

Dunnville... 3250.02). 1921 
1922 

DaRham veveveenesee es 1921 
1922 
Mastview:-...:ce02¢054 1921 
1922 

Pganvaillo:..) gece oh ees 1921 
: 1922 
BAER IT ROSS Nae. cote s 1921 
1922 

[ROE ag Se a 1921 
1922 

IEDBBOX ese bap tees Bok os 1921 
1922 

Fénelon Falls......... 1921 
1922 

IP OP DUS hee enis bee Ses 1921 
1922 

I OLESEN Soe atten dos.2 1921 
1922 

Fort Frances.......... 1921 
1922 

Fort William 1921 
1922 

Gale. esse ec 1921 
1922 
Gananoque........... 1921 
1922 
Georgetown........... 1921 
1922 

GOGOrichys.ja ene 1921 
1922 
Gravenhurst.......... 1921 
1922 

GPIMSDYs.cicitastiee 1921 
1922 

KoTOlpliva..e estan « 1921 
1922 
Hagersville........... 1921 
1922 

Harley bury..:22.<s.) ss 1921 
1922 

ETATOGTON vataserniae 1921 
1922 

HT SNOV OF F501 oe sboes a's 1921 
1922 

EANTINLONG. jo siccctsaieis « 1921 
1922 

PLAY BLOG Pd deiccelote. 1921 
1922 
Hawkesbury.......... 1921 


1922 


Estab- 


lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


12,463,115 
12, 645, 964 
895,067 
902, 285 
638, 145 
684, 094 
12,926, 327 
13, 063,639 


~~ 2)503,313 


2) 837,866 
139, 960 
115,801 
467,453 
671, 137 

11,031, 169 
11,280,468 
165,246 
972, 462 
227,230 
975,519 

4, 168, 620 

5,002, 981 

2;087, 466 

9° 672,259 
721,590 
714, 280 

56,762 
54, 684 
137,797 
120,676 

1,508,297 

1, 763.763 
567, 067 
547,917 
135,440 
200, 803 

36, 458 
106, 147 

1,336, 061 

1,339, 250 
313, 653 
238,716 

6, 246, 107 

4,186, 911 

23;040, 048 
21, 837, 755 
14,115, 736 
13, 645, 483 

4,090, 185 

2,711,793 

2; 268, 109 

3,017,790 

1,798, 111 

1,534, 346 
587,949 
587,515 
625, 369 
609, 714 

14, 188; 698 

13, 236, 761 
210,731 
192,606 

26,840 
513,339 
142, 006, 725 
143, 168,098 

2) 197,330 

2) 602, 520 
187,290 
181,538 

60, 206 
64, 733 
6, 853, 282 
6,028,282 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


2,274,171 
2, 163,951 
242, 498 
272,378 
132, 652 
136,963 
217,733 
235, 548 
379, 704 
529,770 
22; 239 
13,785 
94) 942 
121,899 
1,761,544 
1,887, 900 
37, 167 
186, 189 
73.499 
63,549 
957, 824 
749, 998 
444154 
483,651 
185,046 
172,770 
5,000 
10,484 
18,115 
15, 854 
288, 665 
352,367 
138, 258 
167,121 
28, 243 
33,042 
7,172 
12/251 
292; 770 
280, 940 
75,481 
72, 870 
770, 258 
944/027 
1,598, 423 
1,174,964 
3,235, 558 
2,859, 874 
582,582 
440.772 
377, 197 
447, 651 
269,209 
945,329 
104, 348 
95,980 
168, 716 
176,322 
3, 564, 083 
3,731,743 
36, 227 
38,473 
9.959 
21,593 
28,062,403 
26,256, 146 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


$ 


12,444,301 
7,830,116 
461,381 
476, 651 
501,551 
386, 750 
57, 555 
47,782 
998; 906 
998, 388 
30) 445 
10,797 
544) 165 
1,906, 164 
2,468, 775 
4,050, 834 
137, 836 
517,831 
160,925 
248928 
1,095,975 
1.039, 181 
1,070,916 
924, 606 
582,453 
399, 495 
89, 019 
40, 182 
146,241 
104,409 
665, 203 
813, 582 
195, 298 
223, 650 
192, 103 
132, 163 
88, 122 
89,901 
1,199,410 
959.818 
313,412 
189, 188 
2,177,029 
2; 866,378 
8, 667, 900 
4,185, 809 
5,805,351 
3,836,314 
1,067,079 
660,629 
1,323,922 
1,362, 366 
5,429,391 
3,942, 880 
157,972 
162,653 
423,249 


5, 645 

53, 074, 110 
50, 844/910 
731,180 
883, 985 
175,870 
121,274 
44) 445 
39,236 
993/328 
1,898,027 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


20, 618, 655 
13,361,770 
996,516 
929,041 
689,010 
671, 268 
760,023 
847,430 
2, 135, 594 


12/449, 009 
7,716, 375 
12) 108,176 
18,012,176 
2/379, 414 
1,519,501 
2) 134,429 
2) 137, 562 


1, 164,617 
913,971 

55, 261 

22, 478 

109, 803, 883 
100,280, 131 
1,440,411 
1,905, 952 
325,960 
238,824 
61,780 
66,205 
2,003,881 
3,235, 042 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Estab- Rae Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. avons and of of 
ments PON wages. materials. products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—con. ; 
tespeler cece tees eet: 1921 15 5,112,798 985 875, 626 1,093,715 3,241, 241 
1929 20 5, 295, 939 1,118 1,013,514 1,800,479 3, 799,127 
Huntsville... ..2¢teh. 1921 12 4,312,444 332 311, 863 1,172,968 1,619,437 
1922 11 5,303, 589 342 283,014 2,164, 334 3,120,330 
TROQUOISHAse ech sate 1921 13 291, 560 25 19,018 124, 566 195,081 
1922 18 336, 154 57 41,749 204, 858 317,064 
Tnsersolls.c @ heres 1921 a7 4,237,420 577 687, 263 1, 642,307 2,967,829 
1922 28 4,121,669 688 634, 657 2,675,596 3,936, 298 
Keewatin..<:cee sete: 1921 4 4,951, 639 788 1,106,508 14, 654, 858 17,979,314 
1922 4 4,481,503 446 700, 538 11,377, 053 13,597,116 
Kemptville........... 1921 16 183,295 60 47,347 196, 842 296, 189 
1922 11 23F, 303 44 38,650 248,428 352,926 
Keenoraisa.ch-senesees 1921 11 2,605, 243 109 121,316 1,136,159 1,577,450 
1922 10 3,997,456 102 122,228 2,824,117 3,455,432 
Kineardine............1921 18 1,000,056 307 317,353 407,337 988, 300 
1922 14 922,545 328 281,768 405,928 1,068, 224 
King stons.1s5 ees eee 1921 52 11,670, 847 1,267 1, 223, 953 2,387,657 5,377, 261 
1922 66 11,513,370 1, 259 2,215, 747 2,026, 223 5,161,528 
Kingsville. sean aie 1921 9 490,016 36 45,974 517, 943 656, 540 
1922 9 756,496 71 96,776 779,575 1,008,455 
Kitchener.: ssc es spe. 1921 121 30,137,112 7,089 6,417,437 13,312, 932 27,688,420 
1922 130 30,456,512 | 6,712 6,901, 892 13,924,576 29, 587,561 
akefields.i5 5.0 ee. 1921 6 97, 868 20 15, 231 56, 867 108,517 
1922 6 89,726 16 12,793 64,520 105,072 
Leamington........... 1921 14 1,590, 895 354 278, 682 1,062,308 2,083, 933 
1922 20 1,587,788 292 180,495 1, 194,360 2,220, 142 
IN ASAY-\cey raw ean 1921 31 2,440, 684 472 481, 800 1,159,466 2,414, 149 
1922 31 1,687,147 338 333,970 817, 125 1,474, 600 
Listowel....3..4.-..5. 1921 17 540, 630 208 190,114 744,406 1, 203,092 
1922 21 1,103,474 302 269, 145 737,343 1, 254, 335 
MONON: ces on hoe seaee 1921 222 33,698, 288 7,384 8,437,581 16, 633, 765 34, 988, 354 
1922 232 87,032,875 8,535 9,013,889 16,472,501 35, 487, 957 
T7Orignal 2 meen) 1921 4 189, 839 14 15,813 8,744 55,991 
1922 7 110,328 53 43,582 111,049 237, 260 
IMS GOC. aan ck ne eee 1921 10 39, 872 18 10.080 93,087 117,450 
1922 8 50, 644 16 8,000 72,975 105, 996 
Markham) eee pies 1921 5 58,093 13 9,597 39,072 69, 763 
1922 6 64, 264 18 13,410 54,329 116,070 
IM ATEAWa te to eich eee 1921 qd 38, 530 5 3,905 8,992 20,398 
1922 4 38,851 8 7,350 8,824 21,385 
Meaford .<ccmclhetcin 1921 11 1,367, 306 285 313,039 748,036 1,302,900 
1922 12 1,083,061 332 332,944 797,269 1,423, 625 
Merniton's. «jcc «ere: 1921 12 6, 892, 567 823 878, 655 1 525,210 3, 430, 892 
1922 9 4,013,624 442 703,775 1, 287, 286 3,015,191 
Midland’. 2%),.1gae cee: 1921 15 2,115, 854 250 331,490 637,377 1,035,415 
1922 16 3,448, 777 433 439, 637 1,833, 582 2,689, 165 
Malton fan. fe cee 1921 10 491,617 83 80, 793 273,217 496, 384 
1922 9 650, 234 143 126,825 409, 287 724, 883 
Matohellice sb acme lns 1921 11 521,010 ily 116, 894 189,707 519, 486 
1922 11 602,158 180 156, 610 175,796 577, 688 
Mount Forest......... 1921 13 531,605 109 101,445 454, 841 707, 544 
1922 13 460,367 70 56,271 388, 749 458, 634 
Morrisburg... sch eee 1921 9 169,626 46 30, 253 52,016 118,035 
1922 11 175, 208 40 33,416 92,904 169, 830 
Napanee...) Geennus. 1921 19 805,013 199 193,000 580,928 1,039, 659 
1922 22 791,634 199 188,034 579,779 1,044,116 
New Hamburg........1921 13 786, 860 174 152,272 281, 857 571,953 
1922 15 992,582 2038 75, 923 377,119 714,423 
New Liskeard........ 1921 11 1,119,624 254 272,852 498,252 1,001,338 
1922 8 871,318 91 91, 872 129,981 335, 707 
Newmarket...........1921 14 2,078,760 334 589,629 1,445,044 8,536, 813 
1922 13 2,460, 641 683 635,576 1,630,320 8, 233, 562 
New Toronto......... 1921 ib 15,152, 742 951 1,326,992 8,094, 957 6,436, 736 
: 1922 10 12,422,065 1,494 1,613,634 . 5,576, 789 10,402, 993 
Niagara. 8 teh ont s 1921 6 238,176 51 49,973 74, 276 171,796 
( 1922 6 219, 881 52 35,007 93, 654 204,592 
Niagara Falls.......:.1921 58 26,164,130 2,121 2,177, 253 6,365, 553 14,541, 865 
1922 60 28,330,980 2,305 2, 841,083 7, 788, 155 18,013, 805 
North Bay.) ssc... 1921 16 792,738 159 195, 536 268, 743 801, 583 
: 1922 16 652,611 165 173,047 323,764 764, 344 
ON OLWICH\...0' aici <felels « 1921 11 593,988 134 136,188 1,139,686 1,547,973 
: 1922 il 579, 708 115 122,104 669,595 1,024,719 
Oalsville shakes . 1921 19 2,051,702 397 466,430 860, 143 1, 844,186 


1922 40 2,053,674 459 555, 962 1,092,127 2,128, 888 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Estab- Bye Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. Joves and of of 
ments Riovices wages. materials. products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—con. 

Orangeville........... 1921 10 692,772 78 77,714 145, 304 364, 765 
1922 11 520,767 103 75,730 223,946 399,173 

Onillign: f73.02 tet: 1921 35 4,793,893 772 858,508 939, 691 2,510,453 
1922 39 5,420, 732 898 860,017 1,161, 152 2,593,166 

OSHAWA se<.5205checions 1921 28 17, 444, 828 2,896 3,418, 396 18,990, 616 27,801,398 
: 1922 34 20,658,430 4,052 4, 883,478 28,535, 248 40,131, 834 
Oftnwatn..4-an.en: 1921 181 38, 184, 743 5, 841 7,254,469 27, 854, 285 41,949,894 
. 1922 203 38,530,758 6, 667 7,742,794 34,581, 220 49, 202,686 

Owen Sound.......... 1921 51 6, 654, 133 1,560 2,703,936 1,922, 845 4,748,791 
1922 53 6, 937, 267 1, 643 1,594, 944 1,920, 436 4,681,518 

Palmerston; scene. 1921 8 134, 268 32 25,509 299,111 420,007 
1922 9 204, 795 54 * 44,484 193, 336 420,529. 

Paris; Asacset re neeeens 1921 15 4,023,373 795 531,006 1,390,354 3,392,064 
1922 16 4,180,474 1,035 830, 204 2,500,058 4,319,023 

Parkbillicsc eee. eee 1921 6 131,764 24 23,936 79,755 142,977 
1922 6 155,018 23 2A 200 134,493 198, 169 

Parry Sound.......... 1921 15 1,000,546 130 113, 827 245, 809 - 14,378 
1922 11 705, 688 58 58, 154 111,504 278, 934 
Pembrokes.se.1s.eess 1921 37 4,833,238 911 905,051 1, 662,083 3,660, 241 
1922 41 5,677,427 1,345 1,078,151 2,529,777 5, 662, 830 
Penetanguishene...... 1921 15 2,365, 633 417 482,484 1,063,195 2,387,777 
1922 Wd 3,243,541 513 421,937 1,049, 936 2,077,632 

Rertiar senses hee neen:: 1921 28 3, 863, 062 623 624, 362 1,116,977 2,445, 803 
1922 27 3,772,143 653 708, 737 975, 202 2,524, 367 
Peterboro............:1921 78 18, 220,497 3,897 3,712,801 19,040,393 28,214,981 
1922 77 22,481,704 3,953 3,807,655 16,014,313 24,387,583 

Petronas. 46 Ae eh ae 1921 15 1,903,792 243 300, 155 2,207,345 3,151, 265 
1922 lye 1,965, 208 185 230,619 1, 881, 702 2,928,622 

RiCtow ts. cee nee sees 1921 22 821, 483 220 169,950 523, 593 978,550 
1922 29 873, 734 300 181,491 798,776 1,332,412 

orteArthurs.fen. hee 1921 18 4,020,361 383 501, 831 891,351 2,440, 819 
1922 18 5, 831, 838 520 528,605 706,.267 2,305, 207 

Port Colborne........ 1921 9 6,485, 796 322 435, 654 9,058,557 10,373,457 
1922 8 4, 639,053 306 483, 860 11,477,047 13,580, 633 

Port Dalhousie....... 1921 5 808, 302 150 76,881 156, 845 310,020 
1922 3 121,155 53 28, 623 70,153 111,221 

Port Dover... se 600s. 1921 7 201, 766 51 82,463 273,943 360,922 
1922 9 244,535 55 34,337 267,452 359, 028 

Portileins-t28 ese « 1921 8 479,193 184 177,077 338, 763 548, 896 
1922 ids 430, 802 173 160, 813 255, 244 503,140 

Port) Hope:s. ness ae - 1921 30 2,494, 569 514 546, 948 522,777 1,565,621 
1922 35 2,763,252 577 616, 731 653, 198 1,935,318 

Porte Perrys seen < 1921 12 204,912 42 36,585 225,292 290,946 
1922 14 190, 204 48 36,405 232, 843 334, 886 

Prescoubnct s+ an leet. 1921 10 1,578,296 171 195,717 361,176 802,780 
1922 12 768,943 193 185,944 481,218 902,376 

IPNGALON cvsret. cokes: 1921 35 5,370,489 1,383 1,672,090 2,515, 734 5,672,088 
1922 38 5,627,976 1,634 1,773,446 2,519, 261 5, 724,077 

Renfrew..... Velttsb hes 1921 22 4,189, 863 406 480,473 1,779, 295 2,984,036 
1922 21 3,730, 880 444 507, 893 1,495, 143 2,579,356 

Ridgetown.... Sje..-it< 1921 11 272,532 74 46,702 235, 993 398, 926 
1922 12 283,982 79 57,501 206,570 375, 624 

POCKIANG. ce eer eee LOL 4 36,150 8 5,423 49,404 69,119 
1922 5 195,369 434 349, 690 939,776 1,453, 922 

SATA occas cate 1921 35 24, 361, 832 2,286 3,448, 932 14, 500, 248 20,916,723 
1922 41 23,498,739 2,467 3,386,413 14, 240,797 23,101,080 

Sandwich. 2 oe tack. 1921 10 1,623,695 201 292,731 407,615 1,114,751 
1922 8 1, 785,323 287 447,915 376,403 1, 236,466 

Sault Ste. Marie...... 1921 42 69, 849, 824 3,013 4,475,490 17,351, 584 30, 748, 864 
1922 39 45,924,176 1,960 2,973,642 13,086,596 21, 203,622 

OCRIONUUE ae ee crarninadere 1921 15 805,035 105 75, 878 473,224 722,507 
1922 16 234, 811 75 60,917 215, 223 386, 113 
Shelburne............. 1921 8 92,356 21 21,554 162,231 227, 557 
1922 10 131,427 27 25,233 132,439 200, 264 

PDA COGs sooo tees 1921 26 1,880,769 . 295 278,922 1,002,352 1,878, 753 
1922 28 1, 888,594 478 872, 753 1,500, 552 2,529,068 

Smith’s Falls......... 1921 16 3,825,411 490 547,365 1,074, 807 1,978,172 
1922 23 3,711,055 491 495,631 622,210 1,481,384 
Southampton......... 1921 5 538,552 136 146, 287 200,520 451,456 
1922 5 539,929 | 166 162,774 152,477 375,063 

Bprmtiond wana: cee. 1921 57 6,084, 355 1,702 1, 837,505 4,565, 889 8,325,589 
1922 54 6, 224,338 1,697 1,721,445 3,698,355 7,003, 824 
Serathroy..sc.iwdetes.- 1921 18 1, 206,355 173 162,545 434,519 833, 694 


1922 16 1,209, 250 227 199,157 417,146 980,629 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


Ontario—concluded. 
Stouti ville. sedesece- 


Sturgeon Falls........ 
uc bury cae aencsenens 
St. Catharines.:...... 


St. Tho 
St. Mar 


Tavisto 


MTLAS ssc sec vee 


VS metekeers 
(Cems Barrens ni 


tee eben cece eone 


Victoria Harbour..... 


Walkerton::..25.505= 


Wallaceburg.......... 


Waterford)... 22.02). 


Wingham 


Widodstocks.jaceenine as 


Manitoba— 
Brandon es ceeueeiee. 


1922 


1922 
1921 


1922 


1921 


1922 


1922 


Estab- Shan Salaries Cost 

lish- Capital. 1 and of 
ments. POCO: wages. materials. 

No. $ No. $ $ 
8 75,615 28 14,779 139,731 
9 116,638 20 15, 126 121,210 
8 7,532, 874 454 715, 265 1,368,924 
10 7,288,434 479 692,270 1,661,119 
23 2,580,373 235 317,581 543,003 
25 3,002,380 292 320,693 965, 352 
96 15,975,141 3,051 3,486,306 4,922, 860 
102 16, 827,175 3,033 3,524,559 4, 733,505 
56 3,903, 740 950 1,011,302 8,488,302 
54 4,332, 366 990 1,027,527 3,139,216 
21 1,510,744 423 336,990 1,484,921 
20 1,079,029 312 262,027 504, 292 
12 537,088 140 133,341 1,143,511 
14 492,232 157 128,679 806, 850 
7 509,345 156 159, 287 694, 145 
8 372,276 169 195,468 608, 892 
14 17,475, 807 b 4th 2,707,471 5, 648, 865 
17 18, 252,046 1,493 2,087, 136 5,678,590 
8 428,034 121. 105,031 875,222 
6 222,407 35 28,087 79,718 
19 1,252,407 284 263, 842 829, 830 
21 1,316, 808 343 318, 334 729, 692 
1,706 370,426,285 | 66,708 84, 147, 050 192,588, 233 
1,811 392,469,184 | 78,333 92,930, 846 205, 568, 765 
20 4,117,191 325 273,803 1,029, 957 
25 4,591,778 409 351, 587 1,124,368 
11 151, 900 42 32,811 142,298 
15 237,056 92 74,432 276,487 
12 98,457 25 12,372 157, 345 
16 135, 480 36 19,616 171, 339 
3 1,381,322 167 213,037 338, 294 
3 1,454, 842 167 156, 853 356, 288 
21 1,146,364 254 255, 304 815,525 
19 939, 246 311 275,345 851,425 
46 24,053, 683 2,704 4,108,369 13,548,920 
43 26, 786,572 3,642 5,146,662 16,305, 869 
18 2,666, 237 915 890, 868 3,092,340 
20 3,276,011 858 953,076 4,992,487 
10 383,780 72 50,429 237,114 
10 437,107 103 63,300 262,151 
37 6,569,573 | 1,015 1,181,575 2,586,165 
40 11,312,221 1,213 1,369, 745 2,355,780 
10 254,713 64 64,578 171,395 
13 293, 360 73 59,004 196, 823 
39 19, 885, 253 2,127 2,538, 140 7,935,411 
44 24,154,457 2,426 2,531, 363 6,171,119 
9 4,774, 204 477 512,352 991,173 
8 3,826,180 604 678,938 850, 252 
6 534, 269 164 207,950 214, 267 
5 283,050 162 155,972 85,522 
16 475,374 100 79,092 191,442 
10 403, 650 74 60,708 118,409 
9 255,197 50 47,548 154, 533 
14 256, 201 58 53,287 180, 893 
118 17,570,621 2, 848 4, 886, 880 6, 848, 062 
111 15,361,999 2,802 4,002,199 7,381,047 
23 888, 139 250 205,511 623, 332 
23 953,680 282 205,186 522,789 
65 9,179,455 1,801 1, 837,028 4,665, 286 
70 9, 276, 886 1,930 1,907, 257 3, 883,740 
36 8,848,221 497 577,493 2,937, 203 
39 3,068, 801 453 599,047 2,427,696 
5 51,814 12 9, 253 32,655 
5 9,584 11 8,083 43,920 
10 332,112 60 66,094 214, 960 
8 262,048 46 47,673 146, 765 
3 119, 794 8 9,369 6,451 
5 22,589 7 6,951 10,405 
4 474, 460 7 5,752 32,632 
4 15,794 7 6, 833 35,620 
7 179,986 29 35,572 82, 286 
6 121,067 22 22,579 85, 940 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


188,348 
180, 861 
3,256, 345 
3,610,446 
1,418, 952 
1,907, 848 
11, 647, 843 
11,789,451 
6, 166, 643 
5,756,070 
2,173,829 
1,088,368 
1,470, 691 
1,095,379 
1,501, 703 
939,673 
12,736,498 
12,037, 964 
581,702 
145, 983 
1,379, 835 
1,307,979 
371,090,034 
394, 065, 052 
1,658,473 
1,930,793 
214, 866 
435, 166 

- 207,270 
222,546 
718, 835 
831,105 
1,422, 155 
1,407,550 
25,942,611 
97,322, 381 
5, 886, 635 
7,282,784 
404,303 
462,950 
4,953, 159 
5, 241,789 
343,302 
389, 161 
14,571, 857 
11,748,039 
1,828,735 
1,974, 878 
522,478 
328,075 
363,921 
251,706 
256, 264 
291,454 
16,113, 891 
16,561, 621 
1,175,530 
1,049,618 
7,910, 256 
7,277, 329 


4,294,006 
4,005,610 
59,551 
56, 936 
404, 188 
250, 132 
39, 992 
34, 292 
60, 957 
58,059 
170,098 
134, 256 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


Manitoba—concluced. 
Portage la Prairie..... 


CUEITK See cs cet. « 


Saskatchewan— 
Babplelordene assert 


Indian Head.......... 
NSaIBAC EW ag tae Slsre? 
Maple Creek.......... 
VEGI SAIL saat. coer costa: 
Mielbortu-t. «ain ae cess 
Moose Jaw...........- 
Moosouiinsetneee. see 
North Battleford..... 
Prince Albert......... 
IRGOANA once hse eka: 


Roster fesse t es. < 


Alberta— 
BTaIxMOre se eset 


Calraryetess cn ote 
MCATAL OSS seen seats os ois 


Cardston... + asste'e o:c,¢ 


EU ChHeRAver s3J555%).25% 


BEA COMLDE ile ee ice's 


Estab- 
lish- 


Wh 


794,418 
506, 632 
1,361,084 
1,543, 808 
512,600 
510,487 
5,129,178 
5, 585,732 
30,036 
31,700 
1,783,503 
1,399, 184 
67,354, 844 
46, 251, 208 


102,062 
186,591 
37,435 
59,939 
67,000 
62,590 
180, 553 
223,178 
182,173 
175, 826 
78,998 
73, 197 
93,226 
89, 642 
113,532 
122,632 
187, 838 
202,566 
201,492 
117,468 
2,525,994 
2,804,479 
56, 146 
57,121 
519,014 
522,470 
1,498, 287 
1,408,527 
11,690, 695 
12, 580, 823 
96,150 
86,710 

6, 608, 873 
6,195, 767 
95,367 
98,797 
519,718 
528,178 
434,387 
513, 835 
588,153 
726, 874 


168,003 
328,670 
11,507,762 
20, 267,183 
117, 876 
146, 820 
128,515 
134, 730 
14, 444,532 
12,508,091 


Salaries 
and 


221,308 
193, 133 
157,729 
291, 667 
34,921 
30,779 

1, 236, 335 
1,116,092 
7,686 
7,626 

146, 651 
"286,437 
15,521,375 
13, 858, 116 


14,100 
29,722 
10,940 
14,319 

6,946 

7,645 
33,955 
40,410 
38,125 
30, 264 
16,319 
12,900 
15, 632 
10,512 
13,490 
13, 686 
24,754 
24,298 
28,357 
23,943 
846, 256 
922,347 

8,215 

7,038 
96,487 


14,339 
13,329 


Cost 
of. 
materials. 


$ 


3,017,579 
1,911, 667 
198,001 
430, 480 
299, 952 
193, 294 
9,565, 681 
9,330,133 
7,892 
18,017 
402,908 
498, 185 
39,701,665 
36,766, 668 


75,972 
134, 633 
26,205 
21,442 
18,559 
13,020 
128,431 
125,084 
141,338 
112,511 
27,182 
21,370 
6,583 
6,402 
67,373 
85, 944 
63, 404 
79,989 
44,753 
55, 950 
7,659,715 
6,033, 484 
35, 864 
30, 703 
292,051 
231,042 
1,492, 234 
1,113,039 
7,322,783 
7,616, 947 
145, 587 
35,118 
5,153, 330 
4,225, 847 
24,455 
40,812 
93,641 
104, 894 
294,945 
223,673 
171, 876 
230,616 


92,794 
77,696 
11,448,027 
9,332,646 
160, 124 
172, 800 
63,901 
48, 841 
10,147,036 
10,679,348 
11,067 
10,131 
80,033 
78,362 


Value 


of 


products. 


$ 


3,663,976 
2,403,651 
937,627 
1,117,108 
385,798 
266,467 
12,304,665 
11,394, 288 
20,207 

26, 623 
856, 847 
980,630 
75, 180,039 
66,925, 392 


119,337 
234,494 

~ 46,459 
59,011 
44,325 
36,596 
236, 087 
256, 608 
226,466 
234,098 
68,997 
62,323 
59,577 
49,371 
91,689 
135,020 
127,297 
154, 907 
117,577 
138, 885 
10,186,081 
8, 756, 133 
61,787 
54,118 
535, 388 
463,008 
2,268,617 
1, 801,379 
13,022,448 
14, 228,413 
233,273 
68,401 
7,973, 702 
7,272,562 
58,708 
97,518 
354, 207 
306, 848 
463,060 
419,427 
348, 287 
482, 854 


268, 894 
228,672 
19, 879, 151 
17,827,762 
269,048 
283,373 
89,415 
84,974 
17,661,036 
17,386,618 
57,970 
47,712 
130,471 
144,503 
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23.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Estab- Teron Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 and of te) 
ments. PeONESR: wages. materials. products. 
; No $ No. $ $ $ 
Alberta—concluded. 
Lethbridge. <. 225.045. 1921 30 2,959, 646 361 527,023 1,061,717 3,546, 126 
1922 28 3,122,551 290 392,619 894, 317 2,077,028 
Macleodic. sackacesee« 1921 3 91,945 15 18,959 7,858 56,119 
1922 a) 96,570 13 11,731 21,462 59,652 
Medicine Hat.........1921 25 3, 785, 502 434 556, 884 7,233,483 9,137,155 
1922 27 4,528,421 480 562,909 5, 639, 647 7,305,998 
Red sDeér a sccse ae see 1921 12 241,903 52 74,623 171,935 311,898 
1922 8 257,060 40 56,355 171, 983 303,782 
DbLObtlerceasa. eisonste,: 1921 a) 64,558 19 21,053 124,278 202,342 
1922 4 36,649 6 9,266 19,111 61,979 
PAabOraucetuc cara 1921 3 51,630 8 20,555 3,778 24, 846 
1922 3 54,678 8 15, 724 6,424 25, 869 
Veerevalllesiccvese fans 1921 4 65,490 13 17,413 80,538 82,593 
1922 6 85,947 20 20,556 89,799 176,051 
Wetaskiwin........... 1921 8 199, 150 82 |. 33, 894 167,399 265,270: 
1922 5 188,346 29 30,585 172,001 282,172 
British Columbia— 
Cranbrook:.)-ea0c ses: 1921 8 99, 084 18 24, 642 24,471 99,590: 
1922 7 106, 848 16 21127 24,142 91,462 
Chilliwack............ 1921 4 12,051 6 5, 734 14, 984 26,561 
1922 6 25,074 13 13,904 17,706 42,310 
Cumberland.......... 1921 6 133, 618 53 65,517 70,717 268, 139 
1922 4 183, 745 27 39, 664 44,146 252,030 
Hornie.. o> saacmeaeaie te 1921 8 879,141 76 119, 965 304, 294 611,744 
1922 10 2,881, 631 119 156, 875 124,814 579, 381 
Grand Forks.......... 1921 5 69, 662 17 15, 712 38, 203 72,298. 
1922 is} 89, 292 Pie 24, 164 45, 287 122,463 
BSA IOODS<), a cake< cee 1921 12 409, 462 69 95,371 135, 143 275, 408: 
1922 11 735, 187 95 128,065 524, 956 865,359 
Welowna..<.tscaniees«- 1921 11 704,487 150 157, 244 455; 521 809, 630 
1922 12 814,557 162 172,171 506, 268 867,940 
MUAGV SIL ee eenine 6 1921 6 94,427 40 76,980 65,447 198, 201 
; 1922 5 64, 082 94 53, 684 70, 654 151,730 
Nanaimo...:.... aire 1921 29 762, 194 187 146, 960 281,376 640,410 
1922 35 781,609 413 182,316 427,774 830, 066 
INGISON jeden te cg awe tino 1921 22 821, 797 143 175,030 218, 402 600, 000 
1922 23 985, 764 215 247, 403 253,442 766, 730 
New Westminster..... 1921 47 6, 122,145 1,430 1,553,691 4,431,455 . 7,669, 620 
1922 49 4,932,479 1,034 1,203,444 4, 236, 522 6,561,061 
North Vancouver..... 1921 8 160,393 79 75,671 80,009 211,476 
1922 8 469,428 73 104, 584 173,490 345,025 
Prince Rupert......... 1921 19 2,896, 713 379 461, 685 1, 546, 268 2,494, 253 
1922 17 2,008, 998 297 . 892,309 1,376, 693 2,093,713 
Revelstoke........... 1921 10 292,057 30 39, 869 36,219 211,432 
1922 10 299,790 | - 385 31, 634 32,431 140,871 
Rossland............. 1921 5 5, 137,397 66 133, 431 75,487 866,257 
1922 7 5,430,697 67 115, 229 Pay P25 734, 619 
Ah em anh eae 1921 3 28, 300 9 11,490 5, 937 26.047 
1922): 5 31,473 8 5,910 13, 259 32,134 
Vancouver. .::cnc ane. 1921 441 72,065,459 | 10,488 12,446, 231 35, 287,999 65,035, 973 
1922 485 75,030,953 | 10,598 10,579, 482 35,507,418 63,172,964 
DVOTTIONN Heine cemeteries 1921 12 508, 759 104 118, 299 154, 293 376,769 
. 1922 12 687,406 132 117,590 167, 874 |. 385,381 
WiCtOVias eer cor ss 1921 130 13,936,778 1,702 2,185,696 2,968, 160 8,025,914 
1922 135 13,972,398 2,000 2,430, 586 3,614, 954 8,777,622 


3.—Typical Individual Manufactures. 


The foregoing discussion has furnished a general view of the recent development 
of the groups under which, to facilitate the comparison of one broad type of manu- 
facturing with another, the numerous manufacturing industries of Canada have been 
classified. To supplement this treatment it is considered desirable to describe the 
evolution of individual industries, but considerations of space make it impossible to 
deal with any but a few representative developments. The cotton and automobile 
industries have been selected for treatment in the present edition, to be followed 
by similar studies of other industries in subsequent issues. Descriptions of the 
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flour-milling industry, the boot and shoe industry, the woollen industry, the iron 
and steel industry, and the chemical and allied products industries, were included 
in the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 


1.—The Cotton Manufacturing Industry. 


The value of cotton as a textile fibre was appreciated many centuries ago, 
when cotton cloth, made entirely by hand and universally considered a luxury, 
was nevertheless quite widely used. As a result of the industrial revolution in 
England and later in the United States and the adaptation of cotton manufacture © 
to machine process, it has now become one of the most universally used and inex- 
pensive of the textiles. 

The cotton plant, from the seed of which the fibres are taken, is of tropical 
or sub-tropical nature and is grown most advantageously under moderate conditions 
between latitudes 40° north and 30° south, the areas most favourable to its pro- 
duction including the southern States of the United States bordering on the Atlantic 
and the gulf of Mexico, Brazil, Egypt, India, some parts of West Africa and China. 

It was only at the close of the 18th century that earlier hand methods of 
separating the cotton fibre from the seed in preparation for further treatment 
were replaced by a machine process on the invention of Whitney’s saw gin, and since 
that time the manufacture of cotton goods has been still further adapted to 
machine methods, with resulting reduction in cost and improvement in the quality 

of product. 

. The manufacture of cotton products has been carried on for many years on 
a larger scale in the Lancashire district of England than elsewhere in the world, 
owing largely to the early start it received in the opening years of the 19th century, 
the peculiarly favourable climate for the various spinning and weaving operations, 
and the comparative cheapness of skilled labour. It has been offered considerable 
competition by the mills of the New England states, where in the Fall River area 
particularly, very similar climatic conditions and a somewhat comparable labour 
force are found, in addition to the water power resources which formed such 
an important factor in the original location of the mills. The British industry, 
however, is still predominant. 


Early Canadian Cotton Mills.—Canadian manufacture of cotton goods 
may be said to date from 1844, when a mill was erected in Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
The capital was fixed at £12,000 and the promoters formed the first limited liability 
company in Canada. The mill had a capacity of 1,200 spindles, and grey sheetings 
were manufactured successfully for several years. The manager was Adam Lomas, 
father of the proprietor of what in later years was the Lomas Woollen Mill of Sher- 
brooke. 

The next mill was established at Thorold in Upper Canada in 1847, The 
capacity in spindles is unrecorded, but the mill operated 15 to 20 looms and made 
grey sheetings and other plain goods along with cotton batting. The factory was 
operated intermittently until 1864, when it was destroyed by fire. 

A third and more successful cotton mill was founded in Montreal in 1853 by 
F. W. Harris. The mill had a capacity of 1,500 spindles and 46 looms, and made 
tickings, denims and seamless bags. Two years after its establishment, a batting 
and wadding mill was added. The cost of the machinery was £6,500, and the mill 
employed 70 hands, mostly women and children, whose wages amounted to £2,000 
annually. About 300 yards of denims and ticks were made per day. The batting 
and wadding branch cost £3,000 and had 13 carding machines. It turned out 
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6,000 yards of wadding and 1,200 lbs. of batting per day, which was rather in excess 
of the demands of the home market. The mills, afterwards confined to the manu- 
facture of plain grey cottons, existed down to the year 1870. 

Meantime, in 1861, William Parks and Son established in St. John, N.B., 
a mill which remains as the oldest existing cotton mill of the Dominion. In the 
same year a mill was commenced at Dundas, in Upper Canada, by Joseph Wright 
from England. The capacity of this mill was 6,000 Ibs. of yarn and 120 bales of 
batting (4,000 to 6,000 lbs.) per week. Afterwards cotton cloth was manufactured 
_ as well as yarn, and in 1866 the mill employed 150 to 200 hands. 


Impetus of the Civii War.—When the stupendous character of the civil 
conflict in the United States became realized throughout the world, disturbances 
were felt in the textile as well as other trades, and the immediate effect in Canada 
was to give an impetus to both cotton and linen manufacturing. The cotton indus- 
try over the border was paralyzed, and many in the European trade believed that 
the United States would never regain its lost position in either cotton growing or 
manufacturing. Between 1860 and 1865, the number of mills in Canada increased 
from one to five, situated at Dundas, Merritton, Hastings, Montreal and St. John. 
Their total capacity was about 40,000 spindles, and their products were chiefly 
grey cottons, sheetings, shirtings, yarns, bags and batting and wadding. When 
the war closed and trade began to resume its old channels, prices fell and a check 
was put upon further extensions in cotton manufacturing in Canada. 


The Position at Confederation.—The census of 1871 showed only eight 
mills in the whole country, five of them in Ontario. The total hands employed 
were 745, and though the capacity of the mills was not stated in the returns, it is 
estimated at about 95,000 spindles. In 1879 the duties on cotton goods were 
increased from 17% p.c. to a range of 20 p.c. to 30 p.c. According to the census 
of 1881 there were 19 cotton mills in Canada, employing 3,527 hands. Five of 
these mills, however, were only under construction and not yet in operation in any 
department, and of the 14 producing mills the spinning capacity was about 243,000 
spindles. In addition to the mills engaged in the manufacture of wadding and 
batting, there were in Canada in 1885, according to unofficial sources, 25 mills 
with 9,702. looms and 461,748 spindles. During the next decade there was no 
expansion in the number of mills, but the capacity increased to 11,282 looms and 
519,700 spindles in 1889, and 12,288 looms and 546,700 spindles in 1892. 


Combination and Development of Export Trade.—The fact that for a 
period of 12 years there was no increase in the number of mills and a very small 
increase in the productive capacity of those already built, is to be accounted for 
by the over-investment of capital in mills equipped for goods of the same class. 
For the common class of cottons most easily produced, the mills in existence in 
1882 could supply a population twice that of Canada, and the mill owners were 
forced either to abandon their property or import machinery by which to diversify 
their products. The latter was the policy adopted by some, and by 1890, the 
Canadian mills were producing a very wide range of goods, some of a fineness and 
quality that were not thought attainable a few years before, comparing favourably 
in value with any European or American goods of the same class. In 1884, a 
factory for cotton print goods was built at Magog, Quebec, operating 6 printing 
machines (afterwards increased to 8 machines), and their establishment absorbed 
from the home market a large quantity of grey cottons as raw material, which 
would otherwise have caused a surplus of common grey goods or the closing 
of some of the mills. Even so the competition of many mills was so reckless 
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that events forced an amalgamation of several of the mills into two great 
syndicates, one of which made a specialty of the manufacture of coloured goods 
of a high grade. This syndicate was known as the Canadian Coloured Cotton 
Mills Co. The over-expansion of the.industry and the excessive competition 
among the mills making grey goods led, however, to a development never 
dreamed of by the promoters of early cotton manufacturing—namely, the expor- 
tation of Canadian grey cottons to foreign countries, notably China. The first 
experimental shipment was made to China in 1886, on the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and such was the favour with which Canadian goods were received 
among the Chinese merchants that a satisfactory trade was developed. The 
aggregate of Canadian cotton shipped via the Canadian Pacific Railway to China 
- in 1887 was 1,742,205 lbs., increasing to 3,770,345 Ibs. in 1894. As these goods 
average 3} to 34 yards to the pound it will be easy to calculate in yards the amount 
of this trade. In 1889 a mill of 12,000 spindles was built at Montmorency Falls 
especially for the export trade, and the product of two or three other mills was 
devoted to the export trade, which was afterwards successfully directed also to 
Central and North Africa. 

In 1898 there were 22 cotton mills in the Dominion, with a total capacity of 
15,557 looms and 648,312 spindles. The census for 1900 included 20 cotton mills 
with a production of $12,033,052, constituting the most important single industry 
in the textile group. The average capital of the 20 factories was $915,000, the 
average cost of materials $291,000 and the average value of products $602,000. 
-The wage earners averaged 594 per factory and the wages for labour, $167,623. 
Ten years later considerable development was in evidence. The number of the 
active mills had increased to 26 and the value of the product had more than doubled, 
amounting to $24,585,000. 

Expansion during the War.—The immediate influence of the outbreak of 
war was detrimental; comparative inactivity continued into 1915, when 20 
plants only were operating, with a product valued at $20,513,000. During the 
later years of the war, the elimination of overseas competition as well as extensive 
war orders made themselves felt and former records of employment and production 
were broken. The employees in the 26 plants numbered 16,000 persons in 1918, 
nearly one-half of whom were women. The production was valued at $66,000,000, 
but part of this increase was accounted for by the spectacular rise in prices. The 
capacity, had in the meantime, been expanded to 21,161 looms and 1,064,681 spindles. 
The end of the war found retailers’ stocks low, and a strong demand for textile 
goods. The shortage of the cotton crop caused by the ravages of the boll weevil 
accelerated the upward movement of prices. The activity in the Canadian industry 
was well maintained during 1919 and reached its greatest expansion during the 
following year. In 1920, production was valued at $92,500,000 and the em- 
ployees numbered 17,625, the capacity being 21,754 looms and 1,057,000 spindles 


Recent Progress.—The apparent decline in 1921 was largely accounted for 
by the serious recession in prices. The value of the entire production fell from 
$92,500,000 in 1920 to $66,000,000 in 1921, but the production of bleached or white 
cotton fabrics increased from 55,800,000 square yards in 1920 to 72,300,000 square 
yards in 1921 and prints from 29,300,000 square yards in 1920 to 30,700,000 square 
yards in 1921. 

In the 33 cotton and yarn mills operating in 1922, the capacity had increased 
to 1,241,074 spindles and 24,258 looms. Quebec has always led in quantity 
of production. In 1922, 16 plants manufactured goods to the value of $51,600,000 
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out of a total Canadian production of $72,200,000. The 13 plants of Ontario had 
a production of $13,400,000, and 4 mills in the Maritime Provinces, 3 in New 
Brunswick and 1 in Nova Scotia, had an output of $7,100,000. 


2.—The Automobile Industry. 


The growth of the automobile industry is one of the most striking industrial 
developments of the present century. Twenty-five years ago the automobile 
was emerging from the experimental stage and the world output was only a few 
thousand cars. In 1923 the United States alone produced 4,000,000 cars. The 
passenger automobile is coming to be regarded as a necessity of life. “Truck develop- 
ment has been more gradual, because of the investment in established methods of 
shipping, yet industry in general is coming to look upon the truck as the efficient 
haulage unit for short distances and especially for less than carload shipments. 

The automobile industry to-day is not only one of the most important of 
modern industries, but has given a great impetus to other important industries, 
notably the production of plantation rubber. The stimulus to the rubber industry 
may be appreciated by the statement that on the average every car requires one- 
eighth of an acre of rubber trees for the maintenance of its tires, so that the demand 
for rubber in the manufacture of tires has far outstripped all its other uses. Another 
consequence of the increasing use of automobiles is the remarkable coincident 
growth of the petroleum industry. While the demand for kerosene and fuel oil is 
an important consideration, the growth of the oil industry in the last decade has 
been mainly due to the insistent demand for gasoline arising out of the widespread 
use of the motor car. . ' 

Another industry closely inter-related with motort ransportation is that of 
highway construction. The advent of the motor car has given the movement for 
improved highways a great impetus, and the extension of hard-surfaced roads during 
the last five years has far exceeded the records of any corresponding period in the 
history of the country. On the other hand, any extension of improved highways 
reacts on the motor industry, inevitably leading to a greater demand for cars. 


Growth of the Canadian Industry.—Canada’s automobile — industry, 
while one of the youngest of our manufactures, is already one of the most important. 
The manufacture of automopiles, trucks and accessories dates back only a few 
years to the time when the Canadian demand for these products became sufficient 
to stimulate the growth of a purely Canadian industry, as well as to encourage the 
establishments of branch plants by American concerns in the Canadian field. -Fol- 
lowing the rapid growth in the manufacture of motor vehicles in the United States 
after the turn of the century, the industry in Canada may be said to have had its 


beginnings between 1905 and 1910. The McLaughlin Motor Car Co. Ltd., of ~ 


Oshawa, was formed in 1907, and contracts were made for Buick manufacturing 
rights in Canada. Chevrolet rights were acquired in 1915, and three years later 
came the enlargement of the two McLaughlin motor companies into a Canadian 
subsidiary of General Motors, known as General Motors of Canada, Ltd. 

The Everitt-Metzer-Flanders Co. was incorporated under the laws of Michigan 
in 1908, and in the following year a Canadian plant for the assembling of auto- 
mobiles was in operation. The company was merged into the Studebaker Cor- 
poration as at Dec. 31, 1910. To-day the Studebaker plant at Walkerville has a 
capacity of from 12,000 to 15,000 cars per annum, four new buildings containing 
36,500 square feet of floor space having been erected in 1920. This establishment 
receives motors, transmission, axles, bodies and other parts from Detroit and South 
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Bend plants, which, together with wheels, tires, tops, radiators and other parts 
purchased in Canada, are assembled into complete cars for Canadian and British 
Empire trade. 

The Ford Motor Car Company of Canada, Ltd., was one of the pioneers in 
automobile manufacturing in Canada. The company received a provincial charter 
in 1904 and was re-incorporated under the laws of the Dominion in 1911. The 
company has the exclusive manufacturing and selling rights of the Ford automobile 
throughout the British Empire, with the exception of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The capacity of the plant at Ford city, which has recently been greatly expanded, 
may be judged by the output of 70,328 cars and 3,395 tractors in the year ended 
July 31, 1923, as compared with 45,000 cars and 1,192 tractors in the preceding 
year. Assembly plants are maintained at Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, and 
sales branches at Calgary, Regina, Vancouver, St. John and Windsor. 

When the Canada Cycle and Motor Company, Limited, originally engaged in 
the manufacture of bicycles and motor cycles, turned their attention to the manu- 
facture of automobiles, the Canadian market was unprepared for the product. 
By 1908 the prejudice against the Canadian-made car had been overcome, and the 
Company was in a position to place on the market four types of cars as follows:— 
a two-cylinder car selling at $1,600, a small four-cylinder car at $2,000, a five pas- 
senger four-cylinder car selling at $2,500 and a seven passenger 50 h.p. car selling 
at $4,500. In 1911, the name of the Company was changed to the Russell Motor 
Car Co., Ltd., which at present holds stock in the Willys-Overland, Ltd., operating 
the plant at West Toronto for the production of Overland and Willys-Knight cars. 

A recent manufacturer entering the Canadian field is Durant Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., of Leaside, Ontario. The first car was delivered from the plant on March 
1st, 1922, and during the first two years of operation the output was 13,507 cars. 
The land and buildings, purchased at an original cost of $300,000, had been increased 
in value by the erection of new buildings and the installation of equipment to the 
value of $1,576,000. 

Other active plants include the Chalmers-Maxwell Motor Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Windsor, Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Chatham, Beaver Truck Builders, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Gotfredson-Joyce Corporation, Ltd., Walkerville, Ruggles Motor Truck 
Co., Ltd., London, International Harvester Co., Ltd., Chatham, National Car Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton. 

Hight plants were engaged in the manufacture of automobiles in 1910, when the 
industry was first classified in the census reports. The total production was valued 
at $6,250,000, and the employees numbered 2,438. Five years later the same 
number of plants were in operation, but the production had increased to $24,360,000 
and the capital employed from $4,700,000 to $14,000,000. In the six-year period 
1918 to 1923, for which the census information is more specific, motor cars to the 
number of 574,500 were manufactured in Canada. The production in 1923 exceeded 
all previous records, reaching a total of 147,582 motor cars, trucks, ete., compared 
with 101,007 in 1922 and 94,144 in 1920. 


The Automobile Industry in 1923.—The capital employed in the ten plants 
in 1923 was in excess of $60,146,000, the estimated yearly capacity of the plants 
being 258,500 automobiles and 30,100 trucks, so that the production in 1923 
(147,202! vehicles) was 51 p.c. of capacity. The total area covered in the plants 
was 116 acres and the total floor space of buildings 4,196,295 square feet. More 
than 9,300 employees were directly engaged in the manufacture of automobiles 
in 1923, the salary and wage distribution being nearly $15,000,000. The production 

1 Jn addition to these, 380 trucks were made by other plants. 
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of motor cars and trucks reached a total value as at factory of nearly $97,470,000, 
a transportation investment of great economic importance. The production 
during 1923 consisted of 106,226 pleasure cars, valued at $69,904,073; commercial 
ears to the number of 19,226, valued at $8,941,011; and 21,750 chassis, valued at. 
$8,378,299. The total of pleasure cars was made up of 5,296 roadsters, 71,861 
five-passenger touring cars, 1,860 seven-passenger touring cars, 10,051 coupes, 
16,677 five-passenger closed cars and 481 seven-passenger closed cars. Of the 
roadsters produced, 4,821 were four-cylinder, 474 six-cylinder and 1 eight-cylinder. 
The total of five-passenger touring cars consisted of 65,151 four-cylinder, 6,679 
six-cylinder and 31 eight-cylinder cars. The total of seven-passenger touring cars. 
included 1,811 six-cylinder, and 49 eight-cylinder. The coupes manufactured 
during the year included 10,008 four-cylinder, 41 six-cylinder and 2 eight-cylinder. 
Of the five-passenger closed cars, 15,273 were four-cylinder, 1,352 six-cylinder and 
52 eight-cylinder. The total of seven-passenger closed cars was made up of 411 
six-cylinder and 70 eight-cylinder. 

~The commercial automobiles manufactured in Canada during 1923 all con- 
tained four-cylinder engines. There were 1,751 under one-ton capacity, 17,467 
between one ton and five tons and 8 with capacity of five tons or over. In addition, 
380 trucks were made by manufacturers of other products. 


Apparent Sale——The number of new cars made available for sale during 
1923, arrived at by deducting the exports from the sum of the manufactures and 
imports, was 89,046 cars of all descriptions. The number computed in a similar 
manner for previous years was 62,536 in 1921 and 76,141 in 1922. These estimates, 
indicating the extent of the preparation for domestic requirements, disclose a remark- 
able growth. The registrations indicating the number of cars actually in use are 
presented in considerable detail in a later section of this volume. The increase in 
registrations from 69,598 in 1914 to 586,764 in 1923 summarizes the story. 


Cars Withdrawn from Use.—The number of cars scrapped or withdrawn 
from use is a question arising in the anticipation of market requirements. The 
basis used is to credit on the one hand the sum of the cars licensed during the pre- 
ceding year and manufactured and imported during the year in question, and to: 
deduct from this amount the cars exported and licensed during the same year. 
In the calculations made, variations in the normal stocks in dealers’ and manu- 
facturers’ hands from year to year are not considered. It is a matter of record that 
504,446! licenses were issued to the public in 1922, 147,582 vehicles were made 
in 1923 and 11,822 were imported, making a total of 663,850 to be accounted 
for. Of this number, 576,598! were registered in 1923, the number exported 
was 70,358 and the remainder, 16,894, were withdrawn from use. The comparative 
figures were 25,687 in 1922 and 3,688 in 1921. The number of cars to be replaced 
must necessarily show an increase as more cars are brought into use. Occasionally 
one finds a writer who views with alarm the size of the registration figures, totalling 
576,598! motor vehicles, but to those in the industry this large registration is. 
a guarantee of stability. 


Centralization.—In its growth from the early years of the century to the 
present, the industry has been characterized by several rather striking phenomena. 
The most remarkable of these has perhaps been the increase in the number of plants 
engaged in motor car production to a maximum of 17 in 1920, and a subsequent 
decline to 10 in 1923, while at the same time very substantial increases were shown 
in the number of persons employed and value of products. The making of motor 

1 Exclusive of tractors and motor cycles. 
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vehicles is seen not only to be carried on in plants of a size far exceeding the average 
manufacturing unit, but also in plants which are increasing in capacity and produc- 
tion, while at the same time the smaller and less efficient firms forsake the business. 
The average value of products per plant in the automobile industry reached in 
1923 the large amount of $9,661,417. 


Localization.—A further peculiarity of the industry is its extreme localization, 
a feature which marks both the manufacture and sale of the products as being 
entirely distinct from the ordinary. Of the ten plants now in operation in the 
Dominion, all are located in Ontario, along the northern shores of lake Erie and 
lake Ontario between Windsor and Oshawa. The primary reasons for this central- 
ization are two in number, the dependence of automobile manufacturing on the 
products of the iron and steel industry which is situated immediately to the south 
of lake Erie, and the influence of American capital in Canadian factories, several of 
which are subsidiary companies controlled by larger American concerns, both 
making essentially the same product. ‘lhe sale of automobiles, unlike that of 
many manufactured articles, has evidently but little effect on the location of plants; 
it is at least of distinctly less importance than the dependence on the raw and partly 
manufactured goods used in process. 


The Source of Materials.—If the motor car industry were suddenly removed 
from the field of production, a considerable range of industries engaged in furnishing 
materials in a crude or intermediate stage of manufacture would be seriously affected 
- by the lessened demand. Leaving out of consideration the petroleum-refining 
industry, which had in 1922 a gross production of about $56,500,000, the industry 
which probably owes most to the development of the automobile trade is that of 
rubber tire manufacturing, which has not only supplied the local market, but by an 
aggressive export policy has also created a favourable balance of $5,500,000 in three 
types of tires during the latest fiscal year. The total production of automobile tires 
in 1923 was valued at $27,800,000, leaving tires to the value of about $22,300,000 
to meet the needs of the home market. The tires used by the manufacturers of 
automobiles during 1923 cost nearly $6,200,000. The automobile industry furnishes 
an excellent market for steel of the better grades, the ten firms in operation in 1923 
using 26,900 tons, costing $2,225,000, and the steel castings used were worth an 
additional $3,184,000. Malleable iron and iron castings were used in sufficient 
quantities to bring the total cost of the iron and steel in these forms to more than 
$8,000,000. The dependence on accessory or affiliated plants, situated chiefly in 
the United States in 1923, was shown by the use of 116,982 ready-made bodies and 
67,446 engines, costing $12,370,000 and $10,926,000 respectively. A separate 
function in itself, the distribution and service of the 587,000 motor vehicles now in 
operation, has brought into existence an ever-increasing number of establishments 
which cater to the convenience and comfort of the motor vehicle user. More than 
2,500 of these places of business are in operation in Canada. 


External Trade.—The rapid development of the export trade as shown in 
Table 24 is one of the notable features of the automobile industry. In the fiscal 
year 1908, the first full year for which statistics are available, the value of the motor 
cars exported was $320,708, as contrasted with $33,112,094 in 1924. The exports 
of automobile parts in the latter fiscal year were valued at $4,612,000, and tires 
were worth an additional $6,524,000. In spite of the greatly increased number of 
cars in use, the imports have not increased, indicating that the growing demand 
of the domestic market is being supplied by Canadian plants. 
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Australia is the best market for Canadian passenger cars. In the fiscal year 
1923-24, 17,019 cars valued at $6,115,640 were shipped to that market. After 
Australia come Great Britain, New Zealand, South Africa and India in the order 
named. Indeed, the Canadian manufacturers are favoured by preferential tariffs 
granted by many sections of the British Empire, though it is not to be inferred that 
the Canadian export trade is restricted to the British Empire, as our manufacturers 
furnish automobiles to many foreign countries, including Argentina 4nd Chile in 
South America, Sweden, Belgium and Netherlands in Europe, and the Dutch East 
Indies, Japan and China in the Orient. While Japan has been a purchaser of 
Canadian passenger cars for some time, the trade in trucks commenced in the fiscal 
year 1923-24. After the earthquake in September 1923, came the first rush order 
for trucks. Rail communication, both steam and trolley, was completely dis- 
organized, and the island kingdom found emergency measures necessary to trans- 
port goods and passengers in the devastated areas. Motor truck transportation 
was thus literally forced upon the country. 


24.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 
- March 31, 1907-1924. 


sea ads lane Peete eee es , 
Fiscal Years. = 
Passenger. Freight.2 Passenger. ; Freight.® 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. ‘ 

1 QOL Ns a8 ahetes cies 350 531,028 = o 126 168,142 = = 
1908.4 OA AL 674 912,371 S = 205 320,708 = = 
Io) Ch eae Sepa ede pariah 533 585,097 = - 279 450, 127 = = 
LOUORN Sa Cee ieieers. « 1,424 1, 732,215 = = 448 627,469 = = 
EO eee ae «| 3,488 | 4,235, 196 = oil eT ve 802-012, ; - 
1h Pe Sand Ae ey cos 6,022 6,511,115 s - 2, 156 2,039, 993 = = 
LOIS. RASA EE 8,377 9,738, 839 o ~' |. 4,094 2,952,988 = = 
Lb tert cei s Bese 3 6, 288 7,218,375 = = 6,691 4,321,369 = r edt 
(91 Se Serrscelacsooies 5,476 4,888, 704 = +{ 95,579 3,290, 234 = = 
(9UG citer kas eatare ere 8,055 5,089,329 7 — | 17,493 9, 223, 813 = eS 
LOU pet Ie serioes oe ses: 12,037 7,981,177 327 423,824 | 10,331 5, 637, 465 = = 
LONG SAEs See aes 16,118 | 11,817,245 964 1,275,179 8, 829 4,471,521 + = 
jC Ne ern Am hiecr S S 6,473 5,326,510 1,744 2,274,748 | 11,867 6,328, 447 2,584 1,347,521 
LO2ZO Ri ova. Gr st. ere 10,805 | 11,204, 461 2,274 3,831,084 | 20,883 | 13,589,425 4,166 2,319,629 
Le Be een 5 ct. ee 5, 907 8,399,537 1,706 3,578,938 | 15,870 | 11,867,425 3,441 2,733,775 
Lee ha Ne ea cite tie tl imo 9,501, 362 806 1,537,765 | 13,676 7,879, 845 1,314 673,038 
LOD 8 e Recsanty ene 11,402 | 11,857,165 1,082 1,889,105 | 45,372 | 25,987,515 3,726 1,456,795 
LO ae ath sats yatta ete 9,549 9,532,350 1,340 1,910,808 | 54,939 | 27,566,869 | 15,419 5,545, 225 


1 Nine months. 
2 Freight automo iles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917. 
3 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 
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IX.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not only 
the most widespread in its operations; it is one which expands most rapidly in good 
times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen. This char- 
acteristic explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry period- 
ically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuation of general business 
conditions, the construction industry is highly seasonal. In the winter there is a 
serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other seasons the 
contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, than can be 
retained throughout the year. A considerable portion of the men are in no 
sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of the 
demand. Moreover, conditions in the industry are being transformed on account 
cf the increasing substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick construction. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its raw 
materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of these 
latter industries are prosperous. when the construction industry is active, and 
depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression 
are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the 
construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, largely finaneed- with 
borrowed money,. contributed in large measure to produce the “‘boom”’ of those 
years. ; 

During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construc- 
tion of munition plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
of skilled labour. The urgent requirements due to the practical suspension of the 
industry during the war have now keen fully met, and the decline in the value of 
contracts awarded jin 1923 and 1924 would appear to be a normal development. 


The growing recognition of the importance of the construction industry in the 
business cycle has led in recent years to the proposal that, since construction is 
largely carried on by public authorities, it should be stimulated by these authorities 
in periods of depression and suspended in ‘‘boom’’ periods, so as to contribute 
toward that stabilization of industrial conditions and of employment which is 
considered desirable. Thus, after the armistice, when a period of depression was 
apprehended, the shipbuilding programme of the Dominion Government provided 
employment for many thrown out of work by the stoppage of the munitions industry. 
Similarly, in the depression of 1921 and 1922, much employment was provided by 
the carrying into effect of the “good roads” programmes of the provincial Govern- 
ments of Ontario and Quebec. 


The construction industry as herein defined is made up of branches engaged 
in housebuilding and allied contracting, bridge-building, electrical contracting and 
shipbuilding. The value of the contracts awarded in the four classes during 1922 
was $112,252,616, while the cost of materials used was $45,832,768, as compared 
with $121,836,367 and $45,439,960 respectively in 1921. (Table 1). The number 
of salaried employees and wage earners, together with the amount of salaries and 
wages paid, is given for both 1921 and 1922 in Table 2. 
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1.—Cost of Materials and Value of Products in the Construction Industries, as 
reported to the Industrial Census, 1921 and 1922. 


Number of Value added by the 
establish- | Cost of materials. Value of products. industry. 
Industries. ments. 
1921. | 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
General construction] 1,501] 1,607/31,155,060/40,279,959| 85,224,331) 96,445,694) 54,069, 271/56, 165,735 
Electricalcontracting| 336 362| 2,327,454) 2,305,165 5,054, 203 5,092,525 2,726,749] 2,787,360 
Bridge-building...... 14 5| 5,971,417) 1,464,125} 12,048,774 3,168, 243 6,077,357] 1,704,118 
Shipbuilding......... 38 38} 5,986,029] 1,783,519} 19,509,059) 7,546,154) 13,528,030] 5,762,635 
Total Mave 1,889} 2, 012/45, 439, 960/45, 832,768) 121,836,367) 112,252,616) 76,396, 407/66,419, 848 


2.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in the Construction Industries, as reported 
to the Industrial Census, 1921 and 1922. 


Number of Number 
salaried Salaries. of wage Wages. 
Industries. employees. earners. 
1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ 
General construction....... 2,434 2,855] 4,334,658] 5,337,781) 26,583) 27,536)/30, 652, 227/31, 295,923 
Electrical contracting...... = - ~ - 1,278 1,296] 1,507,625} 1,457,514 
Bridge-building........ bh 456 180} 1,020,564} 400,006) 1,576 595| 2,279,097} 689,082 
Shipbuuldingsacnes.a. hese 451 364| 1,164,425] 802,012} 5,293) 2,838] 7,316,737) 2,946,796 
Totals yak eee ots 3,341) 3,399) 6,519,647! 6,539,799| 34,730) 32, 265/41, 755, 686/36, 389,315 


In the course of the census of industry, returns were received regarding the 1922 
operations of 1,607 general contractors engaged in building and general construction. 
The value of the contracts executed by these firms was $96,445,694. The value of 


the contracts completed by their sub-contractors was $20,647,004. 


The total value 


of the contracts completed by the 1,607 concerns and their sub-contractors was 
$117,092,698. The gross and net values of the contracts completed in four branches 
of the construction industry are given in Table 1, while the nature and the value 
of the work performed by the general contractors and their sub-contractors on the 
structures and works in question is given in detail in Table 3. 


3.—Value of General Construction completed, by Classes of Work, 1921 and 1922. 


Value of works carried out. 


-“Buildings— 


Public premises, municipal and government.. 


‘Construction, other than buildings— 


Sewers and sewage disposal works 
“Tunnels, subways, CulvertsS..+.+.-csc+ceb ccs. 


1921. 1922. 
Classes of works. 
New New 
construc- Total. construc- Total. 
tion. tion. 
$ $ $ $ 
Private promises, Tresi@ential sscenasasinies ie seciee certs 14,988,676] 20,125,863) 19,333,112} 24,448,982 
Private premises, trace; busMeEs: Cte.4-see ener s 21,092,377| 24,678,746) 24,472,936) 28, 722,058 
15,898, 768 16,616,848 15,935,879} 16,996,060 
Places of public worship and ‘buildings connected 
therewith. of as .nucmion atetieaie eat Oe ena ee 2,045,551 2,428, 043 5,625, 234 5,916,727 
Highways and bridges, including roads, streets, 
walks and surface drat toch Rak eee 14,492,107} 15,667,476] 14,363,438} 15,774,751 
1,819,840} 2,069,299) 3,387,378] 3,682,130 
211,678 212,878 261,624 262,424 
107,669 107,759 53,496 55,596 


_Public conveniences, baths, playgrounds, etc....... A 
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3.—Value of General Construction completed, by Classes of Work, 
1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Value of works carried out. 


1921. 1922. 
Classes of works. New New 
construc- Total. construc- Total. 
tion. tion. 
$ $ $ $ 
Harbours and docks— 
Harbours, wharves, piers and jetties................ 3,488,643] 3,671,053} 5,703,914) 5,821,377 
Wockss web anda ryiy sewer eer. cast ratecna ie sie 1,933,392} 1,969,859] 1,415,544} 1,440,342 
C@analsiand waterway sSurcsacns once coe eee eens 3,372,819 3,389, 715 8,157, 641 3,158, 211 
DIX Rea ee CURA SPAS A Ate a Seer Tesiorc oon hoa 1,564, 199 1,813,320 838, 686 921,119 
River and sea walls, embankments, etc............. 304, 182 307,575 252,572 343,804 
Miscellaneous— 

Waterworks, reservoirs (mains and service)......... 2,186,006) 2,195,663 2,006,390) 2,090,365 
Hydraulic works (mains and service)............... 662,780 663,780 377,909 467,969 
Gas works (mains and service)...............00000: 9,300 16,076 18,700 20,350 
Manag ran Ge WOLks tes.< tals yak eae ene ce renin 683,610 701,605 814,044 816,813 
Trrigatiron: wOLKscsauhep «sciinae ro At Sa Ne Oe 217, 203 223,103 1,737,500 1,737,600 
Mine shatteranad adwses is. see cae ee anise ts 3,700 5,700 1,700 5,680 
Electric lines and works, telephones, etc............. 459,145 527,880 301,964 336,478 
Ratlwaysconstruotion’s.cer. ec euesneare so en anne ee 3,715,768} 4,756,361 2,041,898 2,321, 682 
1D Xeveareye ano) Mere ORR ee GoM EN Ie ten Harty Se cin Moret eee - - 148,069 175,585 
All Ober WORKS. Aenea oN tote e eee ioe aero. 8,106,275} 3,886,769) 1,364,998) 1,576,595 

Total value of work done................ 92,363,688] 106,033,371) 103,615,126) 117,092,698 


Norr.—The difference between value of new construction and total value of work done represents 
value of alterations, maintenance and repairs. 


Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The mainten- 
ance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1923 totalled $83,501,064, 
as compared with $79,887,565 in 1922. There were 447! miles of new lines opened 
for operation during 1923, 36 miles completed but not opened for traffic, and 2,238 
miles projected or under construction. Total track mileage in 1923 was 
52,365, as compared with 52,273 in 1922, a net increase of 92 miles. The expenditure 
of electric railways on maintenance of way and structures account increased from 
$3,877,482 in 1922 to $4,233,164 in 1923. The length of their main line increased 
from 2,237-82 miles to 2,247-63, or by 9-81 miles. 


As for the growth of the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage 
increased from 184,147 in 1922 to 188,408 in 1923 and the wire mileage from 2,396,805 
to 2,574,083 in the same period. The property and equipment account was 
$167,332,932 in 1922 and $162,502,365 in 1923. 

The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems increased from 53,096 in 1922 
to 53,383 in 1923, and the wire mileage, which was 262,343 in 1922, increased 
by 8,439 in the following year. The line and equipment account was $1,507,016 
in 1922 and $1,539,739 in 1923. 


Contracts awarded.—The total value of contracts for construction awarded 
in Canada during the calendar years 1919 to 1924 inclusive, according to the compila- 
tion of the MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 4. 


1 Gross: net new mileage in operation, 321. 
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4.—Value of Construction Contracts awarded in Canada, 1919-1924, according to the 
compilation of MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Building Permits.—The anticipated value of 
cities, as indicated by their building permits, is shown in Table 5 for the years 1919 


to 1924 inclusive. 


28-8 p.c. of the total population of Canada. 


Distribution. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 
Geographical Division. 
Manitinne pane seep irate 18,772,600] 21,395,000 9,288,900} 11,154,000 8,749,400 8,596, 700 
Ontarioreaprs ete er: 87,356,800] 108,120,800} 113,855,000) 166,628,000} 156,151,800] 136,041,400 
Quebee st A eee 55,277,800} 54,904,600) 61,337,500) 103,291,800} 102,569,800) 89,511,200 
Western. ca. hu bah iainen tere 28,621,100] 78,185,100) 55,651,900} 50,770,000} 46,788,300} 42,111,800 
Type of Building. 
Residentialtenesen secret 47,015,100} 54,891,100} 76,655,400] 104,201,500) 97,645,200} 91,224,800 
BUSINOSS yada nwe on ck. cheires 59,606,400} 86,073,200} 84,721,700} 81,385,700] 80,436,800} 73,666,700 
Wnidustrialo ter asec se bree 57,091,300} 64,625,900) 16,503,700) 25,755,800} 27,022,000) 21,765,000 
Mncmeoninetre icone wee eels 26,315,500) 50,015,300) 62,252,500} 120,500,800) 109,150,300; 89,604,600 
Motaye1e he nseies 199, 028,300| 255, 605,500| 240,133,300| 331,848,800) 314, 254,300! 276, 261,100 


construction in 35 Canadian 


These cities had in 1921 a total population of 2,532,193, or about 
In 1924 the building permits were 


$105,070,284, as against a total of contracts awarded, as shown in Table 4, of 
$276,261,100 for Canada as a whole, or approximately 38 o.c. of the total estimated 


building. 


5.—Values of Building Permits taken out in 35 Cities for the calendar years 1919-1924. 


Cities. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Vai liaise reraeteen ee raeterasteiet 5,194,805 3,421,379 2,199,398 1,752,632 378,699 731,209 
Sy dhey i. see ah een eer 703,531 886, 937 556,813 604,847 319,162 151,907 
New Brunswick— 
Mone tony sasce a sera beeen 2,132,176) . 1,201,673 699,520} 1,037,942 385,461 101,774 
is Johndt JA tee r eb ee 542,540) 1,035,300 574,500 707,100 358,500} 1,138,265 
uebec— 
Mentreal—Maisonneuve...| 10,033,901) 14,067,609] 21,291,273) 21,132,586] 27,125,863} 31,013,419 
Mbebecre sak ce.5 jeer ee 2,134,219) 2,301,480} 3,695,397) 5,397,566] 4,786,933] 7,331,846 
Sherbrookeumsasecsescae 873,150 3, 265,538 753,900 712,000 732,100 529,878 
Three Riversis4.2 2904 33% 1,242,450 845,975} 1,286,740] 1,193,650 780,735| 1,046,210 
paipetmonnt A ts ae Pe nee 883,131} 1,179,890] 1,576,293) 1,770,082} 1,933,282] 2,411,606 
ntario— 
Bnantlords wpaeeen orate 1,173,580 798,073 404,445 465,420 615, 686 191,480 
HortuwWaillismisse sensseecrc. 627,930 1,045, 160 893,050 1,446,685 1,425,130 1,272,570 
Guelph) 5.48 seer eek 603, 259 494,158 433,257 964,808 571,484 404, 304 
Jebewratl heels se Wager mere 5,087,462 4,340, 220 4,639,450 4,928,465 5,452,930 3,309, 800 
CIN e Stone ee tee ene see 657,679 494, 736 591,515 701,495 649, 233 1,035,620 
Katchonermhesisssedereee 1,176,962 1,277,595 932,050 2,461,321 1,893,892 1,221,122 
TONG ON sates alee eet eee 2,455,170 2,146,305 2,527,510 2,605, 630 3,261,065 2,118, 500- 
Ottawa tne ete ee 3, 252,322 3,305, 17: 2,716,409 5,021, 782 3,521,817 2,540,699 
Peterborough......:...... 196,368 939, 700 541,754 439,154 295,798 437,510 
POrheATeour wcese ences 1, 708,845 216,350 113,509 1,167,429 2,640,321 1,186,207 
SULaclOrGianeh, paces alae fe 278,888 440, 782 276,089 700, 527 509,272 641,619 
Dts Catharines eran seca 861, 636 830,632|- 776,360) 1,290,576 806,310 713, 638 
Ste hhomasu.. scence 285,525 258,821 113, 640 221,964 334, 239 164, 026 
OTORTOs eRe ean aes 19,617,838} 25,737,063] 238,878,246] 35,237,925) 30,609,227) 23,926,028 
Windsor ae thee ee 2,601,370} 4,850,310} 5,128,110} 4,143,495; 4,725,034; 4,429,308 
Manitoba— 
Brandon aisecaeeaee 98,541 412,829 749,190 225,029 183, 034 270, 825 
Winhipe oda muyiosnveae ate 2,948,000} 8,370,150} 5,580,400} 6,875,750} 4,484,100) 3,177,900 
Saskatchewan— 
Mooseididw:iges-csnattntee 590,895} 1,533,095 500,177 379, 180 289,398 501,129 
ROGAN esr atr rene ene 1,699,020 2,597,920 2,160,038 1, 784, 124 1, 264,030 939,785 
Hee nicre ASHBAR HOES annoy 1,404,590} 1,150,585 774,466} 1,818,909 852,548 1,415, 276 
erta— 
Caleary a caccteueeeiceee 2,212,000 2,906, 100 2,298,800 3,102,700 821,840 1,031,420 
CIMONCONA nui ane eT 931,346} 8,231,955) 1,563,696) 2,338,109} 1,488,670} 2,305,095 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster......... 166, 282 319,109 264,870 332,050 350,848 321,432 
WaANCOUVER Mii. ¢ .+.,00 soni 2,271,411] 3,569,666} 3,045,132} 8,661,695} 6,277,574) 6,230,774 
VIC TOLIA syns fawkes! cminctenoens 466,591 1,207,572 977,167} 1,038,004 1,050, 160 838, 103 
Total 35 Cities.......... 77,118, 413) 100,679,839! 94,508,164! 122,655,581| 111,174,325! 105,070,284 
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VIII.—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


This section of the Canada Year Book is divided broadly into two sub-sections 
dealing respectively with external and internal trade. The first of these commences 
with a short history of Canadian external trade, the Canadian tariff, and recent 
developments in external trade. This is followed by 9 tables showing the historical 
development of Canadian external trade, and these again by numerous tables con- 
stituting a study of current external trade for post-war fiscal years, analysing exports 
and imports by groups, by articles, by degree of manufacture, by purpose for which 
commodities are used, and by countries of shipment or of destination. In view of 
the specially close trade relations between Canada and the West Indies, whose 
products are in so many cases complementary to our own, the sub-section continues 
with a historical and ‘“‘current trend” study of our West Indian trade, and concludes 
with a table compiled from British trade reports, showing for recent years the 
agricultural commodities supplied by Canada and various competing countries 
to the great world-market of the United Kingdom. 

The sub-section on Internal Trade commences with an analysis of grain trade 
statistics, followed by a treatment of the marketing of live stock and animal pro- 
ducts. Statistics of commodities in cold storage are given, together with figures 
of the coal trade, and the sub-section is brought to a conclusion by a statistical 
treatment of bounties, patents, copyrights and trade marks. 


I.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the different European 
nations establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the 
commerce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to 
them, and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other coun- 
tries, generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. 
Under these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by govern- 
ments permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and commerce.” 
Owing to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European 
power to another involved great economic as well as political changes in the com- 
munity so transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade 
between the colonial power and its colony found their occupations gone, while new 
traders from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and export trade, 
which thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which 
had previously existed, 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 16638, the foreign trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country 
upon the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among 
the leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 
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For the first half-century of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as the process of settlement extended 
westward along the international boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made consider- 
able trading concessions to United States traders. In 1846 she abolished the prefer- 
ential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, and by 1860 all vestige of 
preference to colonial products had disappeared from the British tariff. As a 
consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, were by this time enjoying responsible 
government, could not any longer be refused the right to control their own com- 
mercial policy—a fact which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 
1859 by the Minister of Finance, Sir A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Govern- 
ment. This report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government 
must be to the Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater 
part of the revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Govern- 
ment must affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the 
people in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the dis- 
approval of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the 
British Government, and coming at a time when all important parties in Great 
Britain had accepted free trade as a fat accompli, it facilitated the setting up of a 
protective tariff in Canada, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of 
manufacturing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies 
should concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials, 
importing from Great Britain the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference to Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation 
for union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, 
however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the throwing 
open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the ship- 
ping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiating of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States; a treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 
the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. Under its terms the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil War period, and partly 
because the new Canadian tariff shut out the manufactured goods of the United 
States, the treaty was denounced at the end of the 10-year period for which it had 
been negotiated, and ceased to operate 12 months later on Mar. 17, 1866. The 
denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in bringing about the Confedera- 
tion of the British North American colonies, which it was hoped would to a great 
extent absorb each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy Since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
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free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old province, which 
had been adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a 
tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of 
duties on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.e. 
to 15 p.c. However, the world-wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods not otherwise provided for being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens were 
practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; on 
carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods and woodenware to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid $2 a ton, 
and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 and 173 
p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were given 25 to 
35 p.c. protection. Throughout the 80’s the general trend of the minor revisions 
made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the 90’s a downward tendency became 
manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material reduct- 
ions were made on agricultural implements, and minor readjustments on cottons 
and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension of 
protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties on 
domestic 9ig iron were not reduced, but in certain cases increased. But the most 
distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was called 
a “reciprocal ” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal’’ tariff 
was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South Wales 
and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade treaties 
with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the ‘“Teciprocal’’ tariff, 
together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, Persia, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most-favoured- 
nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, and France and her 
colonies in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. A little later the 
“reciprocal” tariff was extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, Morocco, 
Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, also under most-favoured- 
nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation by 
Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and to 
sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first of a 
remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of a remission 
of 334 p.e. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900) was established. This method 
of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty on almost all 
imported dutiable commodities. 
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Customs Tariff of 1907.—In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estad- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countries in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 19C7 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff applied in 1924 to nearly 
the whole of the British Empire except Australia and Newfoundland, while to the 
British West Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties are granted 
even lower than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all cases a remis- 
sion of 50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged. The regular British preference was 
further increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 42) by a discount of 10 p.c. of the amount 
of duty computed under the British preference tariff, when goods paying 15 p.e. 
duty or over are conveyed without transshipment from a port of a country enjoying 
the British preferential tariff into a sea or river port of Canada. 

The intermediate tariff applied in 1923 to the products of the following countries: 
France, her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands (all 
these under special treaties), Argentine Republic, Colombia, Denmark, Japan,. 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under reciprocal 
most-favoured-nation clause treatment). 

The general tariff is in force with respect to the products of all other foreign 
countries. There is also in the Canadian customs tariff an anti-dumping clause, 
providing that in the case of imported articles of a kind made or produced in Canada, 
if the export or selling price to the Canadian importer is less than the fair market 
value in the country whence imported, there shall be levied, in addition to the duties 
otherwise payable, a special duty according to the difference between the selling 
price for export and the fair market value for home consumption, but such special 
duty shall not exceed 15 p.c. ad valorem, nor be levied on goods when the normal 
duties are 50 p.c. ad valorem, nor on goods subject to excise duties. 

Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are allowed by the 
customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured from such materi- 
als are afterwards exported. 

New commercial treaties with France (including her colonies and protectorates) 
and Italy were approved at the 1923 session of Parliament (13-14 Geo. V, c. 14, 
c. 17), and a commercial convention with Belgium at the 1924 session (14-15 Geo. 
Vencn39). . 

Surtax.—In 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide for a 
surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country which 
treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. This 
surtax was at once applied against German goods, but was removed on March 1, 
1910, when Canada obtained conventional rates of the German tariff on a specified 
list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914, the rate of surtax was left. 
to be fixed in each case by the Governor in Council, but was not to exceed 20 p.c. 
ad valorem. The surtax may also be applied to goods ordinarily on the free list, 
but is not to exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. 


2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other parts 
of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established throughout. 
the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade Commis- 
sioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, variations in. 
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markets, and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. They also 
secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for Canadian 
goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and expansion of 
overseas markets. These reports, inquiries, ete., are published weekly in the 
Commercial Intelligence Journal, issued by the Commercial Intelligence Service at 
Ottawa, the subscription to which is $1 per annum, for Canadian manufacturers 
and others interested. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioners are stationed in the United 
Kangdom at London, Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow and at Dublin in the Irish 
_Free State. They are also located at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Buenos Aires; Rio de Janeiro; Shanghai; Havana; Paris; Brussels; Hamburg; 
Rotterdam; Milan; Kobe; Melbourne; Auckland, New Zealand; Cape Town; 
Calcutta; Singapore and New York. There is also a Canadian Commercial Agent 
in Sydney, N.S.W. Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce of the Dominion of Canada with the British Foreign Office, Canadian 
manufacturers, exporters and others interested in trade matters may secure informa- 
tion and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and British Consuls 
in all countries in which Canada is not represented by her own Commercial Intel- 
ligence Service. 

3.—Statistics of External Trade. 


Interpretation of Trade Statistics.—In the consideration of the foreign 
trade statistics of Canada, certain facts should be borne in mind. First, statistics 
are given since 1907 for the fiscal years ended March 31 and prior to that for the 
fiscal years ended June 30. Secondly, imports mean always ‘imports for consump- 
tion”; this term does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually con- 
sumed in Canada, but only that they have passed into the possession of the importer; 
the value given for goods imported is the fair market value thereof when sold for 
home consumption on the principal markets of the country whence and at the time 
when the goods were exported to Canada. Thirdly, the term “Canadian produce” 
includes all imported articles which have been changed in form or enhanced in 
value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada from 
imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported wheat and articles constructed or 
manufactured from imported materials; the value of ‘Canadian produce’’ is its 
value at the time of exportation at the Canadian ports from which it is shipped. 
Fourthly, the term ‘foreign produce” applies to the exports of foreign goods which 
have previously been imported (re-exports); the value of “foreign produce” is the 
actual cost of the goods. 

1.—Historical Statistics. 


A general view of the aggregate trade of Canada for the years from 1868 to 
1924 is furnished in Table 1, giving the imports of merchandise for home consumption, 
dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, the total] trade as 
here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some difficulties have been 
met: in maintaining comparable statistics through such a length of time, one of the 
most serious of these arising through different methods adopted in dealing with 
exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage in the exports of foreign 
produce between 1919 and 1924 has been due to change of statistical method rather 
than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. For the past 
four years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have no longer 
been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, while 
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the exports of foreign produce have, during this period, been composed of goods 
which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods, 
therefore, are shown as debited to Canada when entering this country, and should, 
therefore, be credited to Canada when re-exported. Consequently, in determining 
our visible balance of trade for the last four years in Table 2, it has been necessary 
to set off the total exports against the imports for home consumption. The same 
table gives the per capita imports for home consumption and exports of Canadian 
produce since Confederation. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. During 
the past decade, except in the fiscal year ended March, 1921, there has been an annual 
excess of total exports over imports entered for consumption. For the fiscal year 
ended 1915, the total exports were 101-20 p.c., for 1916, 153-34p.c., for 1917, 139-31 
p.c., for 1918, 164-62 p.c., for 1919, 137-95 p.c., for 1920, 120-87 p.c., for 1921, 
97-60 p.c., for 1922, 100-82 p.c., for 1923, 117-78 p.c. and for 1924, 118-49 p.c. 
of the imports for home consumption. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported, these movements from 
1914 on representing fiduciary transactions rather than trading exchanges, are shown 
in Table 3. Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import 
duties from 1868 to 1924, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 give the 
statistics of our exports of Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption 
respectively, furnishing figures of our trade with the United Kingdom, United 
States and other countries since 1868. These figures show the overwhelming 
predominance of the two great English-speaking countries in our foreign trade; 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924, for example, 75-7 p.c. of our exports of 
domestié produce was shipped to these two countries, which in the same year together 
provided 84-5 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show 
respectively by years the percentage proportions of imports from the United King- 
dom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1901, and the 
ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all countries 
from 1868. 

Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the years 1902 to 1924. 


2.—Current Trade Statistics. 


Canada’s external trade, in common with that of every other country in the 
world, suffered a severe decline in volume and value following the war. Owing to 
lower prices, the reduction in the values was much greater proportionately than the 
decline in the volume. Although the effect of price changes on the values of foreign 
trade cannot be exactly determined, it is certain that, if the same prices had prevailed 
during the fiscal year ended 1924 as ruled during 1921, the total value of Canada’s 
external trade would have been greater during the fiscal year 1923-24 than in 1920-21. 
In other words, in the fiscal year ended 1924, a new high record has been established 
in the Dominion’s normal international commerce. While- exports reached the 
billion dollar figure during each year from 1917 to 1921, this was achieved under 
abnormal war-time demands or the peak prices of the post bellum boom, and thus 
cannot be considered a reliable index of the expansion of the country’s productive 
powers. For the fiscal year 1924, Canada’s domestic exports reached a total of 
$1,045,100,000 and foreign exports previously entered for consumption $13,400,000, 
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making a total export of $1,058,500,000. Inasmuch as during the same period 
the imports amounted to $893,400,000, the Dominion’s favourable trade balance 
was more than $165,000,000. Comparing the figures with those of 1914, the exports 
of Canadian produce in 1924 show an increase of $613,500,000, or 142 p.c., and the 
imports an increase of $274,200,000, or 44 p.c., while during the same interval the 
trade balance shows a betterment of $328,900,000. 

The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade from 
1914 to 1924, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with 


the United States. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars). 


Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada. 
Excess of | Percentage 
Imports (i)} relation 


Years ended 


| 
March 31. |Dutiable | Free | Total |Percent| Canadian] Foreign} Total or of Exports 
Goods. |Goods.| Im- Pree. | Produce. | Pro- Ex- |Exports (e).| to Imports. 
; ports. duce. | ports. 
(a) With All Countries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ _ $ ieee 
GTA SSE Pls 410:3 208-9 619-2 33-7 431-6 23-8 455-4] (i) 163°8 73°5 
dC ie eer 279-8 176-1 455-9 38-6 409-4 52-0 461-4} (e) 5-5 101-2 
LOLGE Foe 289-4 218-8 508-2 43-0 741-6 37-7 779-3) (e) 271-1 153-3 
TOT ASE CES 461-7 384-7 846-4 45-4 1,151-4 27-8) 1,179-2](e) 332-8 139-3 
TORS cee eae. 542-3 421-2 963-5 43-7 1,540-0 46-1] 1,586-1] (e) 622-6 164-6 
LOLO Wer pepe tae 526-5 393-2 919-7 42-7 1,216-4 52-3] 1,268-7](e) 349-0 137-9 
Oe eee 693-6 370-9} 1,064-5 34-8 1, 239-5 47-1) 1,286-6}(e) 222-1 120-9 
by) ee ae es Oe 847-5 392-6} 1,240-1 31-6 1,189-2 21-2) 1,210-4! (i) 29-7 97-6 
TOD resent cin 495-6 252-2 747-8 33°7 740 +2 13-7 753 +9] (e) 6-1 100-8 
LOZO Ma ie 537-3 265-3 802-6 33-0 931-5 13-8 945-3] (e) 142-7 117-7 
pty Oh eae ge ees 591-2 302-2 893-4 33-8 1,045-1 13-4] 1,058-5} (e) 165-1 118-5 
(b) With United Kingdom. 
OTe eerste te 102-4 29-7 132-1 22°5 215-2 7-1 222-3) (e) 90-2 167-5 
LOLS Ss wena ke: 68-0 22-1 90-1 24-5 186-6 25:1 211-7) (e) 121-6 234-9 
AOU Gree ee a 52-0 25-4 77-4 32-8 451-9 11-2 463-1] (e) 385-7 598-3 
a ise eee ee 75°5 31-6 107-1 29-5 742-1 13-9 756-0] (e) 648-9 705-9 
OL Steak ne aes ee 58-0 23-3 81-3 28-6 845-5 15-6 861-1} (e) 779°8 1,059-1 
Oe. eae 50-0 23-0 73-0 31-5 540-7 20-1 560-8} (e) 487-8 768-2 
TOON. thee 93-2 33-1 126-3 26-2 489-2 6-8 496-0] (e) 369-7 392-7 
5 KU Ue ieee cee oa 170-1 43-8 213-9 20-5 312-8 1:4 314-21 (e) 100°3 146-9 
LICE Re a eta 95-1 22-0 117-1 18-8 299-4 1-0 300-4] (e) 183-3 256-5 
O23 ES cate 116-2 25-1 141-3 17-7 379-1 0-8 379-9] (e) 238-6 268-8 
8 O22 hs oF 126-1 27-5 153-6 17-8 360-1 1-1 361-2] (e) 207-6 235-1 
(c) With United States. 

OTA ee Oe vessct 249-5 146-8 396-3 37-0 163-4 13-6 177-0} (i) 219-3 44-6 
Orc ceerr: 168-6 128-5 297-1 43-2 173-3 13-0 186-3} (i) 110-8 62-7 
POLG ease 199-5 171-4 370-9 46-2 201:1 15-6 216-7) (4) 154-2 58-4 
ONO eave 332-0 333-3 665-3 50-1 280-6 10-0 290-6] (i) 374-7 43-7 
UOTG oO Sense oc 429-3 363-6 792-9 45-8 417-2 23-6 440-8} (i) 352-1 55-6 
HOMO RAC ar eta de 416-5 333-7 750-2 44-5 454-9 22-8 477-7] (i) 272-5 63-7 
O20 e ctacee.: 499-7 301-4 801-1 37-6 464-0 37-1 501-1) (i) 300-0 62-5 
14994 Ins ate Sa ea 544-0 312-2 856-2 36-5 542-3 18-4 560-7] (i) 295-5 65-5 
Goren. hee 312-1 203-9 516-0 39-5 292-6 11-5 304-1) (i) 211-9 58-9 
os eee 332-2 208-8 541-0 38-6 369-1 11-2 380-3} (i) 160-7 70°3 
aS ae nee 355-8 245-5 601-3 40-8 430-7 10-9 441-6) (1) 159-7 73-4 


Visible Balance of Trade.—The fiscal year ended March 31, 1922, marked 
the post-war low point in Canadian trade, the total being the lowest since 1916. 
Nevertheless, exports so far overhauled imports that the unfavourable balance of 
$29,730,763 in 1921 was converted into a favourable balance amounting to $6,122,677, 
which was increased to $142,716,593 and $165,186,430 respectively, for the fiscal 
years ended 1923 and 1924. 
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This improvement in the trade situation is reflected in the increased power of 
the Canadian dollar in exchange. During the calendar year 1920 it took on the 
average 112 Canadian cents to purchase 100 United-States cents, but in 1923 the 
Canadian dollar was almost on a par with the United States dollar, 102 Canadian 
cents on the average being equal to 100 United States cents. 


Comparison of Pre-war and Post-war Trade by Groups.—In the table 
below it will be seen that Canada’s exports have increased during the past decade 
by 142-4 p.c., while her imports have increased by only 44-2 p.c. Two groups, 
agricultural and vegetable products, and wood and paper, have contributed the 
bulk of the great increase in exports and together constituted slightly over. two- 
thirds of the total. The growth of the exports in the wood and paper group during 
the decade was especially remarkable, the 1924 exports being 432 p.c. of the 1914 
exports, while the same percentage of growth was realized in the iron and products 
group, though this started out from a much smaller base. Exports in the fibres 
and textiles group quadrupled in the decade, and those in the chemicals and pro- 
ducts and in the miscellaneous group more than trebled, while the non-metallic 
minerals nearly trebled in the 10-year period. 

On the import side, the highest percentage of increase was attained by agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, this being in part due to the higher prices and greater 
consumption of sugar, tropical fruits and other commodities which cannot be pro- 
duced in Canada. Imports of non-metallic minerals increased by nearly 83 p.c. 
in the decade, largely owing to the higher prices of imported coal. Imports in the 
fibres and textiles group also showed a very considerable increase of 59 p.c. 


Comparison of Canada’s Trade by Main Groups, 1914 and 1924. 


(Values in Millions of Dollars). 


Ratio. 
Imports. Exports. 
Main Groups. Imports. Exports. 
1914. 1924. 1914. 1924. 1914. 1924. 1914. 1924. 

; $ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Agricultural and vegetable — pro- 

NGUS a tac gto sosttucedae cece. ae 97-6 186-5 201-2 430-9 100 191-0 100 214-2 
Animals and products.............. 41-1 45-0 76-6} 140-4 100 109-5 100 183-3 
Rubres.and textiles... .sscite 4c eis oe 109-2 173°8 1:9 8-1 100 159-1 100 426-3 
Wood andips peryae neni 37-4 41-0 63+2 273°3 100 109-9 100 432-4 
Tron and products: 4 assess onaes 143-8 173-5 15-5 67-0 100 120-6 100 432-2 
Non-ferrous metals.........:.:.... 35°6 43-4 53-3 65-9 100 121-9 100 123-6 
Non-metallic-minerals............. 85-3 155-9 9-3 26-8 100 182-8 100 288-2 
Chemicals and products........... 17-1 26-1 4-9 15:3 100 152-6 100 312-2 
Miscellaneous........... oe ae ha 52-1 48-2 5-7 17-4 100 92-5 100 305-3 

Total ee 5. coe eee 619-2] 893-4 431-6] 1,045-1 100; 144-2 100) 242-4 


Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents.—With reference to the 
geographical distribution of Canada’s trade, the table below shows that the contin- 
ents of Europe and North America took 89-6 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports during 
the fiscal year 1924, the proportion shipped to each continent being 44-8 p.c., while 
they furnished Canada with 94-2 p.c. of her imports, the proportion received from 
North America amounting to 71-6 p.c. and from Europe to 22-6 p.c, 
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Trade of Canada, by Continents, 1924. 


' (And proportion of trade with each continent). 


Imports. Exports. 
Continents. (a 
p.c. p.c. 
Value. of total. Value. of total. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. 
Europe— 

Win EOCl Px oO ake selec laxslcrsyo.ais. aia sloveyarareve ereka cer orate 153,613,003 17-2 360,094,021 34:5 
Other Buropes ri eae Tad. RG 48,180,762 5-4 107,563,208 10-3 

North America— 
Wintec States acstiac ccs aren sitters ete ssircter 601,295,121 67-3 430,715,496 41-2 
@ther WorbheA mericaiens ssi. lowe elses eae ees G 38,726,299 4-3 37,657,067 3°6 
DOUG HWAQNCLICS 6 Mae ae site .ain aiotate os eeseroiasatelebspisinceremvnn eg 16,801,984 1-9 15,655,120 1:5 
SIA eee eT SER EI TOD. SuSE PCI At 30,404,857 3°4 49,878,888 4-8 
Goan a Fwy art dark cata ® copes Spits de ys ick ange eg 3,502,992 0-4 33,476,527 3-2 
EN TRITDET yo act tg A aire amare dt oe Apes Ueno 841,849 0-1 10,100,729 0-9 
TOCA Oe er wk Sactaa Reni gaclne nce aes 893,366, 867 100-0) 1,045, 141,056 100-0 


Distribution of Canadian Imports by Countries.—The United States 
holds first place in Canada’s import trade by a very wide margin. In 1924 the 
imports from the United States amounted to $601,295,121, or 67-3 p.c. of the 
total. Next in order of importance were: United Kingdom $153,613,003 or 17-2 
p.c.; France $15,770,145 or 1-8 p.c.; British East Indies $14,374,888 or 1-6 p.c.; 
British West Indies $13,819,291 or 1-5 p.c.; Cuba $10,781,047 or 1-2 p.c.; Santo 
Domingo $8,800,060 or 1-0 p.c.; Switzerland $8,420,673 or 0-9 p.c.; Japan $6,292,- 
867 or 0-7 p.c.; Netherlands $5,360,344 or 0-6 p.c.; Germany $5,379,955 or 0-6 
p.c.; Belgium $5,340,875 or 0-6 p.c.; and Argentina $4,173,562 or 0-5 p.c. Com- 
pared with the pre-war year 1914, the imports in 1924 from the United States show 
an increase of 51-7 p.c.; from United Kingdom 16-3 p.c.; from France i0-5 p.c.; 
from British East Indies 100-0 p.c.; from British West Indies 220-9 p.c.; from 
Cuba 170-0 p.c.; from Santo Domingo 203-4 p.c.; from Switzerland 95-3 p.c.; from 
Japan 142-3 p.c.; from Netherlands 80-0 p.c.; from Belgium 17-7 p.c.; and from 
Argentina 61-5 p.c. The imports from Germany in 1924 show a decrease of 63-0 
p.c. as compared with 1914. 


Distribution of Canadian Exports by Countries.—The United States is 
Canada’s best customer, notwithstanding the effect of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff on the Dominion’s exports. The exports of Canadian products to the United 
States in 1924 amounted to $480,715,496 or 41-2 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports. 
Next in order of importance were: United Kingdom $360,094,021 or 34-5 p.c.; 
Japan $26,931,860 or 2-6 p.c.; Australia $19,923,997 or 1-9 p.c.; France $18,879,097 
or 1-8 p.c.; Italy $18,501,578 or 1-8 p.c.; Belgium $17,452,442 or 1-7 p.c.; Germany 
$16,153,650 or 1-6 p.c.; China $12,973,145 or 1-2 p.c.; New Zealand $12,735,620 
or 1-2 p.c.; British West Indies $10,901,712 or 1-0 p.c.; Newfoundland $10,507,868 
or 1-0 p.c.; Netherlands $9,488,976 or 0-9 p.c.; Argentina $7,305,866 or 0-7 p.c.; 
and Cuba $6,776,605 or 0:6 p.c. Comparing 1924 with 1914, Canada’s exports to 
the United States show an increase of 163-6 p.c.; to United Kingdom 67-3 p.c.; 
to Japan 1581-2 p.c.; to Australia 323-4 p.c.; to France 425-0 p.c.; to Italy 3600-0 
p.c.; to Belgium 304-6 p.c.; to Germany 299-4 p.c.; to China 2642-7 p.c.; to New 
Zealand 568-4 p.c.; to British West Indies 142-2 p.c.; to Newfoundland 133-3 p.c.; 
to Netherlands 137-5 p.c.; to Argentina 247-6 p.c.; and to Cuba 277-7 p.c. 


Relation of Canadian and U.S. Manufactures to External Trade.— 
The variety and capacity of Canada’s manufacturing industries are constantly 
increasing. Numerous commodities consumed in Canada that, a few years 
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ago, were wholly imported, are now produced in the country in sufficient volume 
for the home demand and are also being exported in quantity, while certain very : 
large manufactories are chiefly engaged in supplying foreign markets. No statistics 

are as yet available to show what proportion of Canada’s imports and exports for 
the fiscal year 1924 was raw materials, partly manufactured or fully manufactured 
goods. Statistics appear in tabulated form below setting forth this information 
not only for Canada, but also for the United States, for certain years from 1900 to 
1928. The table indicates that the products of the manufacturing industries of 
Canada and the United States are gradually displacing in their respective countries 
partly and fully manufactured goods which were formerly imported. Both countries 
are importing more raw materials for their industries than formerly. Canada’s 
imports of raw materials in 1923 amounted to 28-4 p.c. of her total imports, while 
raw materials constituted 48-3 p.c. of the imports into the United States. It is 
evident, therefore, that Canada is not as dependent on foreign countries for her 
supply of raw materials as is the United States. While it is true that Canada 
continues to export large quantities of raw materials, it is a notable fact that the 
increase in the quantities of raw materials used in her manufacturing industries in 
recent years is much greater than the increase in the exports of these products. 
Just prior to the war, the proportion of fully manufactured products imported into 
Canada was 68-9 p.c. of her total imports and into the United States 36-6 p.c., but 
in 1923 the proportion for Canada was 61-9 p.c. and for the United States 32-9 p.e. 


Raw Materials. Partly Manufactured. Fully Manufactured. 


Years. Imports. Exports. |: Imports. Teixports. Imports. Exports. 


Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. } Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. 


DCN eD:c; |epec. | pice |) P.Genl psc. p-Chl |paen Iapsee | see piel mpsGs 


OU See a onmemres Wehs 24-9) 44-0} 41-5) 40-2] 10-6) 15-8) 17-7} 11-2) 64-5) 40-2} 40-8) 48-6 
HOLD = owing eer ee riety 24-2) 45-7) 51-2) 39-5) 10-0} 18-3) 16-1) 15:7] 65-8) 36-0} 32-7) 44-8 
LOLALT Th iveiele Sait ne etre Ste 21-8} 46-5) 63-2) 39-9) 9-3) 16-9] 10-1) 16-1) 68-9] 36-6] 26-7] 44-0 
LOL0 shesten cele ayscoene Serre 27-5) 52-8] 35-7) 32-6) 13-2) 15-3) 15-1] 12-5) 59-3) 31-9) 49-2); 54-9 
HEP Hae rere ctr niece hte 24-9) 41-1) 44-2) 35-5) 11-7] 14-8) 16-6) 10:3) 63-4) 44-1] 39-2) 54-2 
Lo Re ne GOR SOA OF 28:9) 46-4) 44-5) 39-1 9-6} 15-6) 14-5) 11-1) 61-5) 38-0} 41-0) 49-8 
1923: cos. 204 eee 28:4) 48-3) 44-7) 36-3) 9: 18-8} 16-2) 12-5) 61-9) 32-9) 39-1] 51-2 


Canada’s Place in International Trade.—Since 1913 Canada has materially 
improved her position among the leading commercial countries of the world. The 
sub-joined tabulation of the trade of the principal countries of the world for the 
calendar years 1913 and 1923 shows that, with respect to imports, Canada occupied 
eighth place among the principal importing countries in 1913, whereas in 1923 she 
had advanced to sixth place, being surpassel1 by the United Kingdom, United 
States, France, Germany and Japan, in the order given. In percentage of increase 
in import trade during the decade 1913 to 1923, Canada occupied twelfth place. 
In imports per capita Canada stood in fifth position in 1913 and sixth position in 
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1923. Canada occupied tenth place as an exporting country in 1913 but in 1923 
she occupied sixth place, being surpassed by the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Germany and British India. During the decade Canada’s increase in 
export trade was 132-6 p.c._ The only country to surpass this record was the Union 
of South Africa, with an increase of 154-8 p.c. In respect to exports per capita, 
Canada stood in seventh place in 1913, but in 1923 she occupied second position, 
conceding first place to the Dominion of New Zealand. Though Canada, in 1923, 
in both imports and experts, occupied sixth place among the principal trading 
countries of the world, she held fifth position in respect to aggregate trade, coming 
immediately after the four greatest traders of the world, the United Kingdom, the 
_ United States, France and Germany, each of which has from four to twelve times 
the population of the Dominion. 


Comparison of the Trade of the Principal Countries of the World (Calendar Years 
1913 and 1923). 


Inc. (2) or Dec. (d), : 
Foreign Trade. 1923 compared with 1913. Trade per Capita. 
Countries. 
1913. 1923. Amount. | Per Cent. 1913. 1923. 
Million $ Million $ Million § p.c. oa ce bee 
Net Imports for 
Consumption. 
PSC PON GIA tua teas iced 406-6 846-5] (2) 439-9 108-2 46-74 97-31 
DATES Ty pene eee 370-6 620-0] (2) 249-4 67-3 78-30 114-04 
Re lenturnener a3 ete ey era 894-7 665-2] (d) 229-5 25-6 118-07 87-80 
1B IA apd Revie BRL Rae e om beacon 326-0 239-9} (d) 86-1 26-4 13-41 7-83 
rinisneiniias.s vacate. at 594-1 713-8} (2) 119-7 20:1 1-88 2-24 
COI ETaRTHT Rot Ba yee, I RR tae ofa 659-1 889-4) (4) 230-3 84-9 7:65 97-25 
POUMIAATC at ye ae eats 208-3 354-2] (2) 145-9 70-0 75-08 106-76 
IBROINGE 6 eek ieee, oss 1,625:3 2,445-6] (2) 820-8 50°5 41-04 62-07 
Gierinanyer Sac cece 2563-3 1,447-1](d) 1,116-2 43-6 33-62 24-17 
LUISE Nae dai iy pee eM eit ne a 703-6 807-8] (2) 104-2 4:8 20-28 20-80 
AUP OE ie Pan 8 te BRON EERE eee RE 363-3 983-0] (2) 619-7 170-6 6-94 17-56 
INepherlands; . 0) cadsc6 os... 1,575-0 801-5} (d) 773-5 45-1 256-35 114-87 
New Zealand. iia ojectes 104-1 199-8] (2) 95-7 91-9 98-89 156-83 
SIRT Ee, of tek a ae eee 252-1 447-6] (2) 195-5 77°5 12-64 20:97 
fs CED ICTS a eh San Oe EL A 226-9 363-7] (2) 136-8 60°38 40-44 61-09 
WILE DLANG seca nine tens 370°5 413-0} 7) 42-5 I< 97-99 106-41 
Union of South Africa....... 196-5 256-3] (2) 59-8 30-4 28-72 36-99 
United Kingdom............ 3,207-9 4,564-2/(7) 1,3856°2 42.3 69-68 96-48 
Writed States: oin8 veecses 1,756-9 8,789-4|(2) 2,032-5 115-6 18-10 34-69 
Exports (Domestic). 

PAMAOMUIG oie Poa cls sie 7 465-6 827-1) (2) 361-5 77-6 53-61 95-07 
PRESET UIA Ae Aeterna cn Seed 354-0 501-8} (1) 147-8 41-7 74-78 92-29 
PSO lparen eee ts sca eee os 701-5 469-4] (d) 232-1 33-0 92-55 62-90 
IR RE CATIL BS a AE AA ea ernie! 314-7 348-5] (2) 338 10-7 12-94 11-37 
Par ipiGhekn disacss caer Sipe 781-9 1,056 +5} (2) 274-6 35-1 2-48 3-31 
ATLL ne ee 436-2 1,014-7) () 578-5 132-6 57°95 110-94 
Seu hna tid ae ARs, 2 OR nae ee 170-8 287-2) (2) 116-4 68-1 61-55 86-53 
WEERCE te era cans) acne SOs 1,327-9 1,891-5) (2) 563-6 42-4 33-53 48-01 
(CEST Or 28 a eR Be 2,402-9 1,446-8}(d) 956-1 39-8 36-22 24-17 
Lica iA, Ak alt aap ene it eae 484-7 518-6] (2) 33-9 7-0 13-97 13-36 
WIENER Ce ay ae cy Sen Ce eae Ee 313-5 716-2) (2) 402-7 128-4 5-99 12-79 
Webherlandsy) iis. beanes 62 1,239-4 519-8] (2) 719-6 58-1 201-71 74-51 
IN AVA Oe 102-1 207-9] (2) 105-8 103-6 97-01 163-17 
SOLU LITT arts oot ar ge 204-1 233-4 (2) 29-3 14-4 10-23 10-93 
CL Ori see oP Fo hice x aus 219-0 307-8} (2) 88-8 40-5 39-05 51-69 
POPABZOEIAIIG fred o apstcrn hs sc sayatn'> 265-6 * 324-2) (7) 58-6 22-1 70-25 83-54 
Union of South Africa....... 133-9 341-2) (2) 207-3 154-8 19-58 49-24 
United Kingdom............ 2,556-2 3,575°7/(2) 1,019-5 39-9 55-52 75-58 
Mmved States... fo... se ye 2,448°3 4,172-9](2) 1,724-6 70-4 25-23 38-20 
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1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, 1868-1924. 
Total of 
Imports oF MERCHANDISE ENTERED Exports or MERCHANDISE. Imports 
Buseal FOR HoME ConsuMPTION. for Home 
Years Consumption 
: ance EF ane SERS 
; anadian oreign erchan- 
Dutiable. Free Total Produccd Produce. Total dee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868..... 43,655,696] 23,434,463] 67,090,159) 48,504,899 4,196,821} 52,701,720} 119,791,879 
1869..... 41,069,342] 22,085,599] 63,154,941] 52,400,772 3,855,801} 56,256,573} 119,411,514 
NOY(Oscnc8 45,127,422) 21,774,652} 66,902,074] 59,043,590 6,527,622} 65,571,212) 132,473,286 
A8TZL.4;.%.. 60,094,362} 24,120,026] 84,214,388) 57,630,024 9,853,244] 67,483,268] 151,697,656 
US 2onnce 68,276,157| 36,679,210] 104,955,367) 65,831,083; 12,798,182) 78,629,265] 183,584,632 
ASTS Pes 71,198,176] 53,310,953] 124,509,129} 76,538,025 9,405,910} 85,943,935] 210,453,064 
1874..... 76,232,530} 46,948,357| 123,180,887] 76,741,997] 10,614,096) 87,356,093] 210,536,980 
UV eer or 78,138,511) 39,270,057} 117,408,568) 69,709,823 7,187,319] 76,847,142} 194,255,710 
I876.-0- 60,238,297] 32,274,810) 92,518,107) 72,491,437 7,234,961] 79,726,398] 172,239,505 
USiicne. 60,916,770} 33,209,624; 94,126,394) 68,030,546 7,111,108] 75,141,654] 169,268,048 
1878s 59,773,039] 30,622,812} 90,395,851) 67,989,800] 11,164,878} 79,154,678] 169,550,529 
1879..... 55,426,836] 23,275,683] 78,702,519) 62,431,025 8,355, 644) 70,786,669] 149,489,888 
1880..... 54,182,967} 15,717,575} 69,900,542) 72,899,697) 13,240,006) 86,139,703) 156,040,245 
ASB Ieee 71,620,725] 18,867,604] 90,488,329] 83,944,701] 13,375,117} 97,319,818] 187,808,147 
1882..... 85,757,483] 25,387,751) 111,145,184] 94,137,657 7,628,453] 101,766,110) 212,911,294 
1883.c5 91,588,339] 30,273,157) 121,861,496] 87,702,431 9,751,773] 97,454,204) 219,315,700 
1884..... 80,010,498 25,962,480} 105,972,978 79, 833,098 9,389, 106 89,222,204] 195,195;182 
1885..... 73,269,618} 26,486,157) 99,755,775} 79,131,735 8,079,646] 87,211,381] 186,967,156 
1886..... 70,658,819} 25,333,318) 95,992,137] 77,756,704 7,438,079] 85,194,783] 181,186,920 
1887. 78,120,679] 26,986,531] 105,107,210} 80,960,909 8,549,333] 89,510,242) 194,617,452 
1888..... 69,645,824] 31,025,804} 100,671,628} 81,382,072 8,803,394] 90,185,466} 190,857,094 
1889..... 74,475,139} 34,623,057} 109,098,196} 80,272,456 6,938,455} 87,210,911] 196,309,107 
1890s... 77,106,286] 34,576,287] 111,682,573] 85,257,586 9,051,781} 94,309,367] 205,991,940 
1891. 74,536,036} 36,997,918} 111,533,954] 88,671,738 8,798,631! 97,470,369] 209,004,323 
1892..... 69,160,737 45,999,676} 115,160,413 99,032,466 13,121,791} 112,154,257) 227,314,670 
1893..... 69,873,571 45,297,259] 115,170,830} 105,488,798 8,941,856} 114,430,654) 229,601,484 
1894..... 62,779,182} 46,291,729] 109,070,911] 108,851,764] 11,833,805) 115,685,569] 224,756,480 
1895. 58,557,655} 42,118,236] 100,675,891) 102,828,441 6,485,043} 109,313,484] 209,989,375 
1896..... 67,239,759| 38,121,402] 105,361,161) 109,707,805 6,606,738} 116,314,543] 221,675,704 
1897. 66,220,765 40,397,062} 106,617,827] 123,632,540 10,825,163} 134,457,703} 241,075,530 
1398...:. 74,625,088 51,682,074] 126,307,162} 144,548,662 14,980,883] 159,529,545} 285,836,707 
1899..... 89,433,172 59,989,244] 149,422,416] 137,360,792 17,520,088} 154,880,880} 304,303,296 
1900..... 104,346.795| 68,304,881] 172,651,676] 168,972,301) 14,265,254] 183,237,555} 355,889, 231 
19015520. 105,969,756} 71,961,163] 177,930,919] 177,431,386] 17,077,757] 194,509,148} 372,440,062 
1902..:.. 118,657,496] 78,080,308] 196,737,804) 196,019,763) 18,951,101! 209,970,864] 406,708,668 
1903.4.. - 136,796,065 88,298,744] 225,094,809] 214,401,674 10,828,087| 225,229,761] 450,324,570 
1904..... 148, 909,576 94,999,839] 243,909,415} 198,414,439 12,641,239) 211,055,678] 454,965,093 
1905..... 150,928,787) 101,035,427) 251,964,214) 190,854,946 10,617,115} 201,472,061] 453,436,275 
1906.4... 173,046,109} 110,694,171) 283,740,280} 285,483,956 11,173,846] 246,657,802] 530,398,082 
19072 152,065,529 98,160,306] 250,225,835) 180,545,306 11,541,927} 192,087,233] 442,313,068 
1908..... 218,160,047} 134,380,832) 352,540,879) 246,960,968 16,407,984] 263,368,952] 615,909,831 
1909..... 175,014,160) 113,580,036] 288,594,196} 242,603,584 17,318,782] 259,922,36€| 548,516,562 
1910..... 227,264,346) 143,058,853} 370,318,199] 279,247,551 19,516,442] 298,763,993] 669,082,192 
JOLIea sce 282,723,812) 170,000,791) 452,724,603] 274,316,553 15,683,657; 290,000,210] 742,724,813 
1) Deane 335,304,060] 187,100,615] 522,404,675} 290,223,857 17,492,294] 307,716,151] 830,120,826 
1913255. 441,606,885} 229,600,349] 671,207,234] 355,754,600 21,313,755) 377,068, 355}1,048, 275, 589 
1914. 410,258,744] 208,935,254] 619,193,998} 431,588,439 23,848,785] 455,437, 224/1,074, 631,222 
1915 279,792,195) 176,163,713] 455,955,908) 409,418,836} 52,023,673} 461,442,509) 917,398,417 
19165... 289,366,527| 218,834,607} 508,201,134} 741,610,638 37,689,432) 779,300,070}1, 287,501, 204 
LOLIEe 461,733,609] 384,717,269] 846,450,878}1, 151,375, 768 27,835, 332}1,179, 211, 100}2,025, 661,978 
1918-73. 542,341,522} 421,191,056) 963,532,578]1, 540,027, 788 46, 142,004]1, 586, 169, 792|2, 549, 702,370 
1919..... 526,494,658) 393,217,047] 919,711, 705]1, 216,443, 806 52,321, 479]1, 268, 765, 285)2, 188, 476, 990 
1920..... 693,655,165} 370,872, 958|1, 064,528, 123]1,239,492,098|  47,166,611/1, 286, 658, 709]2, 351, 186,832 
192 Tee. 847,561,406] 392,597,476]1, 240, 158,882]1, 189,163,701]  21,264,418}1, 210,428, 119)2, 450,587,001 
1922... .. 495,626,323} 252,178,009] 747,804,332] 740,240,680 13,686,329] 753,927,009]1,501, 731,341 
102305... 537,258,732] 265,320,462] 802,579,244) 931,451,443 13,844,394] 945, 295,837|1, 747,875,081 
19243 591,299,094) 302,067,773) 893,366,867}1,045, 141,056 13,412, 241]1,058, 553, 297|1, 951, 920, 164 


Including exports to the United States estimated “‘short’’ in the years 1868-1900. 
The figures of imports and exports for the year 1924 are subject to revision. 
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Norre—Figures at the sides of the chart are in millions of dollars. Each vertical line represents one year 
from 1901 to 1924, and each horizontal line represents $50,000,000 from zero to $2,550,000,000. 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports and Total 
Trade, 1868-1924. 


Excess of 
Imports 
entered 
for 
Consump- 
tion over 
Total 
Exports. 


Fiscal 
Years. 


$ 
14,388, 439 
6,898, 368 
1,330, 862 


16,731,120 
26,326, 102 
38,565, 194 
35,824, 794 
40,561,426 
12,786,709 
18, 984, 740 
11,241,173 
7,915,850 


9,379,074 
24,407,292 
16,750,774 
12,544,394 
10,797,354 
15,596, 968 
10,486, 162 
21,187, 285 
17,373, 206 


3,006, 156 


32,853, 737 
50,492, 153 
37,082,478 
58,138,602 
89,171,927 
28,671,830 
71,554,200 


162,724,393 
214, 688,524 
294,138,879 
163,756,774 


29,730,763 


Excess of 
Total 
Exports 
over 
Imports 
entered 
for Con- 
sumption. 


$ 


CTH Ties ad We (nd ak 


16, 239, 161 
6,831, 489 


Ses aes Ra: 


6,614, 658 
8,637,593 
10, 453, 382 
27,839,876 
33, 222,383 
5,458, 464 
10,585,879 


16,578,224 
13, 233, 060 
134, 952 


ud 


5,486, 601 
271,098, 936 
332,760,222 
622,637,214 
349,053,580 
222, 130, 586 


6,122,677 
142,716, 593 


— 1165, 186, 430 


Percent- 
age Rate 
of Total 


Estimated 


Population. 


VALUE PER CAPITA OF— 


3,372,000 
3,413,000 
3,454,000 


3,518,000 
3,611,000 
3,668,000 
3,825,000 
3,887,000 
3,949,000 
4,013,000 
4,079,000 
4,146,000 
4,215,000 


4,337,000 
4,384,000 
4,433,000 
4,485,000 
4,539,000 
4,589,000 
4,638,000 
4,688,000 
4,740,000 
4,793,000 


4,844,000 
4,889,000 
4,936,000 
4,984,000 
5,034,000 
5,086,000 
5,142,000 
5,199,000 
5,259, 000 
5,322,000 


5,403,000 
5,532,000 
5,673,000 
5,825,000 
5,992,000 
6,171,000 
6,302,000 
6,491,000 
6,695,000 
6,917,000 


7, 206, 643 
7,365,205 
7,527, 208 
7,692,832 
7,862,078 
8,035, 584 
8,180, 160 
8,328, 382 
8,478, 546 
8,631,475 


8,788, 483 
8,940, 150 
9,082,840 
9, 226, 740 


Exports 
Canadian} Imports. ee 3 
Produce. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
14-38 19-90 34-28 
15-35 18-50 33-85 
17-09 19-37 36-46 
16-38 23-94 40-32 
18-23 29-06 47-29 
20-87 33°94 54-81 
20-06 32-20 52-26 
17-93 30:21 48-14 
18-36 23-43 41-79 
16-97 23°45 40-42 
16-67 22-16 38°83 
15-06 18-98 34-04 
17-29 16-58 33-87 
°19-36 20-86 40-22 
21-47 25°35 46-82 
19-78 27-49 47-27 
17-80 23-63 41-43 
17-43 21-98 39-41 
16-94 20-92 37°86 
17:46 22-66 40-12 
17-36 21-47 38-83: 
16-94 23-02 39-96) 
17-79 23°30 41-09 
18-31 23-02 41-33 
20-26 23-55 43-81 
21-37 23-33 44-70 
20-84 21-88 42-72 
20-43 20-00 40-43 
21-57 20-72 42-29 
24°04 20°73 44-77 
27-80 24-29 52-09 
26°12 28-41 54-53 
31-75 32-44 64°19 
32-84 33°13 65:97 
35-43 35-56 70-99 
37°79 39-68 77°47 
34-06 41-87 75-93 
31-85 42-05 73°90 
38°16 45-98 84-14 
28-65 39-70 68-35 
38-05 54-31 92-36 
36°24 43-10 79-34 
40°37 53-54 93-91 
38-06 62-82 100-88 
39-40 70-93 110-33 
47-26 89-17 136-48 
56-10 80-49 136-59 
52-07 57-99 110-06 
92-29 63-24 155-53 
140-75 103-48 244-23 
184-91 115-69 300-60 
143-47 108-48 251-95 
143-60 123-33 266-93 
135-31 141-11 276-42 
82-80 83-65 166-45 
102-63 88-42 191-08 
113-40 96-85 210-25 


1 Nine months. 


? The figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 
3 Not including exports of foreign produce. 


454 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, 1868-1918. 
| : 
Exports. Total Im- 
Total ports and 
Fiscal Years. Imports. Exports of 
Coin and 
Canadian. Foreign. Total. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TSGS Ayres te ee er ete ee 4,895,147 4,866,168 = 4,866,168 9,761,315 
Role geaencs 4 epee ont RRS Casa Soa a 4,247, 229 4,218, 208 = 4,218, 208 8,465, 437 
SY AU eis arnt optics ckeMe Citron ncn 0 PETG 4,335,529 8,002,278 = 8,002,278 12,337,807 
Bi /aleeake wor rae etee at atte peace 2,733,094 6, 690, 350 = 6, 690, 350 9,423,444 
MB ac tne re stistemehancds tire cutee ape ken 2,753,749 4,010,398 = 4,010,398 6, 764, 147 
1 SiO mariah coe cele cinta Rear 3,005, 465 3,845, 987 > 3,845, 987 6,851,452 
1 ECW RRR At SS ender ee 4, 223, 282 1,995,835 = 1, 995,835 6,219,117 
US [a sreteraceustosa tented oes ee tes icto 2,210,089 1,039, 837 = 1,039, 837 3, 249, 926 
MSZ Ovscacstt. si atestecttecatater dls Gate mre vreRRe tase 2,220,111 1,240,037 = 1, 240,037 3,460, 148 
NG ERE Ad ppcior cocoon ogee 2,174,089 - 733,739 738, 739 2,907,628 
1 RY (cE eas ans Wipe ae rin clronr Geeks 803,726 - 168, 989 168, 989 972,715 
US Oi ence saa te atten mtoreaaesess 1, 639,089 = 704, 586 704, 586 2,343,675 
LT SSO tecotete eh ceaerioeiae et otee cranes 1,881,807 - 1,771, 755 1,771, 755 3,653, 562 
USSU se aeie cates cote einer cia 1,123,275 = 971,005 971,005 2,094, 280 
MOS 2 ieielcnse mim neiaitecsotelcketh sve re taieies 4 1,503, 743 = 371,093 371,093 1, 874-836 
WG SBee aeiiee settee ci kele tate sere ls) ats 1, 275, 523 = 631, 600 631, 600 1,907,123 
USS4i a heteiégoutete oavavers oreie eo aioisereie es 2,207,666 = 2,184, 292 2,184, 292 4,391, 958 
LSS Derren Noteistapat eater oiesate pre seeteustene 2,954, 244 - 2,026, 980 2,026, 980 4,981,224 
INC l Obata erann-ceiche cick teea aac 3,610,557 = 56,531 56,531 | 3,667,088 
OB inet cpap eee eee oR te 532,218 = 5,569 5,569 537,780 
PSSS a Acre Sete eeera cs, Same ea Neve oh 2,175,472 = 17,534 17, 534 2,193,006 
PB 89 ei agate eestor whe Gee iecae Ethie 575, 251 = 1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553,507 
TRO0 moe he ceeunicnae aoucenee cis 1,083,011 - 2,489,752 2,439; 782 0,022,190 
USO Ts erties Me eee ee Moe eon 1,811,170 129, 328 817,599 946,927 2,758,097 
TROD cae isteiee etercctoveberote ee ees ce - 1,818,530 306, 447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3, 627, 648 
TS OS Noise hantcks Grote erslorais eto ees 6, 534, 200 309,459 3,824, 239 4,133,698 10, 667,898 
O94 5 Soisarch Ghleresis ste ee estes 4,023,072 310,006 1,529, 374 1,839, 380 5,862,452 
a hth ROG e rnc OTS Cubes EEA 4,576, 620 256, 571 4,068, 748 4,235,319 8,901,939 
L896) cuz com tm es ac vee eerie 5, 226,319 207, 532 4,491,777 4,699, 309 9,925, 628 
TY ORAS OP aistn Ame eie etic cco 4,676, 194 327,298 3,165, 252 8,492, 550 8,168, 744 
L898. k ceeceet Om im cee teats 4,390, 844 1,045,723 3,577,415 4, 623,138 9,013, 982 
boo RS EA Rn oir Ie tong oe Stes oe 4,629,177 1,101,245 2,914, 780 4,016,025 8, 645, 202 
LOO Sere he wae ok sokrsototemiee ne 8, 152, 640 1,670,068 6,987, 100 8,657, 168 16,809,808 
LOOT Ses aot anaes cr 3,307,069 = 1,978,489 1,978,489 5, 285, 558 
1902 ei tava: <te eater eae ess IS eats 6,053, 791 = 1,669, 422 1,669, 422 it, teovalo 
T0038 F: Foccte cee ron one eee cio: 8,695, 707 - 619, 968 619, 963 9,315, 670 
MOQ sca ceee MAB apenid cates aie eee oe 7,554,917 - 2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020,474 
190 Dish tewreyoararciaters sen eee Nats as 9,961, 340 na! 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806, 151 
906 ce aaiccacse oer caer eaetere nial 6,670, 527 = 9,928, 828 9,928,828 16, 549,355 
sed (QmOS) Saha. tlpetee ees 7,029,047 = 13,189, 964 138, 189, 964 20,219,011 
QOS rischscbisrteracare eo itu se aes 5, 887,737 cm 16, 637, 654 16, 637, 654 22,525,391 
LGOO) 7. ts aenne toes ctaeeessicis 9,611,761 2 1,589, 791 1,589, 793 11, 201,554 
T9LO Fo ccn eee. Sree a Siete a eels 5,514,817 > 2,594,536 2,594,536 8,109, 353 
TOU ses cP Cee ee 6 ee Rn 9,226,715 = 7,196,155 7,196, 155 16, 422,870 
SOV RRR Es Ru i erR ahs hoes one Ee 25,077,515 = 7,601,099 7,601,099 32,678,614 
OLS Piicccdh Oot oe Ia ete oe 4,309,811 = 16, 163, 702 16, 163, 702 20,473,513 
iO Ee et hs ESE ek x Rs cg 14,498,451 1,219 23,559,485 23,560, 704 38,059, 155 
LOUDER. wcnteausice te inten eee el 131, 483, 396 667 29,365,701 |. 29,366,368 160,849, 764 
TOUGH. nc teeate ree kane tee 33,876, 227 315 103,572,117 108, 572,432 137, 448, 659 
LON Tree cote ek once eee 26, 986, 548 86,087 | 196,460,961 | 196,547,048 223,533,596 
OTS Rack heterers a cncvale @ aitete em 11, 290, 341 290, 281 3,201, 122 8,491,403 14,781, 744 


‘ Nore.—Information as to imports and exports of coin and bullion in the fiscal years 1919 to 1924 is not 


available for publication. Up to 1919 * 


unmanufactured,”’ 
dise.’’ 
ment. 


‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, 
was included in ‘‘coin and bullion,’’ but since that time it is regarded as ‘‘merchan- 
The figures from 1899 of the above table have been revised in accordance with the new arrange- 


IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES 


455 


4.—Duties collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 


1868-1924. 
Duties Duties 3 Duties Duties 
Fiscal Years. collected collected Fiscal Years. collected | collected 
on on. on / on 
Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
$ $ $ $ 
TSG Seite rae fet rset lahat: eae 17,986 85 SOL 446 MLSS sai0 ska rae aistalersta ro aus 'o/arere 8,141 18,492, 645 
tes oat RRC 1S ES eRe 14,403 S284 OO TNELSS2 sccm ies care ww Samraeieieces 8,810 21,700,028 
ORO ys ree ee te me stases iavestenosioe 37,912 QF 425; 0281 | LSSa iafetsteisielaniereicistah te lernois/ are 9,756 23,162,553 
GSA Les oe 5 OS aes Oe 36,066 FEL SO O90) PES Sache rccretcie's sel pavers els 8,515 20,156, 448 
US 722 satsie sev aera ees sereclte's 24,809 LS O20 OSE WL SSO reysaversotieraiere once aetee\ eee 12,305 19, 121, 254 
TS( SES srs yuaceMne atime el 20,152 LZ AOO TH OVA LSS Omen Maas ek etaciear 20,726 19,427,398 
US (Ba dtrtel vccromecheesg es ss} 14,565 1454077 S18h | SSC eacysmein eae ee 31,397 22,438,309 
PS 2 wets s aistercmestvae sie oe. 7,243 TOS SOL MOOA NEV OOS a paete Mets Mate as orot kaeteee PST 22,187,869 
AST Oea ae axae en ek oes 4,500 12),828 5 GU hil S89 vines reraleraie sere verte 42,207 23,742,317 
SRY yer SE ced eee 4,108 12,544, BAB SHELS90).ielere a0 sleprelo)syoreteefatoes ake 93, 674 23,921, 234 
UST SWS aces, 5 2,<15: persia eee 4,161 TZ OT OSA TELSOL <.s\serveciene oars ae sere 64,803 23,416, 266 
1 BSYA cet iE es ae 8 4,272 12 S935; 260i tl Hl S022 <tatase ate eetevesorats ehebotsrens 108 20,550,474 
SSO Eee isents ecctai<rercierameieeralstciets 8,896 14,129, 953 
Duties Duties Duties 
Fiscal Years. OC pa Fiscal Years. eolsates Fiscal Years. goveriv’ 
Imports. Imports Imports. 
$ $ $ 
CES aeteacttee aa case soy ESAs UN MANSON es ergo s opens 40,954,349 | 1915.............. 79,205,910 
1 R04) ee ens Ae eos 195379, 822) || 1905. 2 chive osteie tay 42,024,340 | 1916.,...........5 103,940, 1011 
TOD Eres.) ames Wi 88742090) 1906.5 ce ristverlareie cles 465671 LOT |) LOU Gare vce os ote ors 147,631, 4551 
PROBE, op ners ates 20,219,037 | 1907 (9months)...} 40,290,172 | 1918.............. 161,595, 6291 
ESOC ert. «covets: 19,891,997 TOOSS Raetoeisa tet 58,331,074 VOILE otye-e. ewe ts eases 158,046, 3341 
PSOQU Ror eeaaiag «ree Be Gye || AMID Rc con ocaeu 4850595 (92°| 19200 sickle 3 ce 187,524, 1821 
NEGO No) oct ecerelete ney POP MN SEN iaceraagsas: 6150240239) || G1 OOieepne tee cate 179, 667, 6831 
TOO cetani cc pees 287889, 1105 a LOL LS gy tetemenre cle Byel2,868. |) 1922R cise ies 2 cater 121, 487, 3941 
1901. 295106, 98089 1912. Nein cleo STV B16, 08d Ni) LOSE tertectente ita 133,803, 3701 
TAS pO Oe ES 32, 425,532 L913 38 ceive cies stet 115,063, 688 192425 35. come «stent 135, 134,8941 
MOOS sete sisist seo.h <\ore/ans Siall0, coo LOL4 eee eee see 107,180,578 


1 Includes war tax. 


2 Subject to revision. 


Norr.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. 


456 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to other Countries 
of Merchandise, the Produce of Canada, 1868-1924. 


Per cent Can. 


Exports to Exports to 
Fiscal Years. United U.K. to total 
Kingdom. | Can. Exports. 

(mdse.) 
$ p.¢ 

17, 905,808 36°9 
20,486,389 39-1 
22,512,991 38-1 
21,783,556 37°7 
25,223,785 38-3 
31,402, 234 41-0 
35,769, 190 46-6 
34,199, 134 49-1 
34,379,005 47-4 
35,491,671 52-2 
35,861,110 52:7 
29,393,424 47-1 
35, 208,031 48-3 
42,637,219 50°8 
39,816,813 42-3 
39, 538, 067 45-1 
37,410,870 46-9 
36,479,051 46-1 
36, 694, 263 47-2 
38,714,331 47°8 
33, 648, 284 41-3 
33,504, 281 41-7 
41,499,149 48-7 
43, 248,784 48-8 
54,949,055 55:5 
58,409, 606 55-4 
60,878,056 58-6 
57,903,564 56:3 
62,717,941 57°2 
69,533, 852 56-2 
93,065,019 64:4 
85,113,681 62-0 
96,562,875 57:1 
92,857,525 §2°3 
100,347,345 55-8 
125,199, 980 58:4 
110,120,892 55:5 
97,114,867 50:9 
127,456, 465 54:1 
98,691,186 54-7 
126,194,124 51-1 
126,384, 724 52-1 
139,482,945 50:0 
132,156, 924 48-2 
147, 240,413 50:7 
170,161,903 47°8 
215,253,969 49-9 
186,668, 554 45:6 
451,852,399 60-9 
742,147,537 64:5 
845,480,069 54-9 
540, 750,977 44-5 
489, 152,637 39°5 
312,844,871 26:3 
299,361,675 40-4 
379,067,445 40:7 
360,094,021 34-5 


Exports to 
United 
States. 


25,349, 568 
26,717,656 
30,361,328 


29,164,358 
32,871,496 
36,714, 144 
33, 195,805 
27, 902, 748 
30,080, 738 
24, 326, 332 
24,381,009 
25,491, 356 
29,566, 211 


34,038,431 
45,782,584 
39,513, 225 
34,332,641 
35,566,810 
34, 284,490 
35, 269, 922 
40,407,483 
39,519, 940 
36, 218,279 


37,743, 430 
34,666,070 
37,296, 110 
32,562,509 
35, 603, 863 
37,789,481 
43,664,187 
38, £89,525 
39,326,485 
57,996, 488 


67,983,673 
66,567, 784 
67,766, 367 
66,856, 885 
70,426, 765 
83,546, 306 
62,180,439 
90,814,871 
85,334,806 
104,199,675 


104,115, 823 
102,041,222 
139,725, 953 
163,372,825 
173,320,216 
201, 106,488 
280, 616, 330 
417, 233, 287 
454,873,170 
464,028, 183 


542,322,967 
292,588, 643 
369,080, 218 
430,715,496 


Per cent Can. 


Exports to 
U.S. to total 


Can. Exports. 


(mdse.) 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


5, 249,523 
5,196,727 
6,169,271 


6,732,110 
7,735,802 
8, 421, 647 
7,777,002 
7,607,941 
8,031, 694 
8,212,543 
7, 747,681 
7,546, 245 
8,125,455 


7,269,051 
8,538, 260 
8,651,139 
8,089, 587 
7,085,874 
6,777,951 
6,976, 656 
7,326,305 
7,248, 235 
7, 545, 158 


7,684,524 
9,417,341 
9,783,082 
10,411,199 
9,321,014 
9,200,383 
10,434,501 
12,494,118 
12,920, 626 
14,412,938 


16,590, 188 
20,104, 634 
21,435,327 
21,436, 662 
23,313,314 
24,481,185 
19,673,681 
29,951,973 
30,884,054 
35,564, 931 


38,043, 806 
40,942,222 
45,866,744 
52,961,645 
49, 430,066 
88,651,751 
128,611,901 
277,314,432 
220,819, 659 
286,311,278 


333, 995,863 
148, 290, 362 
183,303, 780 
254, 331,539 


Total 
Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


$ 


48,504,899 
52,400,772 
59,043,590 


57,630,024 
65,831,083 
76,538,025 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491,437 
68,030, 546 
67, 989, 800 
62,431,025 
72,899,697 


83,944, 701 
94,137,657 
87,702,431 
79,833,098 
79,131,735 
77,756, 704 
80.960, 909 
81,382,072 
80,272, 456 
85,257,586 


88,671,738 
99,032,466 
105,488,798 
103,851,764 
102,528,441 
109,707,805 
123, 632,540 
144, 548, 662 
137,360, 792 
168,972,301 


177,431,386 
196,019, 763 
214,401,674 
198, 414,439 


190,854,946 - 


235,483,956 
180,545,306 
246,960, 968 
242,603,584 
279,247,551 


274,316,553 
290, 223,857 
355, 754, 600 
431,588,439 
409,418,836 
741,610,638 
1,151,375, 768 
1,540,027, 788 
1,216, 443,806 
1, 239,492,098 


1,189, 163,701 
740, 240, 680 
931,451, 443 

1,045, 141,056 


i 


1Nine months. 


2 Figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 
e 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 457 


6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from other 
Countries of Merchandise entered for Home Consumption, 1868-1924. 


Per cent Per cent Total 
Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from Tmnporta for 
Fiscal Years. United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total Other Hone 

Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports. Countries. consumption 

(mdse.) (mdse.) . 
$ p.c $ p.c $ $ 

37,617,325 56-1 22,660,132 33°8 6,812,702 67,090, 159 
35,496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6,160,797 63,154,941 
37,537,095 56-1 21,697,237 32-4 7,667, 742 66, 902,074 
48,498, 202 57-6 27,185,586 32°3 8,530,600 84,214,388 
62,209,254 59-7 33,741,995 32-1 9,004,118 104, 955, 367 
67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36:3 11,323,074 124,509,129 
61,424,407 49-9 51,706,906 42-0 10,049, 574 123, 180,887 
60,009, 084 51-1 48,930,358 41-7 8,469,126 117,408,568 
40,479,253 43°8 44,099,880 47-7 7,933,974 92,513,107 
39,331,621 41:8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418,765 94,126,394 
37,252,769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140,207 90,395,851 
30,967,778 39-3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564,435 78,702,519 
33,764,439 48-3 28,193,783 40-3 7,942,320 69, 900, 542 
42,885,142 47-4 36,338,701 40-6 11,264,486 90,488,329 
50,356, 268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13,735,981 111, 145,184 
51,679, 762 42-4 55, 147, 243 45-3 15,034,491 121,861,496 
41,925,121 39-6 49,785,888 47-0 14, 261,969 105,972,978 
40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 | . 45-7 14,147,817 99,755,775 
39,033,006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14, 140,480 95,992,137 
44,741,350 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569,952 105,107,210 
39,167,644 38-9 46,440,296 46-1 15,063,688 100,671,628 
42,251,189 38-7 50,029,419 45-9 16,817,588 109,098, 196 
43,277,009 38-8 51,365,661 46-0 17,039, 903 111,682,573 
42,018, 943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111, 533, 954 
41,063,711 35-7 51,742,132 44-9 22,354,570 115,160,413 
42,529,340 36:9 52,339,796 45-4 20,301,694 115,170,830 
37,035,963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21,288,857 109,070,911 
31,059,332 30°9 50,179,004 49-8 19,487,555 100,675,891 
32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19,007, 266 105,361,161 
29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20,198,297 106,617,827 
32,043,461 25°4 74,824,923 59-2 19,488,778 126,307, 162 
36,966, 552 24-7 88,506,881 59-2 23,948, 983 149,422,416 
44,280,041 25-7 102,224,917 59-2 26,146,718 172,651,676 
42,820,334 24-1 107,377,906 ' 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
49,022,726 25-0 115,001,533 58-4 32,713, 545 196,737,804 
58,793,038 26-2 129,071,197 57-3 37,230,574 225,094, 809 
| 61,724, 893 25-3 143,329, 697 58-7 38,854,825 243,909,415 
60,342, 704 24-0 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842,934 251, 964, 214 
69,183,915 24-4 169, 256,452 59-6 45,299,913 283, 740,280 
64,415,756 25-8 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724, 502 250, 225,835 
94,417,320 26-8 205,309,803 58-2 52,813,756 352,540,879 
70,682,600 24-5 170,432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594, 196 
95,337,058 25-8 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370,318,199 
109, 934, 753 24-3 275,824, 265 60°8 66,965,585 452,724, 603 
116,906,360 22°4 331,384,657 63-4 74,113,658 522,404,675 
138,742, 464 20:7 436,887,315 65:0 95,577,275 | — 671,207,234 
132,070,406 21-4 396, 302, 138 64-0 90,821,454 619,193,998 
90, 157, 204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68,656, 645 455,955,908 
77,404,361 15-2 370,880, 549 73-0 59,916,224 508, 201.134 
107,096, 735 12-7 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846, 450,878 
81,324, 283 8-4 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963,532,578 
73,035,118 8-0 750, 203,024 81-6 96,473,563 919,711,705 
126, 362,631 11-9 801,097,318 75:3 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
213,973,562 17:3 856,176,820 69-0 170,008,500 | 1,240,158,882 
117,135,343 15-7 515,958,196 69-0 114, 710, 793 747,804, 332 
141, 330, 143 17-6 540,989,738 67-4 120, 259, 363 802,579, 244 
153, 613,003 17-2.| 601,295,121 67-3 138, 458, 743 893,366,867 


1 Nine months. 2 Figures for 1924 are subject to revision. > 
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7o.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States, 
respectively, to totals of dutiable and free in the 24 fiscal years 1901-1924. 


Unitmp Kinepom. UNITED States. 
: Dutiable . Dutiable 
: Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
Fiscal Years. to total | to total a fee | to total | to total ae fe 
dutiable. free. imports. dutiable. free. imports 

p.c. c p.c. p.c p.c c 
29-92 15-50 24-10 50-58 74-66 60-30 
29-54 17-94 24-95 50°72 70-11 58-40 
30°85 18-84 26:15 50-10 68-46 57-29 
30°18 17°73 25°34 52-07 69-14 58°71 
29-88 15-14 23-98 52-21 73°13 60-58 
30-40 15:08 24-42 51-74 71-90 59-59 
82-05 16-04 25:79 51-93 71-28 59-50 
32-64 17°35 26°83 50-59 70-51 58-16 
29-84 16-31 24-52 51-76 70-20 59-00 
31-60 16-49 25°78 52-29 69-22 58-81 
29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 72-05 60°84 
26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 63°37 
24-47 13°43 20:71 62-57 69-78 65-03 
24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70-16 63-96 
24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 72°85 65:13 
17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 78-29 72°95 
16°35 8-24 12°67 71-91 86-59 78-57 
10-70 5-54 8-45 79-16 86-29 82-27 
9-50 5-90 7:97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75°25 
20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79:51 69-04 
19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69:02 
21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
21-32 9-12 17°19 60-20 81-22 67-31 


Nors.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pages 403-4. 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty collected on Imports from United Kingdom, 
United States, and all Countries in the 57 fiscal years 1868-1924. 


United United All United United All 
Kingdom. States. Countries. Kingdom. States. | Countries. 
Average ad valorem rate of duty on Average ad valorem rate of duty on 

Years. 5 : : Years. : : : 
halts Total Dethrorat| ON Total pee Total Dee | Potall ee Total 
m- m- | + m- m- - m- 
ve : ports Sah ports oars ports eee ports ae ports. ports. ports. 
D-CauleD:Canl| DeCanlis.Ge || p.c8 DsCa) | (D-C2 hepa DsCsa | Dees! (pees 
- = = = 20-2 30-7 1-1] 26- 14-3) 30-0} 18-7 

16-9} 13-5) 20-1 7-3) 20-2 29-5} 20-8] 26-1] 18-3] 29-7] 17-5 

16-8} 13-4) 19-5 7-8} 20-9 26-6] 19-8] 26-3) 138-2] 28-8} 17-2 

16-4} 13-5) 16-3 8-4] 19-6 25-6] 18-2] 25-0] 13-2] 27-7) 16-7 

16:4] 12-7) 18-0 7-1) 19-1 24-7| 18-3) 24-8] 12-4)° 27-5) 16-4 

15-6] 10-9] 17-7 6-5) 18-3 24-0] 17-2) 25-2) 13-2) 27-3) 16-5 

16-5] 12-8] 17-4 7-1] 18-9 23-3] 16-7] 24-9] 138-3) 27-1) 16-5 

18-1] 14-8] 17-3 7°9| 19-6 24-1] 17-6) 25-2) 13-6) 27-5) 16-8 

18-8} 15-0} 19-2 9-3] 21-3 24-8) 18-5) 26-1] 13-5} 27-8! 16-7 

19-4) 16-2) 18-7 7-9) 20-6 24-6] 18-7) 24-8] 13-1] 27-0) 16-4 

20-1] 17-3) 20-4 9-4) 21-4 24-3] 18-4] 24-2) 12-8) 26-5) 16-1 

20-5} 18-0] 23-2] 18-1) 23-3 24-2) 18-3} 24-6! 13-2] 26-7) 16-5 

24-0} 20-0] 23-1] 16-0} 26-1 25-8} 19-0} 24-9] 13-2) 27-5) 16-7 

24-5] 20-5] 22-0) 15-5) 25-8 25-1] 18-9] 24-8] 13-5} 26-8} 16°5 

24-1] 19-9} 21-5] 15-0] 25-3 24-6) 18-9) 24-7] 138-7] 25-9) 16-2 
24-3] 19-2] 21-1] 14-8} 25-3 25-0} 19-1] 25-0] 14-8] 26-1] 16-8 

24-4) 19-1] 20-7) 14-9) 25-2 25-1] 19-6] 24-9] 15-8) 26-1] 17-1 

24-8] 19-0} 21-2) 14-5] 26-1 25-2} 19-5] 24-8] 15-6] 26-1) 17-3 
25-7| 20-0] 22-8] 15-8} 27-5 27-1) 20-5} 25-1] 14-2) 27-4) 16-8 
26:1} 20-8] 23-8] 16-2) 28-7 28-4) -19-1] 25-0] 13-5} 27-2] 15-5 

29-1) 22-9) 26-2) 15-3] 31-8 24-9) 17-6) 22-7) 11-4) 23-8) 13-0 
29-3! 22-4] 25-4] 14-7] 31-9 24-3! 17-3) 20-5) 11-1] 21-5) 12-1 

28-8} 22-1] 26-6] 15-8) 31-0 22-3] 15-3] 20-9) 11-6] 21-5) 12-3 

29-0] 21-7) 26-0) 14-9) 31-4 22-1] 16-2; 22-5) 14-0] 22-5] 14-7 

29-4) 22-1) 26-5) 15-1] 29-7 20-9} 16-6] 20-3) 12-9} 20-6) 14:1 

29-8} 22-3) 26-7) 14-6] 30-3 24-8) 20-1] 23-0] 13-9] 24-5] 16-2 

30-0} 22-3] 27-0] 138-7) 30-9 24-5) 20-1] -22-5] 13-8] 24-9] 16-7 

80-1] 22-6] 26-7] 138-7] 30-5 22-3) 18-3] 22-3) 13-2} 22-9) 15-1 

30+2| 22-4) 26-7; 14-5) 30-0 
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§.—Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials used in Canadian 
Manufactures, 1902-1924. 


202,487 
165,231 
197, 982 
175,412 


196,804 


167,654 
238,512 
246,701 
432,146 


389,173 
437,001 
377,462 
324,590 
285,574 


337,688 
449,137 
851, 933 
1,119,700 
840,180 


511, 222 
327,114 
685,819 
764,180 


Cotton wool 
or raw cot- 
ton and 


Hides, 
horns, pelts, 
etc.2 


$ 


5,086,052 
5,662,744 
4,916,222 
5,240,717 


6,811,267 
5,843,511 
4,908,871 
5,218,108 
8,237,014 


8,105,330 
8,903,727 
13,486,459 
8,831,010 
12,842,558 


12,441,731 
12,863,893 
8,794,289 
5,426,008 
22,654,661 


10,652,787 
5,898,087 
7,947,410 
7,297,750 


Hemp, 
undressed. 


159,348 
180,849 
183,405 
163,717 


210,215 
142,334 
217,281 
226,712 
231,152 


271, 582 
281,402 
310,101 
347,168 
335,820 


298,433 
365,772 
382,807 
359,470 
540,787 


347,594 
432,212 
571,728 
419,710 


Tobacco, 
raw. 


Lb. 


11,329,674 
13,380,504 
14, 248,303 
13, 859, 152 


14,519,658 
14,347,476 
15,690,076 
15, 994, 878 
13,753, 141 


17,204,271 
17,203,513 
22,153,588 
17,598,449 
18, 595,957 


20,834,672 
17,702,637 
17,824, 947 
25,103,080 
24,345,295 


20,007,411 
20,870,509 
14,548, 694 
15, 941,339 


Gutta per- 

cha, India- 

rubber, etc., 
crude. 


: Crude 
Fiscal Tron Rags 
Petroleum baa 
Years. Ore. fonaemiged all kinds. 
Ton. Gal. Cwt. 
- - 367,373 
- - 241,286 
- - 254,484 
— | 22,440,856 LG Zils 
— | 19,805,656 1,697,801 
— | 13,252,968 156, 102 
— | 24,866,963 323,453 
— | 31,594,212 256,617 
— | 36,947,670 496,057 
-— | 54,310,597 536,604 
— | 72,231,006 564, 296 
SR eee oneee 2,116,933 |143,338,070 750,003 
1D Se eer 1,972,207 |177,879, 835 716,882 
AO1B Sse cosa 1,055,724 |196, 203,287 540, 922 
EOL G can eee oe 1,595,995 |186,753,081 510,472 
1917 2,318,547 |135,533,089 780,062 
IOS Adan i Geer 2,203,506 1191,376,057 505,643 
OL OMAR eet Recs 2,227,919 |1260,819, 944 570,211 
EO? OMe eee 1,632,011 |298,540,725 352,413 
LOM Vansaeieecass 1,950,291 |311,719,057 316,315 
LAR oe ea 656,902 |391, 292, 960 216,915 
1923............| 1,044,999 |397,608, 716 329,894 
LODE Ae cis: ant 1,807,223 |418,775, 453 347,535 
: Manila 
Fiseal er Silk, grass 
Years. Tor e raw, etc. and 
RE: Sisal 
$ Lb. Cwt. 
204, 995 106,637 6,223 
187,835 101,833 48,179 
206,914 98, 356 98, 267 
302,219 127,772 71,9738 
291,127 120,207 96,244 
331,199 79,059 141,250 
496,859 96, 954 232,948 
470,664 106,364 311,138 
596,826 112,330 268,925 
778,320 121,748 272,638 
689,304 112,581 290,362 
980,432 75,776 343,644 
1,072,066 101,669 189,010 
1,312,885 94,458 283 , 660 
DOUG As esate iaisie. 572% 2,587,949 80,745 382,233 
POLAT eites cee 2,988,177 138,765 323,441 
1 eee eae ng 4,418,854 158,648 491,739 
OIG Sse 5,314,793 213,441 314,150 
BOLO ee cece se 5,847,787 298, 985 453,853 
LOOT casi tieleisins 5,533, 1084 272,508 453,754 
Mace ne Sele. 7,225, 3814 871,570 187,521 
1 Oe ee a eae 9,110,3104 368,026 216,818 
19247,..........| 8,551, 9854 335,495 268,722 


1 Prior +o 1917 includes all petroleum. 


3 Nine months. 4 Pounds. 


Cwt. 


693,578 
735,760 
557,765 
636, 594 


675,495 
662,548 
522,552 
653, 1605 
680, 8355 


812, 6225 
727, 9395 
774, 5785 
769, 9305 
730, 3255 


969,6795 
877, 6345 
880,374 
1,117, 2355 
964, 7155 


986, 3155 
953, 8605 
1,252,6155 
955, 9665 


Cwt. 


160,794 
129,856 
123,885 
102,529 


123,857 
75,037 
145,969 
69,553 6 
58,9116 


81,0178 
82,6616 
64,9906 
55,5726 
55,3706 


50,9146 
15,8466 
45,1776 
72,8876 
46,5536 


47,0908 
77,8338 
203, 8448 
340, 4026 


5 Cotton waste included with rags, all kinds. 
7 Figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 


Cwt. 


103,607 
79,947 
73,394 
76,172 


63,118 
39,228 
61,292 
56,839 
74,271 


64,224 
71,954 
92,092 
72,521 
131,940 


211,407 
145,812 
115,380 
158,767 
117,717 


92,772 
125,867 
182,556 
193,759 


192,272 
244,335 


228,062 
189,525 
253,913 
288,772 


2 Value only; the trade returns do not give quantities. 
8 Includes dressed hemp. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


12. Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


Principal articles by classes. 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood). 
Beverages, alcoholic— 


Brewed— 
Ale; beer and: porter -.5)..60 «22 see aso = 
Distilled— 
LE) eRe eer IG Oe aa ROR ae Oru gal. 
$ 
Whiskey: ie s0\) heed eect seis ecatemes ve 
All Ob her Spirits; Hl. Ofpin eesti trian eee eal. 
Fermented— 
WG S ae ss cutee sila oor cle ante eaie eerie gal. 
$ 
Total beverages, alcoholic............. $ 
Fruits, fresh— 
Apples, ETECN-OT TIPE =. cata’ piers o< ce SE bri. 


$ 
Berries, all kinds.........: SW a a tia, eee $ 

Allether fresh atrurus, Ocenia eee $ 
Dried and preserved— 


AppIGs\diie Ge onsen. eis ene ales sietettes lb. 
Canned or preserved fruits..............- ; 
Rts: me dy it O21 c date Meer iets eee oe lb. 
Cider, ac sescn jen nad eee ease eee ie 
$3 
Potal FUWS 53st. ee cemlenreas weeks © $ 
Grains, flours and kindred products— 
Grains— 
ote (Cn RRA OOP OR EE oroner cea s ee bush 
BANS AS aie. f ey ety ee LENS tera ges Oates at 
Beck wWRaiiey ss. acaccsierciiaossitise «tetas bush 
Corn. Ina anes were ence eee ae 
OBbSN: i dake went ne ean nee eMac eee aes oe 
PEAS Sp lib. as te eee dt ee ree eee ah 
Pens | WHOL. Cree chia cee aerate onal 
GICG Aad fone aot tte ares eer ib. 
1D Enea arent > ee nee moton cr iaee a he 
WV Detar f ss pecorscan aro evetalerceoroiaeittomraanicie a rasaetee ee 
$ 
otal! Srainis 4;,joeth ce capercehrst oe eee $ 
Flour and milled products— 
Bran, shorts and middlings.............. ewt 
Cormineal Sigs: g5snt ata Sane ts coe See Sh 
Malton: aca senile octetecrs ate ae eee bras 
Oatmeal and rolled oats..............++++ tt 
Rice meal and rice flour.............0..+ b 


1921. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
102 51 793,172 3,000 
86 125 912,964 4,080 

- 265 972 - 

- 1,392 3,459 - 
134,711 1,616 370,918 84,155 
374,662 17,025 1,697,158 193,270 
14,843 220,464 529,124 - 
19,267 374,565 587,277 - 
386 4 2,441 - 

812 51 6,774 - 
394,827 393, 158 3,207, 632 187,330 
P22, 080 48,107 1,358,499] ~1,315,938 
7,902,013 171,226 8,299,099 6,244, 209 
- 376,661 377,230 - 
7,464 554,611 570, 252 73,748 
1,112,885 125,756 2,066,999 1,109,360 
188,774 15, 245 315,372 116,907 
514,239 74,565 751,520 946,276 

- 24,178 31,629 - 

= 5,810 7,405 - 
- 61,787 72,544 11,737 

- 46,175 52,565 3,871 
8,610,167 1,246,616) 10,373,443 7,385,011 
7,940,979 304,878 8,563,553 9,481,888 
10,561,195 472,033} 11,469,050 7,582,764 
20 12,282 14,376 200 

120 53,794 64,800 1,218 
19,976 247 , 884 271,838 83,822 
22,024 315,815 342,549 69,758 
2 8,616 17,560 2,280 
10 16,692 34,615 2,105 
7,096,419 4,765,202) 14,321,048] 20,735,804 
6,623,635 4,694,519} 14,152,033) 10,738,497 
613 2,402 56, 263 - 

2,415 9,395 241,092 - 
31,775 47,696 113, 262 15,976 
181,786 263,812 606,342 68,448 
166,600 278,200 2,357,384 - 
11,895 22,523 228, (a2 - 
1,108,789 717,086 3,201,430 1,110,899 
2,331,294 1,344,976 6,231,170 1,096,588 
29,294,612} 42,324,894) 129,215,157} 92,498,351 
73,489,796] 91,442,298] 310,952,138] 119,976,127 
93,224,170) 98,635,857| 344,317,521) 139,535,805 
4,670 719,948 819,781 4,791 
6,170 1,236, 851 1,481,097 3,957 
242 840 24,588 395 

2,000 hy (22 187,003 2,244 

39, 747 = 629,620 2 

39, 747 - 1,350, 201 - 
357, 241 3,544 397, 266 571,347 
2,096,098 19,709 2,343,965 2,214,820 
1,083,730 60, 250 1,360,068 1,064,640 
68,328 1,219 84, 298 22,572 


i el te 
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1922. 1923. 1924.1 ct 
Oo. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
312,550 472,735 44 1,349, 202 1,509, 763 - 2,852,877 3,192,491] 1 
687,467 849,285 54 2,696,400 2,866,351 - 4,902,077 5,335,668 
= 4 1 277 3,211 - 2,279 2,808] 2 
= ils 15 3,910 48,160 = 30,742 32,687 
20, 228 193,773 44,598 28,568 407,718 170,133 244,576 1,229,947) 3 
235,183 925,895 68,800 476,963 2,983,524 799,839 3,776,211 9,462,428 
157 4,616 = 59 2,596 5,082 9 6,699} 4 
3, 160 11,396 - 1,543 6,264 10,200 158 15,759 
87 » 2,100 212 31 870 215 938 1,949) 5 
177 3,658 443 92 2,027 452 5,521 7,633 
925,987} 1,790,249 69,312} 3,178,908] 5,906,326 810,491} 8,714,709} 14,854,175 
486,445 1,845,955 1,325,658 71,744 1,460,656 1,537, 996 54,042 1,653,206) 6 
2,381,419 8,854,379 5,842,200 325,385 6,452,044 6,739,347 244,879 7,271,683 
309, 145 309, 318 - 379,307 379,468 30 371,896 372; LUGE ve 
505,529 584, 825 85,836 503,684 595,720 20,4388 76,510 100,862} 8 
840,874 4,357, 932 259, 370 29,200 532,470 493,920 36,500 2,129, 759|| 9 
91,772 535,995 31,015 + 2,920 60,514 48,180 4,200 219,376 
322,705 1,295,725 648, 526 159, 267 850,385 786, 130 36,591 861,313} 10 
14,880 20,435 = 5,975 30,032 575 100 7,940) 11 
797 1,587 = il Ae 5, 835 86 32 920 
118,404 131,431 8,000 85,615 93,910 82,327 - 82,630] 12 
66,489 71,194 1,300 30,248 31,779 11,765 - 11,904 
3,677,859| 11,653,023} 6,608,877) 1,402,548) 8,375,745) 7,605,976 734,108} 8,838,174 
5,167) 12,580,979} 11,854,372 949,408) 14,584,005} 13,456,126 102,117} 15,001,492} 13 
3,018 9,821,087 7,441,853 507, 656 9,164,756 8,134, 592 54,601 9,143,397 
4,390 11,634 5,437 74,877 80,818 170 29,930 30,679] 14 
14, 257 32,302 15,535 233,408 250,428 850 90,208 93,093 
138, 922 403,300 129,117 214,801 525,424 176,158 392,811 589,471) 15 
137,360 362,023 104,587 178, 823 433,466 172, 935 326,478 517,402 
17,247 25,278 6,138 4,933 26,777 1,191 15,494) 19,745) 16 
20,240 30,074 4,933 7,318 27,757 1,072 15,066 20,268 
3,217,419] 36,195,127) 20,965,361 842,931] 29,022,347) 19,169,092 1,001,365) 23,348,698) 17 
1,446,014] 18,717,105} 10,113,856 412,742) 14,533,015 8, 937,399 489,198} 11,146,408 
20,885 84,258 - 3,168 55,484 =) 600 52,652} 18 
69, 941 265, 281 - 9,958 174,402 - 2,016 140,238 
154, 290 177,715 36,147 159,772 210,869 21,382 142,816 183,035} 19 
473,921 569, 653 117,100 419,717 582,444 72,809 386,385 520,318 
885 172,825 - - Dy Con 1,120,077 2,200 1,382,634] 20 
66 6,761 - ~ 258 50,853 39 56,803 
105,631 3,180,502 7,200,399 441,229} 10,129,350 5,301,524 916 6,823,416} 21 
97,597 3,526,639 5,664, 208 338, 183 8,152,876 3,305, 105 611 4,434,286 
16,592,797) 136,489,238] 166,846,960] 16,213,629] 215,074,566] 173,221,251) 21,228,507} 256,870,237) 22 
23,335,277] 179,990,730) 192,002,549] 18,828,694] 252,145,805] 177,742,273] 20,379,924] 267,758,559 
25,597,691) 213,321,665] 215,464,622) 20,936,454] 285,465,207] 198,417,888 —- 298,830, 772 
854, 829 954,616 7,394 1,725,023 1,924,522 3,620 2,304,520 2,383,652] 23 
939,910 1,103,899 7,160 1,917,732 2,194,326 6,458 2,954, 561 3,069,065 
- 19,348 - 32 29,249 - - 15,330] 24 
- 94,178 - 132 127,838 - - 68, 131 
30,549 124,583 - - 128,106 - - 243,151] 25 
63,625 237,510 - - 176,564 - = 284, 174 
12,710 651, 185 328,333 15,510 379, 237 515, 924 2,508 645,012] 26 
43,994 2,525,407 1,375,518 71,990 1,596,527 1,656,470 6,866 2,081,540 
240 1,064,880 323,000 - 323,000 1,007,420 = 1,007,420] 27 
34 22,606 7,690 - 7,690 16,340 - 16,340 


iUnrevised figures. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


Principal articles by classes. 


=e WO 7D 


CS Om SO OH 


J. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood )—con. 


Flour and milled products—concluded. 


Linger OLlthn so .qdqnneuacy dbodaunautcarosue brl. 
SCLEONIN ES a acge Metis ciate etal eteevereiseuleeiereiaa sects ae 
Wiheatilourisyceeerr cocurecs/ rece beh 
Allother meal ray. cxslesictee osteitis bt 


Total flour and milled products...... $ 


Bakery products and prepared food— 


Biscuitsiand broad ateeee sees see eee ewt. 
Cereal foods, prepared, all kinds......... 
Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli....... Ne 
Gornstarchittenc nic: ocrecusecmecnte antes lb. 
$ 
Potatolstanchiss.t.<sss setae comeinns sorters lb. 
$ 
Total grains, flours and kindred 
DPOGUCtS. 2525; ateeeeos ceases 
Oils, vegetable, and by-products— 
Oiloake, 3.5 Atenas chet lar claciaaes cwt. 
Oils, vegetable, NiO. .ceecse ss 6s oe see gal. 
$ 


Total oils, vegetable, and by-products $ 


Rubber and its products— 


Wastosya teres cet cp iabauae cat Ooi errers ewt. 
$ 
Belting so ek avec toate cosas lb. 
Bootsiand' Shoes: cet: «seer cmereee $ 
Clothing, including waterproofed $ 
WLOSO vasa Mehta ace etit sete sia alo ee es $ 
Tires for vehicles, pneumatic tire casings $ 
inner tubes.......... $ 
Sy ¢ solid rubber.. $ 
Mires spneumapics.. cccpe sass le tne $ 
All other mfs. of India rubber, n.o.p.. $ 
Total rubber and its products....... $ 
Seeds for sowing— 
CG Ver see es cis eis ete oasis ca eee bush. 
$ 
PLAX Ts 5G. cies beter olulas i orbeeretetata cota stetelosece ney bush. 
$ 
Gude: hs. Beh Motann tade nstteas tenes ents bush. 
$ 
‘Alltotherseeds,{n:0.p....ifcetecncre ac sett $ 
Total seeds for sowing................ $ 
Sugar, molasses, syrups and confectionery— 
Gontectionery..8:0y can ucte nace sence tee 
Maple'sugar errs sccandti on teeens tees lb. 
$ 
Maple -syrip ie scancies cote Seccean skies ee gal. 
$ 
Molasses. .cirancttierstecarctette cite mae sem setts gal. 
$ 
Sugar housesyrup..s eee eee ees gal. 
$ 


955 


95,879 


102,398 


1921. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
= 450 10,833 alive 

= 5,179 104,613 2,091 

7,763 1,122,483 1,152,385 - 
10,847 651,370 702,144 - 
2,746,780 1,187,750 6,017,032 4,737,020 
28,896,091} 12,023,090) 66,520, pa 33, 943,408 
- 345 855 4,889 
- 3,439 6,805 22,320 
31,119,281} 13,948,579} 72,780,616) 36,211,412 
- 3,571 9,038 7 

: - 29,944 139,532 158 
803,248 20,248 854, 254 773,292 
2,292,980 268 2,545,359 2,476,796 
269,598 48 299, 560 218,556 
1,720 6,410 34,009 - 

220 434 3,137 - 

- - 570 - 

_ = 63 = 
125,416,517) 112,635,110) 418,394,683) 176,739, 223 
89,799 13,850 195, 247 59,180 
296,044 38,453 663,834 143,517 
32 251,982 ~ 275,459 102 

125 146,261 197,482 235 
296,169 184,714 861,316 143, 752 
- 22,696 22,716 - 

- 133,316 133,516 =~ 

- 10,303 99, 359 - 

- 7,755 83,869 - 
457,561 2,684 1,524,969 212,491 
411 276 36, 534 1,172 
8,192 142,328 225,435 1,648 

252 9,550 62,475 z 
3,641,468 169,583 8,191,511 1,098,428 
100,399 199,748 581,219 14,332 
4,208,283 665,240; 10,839,528 1,328,174 
43,420 123,524 179, 255 20,365 
723,093 1,098,783 2,005,460 184, 229 
51,304 9,224 60,528 16,392 
357, 974 16,518 374,492 46,462 
1,388 81,130 93,690 1,200 
6,848 167,445 202,554 5,796 

432 23,142 28,562 17,398 
1,088,347) 1,305,888) 2,611,068 253, 885 
419,623 57,524 1,190,718 45,736 
18,924 7,979,970 7,999, 233 28,511 
5,499 1,956,637 1, 962, 258 4,409 
1,785 9,373 11, 254 768 
5,295 26, 162 31,767 2,054 

205 883,685 887,667 se 
470 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
No. 
United. All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries, 
- 1,502 285 il 286 135 - tis) a | 
- 9, 955 1,628 6 1,634 6,481 - 6,481 
385, 714 385,714 3,550 1,696,026 1,700,716 - 2,126,062 2,126,062) 2 
53,661 53,661 2,773 337,474 340, 894 - 529, 762 529,762 
570,567 7,414,282 4,723,527 612,564) 10,227,060 4,234,084 221,641) 11,714,929) 3 
3,824,832) 53,478,150) 27,174,526 3,883,424] 60,075,426] 22,188,665 1,335,795} 62,783,118 
244 6,395 9,553 198 9, 834 9,484 180 10,429) 4 
2,092 31,740 38,527 1,860 41,671 37,916 1,042 41,629 
4,928,148) 57,557,097; 28,607,822} 6,212,618] 64,562,570) 23,912,330] 4,828,026] 68,880,240 
1,582 5,291 - 1,078 4,811 6 1,246 6,206] 5 
16,596 84,346 = 11,001 69, 196 123 12,188 85, 265 
15,997 816,575 466,842 14,641 510,598 733,821 5,941 773,833| 6 
463 2,695,016 276,306 26,450 395, 784 63,410 3,780 174,989] 7 
63 240,642 20,985 2,763 32,343 4,291 269 14,182 
= 13,205 - = 9,890 = = 350,730] 8 
= 1,148 - 904 - 24,325 
= 30 = = = = 500 1,300} 9 
- 6 - - - - 30 94 
30,558,495| 272,021,479) 244,560,271) 27,177,477] 350,640,813) 223,068,453] 26,590,980| 363,608,711 
15,640 413,916 84,181 16,115 447 , 202 46,815 98,110 413,195} 10 
32,189 1,010, 152 200,500 40,058 1,084, 954 91,227 186, 986 835,546 
375,840 397, 923 = 123,504 178,095 20 106,834 385,964) 11 
73, 992 91,192 - 53,765 87,902 29 49,677 140, 254 
106,181 1,101,344 200,500 93,823 1,172,856 91,256 236,663 975,800 
17,192 17,192 - 34,343 34,343 236 15,378 15,614| 12 
62,623 62,623 = 90, 126 90, 126 1,182 65,731 66,913 
615 106,746 3,900 5,530 363,657 18,002 315 465,091) 13 
455 56,197 eo 1,583 177,304 9, 144 225 269, 243 
8,217 709,299 305,773 1,086 1,367,327 362,365 4,366 1,939,589] 14 
5,776 19, 253 178 39 9,442 = 150 17,242) 15 
122,255 143,589 403 85,519 117,836 6,050 62,197 139,073] 16 
= = 1,112,386 7,445 4,431,002 1,364,595 5,799 5,701,903) 17 
= = 91,440 44§ 403,881 136, 236 1,472 641,244) 18 
2,730 89,833 2,500 1,477 121,053 9,167 12,779 162,500] 19 
70,020 2,721, 819 - - = = = — | 20 
158, 937 259,196 13,465 51,341 214, 930 43, 268 23,065 273,531) 21 
431,013] 4,061,809) 1,527,520 239,064, 6,932,901) 1,932,007 175,784) 9,211,238 
229,110 258,401 73,058 197,648 304,908 59,779 330,780 437,781) 22 
1,546,933 1,809, 281 547,807 1,230,107 2,017,239 386,480 2,168,254 2,847, 837 
1,266 17,678 1,319 6 1,325 = 1,299 1,299} 23 
4,191 50,699 5,276 30 5,306 = 4,800 4,800 
83,479 86,339 577 56, 736 62,247 824 61, 165 67,479] 24 
316,420 326,369 3, 142 115,792 127,092 1,919 131,327 141,485 
20,950 43,337 18,014 10,815 44,859 16,699 9,555 34,475] 25 
1,888,494) 2,229,686 574,239| 1,356,744; 2,194,496 405,098} 2,313,936) 3,028,597 
29,124 440,174] ° 40,774 3,679 433,492 40,319 628 494,725] 26 
2,052,774 2,092,715 40,745 2,695,561 2,738,227 15,551 2,763,697 2,784,070| 27 
158,799 164,389 8,049 366, 106 374,457 3,612 540,528 545,415 
2,739 3,659 536 5,018 5,885 1,390 4,829 6,502) 28 
6,794 9,152 1,151 10,093 11, 954 2,709 10,830 14,137 
1,277,646 1,290,425 - 801, 166 801,968 64 611,221 615, 932] 29 
60, 104 66,007 - 21,292 21,889 126 47,431 50,785 
- - - - - = 2,218 2,218] 30 
- - - - - = 644 644 


1Unrevised figures. 
84111—30 
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12.— Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


No. Principal articles by classes. 


I. Agricultural and Wegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood) 
—concluded. 

Sugar, molasses, ete.—concluded. 


1" Sugen-allgkincsyn.O:pscscen acne oe come cree ie 
By) MSH TUDS  MCOsD uae ah oa cee ne eee cmos $ 
Total sugar, molasses, syrup and 
confectionery..............522205- 
Tea and coffee— 
34) Coffee and imitations {Of 211-6. 0ee lb. 
$ 
Tobacco— 
4 | Tobacco, unmanufactured................ pe 
DUE Wier: nee h en cater onck teeters oes als es css a ESE te 
GUS Cicarettesy: ait ccc tevo wis o.cdtire.ccoeriee ae Ib 
Galk Stems an Grcutpmg sre cenecinin etait ewt. 
$ 
83 VAN othertobacco: pe. cot esc taee cee lb. 
$ 
Total tobaceo.ck sie. mcitinkceeeoes cs $ 
Vegetables, fresh— 
9 Beets isu @atinekenmcnctatcncee AP ci ae ton 
$ 
10: *Potatoesesncenes ete se canee isan rs aor. bush 
$ 
“AL Ay STi sie Ae ear trsctatarorera etme aceasta eroetete io ahevorse oe 
12 All other vegetables, fresh............5.. $ 
Vegetables, prepared— 
13h Canned yeretables...caades.c. 20sec oe ie 
1455 Dirnedivecetabless;o:.cas.ccc oases ahee eee vs 
Total vegetables..................... $ 
‘Other vegetable products— 
Loe HH laxseed fm Ouphe a ase suspects orsinre ois oete he bush. 
$ 
16) |i) Hodders,other,nio:p Paasde. ao. o.asce es $ 
17 Groceries, all kinds, n.o.p..............0: $ 
Ssh Giimi chicle aiisas-wtoeety aia see ore 
19 No ENS ts DC er i crimes erty ee, hic IE arte ton 
3 
20 i ai lic) ose Mak Ora aes oe Reo sik Ae Fe 
ALAM Nuts, cree tie ieee Ra eetae nine oie Se ene ae oe 
P2u\e Llants) shrubs and treesusscy..ce ace eee $ 
23 Roots, herbs, bark, flowers, etc., for 
Medicinal Uses NiO. ai srosieictem ee letter le $ 
24 Seni prassesiand plantsaes. ne. .asee een: 
25°>| “Senega roots: hee ern seein en cto eons ne 
QGii lee DULA Wes tae sta ways ce Lictanee seiaran ae eR eee ee 
27 Vinegar . MM. Seatac tars ote ees gal. 
$ 
28 | Other agricultural products..........:... $ 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, fibres 
andiwood) (oe sees eae $ 


1921. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
1,124,142] 56,889,790} 65,706,539} 118,178,263 
247,161) .9,999,566] 11,837,930} 9,050,710 
5,481 - 11,454 19,257 
684,014) 12,135,768 | 15,136,525) 9,122,636 
- 4,118 13,473 - 
- 1,539 Seon - 
160,112 26,831 200, 153 340,487 
90,389 34,097 130,457 135, 784 
995 1 5,745 277 
2,820 8 13,288 1,350 
29,536 176 69, 861 - 
20,134 382 41,983 - 
70 5,559 5,653 88 
2,638 8,640 7,400 1,325 
3,464 5,597 13,514 147 
Bs 17/83 9,485 17,716 176 
119,154 47,612 210,844 138, 635 
- 11,502 11,502 - 
- 108,175 103,175 - 
- 4,204,684 5,036,769 = 
- 8,328,862] 9,657,612 - 
- 1,756,538} 1,786,755 -. 
- 444, 830 460,506 = 
363 105, 284 152, 123 383 
2,928,361 840,390} 4,779,126) 2,819,082 
274,040 39,312 408, 208 232,192 
- 209,541 219,005 1,500 
- 56, 964 59, 747 396 
274,403) 9,078,427) 10,841,366 232,971 
~ 1,348,591 1,348,591 - 
- 3,473,610] 3,473,610 - 
1,158 842,035 932,406 54,454 
1,894 2,558 113,020 48 
- 131,152 131, 152 - 
- 197,416 197,416 PEE ae 
374 162,763 179,398 4,076 
9,629 3,712,979 4,210,594 96,911 
19,265 26,976 75,308 769, 283 
18,492 20, 226 55,433 377,123 
17,880 15,538 35,272 22.840. 
4,330 4,298 9,123 file) 
412 88,971 97,074 497 
1,892 67,532 717532 1,833 
- 39,724 47,632 - 
26,687 236,834 268,363 10,564 
26,178 252,863 283,830 7,469 
- 6,909 7,042 140 
- 69,979 72,181 2,285 
- 64, 761 72,882 - 
- 21,721 25,220 - 
11,367 54,222 69,617 111,394 
141,169,556) 146,539,883) 482,140,444) 196,199,365 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United All United United All United United All 

States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
373,775| 140,883,112} 202,955,300 600,525} 292,441,281) 83,379,200 29,900] 115,720,595 
34,963] 10,922,436] 13,641,327 39,198] 19,755,985 8,744,604 8,344} 11,913,063 

- 19,299 11,516 = 11,539 a - 274 
289,784; 11,621,457} 13,702,817 449,368} 29,609,316) 8,791,370 603,405) 13,019,043 
eso 10,884 - 3,312 19,427 600 4,849 31,330 

374 3,456 - 1,058 5,751 159 1,685 9,844 
12,847 ‘471,991 892,482 10,421 1,100,007 1,164,061 13,775 2,055,337 
5,216 175,826 248, 374 6, 133 297, 923 295,116 6,569 375,582 

i 539 90 = 987 900 72 2,833 

24 2,399 486 = 3,220 3,112 270 9,832 

69 24,205 30 50 44,703 270 395 96,094 

262 24,743 80 124 25,798 56 217 72,667 
4,985 7,410 8 4,753 5,358 159 829 4,043 
4,526 37,975 133 3,998 12,902 2,988 2,258 17; 121 
6,733 13,158 - 12,760 18, 297 170 20,703 43,848 
11,279 18,686 - 20,222 Pier a 148 30,373 50,639 
21,307 259,629 249,073 30,477 367,114 301,429 39,687 525,841 
10,481 10,481 - 11,4380 11,430 = 10,762 10,762 
63,151 63,151 = 56,730 56,730 = 61,965 61,965 
1,822,004 O51 0D ,029 - 771,638 2,798,842 240 563,975 3,030,328 
1,204,620 2,936,676 - 456,588 1,887,075 195 536,762 2,856, 742 
1,648,803 1,664, 223 - 2,010,918 2,023,648 9,182 2,733,603 2,761,885 
456,044 461,633 = 309, 906 313, 167 1,875 624,749 634, 837 
212,472 242,454 100 88, 148 119,933 424 109, 987 159,480 
1,539,644 4,745,397 5,422,178 3,659,093} 11,033,167} 10,629,278 4,327,717] 16,606,115 
58,379 321,635 538,304 165,686 841,401 867,916 204,681 1,193,450 
21,960 25,595 7,200 116,000 132,875 - = 1,164 
4,590 5,419 360 8,120 11,033 = - 351 
1,999,256 4,030,968 538, 764 1,085,173 3,229,339 870,416 1,538,144 4,906,825 
3,615,835 8,615,835 - 2,494,062 2,494,062 71,536 2,482,206 2,553, 742 
6,564,372 6,564,372 = 5,500, 547 5,500,547 139,850 5,379, 295 5,519, 145 
357,313 424,530 43,175 409, 381 554, 726 65,651 941,829 1,055,072 
2,688 125,838 - 1,35§ 98,071 - 1,269 44,429 
1, 122 11,122 - - = = m4 - 
3,396 3,396 - - = = = - 
19,435 31,287 29,035 14,585 58,300 = = - 
347,104 650,379 500,881 161,065 927,143 - - - 

- 780,515 621, 299 130 636,719 897,648 - 898, 857 

= 379,668 216,653 20 217,807 352,663 - 353,006 

27,458 50, 955 - 15, 58& 15,944 - 5,307 5,885)" 
7,013 12,860 - 4,811 4,896 - 1,217 1,340 
83,666 87,025 862 211,621 215,944 476 420,326 424 231 
39, 249 44,156 10,376 74,048 87,232 16,006 70,070 88,706 
21,831 33,389 180 28,553 47,931 - 44,948 63,043 
156,683 181, 894 18, 984 363,210 415,018 54,718 236,373 383,505 
108,097 124, 748 12,655 244,543 281,032 33, 168 139,320 229, 275. 
2,424 2,826 225 12,82& 13,297 248 22,051 22,633 
21,256 27,674 3,807 80,601 87,055 2,681 129,797 136,970 
64,322 66, 957 - 176,197 178,056 = 59,617 61,802 
20,406 21,848 - 49,718 50,616 - 24,685 25,643 
112,068 305,890 8,900 119,871 249,405 = = - 
47,587,209] 317,578,963) 268,828,862} 41,891,873] 407,760,092) 244,840,466] 51,335,858| 430,932, 150 


1Unrevised figures. 
84111—304 
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12. Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No: Principal articles by classes. lonired Wnited All ited 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
UW. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres). 
Animals, living, for improvement of stock— 
Bilin cCartles sa e.eas yaee Cee bee na ere es No. - 1,270 1,342 - 
$ - 616,337 635,662 - 
BANS SUR OULEDVE Ato eca cen seh eC ee eae No. 28 12,018 12,332 79 
$ 450 63,091 64,897 895 
Fle aS OSD is cis teetiehaeee ta daa ae eo aa No. - 1,027 1,085 - 
J $ - 64,055 66,025 - 
AA esG Swine... ead ecw. Nae One No. - 62 6S = 
$ = 6,775 7,323 - 
Other animals, living— 
5 . Cattle, one year old or less, n.o.p....... No. - (Es 72,822 - 
$ - 1,473,222 1,474,521 - 
6 ~ Cattle, over one year old, n.o.p......... No. 131 221,275 223,68° 35,418 
$ 19,350} 19,759,329) 19,989,370 4,139,391 
WILE A ELOTSCS MR Res ree EMERY 5 8c: ae Bo No. 50 2,925 3,626 - 
$ 11,100 651, 129 780,977 - 
8 POulitnyan:O. perc. .)aer eke aes eee nee No. - 706, 806 707,303 - 
x $ = 780,510 781,280 - 
9 oes) CSCO} oan 6 MER GA RerAemerene curt No. - 183,634 185,382 VAs 
$ - 1,700, 992 1,717,734 13,230 
LORS GIS Wine stoi. oo aoe ee ce oer ee No. - 329 1,179 - 
$ - 5,333 14, 202 - 
11 | * All other animals, living, n.o.p........... $ 4,050 326,457 351,672 315 
Total animals, living.............. $ 34,959} 25,447,233} 25,883,663 4,153,831 
12 |Bones, horns, hoofs and their products...... $ - 319,668 320,505 - 
Vishery products, n.o.p.— 
13 | Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and 
GUSKTHResh tree re carton Lite bane pes ewt- 46, 261 46,270 234 
- 203,119 203,245 1,110 
14 Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and cusk, 
Gry: Bal COGL uy h nee oe Anan, Socegerenee ewt 1,678 96,217 553,918 761 
$ 15,122 957,074 6,049,377 4,259 
15 Codfish; haddock, pollock, hake and 
cusk, wet salted and pickled........... ewt - 145, 931 146,312 
$ 830,508 834, 187 
16 | Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and 
Cushy, SINOKEO..2.2 8 nina ses ane Sas ewt. - 13, 960 14,444 124 
$ - 147,526 154,807 1,282 
17 Codfish, boneless, canned, ete.........-.. cwt. 79 16,345 18,090 - 
$ 4,054 231,478 262,735 16 
Total codfish, haddock, pollock, 
hake and cusk.................. $ 19,176) 2,369,705) 7,504,351 6,667 
$312) PieTalibutsiresheerraecice rami. ccc eee ewt. - 55, 636 55, 695 941 
$ - 912,046 913,085 16,690 
19 Herrines treshorirozena, ene... 7 eset cewt. - 377,679 377,009 - 
$ - 1,058,039 1,058, 124 - 
20.| Stelenring pickled sar pecer eho feeeen tae Ais cwt. - 40,015 124,873 - 
$ - 177,055 496 , 232 - 
21 PT enningncanne ices. euRiwr tenes rhe area aie ewt. - 1,545 20,588 6 
$ - 18,710 274, 354 79 
22 erring. smolkedun ye .oaee chiar: Coens cwt. 17 54,963 65,074 - 
$ 83 313,364 389,791 - 
23 EP ELerrin a .Cryasal ted anne el eee ewt. ~ 7,812 561,675 -. 
$ - 16, 282 991,309 = 
Total herring: Fea eeu. o se aaeek a $ 83] 1,583,450} 3,209,810 79 
24 >| SWhobstersyiresha,. 0: 2 satem cisvants ain cetststes> tay cwt. - 52,643 52,643 - 
$ - 1,033,738 1,033,738 = 
20 Pa oODSbET  CANNEG2..\ clarity oct tote ee ors cwt 23,446 31,462 66,585 33,249 
$ 2,006,994 2,230,393 5,179, 569 1,797,467 
Totalilobsterss) hss ees $ 2,006,994) 3,264,131) 6,213,307) 1,797,467 
126 \.|'* Mackerel fresh: cn. ste nev esialcle arerletaees ais cwt. - 48,141 48,141 - 
$ = 573, 712 573,712 - 
27 Mackerel} pickled teeae.4 ona.teactecs 2... cwt. - 28,410 61,298 = 
4 $ - 293,454| 564,228 - 
Totalimackerel'.ccs- oe eae $ - 867,166' 1,137,940 - 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


1 Unrevised figures. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 

United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
664 667 - 498 542 - 671 781 
267,980 272,085 - 117,422 128,072 - 144,625 188,720 
8,254 8,444 50 6,270 6,581 23 8,772 9,110 
56,687 58,033 792 48,661 50,877 290 37,330 39,102 
1,011 1,023 = 629 629 - 744 883 
34,217 34,417 - 24,262 24,262 - 32,414 42,794 
66 75 = 438 448 - 124 217 
3,910 4,251 - 16, 256 LA LI - 5,200 8,475 
51,257 51,334 - 29,125 29,198 = 25,175 25,322 
413,188 413,855 = 257,529 258,031 = 264,431 265,471 
121,060 161,483 25,758 199,272 229 ,237 59,486 $8 ,322 164,063 
2,299,633 7,852,111 2,809, 796 5,609, 995 8, 742,373 6,287,815 3,683,836] 10,398,367 
2,129 2,201 = 1,477 1,863 8 1,945 2,447 
517,518 535,428 == 220,893 278,178 13 7s) 317,361 391,382 
839,753 840,450 = 596,427 597,200 - 588, 131 589,707 
797,481 798,401 - 541, 339 542,241 - 495,479 496,719 
97,119 100, 350 - 73,691 75,154 - 27,579 29,343 
535,612 562,452 = 463,988 473,798 - 195,218 207,696 
2,449 3,109 - 1,184 1,857 - 324 1,494 
60,059 67,548 = 21,896 28,038 - 4,460 14,600 
484,286 486.906 4,782 771,128 777,925 2,658 1,231,638 1,238,051 
6,470,571| 11,085,487 2,815,370 8,093,322| 11,320,966 6,291,938 6,441,992) 13,291,377 
82,582 84,357 560 126,977 134,431 = 98,029 106, 125 
41,302 41,566 - 12,739 13,268 70 12,136 12,336 
154,001 155,557 = 53, 169 56, 729 Oo 46,550 47,771 
148, 335 780,063 437 132,533 679,869 823 130,840 619,592 
1,002,734 6,113, 206 3,381 974,629 5,283,636 6,748 926,632 4,326,619 
154, 900 156, 949 = 138, 262 140,716 = 60,900 60,912 
658,004 669,875 = 562,507 575,018 - 292,797 292,822 
13,850 14,348 9 13,499 13, 967 8 14,872 15,875 
139,750 146,541 90 121,667 127,451 87 141,055 151,677 
13,889 14,022 - 14,585 14,731 54 17,061 17,186 
160.034 162,028 = 151, 953 153,556 974 181,521 183, 256 
2,114,523 7,247,207 3.471 1,863, $25 6,196,399 8,162 1,588,555 5,002,145 
65,165 66,339 - 56, 354 56,559 - 33,382 33,536 
835.166 854, 992 = 751,482 753,667 ~ 517,821 520,171 
213,267 218,312 = 274,733 274,818 = 264, 100 264,400 
396, 607 396, 860 = 483,372 483,779 723,817 726,327 
51,475 108, 182 = 35,855 89,894 - PAR SOY 72,441 
212,152 398, 689 - 116,201 263,908 - 100,735 201,824 
457 11,740 76 563 16,757 362 218 14,990 
3,850 93,339 404 4,566 144,590 2,075 11,528 160,390 
26,219 47,085 62 52,955 66,851 - 36, 915 48,128 
109, 153 201,064 443 192,177 254,056 = 172, 106 224,229 
40 648, 574 8 17 642,229 = 13 1,090,574 
453 1,000,427 47 127 1,031,601 - 99 1,935,049 
722,245 2,090,379 894 796 , 443 25,177,934 2,075 1,008, 235 3,247,729 
72,926 72,926 - 42,252 42,252 - 50,525 50,525 
1,403,257 1,403, 257 = 1,041,713 1,041,713 - 1,320,652 1,320,652 
15,691 72,440 33,358 20,205 76,227 30,773 22,003 65,593 
736,521 3,756,443 21481791" 2°215, 854 4,807,714 2,002,168 1,490,367 4,467,629 
2,139,778 5,159,700 2,143,779 2,257,567 5,849,427 2,002,168 2,811,019 5,788,281 
58,915 58,915 16 104, 868 104,884 - 60,750 60,750 
560,074 560,074 96 858, 143 858, 239 - 433,300 433,300 
29,651 44,066 = 44,906 70,385 - 17,945 54,847 
268,061 383,617 = 397,483 529,819 = 134, 826 297,908 
828,135 943,691 96 1,255,625 1,333,058 = 568,126 731,298 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres)—con. 
Fishery products, n.o.p.—concluded. 
1 OW Sterns occ tse erat eo ere eee cons $ = 5,961 6,369 36 
git Salmon, freshvand trozens..- a7 sanher eae cwt. 2,004 75,635 87,168 8,875 
Saal 60,460 656,380 743 , 812 244 436 
3 Salinony SUNOKea ate seen ieee ein bee ewt. 40 87 135 = 
$ 640 1,517 2,344 - 
4 -BSotrr oni Cannegs wc teeta ern e meee ewt. 168,657 12,285 308,578 159,004 
s 5,584,566 237,018 7,580,977 3,473,776 
5 Salmon, dry salted (chum).............. ewt. - 226 56,873 - 
$ - 2,295 131,160 - 
6 ‘SPyiaavorckanopkel ilove. sasha Gina MAR at eres aS ewt. 173 8,979 10,978 if 
$ 4,904 183 ,568 207,367 50 
q Salmon or lake trout, fresh....7.......... Cwt. - 29,842 29 , 842 = 
$ = 363, 758 363,758 - 
8 Sea fish wovnervireshe. ayes eee a ya netne ewt. _ 12,008 12,008 - 
$ - 31,080 31,080 - 
9 Sea fish: other pickled... 2.c.cs-«<-0ee. ewt. 50 159 209 18 
$ . 600 1,882 1,932 90 
10 | Sea fish, other, preserved................ cwt. = 475 489 2 
$ = 9,692 9,904 150 
11 SIMLCLGST Sets erica a mide ice hae en mores cwt. - 59,921 59,921 - 
$ - 774,359 774,359 - 
De ish> Dalim r hac cio ae eeaien ae ay teres $ aa 50,874 51,285 - 
13 SIMA MO LMOT ae aac Wes cee sah tce tok ake $ = 8,330,229 3,330,229 1,457 
Tar Rnhibees ne Bere oes «tera ee eet en soe ewt. - 63,293 63 , 293 - 
$ - 324,858 324,858 - 
Rota ASIN histo oes eee $ 7,679,338] 15,286,047] 33,180,003 5, 54,898 
15 |\Other fishery products. ..aees sn. ces ieee $ 3,085 197,123 200,361 100 
Total fishery products, n.o.p....... $ 7,682,422) 15,485,17¢] 33,330,864) 5,540,998 
Furs, hides, leather and their products— 
16 UPS ROP ESSCU sen ea Ane ct teee eite eee $ 20,701 39,309 168,215 13,119 
Furs, undressed— 
17 Beaver SKINS Geshe Petes cae ote No. 42,103 106 , 684 150,190 51,257 
$ 1,002,343)- 2,186,864 3,185,934 1,002,800 
18 Fox skins, black and silver............. No. 546 3,600 4,471 860 
$ 148,334 648, 548 888, 104 172,704 
19 Pox skins, others rac cheeses sobre. ke No. 8,937 20,106 30,621 15,492 
$ 341,539 434,183 845,290 475 , 862 
20 Marten skingy-ariscs cis coutene tects aaa No. |’ 14,361 28,403 42,987 19,658 
$ 446,181 838, 824 1,296,110 551,844 
a1 Mitnik. Sins 88h Aer, sy. aca tie sone eee No. 25,406 71,673 97,125 43,133 
$ 281,976 759,814 1,042,341 506,478 
22 AN GUEY ca sich ofl gh tsper nee Gea Ce Bhai oh SU @ No. 390,748 860,442} 1,253,558 629,420 
; $ Loe 1,630,875 2,379,855 943 , 702 
23 Seal skinseey.n.c ute Suan ee anki ome No. 875 2,351 3,613). 2,458 
$ 20,962 10,91 33,736 52,098 
24 UTES GINS win OL Devoe tae ce vat vernon sa oe $ 535,63 | 1,472 ,23° 2,059,691 548,081 
25 Furs, manufactured....... Sy dt HRM OE 1 $ 146,078 35,938 331,168 62,773 
POCA LUPS eee oe eee eee $ 3,616,493]  &dus,5ui| 12,250,444) 47329, 461 
264 hades and: Sicins aOeD a. eee tees ree gs 17,874 4,708,612 4,732,207 47,686 
Leather, unmanufactured— 
27 Elarnessileatiiersmuies sie cL nner neces $ 3,655 416,559 435 ,076 25,031 
28 Soleveatihen tate. asnsc Mca Meets aes lb. 237,369 828,859 1,391,510 1,738,903 
$ 184,151 429,568 870, 183 516,140 
29 Wipperleat her! vecncc oes etme eee $ 2,189,945 797 , 284 3,397,075 1,149,446 
30 | Other unmanufactured leather............ $ 63,178 337,678 436,094 7,530 
Leather, manufactured— 
31 IBGOLS ANC SMOCSa ate nn near et Goleman $ 904,078 276,015 1,441,338 82,764 
32 iblarness andusaddienryncsc: uses eee $ 8, 564 119,423 144,786 155 
33 Other manufactures of leather............ $ 23 543 276,196 356,817 B2ar 
Total leathery. i220 :0oh ene cae eee $ 3,372,014) 2,652,725) 7,081,369} 1,786,318 
Ba» ERB Ne Fee cop eer ree cry See rete eare eke MEG $ 195 226,105 226,365 1,453 
Meats, fresh— é 
36 | HBech, Tréshseeney coe ance eee tte eee ewt. 88,838 358,383 519,994 57,978 
$ 1,262,349} 5,829,181) 8,331,298 662,313 
36 Mutton‘and liambofresh..... ..s:+.<s..0ee ewt. - 62,421): ' 64,055 7,730 
$ = 1,595,111 1,626,792 1225177 
37 Pork fresh tas acs .n eee nant ee ewt. 2,948 9,338 16,014 759 
$ 75,738 316,151 493 , 220 14,000 
38 Poultry and game, dressed or undressed... §& 12,763 523,128 585 , 859 127,575 
Meats cured, canned or otherwise prepared— 
29 | Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides.... cwt. 974,228 5,997 982 ,338 986,623 


$ 31,201,380 203,960! 31,492,407! 22,873,449 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


- 1Unrevised figures. 


No. 


we 


eco wort fF oO > WH 


10 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United All United United All United United All 

States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
3,799 4,396 - 1,189 1,504 134 4,016 4,741 
96,830 106,702 7,150 89,142 96,773 13,1380 83,602 98 , 207 
735 , 064 993 ,373 149,018 778,158 934,172 224,593 817,964 1,060,146 
115 647 - 2,049 2, 101 1 4 368 

1,951 7,306 5 47,710 48 588 5 77 9,489 
5,449 436 , 2389 62,284 5,920 321,969 152,631 7,093 540,635 
18,457 6,483, 252 1,358,405 178,965 4,489,509 3,480,153 145,871 7,124,070 
5,082 84,234 - 143 133,348 - 5,716 132,075 
8,768 221,588 - 1, 132 376,776 18,400 424 382 
9,521 14,570 10 16,857 22,276 - 12,326 19,117 
181,278 231,355 294 347,007 399,460 - 205,649 284,872 
31,141 31,141 - 31,071 31,071 - 34,344 34,344 
346,569 346,569 - 304, 194 304,194 - 337,974 337,974 
4,156 4,193 - 31,860 32,108 168 27,288 27,876 
29,575 29,953 - 32,871 34,557 702 55,748 58,340 
375 470 - 136 193 = 344 402 

1,649 2,105 = 643 1,438 - 2,641 8,042 
108 112 238 267 1,252 - 137 714 

1,856 2,030 11,100 4,073 22,311 - 1,633 3,483 
82,655 82,655 - 56,446 56,446 - 84,168 84,170 
1,064,388 1,064,388 - 803 ,009 803 ,009 - 1,209,079 1,209, 103 
65,405 65,405 - 41,000 41,000 - 51,421 51,421 
3,336,308 8,523,044 4,792 3,429,920 3,561,120 = = = 
33,979 33,979 = 24 , 868 24,868 = 26,145 265145 
118,844 118,844 - 119,354 119,354 - 132,685 132,685 
12,572,061) 29,339,887 3,671,854) 13,014,288) 27,502,468 5,709,077) 13,194,914) 39,448,775 
34,133 41,070 3,348 42,743 55,249 188 83,306 98,600 
12,606,194) 29,380,957 3,675,202) 13,057,038| 27,557,717 5, 700,265) 13,278,220) 39,547,375 
13,955 41,013 24,548 48,194 86,053 80,902 7,748 76,861 
144, 686 195,943 59,104 154,304 213,806 52,468 151,818 205 , 278 
2,680,015 3,682,815 1,100,798 3,045, 632 4,152,173 815, 733 2,605,517 3,486,048 
4,948 5,902 1,557 3,264 5,051 3,850 2,318 (Paes 
865, 763 1,053 , 933 202,567 332,476 557 , 834 424 453 219,327 787,662 
26,907 42,728 14,493 49, 184 64,598 49 828 86,544 137,184 
476,193 959 , 402 447 623 864,165 1,327,782 1,620,432 1,600,975 3,237,676 
34,102 538,825 14,056 26, 226 40 ,420 16,948 33,134 50,155 
878,060 1,431,071 307,886 587,433 898,454 376,041 751,117; 1,128,960 
1275561 171,340 47,362 137,980 187,355 64,474 157, 234 226,385 
1,270,564 1,785,764 455 ,374 1,094,782 1,574,532 634,047 1,515,345 2,198,383 
1,705,787 2,347,389 934 , 226 2,362,006 3,348,397 979 ,037 2,036,139 3,113,756 
2,403 ,952 3,365, 286 1,600,887 3,527,784 5,198,682 1,261,185 2,816,639 4,215,481 
1,798 4,256 723 2,741 3,464 4,042 1,199 5,241 
4,400 56,498 10,571 13, 883 24,454 55,458 3,393 58,851 
1,882,044 2,460,568 618,780 1,824,359 2,472,314 885 ,329 2,218,657 3,130,707 
51,301 141,849 17,225 36,482 92,466 32,374 23 644 134,094 
10,526,247} 14,978,199 4,785,759) 11,375,190} 16,384,744 6,135,954) 11,762,862] 18,404,728 
3,936,788 4,027,427 62,173 7,226,747 7,399,951 59,858 5,326,279 5,654,153 
~ 330,518 360, 248 1,146 662,290 668 , 072 410 515,257 525,033 
3,715,634 5,614,385 542,831 3,148,187 4,061,657 1,782,888 3,912,046 6,229 227 
1,126,450 1,710,518 176,098 1,014,446 1,343,830 499,957 1,453,411 2,165,559 
1,125,604 2,344,024 772,792 1,692,469 2,581,129 588,554 2,094,201 2,825,374 
304,831 350,410 4,251 124,092 131,360 16,329 100,409 117,615 
162,859 272 ,346 16,740 65,453 130,034 29,072 121,352 304,913 
31,194 34,359 116 PAPAS 27,475 145 53,110 61,121 
84,010 99,880 24 286 111,432 150,686 14,699 334,008 365 ,374 
3,165,461 5,171,785 995,429 3,691, 413 5, 032, 586 1,149,166 4,671, 748 6,364, 989 
135 ,522 186,975 2,127 249,645 255,241 1,479 277,169 279, 250 
216,478 283 ,566 79 ,878 182,640 290, 285 40,014 137,571 203 ,594 
2,550,093 3,324,037 530,301 2,156,747 2,932,573 273 ,603 1,780,528 2,307,903 
69,988 78,970 - 35,022 36,101 295 15, 547 17,161 
1,198,783 1,342,146 - 827,426 847 , 233 5,890 374,778 403 , 860 
7,146 10,493 1,034 5,486 7,586 453 8,111 12,410 
175,478 229,442 17,576 145,021 179,731 7,681 220,994 277,877 
750,490 916,347 122,254 629,183 815,317 113, 606 208,112 367,067 
1,404 992,080 1,008,183 1,680 1,015,901 985,601 3,529 996,245 
47,991! 23,012,480! 29,364,762 44,257| 22,536,397! 17,876,255 89,103! 18,113,755 
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12. Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
{f. Animals and Animal Products (except : 
chemicals and fibres )—concluded 
Meats cured, canned or otherwise prepared—con. 
1 | “Beef; pickledjsim barrels... 5. -..0950-.00" ewt. ~ 1,994 15,072 37 
$ = 29,764 173,291 512 
2 Canzied meatsHeno- Diets sees eee lb. 283,732 85,739 437,239 690,004 
$ 168,101 35 , 287 220,437 207,583 
3 |, sHxtracts:of fiuldibeeios io.c5.cnneecr 6 ere lb. 10,642 6,891 20,987 - 
$ Woe 4,070 13,873 - 
AS MePorks, diny: Ral ve ciens ser eas atte eee ta ee ewt. 1,096 394 9,125 2,087 
$ 33 ,676 6,599 198,502 33,534 
5 BPRorkspickledmintbarrels ee man. coe oer ewt. 44 806 6,118 - 
$ 1,160 15,246 110,750 - 
G | PAIL otheritmedtetmsocss..aee ctv se See lb. 3,107,218} 2,568,483) 11,060,647} 3,136,585 
$ 399,165 439 , 605 1,255,091 304,239 
Motalimedts: hota eee eee $ 33,162,064) 8,998,102} 44,501,520) 24,345,322 
Milk and its products— 
7 GreamaiLeshi neers wet ot: UN G8, Cee gal, 1,279,195 1,279,195 - 
§ - 1,987,461 1,987,461 - 
8 Mant kasbresines opp... <3, 0ob ea denae eee oben gal. = 1,508,618 1,508,618 - 
: $ - 412,916 412,916 = 
9 WUE SI ee oar tec ee rg lb. 2,098,716 5,993 , 786 9,739,414 8,713,709 
$ 1,016,935 3,156,951 5,128,831 1,444,657 
10 GR GGS Gey MEA GSS ores. te Se ee tee lb. | 122,652,290 641,950} 133,620,340} 125,942,940 
cy 34,024,595 184,883) 37,146,722} 24,007,726 
11 Milk, condensed, canned, preserved, ete. Ib. 21,904,938} 14,919,288] 49,147,451} 16,180,302 
$ 3,644,723 2,352,319 8,187,937 2,276,575 
Total milk and its products...... $ 33,686,253] 8,094,530) 52,863,867) 27,728,958 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
12 | Animal oils, neat’s foot, ete.............. gal. 13 , 262 50 16,440 8,112 
$ 39,667 1,071 45,947 14,987 
13 Codliver oilkescae. os, athe On one nee gal. = 90,231 98 303 211 
$ - 82,073 87,427 105 
14 S Galliorl ety see tote nee eee ice aes gal. - 2,298 2,298 - 
$ = 2,349 2,349 - 
15 Wihsllo tox tea: ss. ioe city enh eee ome gal. - 78,542 78,542 - 
$ = 95,454 95,454 - 
16 Ot beratishrouseretns cui atiheeo teens fe acne gal. - 96,462 96,462 
$ - 65, 789 65,789 
Other fats, greases and waxes— 
17 Grease and grease scraps......«-......++.- ewt. 113 21,170 21,672 1,246 
$ 2,149 104,579 108,917 7,830 
18 NENG amy Neamt oo NST cee Ae oy oes tect en cwt. 12,612 1 30,961 32,530 
$ 202 ,990 15 617,334 471,266 
19 Lard compounds and substitutes......... ewt. 86 22 26384 - 
$ 2,424 511 57,095 ~ 
Pi Sal i DEO cate en Ad Renee ih 7 ne, 8 ewt. - 18,512 18,964 44 
$ = 165,396 172,146 351 
21 Wake dans eae Sty ane eee, eee lb. 24,356 76,471 102,173 10,288 
$ 6,594 37,270 44,267 2,160 
Total oils, fats, greases and waxes $ 253, 824 554,507) = 1, 296, 725 496, 699 
Other animal products— 
22 1 OY eeok RAN be AE LS (ele RAR ga ek SEL nd doz. 6, 266,169 191,258 6,579, 853 3,917,870 
§ 4,229,608 118,513 4,425 ,856 1,839,880 
23 Glueiandieluestockeesnsaee nner cee $ 2,770 141,728 145,599 1,086 
PEt MELONEY 2 srec ree te eA ae ie ene ete re lb. 60 36, 164 36, 929 1,245 
$ 20 8,996 9,195 162 
25 Dalsssercasinege oes tn eee ence ieee $ 138 , 682 296,069 579,674 93 , 755 
26 DP aut SiS hi 3, eee ee Sane ere ee ee $ = 18,329 18,329 - 
27 TANKS © Ohne etn een ee ey ee ewt. - 232,641 232,681 - 
$ - 554,506 554,706 - 
28 | Other animal products, n.o.p............. $ 33,311 120,755 159,549 3,359 
Total Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres)....... $ 91,291,301! 75,751,046' 188,359,957! 70,368,968 
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1922. 1923. 1924.1 . 
oO. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
4 483 - 247 1,173 = 878 2,180} 1 
46 5,676 = 4,175 9,172 = 8,487 19,281 
3,446 708 ,321 163,276 = 179,632 93 , 268 539 130,983} 2 
1,288 213,397 52,969 = 56,151 31,027 191 39,540 
2,273 2,561 = 2,650 3,144 - 4,268 4,736) 3 
3,510 3,606 = 5,694 5,872 - 8,278 9,002 
600 12,345 13,743 - 13,751 21,023 - 22,361] 4 
5,965 155,587 222,938 - 223 ,056 289 ,086 = 315,798 
331 6,410 = 19 5,368 = = 4,306] 5 
1,908 68,679 = 333 48 895 = = 39,123 
1,180,551 5,836 , 288 3,231,479 1,425,713 7,194,298 2, 782 ,087 1,252), 756 8,177,157| 6 
163 ,930 ' §55,150 222,421 224,177 590, 267 167,717 227,065 611,151 
4,899,482) 29,826,547) 23,533,221 4,037,013} 28,244,664) 18,764,865 2,917,531) 22,594,357 
1,671,678 1,671,678 1,712,241 1,712,241 - 2,783 , 866 2,783,866] 7 
2,479,080 2,479 ,080 2,793 ,937 2,793 , 937 - 4,632,030 4,632,030 
1,391,299 1,391, 29° 856,039 856,039 = 2,191,395 2,191,395] 8 
311,922 311,922 = 189,301 189,301 - 443,546 443 546 
3,032,939 8,480,591] 17,527,607 2,423,086] 21,994,578 4,371,197 6,394,927| 13,648,968} 9 
1,080,357 3,224,390 6,429 ,378 979 , 888 8,243,138 1,522,145 2,418,375 5,070,691 
2,969,750] 133,849,760} 106,550,400 5,902,300] 114,548,900 1,103,816 33,479 1,167,770} 10 
464,189} 25,440,322) 19,428,127 984,084] 20,828,234) 22,153,209 589,098} 23,426,282 
4,894,690] 34,042,679] 11,179,488 7,334,155} 30,334,891) 13,158,445] 10,861,394} 48,955,003} 11 
844, 888 5,085,110 1,006 , 168 895,305 3,244,913 1,269,808 1,491,058 5,577, 265 
5,141,848) 36,542,237] 26,863,673 5,843,796) 35,300,804) 24,945,162 9,577,155) 39,152,862 
6,255 136,132 1,267 1,231 62,193 6,118 = 96,173] 12 
2,992 146,355 4,593 385 69 , 680 8,346 = 110,988 
199,213 203 , 823 = 217,362 221,640 = 102,076 106,327] 18 
77,950 79,942 - 101,228 102,859 = 54,858 56,912 
8,609 18,393 9,414 9,494 = 8,389 8,380) 14 
4,808 12,116 = 4,117 4,137 = 5,058 5,058 
65,357 65,357 145,096 108, 290 253,386 154,246 318,958 473,204] 15 
27,108 275108 71,669 Sua 103 ,440 45,412 170,099 215,511 
101,235 101,825 - 74,337 74,359 - 127,475 130,730] 16 
21,372 Pale ar = 24,315 24,328 = 40,814 42,062 
38 , 349 40,760 301 23,148 26,836 984 7,957 14,157} 17 
152,954 169,126 2,104 93 ,909 123 ,898 8,441 18,889 70,065 
19 47,959 30, 667 134 42,633 17,542 12 53,342] 18 
241 686 ,394 442 988 1,641 595,115 245,450 214 745,705 
= 11,850 1,746 = 29,071 = - 29,454] 19 
~ 156,373 21,300 = 376,070 8 4 392,309 
15,653 16,426 = 14,092 14,639 792 10,597 12,405} 20 
17,525 82,806 - 108,016 111,915 4,954 76,153 89,127 
34,320 45 643 - 16,276 16,523 2,993 3,684 7,083] 21 
7,766 10,276 - 3, 682 3,736 210 982 1,304 
372, 716 1,392, 267 542, 654 369, 064 1,515,178 $12,821 367,071) 1,729,041 
311,271 4,399 534 3,158,070 290 ,489 3,613,531 2,543 ,510 141,379 2,890,509] 22 
126,851 2,039,352 1,251,010 98,181 1,410,444 902,576 49,458 1,027,141 
123,536 125,100 126 59,990 61,225 280 17,073 17,723] 23 
70,590 74,107 7,130 54,819 116,353 295 , 641 55,873 513,038} 24 
12,268 12,840 1,091 8,554 13 ,520 34,473 7,872 54,561 
305,595 536 , 803 94,393 322,593 531,651 113,792 372,922 607,970] 25 
9,413 9,413 - 22,398 22,488 = 16,411 16,411] 26 
256,877 260,377 = 291,764 291,986 = 299,707 300,625] 27 
308 ,060 314,396 - 491,894 492,655 - 472,494 475 427 
128 , 220 134,578 5,473 151,308 163,377 9,179 176,278 189,769] 28 
48,391,355' 135,798,720! 64,628,261 55,225,166 135,841,642! 64,421,808 55,800,064 140,423,284 


1Unrevised figures. 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
It. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
Cotton and its products— 
1) POottonrwashern kee sce scien eh tte cwt. = 887 1,014 - 
- 17,302 18,890 - 
2 Gotton clotiine: -2:.as2-8 chao nee $ 343, 799 29,697 1,728, 166 99,498 
3 | Cotton fabrics and cotton duck........... yd. 209, 276 20,029 1,734,619 46,870 
$ 274,093 22,210 783,072 24,735 
4 Manufactures of. cotton, n.O.p............- $ 71,626 112,606 313,289 30,739 
Total cotton and its products...... $ 689,518 181,815} 2,843,417 154,972 
Flax, hemp, jute and their products— 
in| Mele Le aren ht cis b Oye, eet eerie ree $ 580,863 404,059} 1,298,329 100,643 
GC: Other articlessteit.A-8 wacarter oer atereres $ 6,841 25,045 57,692 4,503 
Total flax, hemp, etc................ $ 587,704 429,104 1,356,021 105,146 
a Silkeanddte proagucus sapiens es saeco ceca oe $ 158,710 23,543 343,077 128,707 
Wool and its products— 
S| MAW OGLE em ya taten Mkts ono Sane als araraten cco eet lb. 130,619} 7,128,065) 7,288,378 16,033 
$ 54, 856 2,094,691 2,168, 256 2,396 
9 Clothing *wool,, knitted. 25.04... ..deen $ 82,819 119,273 564,425 23,576 
10 WioGlisionicaets sven set Rebel beer ee weer $ 86, 746 154,830 1,212,246 4,474 
11 NVOOLEHS) DiOTD Meera LAE ee ee eee $ 59,198 389, 258 3,905,576 12,081 
Total wool and its products........ $ 283,619| 2,758,052) 7,850,503 42,527 
Vegetable fibres and their products— 
2:| HAD INCLOMb WANS Mame seant Meh Cimen i). aia trac ewt. 17,831 165,184 186,124 14,767 
; $ 227,939 2,924,198 3,192,174 194,178 
Mixed textile products— 
13 COPA Se a Re Ot Pan rah RISE A $ 276,406 669, 859 951,135 85,957 
14 | Cordage, ropes and twine................ $ 9,858 26,022 185,924 145.185 
15 Helt-manulac#hnes Olas. oh ieckou unc ee $ 8,142 19,743 101,401 6,830 
36s) WOucloths; all kmag ye weeee ance eee sq.yd - 59 83, 942 - 
$ - 28 47,169 - 
17 Sails, awnings, tents and tarpaulins....... $ 1,380 5,169 bE Gaal - 
Wearing apparel, n.o.p.— 
18) Braces/or'suspendérs, 3826s owes omc cree $ 199,308 91 287,071] » 32,223 
19 Corsets andiparteOitasce eee oe nee $ 182,051 22,991 1,250,567 233,598 
20 Glovestand mit bales case hae onlere neo ee $ 2,014 §13 26,833 252 
21 (PLats iar cicada pss, deen cae hate saan ener $ 2,353 7,774 130,438 6,988 
22 Clothing and wearing apparel, n.o.p......  $ 1,445 550 27,144 - 
230 Otherarticlestey.uee see edn cate $ I 700 53,430 179, 299 18,099 
Total Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products ic 5 52: Sa re once 2,643,202} 7,122,882) 18,788,884; 1,020,612 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
24 |Books and printed matter................-. $ 187,603 557,317 941,209 93,672 
Paper— 
25 Bags, boxes and Cartons...............--+ 4,288 7,646 123, 952 7,042 
26 | Bond and writing paper...............--- 5,918 10 60,558 = 
72,261 134 989,068 = 
Real VESOO RIDA Tey Wee Miaccse cee), teeta otsle ese toneans 6,860 1,438 65, 194 280 
“ 81,011 11,514 779,763 4,681 
28 | Hangings or wall paper................+-- 509, 160 70,861) 5,108,287 314,106 
134,323 17,978 831,772 63,055 
29") “Newsprint papeby cs aa scmee erica aces matte 88,849} 13,376,836} 15,112,586 54,028 
444,130) 68,792,519) 78,922,137 222,000 
30 Paper: boardg ee Grsave cntas once ro eee: 2,065,845 2,423,495 5, 267, 842 694,642 
31 Roofing paper, all kinds... 12,860 106,740 354,690 29,759 
32 Wirappilic. pancrrees: min meceis cinerea 90,365 18,929 . 840,946 46,572 
966,616 165,291 3,672,780 388,504 
33 Other paper and mirs. of..............-.. 64,094 645,712 1,161,303 9,888 
Potali paper jase eee. moe $ 3,845,428 72,170,129' 92,103,307! 1,424,926 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
1,065 1,195 134 5, 935 6, 156 62 9,072 12,968 1 
8,884 10,250 83,076 69,395 73,112 1,442 107,241 124, 832 
1,486 217,902 85, 235 1,493 366, 262 92,201 1,794 329,040 2 
77,341 583,976 78,829 62,797 900,806 18,047 26,385 528,426 3 
126,000 289, 245 28, 165 35,759 339,315 13,400 10,458 299,430 
230,032 382,872 18, 222 63,048 115,021 24,553 23,139 85,729 4 
367, 002 900,269 134,698 169, 695 893,710 131,596 142, 632 839,031 
62,702 167,865 62,539 260,020 831,488 64, 955 120,537 185,522 5 
7,312 14,174 8,472 2,316 17,176 Dd, 3l2 14, 867 28, 140 6 
70,074 182,039 71,011 262,336 348, 664 70,827 135,404 213, 662 
13,308 209,715 135,823 35,750 391,015 264,484 7,169 655, 556 7 
1,011,270 1,034,433 32,747 8,614,609 8,667,400 706,028] ° 5,261,899 6,009,079 8 
235, 563 242,045 16,448 2,341,330 2,363,931 259,593 1,674,005 1,947,234 
43,886 186,515 2,326 20,480 171,630 5, 265 12,525 209,551 9 
98,774 139, 994 1,082 41,058 58,688 60 18,651 32,576} 10 
525,469 601,107 2,629 137,638 161,185 11,144 97,203 165,406} 11 
903,692) 1,169,661 22,485) 2,540,506) 2,755,434 276,062} 1,802,384) 2,354,767 
6,811 33,693 8,371 48,062 75,199 10,646 93 , 926 139,193} 12 
107,021 431,128 73,997 533,372 717, 854 93,184 1,036,271 1,446, 453 
487,364 608, 119 189, 842 824,399 1,054,042 291,259 767,332 1,157,914; 138 
13,420 79,164 14,996 19,879 83,655 20,731 4,276 76,042) 14 
8,333 87,726 32,009 15,151 224,058 47,257 12,164 260,157] 15 
440 58,203 6,365 20 103, 141 88,569 12,823 223,871} 16 
335 24,934 1,168 15 36,807 35, 225 3,000 94,214 
1,470 3,271 - 382 6,211 - 196 8,516} 17 
1,690 47, 266 24,597 5 60,997 17, 194 198 66,254) 18 
159 709,722 272,249 323 816,911 313,141 25 617,812] 19 
93 29,712 17,270 60 138, 297 20 465 31,596} 20 
1,759 22,234 3,386 996 29,049 190 449 57,915] 21 
2,653 5,854 = 69 577 - = 50} 22 
18,261 (sy Ue) 84,445 29, 829 234,062 36, 260 36,123 175,144] 238 
1,996,634) 4,585,987) 1,077,976) 4,432,767) 7,859,843) 1,596,930) 3,948,445} 8,055,083 
351,069 622,501 135,658 375,830 656,499 193,339 410,137 898,921} 24 
12,316 71,487 4,728 2,813 63,561 895 443] 64,385] 25 
307 6,497 1,857 480 18, 439 2,348 i 20,694} 26 
3,286 84,125 22,604 5,193 194,280 21,644 75}, 217,650 
42 17,362 1,137 65 43,626 115 197 42,523) 27 
689 201,764 10,362 480 298, 596 1,223 1,066 310,608 
49,601 2,359, 284 548, 231 64,017 2,284,781 733,292 90,971 2,765,137| 28 
10,664 445,536 72,419 12,297 329,308 85,466 20,251 361,950 
14,106,128] 15,138,327 222,963] 18,836,245) 20,130,455 689} 23,221,367] 23,564,808] 29 
59,891,120} 64,635,627 762,245| 67,742,776| 72,667,826 3,072] 87,346,673] 88,711,451 
1,217,403 2,306,525 666, 202 1,534, 250 2,411,233 835,479 2,288, 965 3,389,186] 30 
65,709 168, 155 3,982 101, 139 194, 210 - 2,455 176,145) 31 
2,017 162,625 149,503 53,245} , 391,100 136,934 28,506 422,013} 32 
16,540 1,264, 654 1,214, 237 255,248 2,887,376 1,094,668 147, 745 Dy Lo NOLO 
263,067 355,545 47,892 400,060 521,551 68,231 396,099 573,072 33 
61,480,794’ 69,533,418! 2,804,671! 70,054,256 79,567,9411 2,110,678! 90,203,772! 96,957,962 


1Unrevised figures. 
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12. Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by ciasses. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
1V.Wood,Wood Products and Paper-concluded. 
Logs and round timber— 
1 Hence postsxee: 43) = «uae dates dara aS $ = 158,915 158,915 - 
Ol PbO gSsCed ar tan Mae am eee cacao ates M ft. - 19,326 19,561 = 
$ - 476,643 484,097 - 
oul Bpogsy hard woodhe asi oe here acces $ 95,504 219,791 320,775 40,200 
4 HOSS PTUCCIR eRe. x. cut ene cn ie Meme anes $ 284 187 ,924 192,545 = 
5 ogsmatliothenanto wpe ean oreo oe $ 305,004 346,785 652,514 5,936 
6 MastslanGuspanséoscan ae a reese ceca $ - 140 23 ,426 25 
7 Paling sot.c) eee eee ee ee eee Lin. ft - 1,964,795 2,022,764 = 
$ - 251,950 275,434 - 
8 | Poles, hop, hoop, telegraph and other.... §$ - 487 ,424 490,359 = 
9 Rainodaties$s, Aes eee ee tree cee No. 912,136 1,401,269 2,545,251 = 
$ 1,303,196 1,396,580 3,273,714 
Saw-mill and planing-mill products— 
101) WeRlanks and boardseat: smear i ee. M ft. 428,059 1,061,977 1,604,463 113,223 
$ 20,449,773} 45,107,422) 71,079,295 5,346,363 
11 | Timber, square, Douglas fir............. M ft 3,391 Sules 34,892 1,851 
$ 169,459 105 , 824 1,293 ,524 42,038 
12 Timber, square, white pine.............. M ft. 1,961 hi 2,042 1,339 
$ 215,631 3,585 219,653 177,814 
13 Timber, square, other, 0.0.p...........% $ 246,297 Saray 319,559 75,103 
14 @therlumiberwaOren siete eter dees 114,035 136,241 291,683 » 159,984 
Other saw-mill and planing-mill products— 
15 iIKneés and 1ugtocks 2. ae kmere +e ene $ - 8,180 8,706 = 
16 TGS SES Pera oer rte as aro hn REE adr Aer ren M 7 414,067 428,644 12 
$ 65 3,636,924 3,767 , 830 90 
17 PIC Kets vac tan eacniine 1 meeeedct reas $ 116 WR ks 539,512 576 ,483 2,760 
18 Sine lose. fee eon te ae eens eae M 382 1,796, 865 1,831,659 241 
$ 199 9,058,127 9,230,581 1,054 
19 Mn OOkssS.)..eBe ee is a haere Teoria $ 2038 ,072 90,262 1,068,390 52,857 
Other unmanufactured wood— 
20 Tre wOOds Rees ee a ca, 1 ee cord - 29 025 29,368 = 
$ 2 116,471 118,973 = 
a1 Pl pRvOO CS eee taten Aart So ee yar ee ee a cord - 1,615 ,467 1,615,467 = 
$ 21,513,594) 21,513,594 - 
22 PDOOIWOOCE eta rhe Aah eet ee rte $ 764 , 203 99,328 863 ,531 804,401 
23 Other articles of forest produce........... $ = 37,010 37,010 2,003 
Total wood and wood products, ‘ 
unmanufactured................. 23,878,037) 84,032,388| 115,269,581 6, 710, 628 
Wood and wood products, manufactured— 
a4 Cooperage, barrels, empty...........-.... $ 200 45 661 $2,934 3,896 
25 Pails, tubs, churns and other hollow wood- 
(elt oN NCPR ATT Oe CRE IER re Re COE ise $ 9,920 15,531 49,701 3,377 
26 Stav.essandunerQinocen tes iain ate $ 29,945 105,699 198,356 470 
Wood pulp— 
27 Sulpbacentkarait) Meter) hire ei nar ee eee ewt. - 2,328,839 2,354,002 - 
$ = 12,046,063] 12,160,735 = 
28 Dil partesbleached pacer eueseee ere cree ewt. 27,906 1,606,834 1,941,922 1,697 
$ 264,581] 12,820,526} 15,195,065 13,740 
794 sssulphite;ainbleached sss.) aces se ete ewt. 835,891 3,531,184 4,785,040 346,179 
$ 4,160,567| 21,583,349} 27,704,419 1,291,656 
30 Mechanically ground pulp................ ewt, 1,397,783 3,268,653 5,282,042 1,787,778 
$ 3,472,454) 11,552,473} 16,491,818 5,218,426 
Other manufactures of wood— 
31 Doors, sashes and blinds................. $ 79,550 8,103 212,087 39,224 
32 RRUPTCUTS, Zhi eek tars os REY ie cere $ 271,729 57,929 804,964 9,122 
33 Mandlesiall bands: ine.) coke os um 8 ocr $ 22,095 86,076 137,988 22,347 
34 Matches oc. tutes coe Biers ois a ee a ce a cies $ 1,856 =) 121,157 = 
35 | Mouldings, trimmings, etc..............-. $ 42,741 16,174 75,328 1,290 
36 Allother manufactures of wood.......... $ 494,678 914,118 2,051,819 831,521 
Total wood manufactured......... $ 8,859,316) 59,251,721) 75,256,371 7,435, 069 
Total Wood, Wood Products and 
SDED Ee ne See ees oe 36,761,384! 216,011,556! 284,561,478) 15,664,295 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
38 ,020 38 ,020 = 66,934 66, 934 - 92,037 92,037} 1 
56,440 77,932 14 57,377 86,947 = 37,937 140,637} 2 
1,004, 228 1,469,695 717 1,205,405 1,931,452 - 814,077 2,799,485 
111,899 152,099 47,954 145,161 196,663 79,914 210,556 304,591) 3 
411,534 415,354 = 179,198 180 , 261 = 286,655 287,657| 4 
706,080 729,413 2,246 1,307,871 1,357,294 6,733 2,346,444 2,699,223) 5 
36 5,272 - 42 5,611 = = 6,542| 6 
1,068, 281 1,102,430 - 1,287,315 1,459,930 5 1,672,830 1,941,859) 7 
116,884 122,699 - 107,535 130,019 = 185,402 224,612 
743 ,999 751,679 = 1,282,996 1,300,591 - 2,456, 184 2,469,721) 8 
511,040 1,214,411 3 , 229 485,970 924,907 = 769,641 1,102,809) 9 
510,157 1,071,892 9,091 376,902 699,378 = 548,915 851, 234 
933 , 862 1,158,630 315,699 1,748,478 2,199,133 284,373)’ 1,836,756 2,349,853} 10 
30,637,830} 39,012,295} 10,398,367} 49,727,219} 64,020,422) 10,791,102] 58,104,459) 76,043,496 
3,171 46,934 2,019 7,641 51,811 11,505 17,530 118,084} 11 
55.125 1,147,410 64, 840 154,641 1,173,988 352 , 288 418,351 3,314,923 
= 1,797 2,026 53 2,079 2,744 201 3,320) 12 
- 2038 , 247 191,599 ileiagil 192,950 260,856 8,035 280,214 
45,490 300,518 154,743 48 632 292,501 284,745 945 , 759 1,479,494] 13 
355, 667 585,027 173,614 281,960 522,547 94,970 193,186 366,523) 14 
4,986 4,986 = 5,882 6,051 = 18,120 18,120] 15 
961,170 971,070 844 1,379,711 1,401,297 1,05¢ 1,592,170 1,611,923) 16 
6,038,779 6,092,657 5,905 8,167,961 8,313,267 7,260 9,716,066 9,836, 960 
243,799 263,114 19,375 484,813 524,910 7,476 501,651 518,032] 17 
2,217,474 2,231,904 64 2,599,691 2,622,035 21 2,484,757 2,519,734] 18 
7,592,181 7,632,418 318} 10,463,921) 10,528,319 74 9,104,346 9, 206,873 
53 ,974 602 , 740 40,941 14,207 543 , 309 6, 887 8,330 677,433] 19 
12,097 125251 1723) 11,912 - 28,088 23,132) 20 
82,742 83,712 69,183 70,333 = 148,303 148 , 990 
825,967 825,967 - 1,096 ,462 1,096,462 - 1,444,693 1,444,693] 21 
9,879,150 9,879,150 = 10,755,655) 10,755,655 = 14,322,714] 14,322,714 
32,900 840,529 387,629 41,105 428,734 370,111 40,150 410,261) 22 
54,135 95,159 20,030 102,880 266,990 169,573 253 , 702 586,925] 23 
58,719,845) 71,505,085) 11,517,368) 84,991,454) 103,508,179) 12,431,992) 100,723,441) 126,946, 062 
28,296 48 549 ~ 6,643 29,138 = 4,442 29,833] 24 
17,297 22,824 Dnlod = 6,171 2,890 69 3,649) 25 
19,742 26,687 450 12,426 35,419 9,614 25 , 856 57,154| 26 
2,373,760 2,377,556 - 2,961,275 2,961,275 = 3,023,104 3,023,104] 27 
7,880,357 7,906,872 = 9 , 262,393 9 , 262,393 - 9,521,234 9,521 , 234 
1,703 ,400 1,859,501 1,051 2,968,032 3,182,625 224 2,971,103 3,224,350} 28 
7,440,411 8,325,617 4,477) 12,311,574) 13,073,289 974) 12526385672) 713,119,317 
2,140,573 2,861,470 854,517 2,996,755 4,459 ,028 679,459 3,311,540 4,550,227] 29 
6,561,128 9,236,296 1,888,864 7,684,263} 11,098,374 1,813,458 9,015,616} 12,401,068 
3,297,127 5,336,710 1,857,508 8,927,527 6,385,895 1,784,734 4,238,495 6,509,200] 30 
4,713,491} 10,456,092 2,771,164 5,967,306 9 542,892 2,966,424 7,397,834] 11,132,177 
2,140 119,346 15,468 512 130,195 55,651 716 249,761] 31 
89 ,657 230,124 25,101 19,000 228,140 31,196 24,356 211,408} 32 
205 , 233 239 ,555 15,029 132,119 160,529 22,311 78,617 120,828) 33 
= 88 , 989 102,517 153 157,423 - 122,488 151,625) 34 
1,388 7,094 1,003 4,515 7,639 3,416 2,633 13,653) 35 
554,824 1,556,838 547,461 484 , 264 1,291,984 956,551 388 ,055 1,530,126] 36 
27,513,964) 38,264,883] 5,376,671) 35,941,521! 45,023,586) 5,862,485) 38,840,483) 48,551,833 
148,065,672! 179,925,887| 19,834,368! 191,363,061' 228,756,205] 20,598,494! 230,177,833! 273,354,778 


i Unrevised figures. 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products. 
DChromibed(Chromie ron )eene casas tase ton - 8, 246 8, 246 - 
$ - 151,769 151,769 - 
2p lon Ore wast cles is ee Ae pene os ton - 17,972 17,972 20 
$ - 93,197 93,197 100 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
3 | Cream separators and parts of............ $ 2,635 78,675 157,208 618 
4\\ > Harvesters:and: bind ersi eso... a eteiisiee No. 1,486 1,835 13,413 342 
$ 300,889 389,928] 2,826,657 70,708 
5 Fi Suy TAK OG. anaes atheros ela aereten et denote No. 240 283 3,815 192 
$ 8,358 225,712 168,453 Upata 
Gul Mowinemachines te witassuiieeicie series ae No. 1,102 2,580 13,766 443 
$ 78,367 209,472} 1,005,453 35, 832 
FIM IRGADCER: apis eeted enero ot cen trees cate ete No. 25 - 1,761 - 
$ 2,996 - 204,381 - 
SMenCultivatotace aces arc eiees serve cient No. 102 892 7,160 18 
$ 6,476 94,273 488, 133 965 
9 stg Drills: .22ok eerie oe seuane.<s. casleee ae No. 80 30 2,974 - 
$ 10,117 4,237 421,847 = 
ROU Me EL ArT OWS Hebi: cnatien. eetaterinta oo tote artes No. 1,059 726 11,809 448 
$ 19,208 43,878 355,339 10,757 
Ad i Ploughs'andipartsiol,sasc.aeees +. soe $ 441,786] 1,199,839] 3,628,386 73,956 
12 SOCC ers Wee eh coca teiecay.cle re eee $ = 1,267 27,291 - 
idule Garden anditanm’ tools; seen cee ae oee lee $ 82,735 706 289,679 44,653 
14 Spudesand shovels....ns.ceeensoncatee, $ 562 116,909 255,001 33 
145 | Threshing machines, separators and parts 
Oita tee to Matick se AER eee OE 4,038] | 804,648 818,052 = 
16 | Other farm implements and machines.... $ 91,903 76,441 514,318 34,145 
17 Parts of farm implements and machines, 
MU OVD era ceerenhee ee ec ene 133,006 396,164] 1,367,180 92,204 
Total farm implements and ma- 
CHINCT Yeoh cent Ses ore one $ 1,183,076} 3,439,149} 12,527,373 371, 642 
Engines and boilers— 
18 | Internal combustion engines and parts of. No. 109 81 718 38 
120,484 48,490 262,775 118,169 
19 Locomotives.and. parts Of........0..--.5. $ - 27,960} 3,472,594 - 
20 | Steam engines and parts of............... $ = = = = 
Hardware and cutlery— 
21 BOS an G DALES yaa nc sak aerate cere ate ewt. 15,858 4,012 32,197 2,974 
$ 174,555 29,302 344, 877 17,638 
22 Wit Cutle ty: eee, wr verccttaiete toner frets reaeere ele $ 1,485,093 9,342} 1,535,106 560, 956. 
PER galhdob Eine eb OM Uermas sees an a Sowa oe $ 133, 944 145, 733 697,983 4,350 
24 | Nails, brads, spikes and tacks, all kinds.. ewt. 17,587 10,182 87,633 400 
$ 137,479 75,745 677,172 5,128 
ry IN ails! WAL on ence waa ntoias cree eaters cwt. 303,762 144,574 604,713 2,122 
$ 1,907,864 938,777| 3,871,470 14,680 
26 Needles and pins, all kinds............... $ 1,774 55,047 85,335 286. 
27 Screws; allekinds ec epemmeriicc es sete $ ~ 76,452 664 120,098 30 
Total hardware and cutlery........ $ 3,867,161; 1,254,610) 7,332,041 603, 068. 
Machinery (except agricultural)— 
28 | Adding and calculating machines......... $ 71,907 5,208 396,507 45,038 
295) Liaw Mowers... aceon iter time on eee No. 20,838 1 21,952 3,423 
$ 110,599 5 120,229 20, 222 
30 Linotype machines and parts of,......... $ 5,000 3,998 20,210 - 
31 Sewing machines and parts of............ $ 117,358 99,670 896,988 76,176. 
Sele Ly pewriters 2. mappa ees ere ete No. 2,406 49 3,978 1,480: 
$ 203,080 5,571 332,720 119, 684 
38 | Washing machines, domestic, andwringers $ 182,278 3,843 195,079 17,560 
34 | Other machinery and parts of, n.o.p...... $ 734,474 1,935,735} 3,807,755 406, 812 
Total machinery (except agricul- 
Gukal) co. eae Meee i eee 1,424,696! 2,054,030} 5,769,488 685, 492: 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


1922, 1923. 1924.1 
No. 
United All” United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
1,750 1,750 - 1,302 1,302 ~ 3,221 3,221 in 
21,201 21,201 ~ 16,431 16,431 = 56,745 56,745 
4,765 4,785 = 2,207 2,207 - 7,765 7,765) 2 
16,058 16,158 = 12,510 12,510 - 27,871 27,871 
41,175 192,432 2,802 90,008 176,190 5,683 43,052 82,185 3 
6 2,161 326 3 5, 925 1,265 11,066 4 
2,549 449,013 54,064 608 1,091, 206 221,288 2,955 2,066,038 
1,229 91 3 913 389 50 2,475 5 
25 49,239 3,047 147 37,826 13,197 1,601 107,134 
39 4,943 400 74 8,091 1,031 115 18,889 6 
MPMI 369, 762 24,611 93 525,889 63,779 6,774] 1,263,483 
- 115 - = 933 5 = 1,709 7 
- 12,901 - = 99,434 528 = 150,120 
316 3,005 15 980 1,800 il 935 4,077 8 
28,324 180,158 1,185 88,760 125,685 120 82,232 251,715 
25 3,168 202 41 3,653 13 3 3,355 9 
3,443 499,700 18,343 5,001 603,316 1,451 175 482,398 
245 3, 742 1 1,848 2,540 676 1,342 5,731| 10 
19,015 134,063 40 72,934 95,966 13,279 67,600 190, 187 
253,720 1,465,919 9,873 609,476 1,086,411 26,495 110, 236 1,119,827} 11 
313 5,141 226 309 6,327 - 640 18,546} 12 
550 95, 504 53,339 32 168,489 72,385 2,369 230,962} 13 
35, 253 195,555 10 27,183 177,301 21 2,594 243,460} 14 
131,741 688,609 = 279,548 694,128 528 215,668 1,334,793) 15 
19,386 221,843 9,308 18,374 261,217 36,213 46,328 517,358] 16 
45,234 785,469 114,133 154,367 917,508 204, 712 230,066] 1,281,313} 17 
583,005) 5,345,308 290,981; 1,346,840] 6,066,893 659, 679 812,290 9,339,519 
326 649 22 187 283 137 15 357| 18 
40,789 220,555 3,017 39,400 56,823 17,937 13,075 90,112 
3,487 1,207,411 - 1,584,875 1,699,590 = 930,747 1,023,307} 19 
3,811 52,190 = 21,014 22,000 - 7,485 30,980} 20 
847 9,127 3, (06 483 8,936 14,862 496 23,033) 21 
5,751 69,414 27,192 4,376 64,971 106,615 4,533 172,618 
1,465 804, 709 106, 285 1,141 208,470 91,328 296 1,124,764] 22 
32,600 89, 554 38,011 61,550 148, 197 Lage ald 104,006 162,457} 23 
2,258 14, 152 325 1,699 24,708 1,201 1,114 32,234) 24 
19,567 105,708 4,2}5 11,105 151,184 12,562 6,686 216,672 
5,039 23,267 27,876 8,237 137,507 51,007 12,844 240,057| 25 
36,655 123,696 108,815 36,401 535,310 197,585 55,971 963,006 
39,049 46,594 12,886 8,319 26,005 75, 868 309 142,433) 26 
163 13,449 - 104 4,921 1,355 2,625 29,811} 27 
135,250} 1,253,124 297,404 122,996) 1,139,058 490, 430 174,426) 2,831,761 
3,877 126,199 35, 104 4,625 119, 151 46, 126 590 255,081} 28 
1 4,012 a PATE 31 3,007 2,844 - 7,256} 29 
6 26,819 16,131 238 31,206 15,172 - 50,485 
17,051 19,126 = 4,516 4,516 = 3,584 3,584; 30 
112,485 715,569 192, 166 71,333 876,571 8,286 16,474 1,515,051] 31 
38 2,631 1,625 25 1,698 2 ONY 32 
3,010 201,920 134,119 1,742 138, 934 563 2,355 4,848 
1,536 22,685 41,929 318 42,876 41,773 235 43,287) 33 
557,233 1,468,700 311,789 540,274 1,246,953 351,648 932,107 1,883,580} 34 
695,198' 2,581,018 731,238 623,046! 2,460,207 463,568 955,345! 3,755,916 


1Unrevised figures. 
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12.— Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products—concluded. 
Rolling mill products, n.o.p.— 
fe Bars andinodsumawea pes accemieneciaey acne ton 39,885 4,178 69,340 94 
$ 2,597,318 293,715 4,872,203 20,095 
2 RG Se there Mo cence oe cine eae ee oe aes ton - 40,267 55,852 - 
$ - 1,595,714 2,447,854 - 
3 Platesandisheets, . 344-40. 05 oc see ween ce $ = = = = 
4 Striretural SveGlenz.4h wok. wth; wate gio neers ton - 1,600 3,585 - 
$ - 172,015 424,165 - 
Total rolling mill products, n.o.p.. $ 2,597,318] 2,061,444) 7,744,222 29,095 
Haubing and pipehase vate cond a ae $ 345,558 137,224 3,106,170 354,639 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
6 Billets; ingots and blooms....--...+i.4... ton 49 137 1,787 50, 925 - 
$ 2,809,016 108 , 426 2,912,471 - 
71 Merro-suicone ChGs.eccnetr nec cn Serene ton 1,344 16,748 21,045 421 
$ 82,364 833, 748 1,059,576 27,097 
8 TENOR Dove,» Kote both 0.0 Ree nnS. os aoe ton 18,902 51,221 70,160 224 
$ 779,413 1,852,581 2,634,153 4,208 
Total pigs, ingots, ete............... $ 3,670,792) 2,789,754) 6,696,206 31,302 
Vehicles— 
Ove Atomobpiles, iret bts see ee No: 619 4 4,290 97 
$ 643 , 344 3, 750 2,602,853 45,496 
19 Automobiles, passenger...............--. No. 1,358 796 15,626 2,804 
$ 1,422 548 1,037,38¢} 11,376,268 1,810,384 
i ATILOMODILES* DALUS Ol sate alee oc eaes e $ 86,137 1,870,093 4,262,325 363,160 
12 Bicyelesiand parts Ole. .cws see eek es g 26,300 2,559 229 ,428 492 
13 Cars and coaches, railway, and parts of... $ = 18,487 953 ,339 Sy es 
14s \en OGbervehicles unto pinnae nee a ine ee $ 36,671 277,112 395 , 902 3,299 
Total vehicles.......:.............-. $ 2,215,000} 3,209,387) 19,820,115) 2,222,831 
Wire— 
15 Wares Dan Wedl a2 sere ui ctecy. acc atic cine eacreer rs ewt - 2 19,513 - 
$ = 12 134,187 - 
16 Wire, woven Tencing:, «eeepc es acct rae $ 105,798 8,742 144, 167 28,527 
17 Other wikOeaiGeys wn: wee etn! eens $ 629 , 06% 487,576 1,992,797 77,389 
TPotalowire: occchekes no cutee ees $ 734, 855 496,330) 2,271,151 105,916 
Other iron and its products— 
18 @astin&s we O-pi ca eee Cee $ 19,813 806 , 976 845,736 2,718 
19 MONTINES eaters ie nee ool nee $ 17,306 846, 23° 863 , 545 1,924 
29 arn ibure wae ee. See ee cra $ 41,078 2,567 114, 247 32,346 
21 Guns, rifles and firearms, all kinds....... $ 26,674 3, 86¢ 31,207 1,101 
22 amps vane Lan verns.. cite at ee eae $ 26,014 (eavoe 67,907 44,472 
23 Scales and weighing beams............... $ 14,413 21,915 113,116 5,791 
24 Serapironcapdusteel Me een en keen ae $ 150,677) * 1,251,787 1,442,747 7,090 
25 Stoves; aliltkinds, 12 ahs wee ce Sate ee $ 12,186 34,793 141,161 8,197 
26.| Tinware and enameled ware............. $ 4,556 55,944 73,445 1,582 
27 Tools, hand or machine, n.o.p...........- $ 143,139 75 , 863 538,967 93 ,584 
28 Other manufactures of iron and steel,n.o.p. $ 1,039,085 759 , 864 3,111,568 43,018 | 
Total Iron and its Products........ $ 17,653,826) 19,630,413] 76,500,741 4, 758, 888 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products. 
29 |Aluminium, in bars, blocks, etc............ cwt. 36,288] . 98,678 140,051 323 
$ 1,154,260 3,138,471 4,417,999 6,767 
30 |Aluminium, manufactures Olin = anc eI $ 2,037 29,119 228,820 290 
Brass and its products— 
Shi l|Pe brass, Oldvendsscraps seers seen ee cwt 107 21,335 21,442 - 
$ 1,176 270,433 271,609 - 
32 Brass in bars, rods, sheets, tubing, etc.... cwt. 30 30 82 63 
1,200 1,681 3,428 1,972 
33 Brass valli yicse spas: c Pea een eta Tener ee $ 146,490 2,675 324,001 89,314 
345 DTASS, dirs 20%, 11.00 Deemer ener t aaeean $ = - - 5,198 
Total brass and its products....... $ 148, 866 274, 789 599, 038 96,484 
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1922. 1923. 1924.1 
No. 
United All United United All United | United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 

324 5,432 2 557 10,134 2,050 3,448 34,367] 1 
19,231 277,096 127 24,934 404,539 79,657 187,274 1,503,101 
16,742 16,833 - 10,751 14,461 - 12,145 22,193) 2 

685,442 689 , 108 - 290,325 417,613 - 326,442 568,305 
4,555 Dezel - 2,829 3,598 - 3,708 11,475) 3 
229 15235 - 220 466 - 130 4;057| 4 
17,892 152,770 - 12,705 43,071 - 10,231 442,419} 
727,120; 1,124,200 127 330, 793 868, 821 79,657 527,655| 2,525,300 
16,939 1,232,039 104,000 28,101 1,266,306] - 180,994 12,339 1,992,156) 5 
16 16 93 - 148 - - 621] 6 
912 912 2,032 = 3,754 - - 22,016 
10,187 11,083 133 23 ,380 23 646 - 28,695 28,776| 7 
506 ,407 568,583 9321 943 , 006 962,528 — 1,027,285 1,033,685 
2,287 2,011 - 40,813 40,813 - 45,000 45,084 8 
49,219 53,424 - 833 , 221 833 , 221 - 1,008 , 453 1,010,265 
556,538 622,919 11,353} 1,776,227) 1,799,503 - 2,035,738] 2,065,966 
8 1,296 67 5 3,720 2,446, 18 15,396} 9 
8,450 611,185 50,612 1,689 1,444,549 1,057,541 12,826 5,496,272 

100 13,428 12,845 143 45,108 8,086 150 54,522) 10 

57,902 7,421,619 9,110,752 73,402} 25,606,350 5,575,140 60,368] 27,246,025 
116,129 1,151,453 425 ,597 134,957 2,355,066 663 , 338 435 , 225 4,162,787| 11 
900 9,704 125 1,998 24,126 215 2,329 92,735) 12 
300,625 RTM WRT) - 217,167 234,267 = 910,208 950,397| 18 
126,493 142,151 25 43 ,394 60,983 1,025 16,111 85,190) 14 

610,499] 12,113,847) 9,587,111 472,607} 29,725,341) 7,297,259} 1,437,067} 38,038,406 
= 11,458 560. 2 123 ,890 - - 70,400} 15 

= 42 832 1,631 6 456,837 - - 278,608 

222 41,852 82,683 370 105,720 152,854 1,017 204,187| 16 
3,627 242 , 887 164,084 24,156 1,438,814 175,157 22,823 1,520,300] 17 
3,849 327,571 248,398 24,532 2,001,371 328, O11 23,846 2,003, 095 

171,055 197,647 145 256,176 266,901 208 250,774 259,524] 18 
50,932 52,856 A), 2 399,070 402,366 9,990 309 , 339 319,367) 19 
3,029 57,488 17,089 273 28,818 9,812 1,389 40,061] 20 
1,569 11,405 772 204 1,022 1,809 210 2,244) 21 
1,507 58,031 100,368 482 113,410 90,419 1,089 110,326} 22 
14,306 84,442 400 10,629 52,181 1,133 6,876 48 453] 23 
658, 868 706,510 - 2,065,797 2,142,627 = 1,221,699 1,237,224| 24 
24,212 62,108 11,860 23,766 74,212 8,908 42,165 106,738} 25 
7,164 59,383 496 2,744 49,925 778 3,166 55,112) 26 
112,811 336,004 60, 754 66,603 268,936 48 989 39,304 296,418] 27 
211,324 521,857 89,903 184,149 602 , 660 182,955 201,337 743,970] 28 
4,693,020) 28,312,272] 11,556,627) 9,409,265) 51,137,912) 9,872,536] 9,091,971) 66,975,571 
30,365 60,306 7,475 121,391 145,155 16,497 80,999 155,915} 29 
577, 153 1,188,808 136,929 2,077,072 2,506,182 361,336 1,639,483 8,225 479 
14,293 322,799 1,025 27,398 361,669 11,637 58,710 996,133) 30 
33, 853 33,930 - TOylos 73,736 564 56,563 57,127) 31 
199,752 200, 214 - 551,614 551,643 5,156 457,359 462,515 
30 93 = 3 3 = 10 10| 32 
398 2,370 = 55 55 - 302 802 
1,601 133 , 871 111,983 502 167,897 106, 264 1,269 182,575| 33 
7,652 19,329 15,647 15,2938 42,072 16,738 12,781 47,125] 34 
209, 403 355, 784 127, 630 567,464 761, 667 128,158 471, 711 692,517 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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12. Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products— - 
concluded. 
Copper and its products— 
1 | Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, 
TEPULISMOCCR LAR core tice c ed eee ewt. 87,042 274,637 361,679 50,870 
$ 653,780} 3,683,192) 4,336,972 382,451 
2 Coppers bistetc ct jets at ot ince ra ewt. - 346,903 346,903 ~ 
$ - 7,589,849] 7,589,849 - 
3 | Copper, pig,old and scrap................ Gwt. - 5,289 5, 289 - 
1 $ = 76,814 76,814 - 
4 Copper in bars, sheets, plates, wire, ete... $ 635,512 74,542 1,310, 454 35,040 
Total copper and its products...... $ 1,289,292) 11,424,397} 13,314,089 417,491 
Lead and its products— 
5 Lead, metallic, contained in ore, ete...... ewt - 74.603 74,603 - 
by = 358; 978 358,978 - 
6 Mbesduinipiesr ete: < 2.4% «ctenc tne toe ere ewt. - 1 36,505 78,912 
$ - 17 166,678 369,083 
Total lead and its preducts........ ewt - 74, 604 111,108 78,912 
$ 358, 995 525,656 369,083 
Nickel, cobalt and their produects— ‘ 
7 Gobaltimetallie- Mite i Glo cae sae 22,459 118,853 142,432 - 
$ 62,889 276,372 342,061 - 
Sil ee @obalit allO ve wad) 0 pi ere oo ars coerce lb. 9,929 1,120 11,049 5,754 
$ 49,160 5,374 54,534 31,511 
9 Nickel, fine, contained in ore, matte or ewt. 111,188 298,785 408,337 55,366 
SDCISS® feriert snus ca pete. uyerthawe $ 1,899,696 5,259,977 7,233,925 930,677 
10 Nickel], ime ete t ieee haere an eae ewt. 1,209 43,437 61,846 5 
$ 42,784 1,522,994 2,171,366 153 
Total nickel, cobalt and their pro- - 
CUCtSSS: - 2) ceed 2 ee Soothes 2,054,529; 7,064,717) 9,801,886 962,341 
Precious metals and their products— 
11 Gold-bearing quartz, nuggets, ete........ $ 195 3,036,084 3,038,779 326 
12 Silver contained in ore, concentrates. etc. oz. - 2,441,270 2,441,270 - 
$ - 1,870, 244 1,870,244 - 
13 SiiverapUliOnde en neces tare ae eine OZ. 5,386,464 2,254,931] 10,889,780 5,610,024 
‘ $ 4,401,852 1,726,602 9,257,188 3,634,297 
14 Othenartichesy a... arn hc e Or aan tienen $ 1,000 381, 355 882,355 200 
Tota! precious metals and their 
products... be ae 4,403,047] 7,014,285] 14,548,566] 3,634,823 
15)\ Zaneland its producusn. \ eeeeces cca aes $ 292,146 86,129 963,962 189, 499 
UG lectriczapparatus..1ecaneeiaesis Le eeeiale $ 341,008 139, 237 651,461 1525731 
17 |Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... $ 188, 336 499,660 887,900 168,097 
Total Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products 3.08 She ee ee $ 9,873,516} 30,029,799} 45,939,377) 5,997,576 
Vil. Non-metallic Minerals and their Products 
18 |Clay and clay products. . Ret i eee MO: 4,678 240,128 323,989 1,894 
Coal and its products— 
19 Coal] Sate Oe ra is DAE eee eee ton 81,477 1,031,870 2,227,202 350,014 
$ 941, 299 6,287,861} 16,501,478 2,720,872 
BOs Coke act a elas heen en eee es ton - 37,790 38,031 - 
$ - 399, 620 402,435 - 
21 AM EReale hol over) alee. ae- oak quer Band & gRMeE RN es A gal, - 738,035 8,622,210 34 
$ = 50,400 671,773 10 
PRU IGinders eb vee eeeres UN term eA $ - 105 105 - 
Total coal and its products......... $ 941,299} 6,737,986) 17,475,791| 2,720,882 
28 |Graphite and its products................-- $ 1,892 ~ 118,501 120,473 85 
24 | Micajandlitsiproducts on. ester recite ce $ 45,050 611,023 660,218 21,826 
Petroleum and its products— \ 
25 Oil, coal and kerosene, refined............ gal - 215,214 553,566 - 
$ - 27,219 79,625 - 
26 | Oil, coal and kerosene, crude...,......... gal. 292,936 1,154,627 2,424,142 1,493,682 
$ 32)135 144, 164 295,784 98,503 
27 @onine ral, ps Of Raman emer ete te Tee gal 140 91,476 190,036 77 
$ 95 19,929 87,326 73 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
- No. 
United. All” United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States: Countries. 
52,469 103,339 146,790 67,723 214,513 117,854 331,798 449 652 1 
646, 966 1,029,417 1,203,191 832,320 2,035,511 883,702 3,870, 711 4,754,413 
292,727 292,727 = 378,492 378,492 - 441,252 441,252 2 
4,241,468 4,241,468 os 4,946,976 4,946,976 - 5,999, 858 5,999, 858 
23,876 50,857 = 30,738 30,758 240 Suey 37,998 3 
221,662 579,531 = 343,742 343,892 2,311 435,194 441,667 
111,222 478,689 15,665 70,201 374,649 6,548 166,131 704,007 4 
5,221,318} 6,329,105) 1,218,856) 6,193,239} 7,701,028 892,561) 10,471,894} 11,900,045 
44,867 44, 867 = 104, 258 104, 258 - 83,843 83,843 5 
175,781 175,781 - 531; ue 531,960 = 563,560 563,560 
37 364,312 17,961 380,324 186,784 14,483 614,679 6 
157 1,543,186 81,063 és 1,834,507 1,048, 217 91,409 3,397,649 
44,904 409,179 17,961 104,267 484,582 186, 784 98,326 698,522 
175,938} 1,718,967 81,063 532,028) 2,366,467; 1,048,217 654,969| 3,961,209 
32,818 59,410 1,401 172,502 173,903 87,154 148, 374 257,363 7 
98 , 222 141,134 3,203 441,601 444,804 203, 626 362,847 599, 103 
- 7,078 2,025 - 2,769 ~ - 117 8 
= 38,369 10,382 - 14,392 - - 625 
6,505 62,943 163,683 50,321 221,389} 197,567 94,873 324,880 9 
120,900 1,076, 192 2,497,413 630,938 3,289,693 3, 102,208 880, 995 4,567,228 
22,407 46,104 7,071 166,281 204, 896 2,873 216,063 244,512) 10 
780,346 1,613,510 169,326 4,538,467 5,590, 948 61,164 4,228,596 4,821,283 
999,467 25,869,205 2,680,324 5,611, 006 9,339,837 3,366,998 5,472,438 9,988,239 
2,531,724 2,532,050 5,449,469 5,449,469 1,000) 17,383,028} 17,384,090) 11 
3,211,653 8,211,653 6,009,885 6,012,624 - 4,890,032 5,053,919} 12 
2,031,383 2,031,383 = 3,965, 121 3,967,030 = 3,057,126 3, 161,612 
3,558,371} 10,839,767 4,015,212 4,230,399) 11,098,792 4,050,117 4,472,852] 12,894,347) 13 
2,241,301 6,679, 921 2,729,068 2,805,669 7,491, 962 2,624, 199 2,909,825 8,378, 17] 
283,039 284, 209 1,000 202,528 203,528 3,365 377,699 381,064) 14 
7,087,447} 11,526,593 2,330,068) 12,422,787) 17,111,982 2,628,564) 23,727,678] 29,304,937 
2,477 2,448,741 461,264 = 2,136,885 711,005 = Pat Dia ea) at 
97,897 485,321 464, 958 75,225 1,199,427 942,589 101,309 1,883,710] 16 
301,867 640,673 204,915 383,480 872,886 155,170 858, 848 1,405,169) 17 
14,687,260] 27,885,996 8,107,032) 27,889,699] 44,358,037) 10,246,235) 43,457,040) 65,911,171 
91,746 257,624 4,973 130,579 364, 785 7,079 184, 636 554,739) 18 
1,188,326 1,953,053 39,259 1,672,411 2,089,488 52,006 632,250 1,217,835| 19 
7,095,769| 13,182,440 320,559 9,929,931] 12,956,615 374,235 OO%e. Lae 7,842,259 
26,647 26,671 - 15,329 Loo - 36,709 86,729} 20 
300,003 300,457 ad 156, 209 156, 295 - 493 , 332 493,520 
965, 921 2,307,528 477, 239 2,396,099 - 529,969 4,864,474 21 
61,137 248,155 = 47,005 280,448 51,088 648 , 242 
316 316 - 1,916 1,916 4,963 4,963} 22 
Pie 457,225) 13,731,368 320,559) 10,135,061) 13,395,274 374, 235| ~ 4,222,506 8, 983, 984 
41, 057 41,149 83 19,012 19,167 170 49,074 50,144] 23 
205,444 230,429 19,426 566, 118 589,424 21,584 704,490 737,851] 24 
2,407 1,482,560 - 4,090 1,558,550 - - 1,516,511) 25 
656 209,930 - 1,190 147,116 - - 146 , 270 
2,462,005 7,435, 539 348,095 2,854,960 5,737,542 283,342 336, 561 1,239,889] 26 
139,201 424,533 17,740 132,318 253,439 14,427 23,425 80,693 
421,995 473,963 150 962,137 1,037,009 915 1,030,446 1,178,805} 27 
70,090 93,225 281 130,188 166,823 270 180, 955 237, 757 


1Unrevised figures. 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and Al! Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Vil. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products—concluded. 
Petroleum and its products—concluced. 
1 Oil, gasoline and naphtha................ gal. - 204,044 349, 883 - 
$ - 51,290 100,547 - 
2) | PEWax, SIINOTE lS serps. cae eee Mees och sae ewt. 8,963 9,210 22,281 - 
: $ 83,917 Ub OYE 194,642 ~ 
Total petroleum and its products... $ 116, 147 318,315 766, 924 98,576 
Stone and stone products— 
3 ADrasiviegens. dethes cern ee ee era ke ei $ 16,424 1,901,681 1,946,601 1,289 
4] Building and paving stone................ $ 5,265 37,939 48,712 50 
By Cement Vere ent ote ee ee cwt. 300 1,869,609 De eailemen - 
$ 197) - 1,148,476) 2,107,180 - 
6 Gypsumior plaster, Crudenscwr se. ok een ton 253,098 253,098 - 
$ - 427,053 427,053 = 
TH clGi eG: esas tee teeta) slave soc ew orecaseraee ee ewt ~ 475,801 477,537 - 
$ = 409 , 253 411,683 = 
8 iPlasterof Paris, ground, etes:.....0s0-62 $ - 163 , 664 222,015 - 
9 Sandsandsenavelec.. ¢ cls eerr ates Velen ton - 15080070 1,503 ,607 - 
$ - 193,118 193,163 - 
10 Otheristone productsiinasettecs. oo toe: $ - 54,111 54,111 - 
Total stone and stone products.... - $ 21,886) 4,335,290} 5,410,518 1,339 
Asbestos products— 
il IA SIIESLOS, se dtrrer tiie cate Mironinnnie’y Saati ton 12,467 113,985 154,152 2,288 
$ 1,337,357 8,036,276] 12,255,793 311,357 
12) | Asbestos. sand and’ waste..............0. ton 155 36,827 37,147 21 
$ 3,025 370,721 377,596 189 
13 Asbestos, manufactures of................ $ 16,669 72,856 321,694 2,722 
Total asbestos products............ $ 1,357,051) 8,479,853) 12,955,083 314, 268 
Miscellaneous non-metallic minerals— 
14 TANCK) ose hp ens Se. 5 at 8 a EN Sate ton - 41,272 41,312 1 
: $ - 248 ,054 249 , 854 30 
15 ||. Glass and)olassware plop eee ses = eral $ 409,314 230,239 935 ,575 86,417 
16 | Magnesite, crude, refined, ete............ $ 221,395 127,830 355,747 5,051 
17 Pyrites and sulphur contained in pyrites.. ton ~ 119,106 119,106 = 
4 - 458 , 340 458,340 = 
ASG Sale, erudeanad retined ass .cee see ae $ - 201,286 202,923 - 
19 | Other non-metallic minerals and products $ 8,626 164,098 206,457 3,059 
Total Non-metallic Minerals and 
their Products...:.... 0.0.6.5. 265. $ 3,127,338) 22,270,447; 49,121,892] 3,253,427 
Vilt. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
DO WACIdse er 2% ks atelier evens o.com ete $ 419,630 310,015 1,069,667 20,939 
21 Alcohols wood sawn eat ocean ga, 113,205 198,022 411,296 95,717 
: 173 ,868 541,229 784 , 228 105,544 
22 |Other non-potable spirits, n.o.p............. gal, - - - tae 
: = - - 17,684 
23. \fxtractiot hemlock barlia+. csc. oe ee see fs 31,300 202 33,957 28,868 
24 |Medicinal and proprietary preparations..... $ 555, 804 25,215 968,968 214,169 
2d |KUXDLOSIVescs Mepee ren: - amine eet $ - 627,401 1,271,702 - 
Fertilizers— 
26 ars mim oniiM. Sulphate, qheamack cer sani cwt. 7,082 20,752 300,013 2,804 
$ 40,726 96,14! 1,519,262 7,809 
4 WRC MONAT OU eer. he rena rae bet ee ee ewt. - 882,524 883,127 - 
$ = 8,015,645 3,018,057 = 
28 Other fertilizers, manufactured, n.o.p.....  $ - 451,253 455,857 - 
Total fertilizers..................... $ 40,726) 3,563,042) 4,993,176 7,809 
29 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 934,499 154,055 1,756,045 162,903 
$0) Soap! jocoteee poe Meee St nee ee $ 24,260 2,474 143,627 138,882 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
ol | DAcetateotiimers.. ose aceiss eee ewt 53,147 10,755 80,922 - 
: $ 178,529 30,087 261,578 - 
P|) CEM Ciiton Caw ONGEs 3 eo nash oune -hadmaueecbe ewt 27 ,08& 973,177 1,086,138 1 
$ 110,390 4,159,844 4,618,335 4 
33 | Cobalt oxide and cobalt salts............ lb. 171,599 140,115 A15,764 11,212 
$ 399 ,420 306,352 891,045 23,549 
34 | Soda and sodium compounds!............ ewt. - ~ - 112 
$ = > - 36* 


1 Included in other chemicals, n.o.p., 1921. 
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1922. 1923. 1924.1 N 
‘oF 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
16,895 569 , 436 900 709 , 459 1,996,719 = 109 , 866 BPA EET Wo 
5,337 160,850 207 211,046 514,435 - 25,091 263 , 22! 
6 48 29 34,410 43 ,396 1,107 38,042 46,777| 2 
123 343 299 105,986 132,166 8,596 122,031 148,92? 
245,407 888, 881 18,527 580,728} 1,213,979 18, 293 351, 502 876, 862 
477,496 487,755 3,193 2,038,007 2,057,423 208,670 2,904 , 823 3,167,811) 3 
22,589 46 383 = 50,023 53 ,427 - 50,466 70,960} 4 
23 391 810,448 4 - 578,495 1,544,254 67,264 960,364 1,653,685] 5 
24,481 578,474 3 322,233 719 , 882 34,367 527,553 790 , 249 
222,671 222,671 - 343 ,098 343 ,098 - 404,110 404,110} ¢6 
404,987 404,987 = 523 , 296 523 , 296 - 591,393 591,393 
227,607 231,493 = 322,179 329,125 - 565, 733 571,695} 7 
217,991 222,805 = 304, 636 318 , 666 - 473 ,535 479,258 
40,625 67,166 = 47,758 66,754 - 53 ,336 96,451) 8 
1,386,004 1,386,034 = 683 ,976 683 ,996 - 763,514 763,514) 9% 
200,994 201,094 - 118,654 118,679 - 182,195 182,195 
5,357 5,357 - 78,783 78 ,783 - 159,038 159,038) 10: 
1,394,520) 2,014,021 3,196] 3,483,410} 3,931,910 243,037) 4,942,339] 5,537,355 
47,178 63 , 287 2,827 82,652 105 336 3,761 112,355 143,718) 11 
2,397,609 4,397,332 261,725 4,578,470 6,486,340 260,791 5,546, 769 7,640,923 
24,376 24,446 270 60,235 61,250 1,497 81,737 84,298] 12 
235,151 235 , 868 3,064 607,727 621,086 25,605 994,500 1,037,241 
93 , 823 153 , 830 9,793 61,097 81,507 1,389 52,645 64,462] 13 
2,726,583] 4,787,030 274,582| 5,247,294] 7,188,933 287,785} 6,593,914] 8,742,626 
22,553 22,584 5 24,674 24,679 3 30,225 30,264] 14 
146,756 147,866 120 164,531 164,651 18 206, 656 207,303 
96,603 266,054 78,865 255,407 484,204 169,655 320,425 679,561) 15 
17,210 23 ,066 2,717 21,286 24,003 = 6,562 6,562) 16 
7,875 7,875 = = = = 9,889 9,889} 17 
31,500 31,500 - = - - 47,595 47,595 
138,672 138,949 1,970 134,414 137,759 2,860 84,946 88,517] 18 
42,309 58,747 3,656 79 , 848 132,615 - - - | 19 
12,605,032) 22,616, 684 728,674| 29,817,688) 27,646,704) 1,218,676) 17,748,619} 26,776,330 
66,558 90,116 470,595 110,082 600,937 1,074,816 306,758 1,454,327] 20: 
10 213,653 69,774 14,273 99,3812 118,276 31 125,395] 21 
16 210,734 51,349 12,195 78,219 109,909 57 118,661 
6 19,420 21,616 3,928 26,567 - 4,428 6,241] 22 
6 24,409 15,607 6,110 22,893 - 7,211 9, 220 
15,109 46,944 19,623 4,578 26,172 1,580 30 2,910] 23 
14,173 497,595 PANS Sieh 25,379 420,362 274,176 13,843 513,362] 24 
199 ,831 249,789 32 53,209 247,476 = 384 218,198) 25 
93 , 258 338,066 - 24,518 211,066 = 90,121 308,780] 26 
204,543 785,187 - 66,583 654 , 889 - 218,505 861,758 
857,695 357,695 - 1,106,462 1,109,664 = 1,211,641 1,217,846] 27 
903 , 233 903 , 233 = 2,895,775 2,903,659 = 3,218,065 3,236,298 
522,004 524,931 = 335,737 341,348 = 272,633 274,860] 28 
1,629,780} 2,213,351 - 3,298,095) 3,899,896 - 3,709,203} 4,372,916 
89,908 423 ,604 177,651 70,360 469 , 742 175,237 68,041 547,043] 29 
3,517 227,788 227,965 1,251 300,890 491,206 310 644,436] 30 
13,130 22,109 12,981 4,211 22,416 22,868 7,902 47,182] 31 
15,561 28,373 40,618 8,962 66,167 72,336 26,160 155,593 
478,885 513,650 1,303 457,700 590,545 - 107,388 199 ,824| 32 
2,122,083 2,261,054 7,860 1,834,140 2,358, 160 = 403,999 762,860 
164,717 302 ,386 101,946 265,034 453 , 203 161,992 210,662 440,054] 33 
339,747 538,083 172,546 527,446 874,429 251,186 404,711 792,341 
113, 252 196,776 11,213 189,387 441,856 11,648 280,984 585,470) 34 
840.4431 1,491,018 89,472 1,296,368 3,244,359 84,186 1,916,167 4,021,682 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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12.— Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 3 : a 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. -| Countries. | Kingdom. 
ViiI.Chemicals and Allied Products-concluded. 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. : 
1 Other inorganic chemicals...... does eee $ 16,800 250, 759 DDL DOT 4,877 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p....  $ 705,139 4,747,042) 6,122,495 28,795 
2 |Other drugs, dyes and chemicals, n.o.p.....  $ 514,679 2,265,412 3,222,414 337, 164 
Total Chemicals and Allied Products $ 3,399,815] 12,236,087) 29,366,279) 1,062,757 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities— 
3 |Amusement and sporting goods............. $ 32,569 BomOue 98,631 8,069 
4 |Containers—packages, all kinds, empty.... $ = 16,063 27,959 9,280 
Household and personal equipment— 
5 Brooms AN Cm nISicsa see ine ieee cee eae $ 22,829 161 Die oad 9,096 
G Jewelry, -allikands 0.0.) sen eee hae $ 140,393 20,832 282,690 23,901 
Gal. SUAIONCT Vth che. ert hycen Aen Arh cee Pea $ 105,135 22,613 305,662 53,710 
Bl ORME R Ort i Cle swing cuts ab aaion ache ete MR 22,476 212,054 326,209 3,983 
Tota! heusehold and _ personal 
equipments... 0c jnue aes. 2 oon 290,833 255, 660 971,888 90,690 
9 |Mineral waters,.<..........0% Bato he 6 hee $ - 12,785 16,480 - 
Musical instruments— 
10 Oneense 29 Sap, sens ae Ome clas. oe ereiee No. 210 4 589 40 
$ 24,875 30,680 86,221 4,531 
li Pian OS tas Sects ae ee eee eee cece No. 583 104 1,581 47 
$ 191,073 41,373 487,978 18,814 
127 *Otherend parts Of: 5. evn cimees. a. ee tae $ 118,527 46,504 311,127 7,450 
Total musical instruments....... $ 334,475 118,557 951,326 30,795 
Scientific and educational equipment— 
3 CAIN EFAS ima get ce oie ee tee ee eee $ 215,558 rere 244,223 141,497 
14 Films for photographers’ use and for 
moving pictures. . ; $ 54,871 2,378,524 2,493,694 15, 632 
15 Philosophical and scientific apparatus and 
instruments... Ae ae Re SS REC 105, 552 34,546 199,587 33,619 
Total scientific equipment, etc..... $ 375,981 2,413,841 2,937,504 190, 748 
Ships and vessels— 
16 Boats, Canoes ang partsiOl....¢6.00-..ce0. 9 20,818 80,004 129, 294 2,078 
17 GasolineJaunchesssyis,. sore eek et cote No. - 54 56 4 
$ - 43,118 44,718 2.810 
18 Ships sold to other countries............. ton 12,723 6,531 46,595 - 
$ 4,840,000 1,637,000) 17,175,123 - 
Total ships and vessels............. $ 4,860,818 1,760,122) 17,349,135 4,888 
Vehicles, n.o.p.— 
19 Aeroplanes and parts of................- 3 1,735 56,562 60,247 456 
20 Buggies, carriages and parts, carts and 
WAT OLGM, eee times. ciate teenies kiseee $ 150 4,380 24,658 435 
Total vehicles, n.o.p................. $ 1,885 60,942 84,905 891 
21) Workssot art (paintings).> 2... co. J... eee $ 17,541 78,482 96,114 14,479 
Other miscellaneous commodities, n.o.p.— 
2% Brushes, all kinds. . 1) AR ae ony L22 1,349 214,917 18,920 
23 Cartridges, gun, rifle and pistol. es eA $ 11,949 1,072 52,674 2,293 
Pele Contractors: OWUIGS ya. toa ieee nee ee $ 3,695 69,790 74,285 14,562 
25 Junk, except metallic and rubber......... ewt. - 65, 956 65, 956 - 
$ - 184,787 184,787 - 
264), poettlers’ eftectss., ate soe ene $ 907,729| 7,574,512} 8,822,207 580,931 
27 Otheramniscellaneouse.) es. 0 ceh eke een $ 50,336 150,619 506,857 69,316 
Total Miscellaneous Commedities.. $ 6,924,933 12, 730, 854 32,389, 669 1,035, 792 
Total Exports, Canadian Mdse........... $ 312,844,871) 542,322, 967'1,189,163,701' 299,361,675 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1921-1924—con. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
3 : No. 
United } All United United All United United All. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
156,657 223,168 . 1,995 243,182 328,510 2,162 337,527 441,924 1 
3,474,491 4,541,696 312,491 3,910,098 6,871, 625 409,870 3,088,564 6,174,400 
443,747 980,144 493,791 460,186 1,108,728 651,393 423,119 1,295,483 2 
5,937,136 9,506,170 1,984,441 7,951,543) 14,046,940 3,188, 187 7,617,520) 15,349,956 
27,891 52,912 Af Lal 27,043 44,227 8,068 29,588 54,409 3 
74,677 107,571 691 61,555 207,100 22,215 813,896 477,001 4 
85 » 24,657 3,570 78 23,293 1,995 4,767 27,523 5 
8,174 80,021 6,965 4,954 21,162 4,933 5000 20,891 6 
16,170 163,745 19,224 14,222 107,481 18,728 12,437 108, 261 7 
132,379 166,356 12,194 77,802 Lay ay 22,336 69,688 147,732 8 
156,808 434,779 41,953 97,056 269,648 45,997 87,478 276,884! 
58,904 638,329 - 105,275 113,548 703 214,300 219,515 9 
11 216 47 15 173 58 16 228) 10 
54,575 (07-WE 7,150 177,893 195,225 5,740 156,272 189,646 
92 273 26 89 267 20 142 633] 11 
38,502 103,118 13,850 36, 264 97,641 8,645 50,275 164,420 
70, 934 178,704 21,627 94,611 268,520 19,702 103,827 341,614] 12 
164, 011 304,509 42, 627 398, 768 561,386 34, 087 310,374 695,689 
260 153,212 686,980 25,402 742,020 724, 986 5,847 764,206] 13 
2,245,754 2,052,200 707, 964 2,182,715 2,948,739 2,313,364 200,730 2,578,674] 14 
28,632 115,221 8,403 16, 242 39,401 26, 288 18,876 65,188} 15 
2,274,646] 2,620,668} 1,403,347/ 2,224,359] 3,730,160 3,064,638 225,453| 3,408,068 
32,806 45,049 600 23,004 41,037 salt 15,788 30,447) 16 
20 38 3 9 20 1 6 15) 17 
63,447 82,957 1,800 15,542 22,506 800 12,208 17,702 
= 7,396 - 596 1,165 - 64 859} 18 
3,114,200 - 56, 247 109, 747 - 15,400 40,400 
96,253 3,242,206 2,400 94,793 173, 290 4,081 43,396 88,549 
37,349 38,375 - 3,797 3,797 - 105 105} 19 
1,661 16,914 - 1,620 27,010 279 802 14,363] 20 
39,010 55,289 ~ 5,417 39,807 279 907 14, 468 
57,179 72,563 18, 937 49 661 69,407 127,485 88,028 216,188] 21 
3,394 73,990 30,375 Lato 72,276 54,428 1,629 110,141] 22 
1,271 15,070 193 49,081 83,811 507 686 8,609} 28 
47,479 66, 146 - 92,896 152,646 - 39,718 302,511] 24 
37,456 37,456 - 54, 260 54,260 = 80,636 80,636] 25 
117,891 117,891 - 165, 112 165,112 - 197,032 197,032 
5,346,795 6,408,583 687,356 6,635,367 7,971,002 614,074 9,846,503} 10,795,941] 26 
159,116 344,665 91,614 181,400 408,648 134,177 139,158 467,737] 27 
8,625,325} 14,030,001 2,321,204) 10,099,156) 14,053,068 4,110,689) 11,538,146) 17,362,733 
292,588,643! 740,240,680] 379,067,445) 369,080,218] 931,451,443] 360,094,021) 430,715, 496/1,045,141,056 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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Hes PADDLES ian cute ie sttoee eek tee ate aitssinrtr rere bri. 
2.1 sApricots;;quinces sete... tacacsare sess tee tb. 
31) @ Bananas! yieswrmcctemca holes vee ace ayeteeste bagel 
4 |) (@hervriesittcc tad ees tome oka ates Ib. 
D.|) s@ranberricssim..crctntnen eee malnsttee bel ; 
6 Grape fruit or shaddocks........+.....-¢- ; 
TPeGrabes eye k. eee ee acioesaimeetact same sare lb. 
8; Sbemonsandilimes). ae.ccecsce sen tee : 
Oa SOrances yen ee ee ae cere $ 

105) FPeach es ance ees Menten: estan me Ib. 

AL pS Peare 26 ace fries ier oa et aaeesee Ib. 

124), VRMmeapplessiek saci neato etree ce eae : 

LS APIS Wa. ctidessew ane uate tedtncts Seer: bush. 

DA Si VIMClOnS i recs, shee stan saerescrs sR are Moreno eG No. 

15 Strawherriesa.j.uk sears oiaee saute este i 

[GS PSE rite wobher tires nasser ete eee : 

Total fruits, fresh........-) 0... $ 
Fruits, dried— 

Wy fl Wier Woy gh} han he Oca nians See OOM OR eet lb. 

18}. [Corran tea g-eir aes. tiec oepcineretmeys ton Ib. 

29 |) ALD arbes s ecrantan emrsrts iarcec cae tele tetera eer ee Ib. 

PAU MRR USN eter eure Sr Ae CS ee Oe 2 Ib. 

aL | RpReachesiys sanmeree nectar eee ie 

22 | Prunes and plums, unpitted.............. Ib. 

Zo >> eRaISINS os, nates mecee cin cetteeotesee erm n. 

eaelocAWother iruntscreds na santeeeee acess i 

Total fruits, dried.................. a 

PAT whegne ech WN eA na Ape Arm aoe Oo Arata ret gal. 

Fruits, otherwise prepared— ; 

26 Citron, lemon and orange rinds in brine $ 

27 Fruitin' air-tight cans, (6te.!.s4 05-022: Ib. 

28 | Jellies, jams and preserves, n.o.p......... Ib. 

29 | Olives in brine and otherwise............ ea 

Total fruits, prepared.............. $ 
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13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 


Principal articles by classes. 


I, Agricultural and Vegetable Products (ex- 


cept chemicals, fibres and wood). 
A—MalIn ty Foop. 


Fruits, fresh— 


Grand total fruits.................. $ 


in the four fiscal 
1921, 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 

- 273,319 273,319 - 

- 1,528,606 1,528,606 = 

20 630,399 630,419 - 

12 57,038 57,050 - 

~ 1,706, 288 1,706,288 - 

- 5,415,511 5,415,511 - 

- 477,265 477,265 - 

- 108,737 108,737 - 

- 21,841 21,841 - 

- 173 , 634 173 , 634 = 

- 741,167 791,726 - 
€00,414 5,979,961 6,632,035 608 , 080 
129,113 A 858,340 109,960 
2,416 867,468 1,005,616 4,290 
4,777 6,159,339 6,322,543 8,414 
120 6,195, 284 6,195,404 540. 
58 442,207 442 265 219 

- 12,482,288] 12,484,934 - 

- 797,381 797,645 - 

- 328,914 329,006 = 
16 106,747 106,763 10 
230 476,229 476,459 170 

12 3,244,734 3,245,339 = 

6 453,648 453,711 - 

- 2,436,573 2,436,573 = 

= 559,777 559,777 - 
= 78,336 80, 854 1,977 
136,612) 18,905,703} 19,401,480 125, 030 

- 686 , 862 687,051 - 

= 164,497 164,531 - 
132,246 975,707 4,934,917 219,697 
23,279 152,832 849 , 893 29,670 
284,370 3,742,638 4,097,068 1,086,558 
35,174 556, 722 603 , 346 84,276 
46,456 1,896,701 2,670,145 158, 657 
3,612 238 , 743 337,432 13,461 

- 1,154,843 1,154,848 - 

- 210,351 210,351 = 

- 10,489,100} 10,494,520 = 

- 1,458,027 1,459,102 - 
83,838} 20,390,188] 24,979,194 99,109 
19,016 4,363 ,940 5,482 ,589 16,126 

- 1,532,710 1,734,400 = 

- 117,878 162,997 = 
546,910) 40,868,749) 59,752,138 1,564, 021 
$1,081 7,262, 490 9,270, 241 143, 533 
24,658 82,644 109 , 252 16,812 
53,601 114,011 185,754 17,617 
53,093 10,194 72,522) * 14,836 
88,976} 13,390,570} 19,383,538 64,118 
10,959 1,950,243 2,795,868 8,160 
860,011 242 ,459 1,434,109 570,751 
224,160 75,846 397,745 107,718 

- 49,606 138 , 854 - 

= 70,839 193,166 = 
288,212) 2,107,122} 3,459,301 130,714 
559,506} 28,389,326) 32,316,776 416,954 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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ap wo wo = 


soem 2m OF 


All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United. All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
110,702 110,702 - 165,201 165,201 - 195,685 195,693 
* 680,832 680,832 - 775,819 775,819 - 878 , 333 878,415 
1,078,530} 1,078,530 - 2,041,653] 2,041,728 - 1,624,103} 1,624,103 
76,438 76,438 = 136,112 136,130 ~ 105,443 105,443 
2,159,381] 2,159,860 - 2,212,679] 2,219,114 - 2,143,368} 2,169,602 
5,210,811] 5,211,098 = 4,205,719] 4,215,766 - 4,789,907| 4,859,460 
503,108 503,108 = 494,697 494,697 - 625,313 625,313 
92,591 92,591 = 83 349 83 349 - 105,978 105,978 
16,953 16,955 - 20,344 20,344 = 25,727 25,727 
200,654 200,668 = 212,894 212,894 = 220,013 220,013 
656 ,302 711,993 304 796, 635 849 ,055 - 686,308 728,641 
6,917,481] 7,669,621 704,456] 6,836,059} 7,698,005 588,165} 10,469,102] 11,202,740 
695,235 831,522 75,275 565,377 661,443 80, 200 773 , 348 874,941 
1,158,298] 1,446,444 57,413 885,288] 1,474,673 14,961 725,383| 1,157,639 
6,335,104 6,594,107 111,307} 5,394,528} 5,840,941 18,876| 5,529,647| 5,871,752 
10,927,509] 10,928,049 216) 10,865,780} 10,866,101 —| 13,405,866] 13,405,896 
583,231 583,450 88 403,198 403,312 - 510,707 510,710 
10,367,293] 10,370,281 400} 15,251,313] 15,256,255 -| 17,804,789] 17,804,789 
584,399 584,599 49 566,421 566,729 ~ 782,464 782,464 
451,715 453,018 = 505,766 508,231 - 515,739 530,304 
106,447 106,457 3 111,081 111,086 - 140, 208 140, 208 
404,299 404 , 469 58 303 , 408 303,495 - 374,450 374,450 
3,267,624| 3,267,818 72| 3,912,782) 3,913,076 - 3,356,442] 3,356,682 
384,985 385,038 20 333,792 333,827 - 379,452 379,467 
2,660,392] 2,666,692 - 6,122,758] 6,122,758 - 5,014,267) 5,014,267 
510,468 511,413 = 785, 150 785,150 - 740, 699 740,699 
96,720 105,993 1,918 161,704 204 , 237 4,147 66,981 133,071 
18,122,082] 18,873,673 246,432} 16,115,160] 17,355,159 118,184} 17,184,852] 18,253,447 
639, 203 640,113 = 605 ,322 605,712 - 1,854,444] 1,855,326 
115,011 115,179 - 126,176 126,244 = 167,806 167,933 
983,008} 7,195,245 45,599| 1,641,136] 5,193,976 88,629 503,880] 5,598,777 
126,100} 1,117,955 4,331 199,748 634,465 7,993 55,224 554,310 
5,275,925] 6,461,995 925,609] 6,239,534) 7,225,012 504,811] 6,963,248] 7,538,801 
670,068 766,042 74,492 622,145 701,963 27,587 584,716 618,679 
2,367,336 3,637,348 166,379 2,016,140 3,612,481 37,168 2,186,092}. 3,965,443 
286 , 042 454,46] 9,653 199,976 296, 771 3,449 212,634 355,124 
1,459,687| 1,459,687 10} 2,065,398] 2,065,408 = 1,819,162} 1,819,162 
176,929 176,929 1 268 ,562 268,563 - 152,791 152,791 
13,702,978] 13,705,795 48] 13,806,997] 13,993,275 1,892] 13,274,311] 13,370,621 
1,277,912] 1,278,539 16] 1,324,294) 1,335,200 265 965,329 971,290 
24,177,923] 27,666,692 105,496} 30,646,915) 32,044,480 210,949] 35,690,194} 38,792,039 
4,242,809] 5,132,755 10,077| 3,426,146] ° 3,644,419 15,760] 2,899,499} 3,222,162 
878,277| 1,192,582 3,094] 1,738,339] 1,936,033 8,198] 2,322,861] 2,492,823 
66,523 109,396 298 114,954 144 346 1,416 157,113 181,086 
49,484,337) 61,959,357 1,246,235) 58,759,781) 66,676,377 851,647| 64,614,192) 75,432,992 
6,961,394] 9,151,256 98,868} 6,282,001) 7,151,971 56,470) 5,193,112] 6,223,375 
28,072 77,768 8,915 40,147 98 , 682 4,061 41,193 75,799 
131,390 170,404 19,608 135,315 173,418 7,832 101,467 121,242 
4,495 24,136 12,551 7,596 33,982 93 240 1,038 45 524 
6,261,354) 8,096,222 84,217| 9,535,186] 12,480,511 91,821] 9,288,614| 14,731,445 
765,172 970,308 5,998 993,702] 1,248,531 9,726 991,055] 1,427,157 
88,175 774,548] 1,504,919 170,036} 1,775,685] 1,369,444 72,830} 1,688,797 
35,731 173,271 225,528 30,631 282,198 207,059 21,309 285,532 
73,243 181,858 - 66,147 192,215 - 74,210 171,809 
67,550 145,029 = 58,298 163,910 - 82,253 178,690 
872,948 1,312,744 244,077 1,099, 293 1,728, 687 240, 025 1, 095, 698 1, 936, 938 
26,087,814) 29,508,077 608,985) 28,622,769} 26,409,235 422,511] 23,575,121) 26,535, 002 


‘490 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—_Imports of Canada frem the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
A—Matnuy Foop—continued. 
Nuts— 
1 | Cocoanuts and preparations.............. $ 111,212 87,491 562,975 29,057 
2 Notishelled. Aten. oe cath aa ot ear $ 47,869 991,632 1,467,250 25,363 
3 Shelled t-..: Mate pean tayconin at sic ct .c see $ 184,465 1,050,542 2,859,069 81,868 
MotalinUtswe ecw oe eee eee $ 343,546] 2,129,665) 4,889,294 136,288 
4 | Vegetables, fresh and dried................ $ 111,409} 4,117,026} 4,444,056 142,672 
biliMesetables, camne dau. ta.0 ect tose e aatetetees Ib. 6,918 6,356,482 8,293,193 4,375 
$ 1,616 632, 159 1,124,041 958 
Gi Sanucesandmpicklessers.,. eta see os see gal. 98,921 83,111 299,827 114,087 
$ 264,584 128,936 500, 148 252,389 
Grains and farinaceous products— 
7 Beans sil On Atte: Seen yt weeie sian eae bush. 4,075 151,518 203,725 5,002 
5 $ 21,165 497,458 637,632 20,614 
8 | Corn (Indian) for purpose of distillation. . bush. - 318,804 318, 804 ~ 
R ‘ - 344, 467 344,467 - 
9 | Corn (Indian) not for purpose of distilla- 
ROME | cra latent L ARES E Macich. ct ee bush. 10 9,520,482 9,658,960 26 
$ 23} 12,084,398) 12,276,943 6S 
10 (OR Ch AMUSED, ha Mey URPaEL > tien mp cretnens 470%. bush = 939, 784 939, 955 1,266 
$ = 660,433 661,030 1,835 
11 NICE cn AeA 4 ay a i Re rE BS Pa bush. 22 62,450 67,339 3 
$ 266 234,848 248, 200 14 
12 Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or paddy....... lb. - 7,779,558! 34,990,378 - 
$ = 644,692 2,640,824 = 
13 RICE ClOamO di Mee, cs bese ce ete ee lb. 41,100} 10,879,583} 15,598,940 203,740 
: $ 2,510 800,650 1,140,264 10,049 
LA AR WIG Rte eck 2 Sora lease erat eke cae ree bush. - 134, 109 134, 118 - 
$ = 280,250 280, 266 = 
15:1). (Othenerains eeeeer tt... essen $ - 44,160 44,309 183 
otal srginsa., ¢.2 en ee $ 23,964, 15,591,456) 18,273,935 32, 763 
Milled products— 
AGH SCoriscal eee ots tod ate we eke bri. - 28,627 28,630 - 
$ = 207,610 207,616 ~ 
17 Rice and cassava flour, rice meal, ete..... 1b. 2,220 328,903 416,284 10,048 
$ 349 32,917 41,680 Par 
18 Sago and tapioca flour......5............- Ib. 38,970 1,301,088 2,137. 141 157,218 
$ 2,071 vivwael 125,610 6,238 
19 Wiheaboillourtseey cee shes sees eos cae bri. 1 27,554 27,583 10 
$ 12 269, 366 269,867 127 
20 Othembreadstudiss jec.stenieenes cele teers $ 29,300 172,697 202,988 35,879 
Total milled products.............. $ 31,732 759,301 847, 761 43,371 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
21 Biscuits: sweetenede-s. es. cue on see ann lb. 201,817 54,141 276,792 125,369 
$ 87,727 14,277 107,758 47,720 
22 Biscuits, not sweetened............. eRe lb. 199, 133 421,420 780,532 309, 151 
2 $ 26,929 54,945 99,418 OLsOUL 
23] Bread passoverine =m e a eee once dee $ - 103,772 103,772 - 
24 Cereal foods, prepared, in packages not 
Oxceecing Voller hanes, ete 34,491 629,025 670,047 54,667 
$ 8,740 70,618 80,669 11,477 
25 Cereal foods prepared, n.o.p.............. $ 4,973 32,120 Sipe 1,472 
26 Macaroni and vermicelli lb. 200 850,778 911,004 - 
3 24 111,550 119,676 - 
27 Milk food and other similar preparations. §$ 73,883 480,908 556,673 45,152 
Total prepared foods and bakery 
Products Hes He ash donee 202,276 868,190} 4,105,679 137,198 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 491 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
No. 
United All. United United All. United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
40,895 422,513 6,054 18, 260 337,386 12,233 13,388 375,879) 1 
827,179] 1,304,739 25,582 661,895] | 1,042,855 16,882 674,355| 1,065,441] 2 
1,028,312] 2,807,032 105, 955 751,839] ° 2,348,284 70, 106 524,549] 2,443,1981 3 
1,896,386] 4,534,284 137,591) 1,431,994) 3,728,475 99,221 1,212,282) 3,884,448 
3,167,938] 3,539,491 112,947] 3,221,929) 3,579,782 81,066] 3,671,299} 3,965,485] 4 
3,747,153] 6,407,827 1,276] 5,572,932) 7,890,537 925| 6,481,066} 9,270,126) 5 
371,480 889, 913 298 471,911 806, 286 166 626,417 965,449 
59, 911 299,311 142,565 81,205 339, 986 176,584 87,393 410,600| 6 
98,706 460,447 310, 161 128,751 518, 666 319,172 137,193 548,766 
60,726 148,157 68,804 32,140 329,974 31,354 43,587 298,647| 7 
197,876 376, 792 150,817 97,045 777,214 70,495 135,268 754,090 
365,417 365,417 - 133,305 133,305 = 496, 978 496,978| 8 
230,941 230,941 - 100,040 100,040 - 452,703 452,703 
13,755,545] 13,755,571 5| 10,841,657] 10,867,016 96] 8,530,059] 8,729,438] 9 
8,482,336] 8,482,404 8| 7,673,041] 7,695,280 271) 7,367,271] 7,540,396 
118, 065 119,334 581] 1,062,656] 1,063,336 3 185,120 185,362) 10 
70, 157 71,993 597 412,732 413,406 9 91,143 91,400 
26,302 33,810 825 32,811 52,245 1,411 26,755 42,603] 11 
86, 286 106,334 3,046 115,660 167,893 2,914 126,558 161,043 
11,932,192} 37,232,644 2,500) 9,213,294) 32,874,729] 1,324,300] 22,056,055! 56,299,605] 12 
436,506} 1,393,035 82 376,521] 1,103,420 45,274 841,438] 1,860,382 
13,899,306} 21,254,638 986,995} 10,435,530] 22,110,838 759,644| 7,612,021] 16,523,234] 13 
660, 141 978,164 40,412 473,093 917,176 36,746] | 352,894 693,010 
371,651 371,656 - 84,816 84,818 - 47,063 47,175] 14 
522,029 522,071 - 90,954 90,958 - 56,581 56,641 
24,351 24,585 1,730 8,560 10, 295 1,332 6,045 7,489) 15 
10,710,653] 12,186,319 196,692} 9,347,646] 11,275,682 157,041] 9,430,499] 11,617,752 
35,960} . 35,960 - 32,200 32,203 - 38,436 38,436] 16 
136,263 136,263 - 120,782 120,812 - 180, 929 180,929 
93, 927 175,749 46,222 57,138 207,972 24,144 168,553 287,289] 17 
8,535 16,010 4,562 4,182 16,834 2,419 13,076 22,886 
966,281; 1,642,167 119,929 745,979] 1,674,100 117,346 546,297| 1,005,622] 18 
28,854 47,847 4,648 31,689 57, 867 3,867 29, 672 44, 295 
39,751 39,900 54,012 54,060 220 87,144 87,378] 19 
271,407 278, 159 36 337,764 338, 197 1,459 464,368 465,977 
155,047 191,190 29,450 122,704 152,185 28,464 126,013 140,904] 20 
600,133 664, 169 38, 696 617,121 685,895 35,509 818,518 867,365 
#43 , 937 192,629 86,770 141,210 249, 262 104,361 235,528 359,295] 21 
11,540 66,108 33,038 30,324 69,745 37,237 38,622 79,847 
260,061 597,109 524,833 277,788 835,214 499, 196 351,463 878,656] 22 
39,496 76,309 44,154 42,433 . 91,490 47,870 54,060 106, 648 
138,302 138,302 = 110,633 110, 633 - 94,604 94,604) 23 
867,464 932,694 52,451 934, 697 993 , 062 142,119} 1,126,404] 1,274,440] 24 
89,235 102,566 12,019 85,512 99, 022 24,498 89,141 115,112 
26,434 28,645 439 24,964 25,955 533 25,962 27,233) 25 
$86,129] 1,096,752 290] 1,123,016] 1,249,498 2,800] 1,255,616] 1,626,014] 26 
93, 826 114,810 32 102,514 115,638 231 109, 269 133,418 
355, 062 402,356 44,342 261,408 309, 356 98,394 228 323,472] 27 
753,895 929,096 134, 024 657,788 821,839 208, 763 635,429 880,334 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. = 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
A—Marnuy Foop—concluded. 
Other kindred products— 
| peArrawroots Wee ateiscc thers catetvc sivas toe lb. 4,830 13 ,582 141,789}: 4,588 
$ z 784 1,207 13, 226 757 
2 | Malt, whole, crushed or ground.......... lb. 1,980 7,229,715 7,231,695 2,640 
$ 226 319,088 319,314 224 
Stl Sav o-andataplocaaam cn aelertiaceeiscier lb. 55,827 441,998 2,704,340 21,170 
3 5,360 17,658 139,015 963 
4 All other breadstufis, n-o.p............-:% $ 4,358 285,357 314,156 8,697 
Total grains and farinaceous pro- 
GUCUSS cas ae een ei eee 268,700) 17,842,257| 21,013, 086 223,973 
§ |Oils, total -vegetable...........2dac0++seees $ 120,896 803,145 1,273,489 31,326 
Sugar and its pro lucts— 
6 | Candy and confectionery................- lb. 878,860 1,283,907| 2,483,597 1,497,753 
$ 325 , 963 396, 796 802, 230 409,161 
7 Molasses andiSyrups; 1-O.0ssees. seaice ene $ 96,696 611,452} 6,991,666 52,146 
8 Suparicane; peel, Ovch.cesemmriysissarts ate lb. 5,048,448] 167,844,267] 706,825,703 3,120 
$ 972,724} 20,471,605} 78,276,334 283 
Total sugar and its products....... $ 1,395,383) 21,479,853} 86,070,230 461,590 
Cocoa and chocolate— 
9 Cocoa beans, not roasted, crushed or 
STOUN che nses epsaereudiasheret tars Sratete aT eeVSIE cwt. 9,778 61,117 116,269 29,301 
$ 150,832 858,586] 1,717,316 286 , 839 
10 Cocoa paste, cocoa or chocolate prepara- 
GIONS cre weenie one aie eee Ib 1,121,305 705,908) 1,863,549 443,134 
$ 412,120 126,510 554,031 96,064 
il G@ocoasbuttercr acct < nicer tide ist eaters lb. 427,161 2,688,156 Bra ateo 869,111 
$ 171,633 876,043 1,105,314 268,304 
Total cocoa and chocolate........... $ 734,585} 1,861,139) 3,376,661 651, 207 
Coffee and chicory— 
12 | Coffee, green, imported direct............ lb. 1,358,714 - 16,293,945 971,438 
$ 433 , 612 - 3,814,097 185,848 
13 | Coffee, other, and chicory............... lb. 71,217] 1,120,465 1,497,430 24,985 
$ 28,051 390,718 470,403 11,489 
Total coffee and chicory............ lb. 1,429,931; 1,120,465) 17,791,375 996, 423 
$ 461, 663 390,718] 4,234,500 197,337 
14- | Spicest ate. cae acetates okies erate acces $ 599,257 431,443 1,275,076 520,088 
MST Sa eee nays nce: eantotarstexe oacmaeet nore revelers tee lb. 12,058,587 826,589) 33,422,902) 12,390,354 
$ 3,886 ,382 85,684 9,668,785 3,632,505 
AG Man pares tar ises scutes vant ere terert ome aeons gal. 36,508 68 ,921 113,280 34,515 
$ 29,208 16,082 50,030 28,255 
BTW Weaste see sch leuecererscusrece etepatet hen aae osers, etek lb. - 1,577,500 1,577,564 - 
$ - 465,421 465 ,453 ~ 
PS DOS: Meine vcdtute Mees enol retteattnatens) ape seususiereheeremary lb. 57,436 1,498,185 1,681,822 45,951 
; $ 48,289 843 , 507 1,000,711 39,940 
19 | Vegetable products, n.o.p. (mainly food)... $ 11,396 176,310 189,511 19,133 
Total agricultural and _ vegetable 
products (mainly food)........... 8,836,420) 79,792,671) 171,941,847) 6,754, 612: 


; IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 493 
All Countries, in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
. . . . No. 
United All” United United All. United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
39,614 184,993 6,924 11,496] 202,366 6,466 45,612 206,524] 1 
4,000 13,552 1,350 961 15,337 1,073 4,734 19,470 
9,653,719] 9,656,359 = | 13,023,137) 13,023,137 5,280] 13,071,917] 13,077,197| 2 
275,541 275,765 = 320,473 320,473 300 335,941 336, 241 
226,235] 3,882,799 250,473 58,846| 3,428,940 299,334 122 ATi 4082, 731\) 8 
10,669 128,985 12,638 3,663 129,438 16,651 9,158 227,785 
151,361 176,529 6,808 152,914 174,769 8,260 120,096 140,503] 4 
12,506,252) 14,374,715 390,208] 11,100,566] 13,423,433 427,597) 11,349,375] 14,089,459 
433 344 763,744 27,070 350, 834 710,335 52,741 245,208 728,017| 5 
1,080,747) 3,131,802] 1,602,051] 1,399,993) 3,407,270] 1,880,735 953,282] 3,356,278) 6 
197,281 725,523 376 , 552 204,783 650,304 442,568 197,362 717,427 
404,755} 2,090,692 60,387 385,730] 2,783,737 72,679 522,094] 3,306,240] 7 
166,444,888] 883,283,112 21,366] 120,024, 763]1,146,543,348] 1,368,008] 147,421,126] 860,150,157} 8 
9,058,292) 41,624,693 1,777| 3,432,022] 36,187,815 94,071| 8,216,589] 48,780,459 
9,660,328} 44,449,911 438,716]  4,022,535| 39,611,856 609,318} 8,937,571] 52,807,551 
71,541 163,978 24,751 47,131 160, 856 28,307 52,688 174,949] 9 
687,282| 1,557,382 223 ,340 521,536] 1,617,986 217,313 494,188] 1,482,565 
640,118} 1,149,967 51,214] 1,018,895) 1,159,448 71,540] 1,320,221] 1,462,777] 10 
91,992 205,301 13,735 88,444 116,481 24,824 79,970 117,165 
3,688,213] 5,124,467 188,305] 2,518,283} 4,438,882 107,895 829,130] 4,812,116) 11 
999,839} 1,430,214 52,406 742,719} 1,254,535 24,023 217,563} 1,107,571 
1,779,113] 3,192,897 289,481] 1,352,699] 2,989,002 268, 160 791,721; 2,707,301 
- | 20,049,318 540,949 -| 20,457,493 617,523 - | 21,091,068] 12 
= 3,020,763 109,019 = 3,211,067 121,262 ~ 3,308,590 
1,612,420] 1,696,237 46,904} 1,091,418] 1,175,677 41,997] 1,071,272] 1,148,199] 18 
452,659 471,048 19,027 349,879 372,942 13,951 404,358 422,132 
1,612,420) 21,745,555 587,853} 1,091,418] 21,633,170 659,520] 1,071,272] 22,234,267 
452,659} 3,491,811 128, 046 349,879] 3,584,009 135,213 404,358} 3,730,722 
em Wrsdit ees led ka 
433,125| 1,219,832 517,658 407,537| 1,180,265 507,264 407,300] 1,193,429] 14 
275,189] 38,844,703} 9,440,856 450,706] 40,278,205] 10,304,072 269,910} 39,725,559] 15 
55,727| 9,132,093) 2,833,134 78,170] 10,356,757} 3,671,459 57,527] 12,504,104 
55,080 98,276 52,802 63,013 123,472 62,043 88,124 160,788] 16 
10,048 43,189 37,556 13,458 55,032 40,329 24,022 70,427 
1,764.055| 1,764,108 = 1,895,530} 1,895,707 1,152] 1,750,298) 1,751,500) 17 
578,397 578,540 = 568,374 568,429 248 530,124 530,396 
2,055,543} 2,141,702 66,145] 3,121,909} 3,380,265 78,649] 2,625,667} 2,831,828] 18 
688,153 778,958 47,542 605,406 697,814 43,456 867,877 930,723 
258,351 397,128 22,786 387,777 482 386 34,000 397,956 479,790| 9 
58,477,911] 117,346,030] 5.902179] 48,114,589] 198,701,762] 6,709,921) 53,235,361| 125, 671, 069 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. - 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
B—OrHER THAN Foon. 
Beverages, aleoholic— 
Brewed. 
DoD PATOS POLbAR) CUO c ee ke tran sic meer re gal. 62,669 11,162 74,105 42,306 
$ 127,387 15,919 143,737 103,051 
Distilled. 
2 Brandy: .6 UCR am een eam ete tne cin ciy.taeees ae gal. 9,012 1,965 355,557 1,669 
g 96,491 20,815} 3,379,275 31,832 
3 Cordials and liqueurs, all kinds.......... gal. 4,351 563 45,165 3,095 
$ 62,556 4,806 312,521 71,373 
4 Gini all kindssmeowp.-ccn et peso =o se ae gal. 197,667 360 816,105 82,449 
$ 2,026,542 4,025} 4,174,925 1,549,972 
5 HRI) Co Te SARI: ME ae ee eet Any OU se gal. 53,630 5,935 329,271 15,872 
$ 288, 942 13,274 1,033,794 250,466 
Gale CVO Wt le aeboneaer ww eh ie ecerkcls tenes tare net gal 3,989 493 43,640 1,471 
$ 19,928 2,882 134,738 8,103 
ra BINS VDI SOI ier ek icici <b eae eB crevasse gal. 1,627,337 178,094 1,891,056 836, 711 
$ 20,353,005 1,553,404] 22,947,000] 16,950,638 
8 All spirituous or alcoholic liquors, n.o.p.. gal. 1,031 20,791 73,420 152 
$ 9,505 63,990 242,454 3,206 
Total distilled beverages............ gal. 1,897,017 208,201! 3,554,214 941,419 
$ 22,856,963} 1,663,196) 32,224,707) 18,865,590: 
Fermented. 
Wines— 
9 Wines) non-sparkling@-\)....cs aneas ater gal Deyey 3 50,216 625,682 26,4588 
$ 129, 265 79, 996 1,652,568 102,555 
10 | Champagne and all other sparkling wines 
In WOGbIES aa aer ect epee ener Rene esa doz. 2,898 90 30,390 958 
$ 94,970 1,207 625,195 32,554 
Total wines: ..-80 Sac8 ee nee oe $ 224,235 81,023) 2,277,763 135,109 
Total beverages, alcoholic........... $3 23,208,593 1,760,138) 34,646,207) 19,103,750 
Gums and resins— 
11 PATH AI LO. ey ETETOL Cr eater tte seve ere tiers co lb. 270,594 185,308 506,749 91,411 
$ 52,303 80,466 146,086 14,644 
12 Australian, copal, damar, ete............ Ib. 76,197 1,848,760 2,149,778 28,962 
$ 25,220 392,798 452, 557 6,293 
13 Chicle or sappato gum, crude............ tet - 293 , 243 514,910 - 
. $ - 131,676 265,902 - 
14 Lac, crude, seed, button, stick and shell.. Ib. 77,529 836,488 1,032,175 1,792 
$ 70,498 790,069 958,671 466 
15 Resin or rosin in packages...............- ewt 336 267,879 268, 333 ] 
$ 2,201 1,461,322 1,464,778 6 
16 Other gumsand Tesins..... 56, <...<ce aes $ 38,109 323,996 372,739 25,082 
Total gums and resins.............. $ 188,334; 3,180,327) 3,669,733 46,491 
17 NOilieakecvandinieallit. - aac eee en ee ewt 1,578 186, 236 187,862 500 
‘ $ 10,757 490,278 501,165 1,650 
Oils, vegetable, not food— 
LSi he CAptOT OLR eee. oe ne temas gal, 95,875 10,645 106,691 91,651 
$ 201,694 23,601 225,623 80,878 
19), ‘Chinaywood.and rosin oillfy. 32. 5.2. eee 3 1,958 552,874 609,077 10,948 
20 Cocoanut, palm and palm kernel oil...... gal, 142,866 904,517 1,103,672 45,772 
$ 221, 923 1,157,454 1,477,090 41,996 
al |; Cotton:seedioil serude. sa... d.cea.5 saben 0 lb. -— | 41,730,070) 41,730,070 = 
$ - 3,944,645] 3,944,645 - 
22.1) vssential Oils sa Oco. mesos acess lb. 45,806 212,447 285,400 30,723 
$ 162, 269 552,349 874,628 70,042 
23 Flaxseed or linseed oil, raw or boiled..... Ib. 5,375,276 492,521 5,955,926 239,887 
$ 1,310,413 97,400 1,425,452 16,779 
pti. Otherivegetablerorlsiwsmacecnactiectee $ 24,340 462,170 498,585 18, 204 
Total oils, vegetable................. $ 1,922,557' 6,790,493' 9,655,100 238, 847 


1 Unrevised figures. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 495 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for GARNET CiO3; 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
— No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
6,065 49, 160 51,653 1,635 54,241 94,695 400 96,339] 1 
10,683 114,810 116,808 2,425 120,362 212,303 959 214,675 
Dil 113,386 2778 366 68,010 1,769 982 145,730] 2 
275| 1,715,929 37,526 2,429 675,647 DOO 4,117] 1,009,763 
70 17,833 800 62 15,506 542 328 15,760] 3 
164 209,317 12,172 925 103,990 8,349 De AS 95,205 
34 190, 942 78,031 127 158, 982 100,740 23 184,834) 4 
621] 2,350,116} 1,437,856 2,488] 2,085,865} 1,889,518 338] 2,578,805 
3, 992 111,009 32,355 4,877 119,826 56,817 4,479 154,910] 5 
17,583 662,379 487,577 23,511 922,594 994, 179 16,560] 1,373,438 
23 19,694 503 45 17,290 590 15 30,306] 6 
113 60, 229 2,414 193 38,755 2,428 92 50, 182 
61,435 908, 221 787,857 22,559 825,361 711,018 4,753 759,221) 7 
1,109,546} 18,194,027] 15,357,411 409,322] 15,888,832] 14,620,080 88,319] 15,076,822 
162 7,212 256 9 5,438 6 - 33! 8 
309 32,717 980 53 27,765 52 - 436 
65,737 1,368, 297 902,580 28,045 1,210,413 871,482 10,582} 1,291,847 
1,129,611} 23,224,714] 17,335,936 438,914] 19,743,448} 17,537,433 111,641) 20,188,247 
10,359 317,284 23,562 7,114 278,471 11,959 1,493 515,847] 9 
16,001 799,594 84,584 10,355 635,290 63,393 2,173 808, 109 
347 21,023 283 67 - 910 650 -| 10 
4,690 385,087 9,817 994 436, 198 19,571 6,900 275,091 
20,691| 1,184,678 94,401 11,349] 1,071,488 83,040 9,073} 1,083,200 
- 1,160,985} 24,524,202] 17,547,145 452,688] 20,935,298] 17,832,896 121,673) 21,486,439 
289,435 459,229 231,814 277, 144 613,729 74,171 319,763 601,320) 11 
62,922 87,265 31,594 69,781 118, 237 16,014 78,632 120,920 
999,317] 1,127,143 120,254] 1,329,986] 1,573,750 101,237} 1,492,384] 1,661,644] 12 
158,856 185,029 22,759 221,931 263,769 15,595 222,738 251,829 
343,713 492,086 = 527,669 668, 153 = 412,558 751,100} 18 
171,511 238,483 + 260,757 332, 183 = 161,672 329,371 
1,073,431] 1,224,632 O\) 1,278,052)| 1,412,711 1,630] 1,065,734] 1,099,838] 14 
662, 948 769, 243 2 851,746 946, 049 420 680, 231 703,098 
937,304 241,651 = 270,625 271,489 839 311,719 313,389] 15 
479,480 493,048 - 556,478 558,907 2,487 595,013 599, 707 
155, 122 185,327 20,836 203, 283 229,247 20,012 233, 394 262,610] 16 
1,690,839] 1,958,395 75,191] 2,163,976) 2,448,392 54,528] , 1,971,680; 2,267,535 
104,609 106,113 545 38,955 47,222 304 34,460 36,787| 17 
225,369 229,095 1,063 88,991 103, 231 510 73,566 78,298 
11,471 103,380 107,252 7,193 115,467 94,121 13,227 107,631} 18 
15,068 96,438 108,548 9,869 119,717 111,513 11,261 123, 251 
273,101 284,049 854 408, 216 409, 159 7,367 844,669 870,187] 19 
1,285,171] 1,342,390 62,235} 1,819,474] 1,928,336 46,453} 1,650,465] 1,886,162] 20 
954,222| 1,008,897 52,352] 1,215,860) 1,300,405 42,703} 1,297,397) 1,446,353 
48,868,340] 48,868,340 —| 25,838,070] 25,838,070 190,243] 21,417,968] 21,608,211] 21 
3,283,915] 3,283,915 = 2,239,174| 2,239,174 16,789] 2,115,738} 2,132,527 
274,868 346°,047 47,490 318, 691 13,665 70,562 246, 843 392,097] 22 
395, 128 556,703 79,196 435,780 620, 223 86,594 404,636 626,108 
103,372 416,231 930, 294 158,401] 1,173,454] 1,699,811 103,613} 1,848,259] 23 
10,241 34,543 76,570 19,404 103,595 162,220 14,676 181,791 
257, 230 289, 635 22,922 335, 855 557,277 90,720] 1,458,115] 2,504,202) 24 
5,188,905} 5,554,180 340,442) 4,664,158] 5,349,550 517,906] 6,146,492| 7,884,419 


496 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13. imports: of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1921. 
No Principal articles by classes. — 
United United All United ° 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—concluded. 
B—OrnHer THAN Foop—Concluded. 
1 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines............. $ ovo eAl 450, 380 993 ,045 23,621 
Rubber and its products— 
2 Rubber and gutta-percha, crude caout- 
CLOUC IRN OMe rs Votan oe cas. tote ces lb. 4,734,734] 7,544,661} 22,806,180 820,963 
: $ 2,483,804 1,977,845) 8,887,196 133 , 461 
38 | Tires for vehicles, all kinds.............. $ 31,007 2,193,992 2,310,941 16,254 
4 Other manufactures of rubber, etc........ $ 1,053,770 3,083 ,341 4,282,823 678 ,340 
Total rubber and its products..... $ 3,568,581} 7,255,178) 15,489,960 828, 055 
Seeds— 
Slee Clover seed. -.nwnncsaeteeeenhn eae eeeee lb 70| 2,596,382} 2,598,380 481,640 
29 559,276 560, 247 100,620 
6 BAR ROCUMM come dT teen nn coe bush 397 BloOnoOe 536,679 140 
4,475 1,221,155 2,048,154 876 
7 | Garden, field and other seeds............ $ 238,350 845 ,553 1,310,077 162,976 
8 LEDHTO UMA BOCO eae ecie eee emcee EE ee lb. - 9,281,201 9,281,201 1,090 
$ - 814,023 814,023 547- 
Totaliseeds..% cab reese Stee $ 242,854| 3,449,007) 4,732,501 265,019 
Tobacco— 
9 Tobacco, unmanufactured............+.-- lb. 47,401} 19,032,367] 20,007,411 17,762 
$ 388,543] 12,108,281) 13,083,298 7,640 
Tobacco, manufactured— 
10 CAP ATS BAe erctns ciao Ma La SATE lb. 149 1,150 28,666 167 
$ 1,443 7,693 205,322 1,315 
11 Cigarcbres tweak. icc nen ee Seen ha clo eels lb. 13,541 10,801 25,6i1 20,247 
$ 72,139 27 ,682 105,309 86,395 
12 Mobaccowcutiey Sncnt aes hence ae lb. 160,918 279 ,865 474,000 154,656 
$ 489,514 346, 224 852,746 445,443 
TotalitoDaccOs, ossccs.cc ce eee lb. 266,098] 19,345,484) 20,604,167 254, 069 
$ 690,890) 12,510,056) 14,356,294 664, 187 
Other vegetable products— 
13 IBTOOM! COM Maura cote oe ee eet $ - Olea, Olid, 222 ~ 
14 Drugs, crude, barks, flowers, ete......... $ 7,981 249 ,005 315,187 8,663 
ROSE ay sora ce shagerse ate ool caries te erated sets ste.» cea ton - 50,789 50,789 - 
[ 1,300,892 1,300,892 
16 Starch, farina, corn starch, etc........... lb. 42,131 4,402,281 4,766,832 67,508 
$ 6,141 228,159 251,008 8,674 
17 ALUTHENtINeG ASHILIGS Olwatr eran eee ey gal. 5 791,323 791,331 4 
48 1,131,170 1,131,324 12 
18 | All other vegetable products............. $ 8,167 524,957 553 , 730 6,844 
Total other vegetable products..... $ 225038 3,945,405} 4,063,358 24, 193 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products, (other than food)...... 29,887,662] 39,822,262) 87,489,263} 21,195,812 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products). eee enor 38, 724,082] 119, 614,933) 259,431,110) 27,950,425 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. : 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United All United United All. United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
; 343 , 845 934 , 242 24,162 411,451 1,064,311 24,149 403 , 856 1,094,937 
13,264,904) 18,952,465 4,107,146) 14,586,757) 25,891,333 4,473,218] 19,828,526) 28,877,244 
2,261,452 3,487,716 873 , 654 8,391,920 5,620,621 1,385,714 5,358 , 629 8,047,394 
1,157,261 1,188,981 21,493 1,296,592 1,322,050 18 847 932 ,320 1,013,298 
1,808 ,037 2,515,561 787,513 2,150,016 2,974,166 633 , 278 2,688 ,630 83,360,281 
5,226, 759 7,142,258 1,682,660) 6,838,528 9,916,837} 2,037,839} 8,974,579} 12,420,973 
3,063 ,040 3,547,080 335,363 1,912,102 2,248,010} 1,709,037 634, 293 2,465,137 
613,458 715,209 87, 260 372,139 459 , 639 324,738 119,930 467,706 
1,696 284,476 - Ugoue 58,949 - 42,801 761,479 
8,237 445,605 - 15,006 115,773 - 105,571 1,716,580 
529 , 534 849,171 95,375 654,059 976,819 159,082 527,762 862,860 
12,851,393] 12,852,483 75} 18,469,151) 13,469,226 = 10,734,349) 10,734,349 
925,803 926,350 23 975 , 857 975,880 = 920,500 920,500 
2,077,032) 2,986,335 182,658) 2,017,061; 2,528,111 483,820 1,673, 763 3,967, 646 
19,848,439} 20,870,509 14,857] 13,063,379) 14,548,694 4,879} 14,421,145] 15,941,339 
-8, 108,639 8,867,469 4,944 4,686,642 5,854,405 1,733 5,595, 874 7,166,989 
1,003 15,081 361 1,001 18,915 653 1,141 17,035 
7,901 125, 266 2,763 6,401 133,715 4,980 7,965 119,512 
5,394 27,136 19,599 15,205 36,127 22,160 8,510 31,880 
17,432 110,261 78,707 88,109 120,492 95,348 21,542 120,834 
182,864 359,721 214,346 145,501 393 , 631 206,193 147,503 389,385 
243 , 822 699 , 262 656,798 168,388 841,407 644, 298 168 , 955 830,658 
ee ee 
20,064,323] 21,360, 669 306,220] 13,237,322] 15,068, 407 304,628} 14,589,566] 16,462,199 
8,399,873} 9,947,903 866,284, 4,914,135] 7,089,461 901,473} 5,805,835} 8,404,771 
327,114 327,114 - * 685,819 685 , 819 - 760, 158 764,180 
128,309 155,579 2,293 135,795 168, 643 8,928 144,259 200,054 
28,998 28,999 ~ 36,994 37,040 - 13,855 13,870 
464,458 464,490 = 614,761 616,148 - 219,368 219,940 
2,866,910 3,256,616 126,496 3,032,625 4,322,479 87,722 2,485,929 8,550, 845 
105,379 130 , 260 10,675 121,713 170,982 5,216 116,443 151,951 
977,867 977,871 3 975,807 975,810 8438 961,290 962,360 
757,941 757 ,953 4 1,210,109 1,210,114 261 1,043,108 1,043 , 682 
232,363 257,487 31,407 600, 888 681,125 35, 136 689, 780 812,800 
2,015,564 2,092, 883 44,379 3,369, 085 3,532,831 49,536} 2,973,111 3,192, 607 
26,325,293) 55,319,493) 20,763,984 24,920,573 52,968,022] 21,902,663} 28,144,555) 69,797,625 
84,803,204] 172,665,523! 26,666,163) 73,035,162] 161,669,784] 28,612,584) 81,379,916) 186,468, 685 


1Unrevised figures. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 
eS ee ee a a ee eee 


roe’ of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


Principal articles by classes. 


I. Animals and Animal Products (except 


chemicals and fibres). 
Animal ss Jivani g terre scent cir seule otlaien stators os 
Bone, ivory and shell products............. 
BReathersiand quiliss-.sostaenee eaten sree: 


Fishery products— 
Cod, haddock and pollock, fresh......... 


Blaliloutinesh ty. anna vtenescccupelertesranieee 
Oysters, shelled, in bulk................. 
eelbantersuCely Conse sanace Ovo dtodeos pee oc 
Sardines and anchovies......:.....--+...- 
Cod, haddock, pollock, dried............ 


Herrings, pickled or salted............... 
Total fishery products............. 


Furs, hides, leather and their products— 
Fur skins, all kinds, not dressed.......... 
Fur skins, wholly or partly dressed....... 
Hatters’ furs, not.on the. skin..........+.. 


Total fur skims..................... 
Total hides "and! 'shinG cee mekeay-peionrrs ett tr 


Leather and manufactures of— 
Belting Ieacmen. =e oaks Wier aera oes 
Calf, kid or goat, lamb and sheep skins, 
dressed, waxed or glazed............... 
Glove leathers, tanned or dressed........ 
Upper leather, including dongola, ete..... 
Boots and shoes, slippers and insoles...... 


a leather and manufactures 
Of ce eA hte ts 


Meats— 
Beef, fresh, chilled or frozen.............. 


Mutton and lamb, fresh, chilled or frozen 


Pork, fresh, chilled or frozen............. 


CULE 2, Writ tmnniec aawbatsteibasrene. svacstalerele 
Canned meats, poultry and game......... 
Pork, dry-salted and in brine............ 
Soups and extracts............. rat vetsyy a5 


Total meats: ssc: ase: ae edo 


lb. 
$ 

Ib. 
$ 

lb. 


1921. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
397,720 2,672,951 3,071,991 113,124 
267,021 601,718 1,012,695 62,693 
91,920 340,317 533,552 45,524 
- 897, 263 1,111,052 - 
= 36,007 45,222 - 
- 498,550 2,617,947 - 
= 60,315 247,764 - 
- 143,576 143, 576 - 
- 356,038 356,038 - 
= 738,861 1,572,832 - 
- 91,989 165,717 
376,608 400,261 3, 945,698 289,654 
54,005 39,977 709, 164 35,513 
112 18,728 9,186,954 - 
4 2,730 874,001 - 
1,011,488 310,650 9,934,208 1,205,909 
83,426 25,126 427,935 76,499 
201,329 1,147,557 3,947, 608 156,689 
319,378 3,606,108 4,624,227 63,597 
82,775 457,046 1,123,599 36,869 
49,817 513,205 603,810 32,792 
509,919 4,689,101 6,586,525 169,295 
492,734 4,436,390} 10,652,787 75,402 
395, 595 73,736 469, 331 150,048 
152,188 1,648,495 1,799,308 58,406 
94,845 1,855,409 2,068, 913 10,817 
356, 494 508,271 868, 298 155,170 
358,451 1,803,442 2,175,209 335,761 
2,075,621) 7,842,171) 10,545,004) 1,139,069 
111, 256 601,676 959, 921 65,971 
- 1,541,431 1,632,862 - 
- 290, 125 299,542 ~ 
- 2,910,787) 7,847,701 - 
- 562,806 1,272,165 - 
-—| 22,402,444 22° 402,444 3,585 
= 3,862,311 3,862,311 611 
503 6,817,359 6,823,423 1,200 
111 1,545,380 1,548,084 496 
1,180,112 450,719 2,026,085 817,478 
304, 180 134,857 557, 811 193,090 
- 12,908,149] 12,911,847 400 
- 2,172, 716 2,173,799 75 
10,242 795,300 818,409 1,630 
368,495; 10,128,794) 11,428,483 303,322 


( 


1Unrevised figures. 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 499 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 4 
No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
2,375,813 2,504,015 69,065 2,292,022 2,366,865 202,086 2,248,259 2,452,724 1 
186,981 305, 963 116,090 220,633 431,613 110,118 165,171 326,715 2 
_ 219,190 307,511 24, 202 181,707 242,305 34,489 195, 969 288,117 a 
535, 784 721,763 = 625,314 1,161,541 = 180,549 409,002 4 
20,989 28,660 - 24,276 44,434 = 8,106 13,868 
465,735 2,550, 797 = 956,827 2,644,343 - 459, 066 656,629 5 
48,712 195,416 = Ti,jsox 225,854 = 49,037 71,749 
132, 106) 132,106 - 140,371 140,371 - 114,855 114,855 6 
298,653 298, 653} - 300,918 300, 918 - 301, 149 301,149 
845,080 2,074,790 - 2,056, 500 2,787,999 = 142,982 662,273 7 
46,843 165, 106 - 110,943 174,017 - 13,020 64,554 
334, 637 4,492,554 140, 584 133,396 4,509,579 116,891 162,364 5,527,286 8 
38,973 471,448 15,100 17,759 427,542 7,996 19,541 467,301 
37,944 8,111,818 150 41,045 6,482, 282 1,120 26,214 4,571,762 9 
5,583 470,713 23 5,789 382,976 112 3,403 233,487 
252,144) 10,024,124 1,037,393 663,760; 10,120,388 786,638 431,485 3,813,166) 10 
18,753 330,774 62,510 52,947 298,501 39, 165 39,588 156, 382 
1,210,477 3,071, 034 133, 794 1,685, 611 2,813,107 118,999 890,096 2,342,561 
6,218,494 6,498,585 231,926 5,089, 114 D; (01, 204 604,698 6,079, 330 7,507,936] 11 
538,035 1, 240,645 48,518 418,766 1,064, 968 50,750 282,331 794,567) 12 
153,188 245,909 14,445 208,633 302,568 57, 150 128,092 341,550} 13 
7,025,455 8,154,517 322,965| 5,806,495 75245, 924 752,690 6,610, 664 8,833,559 
3,405, 013 5,898,087 149,770 8,747,703 7,947,410 196,916 3, lola 7,297,750} 14 
35,588 185,636 138,332 49,778 188,110 185,297 85, 294 271,586] 15. 
1,648, 433 1, 731,605 82,275 1,035,072 1,120,850 79,484 983,136 1,074,496} 16 
686,378 711,872 35,211 883,072 926,470 4,573 1,145,375 1,151,390] 17 
429,408 603,138 364,072 385,287 759,319 391,341 371,993 782,012} 18 
977,788 1,327,561 410,273 544,912 1,204,904 707,349 778,427 1,529,187} 1% 
5,318,608 6,875,582 1,438, 646 4,785,610 6,467,517 1,872,973 5, 042,760 7,207,129 
339, 841 532,228 132,289 431,908 607, 236 82,649 544,606 653,817} 20 
72,808 73,612 - 115,064 115,064 - 160,858 165,858] 21 
20,051 20,085 - 83, 948 33,943 - 38,776 39,276 
2,630,357 3,416, 332 - 1,147,018 1,460,130 - 1,376,403 1,561,528] 22 
420,794 533,005 - 226, 384 261,382 - 252,425 271,100 
28,595,181] 28,600,126 - 33,098,670] 33,098,701 - 22,039,955) 22,040,155] 28 
4,443,123 4,443,933 - 5, 134,045 5,134,061] . = 2,764,474 2,764,489 
6,901,466 6,902,688 2,803 4,661,262 4,664,217 1,193 6, 162,996 6,167,951} 24 
1,242,414 1,242,918 1,242 671,754 673,035 496 754,539 756, 337 
475,227 2,251,556 635,318 292,868 1,644,993 1,154,082 337,609 3,341,733) 25 
117,953 492,218 117,453 62,033 262,861 175,196 60,643 403,614 
9,422,215 9,424,560 - 14,605,259) 14,606,506 - 12,221,724] 12,222,974] 26 
978,033 978,468 - 1,637, 729 1,637,993 - 1,288,418 1,289,015 
772,914 775,636 7,107 923,973 932,015 1,969 1,122,079 1,125,505] 27 
8,395,529! 9,002, 611 210,959 8,985,807 9,347, 701 351,136 6,552, 904 7,129,969 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


No Principal articles by classes. 
If. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres)—concluded. 
Milk products— 
BOW TRU CODA. eyayatansvsrels at sastovoys ateraya suntorpyece's aiarerd ols lb. 
RA MC ASeINs.. seeyretete slats a ieeioe intense, ots ese he tb. 
SHE CHOOSE ne icteis heaters.) isla choiass crslvioiess wisehereelts 1b. 
$ 
Total milk and milk products...... $ 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
Aol ise Arnieriiell Onl phelns «.aae etteeelasers 4 evsteuee ae ciate gal. 
5 | Fish, whale and seal oils..............-.- ae 
Gs reliard xe Saye ses. nine atten ttt ontewiouneiardoteye 1B. 
PAL we beheolitcevainoptolwe te: WS ONn ase Apdaccoac 1D. 
Sa)* “Grease, Toushts. 2 sence teres os etebteieterts tb. 
OU eGrease andidegrass..aken paves cia« Airs 1B. 
104, ‘Oleomargariness.-..... sctteelocs.« o<' acntente ate i 3 
Total oils, fats, greases and waxes.. §$ 
Miscellaneous animal products— 
ADT | plang 4 mations wietecurerat ah x2 atacei ste Mateo tniatars doz. 
5h Gelatineand ising lass..c..0.<0. ss cess ccie« 1b. 
13 | Glue, powdered or sheet and liquid...... : 
14 | Honey and imitations thereof............ lb. 
15| Sausage casings: N.0.Di...% +. oe eee see ; 
Total Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres)..... $ 
Hii. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
Cotton and its products— 
16 | Cotton wool or raw cotton, not dyed...... Ib. 
17.| Crochet and knitting cotton.............. 1b. 
18 | Sewing cotton thread in hanks........... 1B. 
19 | Sewing thread on spools................-+ 3 
20 | ‘Yarn, cotton, No. 40 and finer............ Ib. 
21.| Yarn, cotton, polished or glazed.......... Ib. 


13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1921. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
112] 2,207,077] 3,741,6281 2,149,704 

49 886,555 1,805,709 621,779 

224 170,954 1,043,713 - 

125 23,571 129,017 - 

7,491 453 , 882 551,040 26,546 
4,582 206,585 2538 , 647 11,801 
6,352 1,182,180 2,200,961 646,774 
9,086 175,734 184,720 199 
11,935 267,830 279,765 235 
655 50,844 201,568 524 

2,183 55,845 278 340 632 

- 11,493,226] 11,493,226 56 

- 1,902,768 1,902,768 

264,412 2,980,996 8,245,408 310,416 
70,271 397,121 467 ,392 39,570 
637,220} 13,574,343} 14,310,759 18,086 
57,013 1,459, 783 1,532,550 1,332 
169,554 718,712 906,395 185,188 
14,916 73,048 91,265 CEBY/ 

- 4,630,747 4,630, 747 6,000 

- 1,206,351 1,206,351 1,399 
185, 461 5,536,324 5, 986, 296 59, 715 

1 5,201,417 5,341,936 6 

15 2,292,912 2,344,297 39 
402,119 422,030 1,108,800 267,679 
2738 ,945 302,313 756,568 119,922 
150,064 531,917 701,877 102,247 
39,144 208 ,936 683, 149 10,947 
5,939 42,640 128,751 1,845 
2,133 234,912 395,401 - 
5,148,783) 43,911,179} 61,722,399 3,092,895 
312) 97,903,804}, 98,631,504 276,971 

156} 28,164,088) 28,541,989 69,145 
268,985 (GGUS: 352,259 17,892 
783 , 885 108,251 906,157 47,152 
325,102 201,585 526 , 687 393 ,905 
731,229 - 896,759 1,127,988 422 906 
179,970 877,137 571,634 70,729 
1,786,252 948,071 2,739,433 1,125,451 
4,098,071 1,949,410 6,054,981 1,115,769 
78,405 189,695 268,100 3,873 
159,467 198,702 858,169 4,692 


1 Unrevised figures. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United. All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
_ 1,363,021 6,078,882 280,982 1,523,381 3,167,070 94,228 165,801 1,558, 102 
: 458,306} 1,888,013 109,613 578,775| 1,349,819 42,062 57,564 613,041 
105 ,062 217,613 22,091 379,056 6438 , 347 = 90,159 380, 123 
11,697} 19,689}. 3,899 50,012 92,710 - 14,793 53,354 
724,981 877,357 22,519 614,872 916,517 648,403 592,196 1,688 , 296 
226,390 325,297 10,109 179,543 327,022 136, 856 181,931 541,279 
742,767| = 2,288,273 154, 948 850,096] 1,844,212 211,017 294,508} 1,284,151 
66,457 66,709 5,871 ~ 97,255 104,890 1,425 117,039 118,464 
59, 831 60,192 5,766 80,149 87,624 1,407 72,624 74,031 
34,606 128,490 1,463 58,592 171,670 1,306 53,191 197,970 
21,022 71,844 1,353 36,921 108, 682 1,533 41,343 150,852 
9,091,109 9,091,245 - 10,551,570} 10,551,616 1,434} 10,401,725} 10,403,159 
948 ,068 948 , 087 - 1,144,120 1,144,141 179 1,198,853 1,194,032 
2,778,063 3,088,479 198,811 2,316,922 2,516,069 102,780 1,602,559 1,705 ,339 
» 258,410 292,980 22,1384 221,582 243,748 12,461 165,958 178,419 
16,442,645} 16,524,853 26,486] 18,345,853) 13,485,359 46,909} 13,754,584] 13,948,815 
1,044,309 1,049 , 222 1,092 934,799 938,123 Sits) 1,136,273 1,147,297 
809 ,994 1,004,616 248,157 1,136,585 1,397,969 248,532 878 , 824 1,132,225 
57,836 65,531 7,778 56,584 65,038 8,481 61,062 "69, 752 
1,339,784 1,345,784 = 1,165,440 1,165,440 - 745,015 745,015 
255,994 257,393 - 190,782 190,782 - 130,605 130,605 
2,805,119} 2,927,360 50,709] 2,843,829} 2,975,925 34,917] 2,948,789) 3,123,830 
9,377, 769 9,637,303 80 8,256,168 8,319,622 250 6,454,313 6,512,812 
3,162,143 3,239,480 137 2,494,650 2,508 ,504 686 1,961,477 1,975,707 
230,224 749 ,007 365 , 708 207,526 787 , 649 485 , 152 196,180 963,419 
222,013 461,693 108 , 404 160,492 348 391 112,060 136 , 845 354,654 
158,189 294,792 196,044 126,700 363,054 158,362 102,447 295 ,540 
407,306 555 , 989 1,644 803 , 944 431,293 6,926 130,062 205,162 
75,099 92,534 226 40 ,544 52,406 719 26,174 31,687 
236,946 318 , 844 - 275,540 413,010 3,820 286 , 636 560,562 
36,110,305) 46,645,789] 3,143,223) 34,812,367) 46,736,774] 4,288,756) 32,357,873! 45,026, 734 
94,961,143} 95,385,978 40,708] 125,159,943} 125,261,470 178,245} 95,155,757) 95,596,606 
16,207 ,537| 16,321,317 2,183) 28,318,681) 28,324,704 39,715} 28,332,723} 28,391,278 
57,746 93 , 608 51,924 173,976 268 , 221 - 80,044 49,779 148 693 
71,031 145,397 101,083 188 , 587 383 ,321 49 ,306 45,106 211,529 
210,170 604 , 146 633 , 607 265, 162 898 , 769 651,839 321,059 972,964 
238, 249 661,294 606, 746 255 , 847 862,598 603 ,564 343 ,057 946, 700 
215 ,348 315,395 30,211 156,305 188,310 67,663 135,061 205, 268 
1,240,100 2,371,419 1,311,865 1,655,601 2,967,806 1,246,773 1,454,767 2,708,290 
1,266,305 2,395,075 1,111,889 1,577,215 2,690,034 1,076,607 1,478,015 2,565,639 
254,869 258,742 29,559 189,329 218 , 888 31,700 81,483 113,133 
129,727 134,419 17,912 98 325 116, 237 20,927 63,481 84,408 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1921. 
Principal articles by classes. a 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Iii. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products—con. 
Cotton and its products—concluded. 
Yarn, knitting, hosiery yarn, etc......... lb. 245,034 861,028 Malas ts) 126,827 
$ 345,764 684,863 1,078,963 75,770 
Other cotton thread, n.o.p..............- lb. 53,386 190,397 181, 288 25,930 
$ 144, 142 209, 962 371,749 47,809 
Fabrics, printed, dyed or coloured....... yd. 24,976,558} 26,806,036) 52,530,220! 18,423,924 
‘ $ 12;104, 130 8,255,367] 21,052,640 4,988,618 
Grey unbleached cotton fabries.......... vd. 4,882,882 6,547,795) 11,500,490 2,065, 217 
ips 1,445,736 1,486,882 2,948, 302 537,548 
Plain shirtings, cambries, voiles, scrims, 
ViCvOria LawrisyGtCs... cee adelg dense nee yd 4,826,568 2,143,764 7,191,348 D2 O24 
$ 1,613,687 505,553 2,177,493 429,571 
White or bleached cotton fabries......... yd. 4,710,555 9,405,616] 14,355,543 2,778,483 
$ 1,682,057 2,382,419 4,167,055 612,301 
WMowellinatandeiowe se neste... -..-ea ere $ 2,403,398 323,263 2,733,961 2,317,814 
Velvets, velveteens and plush fabries..... yd 1,338, 958 287,898 1,654, 960 525,633 
: § 1,206,731 320,246 1,559, 783 377,218 
Laces and embroidery....0<5..0...:.200s $ 8 117,261 1,017,542 6,185,966 1,639,586 
Weaning eppane lin. cia eta tnans wren anetten $. 1,341, 196 3,241,628 4,909,839 557,487 
Total cotton and its products...... $ 37,103,816) 58,384,465; 99,816,594) 14,016,757 
Flax, hemp and jute— 
Jute or hemp yarn, dyed or coloured..... lb. 2,988,571 1,751,420] 4,950,637 1,512,288 
$ 776,800 444 987 1,331,563 145,607 
Jute cloth or jute canvas, uncoloured..... yd. 9,229,825 8,922,959] 61,242,124 5,622,863 
$ 2,500,565 299,054 6,574,298 699, 832 
Other: manuiactures Of. .0.0.0¢......56 se $ 5,271,986 1,285,630 7,020,258 256175323: 
Total flax, hemp and jute.......... $ 8,549,354) 2,029,671) 14,926,119) 3,462,762 
Silk and its products— 
Silk, raw, spun or thrown, ete............ Ib. x 13,628 291,398 318,279 7,950 
101,898 2,409, 120 2,615,422 34,754 
Silk fabrics of which silk is the chief com- 

PODEHE. Palibremieenelvts fete as seo eta $ 95,498 591,513 1,428,172 49,758 
Silla ries Neos pons cma na ee eee met eect $ 1,866,753 2,370,214] 16,832,938 887, 163 
Clothing suike mop ecm eta oslo eee $ Salazel 984,976 1,611,595 163,606 
Ribbons, all kinds and materials......... $ 635,428 868, 270 3,882,360 168,534 

Total silk and its products.........  $ 4,272,850} 8,690,263) 29,720,792; 1,823,796 
Wool and its produets— a 
Wool, rawiwet@rtios. Sin Nets. lar, cn Sern lb. 2,110,738] 6,670,530) 9,285,663] 5,373,720 
$ 1,677,482 3,071, 117 5,088,665 1,091, 771 
Noils and waste and worsted tops........ $ 5,159,112 1,046, 932 6,673,288 2)715,052 
Yarns composed wholly or in part of wool, pes 
worsted, the hair of the goat, etc....... Ib. 2.00, 020. 110,615 2,882, 166 1,765,523 
$ 6,253, 721 158,340 6,454,633 1,982,356 
Yarns, woollen or worsted, n.o.p......... Ib. 303,587 43,713 349,125 241,983 
$ 837,610 64,235 919,535 362, 745 
Carpetstandrucsvents)) ae see eee $ 2,102,583 270,205 2,597,408 1,106,830 
Cloths and dress goods— 
Cassimeres, cloths and doeskins............$ 3,128,107 1,322, 393 4,674,100 1,705,781 
OVercdatings ae wren. ok casesenyea acai oa yd. 64, 925 3,403 69,031 46,341 
$ 199,501 10,576 211,820 77,601 
Fabries of wool, or cotton and wool...... yd. 1,789,598 10,826 1,800,424 1,936,077 
$ 1,664,341 16,854 1,681,195 1,191,072 
TE WCCOSS tee eo eee Le teen a Nat eae yd. 2,189,688 420,268 2,585,883 1,706,666 
$ 4,513,330 794,727 5,378, 147 2,072,431 
Women’s and children’s dress goods, ete..sq. yd 4,757,529 658] 4,921,659 3,783,880 
$ 5,418,919 Sy aleaet! 5,808,510 1,719,411 
Worsteds and serges, including coatings... yd. 5,238,820 1,103,932 6,453,434 5,297,056 
14,566,067 2,252,381| 17,097,360 9,001,126 
Wearing apparel— 
Clothing, women’s and children’s........ $ 268,642 1,293,434 1,586,551 234,284 
Socks and stockings, wool...............- $ 2,783,319 80,892 2,864,938 1,329, 983 
Clothing, readyemade. 7s. s405... 2. enn e $ 1,286,794 600, 262 1,889,869 894, 196 
Total wocl and its preducts........ $ 52,767.847' 12,092,437! 67,017,640 


27,202,945 


ee 


1 Unrevised figures. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 503 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
Fea ee . . . No. 
United All United United Ally United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
521,818 650,333 209, 234 448,811 666,749 127,935 271,067 399,293] 1 
204,688 286,005 99,136 224,349 335,572 71,833 168, 168 240, 253 
. 236,416 265,321 61,653 239,092 302,329 67,461 185,024 259,102] 2 
333,958 386, 762 81,901 278,724 362,467 73,557 224 , 862 302,580 
. 82,881,666] 52,509,492] 29,558,845} 27,458,611] 58,495,746] 32,983,105} 17,031,501) 51,854,907] 3 
6,462,262} 12,096,748] 7,271,227| 5,600,134] 13,511,968} 8,269,977] 4,072,037] 13,025,648 
4,842,707| 6,908,551) 4,524,104) 8,952,413) 13,487,895] 5,399,880] 10,533,423] 15,937,804] 4 
572,222} 1,109,992 475,864] 1,011,971] 1,493,445 602,025) 1,515,722} 2,119,944 
2,034,300] 4,252,362) 3,722,059] 2,204,332] 6,126,912) 2,265,279 730,577| 3,158,559] 5 
290,539 757,042 653, 794 317,269] 1,022,151 396,521 117,151 546,364 
6,455,917| 9,583,472| 3,390,570] 7,352,507]. 11,143,215] 5,293,028] 4,481,760 10,079,893} 6 
954,400] 1,673,863 689,686} 1,113,354) 1,922,705 978,371 795,939] ° 1,859,915 
374,454) 1,068,445 888, 102 393,141] 1,285,699 846,731 376,410] 1,228,781) 7 
412,398 984,051 742,909 418,603] 1,377,875 884,220 249,277| 1,504,807] 8 
419,054 852, 100 462,700 356,470] 1,012,980 643,846 205,792| 1,148,887 
864,261) 4,071,676} 1,850,656 793,666] 3,963,788] 1,631,489 546,642] 3,082,128] 9 
2,753,194| 3,550,770 569,731] 2,895,059) 3,703,052 592,426] 2,134,957] 3,096,001] 10 
35,251, 452| 52,477,828] 17,877,175] 47,710,511| 68,720,272] 19,210,853] 44,171,688] 66,428,299 
1,030,876 2,638,368 3,559, 150 767,823 4,497,210 3,119,205 749,095 4,498,793] 11 
142,924 326,407 364, 206 114,656 513,550 295,309 128,039 532,638 
21,528,599] 68,302,717] 10,234,049] 9,118,079] 80,470,356] . 9,295,450) 6,360,437] 78,436,161] 12 
1,128,535] 3,879,462} 1,206,234 654,890] 5,644,617] 1,074,742 437,076] 5,289,550 
1,004,979] 3,855,498] 3,554,558) 1,915,168] 5,784,801] 3,674,403] 3,140,061) 7,270,232] 13 
25276, 438 8,061,367 5,124,998 2,684, 714 11,942,968 5, 044, 454 3,705,176} 13,092,420 
364, 941 394,029 14,357 386,455 404,634 23,744 351, 145 382,245] 14 
2,501,394] 2,655,756 59,200] 2,841,208) 2,917,034 80,738] 2,828,200) 2,948,200 
288,189 753, 562 28,043 280,012 636,094 33,470 346,934 607,023) 15 
2,847,239] 13,270,916 966,726] 2,774,789] 11,807,716} 1,133,153] 1,545,720] 11,349,164] 16 
1,077,018] 1,563,553 161,534) 1,099,019} 1,578,442 197,275} 1,027,682] 1,704,852] 17 
692,359} 1,881,919 177,502 512,204] 1,575,726 156,074 516,044} 1,529,179] 18 
8,275,412} 21,942,338 2,230,392 8,593,063) 21,155,876 2,910, 081 7,104,797) 21,841,422 
2,578,414] 12,661,812] 8,913,109] 3,225,871] 18,273,344] 9,269,716] 5,071,086] 19,375,924] 19 
606,960} 3,179,076] 2,733,725 773,653) 5,078,929} 3,404,832] 1,790,157] 6,860,088 
210,857] 3,357,699} 3,638,230 222,684] 4,525,784] 38,689,065 333,468] 4,481,101] 20 
15,727) . 1,798,759} 2,741,731 123,724} 2,939,855) 2,686,385 49,463} 2,871,063] 21 
22,726] 2,034,893] 3,404,195 83,585] 3,604,841] 3,150,131 35,145] 3,359,843 
27,154 270,377 323,299 31,842 368,860 244,646 12,481 271,642] 22 
44,588 418, 106 463,894 46,350 535,001 346, 743 17,498 386,016 
259,147} 1,559,610] 1,080,404 191,188] 1,525,623] 1,250,107 131,714] | 1,788,258] 28 
653, 527 2,729,954 2,238,244 585,941 3,430,076 2,193,367 496,549 3,338,885] 24 
2,142 49,049 170,753 1,078 174,060 285,249 3,068 290,009] 25 
5,367 84,003 i vera 1,347 287,061 414, 146 10,553 427,960 
11,668] 1,949,745] 2,630,955 6,358| 2,640,376] 2,115,383 2,733| 2,120,139] 26 
15,136] 1,208,155) 1,447,793 6,279] 1,456,062] 1,120,891 4,966} 1,127,193 
191,246] 1,925,303] 3,479,248 73.536} 3,568,098] 4,269,602 27,452| 4,315,435] 27 
$29,751! 2,448,274] 3,414,791 115,443] 3,551,511] 3,893,632 64,836] 3,978,384 
1,600} 3,917,642} 4,839,382 315| 5,132,410] 4,444,700 - 5,788,875} 28 
819] 1,834,304] 1,938,349 303} 2,157,075] 1,949,069 = 2,683,949 
566,657] 6,053,591] 7,344,721 205,117| 7,763,661; 6,710,684 153,108} 7,522,959] 29 
1,032,920] 10,329,758} 11,007,787 356,959] 11,630,159]. 9,304,703 350,888] 10,308,252 
1,310, 254 1,569,205 235,087 888, 754 1,145,193 259,067 743,316 1,061,050} 30 
40,436} 1,371,731| 2,737,424 46,114} 2,786,031] 2,728,422 29,534] 2,767,395} 31 
864,161] 1,267,454) 1,200,218 381,300] 1,585,609} 1,374,526 266,146] 1,649,889] 32 
5,383,267! 35,227,691! 37,762,683 4,088,172! 45,734,381 37,745,096 4,514,716! 47,318,368 
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No. 


wo w 


i3._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 


Principal articles by classes. 


mi. Fubrees heaees and Textile Products—con- 
cluded. 
Vegetable fibres and their products— 


Binder CwaNe sre: eseicecep stegsvelerePleretareiste speiareiane i 

Manila PrASS~ on a ete scoeninereles eareee Chee pe 

Sisal oragsvase cst ose ones calories Rete el 

Mixed textile products— 

Rags and waste snes. dancrenniaricece ce seine $ 

ECT a EEE SRO SREB os beicriiicaromerantee lb. 
$ 

WilclothsalWkimads nner tecnscerones $ 


Cordage and twines. . 
Curtains and shams............. 
Webbing, elastic and non-elastic.......... 

Braids or plaits of chips, palm leaf, ete... $ 


Hatters’ bands (not cords), bindings and 
NAG SWEATS NCUC Zac ss cae coke oy) 6 « okkeerers $ 
Hats, caps and bonnets, straw, grass or 
COID Met eee oe tees ate icsi eens $ 
ae caps and bonnets, beaver, silk or : 
BGs aerate es eee Saree arate etern ain onsite 
Hats, caps and bonnets, n.0.p...........- $ 
Corsets, all kinds.....2........ saw aiae eee $ 
Gomes and ym bbs eo cmereeec rite ce ne tees $ 
Knitted goods of every description....... $ 
Dressing, antiseptic surgical, etc..<....... $ 
Total Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products: 5 ies viege ts poses ote s $ 


IV. Wood; Wood Products and Paper. 


Books and printed matter— 


Books, printed, periodicals and pamphlets $ 
Newspapers and quarterly, monthly and 
semi-monthly magazines.............. $ 
Photographs, chromos, ete....-...+:s<+.4 $ 
Advertising pamphlets, etc..............- $ 
Bank notes, bonds, bills of exchange $ 
Labels for cigar boxes, fruits, etc......... $ 


Bibles, prayer books, etc................- $ 
Total books and printed matter... $ 


Paper and manufactures of— 
Cardboard, millboard, strawboard, news- 


DOArd) OlCrc a5 wan Sete cme tera $ 
Book and printing paper, not coated...... lb. 
Wrapping paper, all kinds................ ib. 
Hangings or wall paper...............000% roll 
Boxes or containers, printed or not........ 3 


Total paper and manufactures (ex- 
cept books and printed matter). $ 


Wood, unmanufactured or partially manu- 
factured— 


Chetry, clestagt and Melee 6. Sante 
Mahogany sacataee toner te tanec maine ce te ft. 

ORM e isa J cpa casye barns ate OAR ke et Clee eereteg Mit. 
Pibeh Pine Mcwcns anaes EEE Ee Mit 


2 Felt only in 1922, 1923, 1924. 


United 


Kingdom, 


Peel) 


21,884 
276, 562 


589,426 
301,348 
1,179,213 
1, 132,786 
1,892, 994 
384,622 
50,045 

* 147,598 


61,393 
425,397 


463,906 
318,610 
16,587 
596, 904 
386,438 
120,715 


111,348, 051 


695,612 


43,705 
154,837 
68,968 
22,031 
72,872 
234,786 


1,794,318 


39,687 
366,504 
75,770 
208,975 
31,115 
72,573 
45,350 
32,871 


851,508 


in the four fiscal 


1921. 
United All United 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
34,641,459) 34,755,071 106,660 
5,466,395 5,480,897 17,842 
78,039 87,838 - 
1,405,797 1,515, 962 - 
342,612 365, 916 18,032 
2,770,810 3,060,571 182,503 
1,674,206 2,273,720 , 85,177 
112,492 512,109 285,778 
403,782 2,037, 142 695,173 
1,305, 186 2,438,543 490, 145 
1,569,749 3,017,830 961,049 
156,456 636, 957 225,833 
531,216 589,280 19,940 
401,831 1,258, 935 45,545 
411,594 719,666 33,130 
693,119 1,171,407 261,651 
698,851] 1,642,720 383,943 
860, 159 1,242,302 160, 742 
286,045 303, 232 2,994 
103,360 789,380 193,827 
429,848 861,671 189,782 
339,024 461,181 85, 844 
101, 738,045) 243,608,342) 50,892,567 
2,315, 693 3,205, 995 582,674 
2,625,625 2,672,585 47,911 
1,081,202 1,257,569 124, 944 
1,735,818 1,807,330 64,548 
646, 302 674, 950 23,816 
621,108 702,029 41,571 
189,690 656,074 252,933 
11,104,846) 13,566,535 1,727,336 
1,655,821 1,697,548 15,445 
6,953,832 7,321,606 172,979 
870,344 946,488 34,234 
6,501,440 6, 784, 724 149,460 
Meo D0 759, 320 ver aeeS 
1,783,040 1,869,849 81,335 
458,010 512,071 36,678 
1 405,262 1,473,436 19,507 
12,248,746] 13,645,321 599,089 
1,749, 192 1,749, 192 - 
10,024 10,024 - 
1,136,901 1,136,901 - 
2,146,590 2,258,002 31,399 
548,325 561,371 6,743 
87,327 37,418 = 
4,506,207 4,517,795 - 
37,468 37,468 - 
1,773,164 1,773,164 - 


a 


1Unrevised figures. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries, | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
46,651,936] 46,758,792 3,062,720) 46,927,667} 49,990,387 2,218,480) 52,159,463) 54,427,211 
7,351,011] 7,368,892 379,453] 4,820,569] 5,200,022 252,028} 5,541,454) 5,799,586 
21,010 42,249 - 37,598 52,089 813 47,230 50,630 
* 185,094 329,545 - 281,496 372,644 8,342 442,465 461,819 
126,934 145,272 29,949 134,780 164,729 25,347 190,448 218,092 
854,743} 1,038,494 226,975 897,529] 1,124,504 211,837| 1,356,466] 1,588, 153 
624, 136 724,702 212,928 810,206] 1,047,283 252,542 909,930) 1,171,658 
186, 122 570,450 469,201 178,446 933,791 93,559 34,306 164,191 
435,251) 1,347,871] 1,159,837 497,595| 2,248,997 212,334 59,785 344,707 
764,999 1,258,679 558,563 878,902 1,439,699 654,608 1,106,859 1,766,812 
856,917) 1,872,032} 1,223,150) 1,212,607] 2,476,661; 1,048,480] 1,118,582} 2,239,201 
120,465 406, 233 247,671 100,861 406,389 232,023 144,698 459,034 
361,524 381,491 17,228 337, 862 355, 109 3,015 82,561 109,749 
283, 288 560,070 46,192 229,189 479,607 17,196 264,330 512,002 
356,139 537,585 28,071 395, 943 497,765 - 2,156 25,907 32,766 
626,749 948,729 335,032 519,510 883,733 306,224 563,813 915,873 
563,618] 1,054,584 377,362 614,143] 1,231,864 363,340 362,898 982,951 
767,249 969, 587 204, 137 763,264) 1,000,630 112,072 667,572 833,454 
272,742 276,412 5,612 228,825 935, 252 9,848 198,546 211,046 
113,983 437,280 534, 731 180,360 990,780 710, 150 86,012} 1,296,149 
782, 974 993,050 343,642 680,803} 1,076,135 512,312 318,385 979, 920 
246,881 336,761 109, 292 228,353 341,690 231,564 247, 106 484,463 
67,619,469] 139,997,137) 69,339,824) 77,283,472) 170,146,958} 72,298,562) 74,769,236) 173,795,660 
1,964,810 2,692,731 522,056 1,841,154 2,503,514 567, 139 1,992,057 2,679,238 
2,557,432 2,607,312 25,767 1,950,556 1,978,620 L387 2,718,393 2,731,806 
868,821] 1,022,184 115, 137 685,375 818,326 96, 594 765, 825 897,173 
1,731,942] 1,814,055 84,318] 1,476,814) 1,581,990 163,743} 1,645,393] 1,821,473 
471,616 501,769 24,331 458,771 487, 294 21,540 401,709 428,476 
463,795 508,788 41,787 415,430 461,898 _ 49,146 338, 973 407, 220 
183,767 660, 184 200,183 169,745 454, 239 170,665 148, 995 400,784 
9,872,506) 12,161,352 1,508,489 8,576,737) 10,501,511 1,689,104 9,608,934| 11,681,325 
825,883 842,193 16,583 762,488 780, 183 22,359 741,218 766,859 
4,924,509] 5,145,500] 1,288,386] 5,220,953] 6,548,498] 1,340,563] 3,791,466] 5,241,182 
416, 342 455,530 97,086 401,017 500,622 115,248 BRI 207 504,636 
3,902,140] 4,063,613 369,359] 8,011,233] 9,005,749 423,760| 7,476,227] 9,393,698 
246, 189 266,063 36,543 477,281 549, 239 45,484 491,078 628,447 
1,096,429] 1,193,260 66,687] 1,834,402] 1,934,760 129,636} 2,519,263] 2,678,665 
243,806 289, 234 34,257 315,961 357,881 46,895 429,404 491,349 
744,121 804,464 17,040 622,892 647,706 14,246 960,069 988, 930 
6,823,876 7,949,428 856, 896 7,177,981 8,481, 676 970,520 7,705,418 9,384, 774 
1,835,196] 1,835,196 - 625, 145 627, 292 Ss 1,092,814} 1,100,148 
6,095 6,095 - 10,777 10,777 - 8,800 8,800 
481,568 481,568). - 922,176 922,176 - 729,583 729,583 
675, 989 707,988 10,860 831,455 860,381 19,258] 1,861,454) ~ 1,893,545 
128,975 135,718 2,192 120, 254 124,255 2,941 288, 229 292, 550 
20,552 20,599 - 34,406 34,441 = 36,965 36,993 
1,541,668] » 1,548,494 7| 2,286,744] 2,288,968 - 2,678,983} 2,683,431 
27,895 27,895 - 26,788 26,788 - 42,711 42,718 
724,657 724,657 - 1,048,129 1,048,129 - 1,665, 873 1,665,970 
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506 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. = - SEE 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper-concluded. 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manu- 
factured—concluded. 
1 | Lumber, rough sawnor dressed ononeside 
OLE VA Pere rece Or Bae Me oe eee M ft. 1 49,320 49,510 - 
114 3,107,519 3,119,994 - 152 
2 | Veneers of oak, rosewood, mahogany, 
OU C a ce vaesa ave arece bisteietiee Ceiekstenateray nts 3 17 649, 845 649, 862 - 
Yotal wood, unmanufactured or 
partially manufactured.......... 69,129} 18,560,838} 18,707,787 24,669 
Wood, manufactured— 
3 BATONS GINDUY oct jects Heelan ieee io ake eras No. 1,425 202,496 205,077 117 
; $ 1,871 323,370 326,970 257 
4] Staves of oak, sawn, split orcut.......... M - 6,369 6,369 c= 
, by - 459,106 459,106 - 
Det Cons ys vases sien «ene tae ee ie ae lb. 43,062 97,394 526,018 33,884 
$ 45,877 79,138 330,719 33,581 
Wood pulp— 
Gee Sodapulp nets treme ae Meee eae lb. - 1,415,561 1,415,561 - 
$ - 94,898 94,898 - 
7 | Unbleached sulphite pulp................ Ib. —| 28,986,667} 28,986,667 - 
$ - 1,301,266 1,301,266 - 
8 | Bleached sulphite pulp. =..........-.-... ee - - - ~ 
9 | Wood pulp, mechanically or chemically ‘i 
DPLCDALCG Ee con See eee a eae ele ee lb. 2,145] 19,764,137} 19,766,282 2,800 
$ 652 1,270,841 1,271,493 842 ~ 
10 |Fibre, kartavert, indurated fibre, etc....... $ 2,299 478,073 480,389 1,063 
ii |Furniture, house, office, cabinet, etc........ $ 112,064 1,433,518 1,686, 159 101,537 
Total Wood, Wood Products and 
Papers.) vice cee $ 3,144,574] 52,359,847) 57,449,384) 2,657,542 
V. Iron and its Products. 
$2), nonore: War esate cae ees ARS Sate ton - 1,305,512 1,950,291 - 
$ = 5,038,900 5,595,038 _ 
13 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............ $ 755, 689 3,804,163] 4,638,987 76,585 
14° Scrap aromorsteell site wes a aeits tate $ 2,000 2,405, 913 2,419, 194 193 
15 |Castings and forgings, n.o:p....:....-..:.-- $ 640,288 6,149,501 6,790,520 661,214 
Rolling mill products— 
16 | Rolled iron or steel and cast steel in bars, 
Dances MOONS OL Cn creme aise eine oceania ewt. 151,758 1,977,212 2,138,578 46,371 
$ 2228-570 115875941 135876, 812 453, 182 
17 Rolled iron or steel hoop, scroll or strip, 
No. 14 gauge and thinner............... ewt. 8,372 212,718 221,090 = 
‘ $ 75,401 1,158,614 1,234,015 3 
18 Rolled iron or steel hoop, band, scroll or 
strip, 14 gauge and thinner, galvanized. ewt. 6,773 216,998 223,948 1,999 
$ 74,496 1,124,797 1,206,659 7,350 
19 | Steel, rolled, for saws and straw cutters, 
not tempered or ground................ cwt. 269 30,874 31,143 23 
$ 24,475 483,477 507,952 844 
20 | Bar iron or steel, rolled.................. cwt. 690] 1,669,828] 1,670,518 5,510 
$ 8,041 4,690,905 4,698,946 14,760 
21 | Iron and steel railway bars or rails....... ton - 20,224 20,224 13 
$ - 980,191 980,191 560 
22 | Shafting, round, steel, in bars, etc........ ewt. 53 79,367 79,420 = 
$ 2,170 405,575 407,745 - 
Plates and sheets— 
23 | Boiler plate of iron or'steel............... cwt. - 260,900 260,900 = 
D - 1,040,554 1,040,554 - 
24 | Canada plates, Russia iron, terne plate... ewt. 9,289 188, 167 197,456 18,982 
$ 89,449 1,153,659 1,243,108 84,476 
25 | Iron sheets and plates, tin............-... ewt. 21,584 1,164, 192 1,185,776 267,837 
297,317] 8,605,139} 8,902,463 1,288, 213 
26 | Rolled iron or steel plates not less than 
eQhuchesiinewiclth)s05 vem cees eee ewt. - 877,367 877,478 188 
$ oS 2,608,421 2,603,921 382 


; 
} 
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1Unrevised figures. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 507 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
. . . No. 
United. All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
. 48,569 48,787 - 56,825 Ol hep 16 50, 104 50,669) 
1,631,840 1,640,604 Og 2,027,931 2,038,880 Leh. 2,077,705 2,090, 251 
264,834 264,834 = 225,427 225,427 506 372,519 373,025] 2 
oe et 
8,827,011 8,931,108 14,369 9,697,568 9,758, 613 21,930} 11,950,285) 12,163,413 
126,223 127,016 790 92,883 94,989 2,602 129,313 135,142] 3 
153,302 155, 150 1,002 148,919 152,488 10,328 181,507 201,878 
2,814 2,814 - 3,714 3,714 = 5,907 5,907; 4 
184, 283 184, 283 = 207,101 207,101 = 371,426 371,426 
45,445 251, 914 8,662 115,394 262,673 24,556 109,312 364,177) 5 
43,730 185,270 6,481 85,455 156,340 25,693 78,454 211,538 
813,791 813,791 - 8,333, 780 3,333,780 = 2,558,439 2,558,439) 6 
35,156 35,156 - 123,770 123,770 = 101,052 101,052 
27,034,427} 27,034,427 - 31,007,353) 31,007,353 = 28,688,714) 28,800,714) 7 
1,009,905 1,009, 905 - 830,092 830,092 - 786,271 789,509 
149, 866 149, 866 - 356, 259 356, 259 = 400,472 400,472} 8 
6,018 6,018 - 14,495 14,495 = 17,1382 17,132 
466,135 468,935 5, 964 240,210 246,394 - 2,247,422 7,252,931 9 
19,437 20,279 978 11,984 12,987 = 37,009 127,740 
299, 169 300,450 2,014 355, 317 357,521 2,155 356,873 359,426] 10 
947,872 1,219,689 144,297 1,039,634 1,326,114 158,719 946, 400 1,234,465} 11 
31,423,889] 35,791,487 2,708,338] 31,844,398) 35,845,544 3,061,976) 36,068,586) 40,976,833 
509, 185 656, 902 88 701,493 1,044,999 314 1,296,253 1,807,223} 12 
1,721,438 1,936, 247 2,889 2,059, 109 2,588,536 4,851 4,360,298 5,437,004 
819,981 932,370 949, 467 1,284,720 DRO eaoo 855, 502 1,492,492 2,462,219} 13 
838, 042 343,380 =- 236,517 242,632 2,000 689, 121 729,301) 14 
8,124,351 38,787,460 258, 102 3,046, 274 3,304,595 590,312 4,346,808 4,939,282] 15 
355, 164 405,251 65,179 373, 813 445,723 166,651 879,047 1,056,788} 16 
2,028, 209 2,523,985 546,603 2,134,392 2,832,298 1,205,637 4,448,801 5,758, 894 
85,824 85,824 1,185 246,120 247,305 = 220,995 220,995) 17 
289,992 289, 992 2,963 821,472 824,435 = 841,738 841,738 
61,815 » 63,814 23,921 197,592 222,588 16, 227 149,830 166,057} 18 
279,095 286,445 80,316 749,631 864,550 64, 570 685, 834 750,404 
5,428 5,461 20 18,137 18, 157 1,154 22,714 23,882) 19 
78,963 79,807 1,203 227,660 228,863 LS Ai8s 324, 128 338,054 
647,161 667, 100 89,566 1,541,982 1,648,080 124, 157 1,161,651 1,304,255] 29 
1,483,834 1,531,563 207,789 3,462,730 3,704, 864 319, 997 3,182,580 3,534,507 
16,828 16,851 540 30,910 31,674 580 57,084 57,867) 21 
858, 608 859,613 15,658 1,149,411 1,172,171 17,451 2,093, 164 2,116,057 
17, 144 17, 144 304 56,899 57,203 8,154 825280 90,387] 22 
69, 744 69,744 949 173,916 174,865 25,774 307,514 333,288 
60,433 60,433 5,665 138, 834 144,499 dots 168,181 171,877) 23 
154,114 154,114 13,263 346, 145 359, 408 3,807 512,321 520,686 
135,194 154,176 119,884 187,531 807,415 111,427 170,328 281,890) 24 
577,644 662,120 470,486 765,887 1,236,373 445,709 817,331 1,263,615 
474,376 742,213 700,586 367, 751 1,068, 337 591,480 704,910 1,296,390} 25 
2,727,087 4,016,300 3,051,884 1,748, 242 4,800,126 3,238,525 3,860,437 7,098, 962 
249, 802 249,990 6,561 588, 174 595, 824 64,451 739,093 818,929) 26 
532,150 532,532 12; 512 1,148,905 1,163,292 132,863 1,970,083 2,134,690 


508 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. é === 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products—con. 
Plates and sheets—concluded. 
Rolled iron or steel plates or sheets, 
sheared or unsheared, etc........-...+- ewt 143 383,500 383, 643 1,307 
: 1,452 1,178,474 1,179,926 5, 895 
2 | Rolled iron or steel sheets, polished or 
MODAN. pens dislcte viene ever ae ete ewt. 60, 634 986,338] 1,047,069 13,599 
$ 628,478 5, 866, 282 6,497,410 65,379 
8 | Sheets, flat, of galvanized iron or steel.. cwt. 89,060 419,673 508,733 19,113 
982/085} 2,584206| 3,566, 29f 106, 809 
4] Skelp iron or steel, sheared or rolled in 
BTOOVES en islels Helorerifariisve mieaalsok eelewasier cwt. - 2,058,050 2,058,050 - 
$ - 6,052,798} 6,052,793 - 
5 | Rolled round wire rods ofiron or steel.... cwt. - 562,009 562, 009 1,154 
- 1,630,836} 1,630,836 2,201 
6 | Rolled iron or steel angles, tees, beams, 
UCI ar ee cus int sce erolete ne eee ea intents ewt. 1,308 998,022 999, 330 506 
$ 11,846) 2,871,516} 2,883,362 2-122 
vi Rolled iron or steel angles, beams, chan- 
nels and other rolled shapes, etc........ cwt. ale PAl 2,038,791 2,040, 512 - 
$ 4,411] 5,962,361] 5,966,772 ies 
8 lmiSteel plate x tisecstccrssi eae ce nace eee cewt. 525, 810 525, 810 - 
$ =| 1,582,521| 1,532,521 a 
Total rolling mill products......... $ 4,474,964] 65,505,709) 70,056,650) 2,034,490 
$ Pubes, pipeiandofittingss fe ase secai- ceetoc= $ 291,770 5,928,346] 6,226,128 105,474 
Wire— 
10 | Barbed fence wire of iron or steel......... cwt. - 418,554 418,554 - 
‘ $ - 1,934,159} 1,934,159 - 
11 | Wire, curved or not, galvanized iron or 
steel, Nos:.9),12; 18 gauge... ......s5005 cwt 245 366,162 366,407 1 
$ 2,921] 1,424,500] 1,427,421 13 
12 | Wire rope, stranded or twisted wire...... $ 1,000,585 332,996 ises.iie 362,760 
13 Wire, steel, valued at not less than 2% ¢ 
per lb. for the manufacture of rope...... cewt. 54,386 52,337 106,723 19,082 
$ 161,267 502,418} 1,259,670 182,204 
Potal Wire snocchistcocte aires sees eenies $ 2,021,886} 5,981,823) 8,018,285 668, 122 
14)| Chainsvallkindsva.nqcsa ste cities neers $ 808,571 994,189} 1,304,654 99,307 
Engines and boilers, n.o.p.— 
15 | Boilers, steam, and parts of.............. $ 346, 824 232,461 579 , 285 59,262 
16) Boilers, mio,p..and parts ol.ws-ns0. sone $ 21,250 260,973 282 , 223 6,560 
1G) Eneines) aubomiobile;.y.cn ce-m= cele. scene No. - 20,087 20,087 1 
$ 1,028] 5,387,416} 5,388,444 2,087 
18 | Engines, internal combustion............. No. 297 14,330 14,627 162 
$ 82,673] ~ 2,175,077) 2,257,870 70,161 
IO ie MON TINES, SLOAN are wis sisatsretrere aye ate «aes No. 13 144 157 
$ 61,214 443 ,968 505, 182 28,695 
20 | Engine parts and accessories, n.0. Ds. week $ - - - - 
21 Locomotives for railways............+.:- No. - 52 b2 1 
$ - 542,643 542,643 4,816 
22 | Locomotives for railways, electric........ No. - 11 11 - 
3 = 53,177 Lssien Wey - 
Total engines and boilers, n.o.p.... $ 514,381 9,202,926] 9,717,427 173,385 
Farm implements and machinery— 
23 | -Cream separators and steel bowls for..... $ 101,557 721,652 992,404 25,699 
24 Harvesters, self-binding.................. No. - 6,485 5,485 - 
$ = 1,001,575 1,001,575 = 
Gols Mowang machinesy nee. seoreceent ten No. - heeaell otal - 
$ — 79 275 79,275 - 
Paid ill l2foutendey GO braixey deh nx Mae aga eitinercaon weedy cae No. - 1,298 1,298 - 
, $ - 101,267 101,267 - 
2% | Cultivators and weeders and parts of..... $ - 177,170 177,170 112 
SoA TINS. SOG, oc ons tee ee eee heen No.: 2 3,102 3,106 - 
$ 150 211,345 211,580 - 


1Unrevised figures. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 509 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
“years 1921-1924—con. 
1922, 1923. 1924.1 
No. 
United All. United United All, United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
118,408 119,715 17,895 389, 205 407,819 85,080 417,409 509,365 1 
288,304 294,199 40,326 949,904}. 991,434 205 ,954 1,242,074 1,462,840 
447,301 462,868 138, 286 926,078 1,064,416 128,812 765,371 894,583 2 
2,008,662 2,081,857 504,805 3,752,046 4,256,952 469, 202 3,742,319 4,213,300 
254,253 273,366 296,089 422 539 718,670 137,565 455,354 592,919 2 
1,289,748 1,396,552 1,214,135 1,848,082 3,062,444 668,101 2,235,371 2,903 ,472 
1,011,685 1,011,685 2,150 1,839,061 1,841,211 43,857 1,915,285 1,959,142 4 
1,990,511 1,990,511 3,011 3,439,559 3,442,570 113,064 4,672,309 4,785 ,373 
326,565 346,886 5,621 345 , 944 405,716 526 291,265 292,342 5 
681,914 726,563 9,542 724,866 828,899 2,305 708,875 712,742 
213 ,857 214,450 9,580 591,351 602,659 103,612 982,978 1/103 ,219 6 
487,914 490,199 18,802 1,242,904 1,265,709 224,530 2,602,729 2,858,907 
637,877 637,877 2,142 T2165 1,727,915 114,441 1,413,910 1,538,681 | 
1,389.,573 1,389,573 4,716 8,519,391 3,531,078 224,774 3,709,731 3,953,906 
89,527 89,527 - 261,425 261,425 101,354 399,729 501,083 8 
189,212 189 , 212 - 508,561 508,561 221,400 1,019,350 1,240,750 
17,959,001; 20,120,566 6,271,886} 29,965,515) 36,573,581 7,879,000) 41,070,758} 49,215,218 
2,028,147 2,166,020 182,898 2,450,622 2,656,931 600,344 3,352,011 4,063,860 9 
166,033 166,133 112 105,319 105 ,436 - 133 ,466 133,466) 10 
699,744 700,094 506 376,355 376,885 - 568,715 568,715 
195,152 195,153 - 210,053 210,053 - 206,117 206,117) 11 
654,483 654,496 - 599, 135 599,135 - 664,645 664,645 
75 ,527 440,004 - 493,047 116,797 609; 960 800, 538] - 113,382 921,796| 12 
6,230 25,312 36,345 12,392 49,111 87,253 1,592 88,845] 13 
60,132 242 336 257,707 95 , 252 355,185 664,901 16,643 681,544 
2,202,577 2,889,392 997,592 2,071,585| «3,078,932 1, 665,345 2,390, 502 4,066,368 
361,648 464,288 143,211 398,200 541,539 235, 746 466,513 704,810} 14 
65,383 124,645 72,354 194,757 267,111 69, 636 131,903 201,539} 15 
152,262 158 , 822 1,397 126,756 128,153 918 161,473 205 446] 16 
12,176 12,177 15 26,210 26,225 8 33,736 33,744] 17 
3,117,839 8,119,926 12,370 4,141,556 4,153,926 6,213 5,050,089 5,056,302 
4,722 4,885 161 6,425 6,587 115 6,530 6,649! 18 
899 , 338 970,402 83,089 834,536 871,371 54,057 983 , 105 1,048 ,418 
68 73 10 116 126 13 120 137] 19 
183 , 043 211,738 65,472 252,865 818,337 110,344 131,360 259 , 878 
- = 68,728 960,148 1,028,886 24,829 1,218,473 1,245,237] 20 
21 22 - 14 14 - 91 91} 21 
110,320 115,136 - 99 ,627 99,627 - 565,117 565,117 
13 13 - 8 8 - 4 4) 22 
53,654 53,654 - 50,924 50,924 - 27,128 . 27,128 
4,663,049 4,837,337 253,410 6,732,447 6,989,613 308,992) 8,353,488 8,688,900 
201,032 325,755 110 208 , 620 287,949 11,107 434,838 524,230] 23 
1,316 1,316 - 1,606 1,606 - oy002 3,332] 24 
319,807 319,807 - 256,916 256,916 = 539,924 539,924 
522 522 - 410 410} - 587 587| 25 
86,148 36,148 - 23,128 23,123 - 34,061 84,061 , 
259 259 1 862 863 635 ' 643] 26 
23,618 23,618 95 64, 663 64,758 838 55,287 56,155 
62,583 62,695 16 62,790 62,806 4 88,753 88,757) 27 
790 792 10 1,046 1,056 1 1,623 1,624] 28 
88,041 38,079 46 89,233 89,279 88 57,551 57,639 


510 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
; 1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. —_—_—_———- 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products—con. 
Farm implements and machinery—concluded. 
i Harrows and pantsiOnsanevess nso. soe ener $ 216 382,554 382,770 168 
2 Ploughs‘andipartsoi). fase tcnos «ate aes $ 12 2,526,472 2,526,503 41 
3} Threshing machine separators............ No. ~ 1,767 1,767 ~ 
$ 1,534,572] 1,534,572 - 
4 | Threshing machine separators, parts of... $ 135 1,056, 794 1,056,929 - 
5 | Portable engines with boilers in combina- 
tion and traction engines for farm 
PUL POSES Siar. eared nae rags een anata cae RED OS - 1, 003 1,003 - 
$ 6, 276 2,440,045 2,446,321 3,484 
6 | Traction engines, gas or gasoline, for farm 
purposes, costing not more than $1,400.. No. - 11,402 11,402 3 
$ 10,160,949) 10,160,949 4,016 
Total farm implements and ma- 
chinery 35 3% bere tee. eRe $ 141,632| 24,134,783) 24,458,834 68,832 
Fal hireanmis stata ccm ct earch misine cisleeser $ 43,694 638,511 726,078 73,819 
Hardware and Cutlery. 
Cutlery— 
8 | Knives and forks of steel, plated or not... $ 417, 256 301,742 723,916 284,979 
) Pen knives, jack-knives and pocket-knives §$ 563,927 104, 297 704, 225 380,492 
104| All othencublemysne eet cite ees etic $ 449, 824 528,458] 1,041,157 236, 980 
Hardware— : 
11 | Builders’,.cabinet makers’, ete........... $ 79, 203 703,950 784, 815 51,323 
12 ocks:ofea kinds sss meencc cee etek mene $ 22,511 676,418 702, 142 10,731 
12 lmabuttcand hingestm-orpen eee sae oes $ 1,564 164, 078 165, 642 3, 113 
14 Nails, spikes and tacks.................- $ 2,769 300,337 303, 578 417 
15 Needles anclpins-n mae seme ten ee nener $ 342, 189 287,730) 636, 105 216, 212 
16 Nuts, rivets and bolts, etc............... $ 8,127 569,994 578,170 4,222 
Total hardware and cutlery........ $ 1,930,920) 3,714,993 5,781,008) 1,205,330 
Machinery (excevt agricultural). 
Household machinery— 
17 Carpet sweepers, hand vacuum and electric No. 4 8,161 8,165 9 
ACUI CIEANETS:: NW crerstoraes rarer vere erates $ 36 154, 725 154, 761 174 
1S) asepine ma aeh ines). erences cerns No. Poa) 8, 806 11,081 1,076 
$ 83, 890 377,559 461,449 43,123 
19 Sewing machines, parts of..............-. $ 62,841 613,128 675, 960 82,723 
20 | Washing machines, domestic............. No. 1 9,469 9,470 - 
$ 21 615,465 615,486 - 
21 | Clothes wringers and parts............... - $ 34 65, 167 65, 201 a 
Mining machinery— 
22 | Mining, smelting and reducing machinery, 
Ceo Meee Scar or = costae avs Sle Bree a ae Re $ 26,878 830, 341 862,934, * 14,698 
238 | Ore crushers and rock crushers, stamp 
MMe C6CME Reh cee. one nse tee eee $ 59, 400 729,420 788,820 52,324 
Office or business machinery— 
24 | Adding and calculating machines......... No. - 2,606 2,622 - 
$ - 953, 253 955,373 - 
25 | Cash registers and parts Of...........0... $ - 322,007 322,007 - 
26 | Typewriting machines.................0 No. 58 14,792 14, 853 3 
$ 3, 046 998,481] 1,001,587 214 
Printing and bookbinding machinery— 
27 | Machines specially designed for ruling, 
CAMERAS, Dats ee DUE Aree Aenea Arian ea $ 8,384 777, 007 791,029 29,362 
28 Newspaper printing presses...........+-+- No. - 94 94 - 
g - 648,377 648,377 - 
29 | Printing presses and lithographing presses $ Gailia2, 982,937 991,128 46,252 
30 | Typecasting and typesetting machines, 
LCoS re che Ser Bat Pater SR oe $ 248] 1,244,256] 1,244,504 2,237 
Other machinery, n.o.p.— 
$1 | <Air-compressing machines.:.............. $ 1,960 263, 219 305,179 23,319 
$2 | Coal-handling machines.................. $ 1,759 166, 818 168,577 29,483 
So: |p Cranesiand derricke a sncere- eee eee No. 4 104 108 1 
$ 31,560 848, 157 879,717 4,607 
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1 Unrevised figures. 


4 old 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923, 1924.1 
No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
71,010 71,178 380 92, 890 93, 270 35 140, 423 140,458] 1 
554,705 554, 846 75 708, 694 708,769 193 849, 210 849,403} 2 
1,934 1,934 - 1,932 1,932 2 3,074 3,076] 3 
PIST872|| 2,187, 872 - 1,646,704} 1,646,704 2,425] 2,778,748] 2,781,168 
550,337 550, 337 - 611, 452 611,452 - 715, 630 715,630] 4 
109 109 - 82 82 = 151 151] 5 
522,175 525,659 129, 630 129, 630 - 282,343 282,343 
1,768 erica = 5,426 5,426 50 5,085 5,085] 6 
1,340,016] 1,344,032 = 2,857,428] 2,857,428 31,030] 3,338,194] 3,369,224 
7,546,472) 7,718,082 31,041] 8,352,071] 8,423,995 104,519] 11,570,014) 11,766,285 
_ 215, 888 313, 886 73,978 373,561 469, 831 141,811 364, 123 633,066] 7 
118,023 411,460 278,270 127,565 420, 628 291,390 99, 826 440,108} 8 
98,485 463,798 189, 607 30,096 292,936 177,474 36,889 444,059} 9 
321,523 632, 689 179, 106 253, 122 537,851 217,926 256,521 697,389] 10 
391,560 442,919 * 54,667 510,379 566,561 97, 874 481, 140 581,065] 11 
320, 823 333, 293 19,763 344,886 369,547 24, 204 361, 003 388, 245] 12 
88,341 91,544 2,457 139,925 143,456 7, 643 152,957 164,273] 13 
932,192 233,659 2,029 109, 853 115,782 2,870 120, 809 127,738] 14 
208, 303 427,354 213,340 214,676 434, 843 229,532 189, 141 419,379] 15 
317,496 321, 873 4,403 439,704 444, 168 12,330 483, 262 495,678] 16 
2,054,671| 3,425, 850 963,592| 2,216,014] 3,406,483} 1,063,446] 2,244,812] 3,848,055 
8,715 8,724 59 9,028 9, 142 210 10, 257 10,471] 17 
176,960 177, 134 758 121,455 122,910 1,261 112,060 113, 436 
4,258 5,334 859 4,724 5,584 648 4,942 5,601} 18 
265,178 308,307 34,442 248, 048 282, 505 22,663 191, 794 215,189 
407,083 489, 806 10,131 141, 695 151,861 68, 502 425,231 493,733| 19 
4,860 4,860 3 6,716 6,719 52 9,126 9,181] 20 
349, 207 349, 207 249 391,014 391, 263 4,585 560, 859 565, 723 
10,573 10,573 - 17,729 17,729 - 20, 958 20,958] 21 
741,217 756, 095 37,008 758,955 795,963 36, 834 848, 881 885,715] 22 
557,008 609, 332 67,648 756,332 823,980 105, 208 897,193} 1,003,074} 23 
1,603 1,607 1 2,062 2,968 ~ 3,308 3,312] 24 
298,554 300, 137 640 397, 842 400,331 - 606,066 607, 296 
227,431 227,431 45 248,724 248,769 - 282,900 282,900] 25 
10,421 10,431 65 12,345 12,410 13 12, 205 12,219] 26 
630, 986 631,356 4,456 728, 859 733,315 856 661,363 662, 234 
268,627 302, 248 27, 853 529,985 559,372 13, 238 443,996 459,451} 27 
36 36 2 56 59 35 40| 28 
318,055 318, 055 6,955 519,026 530, 681 25,540 200, 297 225, 837 
644,957 694, 124 16,390 655,050 675,091 23, 233 712,037| 753,058) 29 
886,371 888,715 728| 1,037,783] 1,038,511 816 795, 234 796,050] 30 
152, 207 175,526 18,715 239, 647 258, 362 9,360 375,435 386,209] 31 
137,441 166, 874 286 114,503 114,789 14,744 91,217 105,961] 32 
68 69 - 86 86 23 124 147| 33 
427,905 432,512 - 476,369 476,369 100,794 511,194 611,988 


512 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1921. 
No. Principal articles by classes. a 
: United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products—concluded. 
Machinery (except agricultural)—concluded. 
Other machinery, n.o.p.—concluded. 
1 | Cyclometers, pedometers, etc............ $ 152 178,290 178,442 66 
2 | Fire-extinguishing machines, ete.......... $ - 151,098 151,098 - 
3 LACHES, POWOL: swore een oneite sie cries $ 22,763 542,246 565,337 10,577 
4 |e Machine drills’ hac sasotretas ektrae esiiecteels $ 187,915 744,169 932,084 26,552 
5 | Metal-working machinery, n.o.p........., $ - = - 27,416 
6 | Pumps, power, and parts of.............. No. 143 6,134 6,280 61 
; $ 52,586] 1,201,506] 1,255,244 73,415 
9 | Paper and pulp machinery...........-«s $ 690,110 DRA Rs) 2,487,993 360,190 
8 Rolling-maill machmMery. ..0:...¢ 0+ once $ 548 646,087 646,635 - 
9) | pSawamill mmachiness we see ones cere 1,426 320,548 321,969 - 
10 | Textile machinery of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, and parts of.......... $ 1,245,989 4,932,506 6,199,562 675,923 
11 | Other machinery composed wholly or in 
part of iron or steel, and parts of........ 1,066,066; 19,704,650} 20,977,346 630,329 
Total machinery (except agricultural) $ 3,597,287} 41,952,851) 45,881,205) 2,140,046 
Por Sprines hase seh Lk ceo eee sen eee $ 2,329 aye VA 559,454 3,210 
13 |Stamped and coated products.............. $ 188,515} 1,715,964} 1,909,107 77,705 
14 |Tools and hand implements................ $ 199,366 2,315,480 2,562,029 93,270 
Vehicles, chiefly of iron— 
15 |i Automobiles sireienit... sama seme case ce cers No. 22 1,683 Pah 206 il 
$ 100,325] 8,476,163] 3,578,938 37,411 
16 | Automobiles, passenger...............005 No. 12 5,891 5,907 74 
$ 53,781] 8,339,704] 8,399,537 392,578 
AT) Automobiles parts Ol. -seiecsee oe ap etree $ 30,601} 11,729,731} 11,760,367 20,694 
Total vehicles, chiefly of iron....... $ 327,577| 26,393,390) 26,729,697 538,908 
Other iron and its products— 
18 | Cream.separators, materials for.......... $ 11,707 1,105,208 1,116,915 630 
19 Drums, cylinders, barrels and tanks...... $ 27,938 1,438,627 1,587,262 16,4381 
20 | Furniture, house, office, etc..../........- 15,343 681,796 698,198 3,182 
214 Pumps hand , QOD aeeeeameleeuise reece No. 241 22,956 23,854 443 
$ 8,411 293,451 298,901 2,369 
DPE EStoyves Ol-aluicinds sneer eee eee eee g 9,152 424,867 437,528 1,836 
POTHETV ALVOS; MODs Sete seco eit es emcee eee 35,422 880,863 916,285 55,486 
24 | Manufactured articles of iron or steel or 
brass, for equipment of ships or vessels. $ 343,565 834,408 1,185,022 273,683 
25 | Manufactured articles or wares of iron or 
Ste) ci O. Dis we Woe. Peter ee ase eee 682,369} 12,555,512) 13,293,383 553, 711 
Total Iron and its Products........ $ 16,698,085) 226,855,725| 245,625,703) 8,985,903 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products. 
Aluminium and its products— 
26) | ciAluming osha nes occ 6 como umieryae.s orasmtsine cewt. - 1,181,318 1 Ute 813 - 
$ - 1,675,020 1,675,020 = 
27.| Aluminium in ingots, blocks, ete......... Ib. 239,948] 1,409,799) 1,650,087 94,499 
$ 98,456 468,052 566, 944 31,897 
28 Aluminium, household hollow-ware,n.o.p. $ 10,446 305,179 324, 992 3,857 
29 | Aluminium, manufactures of, n.o.p....... 8,954 330,462 361,227 9,594 
Total aluminium and its products $ 205,801) 3,013,971) 3,252,236 88,086 
Brass and its products— 
30 | Brass in bars and rods, coils, etc......... ewt. 4,231 17,341 21,573 1,583 
$ - 91,811 386,788 478,634 23,364 
$11) (Brass, oldand scrap cn acis.sicesc ae ccleelers cwt 23,685 19,869 44,005 2,905 
$ 390,000 270,496 663,468 32,681 
32 | Brass in strips, sheets or plates, not polish- 
Od sesncenain au taantaepence Micmac eee cwt. 2,037 SPAR 13,334 218 
$ 66,574 309,486 376,350 4,846 
33 | Brass tubing, not polished, etc........... Ib. 282,363 748, 154 1,030,676 32,210 
: $ 103,524 263, 237 366,884 8,411 
34 | Wire cloth, or woven wire of brass........  $ 81,569 381,615 489,788 98,204 
35, Manufactures of brass, n.0.p..........-+-- $ 229,982} 2,473,200] 2,735,360 180, 654 
Total.brass and its products....... $ 979,457' 5,018,311' 6,061,562 352, 827 


1Unrevised figures. 
84111—33 _ 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922, 1923. 1924.1 
. . . No. 
United All. United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
192,051 192,117 37 . 256,120 256,157 60 352,797 352,857| 1 
42,548 42,909 141 60,845 60, 986 1,517 101,092 102,609} 2 
116,091 130,182 5,488 152,005 157,634 31,265 294,321 326,532! 3 
206,758 233,395 21,414 242,789 264,303 34,150 429,565 463,751] 4 
885, 135 920,334 50,219} 1,181,335} 1,280,670 129,641) 2,068,976] 2,364,652) 5 
4,090 4,154 163 5,039 5,203 63 4,861 4,928] 6 
683,209 702,847 15,216 641,801 657,085 35,859 850,700 887,437 
1,756,634| . 2,130,341 230,448 987,507| 1,231,113 647,849 493,253} 1,150,692} 7 
235,134 235,134 720 238,318 239,038 - 201,587 201,587| 8 
115,233 117,958 254 65,148 65,402 7,916 85,784 95,416] 9 
1,853,129 2,636,903 359, 716 2,688,637 8,122,014 1,291,730 2,103,671 3,412,840) 10 
8,521,363 9,274,698 402,647 WV O17 O85 7,960,172 669, 784 8,635,502 9,387,379) 11 
21,645,893) 24,060,973) 1,325,589} 22,553,246] 24,068,579} 3,326,940) 24,636,485) 28,268,927 
177,932 181,173 2,508 222,778 225,525 2,012 291,363 293,541) 12 
1,420,591] 1,511,308 77,378] 1,253,944) 1,350,685 127,963] 1,338,034] 1,494,478] 13 
1,059,952} 1,181,696 134,282) 1,374,149) 1,540,909 234,902} 1,651,996] 1,964,791) 14 
790 806 23 1,059 1,082 18 1,308 1,340} 15 
1,492,290 1,537,765 77,169 1,811,936 1,889,105 O25220 1,841,485 1,910,808 
Be i,.092 Ce Mh 34 11,362 11,402 30 : 9,517 9,549) 16 
9,062,184 9,501,362 135,275) 2157105972) 115857165 150,382 9,378,494 9,532,350 
- 10,189,926) 10,211,791 59,521) 14,065,719] 14,134,874 41,910] 16,747,228] 16,808,323] 17 
21,994,154) 22,588,897 344,899] 28,758,858] 29,124,904 335,439} 30,317,496) 30,693,457 
436, 693 439,067 26 254,480 264,709 1,590 357,961 361,352| 18 
465,061 527,718 9,074 563, 950 661,191 12,692 662,004 753,752| 19 
331,762 335,442 6,775 316,725 324, 420 3,821 395,177 400,008] 20 
15,060 15,558 305 26,880 28,226 442 21,194 OD Teolet 
254,631 257,334 1,971 338,366 343,505 2,525 244, 850 251,560 
267,836 272,866 2,669 303,565 310, 824 2,412 318, 831 324,211] 22 
435,658 493,075 4,325 394, 268 398,618 33,229 663, 215 696,444] 23 
142,886 428,547 85, 162 292,780 378,492 65,518 356, 532 449,707) 24 
7,092,294] 7,706,497 503,323! 7,318,024) 7,872,223 575,256] 8,663,133} 9,301,283] 25 
99,938,235) 110,210,539] 12,671,433) 124,370,193] 138,724,455} 18,241,866) 152,176,749] 173,473,503 
164,561 164,561 986 777,380 778,366 - 1,251,019] 1,251,019} 26 
520,455 520,455 749| 1,460,156] 1,460,905 - 2,226,436] 2,226,436 
597,572 692,342 516, 144 503,697} 1,031,041 559,229 139,920 700,269] 27 
133,966 165,923 109,403 109,411 221,089 136,673 51,939 189,286 
287, 996 334, 136 9,203 580, 764 636,441 9,761 425,685 488,752] 28 
246,010 279,243 16,928 299,416 331,737 17,627 465,685 504,317] 29 
1,320,389] 1,475,670 176,399| 2,693,229] 2,946,761 180,902] 3,417,323] 3,724,511 
6,477 8,060 4,663 12,662 17,325 5,895 6,040 11,935] 30 
116,270 139,634 61,080 197, 100 258, 180 89,756 127,970 217,726 
23,655 26,614 7,609 722) 25,452 1,764 15,451 18,097| 31 
111,016 144, 142 75,769 179,599 256,206 19, 954 158,372 183,489 
13,126 13,344 296 16,729 17,025 1,649 10,691 12,340] 32 
258,736 263,582 5,582 314,948 320,530 33,050 230,954 264,004 
776,545 808,755 71,477; 1,476,117} 1,547,594 416,838] 1,399,356] 1,816,194] 33 
182,587 190, 998 18,093 358, 311 376,404 98,759 385, 225 483,984 
181,576 289, 321 145,004 151,408 316, 885 116, 134 83,592 228,724| 34 
1,680,100} 1,904,052 172,675} 1,438,040! 1,651,451 188,592) 1,857,633} 2,115,151! 35 
2,824,078 3,234,269 483,452 3,427,293, 3,975,839 566,298 3,708, 141 4,380,968 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1921. ’ 
Principal articles by classes. aa 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products— 
concluded. 
Copper and its products— 
Copper, an bars Or. r0ds.ateemcclneeees ewt. 183 331,707 331,890 30: 
$ 7,127) 5,716,937) 5,724,064 736 
Copper, in blocks, pigs or ingots.......... lb. - 7,448,447| 7,448,447 - 
$ - 1,396,327} 1,396,327 - 
Copper, in strips, sheets or plates, not cwt. 129 19,958 20,094 515. 

polished Ww ts nh ee eae aie aT $ 4,589 577,535 582,328 11,858 
Copper tubing, in lengths of not less than lb. 158,791 765,517 924,308 22,858 

GHOGE. recta oteicter. ccleaner lorena 3 66,264 257,343 323,607 5, 762 
Copper, alliothens rds cesses os sees $ 319,660} 1,180,722} 1,586,200 33,279 

Total copper and its products...... $ 397,640} 9,128,864) 9,612,526 51, 635. 
Lead and its products— 
Lead, old, scrap, pig and blocks.......... lb. 16,112,823 2,329,589} 24,125,900 868,522 
$ 1,396,777 191,472 1,971,392 38,682 
Manufactures of lead, n.O.p...........000: $ 37,724 135, 656 244,005 32,118 
ead salliother-naee vent cement eine iioee $ 58,731 50,120 108,851 17,555 
Totai lead and its products........ $ 1,493,232 377,248] 2,324,248 89, 010: 
Nickel and its products— 
German, Nevada and nickel silver, mfrs. 

OLR Re ty, SR FRE eres weleer aeuin tatoos $ 38,581 484,618 526,741 12,530: 

INickel-platedswarewee «..mres.ec i. saacscecte's $ 103,090} 1,718,927) 1,845,622 96,285. 

Total nickel and its products...... $ 141,908} 2,455,351) 2,629,406 109, 964 

Precious metals and their products......... $ 665,280] 2,036,554) 2,753,571 449,215. 

ARinvanGy tsi prod UChs tas em emits cere $ 1,703,894 1,106,391 2,962,644 482,132 

Zinc and its products. $ 72,978 457,693 584,474 33,267 

GClocksiand ywatehesi..cce mem eietate niet $ © 59;718| 2,104,558! 1359235523 30,917 

Electric apparatus— 

Electric batteries, storage................ No. 18 89,323 89,341 30: 

$ 470| 1,363,986] 1,364,456 374 

Electric dynamos and generators......... $ 93,766 1,227,398 1,323,664 37,713 

Electric light fixtures and parts of........ $ 6,377 650,548 668,475 8,401 

ilectricametersiear ad cee nee penne $ 24,620 352,348 376,968 65,649 

Lamps, electric incandescent............. No 52,045 3,372,608 5,047,469 235,301 

$ 8,952 970,163 1,184,504 30, 235 

Motors: electricr ao see bien ieee ence, $ 41,021 2,578,807 2,628,734 219,422 
Telegraph instruments and wireless appar- 

CARY tcine ey ARR CoN COS ERA CRS on IOC EES ES INE $ 40,672 76,581 121,298 78,520 
Telephone instruments. j ieee lo. «tees $ 32,804 889, 553 922,357 3,145 
Electric apparatus, 0.0.p...............6 $ 313,344 7,296,540 7,633,425 Pssst 

Total electric apparatus............ $ 564,673} 16,918,568} 17,182,859 566,954 
PrinGins MabOviel sive. cs. seerotetarcneteeeis jane teers $ 20,859 301,316 325,934 28,688 
Lamps, side lights, head lights, etc........ $ 56, 967 803,333 870,360 25,521 
Oresioh metals n-0p... sank dele tesla co careers cwt. - 42,960 43,105 = 

$ - 176, 967 176,989 - 

Total Non-ferrous Metals and a 

their Products.................... $ 6,682,748] 45,959,914] 55,651,319] 2,523,868 
Vil. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Clay and clay products— 
Bricks; Me sevehiem simmer acerca $ 297,602 2,715,216 3,021,600 152,260 
Tableware of china, porcelain, etc........ $ 3,531,267 149,974} 4,499,183 2,571,626 

Total clay and clay products....... $ 5,067,492} 4,805,451) 10,781,592) 3,517,852 
Coal— 

Anthracite coal, grate, egg, stove, etc.... ton = 4,360,569} 4,360,569 110 
$ - | 87,576,001} 37,576,001 1,355 

AN DTACTUCICOs] NtOLp ia seve meine ee nai ton - 478,990 478,990 - 
$ - 1,482, 147 1,482,147 = 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 


years 1921-1924—con. 
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1 Unrevised figures. 
84111—334 


1922, 1923. 1924.1 
United All United United All United United All 

States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
113,419 113,449 24 274,938 274,962 235 269,260 269,495 
1,641,111 1,641,847 54 4,039,846 4,040,386 LSAPASY( 4,216,002 4,221,259 
401,119 401,119 - 2,984,363 2,984,363 - 12,214,651} 12,214,651 
54,138 54,1388 - 452,748 452,748 - 1,703,283 1,703,283 
16,687 17,202 2,196 22,163 24,359 8,771 12,512 21,283 
877,893 389, 751 50,718 475,684 526,402 209, 174 285,145 494,319 
676,331 699, 189 73,829 875,625 949,454 213,963 1,452,559 1,666,522 
155,273]: 161,035 19,471 214,814 234,285 56,463 380,883 437,346 
479,368 541,288 47,605 995,368 1,047,607 118,305 1,090,536 1,226,052 
2,707,783) 2,788,059 118,334; 6,178,460} 6,301,428 389,199} 7,675,849} 8,082,259 
387,972] 1,491,662 1,561,181 928,752| 2,713,910) 1,342,207 439,311 1,781,518 
24,275 71,392 69,571 60,559 139,800 68,660 35, 067 103,727 
67,680 139, 552 67,156 81,376 200,311 81,793 78,044 219,697 
9,161 28,362 37,820 34,349 72,610 22,647 175335 40,888 
101,116 239,306 174,547 176,284 412,721 173,100 130, 446 364,312 
218,035 232,976 9,499 188,037 199,376 12,592 194,785 208,377 
1,150,967 1,280,286 98,282 1,216,008 1,349,159 107,165 1,119,626 1,277,478 
1,453,788} 1,604,197 124,389) 1,705,730} 1,866,828 123,836) 1,503,698) 1,716,254 
1,051,458} 1,548,876 501,398] 1,071,046} 1,596,898 585,189} 1,325,808} 1,956,270 
720,159 1,324,590 704,046 906,374 1,804,814 873,984 943 , 537 2,154,588 
285,719 403,646 25,890 381,376 493,733 15,448 383, 168] 526,490 
1,215,891 2,129,811 52,780 897,397 1,680,481 47,599 1,084,890 2,387,788 
24,797 24,827 62 14,957 15,019 1,238 19,512 20,750 
802,359 802,733 133,617 553,478 687,105 221,062 543,792 764,854 
1,313,419 1,356,725 21,055 1,271,810 Plier 148,777 1,063,610 1,214,221 
385,972 409,347 8,783 415,344 448,124 5,945 520,444 546,487 
171,879 238,954 52,976 174, 247 227,223 49,141 220,546 269,892 
801,375 3,196,717 254,047 689,783 5,558,042 157,919 601,076 5,349,033 
173,353 576,319 40,842 131,488 757, 952 21,953 106,830 689,407 
1,530,030 1,753, 161 93,796 1,480, 135 1,581,547 108, 130 1,811,321 1,928,600 
58,726 137,246 90,193 785,165 978,669 108,418 931,744 1,043,547 
579,028 585,561 346,763 449,744 796,507 59,727 422,391 483,282 
4,310,487 4,437,823 143,109 2,846,645 2,997,085 138,830 3,570,512 Oy loo nagd 
10,049,201; 11,033,465 967,963} 10,375,454) 12,109,775 944,706} 12,289,850) 13,976,635 
269,028 299, 226 17, 967 275,334 298, 125 24,920 284,309 311,280 
466,433 508,275 34,100 653,255 704,434 12,852 821,022 850,546 
139, 982 139,982 209 118,999 119,208 - 359,071 359,071 
1,313,045 1,313,045 2,584 1,113,399 1,115,983 = 519,895 519,895 
25,343,095) 29,773,413} 3,595,638) 31,748,601) 37,492,604| 4,209,506) 36,204,118) 43,432,617 
931,282 1,083,544 219, 146 1,185,954 1,405,100 226,121 1,771,188 1,997,200 
178,853 3,469,022 2,201,765 111,587 2,946,768 2,465,925 90,995 3,296,317 
2,474,815| 6,778,365} 3,313,175] 2,847,785] 6,873,622) 3,797,288] 3,473,498} 8,132,190 
4,219,235 4,219,569 227,474 2,642,342 2,871,042 191,539 4,317,139 4,508,678 
38,509,678] 38,512,833 2,222,671] 24,994,110] 27,229,924 1,954,901) 41,041,746) 42,996,647 
196,686 196, 686 20,359 270,712 291,071 14,309 326,385 340, 694 
487,777 487,777 127,621 801,496 929,117 115,964 892,495 1.008.459 


No. 
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13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the 


United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1921. 
Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Vit. Non-metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts (except chemicais)—concluded. 
Coal—concluded. ; 
Bituminous coal, slack, etc............... ton 399 2,359, 758 2,360, 157 - 
$ 2,000} 11,393,600) 11,395,600 = 
BigumMIMNoOuUs coal, FOUN cere... asec clones ton 1,082} 13,046,030] 13,047,839 5,083 
$ 6,492) 60,831,440] 60,844,352 30,620 
TBOtalL GOAN. n.d. cals cides on iasieree cer res ton 1,481! 20,245,347| 20,247,555 5,193 
$ §,492| 111,283,188) 111,298,100 31,975 
O10) (eet Ga Ae BROAN OR arac He ene. Be ton - 548,582 548,582 - 
$ — 6,247,931 6, 247, 931 = 
Total coal and coal products....... $ 10,446) 117,851,412) 117,868,288 100, 860 
Glass and glassware— 
Glass balls, and cut, pressed or moulded 
crystal glass tableware................: $ 42,753 919,585 1,019,744 47,478 
Glass carboys or demijohns, bottles...... $ 32,482 1,495,384 1,584,207 19,424 
IPlatevclaggiacwa: o 7 52o.10.0 Wok mm os tsk $ 396, 638 499,298 2,144,513 310,742 
Glass, window, common and colourless... $ 194,374 1,390,708 2,872,151 40, 249 
Total glass and glassware........... $ 1,030,401 7,140,830} 11,083,028 685,806 
Petroleum, asphalt and their products— 
Agphaliiand ats productss...... 4. .0enene $ PY fs) 694, 898 695, 854 185 
Crude petroleum in its natural state...... gal, — | 206,367,754! 311,719,057 - 
$ = 20,067,907) 22,652,012 - 
Petroleum imported to be refined........ gal, — | 119,054,080} 119,054,080 - 
$ - 8,257,107] 8,257,107 - 
Coal oil and kerosene, distilled or refined. gal. - 16,719,782} 16,720,030 700 
$ = 2,008, CLL 2,578,802 157 
EUpricatin gi Oils) seme certian ce eee eta gal. 16,476 5,110,415 5,126, 992 14,117 
; $ 9,234 2,510,277 2,519,610 10,439 
Gasoline under -725 specific gravity...... gal. - 9,400,589 9,400,824 -- 
$ sil (2A Olowico 2,615,887 = 
Petroleum, products of, n.0.p............. gal. 86] 41,482,890} 51,251,309 2,450 
‘ $ 64) 10,073,839) 11,016,740 4,424 
Total petroleum, asphalt and their 
PIOGUCESisr.5.c olen aero ce here. $ 25,562) 47,878,962} 51,438,351 32,224 
Stonecind dts} products... aaveresuee oe) ae ao nee $ 660,059} 4,674,911 5,481,072 299,190 
Other non-metallic mineral] products— 
MamMonds iwMsetae es. eee ee ee eee $ 1,385,614 146, 109 2,384, 150 1,137,654 
Salt for the use of the sea or gulf fisheries. ewt. 245,718 301, 133 1,289,617 48,123 
$ 203,370 152,922 508,841 32,515 
Alt licens O Meek no eeee Lee sae ae ewt. 50,640 1,016,187 1,084,595 11,058 
" bs 36,045 324, 940 362,756 7,236 
Salt, n.o.p., in bags, barrels, ete.......... ewt. 451,723 193, 293 645,016 509,389 
$ 358, 981 146,621 500,602 835,164 
Sulphur and brimstone, crude............ lb. 1,041] 237,787,380) 237,809,435 8, 290 
$ 133 1,729,093 1,729,808 211 
Total Non-metallic Minerals and 
their Products (except chemicals) $ 9,118,403) 188,459,045) 206,095,113) 6,324,790 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. = 
NGIAS ae cae ee ne ee etre $ 404,358 457,489 889, 996 96,697 
Total drugs, medicine and pharmaceutical 
PLODALALIONS meee, cok Rene mete ee $ 1,307,077 1,679,047 3,457, 913 751,285 
Total dyeing and tanning materials.......... $ 818, 241 4,447,808 6,031,566 VARBINIVAG 
Total Explosives. has tanks vee es ae $ 296,040 430,178 750, 3885 26,880 
Totalicelluloseiproduchs:snqceee ev cee ane 41,725 1,370,429 1,420,374 55,832 
Fertilizers— 
Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitre............ Ib. 334892] 49,212,429} 52,579,808 5,877 
$ 2,510 1,634,822 1,737,622 288 
Potash, muriate and sulphate of, erude... lb. 589,678 4,210,616} 18,314,748 544,110 
$ 35,970 166,756 840,323 16,423 
Other fertilizers compounded or manufac- 
Avade To lah RON ole SHREW eG NaPrine. oe o's $ 2,770 1,181,898 1,187,481 18,484 
Total fertilizers.................0... $ 172,056) 3,503,303 4,427,564 35,385 
Total paints, pigments and varnishes....... $ 509, 128 3,513,581 4,251,620 440, 894 
Lotaleoaps: At eS Bo ee ee ee $ 103,883} 1,244,677| 1,424,446 73,704 
Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations $ 94,487 470,763 1,202,585 63,577 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
Sulphate of alumina or alum cake........ lb. 455,530} 20,923,453! 21,378,983 385,544 
$ 9,504! 358,842 363,346 6,217 
ATMMONIA® Nitrate Olas ane ees ee ae lb. 2,707 661,757 1,981,806 = 
: $ 404 34,390 142,999 = 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
2,748,258] 2,748,258 233,573] 1,941,371] 2,174,944 200,472) 3,823,753] 4,024,225] 4 
7,033,899] 7,033,899] 1,112,227] 7,046,127) 8,158,354 757,096] 8,912,564] 9,669,660 
9,998,718] 10,003,801 416,758) 8,574,331] 8,991,993 69,399] 11,544,184] 11,613,587] 2 
32,193,596] 32,224,216] 2,268,306] 33,593,823] 35,867,082 370,310} 34,341,956] 34,712,351 
17,162,897) 17,168,314 898,164) 13,428,756] 14,329,050 475,719] 20,019,637| 20,495,360 
78,224,953| 78,258,725] 5,730,825) 66,435,556] 72,184,477| 3,198,271] 85,234,500) 88,432,856 
932,174 232,174 2,907 440,976 443,883 820 690, 821 691,641| 3 
Mego lity ed <6vOs 174 23,371| 4,267,603] 4,290,974 9,661] 4,973,926] 4,983,587 
80,273,866] 80,376,526] 6,273,270] 71,085,239} 77,706,045| 3,587,672] 90,654,947] 94,242,712 
431,266 552, 859 38, 696 516,371 672,363 45,594 472,302 645,926] 4 
673,975 738,523 30,007 819,711 895,487 36,793 978,552| 1,110,860) 5 
182,255} 1,265,506 558,006 173,930] 2,070,568 600, 732 46,004] 2,315,744) 6 
28,917 624,386 373, 150 48,196] 1,205,639 215,324 12,403] 1,100,946] 7 
2,964,336) 5,392,534] 1,310,929] 3,133,528] 7,071,759| 1,220,857| 3,128,670) 7,548,874 
539,501 586, 837 6, 969 559, 724 566, 741 3,660 276,311 280,431] 8 
254,948,364] 391,292,960 — | 261,750,905] 397,603,716 — | 330,809,783] 418,775,453] 9 
12,960,563] 19,610,945 -— | 13,001,891] 20,051,248 —| 13,989,588} 17,439,802 
51,947,659} 51,947,659 —]| 80,214,293] 80,303,615 — | 107,588,498] 111,021,631] 10 
Des, 830\ 2,140,307 - 3,165,388} 3,167,330 = 4,172,747| 4,345,248 
8,261,791] 8,262,611 - 3,426,575| 3,431,332 = 4,382,955| 4,383,635] 11 
451,264 451,473 - 296, 168 297,595 - 345,402 345,620 
» 4,925,550] 4,940,282 14,159] 7,308,740] 7,322,916 11,813} 8,807,415} 8,819,388] 12 
1,667,740] 1,678,915 14,392] 2,136,641] 2,151,072 7,445} 2,465,066} 2,472,870 
19,358,013] 22,192,721 —| 26,575,137) 28,028,341 -—| 36,831,624] 36,831,720] 13 
4,008,254] 4,801,664 - 5,614,671] 5,932,923 - 4,932,304 4,932,370 
1,230,044] 1,232,494 - 1,618,439] 1,618,439 2,351] 1,395,856} 1,398,208] 14 
259,714 264,138 - 308, 113 308, 113 1,351 267,585 268, 937 
25,988, 191| / 34,242, 063 32,454) 29,310,478] 36,715,069 28,256| 28,689,374| 32,344,725 
2,620,977) 3,135,916 376,220] 3,489,510] 4,060,806 532,527) 3,965,004] 4,758,628] 15 
54,012] 3,146,466 604, 158 48,960} 1,955,495 797,445 5,322] 2,377,534] 16 
423,832] 1,037,143 37,662 411,614} 1,601,005 24,725 544,065] 1,359,148] 17 
164,598 291,036 19,725 153,986 325,579 11,245 218,899 328,639 
876, 134 941,968 884] 1,296,035] 1,311,990 8,449] 1,287,399] 1,309,582] 18 
274,784 296, 656 550 327, 185 329,530 4,871 306, 324 313,593 
212,872 722,485 675,931 323,874] 1,046,082 479,742 207,353 743 323] 19 
150, 135 486,032 392,368 205, 952 612,613 260, 292 154,758 430,111 
157,168,316] 157,198,236 1,232} 245,867,692] 246,020, 164 10,447] 258,380,934] 258,673,230! 20 
DO 7h.397|' » 1,272.70 67| 1,670,736] 1,673,662 3981) © rob 425 eB 04m 
118,216,653) 137,604,146| 12,508,655] 114,711,860] 139,989,012) 10,451,716] 135,702,177] 155,899,393 
298,921 493,101 87,367 340, 622 538,009 103,900 275,568 511,880] 24 
1,312,828] 2,444,323 897,925] 1,095,881] 2,354,606] 1,060,342] 1,198,433] 2,655,544] 22 
2,898,562] 4,093,510 211,090} 2,815,218} 4,054,130 172,458} 2,611,299] 3,787,341] 23 
147,142 201, 184 45, 874 293,953 601,744 63,446 550,811 753,457| 24 
994,246] 1,076,384 57,637 770,637 892,868 91,697 963,858] 1,118,068] 25 
22,832,331] 22,838,208 24,140] 31,337,703} 31,702,506 43,456] 27,165,404| 27,859,115] 26 
581,619 581, 907 916 795,199 809, 538 1,699 708,062 727,198 
3,640,223] 8,652,794 2,304 4,714,703] 24,965,729 67,592} 1,192,158] 12,469,098] 27 
125,459 236, 100 86 83,975 473,017 1,253 23,417 196,704 
539,664 569, 129 4,025 297,881 331,518 35,127 372,722 486,268] 28 
1,647,301] 1,881,805 5,070] 1,582,383] 2,051,975 38,806) 1,523,195] 1,838,853 
1,926,621] 2,838,466 620,603] 2,526,472) 3,550,455 696,921] 2,499,665] 3,666,437] 29 
1,044,852] 1,211,553 91,926] 1,093,664] 1,280,654 100,667) 1,132,234) 1,323,618] 30 
441,363 955,259 75,668 507,021 871,568 155, 120 457,761 864,396] 31 
16,047,073] 16,432,750 206,926] 23,884,973] 24,547,299 675,528] 25,993,346] 26,668,874] 32 
275, 352 281,574 2,535 326,379 329,810 6, 164 351,441 357,605 
808,090] 2,017,078 2,976 506,922} 3,819,694 13,065 296,996] 1,392,695] 33 
45,375 127,484 222 29,71y 262,743 1,036 19,976 96, 216 
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Principal articles by classes. 


Vili. Chemicals and Allied Products— 
concluded, 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—coneluded. 


Sal -AamnMa ONIAG As ararer- slave eweieele:-isivio seebeNoTSs Ib 
Copper, sulphate of (blue vitriol)......... i 
Chloride of lime, etc............ nest eee tb. 
Cream of tartar in crystals or argols...... Ib. 
‘Borax dn (bulerae ra. tele staesisteisiets siete leis tb. 
Sodaash Oribanrillarin: natal wirssetscicisslells ib. 
Soda, wOicaLbOnaLerOl. ata eleyes er cies «eraletere Ib. 
OMe CALS LIC miners, del aster deiate ciel’ oTtdevae ib. 
SBTC EASES Minus hononiepeueacncoe ance Asano Ib. 
Soda, sulphate of, crude, known as salt Ib. 
Se Be. Dieta ae ee tie RRR Oe ee $ 
Soda, silicate of, in crystals or solution... Ib. 
Acid phosphate, not medicinal........... ib 


Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p... §$ 
Other drugs, dyes and chemicals, n.o.p.— 


Cami pho ree heyteree cneras tie erae kee oe ee lb. 
$ 
Cyanide or pouassitinn sap eeiee: Geese lb. 
$ 
Taj eran NA Hes hE MON 46 An 5 Sldae $ 


Polish or composition, knife or other..... $ 
Total Chemicals and Allied Products $ 


EX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and sporting zoods— 


Cinematograph or moving picture films, 


DOSILIVES AG te eR, vo eee enearnumeetceahe $ 
Movs vallkindss nO;pentesrc <meeeaeinon $ 
Total amusement and sporting 
SOOdS See es Penn oceans $ 
BRashesia! Sued widicces vedeimeeisncesncite res $ 
Containers #nrOsp ieee. ona cee iter ohare rene $ 
Household and personal equipment— 
Boot, shoe, shirt and stay laces.......... $ 
Boots, shoes, slippers, CtC..,..........00: 3 
IButcons all keyndsiccpctereyeets aelsieietae eevee $ 
Jewelry ehh shes eee Pane eee $ 
Pocket books, portfolios, etc............. $ 
Spectacle frames, eye-glass frames........ $ 
Tobacco pipes, all kinds, etc............. $ 
Braids, cords, fringes, tassels............. $ 
Total household and _ personal 
equipment, 0.0.p...............4. $ 
Miusicallanshnuaentesescaeemaee ace earieee te $ 
Scientific and educational equipment....... $ 
Shipsvand svesselsnsewcniteeacias ah eee $ 
Vehicles; 1 ofp siais, crarscicmabtdettere cisco ever: $ 
WOrksiof art carvacete rails aire tte iene le eens > 
Pencils leadseve sewer ut eae cen ote ee $ 
pettlers/ofectswerrn case matters $ 
Miscellaneous articles imported under 
SPeClalcondrtions..scsaeedee teeta sess $ 


Total Miscellaneous Commodities.. $ 


Total Imports, Merchandise...... $ 


1921. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 

1,127,095 299,942 1,438,231 458,331 
137,901 34,496 178,105 38,698 
573,638 1,780,164 2,353,802 678, 996 
49,492 124,307 178,799 39,427 
720,461] 38,729,921} 39,450,426 456,022 
47,374 1,176,515 1,223,901 14, 976 
123,632 236,337 525,583 189,611 
65,044 116,403 293,120 52,479 
65,314 2,604,536 2,669,855 82,751 
6,25 212,544 218,801 5,739 
67,982} 12,145,267] 12,213,249 689,740 
1,766 314,247 316,013 16,120 
4,218,504 3,999, 229 8, 217, 733 261,921 
92,649 107,655 200,304 9,630 
11,016 8,155,035 8,313,151 982,778 
443 337,060 344,045 40,853 
11,200 9,223,189 9, 238, 263 171,695 
170 185,610 186,098 4,939 
630,198} 84,302,106} 86,052,304 10,056 
7,730 1,019,445 1,043,175 134 
987,983] 27,539,839] 28,797,822 577, 216 
29,035 314,587 346, 758 16,610 
54,939 2,931,194 2,986,133 &3, 867 
4,909 313,280 318,189 8, 262 
867, 964 6,019,555 7,149, 764 504, 894 
1,594 57,128 60,984 2,627 
4,757 93 , 329 101,668 2,481 
977,208 237,881 1,215,089 1,590, 759 
240,575 59,565 300, 140 349,583 
20, 163 196,111 217,546 18,871 
141,706] 282,986 425,098 77,501 
6,046,972} 28,128,104) 37,887,449} 3,237,117 
29,581 1,629,424 1,660,892 29,640 
867,494 1,177,606 1, 935,202 161,124 
532,651 3,101,831 4,245,844 302,900 
171,669 504,221 1,077,718 104,505 
1,764,759 1,102,823 3,580,017 1,005,348 
98,318 188, 246 355, 629 19,405 
206,406 285,877 524,555 ~46 , 035 
62,839 832,545 1,213,064 40,057 
203,392 811,858 1,174,102 91,057 
179,766 509, 784 754,326 134,397 
420 211,102 211,553 113 
977,221 350, 946 1,661,023 823,039 
123,806 455,171 792,688 63,591 
2,213,990} 4,999,775} 8,542,038! 1,499,001 
131,465 8,096,608 8,486,744 74,883 
299, 259 3,211,916 3,765,608 262,074 
599,739 2,411,450 8,034, 247 236, 836 
3,599 961, 256 964, 880 2,918 
337,306 -435, 903 875,350 231,681 
68, 256 793,686 873, 967 48, 922 
1,700, 692 8,872,413] 10,749,819 1,409,020 
7,506,756] 11,582,981} 19,518,882 5,195, 859 
17,061,864; 59,150,028) 72,688,072) 11,470,236 
213,973, 265| 856,176, 820/1,240,158,882| 117,135,343 


a a Foe 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1921-1924—concluded. 
1922. 1923. 1924.1 
United All. United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. } Kingdom. States. Countries. 
434,112 899,492 664,069 823,218 1,516,282 942,201 465,475 1,662,898 
35,041 75,895 46,878 58, 153 110, 142 64,303 34,874 114,119 
833,740 1,512,738 2,123,306 987,506 3,110,935 1,739,695 773,648 3,530,788 
56,651 96,079 105,087 58,763 163,874 87,315 47,045 183,358 
17;625,186| 18,090,172 479,858! 37,019,204} 37,499,062 671,224) 15,659,235) 16,330,459 
384,621 399, 860 14,460 578,856 593,316 15, 357 258,390 273, 747 
163,287 858, 104 206,584 121,741 962,008 176,933 98 , 224 899,189 
46,287 216,945 36, 603 26,502 180, 247 28,049 18,423 146, 140 
2,142,430 2,225,181 30, 114 2,832,708 2,862,972 7,446 2,766,575 2,774,021 
126,570 132,309 Le t2 143,422 145, 152 472 145,075 145, 547 
6,032,891 6,811,850 343,525 8,167,413 8,510,938 911,135 8,571, 936 4,649,418 
110,679 130,972 5,920 127,116 133,036 12,609 51,797 67,502 
6,007,867 6,269,788 482,020 8,843,852 9,326,072 246,342 8,461,003 8,707,845 
137,811 147,441 15,814 162,579 178,407 7,459 163,844 171,303 
12,952,191} 13,937,519 248,402} 11,247,705] 11,500,207 1,794,468 8,972,609) 10,771,227 
501,653 542,845 9,331 370,425 380,419 59,397 291,271 351,308 
9,639, 666 9,811,361 26,200 8,879,053 8,905,435 15,100} 10,078,682] 10,093,782 
196,605 201,544 354 140,449 140,811 179 156,401 156,580 
58,837,971} 58,848,027) 11,475,712] 56,364,393] 68,009,505} 11,231,068] 48,367,515) 63,864,564 
707,065 707,199 109, 231 578,048 688, 149 124,897 543,607 711,741 
21,374,106) 22,064,162 584,654} 25,106,986} 25,691,640 §27,883] 27,739,255) 28,270,584 
220,845 238,503 13,001 201,249 214,820 11,355 217,078 228,497 
3,395,316 8,479,183 41,596 3,434, 152 3,475,748 44,707 3,046, 959 3,091,666 
258, 923 262,185 3,367 211,620 214, 987 2,194 198,313 200,507 
. 4,596,172 5,356, 610 647,303 5,039,014 6,107,231 669,181 4,595, 712 5,699,956 
50,404 61,667 8,897 58,375 77,860 4,000 55,314 70,563 
44,962 54,216 7,635 52,204 68, 746 3,145 52,809 63,884 
67,877 1,725,964 1,131,044 553,606 Tes yeby aka 2,624,795 417,953 3,085, 152 
16,918 380,607 217,863 104,808 336,467 440,556 83,012 531,860 
144,497 168,337 15,770 189,544 206,372 20,207 195,477 216,388 
146, 261 225,040 110,630 183, 667 294,888 118,772 215,822 335,456 
18,143,315 24, 630,333 3,636,013] 18,414,962) 25,793,101 4,203,326) 18,419,577) 26,088,041 
1,716,161 1, 754,285 21,463 1,524,069 1,549,892 72,293 1,626,644 1,702,661 
906,045 1,376,084 185,943 915,550 1,445,596 196, 214 833,810 1,534, 371 
2,898,705) 3,641,610 309,616) 2,693,989 3,488,993 347,730) 2,777,966) 3,850,216 
316,319 607,000 114, 395 306, 797 601,593 131,388 301,833 794,997 
707,023 2,130,109 1,154,871 800, 962 2,354, 200 1,282,793 938, 820 2,703, 605 
84,704 122,916 20,799 110,527 152,774 18,910 82,119 139,322 
171,632 243,922 69,297 322,927 428,183 140,072 264,449 427,297 
524,140 690,382 80,668 406,743 683,460 63,016 372,237 633, 154 
663,877 880,205 108, 155 723,028 986,321 148, 431 941,170 1,405,036 
450, 185 652,796 172,609 468,790 722,127 221,690 378,380 753,129 
114,876 115,011 389 185,241 186, 150 895 226,135 227,522 
133,180 15322,822 681,984 83,108 1,067,527 584, 966 78,965 1,000,292 
554,465 819,971 68,601 458, 792 830,661 63,501 435,903 646,581 
3,721,279 6,259, 714 1,505,394 3,736,043 6,455,862 1,496,959 3,687,620 6,559,220 
2,040,439 25008,001 80,117 2,297,117 2,521,457 109,796 2,031,935 2,322,851 
2,721,148 8,405,251 266,333 2,401,716 2,905,080 230, 148 2,646, 337 3,126,247 
598,331 849,958 45,146 1,859,064 2,188,759 110, 144 383,445 892,417 
518,324 521,283 89,508 511,782 602,387 187,916 615, 144 803,186 
186,436 540,280 275,997 172,831 604,643 190, 282 156,061 446,951 
661,400 721,846 47,142 546,455 620,991 64,660 518,306 641,116 
6,044, 233 7,625,534 1,041,121 4,985,266 6,205,085 1,168, 213 4,788,583 6, 114,702 
7,565,362) 13,511,218 1,181,305 7,807,803 9,500, 890 1,748,020 8,233,180} 10,996,535) ¢ 
* 34,360,031) 50,485,971 7,060,856| 34,768,723] 46,181,012 8,244,711) 34,216,889} 48,205,491 
515,958,196] 747,804,332] 141,330,143] 540,989,738) 802,579,244) 153,613,003] 601,295,121! 893,366,867 


1 Unrevised figures, 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 


by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1919-23. 


Classes. 


IMPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals,fibres 
and wood). 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Dittialblect, SAM Seats ac 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
1B rust. 0} een yey Meee rsa hee 


Iron and its Products. 
PP UGIADIG «Reker atest scalar 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 


Total Imports. 
Dutialble sein tata aisles oe 


1919 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
84,613,246} 156,595,248) 183,169,503) 123,822,535) 115,146,037 
72,881,819 85, 250,899 76,261,607 48,842,988 46,523,747 
157,495,065} 241,846,147) 259,431,110} 172,665,523) 161,669,784 
24,554,327 52,933,661 36,407,665 28,670,084 27,529,688 
16,950,767 42,165,082 25,314,725 17,975,705 19, 207,086 
41,595,094 95,098, 743 61, 722,890 46, 645,789 46,736,774 
105,186,945} 156,536,643} 171,058,642 96,223,007} 110,237,810 
73,003, 296 75,023,284 72,549,700 43,774,130 59,909, 148 
178,190,241} 231,559,877) 243,608,342) 139,997,187) 170,146,958 
18,610,573 24,837,227 33,969,792 22,308,046 22,291,718 
16,789,279 18,346,040 23,479,592 13,483,441 13,553,826 
35,599,852 43,183,267 57,449,384 35,791, 487 35,845,544 
136,580,414) 155,244,390) 202,328,458 98,075,016) 123,542,391 
55, 946, 963 31,075,486 43,302,245 12,135,523 15, 182,064 
si 
192,527,377) 186,319,876) 245,625,703) 110,210,539) 138,724,455 
22,580,060 82,781,310 39,923,514 22,608, 912 25,858,276 
18, 964,348 19,395, 124 15,727,805 7,164,501 11,634,328 
41,544,498 52,176,434 55,651,319 29,773,413 37,492, 604 
89,401,495 61,395,487) 122,636,171 63, 710, 543 71,455,000 
46,048, 167 60,560,689 83,458, 942 73,893,597 68,534,012 
135,449,662) 121,956,176) 206,095,113) 137,604,140} 139,989,012 
17,853,351 18, 120,605 21,636,986 14,866,591 14,693,505 
16,346,663 11,922, 218 16,250,463 9,763,742 11,099,596 
34,200,014 30, 042, 823 37,887,449 24,630,333 25,793,101 
27,114,247 35,210,594 36,435,675 25,341,589 26,504,357 
76,285,745 27,134,186 36,252,397 25, 144,382 19,676,655 
103,399,992 62,344,780 72,688, 072 50,485, 971 46,181,012 
526,494,658} 693,655,165] 847,561,406} 495,626,323) 537,258,782 
393,217,047] 370,872,958} 392,597,476) 252,178,009) 265,320,462 
919, 711, 705| 1,064,528, 123] 1,240,158,882) 747,804,332) 802,579,244 
158,046,334) 187,524,182) 179,667,683) 121,487,394) 133,803,370 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, by 
Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1919-23—concluded. 


Classes. 


EXPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, fibres 
and wood). 

Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


‘Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian Produce 
Foreign Produce........... 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 

Canadian Produce......... 

Foreign Produce........... 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 

Canadian Produce......... 

Foreign Produce........... 


Tron and its Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 

Canadian Produce......... 

Foreign Produce........... 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Total Exports. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Total Exports..... 

Total Trade. 
Imports merchandise...... 
Exports merchandise....... 


Total Trade...... 


919,711,705 
1,268, 765,285 


1,064,528, 123 
1,286,658, 709 


1,240, 158,882 
1,210,428, 119 


2, 188,476,990) 2,351,186, 832 


747,804,332 
753,927,009 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

288, 286,668 415,820,135 482,140, 444 317,578, 963 407,760,092 
25,722,684 6,421,943 1,818,545 QyQOks 2d 3,180,058 
314, 009,352 422,242,078 483,958,989 319,810,180 410,940,150 
244, 990, 826 314,017,944 188,359, 937 135,798,720 135,841,642 
9,364,079 6,565,660 1,433,501 1,434, 161 1,654,518 
254,354,905 329,583, 604 189, 793, 438 137,232,881 137, 496,160 
28,030,381 34,028,314 18,783,884 4,585,987 7,850,843 
1,834, 594 3,923,765 2,626,801 1,105,798 1,421,780 
29,864,975 37,952,079 21,410,685 5,691,785 9,272,623 
154,569, 154 213,913,944 284,561,478 179, 925,887 228,756, 205 
808, 949 35,319 551,189 378,344 : 409,011 
154,878,103 214,449,263 285,112, 667 180,304,231 229,165,216 
81,910,926 81,785,829 76,500, 741 28,312,272 51,137,912 
6,179,760 18,058,937 8,582,412 8,400, 751 3,235,261 
88,090, 686 99,844, 766 85,083,153 31,713, 023 54,373,173 
79,260, 732 54,976,413 45,939,377 27,885,996 44,358,037 
967,146 2,597,839 846,500 822,034 617,461 
80,227,878 57,574, 252 46,785,877 28,708,030 44,975,498 
26,662,304 30,342,926 40,121,892 22,616,684 27,646,704 
3,207,941 842,930 888,775 772,058 670,930 
29,870,245| 31,185,856) 41,010,667| 23,388,742] 28,317,634 
57,406,349 22,883,685 20,366,279 9,506,170 14,046, 940 
1,331,193 3,556, 274 1,111,680 427,338 196,864 
58,737,542 26,439,959 21,477,959 9,933,508 14,243,804 
255,326,466 71,722,908 32,389,669 14,030,001 14,053,068 
8,405, 133 4,663,944 3,405,015 3,114,628 2,458,511 
258, 731,599 76,386, 852 35, 794, 684 17,144, 629 16,511,579 
1,216,443,806] 1,239,492,098} 1,189, 163,701 740,240,680 931,451,443 
52,321,479 47,166,611 21,264,418 13,686,329 13,844,394 
1,268, 765,285] 1,286,658, 709) 1,210,428, 119 753,927,009 945,295,837 


802,579, 244 
945, 295,837 


2,450,587, 001) 1,501, 731,341) 1,747,875, 081 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degrees of Manufacture, accord= 
ing to Origin, year ended March 31, 1923.1 


Imports for Consumption. 


Origins. From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
Farm Origin: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Farm Products!: 
Field Crops— ; 
Raw materials.>..... 633,256] 25,249,617| 28,992,657) 223,015,473) 31,563,056} 306,228,087 
Partly manufactured.. 23,641 2,375,321 2,480, 208 62,672 264,018 520, 954 
Fully or chiefly manu- E 
facuuUned.ene eee aes 22,016,100). 8,820,083} 33,604,932] 44,268,396] 10,057,188] 94,356,399 
Total Canadian field 
CLODSH s/s tote ieee 22,672,997| 36,445,021) 65,027,792) 267,346,541} 41,884,262} 401,105,440 
Animal Husbandry— ; 
Raw materials........ 3,071,020} 15,274,898] 24,076,971 5,138,852] 25,525,449] 31,879,629 
Partly manufactured..| 4,401,669} 5,033,172} 10,478,534 956,391} 4,133,481) 5,395,325 
Fully or chiefly manu- ‘ 
PACTURECE Mee hic trees 33,250,626] 12,147,235] 48,669,813] 50,021,088} 3,501,120) 57,130,205 
Total Canadian animal 
husbandry: aoe ecer aor 40,723,315] 32,455,305] 83,225,318) 56,116,331] 338,160,050} 94,405,159 
All Canadien Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Raw materials........ 3,704,276] 40,524,515} 53,069,628) 228,154,325) 57,088,505} 338,107,716 
Partly manufactured. . 4,425,310 7,408,493] 12,908,737 1,019,063 4,397,499 5,916,279 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
PACOUT EON Aiee ete 55,266,726] 20,967,318] 82,274,745) 94,289,484] 13,558,308] 151,486, 604 
Votal Canadian Farm 
Products............00.. 63,396,312) 68,900,326) 148,253,110) 323,462,872) 75,044,312) 495,510,599 
Foreign Farm Products!; = 
Field Crops— , 
Raw materials........ 1,748,712] 48,765,365) 58,955,293 - - 258 
Partly manufactured.. 129,086] 7,733,428} 40,992,885 38,076 159,521 163, 288 
Fully or chiefly manu- + 
fACbUTeC Ne daen sees 28,323,185] 39,886,326} 90,811,776) 1,852,124 826, 841 8,769,973 
Total foreign field crops.| 30,195,933) 96,335,119} 190,759,954 1, 855, 200 986, 862 8,933, 469 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials........ 31,191 3,075, 396 3,276, 339 - - 
Partly manufactured.. 61, 354 112,440 303, 041 - - 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
HEX MINES a Shan coone 2,260,882) 5,767,893} 18,238,044 135, 8238 35,750 391,015 
Total foreign animal 
husbandry. .cses ase os 2,353,427) 8,955,729] 21,817,424 135, 823 35, 750 391,015 
All Foreign Farm Pro- 
ducts— ; 
Raw materials........ 1,774,903] 51,840,761) 62,281,632 - + 258 
Partly manufactured.. 190, 440 7,845, 868} 41,295,926 3,076 159,521 163, 238 
Fully or chiefly manu- ; 
LACUITO Canter har 30,584,017| 45,604,219} 109,049, 820 1,987,947 862,591 9,160,988 
Total Foreign Farm Pro- 
ducts ote cen 32,549,360) 105,290,848) 212,577,378] 1,991,023) 1,022,112) 9,324,484 
All Farm Products: 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials........ 2,376,968} 74,014,982) 87,947,950] 223,015,473) 31,563,056] 306,228,345 
Partly manufactured.. 152,727) 10,108,749] 438,423,088 65, 748 423,539 684, 192 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factor edasnmemerc cee 50,339,285) 48,656,409) 124,416,708} 46,120,520) 10,884,029} 103,126,372 
Total all field crops..... 52, 868,930} 132,780,140] 255,787,746) 269,201,741) 42,870,624] 410,038,909 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


1The expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’ refers, in the case of exports, to commodities actually 


produced in their original state on Canadian farms. 


In the case of imports, it covers all commodities of 


which tie basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products’ covers, in 
both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce in their original 
form, e.g.—cane sugar, tea, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degrees of Manufacture, accord= 
ing to Origin, year ended March 31, 1923—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origins. From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
All Farm Products—con- $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eluded. 

All Animal ee aaa 

Raw materials.. 8,102,211} 18,350,294) 27,353,310 5,138,852] 25,525,449} 31,879,629 
. Partly manufactured.. 4,463, 028 5,145,612] 10,781,575 956,391 4,133,481 5,395,325 

Fully or chiefly manu- 

FACUNTCG sen iva + «divin 85,511,508} 17,915,128] 66,907,857| 50,156,911 8,536,870] 57,521,220 
Total animal husbandry] 43,076,742) 41,411,034] 105,042,742] 56,252,154} 33,195,800} 94,796,174 
All Farm Products— 

Raw materials... 5,479,179] 92,365,276] 115,301,260) 228,154,325} 57,088,505) 338,107,974 

Partly manufactured. . 4,615,750} 15,254,361) 54,204,663 1,022,139 4,557,020 6,079, 517 

Fully or chiefly manu- 
factuned sai ca. teu 85,850,743] 66,571,537) 191,324,565] 96,277,431] 14,420,899] 160,647,592 
Total Farm Origin..... 95,945, 672] 174, 191,174) 360,830,485) 325,453,895] 76,066,424) 504,835,083 
Wild Life Origin: 
A WET ATCTIAIS vie 54 «sso 231,968 5,091,374 5, 783, 765 4,735,200] 11,353,135} 16,260,997 
Partly manufactured...... 48, 604 418, 822 1,065,110 24,548 48,194 86, 053 
Fully or chiefly manuifac- 
UEC Cea t < seareie& decks, 155, 187 185, 760 381,981 1226 36,482 92,466 
Total Wild Life Origin. 435, 759 5,695,956 7,239,856 4,736,973) 11,437,811) 16,439,516 
Marine Origin: 
WRB WeLOAteTIAIS ....cs005 2 9,737 801,951 1,127,381 163, 213 8,653,469 8, 860, 239 
Partly manufactured...... = = = - = - 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
UR Ae eek ncsilinis eee os 126, 457 363, 496 1, 842,977 3,594, 409 4,607,429] 19,004,627 
Total Marine Origin... 136,194 1,165, 447 2,970,808 3,757, 622| 13,260,898) 27,864,866 
Forest Origin: 
Raw materials....7....... 9,035 627,768 647,428 50,916} 15,100,572) 15,975,405 
Partly manufactured...... 6,312 9,652,403 9,691,152) 16,427,603} 85,571,963) 110, 894,346 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
BITRE Cred raus,s nctesie. oe ee 2,730,776} 22,749,710] 26,849,933 8,426,821] 90,807,881] 102,091,008 
Total Forest Origin... 2,746,123) 33,029,881) 37,188,513) 19,905,346) 191,479,916) 228,960,759 
Mineral Origin: 
Raw materials............ 5,949,121} 91,445,651] 105,168,087 4,311,617| 27,896,409) 37,073,413 
Partly manufactured...... 1,981, 054 9,560,890} 11,809,902 3,718,156) 22,465,115} 32,843,776 
Fully or chiefly manufac-]- 
BATE a ratte Sots cule acecetoce 22,534,925) 180,422,151! 213,947,541} 12,736,708} 14,907,801] 63,996,903 
Total Mineral Origin ..| 30,465,106} 281,428,692) 330,925,530) 20,766,461 65, 269,325] 133,914,092 
Mixed Origins— 
Raw materials.. Baas = = = = - 
_ Partly manufactured. pekirere 212,928 810, 206 1,047, 283 189, 842 824,399 1,054, 042 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
i= Ep. oe aes 11,388,367] 44,668,382) 62,386, 216 4,217,312] 10,741,445) 18,383,085 
Yotal Mixed Origins...} 11,601,295) 45,478,588] 63,433,499 4,407,154) 11,565,844) 19,437,127 
Recapitulation: 

RVLIRALETIOIS.. osc gece: 11,679,040) 190,352,020) 228,027,921) 237,415,271) 120,092,090] 416,278,028 
Partly manufactured..... 6, 864,648) 35,696,682} 77,818,110) 21,382,268) 113,466,691) 150,957,734 
Fully or parey manufac- 

‘EOC et ee, 122,786,455) 314,961,036) 496,733,213) 120,269,906) 135,521,487] 364,215,681 
Grand Totals.......... 141,330,143) 540,989,738) 802,579,244) 379,067,445] 369,080,218] 931,451, 443 
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16.—_Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1928. 


Groups. 


FOODS, BEVERAGES 
AND SMOKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


Grains stl tee et Ne eon 


TOGUCKSs eee a neuen 
Flour and meal......... 
Other milled products... 
Bakery products and 

prepared foods........ 

Other farinaceous  sub- 
STANCES .C.5: cae eet nas 


ek or frozen.. 

Dried, salted, smoked, 
or pickled. . aie 

Canned or otherwise pre- 


Fresh, chilled or frozen. 
Cured, pickled, preser- 
ved or prepared 
Lard, lard compound and 
substitutes............ 
Milk and its products.... 
Milk and cream, fresh... 
Milk preparations and 
PLOdUCtS a eeMa er ae 
INWES Rate nee rane 
Cocoanuts and their pro- 
GUCtS 3. Cearre rate 
Other nuts, not shelled.. 
Other nuts, shelled.. 
(ONCE Soorcennnateownn anor 


RDLCOS Mere neta. Oconee 
Sugar and sugar products. 
Confectionery ........... 
Molasses and syrups..... 
USAT hon Peete 
Miscellaneous........... 


Brosh iewcantsccesancc 
Dried or canned...... .. 
Pickles and sauces...... 
Vinegar 


Beverages and infusions... . 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 
IBrewodavareans cere 
Distillede aes 
Fermented.............. 
Wines, non-sparkling. . 
Wines, sparkling....... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. , 
Lime and other fruit 
JOKGES jose eee 
Mineral waters.......... 
Jntasionsny. cee eens 
Cocoa and chocolate.... 
Coffee and chicory...... 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


From 
United 


Kingdom. 


3,944,639 
210 

324, 060 
196, 692 


37, 686] » 


12,231 
25, 455 


89, 682 


65,138 
276,799 
128, 267 

3,163 


63, 367 


61,737 
589,377 
246,432 

98, 868 


244,077 
210,959 
12,085 


198, 874 


- 99,134 
151,049 


151,049 
137,591 


6,054 
25, 582 
105,955 
27,070 
412,643 
517, 658 
438,716 
376, 552 
57, 837 
4077 
2, 550 
423, 406 
112, 815 
430 
310, 161 
37, 556 


182, 006 
20,560, 109 
17,547,145 

116, 808 
17,335,936 

94,401 
84, 584 
9,817 
39,102 


19,608 
19,494 
2,973, 862 
12, 682 
128, 046 
2, 833, 134 
2,775,190 
57,944 


From 
United 
States. 


Total. 


63,151,429) 114, 256, 894 


90, 085 
10,194, 852 
9, 247, 606 


550, 866 
536,931 
13,935 


396, 380 


736,372 
1,310,074 
949, 657 
623, 082 


92, 852 


233,723 
23, 487,454 
16, 115, 160 

6,282,001 


1,090, 293 
8,985, 807 
5,478,975 


3,511, 832 


1,365,702 
800, 084 
28, 260 


771, 824 
1,431,994 


18, 260 
661, 895 
751, 839 
350, 834 
687, 123 
407,537 

4,022,535 
204,783 
264, 634 

3,432, 022 
121,096 

3, 822,591 

3,217,384 
476, 456 
128,751 

13,458 
568, 374 

3,926, 896 

1,110, 832 


187,470 


135,315 
52.155 
470, 674 
42) 625 
349, 879 
78,170 


70,181 
7,989 


90,33 
12,306,755 
11,175, 642 


618, 630 
579, 238 
39,392 


512,483 


946,326 
2,919,717 
2,620,559 

886, 264 


877,612 


856, 683 
26, 235, 817 
17,355, 159 

7,151,971 


1,728,687 
9,347,701 
5,522,917 


3, 824,784 


1,387, 889 
1,751,502 
28, 274 


1,723, 228 
3,728,475 


337, 336 
1,042) 855 
2,348, 284 

887, 033 
1, 267,722 
1, 180,265 

39, 611, 856 

650, 304 

2,648, 816 
36, 187, 815 

124,921 
4,904,734 
3,575,070 

810, 998 

518, 666 

55, 032 

568, 429 

4,446,745 
35, 275, 638 
20, 935, 298 

120,362 

19,743,448 

1,071,488 

635,290 

436,198 

330, 284 


173,418 
156, 866 
14,010,051 
69, 285 
3,584, 009 
10,356,757 
9,086,597 
1,270,160 


~I 


To 
United 
Kingdom. 


324,308,613 

2,809,796 
244,550,338 
215, 464, 622 


28,597, 889 
28,597, 889 


48 


~I 
ioe} 
bo 
~I 


3,671, 854 
149,114 


4, 260 
3,518, 480 
6,607,577 
5, 928, 036 

31,015 
648, 526 
23, 533, 221 
670, 131 
22, 863,090 
464, 288 
26, 863, 673 


26, 863,673 


13,702, 817 
40,774 


13,641,327 


538, 664, 


1,566,285 
70,612 


oe 


To 
United 
States. 


58, 126, 256 

6, 894, 750 
24,922,271 
20,936, 454 


3,957,412 
3,957,412 


28,405 


12,973, 288 
8,527, 290 


2,787, 858 


1,658, 140 
1,372,300 
1,208,376 

4,657 


159, 267 
4,037,013 
3,758,377 


278, 636 


1,641 
5, 842,515 
2,983, 238 


2, 859 277 
4,811 


4,811 


1,272 


440,368 
3,679 
21,292 
39,198 
376, 199 
1,085, 173 
911,367 
173, 806 


49,718 


501, 136 
3,315,489 
3,178,908 
2,696, 400 

482,416 

92 


92 
135,523 
30, 248 


105, 275 
1,058 


1,058 


484,917,586 

10,044,481 
347,928, 125 
285,465, 207 


61, 850, 786 
61, 850,786 


612,132 
176,564 


27,461,468 
8/691, 605 


8,958, 675 


9, 811,188 
8,343, 966 
7,427,232 

66,349 


850,385 
28, 244, 664 
4,774, 854 


23, 469, 810 


971,185 
35, 299, 523 
2,983,238 


32,316, 285 
896 


4,896 


11, 828 


20,609,316 
433,492 
21, 889 

19, 755, 985 


2,541,615 
6, 057, 404 
5,906,326 
2,866,351 
3,037,948 

027 


2,027 
145,327 
31,779 


113,548 
5,751 


5,751 
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16.—_Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1923—con. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Groups. From From To To 
United United Total. United United ‘ Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
FOODS, BEVERAGES $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AND SMOKERS’ 
SUPPLIES—concluded. 

Smokers’ supplies........... 1,593, 640 402,318 2,661, 256 566 20,346 56, 289 
Tobacco, manufactured... 861,340 227,493 1, 2385, 056 566 20,346 56,289 
Other smokers’ supplies... 732,300 174, 825 1,426, 200 - - - 

PERSONAL AND 
HOUSEROLD 
UTILITIES. 

Books, printed matiter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
BHD ILOS SAY Tetris fs oop ae ws 2,037,600) 10,070,346) 12,811, 831 204, 826 461,148 1,067,068 
Books, pamphlets, printed 

matter and maps........ 1, 287, 811 7,414, 710 9,090,476 133, 023 311, 2ke 649, 009 

TRYSOY SCR he etae > Sree 1,089,705 2,724,737 4,165, 593 22,762 87,633 132,123 

ae and maps........ Hae 69,014 ; 92,395 \ 

ewspapers.. 25,767 1,951, 886 , 979, 950 

Printed matter, n.op.. 153,775| 2,666,073) 2,852,538|/ 110,261, 283,580} 516, 886 
PPATIONCT Yew leon eis odes 252,505 1,150,466 1,451,976 41, 828 19,415 301,761 
Edueational equipment 

(except text books)..... 106, 150 645, 373 830, 691 8,403 16,242 39,401 
Worksiof arts, 6 40. ueceaes 391, 134 862,797 1, 438, 688 21,572 54, 278 76,897 

Clothing RMSE GA cick tfcte cic avs 9,562,253} 10,748,296] 22,255,442 753, 755 126,725 3,196,791 
‘Blouses and shirtwaists. 7,899 232,467 280,272 - - = 

. Boots and shoes.......... 489, 266 1, 247, 456 1,782,388 322,513 66, 539 1,497,361 
Gloves and mitts......... 643, 893 236, 211 1,356,353 26,046 299 152,096 
Handkerchiefs............ 1,094, 066 48,563 1,490,273 - = = 
Hats and caps.......... ao 916,639 1, 898, 330 3,118,023 3,386 996 29,049 
TOSIONVA Ss Riicci acces needa 2,861,058 1,418, 251 4,306, 635 - = = 
islaechyy Regs «oy eee eee 97,453 4,176 104,473 - - = 
POUEGS MEL ee G tek 5 eek 122,128 198,001 331,511 - - Ss 
WRG SEWEATH .c.cc0% deca eas 430,796 460,973 921,460 86, 299 5,268 366, 585 
Miscellaneous clothing..... 2,899,055 5, 003, 868 8, 564, 054 Si5eoul 53,623 1,151,700 

Household UGTIbTES Pees 8 a. 9, 836, 183 9,118,335} 19,871,831 798,388 263, 143 2,604,110 
lS Gee hit-aaae Oh th er 916, 293 333, 553 1, 259, 196 - = 
Cutlery. ash: Soe ia ao 315, 351 217,780 584, 732 - = 
Floor coverings........... 1,481, 829 259, 282 2,060, 480 3,150 49, 407 89, 637 

Wool carpets. . 34 1,080, 404 191,188 1,525, 623 1,982 49, 392 52, 830 
Other floor coverings. 401, 425 68, 094 534, 857 1,168 15 36, 807 
MAIENTENTES der gic ca srolieced «= 151,072 1,356, 359 1,650, 534 42,190 75,626 256,958 
Glassware, chinaware and 
MOULCLY isa. Seis Dalene sen dee 2,494,957 904, 915 3,212,606 38, 863 10, 337 235,439 
GES WATOS. 2S ort. Foca: 38,696 516,371 672, 363 = = = 
Chinaware and pottery.. 2,456, 261 388, 544 3, 540, 243 3, 863 10,337 285,439 
Household linen.......... 8,058, 82: 629, 836 8,910, 387 = = a 
Household machinery..... 45,580 919, 936 966, 268 234,095 71,651 919,447 
Kitchen equipment....... 78, 183 1,669,618 1, 816,963 17,309 26,510 103,908 
(S15) ORE, de eee ee ena oe Oo 91, 289 1,089, 631 1,275, 984 227,965 al Ay 300, 890 
Window curtains and fix- 
ULE ie PN eee hei necks ca 334, 532 148, 6138 541, 208 c= be =e 
Miscellaneous household 
MIIVULGIOR: Ped e<itiark Seales 873,275 1,588, 812 2,593,473 269, 816 28,361 697, 831 
Jewelry, personal orna- 
ments and timepieces... 825,300 1, 839, 814 5,046,005 6,965 4,954 21,162 
Jewelry and _ personal or- 
RPSIATONUS | oils ofevals godarste's 772,520 942,417 8,365, 524 6,965 4,954 21,162 
Jisiters yt 52,780 897,397] 1,680,481 i 3 = 

Personal utilities............ 700,724] 1,699,687) 38,114,550 106, 035 - 206, 006 
Toilet articles. .........0%% 277, 695 976,677| 1,800,315 106, 035 - 206, 006 
Other personal utilities. . 423,029 723,010 1,314, 235 - - - 

Recreation equipment and 

BUDPINOS faba st facets v0 469,639} 5,213,365} 6,308,723 752,302} 2,518,526} 3,554,352 
Musical instruments and 

HECOSBOTICS . 5 65 slass. anes od © 103,166] 2,371,791) 2,606,403 42,627 308, 768 561,386 
Picture machines and ac- 

PREUNIIOS SORE SN, oe cess. 64,88 22,977 1,583,466 1,613, 214 707, 964 2,182,715 2,948,739 
Equipment for indoor 

(Uae), et. 39,955 44,909 92,2738 - = cS 
Miscellaneous articles for 

amusement.............. 3038, 541 1,213,199 1,991, 833 1p Olt 27,043 44,227 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1923—con. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Groups. From From 
‘ United United 
Kingdom. States. 
$ $ 
eee er EQUIP- 
ut 
Batberiessc. ate rns oon: 134, 267 591,012 
Dynamos and motors:...... 114, 851 2,751,945 
Lighting equipment......... 50, 100 814, 983 
Transmission equipment.... 41, 234 385, 825 
Other electric apparatus..... 672,097| 7,342,883 
Oe EQUIP- 
MENT. 
A Drasivies. octamer serials 114, 465 1,361, 804 
Containers, wrapping and 
packing materials......... 1,750, 992 5,111,518 
Bags and sacks............ 97,413 678,488 
Daviess We ihe se 1,185 162,755 
Cordage (except binder 

twine) ne oh LP DORE OL 326, 722 184,049 
Wrapping paper........... 44, 871 540, 649 
Miscellaneous containers, 

GUC iis, cas anatiacnh eine ars 1,280,801) 3,545,577 

Farm equipment... 208, 425 9,778,321 
Agricultural implements. 

and machinery........ 31, 836 8,362, 064 
Dairying equipment.... 2,627 228,057 
Engines for farm pur- 

MOSES ite nencniee aren 2,066] 38,872,786 
Planting and tillage im- 

DLOMLENtS <4 Sesoc kina ce 775 906, 726 
Harvesting equipment, .|- 38, 803 384,081 
poe separation machin- 

dL clerabe Soe cereln oleeiere ee 389 2,271, 645 

Other agricultural imple- 

ments. and machinery. 20,598 374, 997 
Parts of agricultural im- 

plements and machin- 

OL Vase ctheeiia tiers cn dae 1,928 8235002 

Animals (except animals 

LOrMOOG) Mal aseree nunca sees 68,570 475,099 

Animals for improve- 

MENG OLBtOCKs.s.niten'e 62, 860 263, 063 
Other animals.......... 5,710 212,036 

Hlencinove eile coercion 4,898 428,615 
Harness and horse equip- 

ENON tetarthers cyorcinere sve cleee 78,445 140, 690 
Plants, trees and shrubs. . 23,689 279,291 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 

MENG a dorcel else 987 92,562 

Industrial equipment........ 8,130,548} 26,914, 363 
Fisheries equipment....... 962,316 1, 055, 204 
Industrial and trade ma- 

chinery (except mining, 

electrical and _ printing 

machinery, boilers and 

ONLINES) | ten a eee ree 1,122,066} 16,583,398 

Office or business ma- 

(MUENIAVE AERO so HOA OO 6, 867 1,421,929 
Metal-working machin- 

OLVainiey gehareshinclat tees 77, 841 1,814, 447 
Pulp and paper-making 

TMAChiNeLy. Hele 230,488 987,507 
Textile and cordage ma- 

Chinen yy ae eka eee 359, 716 2,688, 637 
Other industrial machin- 

OLY inh each eet 447,154) 9,670,878 

Mining and metallurgical 

CQUIDMENE tan keen ed 104, 656 1,olb,2e7 
Printing equipment....... 69,953 3, 067,990 
Photographic equipment. . 41,085 289, 633 
AMOOlS, N60 pata aah ye ee 134, 282 1,374, 149 
Transmission equipment 

(except electrical)....... 178, 687 688, 556 
Miscellaneous industrial 

equipmentseseessaee 517,503 2,340,146 


Total. 


725,336 
2,898, 279 
1,482, 851 

430, 879 
8, 144, 394 


1,486, 028 
7,704,695 
843, 694 
166, 644 


521,328 
663,769 


5,509, 260 
10, 659, 838 


8,435, 242 
260,362 


3, 874, 883 


907, 602 
388, 258 


2,271, 878 
396, 465 


335,794 
549, 405 
326, 187 
223, 218 
433,537 


220,027 
928,078 


93,549 


30, 368, 916 
2,084,018 


17, 886, 727 
1,430, 845 


1,941, 645} 


1,231,118 
3,122,014 
10,161,110 
1,619,943 
3,152,652 

339, 682 
1,540, 909 

867,391 


2, 877,594 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


To To 
United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. 
$ $ $ 
11,145 8,447 272, 852 
1,114 25, 959 43,219 
11,887] 1,318,416] 1,585,027 
452,699 40, 841 883,378 
3,193] 2,038,007] 2,057,423 
1,311, 841 367,763} 3,451,177 
81,917 24, 438 243,908 
= 6, 643 29,138 
14,996 19, 879 83, 655 
1,214, 237 255,248] 2,887,376 
691 ~ 61,555 207, 100 
401,222] 3,014,079} 8,423,940 
290,981] 1,346,840] 6,066, 893 
2,802 90,008 176,190 
29, 667 776,480| 1,917,705 
81,722 848] 1,754,355 
= 279,548 694, 128 
62,657 45,589 607,007 
114, 133 154,367 917,508 
5,574 882, 264 959, 227 
792 206, 601 220,382 
4,782 675, 663 738, 845 
103, 689 552,123] 1,154,401 
116 21,231 27,475 
862 211, 621 215, 944 
1,345,201] 934,814] 3,294,812 
= 41,000 41,000 
481,012 546,641] 1,505,038 
169, 223 6,417 258, 135 
= 12,816 54,547 
311,789 527,408! 1,192,356 
2,297 62,239 66, 940 
686, 980 25, 402 742,020 
60,754 66, 603 268, 936 
1,372 3,383 180,318 
112,786 189, 546 490, 560 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1923—con. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Groups. From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PRODUCERS’ EQUIP- 
MENT— concluded. 
Light, heat and power equip- 
ment and supplies (except 
electrical and transport- 
- DUETCOS A eae Ie eee ere ee 6,049,508] 87,315,893} 93,766,765 457,943} 12,266,722) 16,459,820 
Boilers and engines (except 
ROPRPAUIIS) yee yae asic secon 235, 834 2,107, 824 2,343, 668 3,017 60, 414 78, 823 
STKE lay Siem A ls Nee 3 8 5,754,254) 83,207,665] 89,300, 742 320,766] 10,369,687} 13,700,996 
Coal Ste ates Wes tne 5,730,825} 66,435,556} 72,184,477 320,559 9,929,931] 12,956,615 
HV CHONS owe So bc aeine = 12,417,757) 12,738,148 207 211, 046 514, 485 
Ophentuels snc. ccios sinc 23,429 4,354, 352 4,378,122 - 228,710 229,946 
Milymiants so Aras tee ce 3,389 445, 664 451,577 7, 860 1, 835, 357 2,507, 967 
Other light, heat and 
power equipment....... 56,031 1,554, 740 1,670,778 126, 300 1, 264 172,034 
Lubricating oils and greases. 16,623] 2,293,919} 2,310,581 281 130, 188 166, 823 
PRODUCERS’ 
MATERIALS. 
Building and construction 
POV UOT EIS eee card eye nenie is 2,694,635] 23,426,008] 28,845,017) 12,080,676] 72,385,900) 92,899,277 
Asphalt and its products. . 6,969 559, 724 566, 741 - - - 
BErick and. tile sci). ccc. 435,378) 1,755,236] 2,207,750 1,110 118,510 127,569 
Cement, lime and plaster. 9,351 176, 898 187,690 3 674, 627 1,100,302 
Glass for buildings........ 1,095, 545 298,688] 3,555,562 - - = 
oructural TOD. ........2.> 66, 756 5,291, 838 5,369, 568 - 12,705 43,071 
ROME PIPING che co sis: versiee 95,708) 1,384,201 1,452, 120 104, 000 28,101 1, 266,306 
INGO an. eee a eee Sb? 69, 089 71,044 113, 030 47, 506 686, 494 
Lumber and timber...... 2,593 7,604, 825 7,630,995] 11,005,507] 68,883,899] 85,196,370 
Paints and painters’ ma- 
iSS) SE) Gye Beaver ee 613, 161 2,449, 106 8,465,571 W575i 70, 360 469,742 
Paints and varnishes.... 172,198 507,549 686, 016 116,014 10,473 281, 083 
Painters’ materials..... 440, 963 1,941,557 2,779,555 61, 637 59, 887 188, 659 
Stone, marble and slate... 72,128 844, 871 944,566 - 128, 826 132, 210 
Railway materials........ 17,045} 2,203,980} 2,233,564 9,091 667, 227 1,116,991 
Miscellaneous construction 
PALCTIAIS 5. eevee ca c¥te ss 278,694 837,552 1,159, 846 670, 184 1, 754, 139 2,760, 222 
Marmematerialsi... cise... sc 615,381 9,502,263] 10,916,588 1,407,092 8,139,46€} 12,065,348 
AREQULIIZERB 3. «bor seieie ts tisreie oc 20,934 1, 836, 048 2,020; 201 566 3, 303, 039 3,905,400 
BUG ACETS en nneine nicole « 2,678 775, 059 781, 656 758,296} 2,946,311] 5,189,098 
SIRETS Biya sence Ae 182, 658 2,015, 745 2,526,795 574, 239 1,356, 744 2,194,496 
Miscellaneous farm mate- 
CET EG blk os een te, 409,111 4,875,416 5, 284, 881 73,997 533, 372 777, 354 
Manufacturers’ materials....| 67,457,531] 174,252,554] 282,542,071} 21,516,541} 191,619, 720 235, 487,973 
For explosives and ammu- 
RAC AR Fe eee ae ee 111,911 377, 784 747, 761 - = = 
For textiles, cordage and 
(CLOVE ih, Soe en ane ae 52,051,103} 58,232,386] 131,629,900 284,538 2,731,399 3,731,662 
Fibres for spinning or 
cordage manufacture... . 6,675,372| 34,876,732) 48,934,983 79, 007 2,601,350 2,695,471 
Yarnfor weaving or knit-|_ - 

Ran Ooi gemetth. orp ae 7,085, 734 3,184,339] 11,292,553 = = = 
Piece goods for clothing.| 32,741,261) 12,958,146) 57,294, 066 136,905 76, 808 449,703 
Thread for sewing....... 1,070,912 488,963} 1,587,647 = = =) 
Buttons and materials 

DORM ea atch ate e 79, 829 356, 656 681, 082 - 15 5,991 
Corset materials........ 55,346 271,465 327, 843 - - = 
Hat materials.......... 154,385 1,608, 107 2,205, 932 = - 
Other textile, clothing 

and cordage materials] 4,188,264 4,487,978} 14,305,791 68, 626 53, 226 580, 497 

For dyeing and tanning.... 211, 874 2, 835, 862 4,075,568 19, 623 32, 20% 53, 846 
For fur and leather goods. 1,150,877} 12,929,314} 19,196,378 5,784,994] 22,081,149} 28,439,108 

PLR emer ilc v's 5 raanie os ¢ 280,668 5,515,551 6, 892,177 4,768,534] 11,338,707) 16,292,278 
LNG ES ae er i ne 149, 684 3,747, 647 7,947, 268 62,173 7,249,145 7,422,489 
HOSAGOT Pca 6s iis cceak 711,093 3,082, 660 3, 822,586 954, 287 8,493,297 4,724,391 
Other materials........ 9,432 583,456 594,347 = = = 

For smelters and metal re- F 
“OVERS lee na 224, 085 4, 838, 864 5, 603, 283 3,701,604; 16,596,796) 20,658,551 
For foundries............. 1,103,301 2,156, 828 3,294,168 553, 680 4,737,448 8, 809, 057 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 


According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1923—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Groups. From From od No} 
United United Total. United 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. 
PRODUCERS’ MATER- $ $ $ $ 
JALS—concluded. 

For machinery, imple- 

ments, tools and cutlery 1, 849 1,330, 144 1,347, 200 15,029 
For electrical goods....... 16,588 591,785 722,267 - 
For furniture and wood- : 

ONWAT Cs.fSoe Sere ire ote tee 13, 694 2,473,169 2,505,482 449, 400 

Cabinet woods.........- 4,193 1,489,397 1,453, 644 20,030 

Other materials......... 9,501 1038-2 1,051, 838 429,370 
For musical instruments. . 134, 254 318,601 480,456 = 
Hornswood) pulp eher anjece 109,298] 2,248,784) 2,361,811 - 
For paper-making......... 180, 047 1,739,815) 1,940,026] 4,854,347 
For paper goods, printing 

and bookbinding........ 247,419} 1,599,914) 1,854,833 772,607 
For rubber-working indus- 

ELLOS AA eR Chan isce steue 888,200) 4,131,178} 6,374,437 - 
For vehicles (not including 

complete parts)......... 234,771 2,518,096] 2,752, 867 - 
HOM VieSS6ls)aaceanen tee 110,988] 1,566,174) 1,677,712 - 
Other materials for chem- 

ical-using industries..... 586, 529 4,724,118} 5,851,439 842, 182 
Other materials for metal- 

working industries...... 8,015,530} 33,854,058} 42,539,335) 3,156,504 
Other materials for wood- 

using industries......... 26 308, 438 311,285 381,801 
Other manufacturers’ ma- 

Gem alsin ete tetera hie ter ceals 2,065,187} 35,482,242) 47,275,863 700, 232 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Viehiclasi .cpy pew belt aee 468,270] 34,921,810} 35,416,289) 10,793,437 
Automobiles and parts.... 284,335] 31,730,183] 32,035,070 9,586,961 
Other motor vehicles, not 

LOT MalcuyGe mastered oe 15, 872 261, 883 277,755 - 
Bicycles and tricycles..... 57,062 84, 090 141,747 125 
Railway rolling stock..... - 1,037, 280 1, 037, 280 - 

socomotives..........%.- - 213, 022 213,022 - 

MGCOPICARS Ate ince — 138, 494 138,49. |\ a 

Oper Carsten im ae cee = 685, 764 685, 7641 | 
Other vehicles’ 5.5.2... <a: 89,508 511,782 602,38) 25 
Rubber tires amatiae cate 21,493 1, 296,592 1,322,050 1,206,326 

Vessels catunpite Stacaeeaen 70,738 1,080, 168 1, 484, 238 2,400 
,ohips‘and boats.......... 38, 436 797, 007 1,114,992 2,400 
Equipment for ships...... 32,302 283, 156 319, 246 = 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES. 

Alkaloids and their salts.... 100, 673 95, 421 223,199 - 

Biological medicines........ 1,950 203,341 231,393 = 

Drussvenude ves ee one ee 2,845 153, 833 195, 554 23,031 

Medicinal and pharmaceutic- 
al preparations............ 819, 219 1,359, 823 2,592, 864 215,337 

Oils and gums, chiefly for 
MeECICINAL User. ae eer 117,008 111, 289 299,715 - 

Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials. 176, 942 1,650,302 1,924,383 = 
ARMS, EXPLOSIVES 
AND WAR STORES. 

ADIOS rcs .ci A ET 75,193 378, 083 476, 204 772 

Military equipment......... 21,488 1,299 39,910 - 

Ammunition and explosives. 72,138 894,314 1,000, 401 225 

GOODS FOR EXHIBI- 

: TION. 
PAIN AS: entrearmictaccmrad siete - L722; 107 BOVE _ 
Othertoods swe cece ote 95,566} 1,052,140 1,158,788 - 


To 
United 
States. 


132,119 


125, 092 
55, 354 
69,738 


10,755, 655 
36.415, 402 


67, 743, 256 
90,126 


5,924 
2,374, 038 
10,341,471 
2,933, 485 


14,524, 108) 


2,072, 269 
210, 048 


24, 600 
1,998 

1, 802,042 
1,584, 875 


217,167 


318, 591 
30,284 
101,228 


204 
102,290 


316,358 


Total. 


160,529 


1, 229,338 
219, 464 
1,009, 874 


10,755,655 
44° 397,218 


72,966, 422 
90, 126 


11, 662 
5,308, 967 
17, 060, 865 
4, 280, 600 
17,534, 367 


36,411, 674 
29,405, 965 


25, 820 
24,126 


1,933, 857 
1,699,590 


234, 267 


65,970 
4,955,936 
173, 290 
175, 290 


368, 264 
425, 267 
102, 859 


1,022 
331, 287 


317, 258 


i ae 
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7.—Value of Total Exports and Imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
collected thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1923 


and 1924. 
1923. 1924. 
Ports. Imports for Imports for 
Total Duty Total Duty 
Exports. Borers Collected. | Exports. Soon Collected. 
P. E. Island. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PROGR MEE stents onislceeesaiead 416, 248 954,549 230, 043 537, 832 918,585 184, 616 
Nova Scotia 
TE SUIE Os SOR 29,584,386] 16,956,623 3,725,929] 30,822,995} 17,051,617 2,607 ,627 
RNCLTO VAN atey este atelorale cia7ereve 6, 630, 902 1,697,905 109, 283 5,489,321 2,817,425 165,210 
MEE BORDOLUSt ieee vont ose cae © 10,530,099 6, 224, 087 438,446 9, 829,318 6,194, 464 559,776 
POCA. Secrc,scttetsleia odes 46,745,387| 23,878,615] 4,273,658] 46,141,634] 26,063,506] 3,332,613 
New Brunswick 
ICN FATS CO ae 13,185,277 63,934 8,850} 16,119,970 126,568 15,441 
PE OUIN ee hci joie’ s clots bibs enctele 55,127,568] 20,687,800} 6,500,288] 57,326,588] 20,622,689] 3,197,830 
ROEMEL MOLES: bo has ccc esas 8,203,334] 6,822,934) 1,109,231) 8,891,976) 7,267,266] 1,169,986 
Total 76,516,179) 27,574,668) 7,618,369] 82,338,534) 28,016,523) 4,382,257 
Abercorn 9,390,389 164,625 28,749] 12,261,846 255,700 44 695 
Athelstan 18,338, 834 1,777,562 190,416} 24,793,929 2,944,749 452,775 
Beebe Jct 9,905, 026 1,765, 702 106,892} 10,735,274 985, 875 100,398 
Coaticook 36,112,729 338,095 21,927| 27,183, 715 265,421 22,180 
Montreal 173,758,813} 173,938,311} 32,307,801) 190,282,115] 191,867,086} 30,900,361 
Quebec 15,382,000} 14,332,753 1,793,571] 15,960,228} 16,240,993 2,189,546 
St. Armand 4,793,705 171,640 15,380 7,898, 654 204, 230 15,920 
St. Hyacinthe - 3,750,020 262,769 pace 3,794,077 315,902 
Licht 46,103,919 6,917, 273 428,280} 67,959,368) 10,642,034 624,212 
BOLE OD KC soils sare sins soe « 1,102,412 5,319, 639 467,027 2,315,388 6,291,605 612,780 
pbpxece Rivers..4/...ccesecs 887, 104 5,157,371 410,417 606, 278 5,028, 882 494, 433 
BOLNOT POLES erases cei ogee: 3,199, 487 8, 845,431 438,491 3,317,749} 11,963,456 545,677 
LNT boa See ee aa 318,974,418} 222,478,422} 36,471,720) 363,265,821) 250,484,108} 36,228,879 
Ontario. 

BEBAUTOT EL fs forcjs lane ovs,t 6 ocn/oo « 4, 830, 290 490, 485 - 6,006,728 536, 134 
MSINORCIUT Sho. <5 arcie vin are es 5 41,916,782 5, 222,382 773,180) 50,081,196 6, 199, 858 1,035,614 
BRAVA foc jo sjsine o> ss0'es 3,751 5,041,518 1, 053, 634 22,885 6,372,743 1,061,444 
OLS EN LES SR a a 1,489, 160 2,152,255 288,583 1,510,781 2,592, 832 407,901 
Cornwall 8, 164, 274 2,794,542 128,728} 10,446,238 2,973,026 123, 847 
HOTU TANCES, cece scce es: 12,547,756 1,316,741 230,951) 14,539,303 1,186,563 220,441 
Mort-Wailliam: ..... 6s... ede: 96, 848, 878 9,354,345 811,264) 82,350,216 9, 467, 603 812,259 
(ll soe Sica eee ee = 5,431,561 314, 274 = 5,198,376 313, 593 
Guelph PET eh clels cuales s/eYsis store = 3,992, 882 350, 839 - 4,220,425 361, 430 
Eyal ea rn 673,586} 32,479,169) 3,666,542! 3,372,884] 36,260,293) 3,995,853 
BRETC HONORE 5 6. soi « sisvere oye. o.oo - 7, 853,094 735, 307 - 8,557,911 727 ,684 
BROMOM Rec lass ac-oe date's - | 10,453,714) 1,390,633 — | 10,962,583) 1,393,979 
IGT 2) | Ce 61,255,202} 5,897,753 780,767| 79,666,324} 7,410,202 868, 721 
ONS a a a a - 3,388, 986 464,617 = 3, 855,936 561,365 
BIA eee te cise owe acess - 13,335, 992 3,589, 298 450} 13,984,970 3,758, 762 
TAR i rr —| 10,550,131) 1,453,742 . - | 11,783,807} 1,561,627 
Parry Sound 34,176] 1,329,079 173,197 73,156] 1,465,722 252,992 
Peterborough - 4,427,663 547,542 - 5,147,193 658,396 
Port Arthur 65,719,438 3,983 , 883 337,297} 52,885,700 3,780,430 322,981 
Prescott........ 9,360,605 2,817,961 240, 369 9,619,480 3,201,339 369,087 
St. Catharines 80,778 4,612,959 516,734 34,065 5, 443, 366 626,891 
St. Thomas 14,500 2,490,048 319, 898 122,270 3,189, 212 451,044 
Ty oe 28,585,923) 13,281,262 704,891] 32,886,466} 13,276,714 714,505 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 11, 862, 891 4,697,952 442,738) 13,491,508 8,433, 426 681, 104 
on ae - 2,413, 292 280,798 - 2,785,778 344,548 
OLED VQ A Sane os 515,155} 173,509,098) 28, 842,404 791,956] 185,969,948] 29,886,074 
MOANA is soca ces s+ ae oe 167,004} 10,342,628 605, 753 351,362) 12,586,335 6,887 
SMEDARODVE eRe oh oc) a ste.’ 37,178,681] 34,023,989 7,479,387| 45,884,518} 40,195,943 8,547, 866 
EMOTDOLtSs..... 06255... 2,402,890} 24,990,940 3,129,521 4,447,574) 32,299,957 3,569, 133 
TTY ETD Rees i i aie 378,821,430) 407,016,109} 60,143,373) 402,578,332) 454,809,219] 64,822,162 
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17.— Value of Totai Exports and Imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
collected thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1923 


and 1924—concluded. 


1923. 1924. 
Ports. i ; ; ; 
Total mports or Duty Total mports for Duty 
Exports. one Collected. |. Exports. Conn Collected. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba. 
Brandon 21,670 1,058,620 117,531 65,783 1,181,362 129,954 
Emerson 12,502,679 533, 050 32,340] 10,801,961 477 , 433 23,183 
Winnipeg 31,316] 36,415,244 6,758, 816 33,059} 37,104,719 6, 963,426 
Other portsy- ee eee ee 366, 732 871,428 209, 806 161,561 907, 819 149,490 
Motalocsee 2.oy. nee 12,922,397; 38,878,342] 7,718,493) 11,062,364) 39,671,333) 7,266,053 
Saskatchewan. 
INortheeortalaen ee scene {PS ay: | 409, 082 33,492] 10,520,101 546, 841 31,722 
IReoina: sehen a nee atten 240,715 6, 156, 887 717,981 40,740 7,221,549 795,746 
DAS KACOODM ay siete ora = 2,528, 943 364,183 - 3,473, 582 427,863 
Otbenportsn pee eee 344,928 1,620, 824 245,714 534, 810 1,691,075 256,374 
Totals Gyre phen 12,937,167) 10,715, 736 1,361,370) 11,095,651) 12,933,047 1,511,705 
Alberta. 
Galearye Foi ate eebrkobas 4,675,301 945,634 - 5,950, 713 1,076,552 
VA MLOULON ase cages eee rete = 3,986, 966 822,629 - jy0425 037 1,048,818 
Met bEd sens ereeer nec 637, 097 1,417, 754 162,774 433 , 850 962,129 129,084 
Other portgaen te cece be - 315, 665 42,754 - 295, 690 43 313 
Potal. concent ere ee 637,097) 10,395, 686 1,973,791 433,850} 12,550,669 2,297, 767 
British Columbia 
PAD DOUSIORG Meet yon at ae 1,948,578 242, 837 35,954 3,116,102 143,445 22,183 
Cranbrook teceentagae tee 1, 863,995 402,063 122,238 1,042,015 253,374 48,747 
MEIN hays enema 2,636,976 961,410 439,414 2,116, 751 897, 526 359 , 423 
INREARNGPOS cos AN eee aa Le 6,975, 683 621,795 84, 665 6, 989, 874 577, 988 66, 184 
New Westminster........... 5,743, 648 1,339, 165 185, 456 6,528, 285 1,784, 966 447 ,453 
PrinceiRupertecn wena 9, 898, 703 1,390, 818 257,934] 15,829,950 1,663,752 330,203 
WanCOUVGRncmrrrretiae: no ciee 62,230,665} 46,965,214) 11,267,930} 99,001,740} 53,808,630} 11,489,292 
Mictoriac th oeer erie 4,245, 665 6, 680, 000 1,797,662 4,143,347 6,670, 556 1,850,548 
Otherponts eee ene 1,119,674 1,653,780 323,348 920,996 1,764,335 407 437 
Totalecce nce ewan 96,663,587] 60,257,082| 14,514,601) 139,689,060) 67,564,572| 15,021,470 
Yukon Territory 

Total wap tec ea 661,927 385,834 85,938} 1,620, 219 323,929 67,277 

Prepaid postal parcels duty 

received through P.O. 
Department. "ee... - 44,201 12,014 - 31,376 7,546 
Grand Total......... 945,295,837) 802,579, 244| 133,803,370) 1,058,763,297| 893,366,867) 135,122,345 


Norr.—The values given in this table of imports and exports at the leading ports of entry indicate 
that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards or passed outwards at the ports in question, 
but do not imply that the imports were for consumption at these ports or that the exports originated there. 
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18.—Imports of Canada by values entered for consumption from British Empire and 
Foreign Countries under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate Tariffs in 
the two fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 


$4111—344 


1922. 1923. 
Countries. 
Preferen- Treaty Preferen- Treaty 
General. tial. rates. General. tial. rates. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
United ‘Kingdom........... 24,556,468) 69,111,080 1,471,426} 22,065,456} 92,581,537 1,515, 445 
Africa—British East........ 1,042 6,024 - 109 4,791 - 
British South....... 10, 137 15, 249 = 6,326 10,545 - 
British West........ = 218 = 942 = 
RIO Ae 207,446 = 2,425 108, 449 = 1,615 
British East Indies— 
iSiovh: FSU) B66 oe 95,580 4,784,531 - 134, 826 7,557,310 - 
COSTCO es ee ee 42,881 1°865, 244 = 29,469 2,527,663 = 
Straits Settlements....... 46,426 220,110 = 21,030 277,607 - 
* DOGINC i ARG ae ee 373 - es 7,025 - - 
PPULs GuIaNA. 6.60550. so 36,774 6,113, 425 = 31,424 5,629, 666 - 
British West Indies— 
WaTDACO@CS ffs cn. ccee bes 28,464 1,488,738 12 4,741 1,999, 885 - 
ODN Sat eM 102, 828 1,972, 145 46 7,414 4,079,095 - 
‘Doin te 6¥0 th ee a 101, 806 1,279, 244 - 54,593 1,778,327 - 
OLLIE R” Ae eee 17,388 884, 506 6 11,698 1,480,538 - 
Beiyuislangs..02.2 0.56.5... 312] 1,965,843 - 1,971 485, 831 - 
HON EUIKODE 0s lsc bee 1, 261, 699 = 2,531 1, 244,428 = 5,511 
Newfoundland.......2...... 53,373 - - 88, 456 - 
ING SAS Gh 223,571 800, 448 = 147, 432 701, 744 - 
Other British Countries..... 58,675 8,522 505 35,592 3,353 - 
‘Total, British Empire| 26,845,243) 90,515,327 1,476,951| 24,000,439) 119,118,834 1,523,208 
Foreign Countries. 
DOG io i 24,720 = - 161, 659 = - 
CG. ae 1,995, 616 = 418, 468 3,048, 944 - 549, 547 
OU te aa 7,601,916 = 4,445, 246 5, 684, 438 = 4,918,005 
BIRORAN VER 7p 7st lean hs « 889, 039 ~ = 1,276,090 ex = 
DIM. 3) 2 i. oie ers a 842,465 - 90,489 837, 675 = 96,708 
OORT a 9. ea a rr 2,487,595 - 5,072, 067 2,304, 013 - 4,415, 870 
mrepnerlands, ...:.....2:+.s- 2,201,309 - 125,494) 2,426,589 = 159, 625 
SRSA Ce OM ihe crcndhl on cldejue« «5 59,771 - 267,658 141,131 - 314, 820 
OFT ee 1,421,649 at 305, 364 906, 422 - 578,398 
”. SG10].. 75 AoE eee 103,921 - 23,564 277,546 = 40, 683 
Switzerland................. 2,010, 249] * - 6, 224, 086 1,677,115 - 5,579, 440 
United States...............] 312,093,534 332, 237,955 = 
ig 209, 143 = 173,334 
Other Foreign Countries....| 27,762,947 - 106,913} 24,795,977 - 14,317 
Total, Foreign Coun- 
Oa NS a oe 359, 703,874 — | 17,079,349) 375,948,888 — | 16,667,413 
Total Dutiable Imports 
entered for Consumption) 386,549,117) 90,515,327| 18,556,300) 399,949,327| 119,118,834) 18,190,621 
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19.—Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended 
. March 31, 1924.1 
Imports Exports of 
Countries. for Canadian Total Trade. 
Consumption.| Produce. 
British Empire— $ $ $ 
United “kine dona Sesion ee nee aac eae aan Giacomo 153,613,003] 360,094,021] 513,707,024 
Aden fa icalkte ot cade tice Gee woes ir CERRO Cn ee ane Lae 39, 287 33, 807 73,094 
Africa— 
British Baste wack ezcss Loot aeckiencereete re sierenclmtet iter 17,444 320, 939 338,383 
British. South Miowe « can cea cen mictedalten rho conical 98,410 8,019, 853 8, 118, 263 
British West— 
Geariloia PREF acon incale seeaaipes ate ars ioscan tone eee sipteiows eine ie pierre - 7,446 7,446 
Gold Coast 228,734 97,877 326,611 
Nigeria - 88,508 88,508 
Sierra Leone 23 16,032 16,055 
Other British West Africa 55,537 102,755 158, 292 
Bermudas sacs see ett ee eae 51,534 1,424,596 1,476,130 
British East Indies— . 
British Indians Actas oc etee sates else hetials arte oe Se a otas 9, 260, 656 3, 20R008 12,381,234 
COovION EGR acon Rn eR ee: 3,079,906 445,129 3,525,035 
Straits! Seutlements:'s.t.55 tae eed lol ee are es Glare 2,010,082 1, 280, 543 3, 290, 625 
Other British Hastlndies eeces er ttace eens etn 24, 244 1,613 25, 857 
British Guiana sexscocae ase eee er ee 6, 221, 841 2,528,930 8,750,771 
British Honaur ad ant tict ces eax ester toe Ore aes eee ees 170,461 349,471 519,932 
British West Indies— 
Bax badosaacasdataie Mee ae aacielnnnasicenrenacatcere Meta outs « 7,020,415 1,619, 811 8, 640, 226 
Jara caesar S Pe oo. sab ane hindeho cen cintare eh er een 3,289,478 3,132,042 6,421,520 
rmidacdiand Tobago tere ne ae cle: tie hite ene nien ieee iia 1,459, 648 3,447,013 4,906, 661 
OthermBritwhswest Indies see ca. acts evel ine orseieie cieiete 2,049, 750 2,702,846 4,752; 596 
Gibraltat!.: (tice cc nc omg Saree elec. en I eee - 37,197 37,197 
Hong’ Kongitt! Pit Tie ieee ae Oa ee aie 1,971,011 3,803, 213 5,774,294 
LENT SCORE RO ACRE aac HOO hare ate Oooo ae aoe 524 274,351 274,875 
Newiound land iy.) cer vce eiste cia ei ona tome reiemr crate eae 1,474,920 10,507, 868 11,982,788 
Oceania— 
BANISET BLU et hart raya <A seh Cato as ETE a oo 1,037,451 19,923,997 20,961,448 
Fiji islands..... 23,918 269,545 293, 463 
New Zealand... 2,179,727 12,735,620 14,915,347 
Other. Oceania trace aston een tere Daten a mace wom a 63,598 63,598 
Palestine. cance ck See ol ee Ee a ee rae es oe 7,628 26,520 34,148 
Total) British, Empire3535-5 eon ee eee eee 195,385,632) 436,475,719} 631,861,351 — 
Foreign Countries— 
PON CIs 0 eh Sane RAPA 5 ce homies nico cues bo OObOe - 803 803 
AP CONIA. a :ioia:4 0:5 suse ale ogee eee ee etre maaan s Se IEwe 4,173,562 7,305, 866 11,479,428 
AUSULID OS o dievose e SerelnG he ee aoe EE eae Eee tees 168,776 52,458 224, 234 
Bel evan sa.) ya ocioale: cs a heen ae Gor ols. Peel caterer eels 5,340, 875 17,452,442 22,793,317 
Belrian Congoss--e ree aoe eee ee ee ee - 1,974 1,974 
Bola vial. Pease teeteh clas cere ee et RE eiccelne nove aikantets 3,029 62, 235 65, 264 
Bragil 1o ae etn ain Ree ie ea Teneo en aie tins oie eesite 1,439,497 2,624,316 4,063, 807 
Bulgaria sin. srecey ce eae ote ee att arate oars pe pace 5,687 1,985 7,672 
Chile Sass areca en eee ee ee eR ein oe ee 97,959 621, 208 719,167 
Chitin: 2 sebastien eee ee ee iee c ee 2,714, 886 12,978,145 15,688,031 
Colombia Wie terse eee een eae eae ss Seo eariouis 480,008 240, 166 720,174 — 
Costa, RAGa A Sym sete len Gee at ere OI ca ccc ee 73,584 134, 185 207,739 
CObae Se. oe cles ee OER CR en aT nae 10,781, 047 6,776, 605 17,557,652 
Czecho-Slovakiagie yc same eee tee eh ton ene Brea EEN 768, 890 94,964 863,854 
Denmark’ p05. hance cee eee ene 94,793 3,749,799 3,844,592 
Greenland, Iceland, etc 8, 033 19,400 27,433 
ET CUACOR 7. cca ok lee Ee eee 247 56,039 56, 286 
DOA ERROR eto. inns yas ntanabachecnouso Maco oboas.s Ae 34, 241 953,32 987,570 
Wethionian.skii secre sak eee ee es ae - 236, 226 236, 226 
1 Unrevised figures. | 
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19.—Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1924:—concluded. 


Imports Exports of 


Countries. for Canadian | Total Trade. 
Consumption.} Produce. 
$ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—concluded. : 

i 6,090 1,754, 279 1,760,369 
15,770,145 18, 879, 097 34, 649, 242 
404,162 77,491 481, 653 
= 8,275 8,275 
- 11,456 11,456 
= 63,436 63,436 
TASCA TOT: oft are Me hEM ave cheis.s sake e anata Fea eas 510 104 614 
PS IIORNeS ANGsMAQUCION . cris.» o:oi.01ctdlesiacclorsie oa cereehelearee.s’s 30,169 1,781,385 1, 811, 554 
RRSEAEU EAT VAM Were ie by ts > 2! htets mPa AG: Ox 0.2 'aldpaRae vials tone KORE aoe ar 5,379,955 16, 153, 650 21,533,605 
Greece..... RIS care os EVAR cote hel che kesyyskelahasiain he? ove eRe ers 507,916 6,095,301 6,603,217 
BUR SIIN SALAS et Chats ays, Shel stafobets. Stila asia: caisials is Als aierdeneveledehs oe ele! ws 324, 843 76,446 401, 289 
TELS SAS es ee eee en a ee, eg aR ee eh Se eae 161, 250 401, 659 562,909 
, 12,381 196, 450 208, 831 
8, 234 27,405 35, 639 
1, 849, 844 15s Se inant 
- 7 if 
ry 6, 292, 867 26,931, 860 33, 224, 727 
159 12,008 12, 167 
- 66,616 66, 616 
- 160, 148 160, 143 
- 3,533 8,533 
525 5, 887 6,412 
INSRICO eer n sie Atta. Seavle ele sy cracsine seins cease OME hs 2,647, 184 3,510,397 6,157,581 
ECEOCOO: 25.55 etter Sale 3 Glee sine ab Gin anciantans mom onetia arene Se 1,655 15, 030 16,685 
PNP OPOTICS® oer mosis alate eits avers valcloat noltaclere ioe eee elcchnieois 5,360,344 9,488,976 14, 859, 320 
POLO M AST: ANGIOS: | oniute sili nnne ote aieete acti stavoeetare oie 4,820,024 1,104,074 5, 834,098 
mabe GUANA. ¢.c7s0 elec es ole BR uc Oh ah OU ARNO a ae ee - 108, 187 108, 187 
PLETE HEN Y OSG ET! LOS cinch jo a'ers'ara os AE aE ste I BL shoteic 829 29,521 30,350 
SGT RTs Wie, SE aD Eye HEAT Oe be PRC Seen 2 16,5938 121,984 138,577 
SERIA ae Meese G27 rca ty ict da, isha eee Milas SERN ASAT oe 698, 547 5, 252, 239 5,950, 786 
BES HMEHIUAN Ot SRP. ara cia Serenade ave’ ace om MRSS SHEES clades: Fayed varaySTS os 1,706 206, 648 208, 354 
Lino Gan Ei eB anes BP ae ne Cay Ee Sharan Soe eee nay, OAS ane - 72 1? 
EEE UPR nso have Osh GR aah ea Nays Schaar RAR te ae 132,509 1, 206 13374 
ESRI SPN evden, is cose ls, oforoisiote om olaiehe tae aed ele ante 4,038,668 568, 295 4,606,963 
Poland and Danzig 40,182 1, 841,980 1,882,162 
(PEE OSS ee Aire nn cee ieee age Cie rt een aie iment Pater 260,401) . 1,015,496 1,275, 897 
PIU CT ATOR OL AC ONT «tates tetrs'ctsss oleate Seki ors ickiesloces 89,191 302,191 391,382 
MTN SVOSEC ATT UCE Th SR MaVGN iu vo.c1e lo crate eee atc a eee hoses - 323,015 323,015 
TR SILI ad oe te a ee ee Prarie tion oP 1,940 12,860 14, 800 
LEASED) 2, BR Re gO Cert te racine ens InN Src raeiee trie erga 344,770 115,980 460,750 
Salvator; BRS Sds naan Dato acne eb attr MCHean caanneene 94,179 81,998 176,177 
BS MEMEO US OV er nt otis ae oe gle cists hee vasteets 8, 800, 060 298, 252 9,098,312 
SHTTADs 0) de coe is One e TOA CRO REE a rena CE OMe nr 46,485 115,781 162, 266 
SSESTIL. 5. Sad Agee ples Rg a ae ee me 1,666, 569 794,720 2,461, 289 
‘GLIA ISIE NC SESE ie Rees AB Eee Aerie Src ecm 1,183 66, 053 67,186 
BUS AMT SOMA DET CAS seta teeth ext o/o: aie u,ehorttocteahe oc nic marae ee a - 5,950 5,950 
Sweden 1,056, 121 3,716, 603 4,772,724 
Switzerland 8,420, 673 1,289,581 9,710, 254 
Shia by os ae Dds 21,136 26,249 
Turkey 331,307 169, 804 501,111 

Ukraine ase - = - 
United States P 601, 295,121 430,715,496] 1,032,010, 617 
ENDS IRIEL. SAVES Be Pe cea i ee a Se Rs 266,995 306, 294 573,289 
rmoniCansVirein SAMS se... « = oaiiedeile <i slavlaaeieice cs 52 2,145 2,197 
TEARS ES aos 2 Na Sb Soin sens ce clalc/s, ofeieme atts a soerasersyaverara aie = 615 615 
LES Re i NE a ee cn 153, 136 183,188 336, 324 
MP BUDO SANs .. igi. a6 Zc « <.o,0letelerel sly aie « vlolgiaidleseveeetene « 108, 760 288,508 - 397,268 
RUE LEC EE MIC ay CRNA ois 5 dis. eta e a ds oN RE 927 692,663 693,590 
Ore MNEs Peer eA Tc. vn Gente sk od wee Ne aadts 174, 878 460,365 635, 243 
aC NO Se he PAR EER ae ow wie cheutaeltie ane 170,589 872,799 1,043,388 
Total Foreign Countries.......................... 697,981,235] 608,665,337) 1,306, 646,572 
Total Imports and Exports....................... 893,366,867) 1,045,141,056| 1,938, 507,923 

' Continents— 

HUTS, Se ee Cigie O Ree RE COCA BOISE eae err 201,793,765 467,657, 209 669, 450,974 
North America Soe 640,021,420} 468,372,563] 1,108,393,983 
South BREET AUPE MN OT oars a cacce Seinioe REO cae sae ie 16, 801,984 15,655, 120 32,457,104 
OTE acne Sateen Pies ee 30, 404, 857 49, 878, 888 80, 288,745 
Oceania REMI Eels gy Ao. o'o\ or e%o a as cieew ie oVolaieys exa\a?s.o(avep atonw ese ei) s 3,502,992 33,476, 527 36,979,519 
eee on eof cay hsgie-n, che sis"eienamieteje o.oicid Bnibre,stewiate 841, 849 10,100,729 10, 942,578 


1 Unrevised figures. 2Or Latvia. 
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20.—Values of Exports of Home Produce from Canada to the British Empire and to 
Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1920-1924. 


Countries. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.8 
$ $ 5 $ $ 

British Empire—total.................. 561,788,003) 403,452,219) 345,835,410] 439,625,892) 436,475,719 
‘United uisinedoniy cca. eeacceet sees 489,152,637] 312,844,871} 299,361,675] 379,067,445] 360,094,021 
Australiana ae Natu SUR Gt eter 11,415,623} 18,112,861} 10,678,600} 18,783,766] 19,923,997 
INewiZiealandeh: . 7 taste eee ere tate * 6,987,008} 11,873,000} 4,128,531 8,286,262) 12,735,620 
Bermudae iy date tc caterer ae 1, 249, 020 1,523, 992 989, 113 1,078,372 1,424,596 
BritishvAtricatece st wee eee 9,825,526] 15,556,593) 4,203,371 5,883,862! 8,653,410 
BritisheG Giaiiarer ste nce Sees 3,109,381 3,594,118} 2,298,105) 2,082,684) 2,528,930 
STALLS HALON AS hy create cite a ticle arate 29,350 38,783 150,964 254,623 349,471 
Britishindiaes. ss ee eee eae 4,818,053] 4,196,350} 1,637,145} 2,027,317] 3,120,578 
Mowpti and Sudan. ane aat aea: 227, 652 914,718 494,575 756, 934 953 ,3294 
Straits oetulementen-.0 mcs a alee 1,742,554 1,843,744 608, 294 574, 273 1,280,543 
East Indies\alliother®. tether son dena 201, 652 348, 804 95,736 262,568 446,742 
BritishWestiindies... ..-sa4ceeece on te 10,869,276} 13,030,225} 9,970,481 9,532,845} 10,901,712 
MMSLanAS emer ade. Cora n eae 124,005 170, 879 124,390 214,471 269,545 
Gibraltar yeererin coer werner reser 4,380,054 509, 814 195,757 46, 853 37,197 
ong Song yee nett ee ee ie Ree tee 1,343,867} 2,000,825 1,411,699 1,948,808} 3,803,213 
NewfoundlandiUye. =. ragtasgurnice nt 16,175,443] 16,676,728} 9,317,639] 8,523,264) 10,507,868 
PATIVOUH ET Pres chat ee ee ene pares 136, 902 215,914 169,335 306, 545 398, 276 
Foreign countries—total,............... 677, 704,095| 785,711,482) 394,405,270) 491,825,551] 608,665,337 
NIETO ah etn Sa tactntigat-< danon Gents ate 432,744 482,312 293,184 332,756 306, 294 
ATS eNTINAe ene meee Sar bntiee eciee 6,126,457} 8,171,980} 3,233,423} 4,445,041 7,305, 866 
ANISETIa AuG LUNG aT Ve we sealer aie pees 33,168 129, 536 = 7,4785 52,4585 
1BYe) Fsahhb 00 GR SRA SAS SPR RN eter rien a 28,463,855] 40,252,487] 12,359,300} 12,527,524) 17,452;442 
1 BH HWA Ole Why tres doch Stott erro noerh Es tie 2,703,488) 2,835,191 2,002,449 1,929,067} 2,624,310 
Central American States!.............. 181,351 473,936 335,517 390,732 611,063 
(Ol e Ren ae eee mek Sens A ian 890, 960 864, 309 290,678 321,715 621, 208 
Ching S30 eee ee ee eee eres ree es 6,665,805} 4,906,570 1,900,627} 5,125,967} 12,973,145 
WD OnINAT es coy de SAAS Se 2,938, 026 523,485} 2,243,181 2,498,842] 3,749,799 
Dutch Basttindiess se ost seis soe 1,492,775} 2,426,087 951, 569 654, 859 1,104,074 
Panes. . :aythre seman rae get taek ae 61,108,693] 27,428,308] 8,208,228) 14,118,577] 18,879,097 
Hrencht-Aviri Carenmerscaia: nor el se nenr 362, 637 1,312, 859 535, 696 95,529 77,491 
Germany eee ok os ota te ne 610,528] 8,215,237) 4,509,547) 9,950,877] 16,153,650 
GECGCE, 25 Serene a OT a Ee 29,588,984; 20,834,577) 5,247,035} 6,595,589 6,095,301 
EA Wats Sa ert ees wa rate eae rere nee 163,970 132,798 60, 560 51,549 183,188 
INCH Ahk e ean See a Roa aAeR A OHe BAe mae 5,653,218) 20,208,418 9,582,924) 10,540,085 9,488,976 
1 GW iy ee Eo fk aOR iD Mel poe 16,959,557] 57,758,343] 15,335,818) 12,073,332) 18,501,578 
CTT RAPE 5 tei SAA Ae fie S20 UN es 7,732,514| 6,414,920] 14,831,520} 14,510,133] 26,931,860 
IMGXICONt A Sahn ce ecu rae S. 410, 825 1,086, 197 1,197,597} 3,291,096] 3,510,397 
INKY ah cf BURR pets SARE itera cin pee 4,798,299] 5,119,365} 3,913,372 2: WOT S4 © 9b, Jon 239 
GTUAi Pe ia eee Wain a hi emt 273,967 614,472 71, 683 415,917 568, 295 
Philippines’ eas tenes cen seeiaae amie: 292,547 511,741 170, 821 346, 156 288,508 
Rorbucal nate erect eee ey ees 197,385 1,476, 894 87, 664 384,848} —1,015,496 
ILA TIA Ae ete Rare tia ha eee Arlee te 12,953,605} 3,801,584 15,383 16,161) — 12,860 
RUSSIA) cee PPR ee oe ae eet mee 1,492,041 246,719] 2,617,739 1,256,640 115,980 
St: Pierre:and! Miquelon: tan. 6. ie 748,573 590,055 429,190 599,270 1,781,385 
PS) SRL PUBS sree Boer wc pet natu eegeoea ese Sencar 1,096,053} 5,110,725 816,977 977,061 794,720 
Swedes. Mees te oe ose ees a te 4,449,105} 5,528,361 1,220,196] 2,574,262} 3,716,608 
Switzerlandsaenseas sae eae ee eee 1,484,416] 1,410,777 345, 626 519,196} 1,289,581 
STurkeyoeccds Meese awe tarbeae cea er ; 2,336,717| 2,791,538 641,422 1,446,184 169,804 
United Stateste cs scat eos see 464,028,183] 542,322,967] 292,588,643] 369,080,218] 430,715,496 
WLUSUaY Sateen maces eee nine oe 689,538 816,503 151,291 286,616 460,365 
Wenezuela hoe ee ee ener pete ee sess 404,007 278,541 512,499 747,071 872,799 
West Indies—Cuba. . 35.20 .lneeera.-s 08 6,329,783 6,573,768] 3,974,432) 5,069,166] 6,776,605 
American Virgin Islands?............. 2,256 1,131 2,275 2,773 2,145 
POxto Rica metre cee ee erate ee 1,489,667 1,315,716] 1,301,979 1,078 ,982 692 ,663 
Santo Domingos... sac ase eras 169,186 247,436 64,497 168 , 222 298 , 252 
Other Wes trndiestc tee eee 513,503 185,097) HL, 515 179,022 92,957 
AT) Obheri at Pe eae ie ae 1,435,709] 2,310,442} 2,249,413) 5,019,754) 7,026,383 


iGuatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


2Kormerly Danish West Indies. 
Unrevised figures. 

4Now included with foreign countries. 
5Austria only. 
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21._Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise entered for Consumption from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1920-1924. 


Countries. 


British Empire—total.................. 


ited Kine GOmMr ti. oc. aweReaisee «hae 
UN TSLRD S Rs oS Be eR Pe tind ee ea 


TRE TEC pan Le GER Reta Cae RE 
EULA ATIC AM satay sayslete oo steer see t alan. ace 
[ESSD DIS A EAT r a Wie eines 8s ae 
Bros ELONCULAS . ¢ .0../4a0 oclae daaa as 5 + 
vevpicios Lndiatns on thie esstst chicas xan ei 
BOUrAIUS OSLLICMONtS 5.10.0 5c wie aec css 
astumaies, AlbOtMGI cca. ccc sy chives 
ettisni West INGOs). bjs nec. cee ccna oe ; 
pBES ANS oe yeas Se hows oe ks seas 
On ee CONG ie WHINE - Bice ah innele ee eens 
BNE nOUM CAN e ec Wee 8 ocala ses ofe co bibrsseiere 
BBey bina: SUAAM: afore ce welede eh 
ANT Gul OG Ok a Se oe Oe ica BeM Ia rit ane 


POU UID oe Ae air crete fds, do ate seeie mnt 
PANISUrIA and: FLUNGATY a... 06 6..0c cole cilorwie wie 


Wravehy Hasty Indies 8 cei. e.sine oa 8 sore 
] Dani eR ERTIES 0, ae Ieee eee eee 
LPSPETIEDS age GEO te Se eee ea ee 


(CSWE0O. “4 ed Colne bbbee SogoEaaesee macode 
FMM AEP TIAGE Eee erareme  teerehe ara/ai sie cue Risawwin he 


PID INES + Oe hats ooo ce babe ere pis 
Portugal 
PUES aad ae Be A ene eI 


“LU TEGT RGSS Span Bee Si nae oy a are 


“CRE TERA es ee Paige Ser eee oe 


American Virgin Islands?............. 
RCO MERICOMS oe ae cote oo eee ee esas 
PANTO, WOOUIING OC: Apace gti e « ayae saioele ws 0 
Mcher West Indies... 05. s.0ccon-seces 
ERO LMOD AREY! <iheiiaje te certs hecieel des, os 


1920. 


$ 
174, 351, 659 


126,362,631 
1,371,775 
3,494, 600 

55,604 
919,078 
7,412,931 
302,043 
7,785,254 
5,269,180 
3,181,978 
12,114,790 
714,306 
3,208,836 
2,146,414 
10,271 
1,968 


890,176, 464 


415,585 
3,402, 554 
49,723 
911, 407 
1,973,768 
343, 200 
240 

1, 205, 229 
105,310 


10,630, 865 


44, 255 
729, 830 
403, 687 

2,266, 169 
999 , 040 
13, 637, 287 
2,648, 915 
461, 848 
5,072,408 

47, 014 
312,912 

14,496 

40,297 

1,528,298 
360,353 
7,758,051 
233,478 
801, 097,318 
322,086 
299, 240 
17,585,528 


1,910 
10, 675, 287 


801, 533 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.3 
$ $ $ $ 

266, 002,688} 149,109,253) 179,638,805) 195,385,632 
213,973,862) 117,135,343] 141,330,143) 153,613,003 
791,980] 1,079,324 1,457,946) 1,037,451 
4,219,965; 1,783,500) 1,962,541) 2,179,727 
76,959 99 , 886 94,799 51,534 
262,782 154,050 402,396 400,148 
9,085,108) 6,166,664; 5,669,471 6,221,841 
134,739 79,756 67,213 170,461 
6,766,751] 5,279,857} 8,140,221) 9,260,656 
5,185,611 1,454,742 1,294,743) 2,010,082 
2,355,042) 2,202,789) 2,990,333} 3,104,150 
14,833,746) 8,113,773} 12,424,296) 13,819,291 
1,510,599} 1,966,180 489 , 794 23,918 
3,516,760) 2,109,737) 1,879,567 1,971,011 
2,886,203} 1,392,026) 1,398,726) 1,474,920 
391,326 68,563 23,520 34,2414 
11,555 23,063 13,096 47,439 
974,156,194) 598,695,079) 622,940,439) 697,981,235 
309,463 276 ,807 197 ,834 266,995 
2,552,831) 2,355,100} 3,075,934) 4,173,562 
96, 164 34, 6375 167, 820° 168,776° 
4,693,368) 3,845,718} 4,994,787) 5,340,875 
2,151,066) 1,495,245) 1,391,136} 1,489,497 
376,301 519, 142 392, 812 521,580 
97,579 20,471 230, 066 97,959 
1,897,346} 1,413,527) 1,460,696] 2,714,886 
119, 994 119,315 113, 133 94,793 
993, 764 833, 101 1,734,990) 4,820,024 
= = 493 = 
19,138,062) 13,482,005) 12,264,921) 15,770,145 
2,240 11,573 137,110 404, 162 
1,547,685) 2,041,016) 2,568,409) 5,379.955 
817,157} 1,033,981 467,765 507,916 
225,755 114,900 143,524 153, 136 
4,237,791] 4,002,147} 4,970,668) 5,360,344 
1,745,330 1,387,370) 1,601,225) 1,849,844 
11, 360, 821 8,194,681} 7,211,015} 6,292,867 
2,185,399} 3,798,202) 3,850,721) 2,647,184 
616,978 426, 928 487, 084 698,547 
4,171,912) 6,983,403) 4,711,644) 4,038,668 
229,907 189, 264 128, 183 108, 760 
517, 222 222,506 124, 028 260,401 
17,390 1,683 850 344,770 
56, 257 19, 026 21,050 30, 169 
2,317,179} 1,779,408) 1,696,910} 1,666,569 
555,927 245, 295 496,463} 1,056,121 
14,143,448) 8,671,608} 7,726,656) 8,420,673 
683, 656 852, 507 178, 286 331,307 
856,176, 820) 515,958,196} 540,989,738] 601,295,121 
455,105 47, 847 310, 160 174, 878 
451,357 294,305 352, 895 170,589 
30,743,239) 13,042,568) 11,209,920) 10,781,047 
296 = 106 52 
552 105 758 927 
7,578,794) 4,065,910} 5,956,643} 8,800,060 
5,176 1,505 1,552 829 
886, 863 914,077; 1,572,454) 1,762,576 


iGuatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


2Formerly Danish West Indies. 
3Unrevised figures. 

4Now included with foreign countries. 
‘Austria only. 
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22.—Value of Merchandise imported into and exported from Canada through the 
United States during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. 


Merchandise imported Merchandise exported 
Countries whence Nt and to which through United States. through United States. 
exported. > $$ | 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
$ $ $ $ 

United King domicccs a's dese clasiteetatretieeoctrye 8,070,315 2,914,881 | 102,148,220 156,984, 099 
Australians Sis eee oeatens Gottete eras an beam ets 58, 793 103,459 3, 255, 880 6,194,952 
British Africa ye sew mcs cietee en scence 19,921 40,060 678,357 1,532,255 
British Indiaze cascs ace ee meee ee 1,176,945 2,188, 228 1, 147,426 1,378, 037 
British Mast Indies (Ceylon)...:.........:./0.3 987, 202 1,536, 868 82,787 208, 273 
British Guranasse isin clcitiasie severe nele see aero es 220,083 = 82,040 70,924 
British) Honduras ee eee enema see eee ee 28,569 30,499 2,633 15, 060 
Britishswestvindics ncn snncesor me ocons cece wae 565, 3844 221, 806 1,015,990 894,786 
Hoyt and 'SOudaterg use preeciesh salsa: Ce eRe, 9,514 16,095 209,730 602,677 
Gibraltar WN acer niacin sent tates - - 43,566 1,545 
Hong Kong sccisene tac ween tetniceieren: sent 1,384 3, 852 59,709 170,532 
New: Zealand: scorn s...abinc cuecese Geet: 33, 228 132,078 570, 702 2,213,280 
Straits settlements. wea sdecitacu eet os 232,396 250,600 134, 684 331,636 
Other British Possessions: .5....2..-<0s+0+02+4 7,709 1,055 207,185 369, 289 
Total, British Empire............... 6, 411, 403 7,439,476 | 109,638,859 170, 967,345 
Are enting). 5 > Gin chine oi iactsca anlar care avons Bin 721,073 983,101 1,766,708 2,864,541 
TSO WIN sete Ne ena aceite Bia ieraly velatercelnatetatte 121,015 37,410 4,070, 205 1,219,509 
ABD yell ee a 8 NMOS oy kite cee A cy oy 641,946 702,324 1,045,321 1,794,549 

Central American States. ........0.0ce000 cc: 44,387 - 305, 851 - 
Grille Ree rs caeniee ae eee ee Oak ene - - 277, 885 289,903 
Tras A NS chaevctecorctetoh ele ecient aa 81,985 442,484 174, 069 575,630 
COOP ne Galerie Nee SS te FINI she cca pat 457, 869 488,951 1,697,469 2,856, 608 
Wenmiark =. Sais ccusionrctitnc csvan ceiactterde. waiter 47,9883 339 1,952,566 1,807,370 
uich ast indiest a saaseeee te eer cee: 41,214 130,986 900, 174 636, 280 
DUtChiGutanaisned a. cteeteer nee en ine one - - 29,128 34,797 
Hrench: WestiIndies's <4 cqeeetestewiecieite ene = — 44,969 93,425 
Hrance.s.. . tea ero 3 Geer OO eSODE 541,961 407, 850 2,160,078 961, 107 
French Africa. . ie ee - - 117, 046 16,097 
(Gernianiy. Sea Sines tania seems ia eee ee: 83,976 1138, 9385 1,974,721 8,431,538 
GY EECO ast needs ratte oe Sr eee eid een te aie: 155,574 114, 251 2,981, 044 2,391,573 
TELS GH. cto s cheers oie tehe ace ote Tae ale ints late ee 42,050 256 68, 350 203, 157 
Netherlands yar. cctes degutonke cca eae tee tte. 307,369 359, 593 3,664,725 3,725,074 
LE Le Pt sos ete tire iene eae aia 175, 853 443,373 6,770,418 2,304,185 
INO) AO ot ae ABET AN tel ARO a heme dtia 33,380 62,280 1,044, 146 1,512,164 
WIG) a CoRR DUO AAAI ARTA ear Meee on CR At ob 88, 865 64, 850 1,081, 046 | 2,981,958 
IN OT WEY bc eh ete ae aioe Se cierto earths ores , 0,268 3,877 624,189 744,348 
PANTING A. etext tatets stole. certs oii Selene evecare = = 132,365 189,616 
SPORES i. siete ein toiois baseteroieteltelte wists ps et pistenaerese 204, 407 - 51,617 122,617 
IPDilinpine islands. >.oc8 sere me tecemon Sate 4,286 - 646 60,951 
POTtORRICO. cao aihie as ablaetidtictaa soe maeeeas - - 247,057 356,310 
POV POG aL, tire stole tee ees tarote eet tare siete er ierelet lacs 65,944 16,708 2, 864 50,371 
RUT ATTA Ge Eee eet ce oie et eaten ateteccha ate caret ce = = 15, 138 16,011 
TRUSS ASE be bee eye ERO occc ele eyecare erates - ~ 281,648 87,531 
Santo Domingo, Pear cccc cnt tee ate ton cateenio nies 819,971 326, 803 62, 023 144, 854 
SLAW Beanies aiintioe os abies cee iouiee nate te ems - - 43,157 47,277 
SPAT sie apne seetae ctor coroers ophetare eis ohare a 366,535 279,579 731,565 965,468 
DS Wed Oia se, caehts cle le ceive, casera rates teeeiere lays Bio ene. e 12,401 29,536 796, 871 1,103, 846 
Swarzerland’y.n seria. caches atte center 157,377 49,966 129,378 148, 207 
TUTE OV nial e 2 ahd t mem oneracata cise fabyelsimes avert mieten 865, 838 40,452 641,108 1,200, 195 
Weep SeLOL COOMA DIA ae ctor lta siete teteeiee eae - 110,323 121,986 126,671 
POPE AIY, oc GN ears ares wit loe beatae latoeie a ane ayaa - 54,123 73,303 204, 460 
Wenezuela. cera peck seers uci eenan nee 47,324 37,540 508,341 | - 711,939 
Othercountiwes. ween. caace ere econ eae 140,489 118,407 1,199,180 3,393,955 
Total Foreign Countries............ 5,686, 078 5,419, 297 37,788,555 39,369,092 
Grand "TLotalese sis cartusice stasiee seas 12,697,481 12,858,773 | 147,427,414 210,336, 437 


4.—Canadian-West Indian Trade. 


In the 18th century the West Indian islands, small though they were in area, 
were considered as of the highest value as colonies, largely because they were the 
chief source of the world’s supply of sugar in an age when beet sugar was unknown. 
The colonizing powers of Europe struggled long and bitterly for them, and in 1763 it 
was seriously proposed in England to retain the island of Guadeloupe, which had 
been captured from the French during the Seven Years’ war, and hand back Canada 
to the French. 

In the period following the American Revolution, inter-imperial trade was 
confined to British vessels, and the seamen of Nova Scotia played a prominent part 


, a 
‘ 
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in the West Indian trade, and have continued to do so down to our own time. There 
now exists a well-patronized passenger service from Halifax and St. John to the 
West Indies, and as far as British Guiana, while the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine maintains a freight service to West Indian ports. 

At the present time, the British West Indian colonies, together with Bermuda, 
British Guiana and British Honduras, have a combined area of some 110,000 square 
miles and a total population of 2,160,000. Their products, mainly agricultural, 
are of .a tropical character, complementary to our own. Both because of this fact 
and of our common allegiance, the West Indies and Canada have naturally been 
led into close commercial alliance. Thus the British preference, established in 1898, 


_ was applied to the products of Bermuda, the British West Indies and British Guiana. 


This continued until June 2, 1913, when a special trade agreement between Canada 
and certain West Indian colonies became effective, providing that Canada should 
obtain for a specified list of goods, a rate of four-fifths of the duty imposed on similar 
goods imported from any foreign country. Canada gave these West Indian colonies 
a corresponding preference on a list of specified articles, or the British preference, 
whichever was the lower. This agreement worked so well that a new agreement 
was made in 1920, under which Canada gave on nearly all goods a remission of 
50 p.c. of the duty, while the West Indian colonies gave in return remissions of duty 
as follows:—Barbadoes, British Guiana, British Honduras and Trinidad, 50 p.c.; 
Leeward islands and Windward islands, 33% p.c.; Bahamas and Jamaica, 25 p.c. 
This agreement came into force as regards most of the West Indies on Sept. 1, 1921, 


and as regards Jamaica on June 1, 1922. 


A historical table showing Canadian trade with the British and foreign West 
Indies is given as Table 23, and current trend tables of exports and imports are 
included as Tables 24 and 25. Especially notable is the great drop in our imports 
from Cuba following 1921; this was due in the main to the great decline in the price 
of sugar. 


23.—Value of Imports and Exports from and to British and Foreign West Indies, 


1901-1924. 
Imports FROM Exports (DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN) TO 
Fiscal Years. British Foreign British Foreign 
West West Total. West West Total. 
Indies. Indies. Indies. Indies. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
605,010 | 1,880,462 || 2,300,007 984,306 3, 284,313 
562,721 | 2,312,396 || 2,459,235 | 1,339,408 3,798,643 
579,594 | 2,982,671 || 2,701,147 | 1,471,843 4,172,990 
617,015 | 6,992,630 || 2,668,505 | 1,423,542 4,092,047 
667,869 | 8,185,749 || 3,420,399 | 1,460,801 4,881, 200 
712,896 | 9,066,694 || 3,242,243 ) 1,831,656 5,073, 899 
567,719 | 6,298,653 || 2,425,946 | 1,497,240 3,923,186 
633,798 | 9,628,857 || 3,473,186 | 2,096,502 5,569,638 
495,715 | 10,386,073 || 3,290,291 | 2,006,362 |. 5,296,653 
1,584,601 | 10,361,060 |} 4,181,523 | 2,384,296 6,565, 819 
2,171,520 | 12,439,990 |] 5,213,399 | 2,501,599 7,714,998 
2,791,781 | 13,873,686 || 5,170,424 | 2,925,246 8,095, 670 
4,658,890 | 14,525,907 || 5,040,015 | 2,327,508 7,367,523 
7,372,800 | 15,062,157 || 5,557,072 | 2,554,591 8,111, 663 


UII ys UL Ae ri 9,678,539 5,112,932 | 14,791,471 5, 423, 302 2,095,009 7,518,311 
DEG Pe Rea. ales. trolcia Wace cree 12,400, 145 5,991,612 | 17,391,757 5,798,773 2,319, 286 8,118,059 
EP rer ais) cteciaicichoistas ors 2 © 22,510, 156 4,509,658 | 27,019,814 7,422,772 4,085, 227 11,507,999 
ROL Se rccie ts ocean Wee 17,704, 165 7,905,117 | 25,609,282 9,746,998 5,129,505 14, 876, 503 
Dai. 25 ee eee oe ee 15,522, 859 7,980,671 | 23,503,530 |] 14,238,189 6,503, 851 20,742,040 
SUS SSS a ee ee 19,885,368 | 28,525,140 | 48,410,508 || 15,395, 237 9,456, 875 24, 852,112 
BMC rsd vs cause sce es 24,130,552 | 38,478,641 | 62,609,193 || 18,327,596 8,565, 268 26, 892, 864 
LIMES aoe eo, See 14,460,079 | 17,150,633 | 31,610,712 || 13,630, 850 5, 668, 806 19, 299, 656 
dian ve Oe Gy a 18,255,779 | 17,403,265 | 35,659,044 || 13,149,149 6, 877, 142 20,026, 291 
UO be 20,263,127 | 19,817,749 | 40,080,876 || 15,204,709 8,506, 653 23,711,362 
TT eee ee ee a 
1 Nine months. 2 Unrevised figures. 
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24. Values of Exports (domestic and foreign) to the British and Foreign West Indies, 
by Countries, during the fiscal years 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
Countries. 
: Exports, Exports, Exports, Exports, Exports, Exports, 
domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bermugay aarccree eer eke 989, 113 28,364 1,078,372 29,521 1,424,596 34, 606 
British Gurana. epee ee 2,298,105 26,349 2,082,684 25,386 2,528,960 41, 256 
British Honduras......5.... 150, 964 Toll 254,623 1,045 349,471 4,801 
British West Indies— 
iBarbadostecnsnceae hice 1,377,984 17,273 1,271,950 28, 133 1,769, 811 29,343 
JAM Alay eee tere 2,214, 164 32,268 2,805,012 17,323 3,132,042 20,305 
Trinidad and Tobago.....| 4,548,535 31,248 3,439,091 42,740 3,447,013 26,580 
Other B.W. Indies........ 1,829,798 85,374 2,016, 792 56,477 2,702, 846 85,538 
Total, British West 
Indian Colonies... .| 13,408,663 222,187 | 12,948,524 200,625 | 15,354,739 242,429 
Oubainc man ee 8,974,432 13,670 5,069, 166 25,755 6,776, 605 4,413 
American Virgin Islands?... Poe Pae Rs) 12 Deh) 5 2,145 - 
French West Indies......... 66, 082 22 118, 124 21 63,436 - 
Dutch West Indies.......... 45, 433 49 60, 898 22 29,521 713 
Diurtcehy Guianays secrete es 127,509 38 137,342 280 108, 157 300 
Hrench Guiana: c 841 - 910 - - - 
1B Riis eee cee pha oe eee 71,967 - 214, 267 - 401, 659 = 
IPOTtosRGOa de heee eee 1,301,979 = 1,078,982 375 692, 663 10 
SanvouwWoming Ou cmemen wen. 64,497 - 168, 222 - 298, 252 = 
Total, Foreign West 
IndiSape rs neretercadcs 5,655,015 13,791 6, 850, 684 26, 458 8,372,438 5,436 
Total Exports to the 
British and Foreign West 
MiG iesineerys race oer 19,063, 678 235,978 | 19,799,208 227,083 | 23,727,177 247,865 


1 Unrevised figures. 


2 Formerly Danish West Indies. 


25.—Values of Imports entered for home consumption (dutiable and free) from the 
British and Foreign West Indies, by Countries, during the fiscal years 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924.1 
Countries. === 
Imports, Imports, Imports, Imports, Imports, Imports, 
dutiable. free. dutiable. free. dutiable. free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bermudas eke pees cae 39,796 60,090 19,587 75,212 16,570 34,964 
BritishaGuiana esc soe 6,150,199 16,465 5,661,090 8,381 6,190,490 31,351 
British: EHondunass... 2.0.5 171 79,585 404 66, 809 2,359 168, 102 
British West Indies— 
Bart DAC Ossatic teem acer 1,517,214 1,477,345 2,004, 626 2,112,390 4,410,044 2,610,371 
A EVOKE aeeetn er oad Seon 2,075,019 140,512 4,086,509 146, 686 3,162,683 126,795 
Trinidad and Tobago.....| 1,381,050 297,608 1, 832,920 278,382 1,180,623 279,025 
Other B.W. Indies........ 901,900 323,125 1,492, 236 470, 547 1,787,083 264, 065 
Total, British West 
Indian Colonies....| 12,065,349 2,394,730 | 15,097,372 3,158,407 | 16,749, 852 3,514, 673 
Cuba... ce ee ee ee 12,328, 872 718,696 | 10,427,455 782,465 9,618, 247 1,162, 800 
American Virgin Islands?.. . = = ~ - 52 - 
DutchiGurangeeeer ree - - 411 82 - - 
Dutch West Indies.......... - - - - = 829 
avi. es, hae ee een 42,050 - 234, 551 - 161, 250 - 
POrtosRicO. nee eeeeeee 5 100 106 652 922 > 
Santo Domingo............. 4,065, 870 40 5,955, 814 829 8,800,060 - 
Total, Foreign West 
Tridies Sy aeeen sane 16,431,797 718,836 | 16,618,337 784,028 | 18,580,531 1,163,634 
Total Imports from the 
British and Foreign West 
AN ACS ee see Ne ee 28,497,146 | 3,113,566 | 31,715,709 | 3,942,435 | 35,330,383 4,678,307 


1 Unrevised figures. 


2 Formerly Danish West Indies. 
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5.—Statistics of United Kingdom Import Trade in Food 
Commodities. 


About four-fifths of the total value of Canadian trade is transacted with the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The former country is the greatest 
customer for our surplus animal and agricultural products, though in the British 
market Canadian food products meet on equal terms the competition of the world. 
In Table 26 are given statistics for the five calendar years 1919 to 1923 inclusive, of 
British imports of animal and agricultural food products by the countries whence 
they are imported. The figures given in the table make it possible for the enquirer 
’ to investigate the rise or decline of the Canadian exports of each of the commodities 
under consideration in comparison with those of other countries and with the total. 


26.— Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during the 


five calendar years, 1919-1923. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.863.) 
Imports by Countries. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Live Cattle1— 
Wmnited (States: c.co-.cliecs oes ee ses No. = = 34, 878 29,594 16,532 
$ = = 7,395,752 4,926,799 2,555,744 
(CAMACHO re 8 No. = - 31,792 19,959 45,417 
$ = 6,017,663 2,884, 649 6,118,080 
OEE r COUNLTICS 0c. lec teen eee oak No. - - 4 4 522,446 
$ - - 58 306} 46,139,412 
otal een ase ae cor va No. = 66,674 49,557 584,395 
$ 13,418,473) 7,811,754) 54,813,485 
Live Sheep!— 
ECO MS CALOS ek ance ean ere oe No. - ~ 8,648 - 6, 800 
3 = +5 188,457 = 115, 032 
(CIITA CEB H atk on yee BRD ROP MeO No. - - 2,056 - 201 
$ - - 45,751 - 2,433 
MEET COUNLTICS 655.00 nec cn eds ss No. - = - - 365, 454 
$ - - - - 5,081,370 
OCA ney ooca crit meets No. = - 10,704 - 372,455 
$ 234, 208 5,198,835 
Butter— 
LUGS, 6 od ects An ene SES Nene cwt 6,954 19,308 65,211 117, 274 2 
$ 426, 359 1,365, 849 3,458,521 5,340, 047 2) 
SC CLOT OR ietre etre ies ge eee ara nth clay oo ewt = 4 808 16,554 39, 202 
$ - 214 40,014 850, 737 1, 838,578 
BU OUMIOU KS Me ee nein ene gae 5 ewt 290,291 817, 268 1,250,176 1,423,796 1, 862, 295 
$ 19,212,797) 57,245,846} 73,411,744) 67,985,790} 81,918,264 
BNAUBETIANCS te a.crersse sl cajacucena ns ewt. 1,641 102,567 63,065 78,615 174, 493 
$ 101, 285 7,706,279 3,621,992 3,457, 274 6, 694, 757 
PAGCOR TE Met atria lerotiale ier esettaete cwt 2 8,734 542 21,157, 94,389 
$ 78 586, 136 30,095 845,900 2,877,027 
MUMITCOUSCALOS aac oe veneered a cielas cwt. 216,495 37, 261 1,888 34,354 10,578 
$ 13, 368, 285 2,711,473 54,312 1,686,903) 480, 811 
PATON DINA ES ocheiis eS seo eta sieeetn «ce cwt 265,675 138, 862 401, 354 356, 158 491, 256 
$ 16,275,170 9,921,157) 24,416,232) 138,293,018) 19,218,281 
ENSUE EW seeds ie SR a aR eR cwt. 417,371 227,542 964, 226 931,179 509,191 
$ 25,555,723) 15,974,230) 55,867,513] 34,050,499} 21,942,641 
EW ELERANC sane cence ieee s cewt. 318, 872 275,406 709,381 1,103,444 1,130,765 
$ 19,030,769] 18,630,963} 41,337,773] 45,458,088] 49,668,270 
“CECT G big. hi 9 Aaa cata Sa RN eM iar cwt. 08,000 32,140 43,138 154, 532 39, 834 
$ 2,032,261 2,322,617 2,578,633 7,449,737 1,686, 037 
TOTHEMCOUNELICS. 0.0. vcciccccstceess ewt 9,566 43,111 24,187 31,498 773, 294 
$ 622,150 2,859, 809 1,237,580 1,184,284] 29,510,717 
428) IE tes eG SS en cewt. 1,560, 204 1,702,203 3,523,976 4,268,561 5,125, 297 
$ 96,624,877) 119,324,573) 206,054,409) 181,518,942) 215,835,386 
1 For food, 


2 Included with other countries. 


Nore.—Throughout this table the ewt. is the long ewt. of 112 lbs.; for eggs the great hundred =120. 
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26.— Quantities and Walues of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries “whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1919-1923—con. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.863.) 
Imports by Countries. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Cheese— 
Netherlands? e.cc.anaceoste ete ewt 79,217 112,196 128,032 175,761 208, 023 
$ 3,252,340 8,524,411 3,742,253 3,605,986 4,261,924 
TENG ORE eres svareielegs era ees Sees elereiate cewt 1,279 9,324 4,406 14,776 1 
$ 45,455 373,303 156, 473 377,585 1 
Switzerland aycseesemees ees cewt. 190 14,907 10, 209 26,660 1 
$ 22,319 526,384 514, 056 1, 064, 267 1 
bal lig caer apc crstore Meares rato leas cwt. 180 951 7,226 40, 256 104,976 
$ 17,174 93,547 301,334} 1,448,322) 3,561,903 
United States inac.uescmas cccetace cewt. 16,169 73,344 49,063 21,998 42,597 
$ 608, 952 2,525,692 1,497,906 482,953 1,131,914 
INewi Zealand wydessince athens. ewt 1, 239, 553 1, 260, 642 1,302,490 1, 294, 295 1,368,654 
$ 41,148,635} 45,162,185) 42,472,612) 28,623,052) 36,536,554 
MUS tralia erate sels eiicesisic ote cwt. 112,736 63,279 83, 622 99,720 40,370 . 
$ 4,043,884| 2,505,958] 2,442,639} 2,112,707) 1,199,964 
Gand darsen trees ces tats noe Ene ewt. 647, 212 1,129, 758 1,195,661 949,042 1,001, 492 
$ 23,821,058] 42,897,379] 82,445,307} 21,868,381] 25,716,464 
Other Counbries:;.c..sceeew cecle cies ewt. 21,714 85, 859 36, 756 36, 837 75,142 
$ 870,534] 2,809,678) 1,338,822 952,461 1,903, 894 
Total ccicwccewu tee eee ewt. 2,118,250 2,750,260) 2,817,465) 2,659,345) 2,841,254 
$ 73,830,351] 100,418,537] 84,906,402) 60,530,714) 73,412,618 j 
Eges— \ 
Gat Ve acter Vetter irs erway eis gt. hunds - ~ 432,491 73,194 1 ; 
$ - - 1,894,155 228,276 1 es: 
DWEU CH io arith hele sneces et. hunds - 45,461 190,786 43,269 1 4 
$ - 401, 592 821,586 187,722 a 
Wenmarkst ene: sc tetnans gt. hunds 1,638,067 3,939,437 4,735,275 5; (04,000 6, 757, 300 
$ 13,510,431) 34,224,139! 26,549,482) 27,472,173} 26,700,110 
INetheriandau.. one siidescietc gt. hunds 620 48,474 505, 493 650, 200 1,435,392 
$ 5,743 358,906 2,792,513 2,780, 215 5, 234,046 ; 
WET AN CO aercte ni nosh bores ayers aiake gt. hunds 6,584 15, 160 53,546 ~ 319,080 1,337,724 ‘ 
$ 34,383 120, 869 276, 392 951,395 3, 809,486 F 
(CBing i eh tise iteioeae eine gt. hunds 272,585 731,334 468, 233 1,057, 086 1,113,024 ‘ 
$ 1,682,344} 4,013,053} 2,250,308} 3,109,927] 3,133,822 
HOF 29 0} Necks a OPPO GOTT IG et. hunds 758,728 556, 740 642,000} 1,259,590} 1,209,332 4 
$ 4,529,280] 2,858,923} 2,473,513) 3,663,953) 3,059,206 ; 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State?....gt. hunds - - 648, 342 460, 474 419, 844 i's 
$ - - 2,916,749) 1,554,102} 1,192,323 
Wana da: Sita cance wesc gt. hunds 1,476, 962 807,281 684, 480 495,729 377,759 + 
$ 10, 854, 720 7,197,474 3, 835, 269 2,183,070 1,574, 702 Ms 
United (Stabesscc.asisctitene et. hunds 1,408, 606 331,185 221, 889 337,301 242,441 
$ 10,731, 448 2,692,294 1,232,619 1,410,399 974,058 
Othercountries...,.+.<<s-4- gt. hunds 82,243 576, 253 1,974,969 SpzolelaL 7,155, 872 
$ 569, 838 4,366,684} 10,417,110) 11,460,143} 21,578,566 % 
Totaly iccce sacs gt. hunds 5,644,395 7,060,508) 10,557,504) 13,661,671) 20,048,688 t 
$ 41,918,187! 56,304,111) 55,459,696) 55,001,130) 67,256,321 ; 
t 
Bacon— 
Ohing bot acern ceee econo ewt. 258, 271 28,265 14, 535 ~ t 
$ 11, 037,327 1,191,477 349,329 - 1 
Wedel asaepeniendeeneiieeceoae ms cwt. - 4,515 154,595 132,605 1 
$ = 184, 734 6,535,422 4,400,912 1 
Denmark uacsaae yanaatne aoe ewt 6, 644 704,075} 1,849,885} 2,363,736] 3,530,561 
$ 320,241] 35,606,334] 82,392,686] 81,081,665} 95,562,664 
Netherlands serus cc :erea tense cwt. - 4,152 258, 741 155, 339 ~ 
e $ - 185,060] 11,796,532] 5,140,329 - 
WWntted) Sta testcase sorcacrcaecte ewt 5,893,514 3,362, 264 2,509,379 2,463,368 2,828,662 
$ 253,625,769] 143,343,284) 79,165,420} 59,287,753) 56,011,746 
CANS A yi Seccesenitaeys tee ete cwt. 2,094, 248 1,493,008 844,024 737,273 834, 284 
$ 91,886,244! 63,893,182) 30,256,456] 21,033,655) 18,719,964 : 
Other.countries.....-..++cssss+ ee cwt 28,521 15,351 46,429 79,831 599, 643 4 
$ 1,277, 758 718, 611 1,341,424) 1,480,635) 15,507,828 
Motals cc cwenant. cee cwt. 8,281,198} 5,611,630) 5,677,588) 5,932,152) 7,793,150 
$ 358, 147,339' 245,121,682) 211,837, 269' 172,915, 265 185, 9 802, 205 


1Included with other couritries. 


2Or Jugo-Slavia. 
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26.—_Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1919-1923—con. 


1Included with other countries. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.863.) 
Imports by Countries. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 
Hams— 
BDTEEC > CALE 5 esis a's. oleate s ewt 1,718,363 283,591 1,020,718 1,320,559 1,620,312 
$ 74,286,630) 12,646,652) 36,365,996] 38,484,189] 37,687,574 
(CEE G ERA Rise hen ae as a ewt. 74,762 25,776 93,906 96,370 114,308 
$ 3,179,997 1,153,760 3,194, 884 2,881, 154 2,643,048 
OEHet COUNLLIES J.0)s. gece a ekie ans ewt 20,029 14,984 12,663 16,313 12,471 
$ 836, 565 662, 256 428, 242 416,771 345,329 
MPOtalies Abe. cear eeetae.s ewt. 1,813,154 $24,351; 1,127,287) 1,433,242) 1,747,091 
ee $ 78,303,192} 14,462,668} 39,989,122) 41,782,115} 40,675,951 
ard— 
MOTE CCU SLATES eetcreseterciespercisforotaiserars cewt. 1, 833, 685 1,149,600 1,990,380 2,093,520 2,075, 680 
: $ 77,517,561} 50,512,890) 44,558,894] 33,946,639] 32,946,798 
LOICYG ES Ata ae ee ewt 79, 292 125, 260 100, 480 79,660 1 
$ 3,355, 046 5,354,628 1,852, 891 1,307, 654 1 
ES TAZ eee er eins Neier treme tei dia(a%s cwt 38,416 1, 840 53,120 640 1 
$ 1,456, 652 53,144 1,544,325 6, 813 1 
(elo aT ea throb AS + SRT oa a a cwt. 158,354 148,500 82,200 2,220 1 
$ 5,887,085] 5,368,430) 1,781,351 31, 580 1 
Other countries.2%5.....0ceresees cewt. 68,583 26,300 49,740 123,300 360,460 
$ 2,659,531 970, 802 1,184,614 1,955,578 5,789,449 
Motalipe: Zhosendot shes oh ewt 2,178,330} 1,446,500) 2,275,920} 2,299,340) 2,436,140 
ee $ 90,875,875) 62,259,894] 50,922,075| 37,248,264) 38,736,247 
eat— 
Waited States srs csccckue does ewt. 31,769,300) 45,422,300} 36,065,002} 37,261,900) 31,921,944 
$ 150,386, 881} 339,878,783] 153,412,206] 109,450,545} 83,116,394 
REEMA Ot srore ic fay Bray 0 fava ola arse se cwt. - 2,420,500 1,299, 600 = 1 
$ = 17,531,485 6,101,014 - 1 
(CUNT, Sateen. Rut aN REE 9 itis “core ewt. - 330, 000 538, 400 = 1 
$ - D baDs T42\n 2. O8e, 790 - 1 
FATHOM TING fare si latatie sins ween ee ee cewt. 6,819,100] 30,830,800 4,186,460} 18,804,200) 21,025,744 
$ 30,921,175] 186,708,148) 17,726,629} 56,584,349] 53,555,949 
JESS Fev 1 Bio ity weeks eee ene roe cwt. 100 20,000 2,660, 200 487,600} 12,521,310 
$ 180 170,333} 13,465, 453 1,446,660) 32,794,948 
re Ve oe edible bon. ebm Geto cwt. - - 617, 800 = 1 
$ = - 2,643,379 = 1 
(CUUTGS Sete: ete Mey ie iea Cae ond cwt = - 323,000 - 1 
$ - - 1,340, 095 = 1 
PAMISURALIG. Aha AN. os csc. fre cn tos cwt. 14,952,700} 19,966,100} 20,108,715} 16,334,997 4,654, 220 
$ 6,301,968} 90,695,044) 86,544,532) 49,;959,185) 12,640,451 
Cama d ay, ek Wetie Bice Saad dots cwt. 17,864,900} 10,189,400} 14,589,320} 22,909,800) 28,486,785 
$ 85,212,043) 75,831,651] 59,453,988] 67,110,039] 73,971,138 
Other countries.4....%....2 2. ewt 36, 900 149, 226 90, 297 581,137 2,311,620 
$ 167,297 848,451 345, 105 1,580,912 Door oto 
otal sane cee 3 ao eh cwt 71, 443,000) 109,328,326] 80,478,794) 96,379,634) 100,929,623 
ee $ 332,989,544} 714,199,637) 343,616,197] 286,131,690] 261,812, 456 
arley— ; 
PAMISUDAULIGIG eee tikenehe tc ied eb alss cwt. 7,200 230,000 486, 292 371, 829 1 
$ 37, 858 1,454,681 2,107,272 1,038,585 1 
TN TOTEIS PU S8 oo inotcs tee eetetsy eae ae ewt 290,500 - 581,200 30,900 1 
$ 1,638, 169 - 1,477, 866 62,498 1 
inited Statesys gtacec asics obe os cwt. 10,793, 200 6,227,400 8,587,000 5,921,300 6, 228, 600 
$ 57,764,476] 36,765,166} 29,949,350} 13,855,176} 14,207,771 
MORTEM cei, RL. cists 2 a tele Io cewt. 351,300 _ 867,700 769, 960 450, 200 826,700 
$ 1,904,935 5,435,444 2,471,474 1,156, 553 2,145,553 
MEDOOUING st ese dis oioo daieltis noleerewiare ewt. 221,500 419,000 57,600 25, 200 1 
$ 1,090,971 2,054,112 137,610 51,674 1 
iSM St itsl e160 Rp ee ee Oo a ewt. 5,100 = - 37,200 1 
$ 24,625 - - era 1 
“CHATINE  S he aot seat Sat ae cwt. 4, 830, 200 2,691, 200 3,119, 200 2,545, 200 3,008,585 
$ 23,535,150} 14,067,990 9,101,046 5,412,609 5,481,316 
RIOING uA cickals stele oi sivalSieleiels:e cewt. - 1,442, 800 982,500 1,544,000 1,891,040 
$ - 6,570,078} 2,780,171) 3,247,716] 3,541,595 
ETO UE AANA, sats tas cat ose iees cwt. - 260, 800 446,600 1, 200 1 
$ - 1,349, 892 1,130,678 2,131 1 
Mthoricountries. j... <5. 02s60a ae cwt. 144,900 528, 800 882,300) 1,776,046] 6,188,955 
$ 818,880) 2,665,702) 2,137,521) 4,653,122) 12,754,034 
PEORAMBasct aS ccaeys cise esas cwt. | 16,643,900) 12,667,700) 15,812,652) 12,703,275) 18,143,880 
$ 86,805,064\ 70,363,065' 51,242,988! 29,557,778 38,130,250 
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26.— Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1919-1923—con. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.863.) 
Imports by Countries. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Oats— 
nied! Statest anak ceseen een ewt. 2,956,421 194, 600 434, 800 2,957, 500 1,721,450 
$ 14,516,099 941,792 1,220,745 6,494,610 3,702, 808 
@hisleric.5, hae gee eee cwt. 528, 000 27,900 484, 200 265, 000 1 
$ 2,793,102 117,422 1, 268,778 625,810 1 
ATP ONGINA. Sete eet. Ace eee Ee cwt. 1,069, 700 4,676, 200 3, 231,540 2,164,720 3,361,520 
$ 9,939,407] 20,995,131 7, 856, 260 4,803,158 6,407,799. 
CSNddS. ey peers CLR ee er cwt. 940, 500 697, 500 3,591, 800 3,328,920 3,002, 103 
$ 4,397,715 3,227, 884 9, 254, 186 7,838,905 6,482,035. 
@ther countriess.-.ins..2) enone cwt. 216, 800 533, 200 614, 496 640, 762 1,677,582 
$ 1,076,935 2,247,281 1,827,088 1,479,121 3,579,375 
Total eee tie eto ees ewt 6,711, 421 6,101, 600 8,356,836 9,356, 902 9,762,655 
$ 32,723,258] 27,412,576| 21,427,057) 21,233,272) 20,172,017 
Peas, whole— 
Canadare. epetrit ts isco ae aes ewt 37,756 12,620 10,948 17,193 17,089 
$ 429,172 202,935 150,613 136,461 111,171 
Netherlandsty fc. .in.cemeeee ee ewt 6,445 41,306 337, 937 449 369 1 
$ 82,169 362,650 2,395, 587 3,075, 787 1 
Japaneses eer eens ee os ewt 541,140 191,380 296, 160 231,383 428, 708. 
$ 6, 825, 690 1,543,161 2,042,443 2,036, 457 2,662, 129 
Britishvlndiges sees. aes ewt 12,960 100 - 55,990 755,119: 
$ 170,528 1,587 = 147,908 1,770,172 
New Zcaland sy ncaa toe nae ewt 171,580 86, 630 94, 877 92,154 156,797 
$ 1,645, 386 858,621 692,736 596, 293 802, 669: 
Unitted-Statesi 2s5.ac.6s. eee ewt 83, 280. 36, 384 62,414 30,095 1 
$ 1, 253, 639 751,618 518,193 332, 583 1 
PNUSUrall ia: Sars cee eee ewt 81,350 38,180 103,976 87,810 1 
$ -772,472 315, 228 564,188 464, 553 1 
Gling Wyk Sate se ccnup nates Hee cewt. 155,900 114, 420 280,290 111,910 1 
z $ 940,673 689,782 988, 901 310,742 1 
Other countriesig¢..o.0.«.6 one ewt. 42,980 50,700 84,714 170,091 620, 243: 
$ 431,088 339, 353 397,398 701,476 3,653,032 
Totalt ac eee ewt 1,133,391 571, 720 1,271,318 1,245,995) 1,977,956 
$ 12,550,817 5,064,935 7,750,059 7,802, 259 9,009,192. 
Corn— 
Brazil Serre oe ee Gate ee eek ewt. 89, 800 64, 000 175,400 68, 400 2 
$ 427,605 242, 842 426,763 129, 658 1 
UnitediStatest 25... neon ee cwt. 871, 700 1,632,000 6,733,600} 14,746,100 5,400, 700- 
i $ 3,318,088 7,109,776] 16,861,316] 27,353,392] 10,966,985 
PATONG), chop ah ete orale ae ae cwt. 13,914,800} 29,237,100} 15,827,600) 12,838,880) 19,798,040: 
$ 54,251,804) 114,401,015} 38,431,458] 27,030,026) 39,634,377 
Canndar cer macs ieee cwt. 188, 600 343, 500 5,789, 200 5, 664, 425 805, 700 
$ 1,062,335 1,604,428) 13,251,890} 10,822,090 1,669,408 
Ds Adrican( Brivis) hanes eee meet cewt. 1,400,700 430, 700 4, 253,583 2,754, 157 1 
i $ 6,191, 836 1,757,665] 10,201,448 5, 459, 967 1 
India (British) ese ce eerie ewt. - 2,400 51,900 60, 800 W 
$ - 12, 167 122,557 124, 212 1 
Other Br. Possessions............ ewt 44,500 26,360 122, 800 133, 600 1 
$ 227,716 105, 680 304, 761 251,650 1 
Rumania sc, eases secs aoe ete eee cwt. = 1,691, 100 3,173, 700 509 , 000 1,423,540 
$ = 6, 253, 462 8,726,780 1,089, 195 2,881, 261 
Other-countrics 4-6 teeee cwt 350, 800 412,900 629,500 424,740 7,108, 163 
$ 1,301,176 1,719, 637 1,443, 546 845,929) 14,288,908 
Totalfuet. So eos eee ewt. | 16,860,900} 33,840,060) 36,757,283) 37,200,102| 34,536,143 
$ 66,780,560) 133,206,672) 89,770,519) 73,106,118) 69,440,939 
Flour, wheat— 
United Statesmrete rece. eeeae ae ewt. | 10,274,070} 5,837,400) 7,900,742) 4,576,701 3,838,716 
, $ 72,629,247) 52,911,665} 45,790,082) 17,826,439} 13,410,865 
Australian: art pene arr seas cewt. 1,577,000 1,481, 200 1,380, 700 1,771, 830 1,785, 369 
$ 11,144,136} 11,318,514 7,920, 140 6, 706, 637 5,917,229 
Canada. awe ce ne oe cwt. 5,566, 100 2,318,601 5, 866,019 6,596, 440 5,580,511 
A $ 39,530,936] 21,478,717} 34,683,492] 25,850,317} 19,371,809 
DINE ee Jace, Sin meee ere cwt. 190, 700 2,067, 600 407,210 Gat 1 
$ 1,302,729! 15,856,296 3,044,635 - 1 


1 Included with other countries. 
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26.— Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1919-1923—concluded. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.862.) 
Imports by Countries. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Flour, wheat—concluded. 
FAD ENT ie se Bas AONE URNS PACA sees ewt. 31, 200 1,100 2,000 - 2 
$ 214, 323 7,446 9,534 - 2 
STIGP ETE no dee ac ae ee ewt = = 81, 200 - 2 
$ = = 491,407 - 2 
VED ET COUNDPICS..c ik sisieisisis.<leid cto, «1 cwt. 72,000 263, 839 203, 184 529,750 513, 869 
$ 394, 283 1,824,470 838, 965 1,552,359 1, 245,983 
otal yee eee cee ewt 17,711,070) 11,969,740) 15,841,055) 13,474,721) 11,718,465 
$ 125, 215,654) 103,397,108} 92,778,255) 51,935,753} 39,945,386 
Oatmeal— 
Meds States genic cus has qc ewt. 332,763 66, 023 135,050 169, 432 = 
' $ 2,553,769 514, 275 848, 586 654, 620 - 
\COMVAGINS RES Ak onan ee poe emis ewt. 219,618 86, 368 193,950 99, 827 - 
$ 1,652, 861 685, 416 1,013,449 412,163 - 
Over CountTiessa4 jaeseeckda oe 3 ewt. 4,376 2,421 1,074 SEDO - 
$ 35, 064 17, 807 6, 892 8, 239 - 
Motals: anna cits ae cwt. 556, 757 154,812 330,074 272,816 3 
$ 4,241,694 1,217,498 1,868,927 1,075,022 3 
Rolled oats1— 
miteduS tatesaas sch ve siicea sale sect cewt. 653, 383 258; 947 205, 142 288,980 = 
$ 5,653,612 2,435,314 1,495,317 1,523,423 - 
Wann dat ee sen. Mee ee te ewt. 161,444 253 , 845 304,181 255,090 = 
$ 1,367,937 2,693, 062 2,468, 763 1,734, 753 - 
Other countries... eo. cece ee cwt 1,067 10,380 8,550 18,166 - 
$ 8,088 80, 928 45,216 78,173 ~ 
Wotalies. Que See ewt 815,894 523,172 517,873 562, 236 3 
$ 7,029,637 5,209,304; 4,009,296) 3,336,348 3 


1 Including other oat products in 1920 and 1921. 


2 Included with other countries. 


3 Not available; total oat products were 853,293 cwt., value $3,908,843. 


Ii.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


1.—Interprovincial Trade. 


Canada may be divided, according to Professor James Mavor, into the follow- 
ing five economic regions, each deriving its specific character from the predominant 
occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region comprising the river 
valley and the gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
terms, the Maritime Provinces almost as a whole, the northern part of the province 
of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava) and a portion of northern 
Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the north bank of the St. 
‘Lawrence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian borders. 

3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 


the Rocky Mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 
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4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of the Yukon Territory. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of 
Labrador to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely 
inhabited by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their 
own support, for exchange with the fur-trading companies and with individual 
whalers and traders who visit some parts of the region. 


In addition, a division may be made between the industrial areas of Ontario 
and those of Quebec and the Maritime provinces by which the southern Ontario 
region is separated from the eastern areas and a division made between the English- 
speaking, unionized labour forces and the larger manufacturing units of the former 
and the largely-French, less highly organized labouring community and the gener- 
ally smaller manufactures of Quebec and New Brunswick. 


Great differences are apparent between the products of these various regions; 
even the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those 
of British Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met 
to a great extent by the exchange between regions of the products of one for those 
of another. 


Internal trade in Canada had its basis many years before Confederation in 
the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and Ontario for the fisheries 
and agricultural products of the Maritimes. It had been thought that the coal 
fields of Nova Scotia would furnish sufficient fuel for the needs of all the eastern 
part of the Dominion (bringing in return the products of the inland provinces), a 
trade which, if not entirely, has nevertheless been partly consummated. Later, 
the manufactures of Ontario and Quebec found markets from one end of the Domin- 
ion to the other, bringing back in exchange the farm, mineral and other products 
required by large urban communities and produced for exchange principally in 
western and northern regions. <A further stimulus to the trade between east and 
west over the barren areas north of lake Superior may result from the recently 
increased production of the Alberta coal fields. 


Thus, while many of the smaller communities and areas, like the primitive | 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion and so between provinces just as it has 
been between the nations of the world. 


A monthly traffie report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing, for each province ~ 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, 
divided into 70 classes of commodities. The data also show the quantity of each 
class that originated and terminated in each province. The reports are of use in 
computing the imports and exports of each province for each of the 70 classes of 
commodities. For example, if the total tonnage unloaded in Alberta during 1923, 
as shown in Table 27, is deducted from the loaded tonnage, the remainder of 
4,724,868 tons represents the net exports from Alberta for the year 1923. The 
comparative figure for 1922 was 3,697,147 tons. These statistics show rail traffic 
only, a limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of 
provinces favoured with facilities for water transportation. 
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Statements similar to that in Table 27 may thus be compiled for any of the 
70 commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade 
by rail in these commodities. 


27.—Railway Traffic Movement of Principal Commodities in Canada and its Provinces, 
in tons, for the calendar years 1922 and 1923. 


Originating in Canada | Received from foreign Total freight 
or specified province. connections. carried. 
Provinces. 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 102,536 95, 263 - = 102,536 95,263 
Nova Scotia 5,588,797 6,502,523 82,502 23,718 5,621, 299 6,526, 241 
New Brunswick... 2,214,018 2,425,470 321, 465 349, 279 2,535,483 2,774,749 
Quebec 10,177,253} 11,678,486 4,073,657 6,238,255} 14,250,910) 17,916,741 
Ontario 19,999,290) 22,770,918] 21,134,670] 27,151,580} 41,133,960) 49,922,498 
Manitoba 5,300, 698 4,745,136 306, 746 330,205 5,607,444 5,075,341 
_ Saskatchewan 7,726,651 8,043, 665 279,437 261, 289 8,006, 088 8,304,954 
IMihee UG AIS Bernie as eee 6,939,778 7,987,487 19,168 34,474 6,958, 946 8,021,961 
British Columbia........... 4,224,148 4,713, 453 413,986] © 406,358 4,638, 134 5,119,811 
Canada............ 62,273,169] 68,962,401) 26,581,631) 34,795,158) 88,854,800) 103,757,559 
Terminating in Canada Delivered to foreign : Total freight 
or specified province. connections. terminating. 
Provinces. 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 170, 116 160,045 - - 170,116 160,045 
Nova Scotia 5,024, 047 5,851, 439 312,978 283,964 5,387; 025 6,135,403 
New Brunswick 1,467,871 1,513, 587 1,375,207 1,585, 712 2,843,078 3,099, 299 
QaG) CVOS LE AER A a Pe 10, 751,586} 13,115,926 7,461,519 7,982,621] 18,213,105] 21,098,547 
MONG atl On aoc o:e 5, 0/s 31,095,488] 38,228,672] 14,180,815} 17,334,312] 45,276,303] 55,562,984 
- Manitoba 4,504, 749 4,411, 242 207,452 212,655 4,712,201 4,623,897 
Saskatchewan 8, 125, 652 3,163,355 489, 699 537, 295 8,615,351 3,700,650 
Alberta. 3,257, 60 3, 295, 733 4,177 1,360 3, 261, 799 8, 297, J93 
British Columbia............ 3,151,467 3,394, 033 1,407,059 1,850, 215 4,558,526 5, 244, 248 
@anadaznicsesesens: 62,548,578] 73,134,032] 25,438,996] 29,788,134] 87,987,484] 102,922,166 


2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 


The Canada Year Book 1922-23 contained on pages 581 to 583 a historical 
summary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and 
sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act. 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year, 1922-1923.'—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the pool fed 
chiefly by the crop of the western inspection division. The wheat crop of 1922 
marketed in the western division during the crop year from September 1, 1922, to 
Aug. 31, 1923, amounted to 376-3 million bushels. Other acquisitions, including 
a carry-over from the previous crop year of 12-8 million bushels, brought the stock 
of the western poo! to a total for the year of 389-1 million bushels. As for distri- 
bution, out of the 295-2 million bushels which were commercially disposed of, the 
shipments to the eastern division of 130-4 million bushels and the direct export to 


See also diagram on page 547. 
84111—35 
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Great Britain of 117 million bushels were the chief items. The direct exports to the 
United States were 12-7 million bushels and to other countries 11-1 million bushels. 
The total shipments from the western pool were thus 271-2 million bushels. The 
all-rail movement eastward from the western division, including shipments to the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William, for grindings, were 20-4 million bushels. 
Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 229-2 million bushels, 
109-2 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 120-0 million to United States 
ports. The shipments to Canadian ports represent an increase of 48-4 p.c. and to 
American ports an increase of 17-6 p.c. over 1921-22. The principal Canadian lake 
ports were Port McNicol, with receipts of 22-1 million bushels by water, Goderich, 
with receipts of 14-4 million bushels by water, and Port Colborne, with total 
receipts of 42-6 million bushels, an increase of 13-1 million bushels over the 
receipts during the previous crop year. Buffalo was of chief importance among 
the United States lake ports in the handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by 
water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 96-5 million bushels. The export of 
wheat through Vancouver, including a small shipment to the United States, was 
17-8 million bushels, as compared with 7-8 million in the previous crop year. 


The wheat used by the milling companies of the western division for the 
manufacture of flour amounted to about 24 million bushels, of which 20-1 million 
bushels were ground into flour for domestic consumption. The seed requirements 
were estimated at 38 million bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop year 
were 5-4 million bushels. 


The eastern pool received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 23-5 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
130-4 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year 


. was 3-2 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the | 


United States, a total stock entering the eastern pool of 157-4 million bushels. The 
distribution included 3-5 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 57 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 12 million 
bushels shipped through the winter port of St. John. In addition, 19-8 million 
bushels were cleared for export to other countries via the United States Atlantic 
ports. The chief of these ports concerned with the movement of Canadian grain 
from both divisions were New York, with shipments of 47-8 million bushels, 
Philadelphia, with 26-1 million and Portland, with 18-4 million. 


Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 12-9 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 174 million bushels, to other 
countries 42-8 million bushels; 86-7 million bushels were shipped via Canadian 
ports and 129-9 million bushels were shipped via United States ports. Total exports 
of wheat from Canada during the crop year amounted to 229-7 million bushels. - 


Table 29 shows for the license years 1919 to 1924 the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and warehouses and their 
total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for the country elevators 
of the West, and by description of elevators for the rest of the country. Tables 30 
and 31 give statistics of the inspection of grain for the fiscal years 1922, 1923 and 
1924 and for 1920-24, and Tables 32 and 33 of the shipment of grain by vessel and 
rail for 1922 and 19238. 

Tables 34 and 35 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at 
public elevators in the East. 


1For further information see the Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, issued by the Tnternal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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28.—_Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
Aug. 31, 1923. 


Items. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax Rye. 
Bush. Bush, Bush. Bush Bush 
1. On hand Sept. 1, 1922— 
in farmers: Hands.co.2. oe ewe oss ee 2,360,300] 11,613,000 645, 200 6,300 78,500 
In public elevators in the East..... 1,683,700 1,089, 189 92,339 14, 484 8,160 
In country elevators, W. Division. 4.657, 202 1,461,009 768,951 89, 620 753,030 
In interior elevators, W. Division. . 88,082 49, 257 5,999 171 2-17 
In public terminals, W. Division... 2,839,631 486,715 273,100 157,756 609,171 
In private terminals, W. Division. . 1,755, 722 336, 207 124,878 82,997 176,691 
loi Hour wa STs os emeecxtetee co ae 2,628, 336 238,196 22,548 - 1,219 
‘Total: semen ee cat omer 16,012,973} 15,273,573 1,933,015 301,328] 1,629,688 
°9. Grop' 1922.04, aencr woerten Bee cease > 399, 786,400) 491,239,000] 71,865,300} 5,008,500) 32,373,400 
3. Shipped in— 
From U.S.A. and other countries. . 417,406 413,872 280 760,844 -1,199 
4. Total annual stock (sum 1, 2 and 3)...| 416,216,779] 506,926,445] 73,798,595 6,070,672] 34,004,287 
5. Shipped out— 
"TO: SA ere cco cece ae oe 12,936, 048 250,759 936,945] 2,320,329 438 , 225 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 
snd U -Szaeports eee ce cee. k 174,011,494] 18,244,178] 11,428,349 1,319 7,896, 653 
To other countries via Canadian 
and. U.S -Asports tame mek Ja. ke « 42,734,272 5, 066, 233 1,476,311 = 1,840,564 
Totale....2.. 2.02 nee os e,) 229,681,814 23,561;170| 13,841,605 2,321,648] 10,175,442 
6. Milled consumption.................-. 40,864, 776 7,030, 666 856,859 1,942, 206 38,500 
Milled export.) ccs. eet eee ee 49,810, 743 2,348,651 - - 2,856 
7. Total disposed of commercially (sur 
Fh ANNGLIG)E ake incr tolere eke ea 320,357,333] 32,935,487] 14,698,464 4,263,854] 10,216,798 
82) Used. for seed 4.25444 whe + ete 89,782,265] 34,324,602 5,630, 126 316,369 2,178,830 
9. Instore Aug. 31, 1928— 
In farmers’ hanGs%..J.c--2.06-s-ee 1,440,900] 16,788,000 1,176,900 2,800 110,200 
In public elevators in the East..... 1,059, 275 1,468, 696 930,457 = 1, 226, 236 
In country elevators, W. Division. 2,376, 734 1,418,017 434, 65& 38,416 288 , 574 
In interior terminals, W. Division. 13,821 177,708 1,604 1,462 8,740 
In Vancouver Harbour Commis- 
Slons levator: week. ean 115,065 4,194 - = - 
In public terminals, W. Division... 1,048, 509 210,807 199, 65& 109,420 797,563 
In private terminals, W. Division. 442,516 804, 384 104, 737 40,447 197,485 
Invilour milise 2. eases eee 2,440,301 607,014 32,314 = 1,980 
otaly sacs ss cede Ce 8,932,118] 20,978,817 2,880, 32& 192,545 2,630, 728 
10. Total accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9)..| 369,071,716] 88,238,906] 23,208,918 4,772,768] 15,026,356 
11. Loss in'ieleaning’= sae can. eee 8,995, 194 540, 36° 948,621 587,497 602,145 
12. Grain not merchantable............. 9,799,000} 38,670,006 2,155,959 150, 255 971, 202 
13. Balance—fed on farms or otherwise 
consumed in and moved out of 
Canada through otherchannels....} 28,350,869] 379,477,176] . 47,485,097 560,152! 17,404,584 
142 Total (sum s0 to 18)ege.. esac ee es 416, 216,779] 506,926,445) 73,798,595 6,070,672] 34,004, 287 
15; Amount inspectedsne-os eee eee net 298,694,324] 50,769,146] 19,091,135] 3,631,500) 12,148,713 
16. Percent of crop inspected........... 74-71 10:33 26-56 72-50 37-52 
17. Percent of commercial grain inspectec 80-93 57-56 82-28 - 80-85 
18. Commercial] grain from season’s cro} 
(Qs 7-13) Fae Sela reaches 312,859,072} 38,185,266} 15,639,013 -| 11,216,639 
19. Per cent of crop for commercial grair 
(per cent line 18 of line 2)........ 78-25 7-77 21-76 - 34-64 
20,2 Valuconcrop: soc: samen eee ree $] 339,419,000] 185,455,000) 33,335,300) 8,638,900] 18,703,200 
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29.—_Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 
1919-1924. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN MANITOBA. 


Sta- Ele- | Ware- A Sta- Ele- | Ware- : 
Years. tions. | vators. | houses. Capacity. Years. tions. | vators.| houses. Capacity. 
No. No. No. Bushels. No. No. No. Bushels. 

140) Rie ea 371 702 - 22,926,300 || 1922....... 386 701 - 22,159,100 

1920 2. 379 695 - 23,024,500) || 1923.06... 385 696 - 21,970,100 

OPN SO iese 380 692 - 22,073,600 || 1924....... 387 684 - 21,353,600 

COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN SASKATCHEWAN. 

1) 753 2,160 - 67,331,664 || 1922....... 782 2,224 - 70,181,320 

LODO ia vs 753 2,165 - 68,058,470 || 1923....... 797 2,304 - 72,542,320 

iL baa ae 767 2,184 - 68,867,020 || 1924....... 829 2,433 - 76,199,020 

COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN ALBERTA. 

1) ea 314 830 - 82,148,000 || 1922....... 357 915 - 36,092,000 

WO2O ees: 334 853 - 33,462,000 |} 1923....... 370 936 - 36,854,000 

(Oy eee 350 897 - 35, 716,000 |) 1924. ...... 378 948 - 36,262,000 

COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

POLO os: 8 13 - 613,000 || 1922....... ‘4 12 - 541,000 

O20 ets ft 13 - 561,000 || 19238....... 5 12 - 541,000 

(4 ae 7 12 - 517,000 || 1924....... 5 5 - 104,000 

ONTARIO COUNTRY AND MILLING ELEVATORS. 

TODO) cued 2 4 - 1,840,000 2 4 - 1,840,000 

O20. 2 4 - 1,840,000 2 4 - 1,840,000 

[RPA ea 2 4 - 1,840,000 i 1 - 40,000 
TOTAL OF COUNTRY ELEVATORS. 

BOLO a aees 1,446 3,705 =a 123,018,964 || 1922....... 1,534 3,856 - 130,813,420 

19208 ea. 1,475 3,730 - 126,945,970 || 1923....... 1,659 8,952 - 133,747,420 

BOD Roe. 1,506 3,789 - 129,013,620 |} 1924....... 1,600 4,071 - 133 , 958,620 
INTERIOR TERMINAL ELEVATORS. 

1918-19... 5 5 - 11,500,000 || 1921-22.... 5 5 - 11,500,000 

1919-20... 5 5 - 11,500,000 || 1922-23.... 3 4 - 10,500,000 

1920-21... 5 5 - 11,500,000 |) 1928-24.... 5 5 = 11,500,000 
INTERIOR PRIVATE ELEVATORS. 

1918-19... 5 5 - 460,000 || 1921-22.... 4 6 - 605,000 

1919-20... 5 5 - 485,000 |} 1922-23.... 2 (5) vf - 1,620,000 

1920-21... 5 6 - 585,000 |] 1923-24....} 1 (11) 24 - 4,766,000 

BRITISH COLUMBIA TERMINAL AND PUBLIC ELEVATORS 

1918-19... (1) 2 - 1,266,000 |} 1921-22.... (1) 1 - 1,250,000 

1919-20... 1 2 - 1,266,000 |} 1922-23.... (1) 1 - 1,250,000 

1920-21... 1 1 - 1,250,000 || 1928-24... (1) 1 - 1,250,000 


Nort.—The statistics of Canadian elevators for 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp.507-509. 
The figures in parentheses are not included in the total. 
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29.—_Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 
1919-1924—- concluded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PRIVATE ELEVATORS. 


Sta- Ele- | Ware- : - Sta- Ele- Ware- : 
Years. tions. | vators.| houses. Capacity. Years. tions. | vators.| houses. Capacity. 

No. No. No. Bushels. No. No. No. Bushels. 

1923-24... (2) 6 - 410,000 
ONTARIO TERMINAL ELEVATORS. 
19191... 4 31 51,405,000 || 19221 2 32 - 53,285,000 
19201.. 4 30 = 52,255,000 || 19231 2 32 - 56,810,000 
19211.. 4 30 54,685,000 |} 19241....... 2 38 - 65,110,000 
PUBLIC ELEVATORS. 
O19 re 17 25 31,790,000 |] 1922....... 14 24 - 34,180,000 
L920 Moe 17 25 - 38,905,000 || 1923....... 14 24 - 34,180,000 
LOD Teeth 17 24 - 34,180,000 || 1924....... 14 24 - 34,200,000 
GRAND TOTAL OF CANADIAN ELEVATORS. 

1OLG seer. 1,480 Bui — | 221,279,964? || 1922....... 1,559 3,924 - 231,633,420 
1920) 0... 1,507 3,797 - 226,256,970 || 1923....... 1,578 4,020 - 238,107,420 
OD eee ae 1,538 3,855 2315213; 6205) 1924. ik . = 1,620 4,169 - 251,194,620 


1 Including private elevators. 
capacity of 40,000 bushels. 

Norrt.—The average capacity of railway cars for the carriage of grain is for wheat 1,300, oats 2,000, 
Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 


barley 1,475, flaxseed 1,125, and rye 1,350 bushels. 
to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 597-509. 


2 The totals for 1919 include 1 Ontario country 


elevator, with a 


39.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1924. 


“fy 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Grades of Grain. Eastern We tern Eastern Western astern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat, Spring— 
Man. No. 1 Hard... = 2,757,825 ‘ 1,031, 125 é 78,422 
Northern No. 1..... = 66,725,850 - 180,960, 225 - 145, 956, 792 
sé INOS2ee se = 46, 909, 800 - 48,569,175 - 87, 772, 266 
<¢ INO nee - 53,806,275 = 30,674,425 - 74, 713, 602 
se INO nda - 18,465,825 - 4,512,525 - 16,884,672 
ih Now 3. ue s 4.944) 450 is 1,302,725 2 3,839, 920 
CRN O46 ie a3 1,204,875 es 655,350 2 1,370, 129 
Heed) <A 4 saeco - 295,800 ~ 188, 425 - 2,099, 937 - 
Rejected Smutty— 

ING Al See str = 716,550 = 915,500 = 1,324, 708 
INOerader ass ears - 11,965,875 10, 269, 150 = 4,041,524 
Condemned......... - 24,225 54,550 = 36, 665 
No established 

LTBAS. oe eee ene - 16,575 - 16,825 - 123,926 
Commercial grades- 

NO SL een ce 209,588 - 215,968 5, 200 38,446 18, 404 

INO 2 eae 45,816 - 11,680 1,300 = 13, 244 

Nos lSprme se 1,100 - = : = = = 

No. Sit SNe Mone 31,480 - 5,063 c 

INOS eee 6,950 = 3,574 = = = 
Rislecteds.c.. 0. wen 3,000 = = = a 7 
INoIrader sae eee 1,000 a 1,000 = = = 
Goose Nom. ee - - - - = = 

“ INOY Zitz ee 1,000 - 1,133 - 1,056 = 

oe INGE Bhar oon ss 2,000 - = = = = 
Rejected ¢...:25..0. 38,000 = = = = = 


QUANTITIES OF GRAIN INSPECTED Hom 
30.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
} 1922-1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 1924, 
Grades of Grain, Eastern Western Eastern Western Pastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat, Spring 
—concluded— 
Mejected..... 6.5... - 2,768,025 - 6,363,700 - 7,773,766 
Notl Durum... .).... - 67,575 = 166,225 - 35,461 
No: 2 CAE Aue eee - 276,675 = 977,850 - 623,173 
No. 3 SS) Pk wake - 322,575 - 1,113,625 - 1,294,164 
» No.4 eT Danner - 24,225 - 28,500 — 164,759 
No. 5 SS oe - - - 5,200 - 17,252 
No. 6 hide Be se a - = - - - 2,594 
HUGIOCHEG. Ain seep aloe = 6,375 - 383,475 - 96,334 
Condemned Durum. = = = - - 1,297 
Durum and Spring.. - 53,550 - 168,600 - 132,500 
Red: Durum .2...... - 28, 050 - 163,675 - 48 507 
U.S. Durum— : 

Amber No. 2..... 1,891, 248 - 5,898,710 = 8,350,865 = 

Amber No. 3..... 581,484 - - oe = = 

Mixed No. 2...... 2,715,349 - | 6,798,461 - | 8,749,795 - 

Durum No. 2..... = = 2,264,899 - 878, 000 - 
No. 2 Mixed D 

Win@aihuset of esctva: 1,024,191 - = 2 = - 
Dark No. 2 Nor 70,718 - = = ce = 
No. 4 Special....... rs = = - - 4,294,336 
No. 5 See pee - - - - - 2,500, 245 
ING ADEN) Oe ci x = = = s 2,218,860 
No grade Durum... - = = 296, 400 - 15,821 
Smutty—Wheat and 

Ragweed......... 12,750 - - 5, 266 
Spring and Durum.. - 105,825 - 180,050 - 177, 983 
Wheat and Rye..... - 30, 600 110,450 90, 638 
Rejected and.. 

ISPPOULCGL 4. Sh... s,s = 9,544, 650 = 1,086, 700 = - 
Durum and Barley.. - 1,275 - 13, 000 - 39, 502 
Smutty Durum..... = = - 2,600 - = 
Wheat and Oats.... - - - 8,975 - 7,881 
Wheat and Barley.. - = - 3,900 - 11,849 
Durum and Oats.... = = - 5, 200 - = 
Wheat and Wild Oats - = = 9,100 - 31, 408 
Wheat, Barley and 

(CLUS ane nats - - - 1,300 = = 
Wheat and Gravel. . 1,300 = 
Durum, Spring and 

irene be lt ek < & = 7,800 - 1,300 
Durum, Spring and 

AUSMOL Steen = - - 1,300 = = 
Wheat and Wild 

Ontsrete., sos. es. - = = = - 1,297 
Wheat and Barley, 

SUOMI Lok Re ce = = - ~ = 1,297 
Durum, Spring, etc. = = = - = 1,297 
Durum, Barley, etc. - = = - - 1,297 
Durum and Rye.... - = - - - 1,274 
Durum, Spring and 

Bamlevyitcisecte < ca. - - - = 1,300 

Total Spring Wheat.| 6,587,924 221, 076,075| 15,200,488 290, 255,425] 18,018,162 357,866,886 
’ Wheat, Winter— 
U.S. Hard Wiater— 

Bone ests 2d... 4,061,611 - 1,954,773 = = 

NI). IA En SS a 8,828, 266 — | 13,243,535 = 7,772,467 = 

NonSe aero -n es. 159,424 2 = = - - 

No. 2 Red Hard 

Winterset sr 530, 067 - = = > = 
White Winter— 

NO mIBERE Les. 5,5.<5 3,455 - = 3,900 1,110 - 

DONG» soem asce 18, 236 = 67,626 5,200 80,514 - 

JO) SR ee ae 4,000 - 8,510 S 1,100 = 

No. 1 Winter. ..... - 15,300 oa = 

NOs or a ba bo, - 3,825 = = = 

iRejected...:...... 12,500 - 4,550 - 2,361 

No grade..=...... - = 1,300 - = 
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30.—Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1924. 
Eastern Western 
Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. 
1,400 - 
212,858 - 
66,138 - 
1,000 - 
10,664 - 
8,685 10,412 
393,765 22,237 
14,559 2,681 
1,380 x 
9,220 z 
2,000 - 
1,100 - 
8,580,321 35,330 
26,598, 483 357, 902,216 
2, 606, 159 2 
73,653 - 
68,078 ~ 
3,534 ~ 
24,424 - 
36,097 ~ 
1,400 - 
4,570 23 
8,227 - 
3,212 - 
1, 200 - 
2,830,554 8,000 
- 2,074 
- 301, 053 
35,950 19,925,428 
168,213 18,894,911 
141,803 - 
- 3,119,583 
- 10,674,516 


1922~1924—con. 
1922. 1923. 
Grades of Grain. : 
Hastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Wheat, Winter—con. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Mixed Winter— 
INOW Ticneweetece - - = - 
INOS 2 esc peeerncrs 103,330 = 348,621 - 
INORG eee ete 56,303 - 181, 784 - 
ONO: Aho se ene = = - - 
INoeradetos.cet a 6,245 - 31,949 - 
Rejected.......... 120,883 - 71,977 - 
WES tNOteeeneaee - - ~ - 
Alberta Red Winter- 
INOS earnae erase - 22,950 - 38,900 
SIN O cya ee eerie protete 16,918 10,200 272,443 18,100 
INO: Siac leneoeee: 27,600 2,550 177,964 1,300 
INONA peas meen = 1,275 - 
Rejected 2: ccs... - - 47,173 - 
No grade;........ - - 4,788 - 
US. No. i Red 
Winter teatoneo. = = = - 
U.S. No. 5 Red 
Winter; secon 2) 5,012,449 - | 2,503,759 - 
Rejected.......... 36,040 - = 
nitive see te = = - 
INogradesse. cere = = = = 
Alberta White 
Winter— 
INOND/ cd nate nore = = = = 
INO: Shan petra - - - - 
INO: Aa no decom nee = = S = 
Rejected.......... = = < = 
No grade......... = = - - 
Commercial] grades- 
INTOMHLIVY Via anette 56, 862 - - - 
INO es Wia serait: 1,780 - - - 
No MME Wa os nae 47,340 - - - 
No. 25M. Win ess. = - - - 
INOm RIG Witter cen = - - - 
INO QU RE Wien ce enet 1, 200 - - = 
No grade, tough. . 90 - - - 
Total Winter Wheat. 19 104,599 56,100 | 18,920,752 67,400 
Total Spring and 
Winter Wheat...... 25,692,528 | 221,132,175 | 34,121,240 | 290,322,825 
Indian Corn— 
No. 1 American.....| 1,246,709 - 1,071 - 
No. 2 American..... 50,437, 158 — | 33,405,523 - 
No. 3 American..... 137,778 - 118, 403 - 
No. 4 American..... 49,190 - 29,531 - 
INGE Das eet clee = = cs = 
INOS 6.30 ot eee = 3 1,400 - 
Rejected evans. 555 5, 200 - 15,597 - 
INO grade stin.teo..) = - 4,600 - 
Condemned......... = = = 
American, other.... 11,152 = = = 
Argentine corn..... 4,284 - - - 
No. 2 Can. Yellow. = - 3,400 - 
No. 3 Can. Yellow.. - - 6,482 - 
No. 4 Can. Yellow.. = = = - 
No. 2 Mixed - - - - 
No. 3 Mixed - - 4,308 - 
No. 4 Mixed. . a = = = = 
Rejected. -.y-Pavctn = = 2,140 - 
Total Corn 5,000 | 33,592, 455 15,000 
Oats— 
peeks No.1 - = - - 
wteates af sea ee. - 90,000 - 86,000 
Ne Q REPOS Ad ance Se 6,980 15,334,000 298 , 982 9,930,000 
ING: Si ae ee onsen 52,193 14,934,000 (728,255 15,464,000 
INO 4 aero aa ee 30,350 - 424,642 - 
Feed extra No. Ls - 5,508,000 - 1,520,000 
HeedyNOs Veeco. _- 6,290,000 - 7,256,000 
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30.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1922=1924— con. 
1922. 
Grades of Grain. Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Oats—concluded. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
IGEN. 25 sale ses = 4,268,000 5,732,000 
MejeCtCd ssi eaice ss « 182,850 592,000 216,088 618,000 
ING PTSd6. 2.660 35s - 22,582,000 168,539 10,332,000 
Condemned......... - 4,000 - 8,000 
Oats and W. Oats... - - 22,000 
Oats and Rye....... - - 10,000 
Oats and Barley, 
BtGideve cts eyes = = = 
Oats and Barley.. - - 
IWR ORES tics cera car = - 16,000 
ORS. noes oc = - 12,000 
Oats and Whesé, - - 8,000 
11115 Gis Boas aa Re ee = 886,000 1,146,000 
RDORCAM cre cians’ casos = = 3,000 
WES NO 23. ocse5s = - 951,266 - 
WigShol NOM edna - = 1,500 = 
U.S. No. 3 clipped.. - = - - 
Total Oats......... 272,3%0 70,528, 000 25789, 272 52,163,000 
Buckwheat— 
INGiitertciticn seins 289,878 - 454,785 - 
INOS St ce eues 17,727 - 5,989 - 
No grade 9,170 - 13,632 - 
Rejected:)......-... 15,750 - 5,329 - 
Total Buckwheat.. 332,520 - 479,735 11, 0001 
Barley— 
INGHL ens teke eae - - 1,546 - 
INO? 2 RAS Sanaa aoe = - 11,690 = 
INOwo, CXUFAl., 62-60 4,370 58,800 116,092 20,275 
INO a Boeein 3 Ape 151,509 7,051,800 143 , 482 8,838,150 
INGA. boas Gouna 96,365 3,101,000 71,348 3,159,400 
OCU. Seale oe wel = 624,400 - 915,250 
BVOIECLEC.. Coitees sces 255,527 786,800 40,976 1,099,550 
INO VSTAdCL enya v es bes = 8,252,200 1,250 4,055,450 
Condemned......... - 2,800 = 
Ruby laces cies oe = 1,400 - = 
Barley and Rye..... - 1,400 - 2,875 
Barley, Wheat, etc.. - - = ~ 
Barley and W. Oats - - - 72,275 
Barley and Durum.. - - - 1,475 
Barley and Wheat... - - = 2,950 
NURI? 8 eee - = = 1,475 
51,701 - = = 
559,472 14,880,600 386,384 18,170,125 
- - 2,608,050 
- - 6,711,075 
- - 543,375 
- - 762,900 
- - 1,007,325 
eed - - 4,050 
Feiecisa Wheat and 
Barleyiew i sko.as ~ - 2,700 
Rye and Wheat.. - 165,750 
Rejected Oats and 
\WASGTY a = = 1,350 
Rye and Oats...... - = 20,175 
Rye and at: - = 4,050 
Rye and W. ee - - 1,350 
Rye, all grades. . 221,401 3,966,525 97,740 11,832,150 
BR EUT Orr Ss oso a 6,845,117 — | 14,828,486 r 


1No grade given. 


12,60 


1924, 
Eastern 


Division. 


36,050 
96,500 


| Oa i= Dee Wael PS (fe 


491,120 


Western 
Division. 


Bush. 
8,510,415 
1,788,509 
2,110,098 

10,273 
270,302 
4,063 


4,080 
4,123 


20,479 
1,073,098 
3000 


66,713, 005 


10,0002 


13, 242 
7,785,839 
5,372,204 
2,686,089 
2,050,809 
1,414,454 


237, 763 


11,710 
1,475 


19,579, 422 


217,491 
4,765,393 
788 , 851 
899,233 
- 613,382 


173,094 


9,098 
17,328 
14,345. 
13,341 


7,511,556 
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39.—Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1922-1924— concluded. : 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Grades of Grain. Eastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Divisioa. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Flaxseed— 
INGSAGINGWiGeecntee - 2,993,100 - 3,056,850 - 3,715,700 
INF 2: CsWix seers. - 566,500 - 518,550 - 457,779 
ING 32 Week eeie. - 78,100 - 59,100 - 140,942 
IN Over PO CS Ronen onecs - 162,600 - 115,325 - 24 ,822 
Rejected.....:...... = 28,600 - 29,850 - 39,600 
Condemned......... - 1,100 - Qe22D - = 
Fake Flaxseed...... - 2,200 - - - = 
Flaxseed and buck- 
wheateosseracwes. - - - 1,100 = oe 
Total Flaxseed..... - 3,832,200 - 3,783,000 - 4,378,842 
Peas, all grades....... 10,781 - 13,164 - 27 ,082 = 
Sereenings:-.25....... - 484,000 - 215,000 - 277 ,000 


31. Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1920-1924. 


Eastern Division. Western Grand 
Grains. Division. Total. 
Kingston. | Peterboro. | Toronto. Montreal. Total. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat..... 1920 - = 403,135 233,778 636,913] 120,791,125) 121,428,038 
1921 - - 2,087,539] 10,121,433] 12,208,972] 185,338,750| 197,547,722 
1922 - - 602,774} 25,089,749} 25,692,523) 221,132,175] 246,824,698 
1923 - ~ 1,438,116] 32,683,124] 34,121,240] 290,322,825] 324,444,065 
1924 - - 839,756| 25,758,727} 26,598,483] 357,902,216} 384,500,699 
Corns ae 1920 - - - 472,408 472,408 7,000 479,408 
1921 - - - 314,820 314,820 2,000 316,820 
1922 - = 5,355! 51,886,116} 51,891,471 5,000} 51,896,471 
1923 - - 16,330} 33,576,125} 33,592,455 15,000} 33,607,455 
1924 - - 24,959 2,805,595 2,830,554 8,000 4,838 , 554 
Oats.anceee 1920 - - 344,289 332,987 677,276] 59,379,450) 60,056,726 
1921 - - 643,412] - 1,783,041 2,426,453} 65,662,000} 68,088,453 
1922 - - 241,140 31,233 272,373) 70,528,000) 70,800,373 
1923 - - 453 ,398 2,335,874 2,789,272| 52,163,000} 54,952,272 
hs 1924 - - 154,113 337,007 491,120} 66,713,005) 67,204,125 
uck- 
wheat....1920 - - 82,863 38,532 121 ,395 2,000 123,395 
1921 - - 145,506 27,762 173, 268 - 173,268 
1922 - - 262,262 70,263 332,525 - 332,525 
1923 - - 333,575 146,160 479,735 11,000 490,735 
1924 - - 125,540 15,680 141,220 10,000 151,220 
Barley..... 1920 - - 557,842 851, 9438 1,409,785) 15,643,800) 17,053,585 
1921 - - 237,868 605, 588 843,456] 13,655,400} 14,508,856 
1922 - - 189,040 370,432 559,472) 14,880,600} 15,440,072 | 
1923 - - 127,337 259, 047 386,384] 18,170,125! 18,556,509 
1924 - - 34,659 106, 700 141,359] 19,579,422} 19,720,781 
Riv eaie tanec 1920 - - 163,395 929,007 1,092,402 2,172,350 3.264, 752 
1921 - - 333,318 5,627,016 5,960, 334 2,967,500 8,927,834 
1922 - - 97,431 6,969,087} 7,066,518} 3,966,525] 11,033,043 
1923 - - 87,090] 14,839,136] 14,926,226] 11,832,150] 26,758,276 
1924 - - 14,528 6,754,679 6, 769, 207 7,511,556] 14, 280,763 
Flaxseed... .1920 - - - - - 2,335,000 2,335,000 
1921 - = - - - 5,036, 375 5, 036,375 
1922 - - - - - 3,832, 400 3,832,400 
1923 - - - - - 3,783,000 3, 783,000 
1924 - - - - - 4,378,842 4,378,842 
Peas hin: 1920 - - 19,072 10,816 29, 888 - 29,888 
1921 - - 2,000 1,000 3,000 = 3,000 
1922 - - 10,781 - 10,781 - 10, 781 
1923 - - 13, 164 - 13, 164 = 13,164 
1924 - - 27,082 - 27,082 - 27,082 
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31. Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended March 31, 
1920-1924— concluded. 

eet Eastern Division. Western (Grae 

Kingston. | Peterboro. | Toronto. Montreal. Total. Division. Total. 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Screenings .1920 - = = = = 669, 000 669, 000 
1921 - - - - = 455, 000 455,000 
1922 - - - - = 484,000 484, 000 
1923 - - - - - 215,000 215,000 
1924 - - - = - 277,000 277,000 
Total...... 1929 - - 1,570,596 2,869, 741 4,440,067) 200,999,725) 205,439, 792 
© 1921 = —| 3,449,643] 18,489,666] 21,930,303] 273,127,025| 295,057,328 
«“ 1922 = —| 1,408,783] 84,416,880] 85,825,663] 314,828,700] 400,654,363 
s 1923 - - 2,469,010) 83,839,466) 86,308,476) 376,512,100) 462,820,576 
s 1924 - - 1,229,637) 35,778,388) 36,999,025) 456,380,041) 493,379, 066 


32.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1922 and 1923. 


1922. 1923. 
Kinds of Grain. To ANG To To 
Canadian | American Pee Canadian | American Bat oe 
ports. ports. Pp ? ports. ports. P - 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
WANS Fie ote Ang ApoE SP oe 96,729,810, 128,651,648) 225,381,458) 119,187,192] 125,194,177) 244,577,669! 
CES IEs se atei RE eee ae oe 18,039,045] 7,709,373} 25,748,418] 24,229,703} 4,284,999} 28,514,702 
SALE Ve Sha Hennes rein 7,256,764) 5,611,304) 12,868,068} 9,893,575| 4,291,625 14,185, 200 
SER AXGOGO tect nts tee satzie 920,855 1,915,951 2,836,806 598 , 262 2,535,817 3,134,079 
WO: A MAS 2 ee 924,080} 6,337,769] 7,261,849] 2,140,952! 4,318,768 6,459, 720 
Ota Ieee «Rates: 123,870,554) 150,226,045) 274,096,599) 156,049,684) 140,625,386) 296,871,370! 
Mixed grains........... lb.| 28,896,900} 241,727,419) 270,624,319] 89,161,694} 91,146,942) 180,308, 636 
PCreeniogs.......2....- ton. 16,673 74,840 91,513 52,766 82,377 135, 143 


1 Jacludes 196,300 bush. wheat shipped direct to Eurore. 


33.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels and all-rail route from Fort William 


Arthur for the crop years ended Aug. 31, 1922 and 1923. 


and Port 


1921-22. 1922-23. 
Kinds of Grain. 
Vessels. Rail. Total. Vessels. Rail. Total. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat— 
UNf ay dt Eh ao Oe aa nae 920,551 82,103 1,002,654 194,332 15,082 209,415 
INomieNorthern......s4-0.. 63,581,545 835,806} 64,417,354] 161,163,188) 10,403,003] 171,566,191 
Nos 2)Northerm...2........ 38 , 228,756 2,810,086} 41,038,842) 42,246,139 2,654,096] 44,900,235 
Nowe. Northern... «nu... 0s. 51,390,491 5,015,088] 56,405,579} 17,452,613 3,555,095} 21,007,707 
Sundry grades............ 22,000,650 3,687,700) 25,688,350 8,761,972 1,796,027] 10,557,999 
Total Wheat....... 176,121,996} 12,430,783) 188,552,779] 229,818,244) 18,423,303) 248, 241,547 
OPULE 1,0 aan 32,852,849 8,204,508) 41,057,357) 20,051,015 6, 235,265) 26,286,280 
EL IGA 10, 930, 468 1,139,635) 12,070,103) 13,983,057 1,823,377} 15,806,434 
LG ttt Detainee erie 3,296,542 316,560 3,613, 102 2,007,798 680,830 2,688 , 628 
Oo ee 4,839, 260 31,516 4,870,776} 11,466, 293 11,674] 11,477,967 
Total Grain........| 228,041,115) 22,123,002) 250,164,117) 277,326,407) 27,174,449] 304,500,856 
: lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Maxed grAins...i2......0..0+ 8,961, 608 4,320,494) 13,282,102) 16,408,720) 10,604,060} 27,012,780 
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34.—Canadian Grain handled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1918-1923. 


Mixed : 
Years. Wheat. Oats. |Corn.| Barley. a oe Rye. fa nek ao gst 
RECEIPTS. Bush. Bush. |Bush.| Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
1917-1918...} 110,454,320/40, 624, 672194, 592! 9,969,828 705,910 — | 111,111} 161,960, 433 - 
1918-1919. ..| 1383,693,991]10, 180, 477|27, 909]16, 552,857 807, 145 391; 273 — | 161,653,652 - 
1919-1920...| 141,641, 693)17, 091, 582 — 112,315, 737 225,152] 1,170,346 — | 172,444,510 - 
1920-1921...] 99,222, 288/56, 920,476 — {15,122,141 933,160} 1,322,315 — | 173,520,380] 445, 796 
1921-1922...| 120,870, 25§|50, 187, 467 — 116,865,929) 1,170,635] 2,270,964 — | 190,865, 253 - 
1922-1923...) 195,912, 085/32, 097, 720 — 114,790,852 501,979} 3,418,010 — | 246,720,646 - 
SHIPMENTS. 
1917-1918...] 107,981, 532/37, 729, 008/66, 682) 9,530,930 685,372) . - 88,277] 156,081,801 - 
1918-1919...) 131,576,569} 9,142, 955)27, 909}15, 169,320 807, 145 391, 272 -— | 157,115,170 - 
1919-1920...] 137,325, 174]16,851, 459 — {11,978,427 203,521) 1,170,340 — | 167,528,921 - 
1920-1921...| 98,073, 242152,455,177 — 114,707,981 870,279) 1,298,940 — | 167,405,619 - 
1921-1922...] 119,186, 498}49, 098, 234 — 116,273,586} 1,156,145] 2,262,807 — | 187,977,270 ‘- 
1922-1923...) 194,426, 412/30, 625,863 — |13,832, 147 489,529) 2,191,775 — | 241,565, 726 - 


35.—Canadian Grain handled in Public Elevators in the East, by classes of ports 
during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1923. 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Total. 
Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush 
Georgian Bay Ports— 
Onidands: sep cece scier 460, 083 115,814 - - - 575,897 
Receipts—Water.......... 62,255, 194 6,480, 629 2,837,577 259,004). 1,686,312) 73,468,716 
PIN Gall arto en teiete arectctecs 62,715,277 6,546, 443 DSO colds 259, 004 1,686,312! 74,044,613 
Shipments—Rail..........| 62,316,737) 6,463,749] 2,775,311 259,005} 1,060,817) 72,875,619 
In Stones oose ee aie eee 398, 503 82,679 62, 258 - 625,493) 1,168,933 
Lower Lake Ports— 
Onvland Seen nen ei arrecieee iA ONS 886, 383 - - - 557,608 . 
Receipts—Rail............ 30,406 24,972 - - - 55,378 
Watetienr eee 43,529,627 6,454, 089 3,946, 474 - 691,855) 54,622,045 
TR OUaL muna ecto Rireet 43,731, 258 6,865,444 3,946,474 = 691,855} 55,235,031 
Shipments—Rail.......... 12,707,328] 1,277,590 361, 744 - 40,819] 14,387,481 
Wiatenecae. cee 30,875,170 5,517,154) 3,403,216 - 591,755) 40,387,295 
TN StOrG.* 52 seedy essere 148, 748 70,678 181,514 - 59,281 460,221 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
OnitHand ses eee ce 1,051, 291 586,992 92,339 14,484 8,160} 1,753,266 
Receipts—Rail............ 36,571, 539 6,715, 205 2,327,046 12,451 89,772] 45,716,013 
Waterns..ceae 39,518,319] 8,677,504} 4,677,801 216,040 941,911] 54,031,575 
Totalliin.nctcho eee oe: 77,141,149) 15,979,701| 7,097,186 242,975) 1,039,843] 101,500,854 
Shipments—Rail.......... 8,094,498] 3,970,229 423,677 230, 524 42,151) 12,761,079 
Water... scene 68,108,280) 10,691,033) 5,961,817 = 456,233] 85,217,363 
INES tOne see ae tee 938, 371 1,318,414 711, 686 12,451 541,462 3,522,384 
Seaboard Ports— é 
On Hand 1,101 - - - - 1,101 
Receipts—Rail 12,323,300] 2,706,132 909,615 - - | 15,939,047 
Potales fo sree ater eee 12,324,401 2,706, 132 909,615 - - 15,940, 148 
Shipments—Water........ 12,313,408 2,695,455 906, 382 - - 15,915, 245 
TES is cae Seg 10,991 10, 653 - - - 21,644 
Tnestore ss. costes ate steiee = - 3,229 - - 3,229 


3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. 


The estimated value of farm live stock in Canada in 1923 was about $650,- 
000,000 or three-quarters of the value of field crops grown during the year. 
In gross value of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is 
dependent chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years 
been one of the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 
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The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594 and 595 a historical 
description of the development and present position of the live stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals from the decennial censuses, 1871 to 
1921. A summary of this data is given in Table 36. 


36.—Animals on Farms and Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by censal years, 


1871-1921. 
3 Animals on Farms. Animals killed or sold and wool sold. 
ears. | 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Wool. 
No No No No. No No bb 
NST Tee eek -vcivm sis || 2,484,655 3,155,509 1,366,083 507,725 1,557,430 1,216,097 11,103,480 
ASST sse esc 3,382,396 3,048,678 1,207,619 657,681 1,496,465 1,302,503 11,300,736 
1) eee | 3,997,023 2,563,781 1,733,850 957,737 1,464,172 1,791,104 10,031,970 
BOO ier recre tie 5,446,944 2,510,568 2,332,902 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497,636 10,550,769 
DOM eres sn eens 6,649, 982 2,227,916 3,691,235 1,752,7922) +» 949,0392| 2,771,7552 6,933 ,955 
110) Lae a 8,391,424 3,196,078 3,324,291 1,616,6262] 1,027,9752) 1,779,3392) 11,338,268 


1 Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken earlier in the year, so that a greater 
number of young animals are included in 1911 and 1921. y 

2Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. Following figures are comparable with data given 
for previous years (the 1911 amounts are partly estimated): 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
2,095,959 1,217,993 2,972,413 


In Table 37 are given statistics showing the index numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1918 to 1923, expressed as a percentage of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


37.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1918-19238. 
(Average Number for 1911 to 1915=100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Years. A ray 
ile ther . 

Horses. Cone! Gatto. Sheep. Swine. 
MA OMT raed ccreiiraie ciarh Wis ara we, ole ave a Weagiorawstart ale 128-0 133-2 176-4 145-6 125-8 
TER ROME Male Soetoro hie asic on y's.k vig Shaws HEE Ree ees 130-1 133-6 177-2 163-2 118-5 
Re MT: Mn Schecter e hoc, See, Syeseaelaiticlasblase%eleiass tniele aeeesnieie 120-6 132-0 164-5 177-5 103-1 
ae NET ee oe NT oad one eee et ee eee dae es 135-2 140-7 175-4 175:3 114-5 
UE on SRE: REA OIE ERIE Te eR Or RS A 129-4 141-0 161-9 155-7 114-8 
LED Ane.5 BE CUG GEIR OE TO DEEITIODS EC REER SERIE a Tn Cae 125-2 137-8 151-5 131-4 129-2 


Live Stock Marketed, 1922-23.!.—Public marketings of live stock in 1922-23 
showed decreases in sales of cattle, calves and sheep and lambs of 32,000, 10,000 
and 86,000 respectively. These were, however, more than offset in number by a 
large increase in hog marketings of 196,000 head. With relation to the various 
stock-yards, the net increase of about 67,000 resulted from increases at Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Moose Jaw and Prince Albert of 57,758, 38,916, 16,149 and 3,715 respec- 
tively, and decreases at Montreal, Edmonton and Calgary of 3,969, 30,047 and 
15,3827 total head. 

Data similar to those in Table 27 show that, with regard to the interprovincial 
‘movement of live stock, Saskatchewan was the largest shipper of cattle to other 
provinces in 1923. This province shipped a total of 177,089 head, 164,780 going 
‘to other provinces and 12,309 being for export. Manitoba received 157,025 head 
from Saskatchewan. Manitoba was also a heavy shipper, sending 66,118 head for 
-export and 93,703 to other provinces, a total of 159,821. Alberta shipped 108,208 


1See also diagram on page 560. 
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head, 2,076 for export and 106,132 to other provinces. Manitoba received 42,906 
head of the Alberta shipments. Total receipts of cattle in Manitoba from other 
provinces amounts to 200,175, while Ontario received 104,209 head. 

The number of live stock marketed in different ways, through stock-yards, 
through the packers or by direct shipment for export, is given for the calendar year 
1923 in Table 38. In Table 39 are given the statistics of the number of animals 
marketed through the stock-yards in 1923, by grades. The disposition of the live 
stock so marketed is given in Table 40. 


38.—Live Stock Marketed through Stock-yards, Packers, etc., in several Provinces of 
Canada, calendar year 1923. 


: : : Saskat- 
Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Ae Alberta. | Total. 
Cattle— - No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Total ito:stock=-yards.. esse eeeeen see 18,832 322,726 85,696 175,107 184,534 786,895 
Direct to packers 2,221 9,738 1,791 1,618 27,132 42,500 
Direct LO Oxponunnesceemteeateeny: 1,140 33,956 3,544 7,654 7,232 53,526 
Totaly... pitcwrce eee 22,193 | 366,420 91,031 | 184,379 | 218,898 882, 921 
Calves— : 
Total to stock=yards........0.0+-:+- 62,691 125,792 14,259 18,152 24,554 245,448 
Direct to packerss.a.cce oe eee 10,493 35,168 298 76 10,890 56,925 
Direct tovexporte, vneec eet eee. 1,741 10,429 428 336 115 13,049 
Total cos.. D eee ae 74, 925 171,389 14,985 18,564 35,559 315, 422 
Hogs— 
Motalito stock=vard stiseec.icie tow ae ate 68,595 472,123 123,090 163, 982 172,287 | 1,000,077 
Direct.to PACKETS. eaestec meee 23,391 | 1,036,332 33,016 By) 234,093 | 1,362,069 
Directito:exportuy. cence see ee 16 215 - 20 5 256 
Motal crc sccceee ce seed 92,002 | 1,508,670 156,106 199, 239 406,385 | 2,362,402 
Sheep— 
Totalitostock-yardsy ess seeeeaence 154,667 182,388 22,962 22,266 61,835 445,118 
Dire cutOmackenens seaeees cere akin 18,259 20,855 1,112 2,780 15,517 58,523 
DINSCE COTSRDON baci coyhireen sete 2,959 1,454 - 1,273 3,973 9,659 
otal | eh euasn eric eo 175,885 | 204,697 24,074 26,319 81,325 512,300 
Store cattle purchased................+.: 1,418 93,855 19,309 9,528 40,013 164, 118 


39.—Grading of Live Stock Marketed at the Stock-yards of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1923. i 


F ; : : p Saskat- 
Grading of Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. ahewat. Alberta. | Total. 
Cattle— . No. Nope. No. No. No. No. 
Steers: 1,200/lb. and upi.....- 22.206 53 36,652 14,143 436 10,721 62,005 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb...... Good..... 3,398 35,550 16,662 1,107 11,539 68, 256 
Common. Bo, 200 8,407 tO 507 4,137 24,035 
Steers, 700-1,000 lb........ Good.s.5. 6,249 84,576 7,998 864 3,400 53,087 
Common. 7,239 22 DAY 3,860 593 1,357 35,266 
PHewerss scpecrrasersttetecerae Good..... 752 35,161 19,206 806 10,849 66,774 
Pairk: eae 3,031 13,154 13, 654 741 2,618 33,198 
Common. Pe) 15,976 10,267 348 2,108 30,471 
@owshatarsene recente. Goode. 5,992 32,243 25,392 934 15,453 80,014 
Common. 12,019 28,673 20,857 1,094 10,578 73,221 
Bulls 2). cede ducctdaecke. Good..... 771 4,380 1,579 75 757 7,562 
Common. 4,109 5,359 2,569 84 122i 13,342 
Cannersiandieutternsiss eee 2,968 8,576 21,883 629 6,285 40,341 
Oxen. Aa, Mei ei Cen eee ae 295 il 1,089 98 85 1,578 
MilchicOws:ia +. teat ements eae 5,394 - |: - - - 5,394 
Stockers, 450-800 lb.......Good..... - 11,813 16,423 705 20,003 48,944 
Raine = 19,774 27,728 728 11,754 59,984 
Feeders, 800-1,100 lb...... Good. a.: - 11,899 35,147 1,997 22,634 71,667 
Piairsaeees - 10,319 36,054 1,170 6,802 54,345 
Total ys .adcance creme derninns 57,319 | 334,740 | 282,218 12,916 | 142,301 829,494 
jee | A ee el 
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39.—Grading of Live Stock Marketed at thse Stock-yards of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1923—concluded. 


Grading of Live Stock. 


Hogs— 


IEICE ARO apt ah aera Senn Gian fe 


IOP PNOP See tre Pee soe een a ee 
nehitsand feeders: ch. peo ee hacen 


NOGA ciscinstas pdecs Phere 
Sheep and Lambs— 
EUTNDLS SPM EOS Secs ahs Goode. 
Common 
SING hi ect pore nee eae Heavy 
Light. 
Common 
Ovals eat atk o kee 


. . Saskat- 

Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. chowan Alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
68,176 75,729 34,380 1,281 21,632 201,198 
38,918 9,247 - 11 - 48,176 

107,094 84,976 34,380 1,292 21,632 249,374 
30,219 | 100,228 15,095 2,307 5,007 152,856 
82,393 185,559 149,307 31,278 116,730 565, 267 

9,169 28,956 18,911 3,969 5,238 66, 243 
799 1,718 5,297 1,209 787 9,810 
65,565 39 348 15,631 3,603 13,905 138 ,052 
6,609 8,548 25,479 1,460 14,106 56,202 
695 103 702 180 485 2,165 
chess 1,494 8,695 1,608 3, 783 16,355 
5,658 5,674 4,042 750 1,831 17,955 
269 449 633 147 287 1,785 

202,151 | 372,077 | 243,792 46,511 | 162,159 | 1,026,690 
99,729 145,551 16,443 1,944 41,688 305,355 
52,404 14,767 5,057 765 1,519 74,512 

807 2,730 - 19 - 3,556 
6,629 20,881 11,382 2,168 21,359 62,419 
7,872 5,132 mini ys} 878 1,145 18,165 
167,441 189, 061 36,020 5,774 65,711 464,007 


49.— Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1922 and 1928. 
1922. 1923. 
Markets and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle Calves.| Hogs. and Cattle Calves.| Hogs. and 
(Total). Tatas (Total). ‘Tambe 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Toronto— 
receipts: (Total): sce. .¢.0cer esse 303,882] 84,263) 308,908] 217,368) 336,144] 85,787] 377,043] 192,640 
Boipments (Total). : 0... ca: acs. 336,935] 87,968] 315,431] 216,981) 338,323] 85,365] 378,502] 188,003 
1. Can. Packing Houses..........| 205,741] 53,954] 253,599] 152,648] 212,286] 48,646] 341,639] 125,199 
meeOCal Butchers....-<. +s’. oes 26,676) 30,762) 57,142) 53,514! 27,370) 29,081} 26,850} 48,265 
BEMCOUNtEY OMS... saci cione ac 60,239 2,869 4,690 8,166} 57,981 2,866 6,521} 14,368 
4, Other Stock-yards............ - - - ~ 3,504 181 3,492 171 
POP AUXDOLtS © IS.) e.cds0- sas 4,905 383 - 2,653} 3,043) 4,591 - - 
6. Overseas Exports............. 9,374 - - - 34,139 - - - 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipts EEOGS leer ee rts oer. 33,078] 53,040] 106,341) 112,614) 32,548} 58,145) 144,210) 109,057 
Shipments (Total)............... 34,626] 51,929) 105,056) 116,700] 30,861) 55,836) 134,623} 106,600 
1. Can. Packing Houses..........| 27,116] 43,346] 94,560] 84,842] 23,959] 42,702) 123,346] 87,869 
aiocal Butchers...............- 6,121 7,975 OF 3OL eli lor 6,540} 12,769] 11,087) 15,376 
Be Country Points............... 1,373 341 1,135 lpr 283 19 190 538 
4. Other Stock-yards............ - - - ~ 57 91 - 985 
Bee OXPOrtS ccs; .'ras os ons o - 267 - 13,444 22 255 - 1,832 
6. Overseas Exports............. 16 - - = = - - - 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts Chotah) i cid. uke. ...--| 34,021] 57,336) 58,450] 83,094) 24,771) 48,949} 57,941] 58,384 
Shipments (Total)............... 33,150] 55,677) 58,150) 83,283) 25,238) 48,737) 57,105) 58,337 
1, Can. Packing Houses.......... 6,438 9,714 6,321] 27,820 9,490} 10,427 7,776| 22,184 
2. Local Butchers................| 23,696] 43,674] 50,811] 40,041] 13,638] 36,555] 49,107) 26,339 
Secountry Pointsy.............: 2,936 1,449 1,018 4,861 2,013 6 222 400 
4. Other Stock-yards............ - - - - 28] 1,749 - 5,116 
BEES MEXDOL ES s52<sncsc ec sere 80 840 - | 10,561 - - - 4,298 
6. Overseas Exports............. - - - - 69 - - = 


N°. 
RECEIPTS AND PRICES AT TOR 


CAT be 


ONTO, MONTREAL & WINNIPEG 1921-22-23. 


RECEIPTS 
[NUREER 1921 1922 925 
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Steers 1000 lbs -/200/bs Good — 
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40.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1922 and 1923—concluded. 


1922. 1923. 
Markets and Classification. 
Sheep Sheep 
Cattle Cattle 
Calves.} Hogs. and Calves.| Hogs. and 
(Total). eS lb ambs. |(rotal). Tenis 
ee No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Winnipeg-— 
Receipts: (Lotall) ik sks those 3’ 294,008] 34,158] 176,777) 52,461) 282,218} 34,380] 243,792) 36,020 
Shipments (Total),...c-cseececa< 293,711] 34,340] 177,284] 51,270] 285,233) 34,082) 245,616) 36,611 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 119,666} 17,407] 150,503} 39,662) 135,291) 19,819} 210,117} 27,321 
De eoeal ButcherSise.s. oc. dea sss 9,669 9,184 5,720 4,496 6,940 8,260 2,434 2,088 
SMO OUNUTY OMtS ania. sc conferees 74,967 3,331] 21,061 7,112) 42,748 Soo ull 20,082 7,202 
4,.-Other Stock-yards............. : - -—| - = - 27,316 443} - 12,533 - 
GeO UXDON bS)ots seins staaee oeeae 88,348} 4,408 - —| 63,302} 2,289 - - 
6. Overseas Exxports........:.... 1,061 - - -|{ 9,636 = = = 
Calgary— 
Receipts. (Total): ices o..cenels< 89,610} 16,313) 82,583) 61,141) 77,360} 11,838] 88,658) 56,964 
Shipments (Total)... .....0ee- 105,907 1 81,600} 60,555} 88,380 1 89,003] 57,577 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 51,873 - 73,942) 41,781) 45,621 - 82,478} 40,853 
POOH BUtChOrss,.scciece-<'ns<s > 1,513 - 424 643 1,375 - 345 2 
BMC OUNtCY EOINtS. c+ cnet anes 32,931 - 7,203] 13,146] 35,273 = 5,681] 15,660 
4. Other Stock-yards............. - - - - 826 - 499 - 
DEMOS: WXPOLUS nccice veer traces oe 19,465 - 31 4,985 3,958 ~ - 1,032 
6. Overseas Exports............. 125 - - - 1,327 - - - 
Edmonton— 
ROR eIOLS:. (LOLA) ease susec ema: 88,432] 12,827) 71,047] 15,206] 64,941] 10,294) 73,501) 8,747 
Phipmionts: (‘Total)....s. asc... c0. 90,198] 11,880} 71,125} 14,200} 64,966) 9,460} 74,231} 8,565 
1. Can. Packing Houses.....:....| 35,273} 6,376] 57,012} 6,928) 26,184] 6,467) 52,781} 5,397 
meadeocal Butchers: .< 2)... << <si0s00 « 3,451. 1,148 1,382 38,446 4,534 1,262 2,460 2,371 
SC OUN Tr Vee OINtS ..acj:0eseid ee) 23,312 1,524] 12,666 3,826) 14,599 946 9,562 797 
4. Other Stock-yards............. - - - - Uh isle 585 9,428 - 
OSE IXDOL Ss sce oceme matr« V7 j422) 9 2a 775 65 - | 11,186 200 - - 
6. Overseas Exports............. 733 - - - 996 = = °S 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts (LOtal))s .cciecehieeaeceos > 4,856 490 7,562 750 3,955 425} 12,794 199 
Palpments (Total).......0c.:+s. 4,841 490 7,446 750 3,957 425| 12,716 197 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 1,468 275 6,722 460 1 er 304) 11,647 140 
PemOC AN ButCberstssaach. wocse ce» 202 33 30 14 317 35 64 a 
BS MOOUNLEY. POINTS: o0.5 00 cess ce <5 3,144 182 694 276 874 57 529 50 
4. Other Stock-yards............. - - - - 1,045 29 476 - 
(Thy. Oa al 4 00% oS eee ee 27 - - — - c= = = 
Moose Jaw— 
SCEIDUS CE OUHI) 5..650.0cans nes 10,308 714) 14,399) 7,550) 8,961 867| 83,717) 5,576 
parpmentss(Lotak)....6...0.cc..- 9,975 686} 14,693 5,853 8,641 683} 33,832 6,606 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 3,597 5} 185359 3,810 2,694 307) 32,136) 2,819 
wembocal Butchers.......2..+.0+++ 1,629 474 288 813 740 244 275 284 
Be@ountry Pomts. ....¢s260s6 ss 3,751 181 1,046 983| 2,709 66] 1,134) 3,264 
4, Other Stock-yards............. - - = = 1,939 66 287 239 
‘Ty Uses Yond Op. 9 6,6) re a a a 998 20 - 247 559 - = = 


1 Included with Cattle. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The tendency to large scale production 
in the industry is shown in the summary of census records below. The number of 
establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number 
ef large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and in a 
marked increase in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the principal 
statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual figures col- 
lected through the Census of Industry for the years 1918 to 1922 are included in 
Table 41, whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 
1922 and 1923 are given in Table 42 and the per capita consumption of meat and 
other animal products in Canada in Table 43. 
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41.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
by censal years 1871 to 1922. 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 
Establishments........... No. 193 203 527 57 80 
Capital Invested.......... $ 419,325 1,449,679 2,173,077 5,395, 162 15,321, 088 
Himployeessicansceewenincee No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
Salaries and Wages....... $ 145,376 209, 483 503, 053 1,020, 164 2,685,518 
Cost of Materials......... $ 2,942,786 3,163,576 5,554, 246 19,520,058 40,951,761 
Value of Products......... $ 3,799,552 4,084, 133 7,125,831 22,217,984 48,527,076 

Description. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Establishments........... No 78 82 86 84 83 
Capital Invested.......... $ 86,969, 756 93,363,791 84, 288,306 58,459,555 56,710,481 
Himployeesse aes tuciee sca ce No. 11,917 18,222 11,978 9,711 9,800 
Salaries and Wages....... $ 12,173,389 15,302,388 16,691,471 13,547, 778 12,366,896 
Cost of Materials......... $ 171,023,104 | 175,133,821 | 170,916,888 | 113,389,835 115,154,525 
Value of Products......... $ 229,231,666 | 233,936,913 | 240,544,618 | 153,136,289 143, 414, 693 


1Includes only establishments employing five hands and over. 


42.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian inspected Establishments, by months, 
1922 and 1923. 


1922, 1923. 
Months. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep, Swine. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
VANUATY oyna + aks Pelee oree ae 44,845 20, 259 168, 988 49,816 29,490 225,165 — 
ODIMATY: seer seers 39,568 14, 180 144,398 41,556 14, 465 175,831 
Manche serissieacaneees 64, 149 11,366 159, 142 60, 943 14,420 168,855 
Posed eee SAR cer on 78,841 7,150 154,691 71,769 9,209 200,364 
MSVE iui hts ee oho ick steer 81, 633 16, 088 160, 920 80, 761 11,037 190,757 
haves Soc aan eee EDT r 64, 680 32,184 152,146 55, 208 19,171 131, 492 
July eee oboe aoe 57,665 44,913 120,779 62,859 31,883 157,632 
IOUS: Seeds: < vi Ree eee er 72,466 86,488 125,815 71,698 73,056 164, 222 
Septem bers te.) secheresicicrei tees 80,544 112, 243 130. 943 68,586 70, 272 150, 692 
OGtOben ear. nee ae 96, 239 131,537 176,597 96,061 108, 463 192,194 
November: cecschic: soe sleatan 90,095 81,164 230,455 95,326 84,676 243,151 
Deéceniber teen 60,976 38,831 202,338 57,564 33, 603 256, 039 


Totals, jciise acces. 831, 701 596,403 | 1,927,212 812,142 499,745 | 2,256,394 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1923 is estimated at 640,777,958 pounds of beef, 740,388,765 pounds of pork 
and 78,611,202 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef 
on this basis amounts to 70-55 pounds; pork, 81-50 pounds; and mutton and 
lamb, 8-66 pounds; a total of 160-71 pounds of meats per capita per annum. The 
corresponding data for other animal products is as follows:—butter, 251,038,733 
pounds and 27:63 pounds; cheese, 28,503,602 pounds and 3-14 pounds; eggs, 
230,909,648 dozen and 25-42 dozen; and poultry, 67,687,068 pounds and 7:45 
pounds. 
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43.—Total and per capita consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
Annum, calendar years 1920-1923. 


BEEF. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Slaughtered in Canada— 
BLD Loe they isin > cavalosisverv aoe seca atta Dee es No. 1,344, 749 1,513,026 1,392,407 1,365, 767 
CUT eae 8 AN Dai ae ye ee e 451,952 503,696 506, 795 484,324 
(LOtal a. soe tye Re nth skewnon cae “ 1,796,701 2,016, 722 1,899, 202 1,850,091 
Estimated Dressed Weight— 
WAU O Se aacs ees tok ch eile alate wie widieaiegh anes lb. | 605,137,050] 605,210,400] 626,583,150) 614,595, 150 
MOS eS See a clown shs, saatite abstefersrevs aioisvaalaw svete’ .¢ 45,195,200} 50,369,000} 50,679,500} 48,432,400 
atalliey tayecietssts satel octane teeaoatne es | 650,332,250} 655,579,400) 677,262,650] 663,027,550 
Ne ED XTOIts Of COL, = o..c cutelowirs iri ee cnc teres ele “ 63,364,556] 31,576,671] 25,371,434) 22,249,592 
Serta CONSID tLON shit cytoviatel te cresaete svar eels scales ie 586,967, 694| 624,002,729) 651,891,216] 640,777,958 
CONSUMAPLION PET Capita cide vac sioeee ise vis oiaicie ss 68-00 71-00 72-90 70-55 
PORK 
Blaupnteredin Canada... ccc sc eiseaceidccs ocier.eos No. 4,834,025 5,297,461 5,382,196) .6,055,957 
Betumated Dressed. Weight. sisvs'. 0s cisw00- oe 00 Ib. | 638,091,300] 699,264,852) 710,449,872] 799,386,324 
ENG GEE KNOLES. Ol POLI. j:tact ord a crcrocapereit nialojetaie verses e 76,100,050] 53,006,245] - 48,472,546] 58,997,559 
SEBS ONSUTHPULOM: «inc s.sletats Vols « Shee ciate eas “ 561,991,250] 646,258,607] 661,977,326] 740,388, 765 
WOusump tion Per. Capitan sc ssjmicsccsecc acelss ee se 65-11 73-53 74:05 . 81-50 
MUTTON AND LAMB. 
Slaughtered in Canada— : 
PRLS Cire PAT IAS 5. o.15 104 esse c1e cielo; eloresavetoleioeieie a /a.ore No. 1,119,854 1,176,685 1,038,997 911,171 
BZA Sey, ce SASS CON eile ode wrauaiaveelatele f 373, 285 392,228 346, 332 303, 724 
3 SPF etre sciecrn rt Stas Gap RN COTO aS * 1,493,139 1,568,913 1,385,329 1,214,895 
Estimated Dressed Weight— 
Mature Animals...... TES CUD TIBO COR ORE TOO rte Ib. 83,989,050} 88,251,375) 77,924,775| 68,337,825 
BAST EI LD See RIVES Octo 2 tars Mls cai ecrata tec ch ha ieTa atere eres id 13,064,975} 13,727,980} 12,121,620] 10,630,340 
ONG 5. trae iit aot Bata Se One oe, eRe ig 97,054,025] 101,979,355] 90,046,895] 78,968,165 
LN QUADS Soya 527 as Oe SO One ane eo aa sf 1, 256, 137 2,161,987 2,627,375 356, 963 
MMOL ONSUMP LON ce; «oss cecines.ceeiecieseaslesc bie 95,797,888} 99,817,368] 87,419,020) 78,611,202 
Consumption PeriCapita.coccsectsceccccerogeuse se 11-10 11-36 9-77 8-66 
SUMMARY. 
EE TE, soe a0 CaS ORD See ee ene lb 68-00 71-00 72-90 70°55 
LYE «vest RC ep E.R a of 65-11 73-53 74-05 81-50 
PRPS LOMVA CULL). aici cles sled Seno vleiereietals, cose Cg 11-10 11-36 9-77 8-66 
Total Consumption per Capita...... a 144-21 155-89 156-72 160-71 
BUTTER. 
SPOMEIANG ANNAN Y Lose el ce deltas eke ceanecaiees lb. 15,465,416) 14,640,354) 11,629,530] 14,645,599 
Er OiCtON—CTCAMCTY J .is:0.sc0secotcccs cares sae i 111,691,718} 128,744,610) 152,501,900] 163,456,759 
WAM OTNAC Gots seit: woyad are enrd aoe © 103,487,506} 100,000,000} 100,000,000} 100,000,000 
UREA eT OTN ANNIE oe TSO cca ldetetaltte 7 1,104,625 4,018,159 6,396, 836 2,738,065 
231,749,265] 247,403,123] 270,528,266] 280,840, 423 
REED SMMP ENN fas cos o's cleclassw olaneitie choline a 13,361,020 9,182,926) 21,504,808) 13,178,711 
218,388,245] 238,270,197) 249,028,458] 267,666,712 
Simian December 31. .n.....0cssessececsevecs a 14,640,354] 11,629,530) 14,645,599) 16,627,979 
BROPELCONSHMPtION s+ «inci 0/0 do cceeenccs vecdec cies s¢ 203,747,891] 226,640,667] 234,377,859] 251,038,733 
BPENEEOTION GOT CMPICA, as. c since ness een cweee oe 23-61 25-79 26-22 27-63 
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43.—Total and per capita consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
Annum, calendar years 1920-1923.—concluded. 


CHEESE. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
OmHand January ik sec e.lcnse eee Ree O nee lb. 27,204,039} 11,229,296) 15,540,495 5,178,881 
Production=—EACiOnyan sone nen oe ee = 149, 201,856] 162,117,494] 135,821,116) 151, 483,353 
Mome-made chen Loe eee eee ie 533,561 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Timi ports wats. OF necrotic etter lero teats <e 479, 934 908 , 008 686, 754 1,899, 522 
td nde. : ¢ ‘ ss 177,419,390] 174,754,798] 152,548,365] 159,061,756 
POXPOTESS, a Ase es eit eee eee Peete ie 142,767,545| 137,180,457} 120,177,200] 116, 201,900 
‘ 34,651,845] 37,574,341] 32,371,165) 42,859,856 
OntHand=s Decombersinactnc ss sosurmeech e ss 11,229,296} 15,540,495 5,178,881] 14,356, 254 
RotalL@onsump tion enes lene ecet recente ieee os 23,422,549] 22,033,846] 27,192,284] 28,503,602 
Constmption per Gapitac. sees eee ee eee oC 2-71 2-51 3-04 3-14 
340 Naw EGGS A : f 
PROGUCHION=-h atm seers ei eos ee eee doz. ; 120,155,240) 168,049,154) 194,058,468) 202, 186,508 
OGHORATK cic ert ee eee ss 24,319,832) 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000 
TTA POLDS cc Nene oe er ce Sa ee ere re ere 6,515, 928 6,582, 739 8,140, 547 6,623,251 
< 150,991,000} 199,631,893] 227,199,015} 233,809, 759 
EXDORUS Hea terete ae ve MasiteNes aioe eR OIE Cae Lae oT - 6,322,838 5,444,014 3,619,356 2,900,111 
LGtaVOonsumption. an ceneeen ee ese ee Ene ee 4s 144,668,162] 194,187,879! 223,579,659] 230,909,648 
PenCapita Consumptionseere. sore as ee eee cH 16-76 22-10! 24-99 25-42 
POULTRY .! 
Poultry—-On tars yee onc een alas nee ein ane ueNOs — , 43,347,194, 42,930,562; 45,469, 289 
ASewheree. perry ee te oes - 6,978, 054 7,082,000 7,082,000 
A MOLES careseincin SOOO RA TACh a TETAS of - 50,325,248} 50,012,562) 52,551,289 
Marketing's tenet cee sais ociiroe Me acter ein ote sf - 12,581,312] 12,503,140] 13,137,823 
TERI OLUSE steed Ae er ee ey mea EAST cere i = 849,614 600, 704 569, 239 
LOvaiG@ onsummptlOne ae hiine ete eer tee a - 11,731,698} 11,902,436} 12,568,584 
LotalC@onsump tion. entre eee er cenit lb. - 61,222,185] 63,447,049] 67,687,068 
Consumpiionipen Capita se ascase aaa ees lb. - 6-97 7-10 7:45 


1Includes fowl, turkeys, geese and ducks; years 1921-238. 


Interprovincial Trade in Meats.—Ontario was the largest shipper of meats 
in the calendar year 1923, shipping in all 210,337,918 pounds of meats. Beef 
shipments amounted to 61,253,257. pounds; veal, 1,390,190 pounds; mutton and 
lamb, 1,533,182 pounds; fresh pork, 4,468,497 pounds; cured pork, 96,272,697 
pounds; pure lard, 16,567,683 pounds; lard compound, 9,341,151 pounds; and 
miscellaneous items, 19,511,261 pounds. Total shipments to other provinces 
amounted to 97,767,491 pounds, including 50,844,607 pounds of beef, 11,184,094 
pounds of cured pork and 12,020,452 pounds of pure lard. Export shipments 
from Ontario amounted to 112,570,427 pounds, 90,791,873 pounds going to Great 
Britain, 11,249,353 pounds to the United States, 1,060,701 pounds to Newfoundland 
and 9,468,500 pounds to other countries. Cured pork was the largest item in these 
exports, accounting for 85,088,603 pounds. Exports of beef amounted to 10,408,650 
pounds. 


Manitoba was the second largest shipper of meats in 1923, shipping 36,314,019 
pounds to other provinces and 9,277,171 pounds for export, a total movement of 
45,591,190 pounds of meat products out of the province. Shipments of beef 
amounted to 15,133,218 pounds; fresh pork, 2,491,522 pounds; cured pork, 
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3,596,118 pounds; while 22,785,536 pounds were classified as miscellaneous. Ex- 
ports to Great Britain amounted to 6,194,005 pounds and to the United States, 
2,167,744 pounds. Of the total export shipments, 5,371,038 pounds were beef and 
2,637,699 pounds cured pork. 

Shipments out of Quebec amounted to 20,812,419 pounds, 17,880,943 pounds 
going to other provinces and 11,931,476 pounds for export. Shipments out of the 
province included 8,656,098 pounds of cured pork, 2,552,172 pounds of beef and 
14,591,650 pounds classified as miscellaneous. 

Shipments out of Alberta amounted to 9,914,696 pounds to other provinces 
and 5,046,466 pounds for export, a_total of 14,961,162 pounds. Beef shipments 
amounted to 2,203,948 pounds; cured pork, 4,167,376 pounds; and miscellaneous, 
6,418,814 pounds. 

Other shipments were as follows: from British Columbia, 1,462,870 pounds; 
Saskatchewan, 1,026,115; New Brunswick, 463,788; Prince Edward Island, 
414,887; and Nova Scotia, 348,042. Shipments by provinces of destination were 
as follows: to Quebec, 76,498,549 pounds; Ontario, 32,949,946; Nova Scotia, 
20,770,473; New Brunswick, 15,296,110; British Columbia, 7,505,873; Saskat- 
chewan, 5,352,584; Manitoba, 1,888,117; Prince Edward Island, 1,780,446; 
Alberta, 528,560. 


44.—_Summary of Interprovincial Shipments of Meats for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 


Mutton Pork Pork Miscel- 


Provinces. Beef. Veal. aed creshe Saeed Wlenooue Total 
Prince Epwarp IstanpD— lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Shipments to other prov- 

MICOS dy fo coyayerecess ee Sreperscnce - - 21, 200 200 44,742 - 66, 142 
ERNONUGe Lh es eect a eaee 2,577 - 4,680 5,166 115,027 6,045 133,495 
Total shipments out of/—————— 

ILO VANCE tetreicise sca boo. oale +0 2,577 - 25,880 5,366 159,769 6,045 199, 637 

Nova Scorra— 
Shipments to other proy- } 

TE OSS AC Snir ee ane - - - — = = a 
LER OGUSHR otha tras vies bia caste 176, 166 60 5,569 6, 408 86,910 39,567) 314,680 
Total shipments out of 

DLOVINC Ona si wnat ao: 176, 166 60 5,569 6,408 86,910 39,567 314, 680 

New Brunswick— 
Shipments to other proy- 

PICO SU Rs crac ttee ite Alene - - 310,585 - - - 310, 585 
HORUS: ele aie le dee seas = - - - - - = 
Total shipments out of}—-——_——_|—___ Ky ari jm ~—oeqc— 

MKOWANCG: cinine 5 cise caiowyoceae 4 - - 310,585 - - = 310,585 

QuEBEC— 
Shipments to other prov- 

HOCH tec atinee thawte ete: 1,224,444 146,812 97,422 252,367 879, 470112,870, 688}15,471, 203 
ponisstaes fin ocaososece. 1,868,330] 2,004,595 487,646 1,734] 7,714,339 263, 909}12, 340,533 
Total shipments out of : 

DLOVINCO Shei cbit- The aie 3,092,774) 2,151,407) 585,068) 254,101) 8,593,809/13, 134,597/27,811, 736 

ONTARIO— 
Shipments to other prov- 

THOOS OS an Reo Ne AASB eoee 46,704,153} 187,900} 521,623) 3,420, 195]11, 783, 910|32, 249, 916194, 867, 697 
HE RUOLUS AAD cotiaitolls rae oot 15, 226,569] 2,744,023) 2,453,210 355, 099/86, 316, 139]13, 634, 767|120,729,807 
Total shipments out of 

PTOVIDCE) foaisctececece css 61,930,722] 2,931,923] 2,974,833] 3,775, 294/98, 100, 049/45, 884, 683}215,597,504 

Maniropa— 
Shipments to other prov- 

BACOR Gs cijcha oe Ae Oe 7,804,911) 165,071) 136,096} 2,446,013] 1,020, 746|18,399, 411/29, 972, 248 
FRERIOLCG E>. lbs, a ots eicieee 5 5,211,425] 257,792 35, 946 95,231] 3,949,023) 2,283,898)11, 833,315 


Total shipments out of 
ECE IMOR Pes crecicsiat sip oie vie ce 13,016,336} 422,863} 172,042) 2,541,244) 4,969, 769]20, 683, 309/41, 805,563 
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44.—Summary of Interprovincial Shipments of Meats for fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1923—concluded. 


Mutton Pork Pork Miscel- 


Provinces. Beef. Veal. poe fresh. tured. iilancoustiieoe 
Ib. Ib: Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. 
SasKATCHEWAN— : 
Shipments to other proy- 

INCER Sachs eet oe a ~ - - - - 77,115 77,115 
HXPOrUs: 1: Ayes ete 11,045 - - 90} 908,696 17,812} 937,643 
Total shipments out of}—-———|———] — |} J | cr | —_— 

PLOVINCE A Nee Selene 11,045 - - 90} 908,696 94,927] 1,014, 758 

——————— E> EEE SSS) —— 
ALBERTA— 
Shipments to other prov- 
NGOS. sn Poe de Ped eS ole 623,524) 166,282 42,807; 924,501} 522,167| 8,412,172|10,691,453 
SEIXPOrtsht ton meee 1,667,542 1,505 1,069] 226,679] 3,055,531} 129,612] 5,081,938 
Total shipments out of ; 
PIOVINGE. usb ate eon 2,291,066} 167,787 43,876] 1,151,180] 3,577,698) 8,541, 784]15, 773,391 
BririsH Cotump1a— 
Shipments to other prov- 

IMCS URL OT ae ete nereas - - - - - 103,950} 103,950 
EXDOLUB YE poate tamer ene 655, 287 - 757 887 46,975 87,473] 791,379 
Total shipments out of 

DUOWINGE ees bee eee aes 655, 287 - 757 887 46,975} 191,423} 895,329 


iJIncluces pure lard and lard compound. 


International Trade in Animal Products.—Canada stood seventh among 
the leading cattle-holding nations, according to the latest available official returns 
as to animals on farms. United States was the largest holder, with 67,240,000 
head; Argentina had 28,138,196; Germany, 16,652,831; Australia, 14,530,081; 
France, 13,575,840; Great Britain, 12,059,360; and Canada, 9,246,231.) 

Australia was the largest holder of sheep, with 82,226,470 head. Other principal 
sheep-raising countries had sheep on farms as follows: Argentina, 46,133,866; 
United States, 37,223,000; United Kingdom, 23,747,000; New Zealand, 22,928,864. 
Canada stood tenth, with 2,753,860. 

Principal countries with swine on farms, together with the number shown, 
were as follows: United States, 68,227,000; Germany, 17,225,855; France, 
5,195,740; Canada, 4,405,316; United Kingdom, 3,492,481; Denmark, 2,852,826. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, exports of live cattle from Canada, 
amounted to 258,977 head, valued at $9,128,476. Imports are shown of 963-cattle 
valued at $148,953, leaving a net export of 258,014 head of cattle with a value of 
$8,984,523. Sheep numbering 75,783, valued at $498,060, were exported, while 
8,005 head, valued at $48,987, were imported. Net exports amounted to 67,778 
head, with a value of $449,073. The exports of live swine were small, amounting 
to 2,305 animals, with a value of $45,209. Imports of swine for improvement of 
stock amounted to 138, valued at $977, while 5,210 pounds, valued at $1,419, were 
imported for other purposes. The net exports of live swine were valued at $42,813. 

Among the exports of animal products, pork was the most important, 
108,523,900 pounds, with a value of $23,583,194. Cheese stood second, with an 
export of 114,548,900 pounds, valued at $20,828,234. Beef exports amounted to 
29,145,800 pounds, valued at $2,941,745. The value of all meats exported in the 
fiscal year 1922-23 was $28,244,664. Butter exports increased to 21,994,578 
pounds, valued at $8,243,138. Other important exports were 3,613,531 dozens of 
eggs, valued at $1,410,444, and 8,667,400 pounds of wool, valued at $2,363,931. 
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4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), subsidies have been granted by the Dominion Government towards the 
construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public, the 
Act and regulations made thereunder being administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Table 45 shows for 1924 the number of cold storage warehouses in 
Canada, with the refrigerated space. This amounts to 36,702,492 cubic feet, of 
which 5,244,358,cubic feet apply to warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 
31,458,134 cubic feet apply to non-subsidized warehouses. 


45.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1924. 


Sussmpizep Pusiic WAREHOUSES. 


Refriger- 
Provinces. Number. ated Cost. ee 
; 3 rade: subsidy. 
Cubic feet. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 1 200,000 50,000 15,000 
INGE SPO) 8 1 en 3 571,440 287,237 78,171 
New Brunswick.. 2 781,161 192,577 57,773 
TCDEC can caisis yee 0 s 2 248 ,394 245 , 287 73,586 
COOTER AS 0) a a te ae enn ee a 16 1,739,944 632,547 183 ,740 
ESTEE) 62 Sag a Sa 3 gel be a i Rg ee 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 
BAEC ODE WEN ae Sern, cetue oiticis veil sieseabte tr oieeie lacne's. bee wicbale, Vicks 4 437,596 268,707 80,612 
PMUIGER UAC TE Sen atte nia oscoisinan tice A miro et rn cee wo sae 2 351,159 242,000 72,600 
BES Pat OOM UITR DIED 4 2 sistare fy telalates eikolee einie eeralsbais. trove: elsinisiats 3 887,164 458,000 137,400 
Total subsidized. ....00.50.. 60063000060 sees 34 5,244,358 | 2,408,355 708,482 
SuBsmpizEpD AND NON-SUBSIDIZED. 
Refriger- 
Proyinces. No. ated Articles Stored. 
space. 
Cubic feet. 
Prince Edward Island........... bi) 261,700 j1 Bait and Fish, 1 Eggs, 1 Fox Meat and Meat, 
2 Meat and General. 
OHS COU raio.e.s.eltie ed cele seielesa, « 20 1,260,554 |4 Bait and Kish, 1 Butter, 3 Butter and Ice Cream, 
1 Dairy Produce, Fish and Meat, 1 Eggs, 5 Fish, 
3 lish and Meat, 1 General, 1 Meat and Produce. 
New Brunswick................. 24 975,391 |18 Bait and Fish, 1 Butter, Eggs and Ice Cream, 
1 Cured Meat, 1 Eggs, 2 General, 1 Meat and 
Poultry. 
RO RESIOD tere. pis sss Sserethne & eiecors slain 61 7,693,354 |1 Butter, 1 Butter and Eggs, 1 Butter, Eggs and 


Meat, 4 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Butter and Meat, 
2 Cured Meat, 2 Fresh and Cured Meat, 5 Dairy 
Produce, 1 Dairy Produce, Eggs and Meat, 4 
Dairy Produce and Meat, 2 Packing House and 
Dairy Products,3 lish, 1 Fish, Meat and Poultry, 
10 General, 4 General Produce, 9 Meat, 1 Meat, 
and General, 3 Meat and General Produce, 2 Meat 
Products, 3 Meat and Poultry, 1 Meat, Poultry 
and General Produce. 
LECT Oats ec ORO BCRORCOS ER ACE oe 139 | 11,649,024 |22 Butter, 1 Butter and Cheese, 2 Butter and Dairy 
Produce, 3 Butter and Eggs, 1 Butter, Mggs and 
General, 1 Butter, Eggs and Meat, 2 Butter, Eggs 
and Poultry, 1 Butter and l’'arm Produce, 1 Butter 
and General, 16 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Butter 
and Meat, 1 Butter and Milk, 1 Cheese and Meat, 
4 Cured Meat, 1 Cured Meat and Fish, 1 Dairy 
Produce and Eggs, 4 Dairy Produce, Eggs and 
Meat, 1 Dairy and Farm Produce, 1 Dairy Pro- 
duce and Meat, 1 Dairy Produce, Meat and 
Poultry, 1 Eggs, 6 Eggs and General, 12 Fish, 1 
Fish and Fruit, 1 Fish and General, 2 Fish and 
Meat, 2 Fish, Meat and General, 4 Fruit, 4 Fruit 
and Jam, 1 Fruit and Meat, 1 lk ruit and Meat Pro- 
ducts, 1 Fruit and Vegetables, 16 General, 3 
General Produce, 1 Hog Products, 2 Ice Cream, 
5 Meat, 4 Meat and General, 2 Milk, Ice Cream 
and Butter, 4 Packing House and Dairy Products. 
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45.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1924—concluded. 
Refrig- 
Provinces. No. ated Articles Stored. 
space. 
Cubic feet. F 
Manitobate cnc dears yaar seeraiine 42 4,006,147 |2 Butter, 5 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Butter and 


Meat, 1 Dairy Produce and Vegetables, 2 Dairy 
Products and Meat, 15 Fish, 1 Fish and Poultry, 
5 General, 1 General Produce, 6 Meat, 1 Meat and 
General, 1 Meat and General Produce, 1 Packing 
House Products. 


Saskatchewan -ned.-cease a-eecce 35 1,851,512 |7 Butter, 1 Butter, Eggs and Meat, 8 Butter and 
é Ice Cream, 1 Eggs and General, 3 Fish, Meat and 
General Produce, 6 General, 3 General Produce, 
1 Meat, 1 Meat and General, 2 Meat and General 
Produce, 1 Milk, Ice Cream and Butter, 1 Packing 

House Products. 


Butter, 5 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Eggs and 
Fruit, 1 Fish, Meat and General Produce, 1 Fish, 
Meat and Poultry, 3 General, 4 Meat, 4 Packing 
House Products. 


British: Columbia... dean 49 5,150,075 |6 Butter, 2 Butter and General, 1 Butter and 
General Produce, 8 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 
Butter and Meat, 9 Fish, 1 Fish and General, 2 
Fish and Meat, 4 Fish ,Meat and General Pro- 
duce, 2 Fruit, 1 Fruit and Jam, 7 General, 4 Meat, 
2 Meat and General, 2 Packing House Products, 
1 Packing House Products and Eggs, 1 Packing 
House Products and General. 

Wukonn.cteut ctastn a andteeton: 1 44,900 |1 Fish. 


Tota anc geese 397 | 36,702,492 


TAllbertain. ccm cates perme ceecitee 21 3,809,835 


bo 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage data 
is included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics,”’ published 
annually. Judging by the average of the stocks on hand on the first of each month, 
the cold storage holdings of eggs during 1923 approximated to the unusually large 
holdings of the previous year. The cold storage stocks of butter and cheese in- 
creased and decreased respectively during the same period. In Table 46 are in- 
cluded statistics by months for 1923 of the stocks of food in cold storage and 
in process of cure, for various important commodities. 


46.—Stocks of Food on Hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 
Commodities, 1923.1 


Beef. 
Months. Eggs. Butter. Cheese. In pro- 
Fresh. Cured. cess of . 
cure. 
1923. Doz. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. lb. 
VADUATY caccruc eco na eae 3,351,063] 14,645,599 5,178,881} 25,255,609 1,354,676 232,849 
MeDruary caesar meee 1,140,187] 10,571,845 3,902,234! 22,418,066 407,311 196,469 
Marc hittin wanarntccttcritae 483 , 996 5,971,269 1,992,273] 18,389,822 865,819 179,197 
Aprilue. cece mar coe tee 835,285 8,178,700. 1,371 ,557| 14,232,827 417,228 272,220 
MAY Ss iar Se ee eer ett 2,535,652 2,105,400 1,691,603] 12,845,013 358,183 175,930 
Title Perce ee ee em een 10,964,833 3,755,871 4,225,651| 10,780,206 319,297 100,829 
NUYS ere eee Seater Rye 16,446,879} 138,683,462} 13,247,943) 7,295,546 277,901 157,160 
AUPUSE as Meck eer ence 17,167,859] 26,778,077} 18,504,513 7,298,480 307,883 132,931 
September sauce 16,258,745) 32,406,546] 20,392,472 8,015,910 199,940 118,460 
October. e i. te eee 15,571,849] 32,287,979] 18,026,191 9,791,750 190,306 182,267 
INovemiber) jesus eee coer 10,888,535) 28,699,569} 17,444,256] 16,808,194 235,762 115,857 
eee. BR ps 5) 5,956,953] 20,972,593] 14,854,978} 23,104,766 205,491 94,820 
WADUAEN: concert 2,260,2341 16,627,979| 14,356,254! 21,501,052 179,718 148,405 
rect Ae RO Cy eg PE aes ie ee ey hh aes ata a te eral pet ee Be RRS Pees 


if igures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month. 
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46.—Stocks of Food on hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 
Commodities, 1923—concluded. 


Pork. rf 
oa utton 
Months. In pro- Lard. and Oleomar- Poultry. 
Fresh. Cured. cess of Tambo 
cure. 
en lb lb Ib lb. Ib lb lb 
MANILAE Vea Pelsisini ticles. s ose ¢ lod 3.aie 10,550, 966)10,461,605| 7,663,737] 2,439,533) 6,461,717 195,535) 5,984,932 
PHAR oo tetia en's ceharionis,« 15,481 ,589}10, 828,869] 8,925,542} 2,297,179] 6,291,921 197,785| 5,781,966 
PUES ECHIIN act tots rcltele ols 9. 0c aheeit sie 17,989,001}12,179,641} 8,547,875] 2,626,539] 5,534,953 118,113} 5,529,989 
PANN IR goat Shas Bheicho.e'e we cre eves 19,398,520} 9,422,971] 9,373,374] 2,239,003) 3,983,541 180,189} 4,660,304 
WUT eRgntey re ENNS a. csclakeigicigi sia vee.d eco 20,495, 957|10,476,346)10,128,156) 2,701,278] 3,229,211 227,891) 3,284,536 
UTICA (ee A eee ee 18,339, 753}10,829,141110,090,789| 3,078,489} 2,008,223 179,809) 2,722,513 
MN Vereen ahaa e fisoiss on sere sie.e 15,085,130} 9,190,307} 9,407,084! 3,294,574] 1,192,532 181,775| 2,088,169 
EATS TST BR a 1,663,728]10,018,424| 9,085,279] 3,459,278 735,982 515,061] 1,620,425 
SeptOm DEP aches be jaca we 9,486,569] 8,006,864} 8,948,723] 2,751,959 753,588| 1,457,683] 1,042,304 
\ OX 205 oY 25 Poi ane _..| 6,848,797] 7,266,427) 8,406,190] 2,074,763 953,377| 1,395,022) 1,056,395 
BNO VEMIDEr er) sadiie cs cccie acne 5,500,005] 4,597,790] 7,874,857] 1,602,614) 2,949,287) 1,054,262] 1,320,772 
December. . eal is. She sibfne eiemrats 7,914,620] 7,925,264) 9,652,095) 2,250,910] 4,634,219 716,956) 2,698,519 
LEELA 7 GR eneeat ee aR 12,391,804/10,089,625|10,805,841) 2,357,237) 4,850,146 462,896] 6,780,367 


5.—Coal Prices and Distribution. 


In addition to the statistics of the supply and distribution of coal which are 
summarized in the Mines and Minerals section of the Year Book, the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives a monthly return from whole- 
sale and retail dealers throughout Canada, showing receipts and stocks on hand, 
together with a statement of cost at the mine, with transportation and incidental 
charges, as well as prices. A monthly compilation of the return is made, stocks 
in store being compiled monthly for seaboard points and quarterly for the whole 
country. The distribution of coal by the retail dealers in Canada increased from 
4-8 million tons in 1922 to 5-9 million tons in the following year. The provincial 
distribution through retail dealers for three years is given in Table 47, and the 
average yearly retail prices from 1921 to 1923 for the principal cities are presented 
in Table 48. 


47.—Distribution of Coal through Retail Dealers, by Provinces, 1921-1923. 
(Short tons.) 


Anthracite Coal Bituminous Coal Canadian 
from from Bituminous, Total 
Provinces. Years. Lignite . 


United Great United Great {and others. 
States. | Britain. | States. | Britain. 


tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 


BOVE OCOLIA. «<1 se aise ctiaeas 1921 43,931 - - - 162,426 206,357 
1922 19,807 3,964 2,701 = 171,407 197,879 

1923 23,071 6,538 - - 162,065 191,674 

Wew Brunswick.....:..-.+. +: 1921 64,957 - 15, 280 - 95,466 175,703 
1922 21,411 2,373 5,873 283 97,111 127,051 

1923 50,334 13,523 7,124 393 107,135 178,509 

Prince Edward Island........ 1921 4,356 - - - 26,454 30,810 
. 1922 8,007 - - - 39,480 47,487 

1923 2,428 103 1, 209 - 60,810 64,550 

IG) CHTS. SE 1921 856,462 = 176,539 - 56,001) 1,089,002 
1922 538, 146 8,314 370,467 11,802 113,779} 1,042,508 

1923 856, 948 15,844 249,329 489 121,328] 1,243,938 

“CDPD, ae 2 1921 2,101,410 - 448,794 - 15,036} 2,565,240 
1922 1,074,058 22,297 529, 323 302 28,348] 1,654,328 


1923 | 1,809,883 778! = 637, 223 102 57,575! 2,505,561 
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47.—Distribution of Coal through Retail Dealers, by Provinces, 1921-1923—concluded. 


Anthracite Coal Bituminous Coal Canadian 
from from Bituminous, Total 
Provinces. Years. |_———_______|__——__ L ignite : 


United Great United Great | and others. 
States. | Britain. States. | Britain. 


tons tons tons. tons tons. tons 

Manitoba strccnecccrcieecie cee: 1921 61, 774 - 33, 127 - 230,165} 325,056 
1922 45,436 - 65, 237 - 273,264) 383,937 

1923 85,609 - 59,931 - 302,694] 398,234 

Saskatchewan........+..s0-- 1921 20,411 - 2,544 - 575,855} 598,810 
1922 12,985 - 2,280 - 616,378 631, 643 

1923 7,092 - 828 - 575, 203 583, 123 

Al bertaye. tease vee nneroee 1921 4,219 - 252 - 372,000] 376,471 
1922 1,281 - 27 - . 843,389 344,697 

1923 244 - 153 - 364,344] 364,741 

British Columbia...........- 1921 ~ 3,601 - 1,128 - 289,527| 294,256 
1922 3,994 - 10,716 - 356,256] 370,966 

1923 287) - - 4,242 - 332,488 337,017 

Canada mcr aaseees 1921 3,161,121 - 677,664 - 1,822,93¢| 5,661,715 

1922 1, 725, 125 36, 948 986, 624 12,387 2,039,412) 4,800,496 

1923 25 785, 896 36,786) 960,039 984| 2,083,642) 5,867,347 


48.— Yearly Average Retail Prices of Coal in Canada by Principal Municipalities, 


1921-1923. 
Anthracite. Bituminous. 
Province and Municipality. oe 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. . 
$ cts $ cts $ 6cts $ ©6octs $ ©6cts $ cts 
Nova Scorira— 
Sydney wateecnc see eee - - - 7 20 - - 
New Glasgow...........-- = - - 7 75 - : - 
Amherst c.tap acca seen nein 20 75 19 00 - if 75 8 82 8 98 
MELA axe ecreseeiatette cre awe 18 75 17 14 17 95 10 59 9 59 9 66 
ADU views cent nar oat ars See 18 50 - - 11 93 10 55 10 25 
Prince Epwarp IsLanD— 
Charlottetown.....:...... 21 70 18 00 18 24 9 97 8 26 9 24 
New Brunswick— 
Moncton 18 75 19 00 19 00 11 99 10 70 9 43 
St. John 18 60 16 57 16 71 12 61 11 21 10 25 
Fredericton 18 70 18 09 17 80 TO 2 9 13 10 49 
Bathurst 20 46 22 00 19 50 11 68 10 39 10 82 
QuEBEC— 
Quebeoiiiy ssseceee ccee een: 17 38 17 81 17 99 12 64 11 42 1227 
Three RiwOrssescpgs sececes _ 18 55 16 51 16 43 13 10 10 62 10 51 
Sherbrookes. ess coees sc 16 75 16 93 16 99 15 67 - 10 45 
Sonel weno ae. nee 16 30 16 36 16 10 12 52 11 06 10 33 
Diadivacinthe. weacerras 16 09 15 47 16 27 11 95 11 58 11 50 
St Johns. eemenntatecise rt 18 00 15 76 16 63 12 00 11 73 il 15 
Thetford Mines........... 19 67 - - - - - 
Montrealomemncae serietie ace 16 98 16 78 16 96 11 98 9 45 9 43 
dic fill Pre deere ieee Baten 17 00 16 44 16 62 13 70 12 90 12.17. 
ONTARIO— 
Ottawa saeepiectlieaa careers 16 98 16 44 117 12 78 11 01 10 55 
Brockvill@rcsseancsisiden tee 16 08 15 98 16 18 9 47 10 45 9 34 
Kipsslonwuwaciiese aan 16 50 16 61 16 46 10 98 10 64 10 21 
Beéllevillewz. cee ceases 16 75 15 98 16 42) — 13 80 10.70 8 73 
Peterborough....... Bree A 16 75 16 33 16 85 11 87 12 93 10 67 
Orillia tfc cesses 16 85 16 79 16 78 12 03 12 03 10 86 
FROLONTOMS ae nccetie oe ttoae 15 64 15 65 15 99 10 20 10 92 10 25 
Niagara Mallsvseswsseemerss 15 54 14 84 15 56 10 10 10 53 10 17 
Ot Oabharinoess sues 15 90 15 49 16 81 11 29 12 90 11 60 
Eamultonmncs. cosets ote 15 93 15 65 16 47 9 92 9 15 7 90 
Brantiond.s.saccscmea eae 16 27 Day 73 17 05 12 38 11 65 11 15 
AaUIbih eychrete etscn- eh oic torsion 16 30 15 81 17 21 11 50 1173 9 75 
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48.—Yearly Average Retail Prices of Coal in Canada by Principal Municipalities, 
: 1921-1923—concluded. 


Anthracite. Bituminous. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


Province and Municipality. 


‘Ontario—concluded. 
PE CIOBOD yirexc vle'eje s oisjeysttiae 16 35 16 11 16 96 12 43 11 43 11 70 
WOOUSLOCK cc ccce ec cccee bs 16 35 15 76 16 77 11 78 10 70 11 50 
ReEIBOLCas sant ne cis.ccieoae 16 79 16 27 16 84 13 54 12 78 11 78 
OG Oo sede. s 5:0: cic < aie eleieje 16 93 16 52 iy Ayal 11 10 9 25 8 96 
RSP NOINAS Sos ecle slemcecsie-« 17 50 16 58 17 74 14 17 12 68 11 26 
(Qing a eee eee 18 09 16 24 17 57 14 73 12579 12 08 
PWIEELB OCT cPatescS.orey Se cre 18 21 16 67 17 48 13 12 11 46 10 83 
; 17 21 16 53 16 61 11 81 10 35 11 23 
23 67 - - 17 67 - - 
18 39 17 41 18 12 12 64 11 07 10 99 
18 84 17 96 19 02 13 22 12 22 10 96 
18 78 18 25 19 12 12 97 10 65 9 45 
Mantropa— 
MVD OR: 2. skis sce cee see. 2 21 32 21 36 21 02 14 35 12 05 12 12 
PMENCLON aciacieesiciaakieccise sy 23 19 22 56 23 54 15 05 13 90 13 70 
SasKaTCcHEWAN— 

(CTE) eee ae 21 63 25 16 25 15 13 20 11 85 12 19 
Prince: ALDOrb. «os. c.c 00 ess 24 44 - - 73 11 20 12°25 

BRIEASOON 5» o's. bis%ee oie e a siace 24 73 25 80 25 75 13 89 11 16 12 35 
RIDOSC AWE oneos aire daues 18 17 18 45 23°75 12 54 12 21 11 78 

ALBERTA— 
IB ONTON: 6601 iwc ce cee oe! - : - - CaLo\en - _= 
RU ATR Vs fist alc sicis:sseiaycuis.ccave 12 95 13 98 - 10 10 9 39 9 30 
Merhondee.k as. .2,0ee- - - - 8 58 - - 
British CoLtumBia— 

“TEES no ee - - 7 63 - - 
BUGIROTM tier h.c cere cdasse oe 16 25 17 00 - 13 17 12 78 - 
PRR ts sits eccase sis.ccs0% = - - 11 95 12 64 11 75 
New Westminster......... ulliy BX) - - 14 50 10 37 11 91 
WANCOUVOT so... 2. seco s see. 17 93 20 62 - 11 50 9 20 10 17 
WACO A nce Ses cath le bre le - - - 13 19 9 85 10 27 
ING 0 ee - - - 9 20 - - 
rimnce Rupert, .....% 0... = - - 11 90 11 88 12 26 


6.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks. 


Bounties.—The only bounty paid by the Dominion Government in 1923-24 
was for the production of crude petroleum. Bounties on iron and steel ceased in 
1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921 and on linen yarns in 1923. The total paid 
for lead bounties from 1899 to 1918 amounted to $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb. 
of lead. For crude petroleum the amount paid in 1924 was $79,810 on 5,320,636 
imperial gallons, being at the rate of 14 cents per gallon, and making the total paid 
from 1905 to 1924, $3,382,171 on 225,478,062 gallons. Zine bounties were granted 
under the provisions of 8-9 Geo. V, c. 51, not to exceed $400,000 to July 31, 1920. 
The bounty paid equalled the difference between the standard market price of 
zine and 9c. per lb. There was paid in 1918-19 the sum of $108,563 on 10,107,704 
Ib. of zinc sold; in 1919-20 there was paid $249,246 on 15,186,694 lb. and in 1920-21 
there was paid $42,191 on 3,635,199 lb. The total amount paid was $400,000 on 


_ 28,929,597 |b. 


The total amount of bounties paid from 1896 to 1924 was $22,932,699; of this 
amount $16,785,827 was for iron and steel, $1,979,216 for lead, $3,382,171 for crude 


_ petroleum (Table 49), $367,962 for manila fibre, $400,000 for zine and $17,523 for 


linen yarns from 1921 to 1923. The Year Book of 1915, pages 459 and 460, gave 


Statistics of bounties paid on lead are given by years on page 454 of the 1920 Year Book. 
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a description of the bounties that have been payable since 1883, as well as tables 
showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually paid 
and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 inclusive. 


49.—Bounties paid in Canada on Crude Petroleum, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1905-1924. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. 
gal. $ gal. $ 

TGOS irr.5 sists cxthenreneye sleece 23,336,478 BOO OST ai) LOO Rant ecitecynersiete tees 7,685, 127 115,277 
LOG Beet, svtersvoterapccsterras it 19,410, 480 291 LSTA LOG ctaciacesstetnesie says « 7,278,452 109,177 
LOO (Es sieceas wate aero 17,770, 205 266; 0032), LOLi(arre sthemerner cert 6,761,885 101, 428 
1908: arssrGratearan 5 wanes 26, 081, 139 SOL 21 tel MOLS cok semen teres ete ste 7,566, 457 113,497 
1 hice oem soar cuanb. 17,379,871 2607 698%i| GLO emer aetna 10,812,482 162, 187 
1 OT O row atte ebony 13,572, 587 203; 589 P1920 R...llatetaes aieleerete 6,887,498 103,312 
NNW Hnemaeate cneb one as 10, 706,418 160596; || 1920 ee tecnico ie 6, 784, 333 101, 765 
IDSs ato omen OooaooOe 9,462,380 T4936) 1922) airs steteishes aie) sicters 6, 262,441 93,937 
TOAD claps satereioptaparesalel toerees 8,616, 767 TAO ZO FIN ALOIS ewcate acl oatele ere 5, 948, 207 89, 223 
1914 Dyarerekatey ete oteteta ofetsteterss 7,834,219 VET SOUS at), O28 iaeseyenecoreysiee Aercts 5,320,636 79,810 

Wotal er prxtancisr 225,478, 062 3,382,171 


1Nine months. 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and beyond, are in Ganada a purely 
statutory grant and have been so from the first. The earliest Act is one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision is made for the granting of patent rights 
to inventors who are British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper 
Canada passed its Act in 1826 and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs 
at later dates. After the Union, a consolidating Act was passed in 1849, applying 
to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of 
patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 
1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 

The Patent Act as it now stands (13-14 Geo. V, c. 23) provides in section 7 that 
“Any person who has invented any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture 
or composition of matter .... not known or used by any other person before 
his invention thereof, and .... not in public use or on sale with the consent 


or allowance of the inventor thereof, for more than two years previous to his — 
application for patent therefor in Canada, may... . obtain a patent granting to © 


such person an exclusive property in such invention.” The exclusive right in the 
patent has duration for eighteen years. 


The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 to 
Noah Cushing, of Quebec. 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces 
of Canada 3,160 patents were granted: The growth of invention is shown by the 
fact that, in 1923 alone 2,021 Canadian patents, a record figure, were issued to 
Canadians by the Patent Office. 
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‘Applications for patents in Canada from inventors in other countries were 
first received in 1872. In that year the total number of applications for patents 
made to the Canadian Patent Office, Department of Agriculture, was 752, and 
the total fees amounted to $18,652. The business of the Office has gradually con- 
tinued to expand and the number of applications and total fees increased each year 
without a break from the beginning of the present century until the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1913, when 8,681 applications were received, and the total fees 
amounted to $218,125. In 1924 there were 10,441 applications with fees amounting 
to $459,780, as compared with 10,806 and $413,238 respectively in 1923. For the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1924, the number of patents granted was 9,00C, as 
compared with 12,542 in 1923, a decrease of 3,542, which, however, is accounted 
for by the amendment to the Patent Act, dated June 4, 1921, which extended the 
time limit set on the payment of fees. The result was a sharp decline in the num- 
ber granted during 1922 and a corresponding increase in the following year. Of 
the patents of 1924, 5,860, or 65 p.c., were issued to United States inventors, 
1,533 to Canadian and 855 to British patentees, while Germany with 219, and 
France with 164 came next in number of patents issued. Table 50 shows the dis- 
tribution of the Canadian patentees by province of residence for the years 1914 
to 1924. 


50.—Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1914-1924. 


Provinces. 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Prince Edward Island......... 2 2 3 3 3 = 9 2 4 9 7 
PONS COLI AAS a eicIee's ste cvsloke's 39 33 21 29 18 21 29 29 22 35 41 
News Brunswick. ..\.cs.0s.0.08. 30 20 17 29 14 9 22 33 14 21 14 
RODEO C te Aon ee ovareal scams gueas sco 278 278 237 287 220 172 312 331 276 430 312 
Ontario 5. SUDO DEE Aeon Dee ioe 607 | 586] 540 | 465] 398 | 386] 636} 708 | 508} 845 673 
WamILOD Ast Atchis.es1y\k ctaintenas doe 115 97 89 84 91 66 86 | 118 75 | 158 83 
Saskatchewan................ 59 66 65 62 84 76 94} 119} 101 | 166 106 
ol 46 71 60 59 61 75 116 127 96 155 123 
British Cia ean oh Ae ee ae 157 126 92 72 83 70 147 177 103 202 174 
Territoriesand Yukon......... 1 2 1 1 1 - - 1 = = = 
GGA Pre eit. 8 sion 1,334 | 1,281 | 1,125 | 1,091 | 973 875 | 1,451 | 1,645 | 1,199 2,021 1,533 


Tt will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a’ calculation of 
the number of patentees in relation to the census population shows that, for the 
. fiscal year 1924, the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Colum- 
bia. Thus, in this province, in 1924, one patent was granted to every 3,266 persons, 
the other provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, 
being placed in order as follows: Ontario, 4,573, Alberta, 5,345, Manitoba, 7,946, 
Saskatchewan, 7,954, Quebec, 7,967, P. E. Island, 12,531, Nova Scotia, 13,101, and 
New Brunswick, 28,683. 
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The Commissioner of Patents reports that during the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1924, the land vehicle class was still the largest single class of invention, while 
internal combustion motors, inventions pertaining to tillage, grain separation, 
wireless communication, telephony and telegraphy have also been among the more 
important. The coal shortage of recent years provided a stimulus to inventions 
connected with the use of fuel oil furnaces. Inventions in typewriters have in- 
creased considerably, many of them being directed to the elimination of noise. 


51.—Statistics of Patents applied for, granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1920-1924. 
Fiscal year ended March 31, 
Classification. 
1920. 1921 1922. 1923 1924 
Applications Or patents-. a... ceases ee cn ferns No. 11,198 13,446 12,274 10,806 10,441 
Patents ranted cent csvact ostemaloaialente creation a 9,527 11,152 7,393 12,542 9,000 
Certificates for renewalfees.............e-e00- sf 2,036 2,549 2,620 2,127 1,793 
Caveatseranted 3.44. (acs tnmamon aes ls a teiee 4 408 410 420 452 415 
ASSISDIN SNES i5 oeascte vs ese hare cere ten eee Re s 4,479 3,025 5,481 5,143 5,061 
Meesrecet ved, nets. fiodeiy- sacs qanrartomag + seruts $ 294,046 | 344,712 | 380,207 | 413,238 459,780 


Copyrights.—The first Canadian Copyright Act was passed by the Legislature 
of Lower Canada on Feb. 25, 1832 (2 William IV, c. 53). This Act was repealed 
and replaced by an Act of the Province of Canada relating to copyright passed in 
1841 (4-5 Vict., c.61) allowing copyright to any resident of the Province on depositing 
with the Provincial Registrar a copy of the work and printing in the work a notice 
of the entry. In 1842 an Imperial Act (5-6 Vict., c. 45) gave to a work first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom protection throughout the Empire. As at the 
time the United States had no agreement with the United Kingdom as to copy- 
rights, United States publishers reprinted in cheap editions books copyrighted in 
the United Kingdom, and many such books naturally found their way into Canada. 
By the Foreign Reprints Act of 1847 (10-11 Vict., c. 95) the Imperial Government 
made it possible for Canadians to secure these cheap editions on making provisions 
safeguarding the rights of the British authors. This was done by Canada in 1850 
by an “Act to impose a Duty on Foreign Reprints of British Copyright Works ” 
(13-14 Vict., c. 6), and the duty so imposed was continued by the first Dominion 
Act of 1868 (81 Vict., cc. 54 and 56), the latter Act authorizing the Governor 
in Council to impose a duty not exceeding 20 p.c. ad valerem on such reprints and 
to distribute the proceeds among the owners of the copyrights. 

By the B.N.A. Act, exclusive legislative authority in matters of copyright was 
assigned to the Dominion Parliament. In 1875 an Act was passed (38 Vict., ec. 88) 
allowing a copyright for 28 years to persons domiciled in Canada or in any British 
possession, or who, being citizens of any country having an international copyright 
agreement with the United Kingdom, had registered their claim and complied with 
the usual conditions. 

In 1886 an International Copyright Act (49-50 Vict., c. 33) was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament, giving to Queen Victoria the right to accede to the Berne 


Convention. As Canada thus became a member of the Berne Convention, with 


a 
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the privilege of withdrawal, books published in Canada by Canadians secured the 
same privileges as books published first in the United Kingdom, an author of any 
country subscribing to the Convention obtaining in any other country in the union 
the same rights as an author of that country. An Imperial Act of 1911 set forth 
general copyright regulations for the Empire. 

The Copyright Act of 1921 (as amended by the Act of 1923), which became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1924, sets down in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright 
and in section 5, its duration. ‘‘Copyright shall subsist in Canada .... in 
every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was at 
the date of the making of the work a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign 
country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the Additional Protocol 

. or a resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the 
Pepyricht shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, 
be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” Section 13 
provides that if at any time the owner of the copyright fails to print the book in 
Canada and satisfy the reasonable Canadian demand therefor, anyone may apply 
for a license to the Minister administering the Act, who may, if the owner fails to 
print an edition, grant a license to the applicant on the latter paying a royalty 
to the owner. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films or other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 

This Act, as amended by ec. 10 of 1923, restricting the “licensing sections ” 
to citizens of Canada and subjects or citizens of countries which do not belong to 
the International Copyright Union, came into force on January 1, 1924, and 
repealed all Imperial Copyright Acts as far as operative in Canada and all existing 
Canadian copyright statutes. 


52.—_Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1920-1924. 


Fiscal year ended March 31, 


Classification. 
1920 1921 1922. 1923 1924 
ODM ATSTOTISCOLEG 250-20 s aes cee acces ecess No. 2,028 1,729 1,465 1,591 1,758 
Wertificates of copyright: ....c..c.ccceccceseraes ef 201 174 244 Pal Ne 567 
@rade marks revistered.......0..secsccecceecee a 1,735 2,128 2,609 2, 021 2,202 
Industrial designsregistered................... ce 186 316 384 330 407 
Timber marks registered...........ceceeeceees § 20 58 20 17 17 
meassignmentsregistered.......0...scecsceeeess id 320 624 570 413 989 


Beasspceived Tete: 5 $5 aces nasnesionacietiaes $ 60,451 63,175 74,679 71,241 68, 847 


VII._TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 8,788,483! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of the 
country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such as 
the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, and the areas north of lakes 
Huron and Superior, the latter dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec 
from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with such a popula- 
tion, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like our manu- 
facturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, cheap 
transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes were the 
chief avenues of transportation and these were closed by ice for several months, the 
business of the central portions of the country was during the winter in a state of 
stagnation or hibernation. The steam railway was therefore required for the 
adequate economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking up with 
the economic and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian West, 
and thus promoting their development. The construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the newer 
transcontinental railways has helped to give the country breadth—a, fact which 
in another ten years, as settlement fills the extensive areas thus opened up, will 
be more evident than it is to-day. 


Railway transportation, though in many parts of the country essential, is 
nevertheless expensive, particularly in these last few years, and for bulky and 
weighty commodities. Hence new enterprises have either been undertaken or 
are under consideration for improving water communication, such as the new 
and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the 
channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the possible utilization of the Hudson 
Bay route for the transportation of western grain to the British and continental 
European markets. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and from the economic 
point of view, is the development of methods of communication, in a country so 
vast and so thinly peopled. The post office has been a great, though little recognized 
factor, in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance, the rural 
telephone, in particular, having been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. That the use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in pro- 
moting social intercourse among the dwellers in rural districts is evidenced by the 
fact that in Ontario alone, 75,583 passenger cars were owned by farmers in 1923. 
The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, and reaching through 
the mails all over the country, has been of great use in developing national sentiment. 
To sum up, it may be said that the progress of modern inventions, not least among 
which is the radiophone, has immeasurably improved social conditions in both rural 
and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


1 Census of 1921, 
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In the introductory section is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of Government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not 
Government-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and 
functions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent sub-sections 
deal in order with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, 
motor vehicles, air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the 
post office. 


I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
have in the past fifty years shown in Canada the same tendency toward consolida- 
tion and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a ‘natural monopoly,” ie., a type of enterprise in which service can be more effi- 
ciently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example 
of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the control of the railways 
of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway companies. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up controlling authorities over the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. This control, so far as railways within the sphere of action of the 
Dominion Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, whose authority has been in recent years extended to 
cover various other means of transportation and communication. A brief summary 

of the history and the functions of this body follows. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there also 
exist in several of the provinces bodies which undertake among their duties the 

supervision and control of local public utilities, operating under the jurisdiction of 
the provinces, and the regulation of their rates of service. Among these is the 
Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the 
construction, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their 
rates and their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly in Quebec, a 
Commission of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superin- 
tendence over all Quebec corporations other than municipalities “that own, operate, 
Manage or control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of 
telegraph or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or, goods over 
@ railway, street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, deliv ry 
or furnishing of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public.” 
In Nova Scotia there is also a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and in 
_ Manitoba there is a Public Utilities Commission, with similar functions, while in 
_ the three other western provinces these same duties are performed by provincial 
Departments of Railways. 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition 
was relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, 
those who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. 
For example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
given to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second discussing 
Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by commission 
be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive rates were 
exorbitant as compared with competitive ones and that the railways had exercised 
their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. Among 
the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its fixed 
station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically prohibitive. 
Besides, Members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing with railway 
rates, and of their two functions —legislative and administrative—the legislative 
was to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on February 1, 1904. In the begin- 
ning, its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one 
Commissioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an 
Assistant Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the 
Act, the Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two members 
constitute a quorum, two commissioners usually hear all but the more important 
cases, and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty question to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which will 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 
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The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommend- 
ations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1923, 94 p.c. of the appli- 
cations to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Committee 
had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the grievances 
of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went unredressed. 
The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that evidence may 
be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

' The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the 
applicant needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a committee of the 


~ Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 


made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere to rescind 
or vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists 
in referring a matter to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until 
Dec. 31, 1923, the Board gave formal hearing to 8,274 cases. Its decision was 
appealed in 83 cases, 47 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 36 
to the Governor-General in Council. Of the appeals (with 1 still-pending), 9 of 
those carried to the Supreme Court were allowed and 2 of those to the Governor- 
General in Council. 


II.—_STEAM RAILWAYS. 
1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in the year 1836, between St. 
Johns, Quebec, and La Prairie, with the object of shortening the journey between 
Montreal and New York. It was only 16 miles long and was operated by horses, 
for which locomotives were substituted in 1837. A second railway from Montreal 
to Lachine was opened in 1847, and a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 
1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in all Canada. 

Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 


- era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed pro- 


viding for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. 
The result was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, from Portland, Maine, 


- to the Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, and in 1859, on the completion 


of the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit to 


_ Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 


Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system,. 
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with 171 miles, was incorporated, and in the following year the amalgamation with 


the Great Western (904 miles) took place, while the Midland system (473 miles) 
was also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. In 1888 the Northern railway, which 
had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 1853, and the Hamilton and North- 
western railway, were taken over by the Grand Trunk. In 1891 the completion 
of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication with the railways of the United 
States. In the seventies the gauge had been changed from the original 5’ 6” to 
the standard gauge of 4’ 84’. 

Construction of the Intercolonial.—The Intercolonial railway between 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the thirties. 
In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an Intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 341 miles of railway in the Maritimes—196 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from St. John to Shediac and from St. Andrews 
to Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro and 
Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to the 
Dominion Government. The latter on its part undertook the completion of the 
railway, and in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of 
the Grand Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties railway from 
Chaudiére Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained 
from the latter-point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial 
thus becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 

The First Transcontinental railway—the C.P.R.—<As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against the undertaking of the enterprise at that time. In 
1871 the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the 
Dominion to commence the Pacific railway within two years, and complete it 
within ten years. The building of the railway as a public work actually 
commenced in 1874, but was not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Gov- 
ernment entered into a contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, 
granting to the syndicate all portions of the line completed or under construction, 
a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission 
of materials for construction, and protection for 20 years against competing lines. 
The company on its side agreed to complete the railway to a fixed standard by 
May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it efficiently. As a matter of fact the 
last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, 
the Canadian Pacific railway now began to acquire small branch lines as feeders, 
among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and Occidental in 
1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario and Quebec, the Credit 
Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North Shore, Nova Scotia, in 1885, the 
Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific in 1887, the Sudbury and 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick railway, the Columbia and Kootenay 
in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal and Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 


| 
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The Second Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern railway.—The 
second transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Company, chartered in 1889. Next were acquired the charters 
of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the Manitoba 
Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific, and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. By securing 
guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments it was enabled 
to complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road, opening up in Ontario 
‘and in the West large undeveloped areas which are now in process of settlement. 


The Third Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—Before the 
continental ambitions of the Canadian Northern were generally understood, the 
question came up of building an additional transcontinental line. About the end 
of the century, the Grand Trunk began to look with envy at the large and increasing 
revenues drawn by the Canadian Pacific railway from the great Northwest. In 
1902, the Grand Trunk submitted to the Dominion Government a proposition to 
construct a line from North Bay to the Pacific coast, provided that a grant of 
$6,400 and 5,000 acres of land per mile should be made. The Government, in 1903; 
submitted a counter-proposition that the line, instead of terminating at North 
Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the easterly section 
from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government and leased to 
the Grand Trunk for a fifty-year period, the railway paying no rent for the first 
seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 43 years. The 
western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was to be built by the 
Grand Trunk, the Government guaranteeing interest on bonds to 75 p.c. of the 
cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section and 
$30,000 per mile on the mountain section. This proposition was accepted and 
construction commenced on the National Transcontinental and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. 


Effect of the War on the Railways. The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 35,582 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
‘interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made a loan to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
a Royal Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investi- 
gate: (1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three 
transcontinental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the commission 
to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New 
York, Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, 
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were originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter, 
William M. Acworth was appointed to take his place. The majority report of 
the Commission, which was signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has 
formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommend- 
ation was that the public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be 
administered on purely business principles by a Board of Trustees, such compen- 
sation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders 
of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 


Origin and Growth of Government-owned Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial railway, built as a con- 
dition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and operated 
by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government undertook the 
construction of the eastern division of the National Transcontinental railway from 
Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company for a period of 50 years. On the failure of the latter company to take 
over the operation of the road when completed in 1915, the Government itself 
undertook its operation—capital expenditure up to Dec. 31, 1923, $170,109,281. 
Thus on March 31, 1918, the Canadian Government railways had a total mileage 
of 5,150-08, comprising the Intercolonial railway, 2,305-23 miles; St. John and 
Quebec railway, leased under authority of Chapter 49 of the Statutes of 1912, 
127-72 miles; Prince Edward Island railway, 313-82 miles; and National Trans- 
continental railway, 2,403-31 miles. Under Orders in Council of May 22, 1918, and 
August 30, 1918, the Moncton and Buctouche, the Elgin and Havelock, the St. Martin’s 
railway, the York and Carleton railway and the Salisbury and Albert railway were 
taken over. Also, under Order in Council of December 1, 1919, the Lotbiniére 
and Mégantic railway, under Order in Council of June 10, 1920, the Caraquet and 
Gulf Shore railway, and under Order in Council of June 12, 1920, the Cape Breton 
railway, were incorporated in the Government railway system. The Hudson Bay 
railway, with 332-5 miles of steel rail at the end of 1920, and 214 miles operated 
out of its total length of 424 miles, has been declared to be comprised in the Canadian 
Government railways, and is being operated to a limited extent by the board of 
directors of the Canadian National Railways. 

Canadian Northern Railway.—In pursuance of an Act passed in 1917 (7-8 
George V, c. 24), intituled an Act providing for the acquisition by His Majesty 
of the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, and an agree- 
ment entered into under the Act, the Government acquired the entire capital stock 


of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, except five shares issued in exchange . 


for Canadian Northern Railway income charge convertible debenture stock. Having 
thus acquired control, the Government, in September, 1918, appointed a new board 
of directors of the Canadian Northern Railway Company. This board, under 
Order in Council of November 20, 1918, became also a board of management of 
the Canadian Government railways, with all the powers theretofore vested in the 
general manager of the Canadian Government railways. The use of the general 
term “Canadian National Railways” to describe both systems was authorized 
by Order in Council of December 20, 1918, the corporate entity of each system 
being, however, preserved. The Canadian Northern system, at the time of its 
acquisition by the Government, had a total mileage of 9,566-5. 
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The Grand Trunk Pacific—During 1916, 1917 and 1918, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific received advances from the Government, totalling $19,639,837, to enable 
it to “carry on” during difficult times. Towards the close of the fiscal year 1918-19, 
approximately $950,000 of the $7,500,000 authorized in the estimates of that year 
remained unexpended. The company desired to use this to pay interest on Grand 
Trunk Pacific debenture stock, but the Government insisted that deficits in opera- 
tion should have priority over all other charges, and made the remittance conditional 
upon that understanding. As a result, the company notified the Government that 
it would be unable to meet the interest due on its securities on March 1, 1919. 
This was followed on March 4 by a notification from the company that it would be 
unable to continue operation of the railway after March 10. As it was necessary, 
in the interests of the immense territories served by the railway, to maintain the 
operation of the railroad, the Minister of Railways was appointed receiver from 
midnight of March 9, and for a time the road was operated apart from the Canadian 
National Railways. In October, 1920, the management was transferred to the 
Canadian National Railways, in connection with which system it is still being 
operated under receivership. 


The Grand Trunk.—The desire of the parent organization, the Grand Trunk, 
to be relieved of its obligations in respect of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk financial difficulties, led to negotiations early in 1918 for the taking over and 
inclusion of the Grand Trunk in the Government system of railways. These 
continued until October, 1919, and resulted in Chapter 13 of the 2nd Session of 
that year, an Act to acquire the Grand Trunk Railway system. This legislation 
provided for the sale and purchase of ‘the preference and common stock, the value 
of which was to be determined by arbitration. On certain other stocks, namely, 
the 4 p.c. guaranteed stock and the debenture stocks, the Government agreed 
to guarantee the payment of dividends and interest, provided the voting powers 
exercised by the shareholders should cease on the provision of the guarantees. 
The guarantees were to take effect on the appointment of a committee of manage- 
ment representative of both the company and the Government. The committee 
of management, which consisted of C. A. Hayes and 8. J. Hungerford, representing 
the Canadian National Railways, W. D. Robb and Frank Scott, representing the 
Grand Trunk, with President Howard G. Kelley, of the Grand Trunk, as chairman, 
held its first meeting on May 31, 1920, from which date the Government assumed 
its liability under the Act already referred to. The arbitrators appointed were 
Sir Walter Cassels, Chairman; Sir Thomas White, for the Government; and Hon. 
W. H. Taft, for the Grand Trunk. The arbitration proceedings commenced on 
February 1, 1921. The agreement under the Grand Trunk Acquisition Act limited 
the time for the completion of the arbitration proceedings to nine months from 
the date of the appointment of the arbitrators. The arbitrators had been appointed 
on July 9, 1920, and the arbitration proceedings had not been completed when the 
proceedings need on April 9, 1921. 


This difficulty led to further delay, and to reinstate the arbitration proceedings 
necessitated more legislation. With this in view, an Act respecting the Grand 
Trunk arbitration was passed and became Jaw on May 38, 1921. This legis- 
lation provided for the reviving of the arbitration proceedings, conditional upon 
the resignation of the Grand Trunk English directorate, the substitution of a Cana- 
dian Board, and the establishment of the head office in Canada. The English 
directors resigned on May 26, and the Canadian Board was appointed, as follows: 
Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., Toronto; Howard G. Kelley, Montreal; A. J. Mitchell, 
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Toronto; E. L. Newcombe, K.C., Ottawa; and J. N. Dupuis, Montreal. The 
arbitration proceedings were revived on June 1, and the hearing finally concluded 
on July 8. The award was made on Sept. 7, the chairman, Sir Walter Cassels, 
and Sir Thomas White holding that the preference and common stocks of the Grand 
Trunk Company had no value in view of the financial condition of the Grand Trunk, 
consequent upon its Grand Trunk Pacific entanglements. Hon. W. H. Taft dis- 
sented from this finding, holding that the securities in question should be valued 
at not less than $48,000,000, his contention being that the preference and common 
stocks would be earning dividends in five years’ time. The acquisition agreement 
provided for an appeal on a point of law, and as’the majority of the arbitrators 
had declined to hear evidence as to replacement value of the physical property of 
the system, an appeal was made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
This appeal was dismissed on July 28, 1922. 

Consolidation and Reorganization of the Canadian National System.—The Grand 
Trunk arbitration finally disposed of, steps were taken for the consolidation of the 
various railways under Government operation and control. By Order in Council 
dated August 14, 1922, the resignation of Howard G. Kelley, as Director and Presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, was accepted and Graham 
A. Bell appointed to the vacancy on the Board of Directors, while W. D. Robb, 
ranking Vice-President, was appointed Vice-President and General Manager pending 
reorganization. On October 4, 1922, the resignations of the Grand Trunk Board 
were formally accepted, and on the same date a new Board was appointed by Order 
in Council, to act as Directors both of the Canadian National and the Grand Trunk 
Railways. On October 10, the new Board met in Toronto, when the members 
were formally elected to the Canadian National directorate, replacing the Canadian 
Northern Board, whose resignations had been tendered to and accepted by the 
Minister of Railways. 

On January 19, 1923, the whole of the preference and common stock of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company was, by Order in Council, vested in the Minis- 
ter of Finance in trust for His Majesty. 

On January 20, 1923, an Order in Council was passed handing over to the 
new Canadian National Railway Board the management and operation of the 
Canadian Government railways, designated specifically as the Intercolonial 
railway, the National Transcontinental railway, the Lake Superior branch, leased 
from the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, the Prince Edward Island 
railway, the Hudson Bay railway, and all other railways and branch lines vested 
in His Majesty, and comprising what has been known as the Canadian Government 
railways. This Order in Council superseded and cancelled the Order in Council 
of November 20, 1918, which had appointed the Canadian Northern Board to 
operate and manage there railways. 

The unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was 
provided for by Order in Council of January 30, 1923, which also brought into 
effect the Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company and respect- 
ing Canadian National Railways (Chap. 13, 1919). This was followed on February 
5, 1923, by an Order in Council establishing the head office of the Canadian National 
railways at Montreal, Que. 

After due consideration the new management divided the combined and reor- 
ganized National Railway system into three regions for operating purposes:— 

Atlantic Region: All lines in the Maritime Provinces and as far west as, 
and including, Riviére du Loup, on the Intercolonial, and as far as, but not 
including, Monk, on the Transcontinental; headquarters, Moncton: 
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Central Region: All lines from Riviére du Loup and Monk, Que., to Current 
Junction, on the Canadian Northern, 2 miles east of Port Arthur, and to Superior 
Junction, on the National Transcontinental, and including the Portland line 
and the lines west of the Detroit river; headquarters, Toronto: 

Western Region: All lines from Current Junction and Superior Junction, 
Ont., to the Pacific coast, including Vancouver island; headquarters, Winnipeg. 

The Central Vermont, for the present, is being operated as a separate 
entity, with headquarters at St. Albans, Vt. 

As to reorganization, Sir Henry Thornton, Chairman of the Board and President 
of the Canadian National railways, stated, in a communication which the Minister 
of Railways made to Parliament on March 27, 1923, that, when the new manage- 
ment took charge, about December 1, 1922, there had been three primary problems 


which demanded immediate attention: (1) the determination of the kind of an 


organization which was to be employed in the administration of the property; 
(2) the determination of the regions into which the property was to be divided 
for operating purposes and the location of regional and general headquarters; 
(3) the selection of officers for the various posts involved in the organization. 

The organization which had been decided upon was what might be called a 
strengthened divisional organization, as distinguished from a departmental organi- 
zation. The executive officers consist of a chairman and preeigens: assisted by 
five vice-presidents, as follows:— 

1. Vice-President in charge of operation, maintenance and construction; 

2. Vice-President in charge of financial affairs; 

3. Vice-President in charge of insurance, immigration, development, lands, 
express and telegraphs; 

4. Vice-President in charge of legal affairs; 

5. Vice-President in charge of traffic. 

The above executive officers represent the minimum with which, in Sir Henry 
Thornton’s judgment, it would be possible to operate such a property as the 
Canadian National railways; indeed, as time goes on and traffic. increases, it would, 
he stated, probably be necessary to add another vice-president. 

In dividing the railway into three regions for operating purposes, the principle 
followed had been to give to each operating region as much autonomy and local 
control in the actual operation of the property as was consistent with efficient 
principles of administration. Every effort would be made to confine the functions 
of the vice-presidents and the executive officers to policies, leaving to general 
managers, general superintendents and superintendents the responsibility of carrying 
out details. 


Canadian National Railway Operations.—The reorganization of ! the 
National Railway Board was effected in October, 1922. The year 1923 was, there- 
fore, the first complete year of operation of the combined and consolidated system 
collectively known as the Canadian National Railways and made up of the following 
lines :— 

The Canadian Government Railways, including the Intercolonial railway and 
branch lines, the Prince Edward Island railway, the National Trans- 
continental railway, the St. John and Quebec railway (leased) and the 
Hudson Bay railway; 

The Canadian Northern Railway System, including the Halifax and South 
Western railway and the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific railway; 

The Grand Trunk Pacific railway and branch lines (in receivership) ; 
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The Grand Trunk Railway System, including the Grand Trunk Canadian 
lines, the Grand Trunk Western lines (American) and the Grand Trunk 
New England lines. 

The foregoing constitute what is known as the Canadian National Railway 
System, with a steam operated mileage of 21,850-89 as of December 31, 19238. 
Of this, 20,296-12 miles were owned by constituent companies, 1,448-72 operated 
under lease or contract and 106-05 under trackage rights. 

In addition to the system mileage above referred to there are certain steam 
and electric lines controlled by constituent companies, but separately operated. 
These include :— 

The Central Vermont railway (steam), 483-47 miles; the Thousand Island 

railway (steam), 6 miles: 

Canadian Northern electric lines:—The Toronto Suburban railway, 60-63 
miles; Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto railway, 61-77 miles; a total 
of 122-40 miles: 

The Montreal and Southern Counties railway (electric), 52-18 miles; and 
the Oshawa, railway (electric), 8-81 miles. 

The total owned, leased or controlled mileage operated as of December 31, 
1923, was, therefore, 22,523-75 miles. The foregoing is first main track mileage 
only. In addition there are 1,203-02 miles of second main track, 12-21 miles of 
third main track and 7-42 miles of fourth main track, 6,119-45 miles of spurs, 
sidings and yard tracks, and 274-62 miles of inactive mileage. 

For convenience of operation and administration the American lines west of 
the Detroit river have been detached from the Central Region and are now known 
as Grand Trunk Western lines, with headquarters at Detroit. The mileage of the 
various regions js now as follows: Atlantic region, 2,760-08; Central Region, 
7,830-91; Grand Trunk Western Lines, 991-69; Western Region, 10,268.21. 

Excluding the electric lines, but including the separately operated Central 
Vermont railway, the gross operating revenues during 1923 amounted to $263,554,- 
436 and the operating expenses to $242,365,974, leaving net earnings from 
operation of $21,187,462, -as compared with net earnings of $3,993,237 in 
1922. Before fixed charges were deducted, the net revenue was $13,364,876. 
Fixed charges amounted to $66,144,226, leaving a total deficit of $52,779,350, 
as against $58,696,912 in 1922. 

Table 1 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railway operation for the years 1922 and 1923. 


1.—Canadian National Railways! (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 
for the calendar years 1922 amd 1923.2 


Items. 1922. 1928. 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains aorwae cite hice Cie Oa ose oO ee eat 22,031,878 23 , 241,846 
iHroipht: trainson cbs morte om mae career Cee eee en eee 81,531,857 34,073, 929 
Mixeditrainsta torte eae Scones haa He ee Dee near 3,686,245 3,536,792 
Special: traits pane sacs ete cs Beare Peal hee rac ona Ree ry nee PE hee 49,400 27,680 
Total Train Males eert eel ae a. Beran ee ene t.) 21 eae ee ae 57,299,380 60,880, 247 


1 Exclusive of Central Vermont railway and electric lines. 

2 For detailed statistics of the operation of the Canadian National Railways during 1923, see the Annual 
Statement by the Minister of Railways and Canals in Hansard of May 28, 1924, and Railway Statistics, 
1923, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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i.Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 
for the calendar years 1922 and 1923—concluded. 


Items. 


Car Mileage— 

Passenger— 
@oaches; parlor, sleepingiand/dining cars.......c joeelte vies + <eagcteds aa 
Pactace mmiail; Oxpresss\SbCa-m secure vee Med mein WP hate ote Hemme tients 


sotal Passenzerlurain Car Mile gsm '1ctiio eevee lets has + of sauaid He cre ae x 


Freight— 
OUNCE eo i GAB INES) oc, cect fo sys) oottaoes ott eheetis.c a cece ets chersrecsenres 
oma thy Ane le nh CAB MULOSED pe epercssctne sonal onn ton sealant ae neeu aca nisusbkdeneuenste rebae 
(CEB SOG yoia alia Nese a Aer ate 2 kis Bay Sees ea ae cS Uo ot eo eg 


Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)........0e00. 000d eens cee e ees vcevaee an 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile..................-...00000-- 
Passenger train miles per mile of road 
PAGVErAge PASSONLEr jOUTMOCV— MISS... en ccinvc neh octet et eshe sie een caren 


Average amount received per passenger. ....10 02... 0s eee eee § 
Average amount received per passenger mile..................000.2c0 eee : 


Average number of passengers per train mile.................0. cee eevee 
Average number of passengers per car Mile... ............ ccc eee e reese eee 


Revenue from passengers per passenger car mile..........................18 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile.................00..0000e eee E 
Total passenger revenue per mile KONCA ROL G Lee NB e Ate <1 ORV Ran: RN A eam ae $ 


Freight Traffic— 
MGS OTe yenie Tole nt CATTIOOhacassaute ate deve cities ees srelelsaiton-s agai acsalcasts 
Monsiot revenue freight, carried One amiile. . foccdae accle gine vies ous «Glncw oe 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile...............000002 eee 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.............0000000 cece eee 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.................- 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.............. 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road........... 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile.................... 
Average number of tons non-revenue freight per train mile................ 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile..... 
Average number of tons revenue freight per loaded car mile............... 
Average number of tons non-reyenue freight per loaded car Stee. Pe ney 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile........... 
Average haul, revenue freight—miles Fee Atte, OREO OT Ora Gata ae aes 
memhp revenue per loaded Car Tle... ecneicascia + sects t peve ed ng eh eeu 
HaPicntreyenue per traiimile,.uote. <1. suslovat coe ue Gan nO novtem olen 
ieimnimevenue per milelonrOads ©... ose eenscncois webs otee tian ne 
orcuiareveniue per TOMS: sek. Osea. cea ON, HR RCeE cule rats 
Freight RO VOTE OT OM MIND UO avec ove Par sin Porstntan ecw y ian caer acccreee ve roast epahonsgsd Meee 


———_ 


1922. 1923. 
90,519,499} 100,872,915 
53,805,496 56,017,555 

144,324,995} 156,390,470 
708, 181,997 797,189,578 
352,407,339 413,047,269 

31,462,018 34,419 ,364 


1,092, 051,354 


1,244 656,211 


23,550,678 

1, 287,308,010 
1,013 

54-66 

$ 1-50681 
$ 02757 
56°75 

14-55 

5 -40116 
5 2°43 
$ 2,529-65 


48 322,922 
16,432,787,616 
18, 224,763,456 

1,791,975,840 
755 , 146 
82,348 
837,494 
475-39 

51-86 

527-25 

22-48 

2°45 

24-93 

311-84 

$ 23228 
$ 4-91 
5 7,802-17 
3 8+51352 
5 -01038 


23 ,683 , 781 
1,446,779, 216 
1,066 
61-09 
1-65874 
02715 
60-52 
14-62 
39711 
2-48 
2,720+56 


57,248 , 338 
18,615, 107,256 


20,949,546, 218 


2,334,438, 962 
853 , 703 
107,059 
960 , 762 


Quebec Bridge—The Quebec Bridge was built by the Dominion Government 
to replace the structure which fell during erection in 1907. The contract for 
the substructure was let in 1909, and for the superstructure in 1911. 
-was opened for traffic in October, 1917, although not entirely completed until 


August, 1918. 


The bridge 


It was officially opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, on August 


22, 1919. The main span is the longest in the world, being 1,800 feet centre to 
centre of piers, or 100 feet longer than that of the Forth Bridge in Scotland. The 
total expenditure on this structure to March 31, 1923, was $22,640,228. The 
bridge is of the cantilever type and carries a double track railway and accommo- 
dation for foot traffic, but no highway. The bridge forms a connecting link in the 
Canadian National Railway system, and is operated as a part of it. 
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2.—_Statistics of Steam Railways. 


Statistical tables illustrating the construction and operation of steam railways 
in Canada up to and including the year 1923 are appended. 


2.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage, June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1923. 


Number 
of miles 
in 
operation. 


Years. 


Years. 


AOA a erie stave ate ele RGM EL SOC eecnrse errr 
foe ond See TG USOS: yea eletetstags 
1846. Saamrietresit IGS NOD she bsombee 
184 (ease tease DA US CO reciente ree 
1848.. ay et cell aiie ceascsoto 
LSAT peti seieetere DAS ELS T25, Sateen 
18D Ohentaelaetasicisls GG LSWon. sreriermenies 
TROUN cc etee cited: US On OUS TA. etree reer 
SPs peeda doa oe ZO | MASTS screen peace. 2 
USDO Ree ecrelerster ls 006 }| L876 kaertcctr ieee 
LSS ar rectereatete ott BGAN Siders atte eee 
TS DO Mears terete SCL MN SLO Siateint rane tee 
UB 5G rer reneate eels A AMATI DSTO) i crcicye canis. 
TDL hee ayscete 1,444 |) 1880........... 


| Number 


Number 
of miles Years. of miles 
in in 
operation. operation. 
1,863 pei 
1,994 8,697 
2,065 9,577 
2,146 10,273 
2,189 10,773 
2,189 11,793 
2,189 12,184 
2,240 12,163 
2,278 12,628 
2,278 Toe 5a 
2,270 13,838 
2,524 14,564 
2,617 15,005 
2,695 15,627 
2,899 15,977 
3,832 16,270 
4,331 16,550 
4,804 16,870 
5,218 17,250 
5,782 17,657 
Gc226 HeLOOl setae iat 18,140 
BES58) | P902T Fcc 18,714 
WAC AOOSee se tereer 18,988 


Years. 


Number 
of miles 
in 
operation. 


19,431 
20,487 
21,353 
22,452 
22,966 
24,104 
24,731 
25,400 
26,727 
29,304 
30,795 
35,582 
387,434 
38,604 
38,879 
38,896 
39,061 
39,384 
39,771 
39,773 
40,094 


During the year 1923, 321 miles of new line were opened for operations, 1,226 
miles were under contract at the close of the year and 1,012 miles of projected Ime 


had been surveyed. 
not in operation. 


In addition, 36 miles of line had been completed but were — 


3.—Steam Railway Mileage by Provinces, June 30, 1917-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1923. 


June 30. 


Dec. 31. 
Provinces. 
1917. 1918. 4919 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 

Prince Edward Island............. 278 279 279 279 279 279 278 277 
PSIG ASCOT scum anoena ghia Ace 605. 1,422} 1,428 | 1,482) 1,485 | 1,488 | 1,452) 1,451 1,447 — 
New Bruns wich ae cmacccocmart a 1,959 | 1,959 | 1,948) 1,993 | 1,816} 1,948] 1,947 1,947 
Quebées.ne tex cascecen case seseh ate 4,734 | 4,791 | 4,860 | 4,877 | 4,941] 4,971 | 4,979 4,919 
Ontario © vaccui ac aeet a ceertaae ee 11,049 | 11,057 | 11,000 | 10,988 | 11,001 | 10,976 | 10,881 10,956 
Manitobarei.ccnk Pah. xb. ahs dered 4,194 | 4,168] 4,190] 4,198 4,403 4,417 | 4,585 4,521 ’ 
Saskatchewanwenneien eae tka ae 6,124 | 6,162 | 6,148 | 6,141 | 6,220] 6,296 | 6,267 6,517 
AND OLA Hone Serce rover tame eens 4,444 | 4,273 | 4,285 | 4,354 | 4,474 | 4,557] 4,680 4,784. 
British Columbians taser eee 3,885 | 4,247] 4,288 | 4,287] 4,325] 4,376 | 4,374 4,395 
SY wisn watirsfya te uid ony ope 102 |, .102:| 102} 100 69 58 58 58 
IngUnitediSta lesan cevrenaces) aeeee 413 413 414 414 418 441 273 273 

Canada, eae 38,604 | 38,879 | 38,896 | 39,061 | 39,384 | 39,771 | 39,778 40,094 | 
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SS ee ce eee 


4.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 39, 1876-1919, and Dee. 31, 1919-1923. 


Stocks Bue Total. Years. Stocks. seed Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

180,955,657) 76,079,531 257,035,188] 1900..... 410,326,095 | 373,716,704 784,042,799 

182,578,994} 79,676,382 262,255,376] 1901..... 424,414,314 | 391,696,523 816,110,837 

191,331,767} 83,710,938 275 ,042,705\/ 1902...... 460,401,863 | 404,806,847 865,208,710 

192,674,553} 81,151,628 273,826,181] 1903..... 483,770,312 | 424,100,762 907,871,074 

189,956,177} 80,661,316 270,617,493)| 1904..... 402,752,530 | 449,114,035] 941 , 866,565 

199,527,981} 84,891,313] 284,419, 294/| 1905..... 526,353,951 | 465,543,967] 991 ,897,918 

214,468,465] 92,487,932 306,956,397] 1906..... 561,655,395 | 504,226,234 1,065,881,629 

269,092,615} 102,134,295 371,226,910] 1907..... 588,568,591 | 583,369,217 1,171,937,808 

ose 285,077,822! 109,310,963 394,388, 785]/ 1908...... 607,891,349 | 631,869,664 1,239,761,013 
Maier ssave ss 312,182,162] 141,370,963] 453 ,553,125]/ 1909.....} 647,534,647 660,946,769] 1,308,481,416 

AEN Rie o5 25,8 317,141,948) 169,359,306 486 ,501,254/| 1910..... 687,557,387 | 722,740,300 1,410,297,687 

Sat Goer 324,128,738} 194,801,553 518,930 ,291]] 1911..... 749,207,687 | 779,481,514 1,528 689,201 
ESBS ernie oo [8.20 499, 882 228,617,728] 556,111,610] 1912..... 770,459,351 | 818,478,175 1,588 ,937 ,526 
TOOOeS.-. ccc: 332,559,672] 251,675,226 584,234,898] 1913..... 918,573,740 | 618,256,952 1,531,830,692 
1 338,177,386] 266,885,707 605,063,093)! 1914..... 1,026,418,123 | 782,402,638 1,808,820,761 
MO visio savelcca 339,769,786] 292,291,654 632,061,440) 1915..... 1,024 ,085,983 | 851,724,905 1,875 ,810,888 
oO ae as 344,400,282) 305,120,200 649,520,482) 1916..... 1,024,264,325 | 868,861,449 1,893,125,774 
POU ee is 108 371,877,287| 307,225,888 679,103,175]/ 1917..... 1,089,114,875 | 896,005,116 1,985,119;991 
itt 361,760,508} 327,003,803 688,764,311} 1918..... 1,093,885,495 | 905,994,999 1,999,880,494 
i a 361,449,590] 330,785,546 692,235, 136]/ 1919..... 1,100,301,195 914,823,515] 2,015,124,710 
i 361,075,340] 336,137,601) 697,212,941! 1919..... 1,104,409,122 | 931,756,484] 2,036,165,606 
i O(G ae eee 367,611,048] 348,834,086 716,445 ,134| 1920..... 1,323,705,962 | 846,324,166 2,170,030,128 
DS Se 378,151,790] 354,946,865 738 ,098,655]] 1921..... 1,372,545,165 | 792,142,471 2,164,687 ,636 
i ath ae 391,300,360] 362,053,495 753,358 ,855]| 1922..... 1,415,623 ,322 | 743,653,809 2,159 ,277,131 

19237 Jos 1,385,080,426 |1,879,593,6121 3,264,674,0381 


1Includes all government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of government rail- 
ways and three coal railways. 
Financial statistics of Canadian railways illustrate numerous difficulties attend- 
ing their operation during past years. The high rates which prevailed during 1920 
and part of 1921 offset materially the universally high costs of operation during 
these years. In 1922 and 1923, however, with rates considerably lower than during 
the previous years, reductions in wage bills have been essential, and these, with 
decreased cost of materials and increasing traffic density, have enabled the railways 
‘to keep expenses on the whole below those of 1921 and well below those of 1920, 
and to show, generally, surpluses from operation. Gross earnings in 1923 show an 
increase of almost $38,000,000 from the previous year, while operating expenses 
nereased by only $20,000,000. 


5.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways 
for the calendar year 1923. ° 


eae 


Name of Railway. SingleTrack Capital Gross Operating 


Mileage. Liability. Earnings. Expenses. 
eee ee Ee eee WORE IEAM Noe cag ak 
Miles. $ $ $ 


Alberta and Great Waterways...................... 283-21 7,450,000 223,060 352,847 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay................... 346-20 20,398,800 | 2,186,148 2,059 , 987 
Bornes astern net, . 0s tye, sree Tae 85-41 5,520,000 1,143,358 723,000 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western....................... 104-50 6,598,675 244,718 287,368 
Brandon, Saskatchewan and Hudson BBV scene ae 69-45 2,150,000 75,815 177,098 
BVA One AKL Raver taeraleein hbes ih oho accny, mek 90-32 4,978,879 163 , 647 119,734 
Canada and Gulf Terminal.................0.00007) 38-10 1,740,000 110,585 87,086 
Bemaa Southern sds sen ot ni ey vay: 880-55 37,630,000 | 24,075,645 15,506,237 
Bebe NA GOTAL 5.2. SincpiiuAeeciecs. Wain. ob ckik 20,573-79 |2,207,502,645 |216,578,176 204,921,713 
Canadian HACC etd Whe. ste ee ek! 13 563-90 677,582,428 |192,827,930 155,040,207 
ES Se nee anna 72°12 3,535 ,931 59,442 136,336 
Bere ermont,.<.o.02 1 cae ise. hed ee, 25°33 2,161,915 415,291 499,068 
Crows Nest Southern............... Fareteialave  arardlates aoe 74-18 4,295,000 220,664 261,083 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Go............1. 1! 32-00 1,871,182 228,333 200,965 


ferroit River Tunnel:.........................0... 3-26 21,000 000 
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5.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways 
for the calendar year 1923—concluded. 


: SineleTrack Capital Gross Operating 
Name of Railway. Mileage. Liability. Earnings. | Expenses. 
Miles. $ $ $ 

Dominion Atlantvic, .. peeves: eet etetee ane eeeere 288-36 8,431,000 | 2,031,334 1,874,116 
Masternebritism@olum plang: caeer sete seine eee 14-00 420,000 24,935 64,025 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia........ 407-08 12,066,925 890,201 866,541 
iissex: LOrnaitia las ae cece ene anata Ree eee 21-00 1,120,000 263,648 191,944 
HsQuimal hand Wana Omen. osee inten oohinas enone 199-20 7,332,000 1,614,419 991,840 
Hyredencton’and. Grand Taken nract me rts <i ccreielre 31-10 605 ,000 194,241 121,245 
Greater Winnipeg Water District.................... 92-00 1,784,432 81,416 104,204 
ERECT CLOT a ce ee on idee eee ee eto) eee 53-06 1,600,000 118,285 249 , 892 
International Bridge and Terminal Co.............. 2-58 300,000 - - 
Inverness Railway and Coal Co.................:0.. 60:91 2,176,546 201,796 262,290 
Kent Northern eh ett eka « telarctacck ees 29-00 53,986 34,184 43,198 
WiettlenValloy: Sta hie eee ee tee kta tata ene 376-38 15,960,000 1,180,036 1,443,501 
Macomberand North! Westermas., ccm... .+se0> seuss. 49-39 1,949,015 53,846 56,448 

akevH rie anc le noisy Havel men mae aatr 5c aie 4 celta: - 4,400,000 - - 
Lake Huron and Northern Ontario.................. - 1,190,000 - - 
Maine Gentralaas uae eee tacts ee seiner: 5-10 88 934 23 ,631 252000 
Manitoba ‘GreateuNortierny.. nc. see ns sie oa, «toe 91-92 2,066 ,000 49,547 133,191 
Maritime coaliand. Riv*@O. at eaee chine telrsier ae 16-47 3,783,600 135,175 114,238 
WIESE nt oye NCW UENEE ah es Jae as ouscchen oboe eeu robune 35-48 800 ,000 325 , 244 447 ,354 
Midland Railway of Manitoba...0...........<.+e.s5 6-40 4,800,000 462,748 620,604 
Montrealtand Atlantic: Mim sat. ewan te ae oa 184-60 4,265 ,000 1,815 ,444 1,708,167 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel.,..................+-- 10-85 1,263,000 130,466 111,499 
Napierville Junction: Aer. ae ke eee ELiecieoe 28-45 600,000 689,125 379,557 
Nelsoniand, Ports heppardis carn sestee elon 54-84 2,846,800 101,870 172,905 
New Brunswick Coal and Ry. Co..................- 59-20 - 78,850 108 , 233 

New VWWestiminster SOUtMerns sine ae teideiie lei teneaee 3-72 600,000 - - 
Ottawarand.News Yorkie... sae etait ts secon 56-81 2,100,000 358,537 495,564 
Paciive: Great Master! Mayu sora neee bien ae 361-20 58,678,762 436,049 660,514 
Pére: Marquette:Gn Canada) is. aes. a. som ete ne 199-04 3,000,000 5,449,103 3,574,397 
Quebeo Central saint coe ee he ac cette eee eee 295-53 11,075,010 3,110,441 2,456 , 604 
QuebecOniontal meet vad cotuesecn chemo tieetrantanee: 100-00 2,226, 262 302,243 279,012 
Quebee Ry., Light and Power Co................... 28-60 - 196,521 199,276 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern................-...- 190-78 7,000,000 680,490 867,102 
Robervalaudisacvenay use eee eh eee cnn esa 37-00 2,630,000 318,676 235,689 
PAE hata beshaVo WIM Ronigshs ery Mee nl Ghat acl te Sok we meee 3:36 200,000 8,578 8,993 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.....................- 46-14 2,155 ,567 1,200,227 |. 892,792 
Syidneygand duomighurotse hain duc otra eee a erent 79-14 4,008,589 1,732,713 1,564,614 
MEM ISCOUAtA we cee chine enone | et wieeion oslo nites 123-60 4,099,669 464,616 365,718 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontariol................ 371-50 27,511,708 5,179,702 4,188 ,686 

Mhousanedslancsyers geal co ictencan Oeaiee een 6-08 60,000 82,031 56,644 ~ 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo.............0....5.- 99-95 9,792,500 | 2,910,527 2,098,119 
Van Borenvbridsewco.ee eck. beer peek ae ene poner 1-07 500,000 - —-« 

Vancouver, Victoria and Hastern.................... 230-75 23,500,000 837,996 938,327 
Wabash ConiCanadats joa. nem ents ceckioebhine - - 6,016,343 4,517,507 
Mota): Verte. metas say dame neal eee es 40, 093-96 |3, 264,674,038 |478,338, 047 | 413,862,818 


1 Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Commission. 


The railways as a whole reduced the operating ratio from 89-39 p.c. in 1922 
to 86-52 p.c. in 1923 and increased net operating revenues by $17,715,507 by a 
total increase of $37,650,919 in gross earnings, against a total increase in operating 
expenses of $19,935,412. Almost ten million more tons of freight were 
carried, and the ton miles increased by 12 p.c., while revenues showed an increase 
of $21,478,331. With a slight increase in the number of passengers carried, passenger 
revenues increased by over $12,000,000. Maintenance of way and structures 
increased by $3,613,449, while maintenance of equipment decreased by $1,559,232; 
traffic expenses increased by $1,235,215, transportation expenses by $14,255,112 
and general expenses by $2,390,818. The year thus shows a marked contrast to 
1922 in the matter of railway finances. While expenses have increased, this has 
been offset by a comparatively larger increase in receipts due to heavier freight 
traffic, though at lower rates, and to slightly increased passenger traffic combined 
with longer average passenger journeys. 
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6.—Steam Railway Statistics, years ended June 30, 1901-1919, and for calendar 
years 1919-1923. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
Wears! in rien Passengers | Freight Gross Operating | expenses 
opera- eaiTes carried, carried. Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion. x receipts. 
No. No. No. Tons. $ $ Dice 
US caren 18,140} 53,349,394) 18,385,722) 36,999,371] 72,898,749] 50,368,726 69-06 
TODD etc sco beak 18,714] 55,729,856} 20,679,974] 42,376,527} 83,666,503) 57,343,592 68-54 
HOOS RRs 2 cipse-o:%-s» 18,988]. 60,382,920] 22,148,742] 47,373,417) 96,064,527] 67,481,524 70-25 
OAS Coogee aes 19,431} 61,812,002} 238,640,765] 48,097,519] 100,219,436] 74,563,162 74-40 
POM «etd ole ace 20,487} 65,934,114] 25,288,723) 50,893,957) 106,467,198]° 79,977,573 75-12 
POOR Giics prota 6 se10, 3 a0 21,353| 72,723,482) 27,989,782) 57,966,713] 125,322,865] 87,129,434 69-52 
BOWER SA Sas ecrcpe huss s 22,452) 75,115,765) 32,137,319) 63,866,135] 146,738,214] 103,748,672 70:70 
Le, SER ae 22,966] 78,637,526) 34,044,992) 63,071,167] 146,918,314) 107,304,143 73-04 
OD OME OW mire a aes avers 24,104} 79,662,216) 32,683,309] 66,842,258] 145,056,336) 104,600,084 72-11 
OMEN ERC os < covet sate 24,731} 85,409,241) 35,894,575} 74,482,866) 173,956,217) 120,405,440 69-22 
(OI bo 25,400] 89,716,533] 37,097,718] 79,884,282) 188,733,494! 131,034,785 69-43 
Peer. ne Sead S 26,727] 100,930,271) 41,124,181] 89,444,331) 219,403,753) 150,726,540 68-70 
1913................| 29,304] 113,437,208} 46,185,968] 106,992,710) 256,702,703) 182,011,690 70-90 
IIMB: Bat a ee 30,795| 107,895,272) 46,702,280} 101,393,989] 243,083,539] 178,975,259 73°63 
ROHR MERE RPA tho 35,582} 93,218,479] 46,322,035) 87,204,838) 199,843,072) 147,731,099 73°92 
LG) cree Renate Bana 37,434] 111,075,890] 43,503,459) 100,659,088] 261,888,654] 180,542,259 68-94 
i172 SRE aia ae 38,604] 115,797,100} 48,106,530} 121,916,272) 310,771,479) 222,890,637 71-72 
TONG. Se ale eee at 38,879] 109,857,560} 44,948,638) 127,543,687) 330,220,150] 273,955,436 82-96 
UG ee ee 38,896] 103,832,835) 43,754,194] 116,699,572) 382,976,901] 341,866,509 89-27 
1919 (Dec. 31)...... 39,06!) 107,053,735) 47,940,456] 111,487,780] 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-22 
1920 ( zs tie: 39,384) 117,384,819] 51,318,422) 127,429,154] 492,101,104] 478,248,154 97-18 
1921 ( ee Neen 39,771] 104,652,167} 46,793,251) 103,181,132) 458,008,891] 422,581,205 92-26 
1922"( \- ae ae 39,773} 107,625,144} 44,383,620] 108,530,518) 440,687,128) 393,927,406 89-39 
TOZ Snes 6° ewes 40,094] 114,010,698} 44,834,337] 118,289,604] 478,338,047] 413,862,818 86-52 


7._Karnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per mile of line and per 
train mile, for the years ended June 30, 1914-1919, and for calendar years 
1919-1923. 


Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Y ears. : Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. | Earnings. | Expenses. 
Per mile of line. Per train mile. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
7,893 -60 5, 811-83 2,081-77 2-253 1-659 
5,616-41 4,151-57 1,464-84 2-144 1-585 
6, 943-00 4, 823-00 2,120-00 2-358 1-623 
8,051-00 5,774-00 2,277-00 2-683 1-925 
8,493.54 7,046-00 1,447-54 3-006 2-494 
9 9 846-18 8,789-00 1,057-18 8-683 3-292 
IMEI COS LO) ys ieee eres cress ctantoceenciee 10,461-32 9, 645-00 816-32 3-817 3-520 
EA ERO ie 2 ice ee ae 12,495-:00 | 12,143-00 352-00 4-192 4-074 
UME) oreiars eh che chet. sakes hist the, toute 11,516-00 | 10,625-00 891-00 4-376 4-038 
URC” COND RAE <A =e ee, ae oe ee 11,080-06 9,904-00 1,176-06 4-095 3-660 
CEC 2 Ga Sa nt i 11,930-41 10,332-00 1,608-41 4-196 3-630 


8.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways for the calendar years 


1920-1923. 
Items of Expenditure. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
; $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Ways and structures....... 100,186,413] 20-95) 88,268,355] 20-89] 79,887,565] 20-28) 83,501,064] 20-18 
BACQMIDIACH Et: ... 26sec oe oe as 115,613,480} 24-17} 97,447,141] 23-06} 98,814,326] 23-82] 92,255,094] 22-29 
Trafic expenses............ 9,648,506] 2-02) 11,302,676) 2:67) 12,925,589) 3-28] 14,160,804] 3-42 
Transportation............. 233,473,462) 48-82] 209,583,746] 49-60) 191,009,121} 48-49) 205,264,233] 49-60 
General expenses...........] 19,326,343] 4-04] 15,979,287] 3-78] 16,290,805} 4-18] 18,681,623] 4-51 


BDOGALS sibs. sis </> 478, 248, 154/100-0060) 422,581, 205)100-00) 393,927, 406/100-00) 413,862,818) 100-00 
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9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
1914-1923. 
PAssENGERS. 
Number of 
Number of aN abet Passengers ap beti) 
Years ended June 30. Passengers és eeried * fearried one mile} | 7 de 
carried. ait per mile P a mines 
one e, oiline: p 2 
No. No. No. Cents. 
LOLA Wrest tenagetomteloraal ays iia Sictene aelale oltre stale 46,702,280 3,089, 031,194 100,309 2-007 
LOLS Seat eens MARA re he tare ake oie aime 46 322,035 2,483, 708,745 69,802 2-021 
DOUG Os ob wis eee ets eran S Reet Si hgheloseratatires 43,503 ,459 2,727,122 ,648 72,611 1-954 
LOU TEs an. ete Sete 48,106,530 3,150,127 ,428 79,829 1-946 
LOLS AE a savceste toes oie cies eee oe 44,948,638 3,161, 082/402 81,306 2-122 
LOLS Rees Soka once oma cintte phim 43,754,194 3,074, 664,369 79,048 2-557 
1919 (Dee. 31) 47,940 ,456 3,658 492,716 93,668 2-631 
1920 ( se ) 51,318,422 8,522,494, 856 89 ,440 2-916 
1921 ( a 46,793,251 2,960,853 ,955 74,448 3-036 
1922 ( ss 44 383 ,620 2,814,113 ,531 70,754 2-820 
10285 (game! 44,834,337 3,076,341, 444 76,728 2-760 
Average Average Average Passenger 
Receipts passenger number of revenue per 
Years ended June 30 per journey passengers passenger 
passenger. in miles. per train. train mile, 
$ Miles. No. $ 
1-328 66 59 1-185 
1-083 54 50 1-016 
1-083 55 53 1-042 
1-140 59 59 1-160 
1-492 70 64 1-709 
919 1-796 70 63 2-012 
1919 (Dee. 31) 2-008 76 70 2-259 
TODOS =) 2-002 68 64 2-360 
L921 (Wes Soy) 1-921 63 57 2-300 
19225 st oe) 1-790 63 55 2-100 
O23 ag <i a) 1-900 69 58 2-270 
FREIGHT, 
Tons : 
Tons of cs et carried one BR Bas 
Years ended June 30. Freight ASO al mile per oe bse 
carried. one mile. me of per mile. 
ine. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Cents. 
UNA sean diascietvotict ae me shia ee eae 101,393,989 | 22,063,294, 685 716,359 0-742 
MOLD sicko leashes coe noe et he eee ce 87,204,833 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 0-751 
DOUG Sh 5 2, BA Stee ates ois aoa a eee 109,659,088 | 28,195,364, 264 753 , 202 0-653 
MOT Scre srorerarsretn Salat ciel nce sic ERS Oe 121,916,272 | 31,186,707,851 807,948 0-690 
LOLS sarilin atone setters as sic oniseias ee ote. 127,548,687 | 31,029,072,279 798,093 0-736 
LOG: Hs cee nate Mee os athe nee eee he 116,699,572 | 27,724,397,202 712,783 0-962 
1919 (Dec. BL) So mae nice eae ae oe 111,487,780 | 26,950,598,322 690,015 1-008 
1920 ( Visiter a aetrons. oats ete reise 127,429,154 | 31,894,411,479 809 , 832 1-071 
VOD ey Peper Serrenrers ks ORE CINE tec 103,131,132 | 26,621,680,554 669 373 1-200 
BIC Pa (COM SD NE is nce nrc cnsmo be 108,530,518 | 30,367,885,883 763 ,530 1-039 
1923 (Gates) ers teres ae peo ia 118,289,604 | 34,067,658 ,527 849 695 0-987 
Average Revenue 
Receipts righ ee ee number of per ~ 
Years ended June 30 per ton pant haul carne freight tons} freight 
hauled. ern lee neRap per loaded train 
: car. mile, 
$ Miles Tons. Tons. $ 
1914 1s cic BeR Bs tosis Wied poate lca e ete 1-614 217 | 363 19-18 2-619 
LOLS: casessee eigtettay Nee mete Screened eeOrs 1-520 202 344 18-48 2-279 
LQDIG». es cccarste ee eae cen te ieeren eens 1-679 257 411 20-91 2-686 
LOL aaitowiectonine cot ea aeee seule eee 1-766 256 436 22-24 3-006 
VOUS ss. «. Facacore betsiee ae eee eee eee tite oe 1-789 243 457 23-10 3-359 
LOLO 52 tei. BIER Ae eer tee eee 2-286 238 442 23-46 4-256 
1919 (Dec. 31) 2-427 242 434 22-21 4-358 
1920@ ae e)) 2-680 250 457 23-05 4-892 
O21 theo) 3-100 258 447 22-12 5-370 
192 Ge) 2-910 280 481 23-03 5-000 
1923; Ga) 2-840 288 502 23-42 4-950 
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10.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages and Ratios 
of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30> 
1914-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1923. 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 

Years ended June 30. Employees. and gross operating 

wages. earnings. expenses. 

No. $ Pic. p.c. 

LANG, Seca hide co GaAR See pe Dean On eon eT eed 159,142 | 111,762,972 45-97 62-43 
SEU Lepr Vert re hip. atare are icie testa: 3d cr enopopetoransieohe Sore eace 124,142 90,215,727 45-15 61-09 
Bieta pert ctnaracteieletatera ce Wioretche a Siete ipatie: Stovall oye toe (he's 144,770 | 104,300,647 89-82 57-95 
LUI a yd Gro Se Cae A eh ete ee 146,175 129,626,187 41-85 58-34 
SHE Se Retreat Date pote trareee cores cake va elope aPe rasp) iePotafordlalels 143 ,493 152 , 274,953 46-14 55-59 
Enya terete tcyats ais tal ce: Surta. wis a lots, ofaue lazsco¥s loceverh'exeeteinitSiehs 158,777 208,939,995 54°56 61-12 
a (Dec. Gill) Mem Rete noe oe oe crete et nie iooee 173 , 728 238 ,323 , 074 57-10 61-92 
920 ( eer crak arcs elevate ecseitle toate 185,177 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
wet (oe OOS Ne ea eile WATE ae’ os A ot eee 167,627 | 247,756,138 54-09 58-63 
Ba ere ERE eee e erenick Dee ame icten dae 165,635 233 , 294,040 52-94 59-20 
SUS). (SMS) es rr erty ech ae a ey er 178,052 | 253,320,005 52-96 61-21 


Numerous wage adjustments during the year 1923 resulted in a net reduction 
in the average hourly rate of pay of employees on all railways from $0 - 580 to $0 - 573. 
With an increase in total employees, however, ef 12,417 and in total hours on duty 
of 40,016,104, the total wage bill increased from $233,294,040 to $253,320,005. 
The greatest increases ($2,000,000 and $7,500,000 respectively) were in the salaries 
for general office superintendence and in wages for maintenance of road and equip- 
ment, 


11.— Mileage and Rolling Stock of Steam Railways for the year ended June 30, 1919, 
and for calendar years 1919-1923. 


Year 
ended Year ended December 31. 
June 30. 
Mileage and Equipment. ———— 
1919. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mileage and Engines. 
Miles in operation (single track)......... 38,896 39,061 39,384 39,771 39,773 40,094 
MIO STOn Giddings nse oe Pic bis wanna 9,176 9,481 9,608 9,755 9,892 9,680 
Miles of double track. 2,543 2,547 2,590 2,629 2,608 2,591 
PE AINOSITIVUISOs a. oye aac eines. oa. wnnOee : 5,879 5,947 6,030 6,027 5,955 5,897 
2 Passenger Cars. 
BeCTEECLASSt ite, aes |S Ey RL RR, 2 2,172 2,209 2,212 2,218 2,057 1,968 
ECONOLGIASS Hy 12 Bcd. Mecis.ase seins bees 618 592 582 552 514 429 
CORT STE TO es is ape a Geen ae aa 396 382 362 350 348 424 
UNEASE Repl ee a a 701 671 673 677 697 704 
Barista Na me hss han Nera wasars Se utils 203 204 196 223 209 } 194 
“PETER, J ce ee a or Geo 164 162 187 173 194 223 
Beri cer gop Sa os CEN aN pho? 550 | 548 584 645 640 675 
Baggage, express SNG. postalann tenes ceiee 1,513 1,584 1,479 1,807 1,803 1,859 
ALSO He gets rs Rie oe 195 186 282 122 338 309 
Freight Cars. 

“L208 sc Age a 153,520 154,044 155,964 161,259 158,622 159,276 
TEST acelin ie ag i a i 24,768 25,657 24,939 24,391 24,186 23,321 
CAT Eye = 52 2 a a 9,189 11,023 11,164 12,585 11,542 12,204 
STs Core a | 18,375 17,908 20,249 20,079 20,557 22,854 
Be eee Ae ook Nichi Boba ls nes oc 419 414 414 413 405 438 
PROUAROVALOT.). bss eciitecssenvetssavceee ns 6,022 5,591 6, 204- 7,012 6,463 6,504 
U2 es ae ie ieee ee a 4,965 51158 5,555 5,824 6,800 5,017 
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1921-1923. 


Products. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 


Wl our sei nagar ea nacre Ae Pie ee nc ale elinitees eae oat fava Rae 
Other milled products 
Hay and straw 
CORGOI HE cea eee Seal in ce en Rear Siren nee hee eine 
‘Apples: Ureshyes 2) Asn sce en ee ees cee eee 
Other fruit (fresh) 
POTS LOC SARE Cees Sanches Steer eee nf Stamey Me ge Etec: ee 
Other fresh Wesetablest emt o tatan Je harem on eee 
Other agricultural and vegetable products 


Dressed NOOBS (PES) \ Ant we oe eae eee Ce ee Oe ae Magee rar 
Dressed) meats! (cured or salted )u..1t ce. e. doce nee ase cot oF 
@theripackine house: products 2. =. .7eaie seneieeesaieeu 
Poultry 
Pegs. 


Mine Products. 


Anthracite coal 


Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed) 
Slate, dimension or block stone 
Crude petroleum 
Asphaltum 
Salt 


Forest Products— 


Logs; posts, -polesncordwood suens saan cee seine 
THGS Sticke aurea eee neta aris imvote ctere tee eines heer ise 
Pulp woodss sone Cates ae Rene os RU hae asa hes 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading 
Other forest products 


Bic ee ee nec n eee nn ence nes 


ieee and bloom 
Railsand fastenings| Jee... Jee een ehh Ae 8 eee eee 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and iron pipe 
Castings, machinery and boilers 
Cement 


Lime and plasterass Sa. saamaen eon tas acme el nye 
Sewer pipe and Grainttiles ee ae ee baer 
Agricultural implements and vehicles other than auto’s. . 
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12.Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
10,401,244 13,142,064 12,754,041 
1,595,774 1,732,221 983 ,009 
2,937,774 3,125,602 2,136,040 
725,619 800,911 642,109 
280, 292 522,403 273 ,587 
202,902 143,777 133,097 
225,925 170,218 135,895 
3,401,848 3,664,264 3,383,569 
1,531,638 1,751,054 1,833 , 223 
944 ,435 1,028,835 1,045,392 
181,545 243,869 179,449 
360,788 358,043 376,028 
388,610 425,889 416,503 
568,292 548,187 554,747 
199,180 231,493 251,672 
779,161 661,571 659,965 
24,724,495 28,550,401 25,758,326 
102,999 87,793 88,781 
692,447 907,110 816 , 722 
98,305 89,776 59,502 
276, 230 319,828 315 , 689 
592,459 681,498 670,091 
208 ,883 262,565 268 ,412 
296,688 212,573 357,966 
73,788 72,4387 92,523 
148,744 156,611 168,719 
262,070 280,247 273 ,672 
70,479 75,881 Po EXE 
189 ,374 223,965 216,410 
133 , 812 121,219 128 709 
3,131,278 3,491, 498 3,524, 923 
7,888,165 4,571,101 7,651,100 
18,834,216 17,867,111 21,376,703 
434,226 261,732 348,515 
436,911 743,767 1,202,129 
218,315 355,728 594,229 
966,454 1,099,793 ‘2,290,101 
87,859 Lie Pe 130,757 
4,165,439 4,755,767 4,794,577 
607,460 747,738 973,525 
283,541 282,148 319,562 
141,864 164,894 131,574 
352 ,080 436,753 402,841 — 
422 465 595 , 629 581,999 
34,838,995 31,959,388 40,797, 612 
2,801,149 3,187,239 3,295 349 
558 , 243 269,530 260,800 
6,053 ,903 4,914,220 5,955, ‘O51 
6,704,523 8,729,649 9, 214, 364 
789,175 721,437 728,202 
16,906, 998 17, 822,075 19,453, 766 
1,682,411 1,696,095 1,797,539 
762,789 941,738 763,330 
347,709 544,269 756 , 822 
325,706 347,997 319,300 
~ 1,106,393 1,323 ,942 1,830,911 
607 ,484 632,728 696 , 663 
1,089,615 1,266,080 1,264,564 © 
775 , 224 AA TONE 1,072,379 
373 ,845 499 ,889 522,577 
118 ,384 140,936 100,601 
833 ,575 252,867 333,004 
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12.Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
1921-1923—concluded. 


Products. 192i. 1922. 1923. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous—concluded. 

Aucomobiles and auto trucks) \o0+ oeteecsacssecuae see. 544,702 932,457 1,198,499 
MGucohoOld POO S an ee niet oe ha eek se ee caries oe 167,920 140,349 123 ,488: 
PRED TET IER ee ar Ra NT RR ot On a ee Roa eera z 94,339 105,537 | - 89,085: 
Wercpors aud beverages a sarth vera towne teocceb ner roe 161,381 165,759 210,417 
eEhIuZOrs- ial lMcinc eae wr Sarde meat cas ane Dee 313,276 327 , 532 304,512 
EADCEADIINTOG WA ULCE WOOKS: cise sands os neler die iae ean’ 1,662,588 2,331,194 2,522 , 266: 
SUSLNOG LE ATTN istry ea one eae LS OMA Re er Ne en ee 1,493 ,284 2,170,698 2,022,183: 
Mosh a dresh; tFOZeN, CULEGs G6CA)ls.raic-cucscs.t0lt seienere «celle Sra 160.057 165,471 150,202 
_ Canned meats.....: Fh SPAT AE oe Nee oe NR a uy Ar) 15,514 11,283 10,540 
Canned goods (all canned food products other than meat) 330,315 381,437 387,910 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous..................- 6,223 ,532 6,503,678 7,893,017 
MICS RCA 10 NT Tc ae ee eR nye Or eee Ee Oe Ree ae ean at Om Lene 4,812,177 4,610,009 4,336,655 
4 TE Ss cc ee eo ee he en OP ee 23,502,220 26, 665, 667 28,706,474 
Grand Potaligeraea ee eee 103,131, 132!| 108,530,5182} 118,289, 604° 


127,151 tons Thousand Islands Rly., not distributed. 
241,489 tons Thousand Islands Rly., not distributed. 
348,503 tons Thousand Islands Rly., not distributed. 


Government Aid to Private Railways:—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for Dominion, Provincial and even Municipal Governments to extend some form 
of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of Crown 
land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the form of 
land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest in 
opening up the country, though it sometimes led to the railways holding large 
tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had been 
homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 13 shows 
the areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies in the 
case of the Dominion Government. The total area so granted up to Dec. 31, 1923, 
amounted to 46,886,797 acres. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 
up to Dec. 31, 1923, as shown analytically in Table 15, the total value of such aid 
granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of two Government 
railways (I.C.R. and P.E.1.R.), amounted to $220,066,506. Of this sum $179,396,- 
755 represents aid granted by the Dominion Government, $35,322,123 that granted 
by the Provincial Governments, and $15,347,628 that granted by municipalities. 
Table 14 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given to private 
railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. 
These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money, generally 
from British investors, at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise 
have had to be paid. Up to Dec. 31, 1923, guarantees amounting to $442,476,698 
had been authorized by the Dominion and Provincial Governments, of which. the 
total amount outstanding was $370,620,819. 
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13.—Areas of Land Subsidies granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1923. 


By the Dominion Government. Acres. 
Alberta: Railway-and:CoaliCorven cae esterase cerresce 2s eee eave ediareteraiercce Soyara erersiere ieee eles oretecie 1,101,712 
Alberta and ‘GreatiWaterways utatlway, ©Osioss oc neo ach eels o viciereoise oie clo tee ereiniaies sie eee 2,498 
@anadian Pacifie Railway CoM(naim line) ioc. cs 0 os scicoislses © oo oe ois sees See eee eres 18,204,049 
Caleary andubdmonton raltway- Co. + sneseates cess ch ect rene aneeun i Ae vist ee OE 1,818,017 
Grest- NorthWest: Centralt Railway ©Ose.t)-s one sires He reemick cia setae oe nee arene ee 320,000 
Manitoba Northwestern Railway Cols. 2cc.2.0cscucs. f2usecee csicirn ce 1,500,992 
Manitoba Southwestern Col. Railway Co. 1,396,473 
Saskatchewan and Western Railway Co. 98,880 
CaP Re Souris ranclay Bee eect eberchnss trecernik ale ties wieielnioce eine Saraierore ee 1,406,932 
C.P.R.—Pipestone Extension, Souris Branch 200,094 
Canadian Northern Railway Goxadssns see Ree ee eee eee ee eee ntae tae 3,316,293 
Manitoba and Southeastern Railway, Cov. . sca. 40012. 1s be cemameee nn ren anion cceeceeitoets 679 ,898 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co...............4+- 1,623 ,312 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Co..........0.ccsecececcceccecceceess 3,878 
Grand frunk WacihiowRalway Coa setae one oo steed oe tacts a ote SEE ee ee 10,021 
Grand“frunk Pacitie Branch ines Co.es,. asc... e sancti oie ona ee clei saris eeeleieie' slate ele renee #15789 
Total by Dominion Government ..c. 25. cc0 a) hc seis on tee saeco cies s one cease ees 31, 684, 838 
By Provincial Governments. 

ANTou FOTO OLDE Bist AArEES SGRGe OND Me WOOSTER Rat sGd DA AOCGOr EPO Ian Es tone cin dacs autansoao lee 160,000 
Now Bruns wichkwg. ces eek | Ome sare Tne Re ERR ARMOR AE ORR ER ee SeeteTe en 1,788 ,392 
@itebecl se: meee yy ee Ned ie OO ek OCenie: coi et ae. toe fend eee ee 6 coc ae ere rae 1,778,950 
LOLS alo erates pete ris i Rieti Lea eae fae Bae esl Me tae eg tek iets Dee ite coal A 3,241,207 
Britishi@olumbia® oy Pee cee oe ae ee See So Ui as EEE Ge icc tee Beene 8,233,410 
Total by Provincial Governments...................ccceccceceeccescecceseeees 15,211,959 

Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments....................-...+-.- 46,886, 797 


1 Not including convertible land grants by the government of this province. 
2 Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B. C. Southern and Columbia and Western railways. 


14.— Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments. 


Amount 
Governments, ee a Se 
$ $ 

New, Bruns yi clers: tyteantteleraie estos tantors ei setat «ater, Rta ch ee Se ape oa 8,028,977 8,028,977 

QUSD EGER. Piaw tolabretar seine He oite create sais SaleMin Tine oh hls ee ERI Rem nates cated 98,000 98,000 

ONLATION ac sare tacls ales tebe cetclore arctlearte ch te tat crate aacaa a teicsinay Meee eaeets 7,860,000 7,859,998 

Manitohan. sunny Mestad Rac a Vetere, a0 ot ce Barn ec ne 25,502,873 | 24,380,892 

Saskatchowan.nts Meptinc Pyke nc err scuare prs aeen mG enLae ate aces 42,900,000 17,904,062 

Albertaizecsm sets, sat AVR dew ets eee botnets Seed alee Eieptaeeee eLeRe 41,724,410 35,488,128 

Britishi Colum biaw. ee es eon ee see ce eco ae ane ea aban oa eee 68,135,000 45,186,000 

Total by Provincial Governments. ........5..2..00+--scetsseses 194,249,260 138,955,057 

Dominion Governmontyets Meee eee sce Oreos at ers Sitesi ae 248, 227 ,4381 931,665, 7624 
Grand Total s5.o 50 Sick anise sens aan ad oskowaceate tee te 442,476, 698 370, 620,819 | 


1 Net, exclusive of duplication by transfers of guarantees and by guaranteed issues held by “the 
companies. 
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15.—Analysis of the Total Financial Aid given to Steam Rail ways up to Dec. 31, 1923. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 


$. $ 
ROPPSTESITDSICIOR Uae esis visicievdle euler saleehe cles < 12T308e 750i Cash subsidies: saree menor tne. 35,022,123 
Subscription to shares...............- 300,000 
MISES sR Pe esi avelg Bis oases e Korare seein 2 > 15,142, 633 ——__—__- 
otaless wamtasc ana keck is eran. 35,322,123 
Paid to Quebec Government............ 5,160,053 —_——_———_. 
By Municipalities. 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R...... 37,785,319 
Cash subsrdiestoss. seme ne oneistac fans 12,922,128 
Subscription to shares.............0.. 2,425,500 
otal yc seedae ee tee he eon 15,347,628 
LUCKIER aie ieee os 179,396, 755 Grand! Totals... s ese eo 220,066,506 


Tables 16 and 17, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the 
Canadian Government Railways and their operating finances to the end of the 
fiscal year 1923. 


16.—Cost of Construction, Op2rating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 


Railways for the fiscal years 1868-199), 1901-1923, and before Confederation. 


Capital ae Surplus (+) 
Years. Expendi- sek iievenie: or 
ture. See deficit (—). 
$ $ $ $ 

BBEfONeCOONTCACTALION «,...c.0s.2600 00000 sale ae cele 13,881,461 - ~ - 
_olie= GUIDE Bonacion dees pas pe BRBbDOdaenpannoaadae 114,091,210 81,391,472 73,226,382 —8, 165,090 
3,922,989 5,739,052 5,213,381 —525,671 

5,386,611 5,861,099 5,918,990 +57,891 
3,083,681 6,474,134 6,584,599 +110,465 
2,619,060 7,599 , 959 6,627,256 —972,703 
6,125,482 8,906,154 7,050,892 —1,855, 262 
6,102,566 7,893 ,653 7,950,553 +56, 900 
7,174,370 6,328,746 6,509 , 186 +180,440 
23,684,005 9,595,295 9,534,569 —60,726 
29,414,227 9 , 764,587 8,894,420 —870, 167 
21,505,976 9,095, 904 9,647, 964 +552 ,060 
24,532,466 10,037,879 10,249,394 +211,515 
23,108,806 11,074,853 11,034, 166 —40, 687 
17,375,968 12,499 ,926 12,442,203 —57,723 
21,628,095 13,559,225 13,394,317 —164,908 
21,865,664 12,474,454 12,149,357 —325,097 

21,155,255 19,407,380 18 427,909 —-979,471 
12,003 , 650 25,795,907 23,539,759 —2,256,148 
0G) os 8: Se anes ie, Sere ee 34,699,417 33,400,460 27,240,957 —6, 159,503 
MERE oo). a5 80 os ekdi oa (Svas/B he 2 Slejals pais 40,193,181 43,889 ,626 38,013 ,726 —5,875,900 
AL se aoa Oe ere Bees eae epee 11,593,148 48,194,710 41,402,061 —6,792,649 
I ci 5255 2 ox01s) isin carainralaiplels Sonia aimavolno Oo 5,096,535 43,770,971 36,814,350 —6, 956,621 
MRE es ch iateinies ieiaiate & oie hioreiees «eis 4,553 ,638 6,326,800 E —6,326,801 
RT Eicher ts oes «ne am Selsle des iain’ Cr. 1,052,637 5,695, 669 = —5, 695,669 
PROCANT ts oian iv arr 8 orajsistettie ie roiow ete oe 473,744, 7231) 442,191,685 | 391,866,392 | —50,325,294 
| 1 Less $40,000 received from St. John city for the Carleton Branch railway=$473,704,723. Cost of 


Quebec Bridge not included, nor $18,345 miscellaneous expenditure. 
| 2 Revenue applied against operating expenses. 
Norre.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 437. For details regarding 
| composition, ownership and management of Government Railways, see introduction to the section. 


ie 
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17.\Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to March 31, 1923. 


pes Expen- 
Railways. aitaves: 
Canadian Government Railways— $ 

Intercolonial Railway System— 
Canada-Kastorn Railways: oraad poetic eo - een ste ete eo en eas ce 819,000 
Cape Bretonsballway : 50 eascumelint ceca Mieeiocr cece: Cen en po ee eee 3,860,679 
Drummond County Ranwaynan cet os sees Lees. weer Roatan e cc eee ee 1,464,000 
Hastermtb xt onsione Rarlwayateiteeetn kh eaten. ae eee nee eee eee 1,324,043 
Montrealand’ Buropean Raima occ ©. ao eons aa ele eee ae ee 333 , 943 
Oxtord'and New? Glascow) Ralwaweds: sal. au eee aee nee k Aap ecient oan ee Pere 1,949,063 
AntercotonialRaitwary erste tances eee eek ORR eel aenie ene hee oe ne Ie 136,810,939 
POtal ea pein HES PGE E ME oa teries fe arn, Sem tat os ge Re, tS ee lla Te ne ame 146,561,667 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway ...................0ceeeeeereuceeeee 861,848 
Prince Waward Leland wRalwreayer star iaes ke eee oo eee et eee ion oe ere nC ean ee 13,080,257 
Intem=ationa likvail way Or NewmibruinewiCle'a nid thle soa nee oe ltec nent: aaa 2,963 ,022 
National Transcontinental Ratlwayne...caeotee otc eee tree en een eee 169,332,474 
MonctonandsBuctoue be: alma vars. cece mai. he tceroer anette cmt es emeecon a ue eaten een na 293 ,067 
Salsbury anduAl bent: Raabwaiy terse ceeds ccs cee oa ce ectetaene sy tn ae ee en 447,038 
St. Martin’s Railway....... SM hee ke a Be Nae TR NN OL ie eee 308,265 
Rilgimand Mavelocke Ban lwarye hoes cient: ace etek oan a nas er eee 138,559 
Vork’andi@arlotir IRs waive eetroesite toe Ween ety ee IS ecco ee een ee 61,703 
Quebec and Saguenay Railway...............ccereeeaceseees iy ets oh ite EO SE 7,772,911 
Caraquet and: Gui Shore Railway: Seen one ee, once De eee oe eee 721,817 
Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway.................... Ee tr ee ee Oe? onan iat 368,408 
Cape Breton Railway extensions: trond ccs ois Gh cea craton tae tae ee 112, 169 
Hudson Basy Risilwayesa 3: snostae spastic ton te ee tn ee ee eee 14,359,941 
Canadian Gowernment: Railways (rolling stochey. 00 nose as ate Seno tees wee ae 35,952,931 
Miiebee Brvd sere cack coe shee ois te ee ee ee ee eS ee eee 22,640,228 
Ofc 2) ROR Ins RARE AC rian Aire Birt 1, Sak an sc eee eee a naneenenn ad 415,976,305 

Other Railways and Miscellaneous— 
Canadian Northern Railway...... 10,000,000 
Annapolis and Digby Railway 660, 683 
‘Hyaropesn andeNorth Am encan Reilwavies(. oeiaceccecet ce kee oe ee ene eee ae 88,363 
Nove: Seo tis titantlivy aiyecnce orci aie vacerercigece eA Pe eee Sa yeas NE Te nT TR oleae es te 208,510 
Carleton Branch arloany tans soc ee oat hiitva oun Cr omnes Dele e eh en ees mreiene: 48,410 
Canadian Pace Ratlwayoneo. car seats cae ot Becera fale er oe ee era ae eer ee 62,790,025 
Hudson Bay Railway—Port, Nelson Merminalls %oi.ci foie week foe ee sec cle cee eee 6,217,792 
Wukon/Loerritory, Works, Stikine-Teslini Railwaysau.coa- 05. chs akon tamemnesmeihe sb oreen 283,324 
Goyermor-Generals Carste fo, cn tonic bea te tet cuneere iis men creel: SELn ne eaten 71,539 
Miscellanicous'expenditure ts c2e8 eke ih re Neen ie ee ee wen ne en nie Seana 18,345 
Grand Total Capital Expenditure..................0...0.0 0.0.0 ccc cece cece eee 496,363,296 


Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents from 1914 to 1923 is given in summary 
form in Table 18, and in a detailed analysis for 192] to 1923 in Table 19. Attention 
is directed to the great reduction since 1914 in the number killed and to the increase 
in the number injured. It is probably the case that injuries are much more com- 
pletely reported than in the past, especially in the case of employees, in view of the 
workmen’s compensation legislation of the provinces. 


18.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others killed and injured on Steam 
Railways for the years ended June 30, 1914-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1923. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals 
Years. ————aes 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.} Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
OVA. © 2 cis Sea taein step lereh eter Cae ae 27 415 224 3,161 349 463 600 4,039 
OTD es ena at tons haat hice be eae 17 336 115 2,573 247 362 379 3,271 
VOIG: «aoe neers cee cee tera: 20 809 174 4 332 274 837 468 4,975 — 
NOT iia nat a On eae LE eebaer: 24 438 209 4,596 219 401 
LOLS iss creed race ee EE ene bees 32 344 178 5,352 200 393 
LOL cis.ccs oxecsuesvattie Melati note fetter 36 307 174 5,432 176 412 
LOL O missions vu dvrare Reoedes raise TE OE 34 892 197 6 ,349- 209 476 
LOQO Me oem ieyate tole eine Meron eaters 29 _ 481 167 7,719 197 480 
1) A a pt RS ies SAO Cote at a 5 259 156 6,583 193 394 
1922 aise olsootlve eee ene Tee TOR 11 369 122 8,361 208 517 


2 OVE i eS Aceon re Se bocce Gy rine 15 437 167 9 ,382 165 539 
Norz.—For the years 1888 to 1913, see Canada Year Book, 1922-28, page 635. 
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19.—Number of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways for the calendar years 
1921-1923. 


(A) In AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT oF TRAINS, LocoMOTIVES OR CARs. 


1921. 1922, 1923. 


Descriptions of Persons. SS SE SSS 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured, | Killed. | Injured. 


PE ASRONE CYS tein Merce «Soe kati aye eie sites 5 227 11 336 15 406 
PBL TTLO GCS att ates sen mre ie teins aes 127 2,024 107 2,440 144 2,763 
BET OSMASHOrSiaende Pek. ce bters itis sieht lees 91 113 104 124 100 119 
ENon=tVESPHSSOES as chia nea: See ee cm aae Mess 97 204 96 311 60 322 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc........... 3 24 5 45 2 35 

Totals ye a ae tae ence 323 2,592 323 3,256 321 3,645 


Description of Accident (Employees and 
Passengers)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 4 136. 5 131 10° 191 
Gollisions ever sk eee 9 127 9 133 9 191 
Perailmentson wn eee eee aoc cette 15 199 11 308 10 293 
ESCHER CLAS: fp .o eet Sets ee 1 ae - 42 1 49 
Locomotives or cars breaking down.... - 47 - oi - : 40 
Falling from trains or cars............. 15 300 22 408 24 453 
UM pins OnMoT-Ollean Cee tien alae Pent 10 260 10 268 7 339 
SOLUCKe Dw UEAINS sObCa «cians ached tlonive 54 89 49 111 71 160 
Overhead obstruction................. 2 31 1 20 1 22 
Mbhern causes sa Hs earache as sees 22 1,040 11 1,318 17 1,431 

Bokal eel bec acc Ae a ao oe 132 2251 118 2,776 159 3,169 


(B) In AccIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM Movement or TRAINS, LocoMoTiIvEs OR CARS. 


£ 1921. : 1922. 19238. 
Description of Persons. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
RSP UGNO UIA Ollgr ons Sasha's wcterars aioe wie etek (othe 1 380 - 506 - 564 
SSOP TIAOUR frets tales stele ctdi etre ntags bea lass a7 ots if 1,623 5 2,180 4 2, 283 
Trainmen and Trackmen................ 13 1,571 5 2,145 4 2,245 
Witormomplovieds. si. cas cee em el. cuevens 8 985 5 1,090 15 1,527 
CARSON IOUS eet Aten a Mato ae - oz - 33 - 31 
EO GIVOEN hrs fyer taslaretaraitys arises Wiese aloteks ateanele =o 2 53 3 37 3 53 
Ocal crc eee cee cade 31 4,644 18 5,991 26 6,713 


IiI.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of the modern urban life which falls to the lot of an annually increasing percentage 
of the population of Canada. ‘This necessity of life is supplied throughout Canada 
by the electric street railway, generally operated by the development of the water- 
powers which are so important a feature of Canadian economic life. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada 
in 1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated 
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at the Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years, their safety and con- 
venience resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 
miles in length was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead 
trolley. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric railway in 
1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The 
street railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the nineties, 
while in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. 
In the cities of the East, electric street railways are generally operated by private 
companies under franchises from the city, while in a considerable number of cities 
of Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the city, a 
fact which is indicated in Table 23 by the word “municipal” in the name of 
the railway. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise of the Toronto Street 
Railway Company, the line in this second largest city of Canada was taken over by 
the city and is now being operated by a transportation commission. 

Where possible, water-power with turbine engines is used for generating pur- 
poses. Where this is not available, steam power is necessary, and although this 
is a more expensive method, modern devices have greatly reduced the cost per h.p. 
Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, due to 
snow, ice and sleet. These, however, have been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers and plows. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most 
suitable and is in general use. 

Great advances have been made during recent years in the construction and 

use of suburban or inter-urban lines, their mileage now comprising a large percentage 
of the total. The greater part of this track is in the Toronto, Niagara and lake 
Erie district, on which considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific 
coast, where the British Columbia Electric railway operates several hundred freight. 
cars. : 
Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 
show that 30 companies with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000 operated 256 
miles of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,727,- 
3855. In 1904, 46 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,384 cars, 42,066,124 
miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $30,314,730. Steady increases 
up to 1923 show that during that year 64 companies actually in operation had 
2,528 miles computed as single track, 5,035 cars, 119,374,416 miles run and 737,282,- 
038 fare passengers carried, with a capital of $199,069,870. The number of employ- 
ees in the service of electric railways on Dec. 31, 1923, was 17,779, as compared with 
18,099 in 1922. Total salaries and wages for the year 1923 were $25,039,285, as 
against $24,988,119 in 1922. 


Statistics of E’ectric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of - 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1923 inclusive are given by years in Table 
20. In Table 21 statistics of the mileage and equipment are given for the last 
four railway years, and annual statistics of the capital liability of electric railways 
aye furnished from 1908 in Table 22. Detailed figures for all railways of the miles 
operated, the capital liability, the earnings, operating expenses, employees and 
salaries and wages, are given for 1923 in Table 23, while Table 24 gives by years 
from 1894 to 1923 the number of passengers, employees and others killed and injured 
on electric railways in Canada. 


STATISTICS OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Ia 


20.—Summary Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 39, 


1901-1919, and for cale 


1 Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 
3 The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the 1 


ndar years 1919-1923. 


2 Calendar year. 


this number by about 80, 000 ,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 
21.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways for the calendar years 1929-1923. 


Mileage. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 


1923. 


Equipment. 1920. 
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! Ratio 
Total : of Number 
. Gross Operating of 
Mier. A Passengers. | Freight. Earnings. | Expenses. pop enece nie 
Receipts. ployees 
Miles. No. Tons. $ $ p.c. No. 

31,750, 754} 120,934,656 287,926 5, 768, 283 3,435, 162 59-55 - 
35, 833, 841] 135,681, 402 266, 182 6,486,438 3, 802, 855 58-63 - 
38,028,529] 155,662, 812 371, 286 7,223,677 4,472, 858 61-83 - 
42,066,124] 181,689,998 400, 161 8, 453, 609 5,326,516 63-01 - 
45,959,101} 203,467,217 510,350 9,357,125 5,918, 194 63-25 - 
50,618, 836] 237,655,074 506,024] 10,966,871 6,675, 037 60-87 - 
53,361,227] 273,999, 404 479,731} 12,630,430 7,378,251 58-38 - 
56, 964, 881] 299,099,309 732,475| 14,007,049 8,695, 880 62-08 - 
60,152, 846] 314,026,671 - 14,611,434 8, 885, 235 60-81 10,557 
65, 249, 166] 360,964, 876 852,294) 17,100,789 10, 121,781 59-19 11,390 
72,618, 806 426,296,792] 1,228,362 20,356,952] 12,096, 134 59-42 13,671 
82,070,064} 488, 865, 682 1,435,525] 23,499, 250 14, 266,675 60-71 14,760 
89,005, 216} 597, 863, 801 1,957,930) 28,216,111 17, 765, 372 62-96 16,351 
98,917, 808} 614,709,819] 1,845,923 26,691,007} 19,107,818 64-36 16,195 
96, 964, 829] 562,302,373] 1,433, 602 26,922,900} 18,131, 842 67°35 14,795 
82,516,612] 580,094, 167 1,936,674] 27,416,285 18,099, 906 66-02 10,622 
84,073,046] 629, 441,997 2,333,539] 30,237,664 20,098, 634 66-47 11,696 
84, 435, 323 11487, 365, 4561/2, 497, 5301 24,299, 8901) 17,535,9751 72-161 11,6461 
106,961,607] 686,124, 263 2,474,892) 35,696,532 26, 839,071 75-18 17,242 
110, 206, 344 749, 334,380] 2,374, 612 40,698,586] 31,385,702 77-12 16,940 
114,481, 406] 804,711,333 2,691,150) 47,047,246 37, 242,483 79-16 17,341 
111,576, 949/719, 305, 4413 2,285,886] 44,536,832] 35,945,316 80-71 17,015 
116,711,189} 738,908,949 2,445,425) 49,660,485 35, 986, 872 72-47 18,099 
119,374,416! 737,282,038] 3, 145,863! 50,191,387) 36,171,923 72-07 17,779 


ast four months of 1921 would increase 


Length of first main 


TET a ee 1, 698-76 
509-35 
UPD gee ee eee 2, 208-11 


Length of second 
main track... 


and turnouts...... 219-14 
Total, computed as 
single track....... 2,427-25 


Total equipment..... 5,504! 5,5 
a... ee 


22.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ende 


499-58) 513-22} 511-32 
2,186 -95)2, 237-82/2, 247-63 
238-79] 255-96] 279-94 
2,425-74|2,498-78|2, 527-57 


1,687-37|1,724-60}1, 736-31) 


Passenger cars, closed 
Passenger cars, open. 
Passenger cars, com- 


binaion seer oe 667 
One-man ecars........ - 
Freight cars......... 669 
Mail, express and bag- 

faseears ere nae. 44 
Combination pass. 

and baggage cars.. 21 
Workicars.. ney 168 
Trackless trolley cars = 
MotalGars*sa. pea: 5,240 
Busses nec eenes = 
Snow ploughs.. 60 
Sweepers....... Ritch 143 
Miscellaneous........ 107 
Locomotives......... 54 


calendar years 1919-1923. 


| 
- 


Years. Stocks. Debt. Total. Years. Stocks. 

$ $ $ $ 
BS e i ciciaic-c%s- 50,295,266} 37,114,619 87,409, 885] 1916......... 67,738, 275 
BE si cs. « 51,946,433] 39,658,556 91,604,989] 1917......... 70,606,520 
BROS Soc... 58,653,826) 43,391,153) 102,044,979] 1918......... 73, 864, 820 
a 62,251,203] 49,281,144 LIT 53825347 1919s gee 93,042,368 
He a... 70, 829,118) 52,012,828 122, 841, 946]| 1919......... 91,757,418 
6 62,079,767] 79,155, 864] 141,235,631]] 1920......... 91,321,955 
a 66,311,098] 81,284,244] 147,595,342] 1991......... 91,169, 885 
ae 66,696,675] 83,647,327] 150,344,002 Hoe BAP oR e 


a 


1921. | 1922. | 1923. 
3,300] 3,257] 3,868] 3,367 
871} 376) 258] 240 
665) 103 93 
= - 563 
661) 741) 697 
45 38 32 
18 12 15 


55 6 61 
78! 5,620! 5,625 


d June 30, 1908-1919, and for 


a 
Funded Funded Total. 


Debt. 


$ $ 
87,157,309] 154,895,584 
90, 628,219) 161,234,739 
93,388,273] 167,253,093 
78, 852,188] 171, 894,556 
81,283,922] 173,041,340 
79,504,449) 170,826,404 
86,017,551 
76,949,185) 111,309,789] 188,258,974 
76,674,185! 122,395,685] 199,069, 870 


177,187,436 


Norz.—The totals here given do not include $493,346, aid paid by Governments and Municipalities. 
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23.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, 


Name of Railway. 


Brandon Municipal !................. 
Brantford and Hamilton............ 
Brantford Municipal}............... 
Bribish- Columbiay asset ccteee et 
Calais Streetatawite.cacaceannen teeters 
Calgary Municipal t,.........4.....- 
ee ene Resources Development 
Cape Breton Electric Co............ 
Shea) Wallaceburg and Lake 
BTC 2 ide Sao hae ee 
Cornwall Street Ry. Light and 
Power Co.$2 Mast. cae eee 


Fort William Street 1................ 
Grand River i. seecm.cscaetitoeetat 
Guelphakadialit ea... eae oteeoe . 
Hamilton and Dundas Street........ 
Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville 
Hanmulton Radial? i), . ficwecs.se- 


AGUS can ee ee eee Cee 


Lake Erie and Northern............ 
Lethbridge Municipal?.............. 
hévasiCounty, Setsee ne Seria ctes 
London and Port Stanley (Lessor)... 
London and Port Stanley (Lessee)... 
MondoniStneet-h ets aeaemera neces 
Moncton Tramways Co............. 
Montreal Tramiways........-:.2-.0+ 
Montreal and Southern Counties..... 
Mooseidaiwiill. sc eaee canines sonieits cae 
Nelson-Miunierpal tics. ia. tesa oe 
New Brunswick Power Co........... 
Niagara Falls Park and River Div. 

Cn talGR v2) ee ee Pea oe en 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto’ 
Niagara, Welland and Lake Erie.... 
Nipissine|@entraliesseo) nace see. 
Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 


Pictou County Electric Co.......... 
Pont -Anthori Give se. te. aoe eee 
Quebec Ry. Light and Power Co. 

(CitadeliDin gees ease ree ae 
Quebec Ry. Light and Power Co. 

(Montmorency Div.).....7........ 
Regina Municipal!................0. 
Sandwich, Windsor and Ambherst- 

Burge esis case scien ae 
Saskatoon Municipal!............... 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal.......... 
Sherbrooke Ry. and Power Co...... 
St. Thomas Municipal !............. 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co......... 
Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban..... 
Sydney and Glace Bay.............. 
Three Rivers Traction Co........... 
Toronto: Suburban 2). saa. sveeeneuiee 
Toronto Transportation Commission! 
Toronto and York Radial 1 
Waterloo-Wellington Ry 


eee ee rete eee 


iMunicipally owned. 


Mileage Capital : 
Operated. | Liability.| 2@Tnings. 

Miles. $ $ 
7-65 | 450,000] 39,693 
23-19 960,000] 203; 665 
21-98 | 600,000! 174,302 
245-34 |17,708,064| 5,107,490 
6-45 200,000] ’ 56,528 
66-50 | 2,363,174} 832,717 
1-75 14, 843 51 
30-59 | 2,535/000| 336,991 
36-73 | 1,455,100; 125,762 
4-00 265,000; 72,229 
33-33 | 3,072,343] 738,780 
20-50 | 1,337,000] 183,828 
24.36 551,000] 370, 855 
8-49 289,761; 83,117 
6-98 | 200,000] 54,215 
22-60 | 385,000} 175,835 
22-86 271,150] 189,630 
17-40 | 1,485,000] 1,041/594 
16-54 292,000) 337,521 
3-80 182,500! 66,502 
6-00 183,100 65,287 
4-30 241,733] 1187565 
51-00 | 3,817,500] - 355,916 
3-20 339°672| 54,606 
11-50 922,900] 138,746 
— | 1,775,194 s 
24-50 | 1/388'500| 605, 150 
97-48 | 1,112/480| 693,411 
2-72 | 1,328°400| 24,159 
143-48 |42/909,343|12, 195,203 
52-18 | °500,000| 504,467 
9-00 795,373| 95,724 
3-38 81,000] 20,559 
16-30 | 5,461,000) 417/928 
11-91 600,000; 183,369 
61-77 | 2,023,000] 1,053,118 
2-90 | '282'000] ° 19,215 
15-37 159,000| 96,295 
12-63 | 8,338,800; 551,378 
9+13 40,000] 398, $24 
26-61 | 1,877,200] 1,751,631 
7-64 | '386,478| | 95,327 
920 | 1,130,000] 92/090 
12-80 603,534] 193,744 
20-79 { ) 397, 806 

6,025, 670) } 

28-60 326, 816 
25-59 | 1,571,375] 342,712 
36-37 697,000] 714,314 
8-25 180,700; 85,066 
13-48 881,036] 276,845 
4-07 493,800| 113,809 
9-39 | 3,727,000/ 88,741 
6-50 106,607} 25,605 
20-99 600,000] 190,017 
7-90 | 248,100| 43,255 
=: 859,000 ra 
9-00 911,700] 139,097 
59-86 | 4,128,000] 335,582 
95-65 |34,645,341|11, 802,617 
80-07. | 2,375,000] 835,456 
3-45 85,2001 9,699 


2Provincially owned. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


$ 


50,145 
173,177 
135, 117 

4,021,653 

53,315 
573,398 


795 
315, 720 


131, 676 


45,482 
513,718 
147,481 
324, 983 

65, 263 

67, 124 
203, 214 
235, 628 
836 , 354 
245,404 

42,274 


60, 835 
85, 034 
284,741 
59,610 
98, 835 


497,056 
572,082 
25, 872 
7,207, 297 
449, 484 
96, 825 
18,404 
309, 758 


205,091 
765, 463 
12,719 
90,094 


444,781 
200,414 
1,235,727 
91,679 
68, 163 
122,658 


725,945 


272,343 
269,700 


513,762 
67,215 
202,562 
74,969 
92,303 
39, 288 
203, 638 
35,214 


95,533 
389,271 
8,164,951 
831,537 
8, 834 


Employees and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1923. 


Number 
of Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


31 
160 
3,965 
371 

3 


30wned by Canadian National Railways. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


$ 


24,336 
95,527 
94,506 
3,142,010 
29,502 
418,749 


300 
189, 866 


62,556 


36,968 
356, 152 
84,595 
931,594 
41, 237 
38,479 
111,750 
107,484 
522, 265 
901,733 
24,746 _ 


43,376 
46, 832 
171,124 
33,639 
56, 659 


240, 656 


163, 256 
101,308 


321,317 
133,207 _ 
887, 098 
57,720 
39,818 
72,474 


504,654 _ 


199, 966 
165, 836 


309,999 
42,565 

136,972 
22,786 
55,972 
24,580. 


19,789 


32,624 
209, 227 

6,181,481 
490,722 

2,420 
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23.—Mileage operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1923— 


concluded. 
5 . : Number] Salaries 
‘ Mileage Capital : Operating 
Name of Railway. = peseage Earnings. =! of Em- and 
Operated.| Liability. Expenses. ployead: Vian! 
Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore 
TRG eke AN nn See ig Raed eee 37-35 1,750,000 290,005 222,946 81 123, 433 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg 40-22 1,262,200] 208,795 165,650 44 75,048 
NVEANIES StTGOhs csc ean aeons ces 64-54) 26,630,000] 3,466,706] 2,552,309 1,497 1,996, 606 
Woodstock, Thames Valley and 2 . 
HESENSOMMA eves stays /eapsretadere be etotoee s 10-20 340, 000 27,125 20,519 13 13,094 
Yarmouth Light and Power Co..... 3-00 637, 000 65,312 38,886 20 19, 223 
WOGA SN hes ens doc inoies 1, 736-31] 199, 069,871/50,191, 387 36,171,923 17,779} 25,0389, 285 


24._Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, years ended June 30, 1894-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1923. 


= PASSENGERS. E\MPLoyegEs. OTHERS. Toran. 
ears. 
Killed. |Injured.} Killed.|Injured.| Killed.|Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
1 23 2 9 9 12 12 44 
- 6 - - 2, if 2 13 
3 158 1 58 11 98 15 314 
9 410 1 33 22 120 32 563 
10 504 if 62 22 212 39 778 
10 508 3 64 40 272 53 844 
30 862 3 87 23 347 56 1,296 
11 1,085 2 127 84 441 47 1,653 
27 988 if 216 37 532 71 1,736 
18 1,156 6 188 43 539 67 1,883 
Ae) omes 0S 7 218 50 618 68 2,139 
14 | 1,595 13 227 68 716 95 2,538 
11 1,784 8 300 83 586 102 2,670 
16 1,950 8 442 86 736 110 3,128 
iby 1,662 12 892 44 490 73 2,544 
ele alardevg 13 469 42 581 64 2,807 
14 1,554 6 413 44 638 64 2,605 
18 1,905 4 805 28 819 50 3,029 
11 1,541 10 895 42 792 63 2,728 
9 1,451 12 383 56 762 77 2,596 
10 1,600 37 621 47 1,290 94 8,511 
Totai to June 30, 1919..... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254] 39,419 
Years ended Dee. 31. ‘ 

OIDs 28 20a RE AR ERI 4| 1,717 29 951 58 | 1,505 91 4,173 
meen sare Pie ray ins sae rs 9] 1,968 7 658 75 | 1,484 91 4,060 
LUBA cod ett 5 SOC ane Re oe ions eee eae 5 | 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
LE GE a See eo ae a ie 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3, 833 
SR RA ye a cals nce Hapliocs,siapays atelo aioe 6 2,465 itl 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 


IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


“Bixpress service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.” But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities. by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. J:xpress 
companies in Canada have had close relations with thé railways practically from the 
beginning. 

The Vickers Express Company, at first, did business as a stage company in 
south-western Ontario. Later it conducted an express business on the Toronto, 
Grey and Bruce and on the Northern railways. When the Canadian Pacific railway 
_ acquired the Toronto, Grey and Bruce, the Vickers Express Company did business 
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for a time in the same car with the Dominion Express Company, but soon went out 
of existence. 

The Dominion Express Company had been incorporated in 1882, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. Between 1882 and 1904 the original shareholders assigned 
their stock to trustees, who thenceforth held it for the C.P.R. The transfer of the 
stock became evident in 1904, when, at a special meeting, the shareholders of the 
company increased its capital to $2,000,000. 

In 1865 the Canadian Express Company was incorporated with a nominal 
capital of $500,000, of which $275,200 was subscribed. In 1891 the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company purchased the capital stock for $660,000, and thenceforth the 
stock of the company was held for the Grand Trunk by trustees, all of whom were 
directors of the railway. 

The Canadian Northern Express Company was incorporated in 1902 with a 
nominal capital of $1,000,000, of which $300,000 was issued. The sum of $5,000 
was paid in cash and the remainder was issued as paid up stock. Mackenzie, Mann 
and Company, Limited, received all but five $100 shares, which went to qualify 
directors. The connection between the railway and the express company consisted 
in the two companies having practically the same directors. 

On the taking over of the C.N.R. and the G.T.R. by the Government and the 
consolidation of the Canadian National. Railway system, the express business of the 
two companies was amalgamated under one management and from September 1, 
1921, the operations of the Canadian Express Company and the Canadian National 
Express Company were carried on under the name of the latter. 

Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was qualified, and 
thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods if either 
were caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being carried. 

Goods are sent. by express for quick transit, so that express companies do not 
have to compete with freight rates by rail or water. Thus in its first tariff, the 
Dominion Express Company, in pursuance of its contract with the C.P.R., gave a 
rate of 24 times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods 
carried the same distance. An express company usually pays the railway company 
a percentage of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Company 
paid the Grand Trunk 50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an 
additional revenue; and since express companies have little equipment but offices, 
and, therefore, have slight expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end 
practically all the profits of the express company above bare operating expenses. 
Express rates, like freight rates, are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. 

Express Company Operations.—There were operating in Canada in 1928, 
the last year for which the statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are available, only three distinctly Canadian express companies, 
viz., the Central Canada Express Co., the Dominion Express Co., and the British 
America Express Co., the Canadian National Express Co. having been absorbed 
by the Canadian National Railway system, which now carries on the express business 
formerly transacted by its subsidiary company and provides only certain financial 
statistics of its present “express department.” They are organized under powers 
conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament, and their business consists in the 
forwarding of parcels, in the transfer of luggage and in the issue of money orders, 
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travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. Three 
other express companies situated in the United States, but consolidated during the 
war period, like the United States railways, under the operation of a single manage- 
ment appointed by the United States Government, and referred to here as ‘‘American 
Railway,” also do business in Canada. The total liabilities. of the three Canadian 
companies on December 31, 1923, stood at $5,150,000. 

A considerable volume of the business of express companies has, during recent 
years, been drawn off by the numerous motor bus and motor truck systems now 
in operation. Transport facilities offered by motor vehicles have proved to be of 
much value, and with the building of improved road systems throughout the country, 
further decreases in the amount of express traffic now carried by the railways over 
short distances may be expected. 

Table 25, following, shows the operating mileage of Canadian express companies 
for the years 1919 to 1928, illustrating chiefly the division of business among the 
various concerns, and the provinces in which their systems are most highly developed. 
The first section of the table illustrates clearly the preponderance of mileage oper- 
ated over steam railway lines, but the available statistics for the year 1923, owing 
to the lack of information regarding Canadian National Railway express operations, 
are not comparable with previous years except in parts of Tables 26 and 27. 


25.—Operating Mileage of Express Companies in Canada, by Routes, by Provinces 
and by Companies, for the calendar years 1919-1928. 


Routes, Provinces and Companies. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
By routes over— 
SHIGE Wel G A Aa SEB OEn TOCee 40,450 40, 852 40, 851 42,176 18,951 
EV eCiriCA Ines cermin SENS hy dom once 399 301 304 250 137 
Steamboat lines (Inland)............. 2,912 2,862 2,862 3,037 1,822 
lage UNE ers Mra tre hte eae ties eee 57 84 81 81 64 
Steamship lines (Ocean)............. - - 16, 811 16, 811 14,181 
Wirscollancoust..ncs tesa osecais ne oleae 16, 813 16, 813 2 2 - 
OCS ee eae Ae orcieee 60, 631 60,912 69,911 62,357 35,155 
By Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island............... 500 500 500 490 - 
INDIE Sia a on anee ame tem Eke eee eG 1,569 1,947 1,946 1,946 289 
INOW TUNS WICK... cr6 cock otis acoten: 2,519 2,549 2,549 2,810 665 
(Gi Gee. emia i sa CO tee. ptm 5,424 5,426 5,398 5,514 1,808 
SOLA ONS: fasierriteagtins meet atnck roe 11,908 11,701 11,701 11,701 5,430 
AUER (UO) OC RN alc pa a ae in a 4,402 4,296 4,298 4,298 2,013 
DASKALCHeWaANS si sask eerie ae cena a 6, 148 6,168 6, 219 6, 269 2,822 
PAO CLUS isk ic Noe ceca hte catren Gare 4,601 4,774 4,754 5, 626 8,494 
rishi Coltimpia.. .c.ms soc daees 5, 756 5,778 5,738 5, 723 3,307 
AGI PN. tis fier) tee ees ao tk ae 669 637 669 844 844 
(iti .1ak Sao ea et ah saat ane pnetas 17,135 17,137 iieiley/ 17, 137 14,483 
POCA ee ctacc re teecleiaies 60, 681 60,912 60,911 62,357 35,155 
By companies— 
American Railway Express Co....... 2,822 2,657 2,611 2,786 2,786 
British America Express Co.......... 414 414 414 414 414 
Canadian Express Co............ 14, 963 15,308 15,3083 2 2 
Canadian Northern Express Co. 8, 810 8,921 2 2 2 
Central Canada Express Co.......... 729 729 729 763 765 
Dominion Express Co..............4. 32, 893 82, 884 82, 806 83, 666 31,190 
Canadian National Express Co.5...... - - 9, 0434 24,728 - 
LOGAN cee netic cues eee sce 60,631 60,912 60,911 62,357 35,155 
1 Miscellaneous mileage is almost entirely on ocean steamship lines. 2 Included in the Canadian 
National Express Co. 38 months. 44 months. 5 Business now carried on by the Canadian Na- 


tional Railways. 
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In Tables 26 and 27 are given statistics of the receipts and expenses of express 
companies for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, with totals shown for preceding years 
back to 1919. Only the most important items are given. Table 28 illustrates 
the amount of business transacted by these companies in the sale of money orders, 
travellers’ cheques, ete.—one of their most valuable services to the public. 

A decrease in revenue of $1,071,633 may be noted in Table 26 when gross receipts 
from operation for 1923 are compared with those of the previous year, while figures 
of operating revenues and net earnings show losses on the year’s business. 


26.—Earnings of Express Companies for the calendar years 1919-1923. 


, ene Money Money Travellers’ | Travellers’ 
Companies. peaqeenet a Orders, Orders, Cheques, | Cheques, 
eho domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. 
: $ 3 $ $ $ 

American Railway Express.............- 2,245, 254 - - - = 

British America Eixpress.........2..02.++- Bls2bo =. - - - 
Canadian National Railways............. 12,726,615 95,688 = 2,697 = 
Central Canada Express................:- 83,725 - - - - 
DomimonyHxpressaqan ewer tetas 11, 845,781 125,344 27,041 11,547 4,920 
Totals 19282 aes eset eee 26.932, 608 221, 632 27,041 14,244 4,920 
Totaly 1922 7h. hehe eee 28,022,017 204, 661 28,118 11,059 5,158 
Mota toe h or shire cco ws 31, 767,788 241,346 41,914 16,639 5,207 
Motals1920 ee i oe ee ee 29,806, 284 311, 031 33,093 12,996 5,355 
Total 1919 5:30. Aas eeetenamnee 24,361, 681 233, 502 1,089 5,162 1,076 

ne 4 pore 4 Net rs Gross “ 
F REHOM DY eceipts perating orporate et 
Companies. Cheques. from Revenue. Income.’ | Earnings. 
Operation.! 
, : $ $ $ $ $ 
ae tere Hee ae IES CSSit arn seals or eee - ae) be 35, ne 20,397 oer 
ritis TH CTICH WYPLSSss p-svetegs.c eae yee - SL; 28e 4,417 4,304 A 

Canadian National Railways............ 149,969 | 12,999,082 - - = 
Central Canada Eixpress.................- - 83,725 13, 987 12/571 13,987 
DominionvJ xpress cans: See seein 120,164 | 12,176,928 —516, 856 —548, 685 —480, 437 

Motal 19 ess conden cette net: 270,133 | 27,625,700 | —463,329 | —511,412 — 426,910 

Total, 1932 .« ... coat antes eee 270,833. | 28,697,333 519,025 458,568 555,181 
Wotals 192th Feet echo 286,015 | 32,504,894 353,792 342, 652 414,471 
POtal O20 Ss aces ota paw 222,521 | 30,512,504 |—1,617,836 |—1,457,806 | —1,794, 961 
Total 191920 | aoe eee 182,473 | 24,933,219 |—1,123, 048 - --974, 281 


Nors.—‘‘American Railway Express’’ includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Govern- : 


ment. 
1 Includes miscellaneous receipts. 


27.—Operating Expenses of Express Companies for the calendar years 1919-1923. 


. , Trans- ‘ ale otal ; 
, - Mainten-| Traffic rie General tig Total 1 
Companies. ance. expenses. Paani expenses. Hevea privileges. Taxes. 
$ $ § $ eerie 
American Railway Express... 55, 666 2,213| 471,125 69,568] . 598,572] 1,701,039 14, 724 
British America Express...... - 1,114 6,274 3,810 11,199 15, 616 181 
Central Canada Express...... 133 492 25,483 1,756 27, 864 41, 874 1,416 
Dominion Express............ 198,497 106,394] 5,374, 225 466,559] 6,175,675} 6,518,109 105,591 
Total, 1923 254,296] 110,213) 5,877,107] 571,693] 6,813,309] 8,276,638] 121,922 
Total, 1922 528,805)  154,730/11,978,136]  934,848/13,596, 518/14, 581,789} 241,104 
Total, 1921 590,985] 163, 289/13, 791, 686] 1,055, 229/15, 601, 187/16, 549,915} 207,558 
Total, 1920 572,700} 113, 838)14, 483,856] 950, 487/16, 120,880/16,009, 460} 177,125 
Total, 1919 502,452) 152, 003/11, 758,203) 814, 994/13, 227, 652/12, 936,615) 166,533 
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28.—Business transacted by Express Companies in financial paper for the calendar 
years 1919-1923. 


Description. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, doméstic...............+55 52,460,478 | 65,289,817 | 47,288,611 | 50,217,071 | 27,994,599 
Money, orders, forelen 2 ia'..5. 06sec pee 2,222,908 2,315,114 1,494, 844 1,467,039 1,507,499 
Travellers’ cheques, GOMESUIG canes 837, 093 513, 242 549, 846 906,928 1,028,530 
Travellers’ cheques, foreign.............. 267,320 226,940 224,160 311,110 521,090 
“C.0.D.”’ cheques.. Pree Coens remeron |p DACP OLSEN yayin ILA? a RS Saty | 222,569 | 18, aC 877 8,608, 844 
Telesraphic transfers. tO tat Wil AP YALE 208, 333 162,193 226, 622 110,620 180,948 
OEE TE LOLIVIS SN teats ove, saras ost ie ors MOeR NR ous 2,639,576 1,668,138 619, 288 486,547 439,922 
ne Oba isp. 25 Mian citlta cocks an pts 76,698,693 | 92,589,175 | 71,003,454 | 71,808,192 | 40,281,432 


2 


V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. ‘Their use became common during the summer seasons, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the win- 
ters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the ground. 
Even the extensive system of waterways of eastern Canada was an inadequate 
means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly growing colony, 
and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction of the system 
of common roads which prevailed under the feudal régime; and not only did the 
crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of the British, French 
and American armies during their numerous campaigns. Regiments were fre- 
quently employed, during times of peace, in road construction in different parts 
of Upper and Lower Canada. 

The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the growth 
of the French settlement. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads was that 
from Toronto to lake Simcoe (Yonge St.), completed in 1794 under the direction 
of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This road not only 
gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more convenient 
route than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper Lakes 
to the centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joined to 
Kingston by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter other 
highways from points served by water routes to inland settlements began to increase 
- in number, as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial life of 
the country as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers and of bringing 
their products to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts which 
had been established about the beginning of the nineteenth century necessitated 
passable routes between the various offices, and by 1827 a through road was available 
between Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part, the old Kempt 
road, the York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk 

line of communication, branch roads extended north and south to the more important 
centres of population in the two Canadas. 

The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850, some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
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improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. The 
growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the movement towards 
increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the east it 
has been a question of improving the existing roads and of building highways for 
the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads 
fit for modern tourist and freight traffic. 

A table of road mileage in Canada is included. When it is considered that 
throughout the Dominion there are but 24 persons to every mile of road and that 
on an average there is one mile of road for every 9 square miles of land, the magnitude 
of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is illustrated. A 
small population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transportation 
problems, particularly difficult of solution. 


29.—Classification of Canadian Highway and Road Mileage, Mar. 31, 1924. 


ae Water- Bitu- Bitue 
Provinces. | improved paveoved Gravel. poeee Mace | iminous S eos Total. 
Earth. dasa adam, | Concrete. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Prince Edward 


slancts a tiectar 3,347 291 2 7 - - - 3,647 
Nova Scotia....... 11,580 2,290 1250 57 8 - - 15,190 
New Brunswick... 8,900 1,614 3,599 - 11 - - 14,124 
Quebee.s s. de cscs 29,676 14, 152 2,516 1, 8383 109 12 71 45,374 
Ontantonseee sere 18,700 11,800 22,127 11, 0352 411 57 128 64, 258 
Manitobaserveses. 6,576 24,077 1,822 - - 25 7» 32,5001 
Saskatchewan..... 124,613 10,387 10 - - - - 135,010! 
Allbertan... cccsers 14,900 44,500 - - - - - 59,4002 
British Columbia. 1,055 10,691 4,101 45 27 29 21 15,969 

Total.......... 219,347 | 116,802 35,432 12,982 566 123 220 | 385,472 


1 Jn addition there are estimated to be 8,000 miles of road allowance in Manitoba, 37,500 in Saskatche- 
wan and 74,990 in Alberta. 

2 Includes 43 miles gravel and 56-39 miles W.B. Macadam reconstructed with Federal aid in 1923. 

3 Includes 5-8 miles of W.B. Macadam reconstructed with Federal aid in 1923. 


Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that various organ- 
izations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of advising 
and assisting the various governments in the work. Good roads associations, for 
the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the needs of 
improved highway routes, are to be found in most of the provinces, assisted by the 
various automobile and motor clubs. A branch of the Department of Railways 
and Canals directs its efforts solely to the study of highway development and con- 
struction, of the relations between the Dominion Government and the provincial 
Highway Departments and of the financial assistance given to the provinces for 
road-building. ; 

The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion | 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the passage 
of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 are made to every province 
during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion to their 
respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, etc, 
of all roads built under the scheme are to be arranged between the Minister of 
Railways and Canals and the various provincial Government Departments. It 


ne | 
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need scarcely be added that the co-operation and encouragement of the Dominion 
Government has done much to assist the building of good roads throughout the 
country. Table 30 illustrates the working of the Act, showing the number and 
extent of projected roads and some of the more important items in the expenditure 
entailed. 


30.—Statement of Road Projects of Provinces under the Canada Highways Act, 
1919, to March 31, 1924. 


Projects under Agreement. Dominion Aid. 
Provinces. Number of Estimated | Estimated | Provincial 
Projected | Projected Sub- Dominion | Allocation Total 
Agree- Mileage. sidizable Aid under the | Payments. 
ments. Cost. (40%). Act. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 59 582 1,539, 682 615, 873 603,455 374,115 
BNO MANS COULA. oh o.ctecla deuce ses 53 460 8,637,992 1,455,197 1,468,720 1,394, 830 
New Brunswick............. 19 1, 237 2,950,600 1,180, 240 1,168, 845 1,107,479 
(OUR CURR Hae ner G AA OLe hee 142], 928 | 10,897,460 4,358,984 4,748, 420 2,801, 163 
MIILGEIOUS Sate anser Lacon. 39 638 | 13,424,319 5,369,727 5; 871,270 4,751,688 
Pea TOWstiee ccrsfelsic bees cere «che 42 1,455 3,812,201 1,524, 881 1,602, 265 1,074, 661 
Saskatchewan............... 60 1,914 4,243,601 1,697,440 1, 806, 255 1,098,724 
POET tae elaine ee - ~ - - 1,477,810 - 
British Columbia........... 22 369 3, 149, 264 1, 259, 705 1, 251,955 1, 251,955 
Totals: -o7e. 8 436 7,583 | 43,655,119 | 17,462,047 | 20,000,000 | 13,854,615 


VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large production 
rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry of 
the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of such 

border towns as Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich has greatly increased in the 
past decade, while Ford City, which had no existence in 1911, had 5,870 inhabitants 
in 1921. Problems of regional location have resulted during more recent years in a 
gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto district now rivals 
in importance the older established centre on the Detroit river. 

Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then as a 
luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a comfort of those in moderate circumstances 
and may even become a necessity of life to the masses. Of late years it has been 

‘increasingly used for economic purposes; to-day thé great majority of cars effect 
substantial economies in time or in money for their owners, partly or wholly offset- 
ting their cost of upkeep. In the past few years, the motor truck—the freight 
automobile—has assumed considerable economic importance, and is now separately 
classified in Table 32 of this section. There seems to be but little doubt that in 
Canada, as was the case in England and the New England States, only the 

lack of adequate road systems is postponing a great increase in motor bus traffic 
for both passenger and fast freight service. 
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In a recent government report the statement is made that ‘‘the automotive 
transport industry is just beginning to be a factor in the transportation of passengers 
and freight in this country. Railways have found that the handling of less than 
car-load lots of freight is often unprofitable business; it follows that commercial 
trucks are being used in greater numbers to carry lighter shipments of property 
between some of the larger centres served by adequately surfaced highways.” 
While the increased passenger and freight rates are probably the main cause of 
the comparatively slow increase in recent years in railway traffic (see Table 6 of this 
section), there can be no doubt that motor vehicles are now serving much of the 
short haul traffic formerly served by steam and electric railways. In addition, a 
certain amount of traffic formerly carried over water routes has been diverted to 
these more modern carriers. 

The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada Ps made very rapid growth 
since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during the period 


having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the adoption of | 


large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of the American 


industry. A brief statement of its history, with-statistics of production, etc., is to 


be found on pages 482 to 4386 of this volume. 

Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 31 shows an increase to 586,764 
motor vehicles in 1923, an increase over 1922 of 72,943, or more than the total 
‘number of motor vehicles registered in 1914. In Table 32 are given the numbers 
registered by provinces in 1923, classified as passenger cars, commercial cars or 
trucks and motor cycles. 

By far the greatest increase during the past year has been in Ontario, where 
the number of cars registered in 1923 is shown as 280,996, in comparison with 240,933 
in the previous year. The percentage increase in this province is thus 16.6, as com- 
pared with a figure of 14.4 for the whole of Canada, the actual number, 40,063, 
constituting the greater part of the total increase for the Dominion. 


According to statistics collected for 1923 by the National Automobile Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States, Canada in that year ranked third among the 
countries of the world in the number of its registered motor vehicles. The total 
shown (642,571), which, however, is not closely in accord with provincial totals of 
registrations collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 282 less than that 
of the United Kingdom, where total registration for 1923 is set at 642,853. Regis- 
trations in United States during the past year were 15,092,177; in France, the fourth 
largest user of motor vehicles, 444,812; in Germany, 152,068; in Australia, 118,091; in 
Argentina, 85,850; and in Italy, 75,000. 

In 19238, there was, in Canada, one motor vehicle for every 15-6 of its popula- 


tion, or one for every 3-39 families. In respect to motor vehicles per population, — 


when compared with the more important foreign countries, Canada ranks second 
to the United States, where, in 1923, there was a motor vehicle registered for every 
7-3 of the population of the country. A comparison of the various provinces in the 
same respect shows, in 1923, one motor vehicle to every 35-8 persons in Prince 


Edward Island, to every 29-0 in Nova Scotia, 23-6 in New Brunswick, 33-7 in 


Quebec, 10-8 in Ontario, 15-2 in Manitoba, 12-1 in Saskatchewan, 14-1 in Alberta, 
13-5 in British Columbia and 40-8 in the Yukon Territory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Table 31 shows the registration of motor vehicles in Canada, by provinces, for 


the years 1907 to 1923. 


31._Number of Motor Vehicles registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1907-1923. 


: New . 8 British 
Years. es: Boe Bruns- |Quebec. |Ontario. ane ents Alberta.| Colum-|Canada. 
wick. bia. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
- 254 1,530 - 54 55 175 2,130 
104 296 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,083 


167 485 | 2,452 662 149 275 504 4,763: 
299 786 | 4,230 | 1,524 531 423 | 1,026 8,967 
483 | 1,878 | 11,339 | 2,486 | 1,304] 1,631 | 2,220] 21,519 
700 | 3,535 | 16,266 | 4,099 | 2,286] 2,505} 4,289} 34,136 
824 | 5,452 | 23,700 | 5,475 | 4,659 | 3,773 | 6,138} 50,558 
1,328 | 7,413 | 31,724 | 7,859 | 8,020 | 4,728) 7,628] 69,598 
1,900 | 10,112 | 42,346 | 9,225 | 10,225 | 5,832} 8,360] 89,944 
2,965 | 15,335 | 54,375 | 12,765 | 15,900 | 9,516} 9,457 | 123,464 
5,251 | 21,213 | 83,308 | 17,507 32,505 20,624 | 11,645 | 197,799 
6,434 | 26,897 |114,376 | 24,012 | 50,531 | 29,300 | 15,370 | 275,746: 
8,306 | 33,547 |144,804 | 30,118 | 56,855 | 34,000 | 22,420 | 341,316, 
11,196 | 41,562 |177,561 | 36,455 | 60,325 | 38,015 | 28,000 | 407, 064- 
13,615 | 54,670 |206,521 | 40,215 | 61,184 | 40,285 | 32,900 | 465,378. 
13,746 | 61,995 |240,933 | 42,200 | 61,367 | 40,642 | 34,526 | 513, 821 
16,829 | 72,448 |280,996 | 42,428 | 67,279 | 44,841 | 41,053 | 586,764 


Norz.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon (never more than 100) is included in the totals. 
for Canada, 1914-23. 


In Table 32 the registration of motor vehicles in 1923 is given according to the 
general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


32.—Types of Motor Cars registered in Canada, by Provinces, for the 
calendar year 1923. 


Commercial Nifeton 


f Passenger Dealers’ 
Provinces. Cars. hea Cycles. Cars. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
2,331 100 re 17 2,455 
16,084 2,019 129 122 18,354 
15, 433 1,185 74 137 16, 829 
60, 363 9,235 1,701 1,128 72,4483 
245, 815 29,068 4,325 1,788 280,996 
39,192 2,249 642 345 42,428 
63,017 3,311 207 728 67,2792 
39,742 2,191 390 721 44, 8413 
83,144 6, 842 868 199 41,053 
7 19 2 = 81+ 
515,178 56,219 8,345 5,185 586, 7645 
1 Includes 21 farm tractors registered. 2 Includes 16 miscellaneous registrations. 
3 Includes 1,797 farm tractors registered. 4 Includes 3 miscellaneous registrations. 


5 Includes 19 miscellaneous and 1,818 farm tractors. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of government income. In every province the 
Operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on their carrying a license 
duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licenses permit the main- 
tenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. The 
accompanying table (33) shows the government revenue by provinces for the cal- 
endar year 1923, indicating, at the same time, the more important sources from 
which it is derived. 
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33.—Revenues from the Taxation of the Sale, Distribution and Operation of Moto, 
Vehicles, by Provinces, for the calendar year 1923. 


1 Trucks,} Motor |Dealers’] G sea Miscel 
5 assenger| Trucks,} Motor |Dealers ar- an : iscel- 
Provinces. Cars. etc. | Cycles.| Cars. | ages. Chauf- Fines. laneous. Total. 
feurs. 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Prince Edward 
Tsland’ Agee + 49,052} 1,710 70 598 - 739 - 334 52,503 
Nova Scotia........ 416,568} 53,124) 1,219) 7,811 - Jeg le 444 - 486,279 
New Brunswick..... 366, 309 1 1 3,749 - 25715 424) 3,769] 376,966 
Quebec.) x. saless sees 1,369,053) 342,544) 11,410] 19,271 8,444]. 382,881] 96,742] 1,149] 2,281,494 
Ontario seamen 3,596,097} 590,895} 16,933] 40,030] 17,028 31,526 - — | 4,292,504 
Manitobavcera.. 5 678,015} 45,878} 38,522) 7,223 - 23,561 .- | 39,1562) 797,355 
Saskatchewan....... 1,055,495] 32, a 1,605} 21,250 326 8,22 3| 1,125, 226 
Albertad. Worse ae 722,123 1,780} 7,418 - 4,830] 6,300] 255,5013) 997,947 
British Columbia... - = - - - - 1,066,359 
AY UKONY ee eeaetceneate tie 627 242 8 - - - - - 
Potalt2. ke 23.0: 8, 253, 339/1,066,855| 36,547) 107,345 25, 793| 456,590) 103,910] 310, 772/11, 427,510 
1 Included with passenger cars. 2 Gasolene tax. 


3 Includes gasolene tax, $241,248: farm tractors, $13,695: miscellaneous, $558. 
4 Note omissions. 


Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations. 


The following is a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each 
province. 

Prince Edward Island.—Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922, and regu- 
lations, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In 
addition to a registration fee of five dollars, and a marker fee of one dollar, an annual 
tax of 80 cents per 100 pounds weight is payable on the Ist of May, but this is 
not required of non-residents unless the car is used in the province during more 
than eight weeks in one year. Chauffeurs must be 18 years of age, all other drivers 
of cars, Owners included, must be 17 years old and must be licensed. Every car 
must have a lock or other device, to prevent it from being operated when left 
unattended. The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 12 miles an hour, 
on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway crossings, 10 miles an hour, 
on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on which the driver has not a clear 
view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and intersections, 15 miles an 
hour, and in all other places, 25 miles an hour. The number of cars registered in 
1923 (up to December 31), including dealers’ registrations, was 2,455. All 
vehicles keep to the right of the road since May 1, 1924. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be Renae by the 
Provincial Secretary, who issues permits renewable annually on January 1. Cars 
belonging to persons residing out of Nova Scotia need not be registered if they are 
registered in the place where owners reside, and are operated for private use. This 
privilege is given for a period of not more than three months in each year. If owners 
come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on business they must 
register. No person under 16 years may operate a motor vehicle, and paid chauf- | 
feurs must be at least 18 and must take out licenses. Cars must have devices | 
which will prevent their operation when left unattended and must also have mufflers. | 
The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages and in places where there is no | 
clear view of the road for at least 50 yards, 15 miles an hour, at crossroads and | 
bridges, 15 miles, and in other places 25 miles an hour. During 1923 the total { 
number of permits issued for cars was 18,354, including 129 motor cycles. 
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New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1915, as amended May, 
1917, the registering and licensing authority is the Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
is payable on January 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province or state during more than 30 days in any year without registration 
in New Brunswick. The driver of a car must be 18 years old, and must be the 
owner or a member of his household, a licensed chauffeur or a person accompanied 
by a chauffeur; all chauffeurs must take out licenses and must pass a qualifying 
examination before issue of the license. The speed limits are, in cities, towns and 
villages, 12 miles an hour, in places which are closely built up, 15 miles an hour and 
in other places where the road cannot be seen clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an 
hour. All vehicles keep to the right since Nov. 30, 1922. 

- Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec statutes 
of 1923-24, 14 Geo. V, c. 10. Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial 
Treasurer and re-registered annually on March 1. Certain government and muni- 
cipal cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made 
in the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial 
vehicles, but only in cases specified in article 10 of the Act. All drivers of cars must 
be licensed, and must not be less than 18 years old. Cars, when left unattended, 
must be locked in such a way as to prevent their use, and all cars must have mufHers. 
The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour, on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour, at bridges and cross-roads and 
within a distance of five hundred feet before reaching a railroad crossing, 8 miles 
an hour and in open country 30 miles an hour. Motors must stop for street cars 
which are standing to take on or discharge passengers and must reduce the speed 
to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. These rates have reference 
to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial vehicle having non-pneumatic 
tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 miles an hour when unloaded 
is allowed. When equipped with pneumatic tires the corresponding rates are 12 
and 15 miles an hour. 

Ontario.—The Act concerning motor vehicles is the Highway Traffic Act, 
1923. This Act came into effect on the 1st of January, 1924, and is a consolidation 
of the Motor Vehicles Act, the Highway Travel Act, the Load of Vehicles Act and 
the Traction Engines Act. The registering authority is the Department of Public 
Highways, Motor Vehicles Branch, which issues permits that remain in force for the 
calendar year. Cars may be used without registration for not more than three 
months in one year if registered in some other province, and for 30 days in one year 

if registered in certain states of the Union which have entered into agreement 
with the Province of Ontario. No person under 16 may drive a car, and those 
between the ages of 16 and 18, as well as all paid chauffeurs, must be licensed. Cars 
must be equipped with mufflers. The speed limit in cities, towns and villages is 
20 miles an hour, in other places 25 miles an hour and at road intersections, where 
vision is obscured, one-half of these rates of speed. A motor may not pass a street 
car which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. At street intersections a 
vehicle approaching from the right has the right-of-way. All cars are required to 
be equipped with non-glaring headlights. 

Manitoba.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, cars must be registered in the 
office of the Municipal Commissioner, and the registration is renewable annually 
on January 1. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years old, and must have licenses; 
Other drivers must not be under 16 years of age. Cars must have mufflers and 
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devices to prevent their use when left unattended. Motors must stop when behind 
standing street cars. The provisions of the Act relative to registration and display 
of registration numbers do not apply to a motor vehicle owned by a non-resident 
of the province, other than a foreign person, firm or corporation doing business 
in the province, provided that the owner thereof shall have complied with the 
provisions of the law of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his resi- 
dence relative to registration of motor vehicles and the display of registration 
numbers thereon, and shall conspicuously display his registration numbers as required 
thereby. These provisions, however, shall be operative as to a motor vehicle owned 
by a non-resident of Manitoba only to the extent that, under the laws of the pro- 
vince, foreign country, state or territory of his residence, like exemptions and privil- 
eges are granted to motor vehicles duly registered under the laws of and owned by 
residents of Manitoba. No person shall operate a vehicle at a rate which is unreason- 
able, having regard to the traffic on the highway, and in case of prosecution for 
such an offence, the onus of proving his innocence shall be upon the person accused. 
Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicle Act is the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Licenses expire annually on December 31. Motor license fees 
are based on the “wheel base,” and increase from a minimum of $15.00. The fee 
for a livery license is $8.00 more than the fee for a private license for the same car. 
Every applicant for a chauffeur’s license must first satisfy the Provincial Secretary 
that he is a fit and proper person, capable of operating a motor vehicle, and all 
applicants resident in a city or town are required to obtain endorsement of their 
application by the chief constable, the secretary-treasurer being responsible in the 
smaller urban and rural municipalities. No person under the age of sixteen may 
drive a car, and a chauffeur’s license may be granted to applicants under eighteen 
only upon passing a special examination test. Every motor vehicle except motor 
cycles must expose two number plates, one on the front and one on the rear. Motor 
vehicles must carry lights at night and the front lights must be dimmed to prevent 
glare. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. Non-residents may use cars for 
thirty days under permit from the Provincial Secretary without registration in the 
province. Cities, towns and villages have authority to regulate the speed limit 
within their respective boundaries. There is no speed limit in rural districts, but 
special precautions are prescribed against accidents. Motor vehicles must stop for 
street cars which are taking on or discharging passengers. Upon meeting another 
vehicle at an intersection of highways, the vehicle to the right hand has the right- 
of-way. Should a driver desire to turn on leaving a stopping place, he Hay do so 
only at an intersection of the public highway. 
Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Motor Vehicle 
Act, 1911, and amending Acts, and the Highways Act, 1911. Cars must be regis- 
tered, with descriptions, in the office of the Provincial Secretary, who issues certifi- 
eates which are renewable annually on January 1. Paid chauffeurs must be licen- 
sees, and all drivers must be over 16 years old, if male, or 18 years if female. 
Cars must be equipped with mufflers. The speed limits are 20 miles an hour in 
cities, towns and villages, and 10 miles an hour at street crossings and bridges, 
while there is special provision for speed of fire vehicles going to fires. A motor car 
may not pass a street car which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. Regula- 
tions may be made by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council providing for permits 
to a resident of the United States or of any province in Canada, who has complied 
with the provisions of the law regarding registration of his motor vehicle in the 
tate or province in which he resides, to operate an unregistered car in Alberta. 
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Such exemption or privilege applies to such persons only to the extent to which, 
under the laws of the said state or province, similar exemptions or privileges are 
granted with respect to motor vehicles registered under the laws of and owned by 
residents of Alberta. The same applies to drivers’ licenses. The Provincial Secre- 
tary may revoke or suspend the license of any chauffeur convicted under the pro- 
visions of the Liquor Act of selling or having for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision 
is made for the impounding of cars by the authorities where the owners or driv rs 
are convicted of driving cars while intoxicated or convicted under other sections 
of the Act relating to speeding and juvenile driving. There is provision against 
the carrying of loaded weapons in’ an automobile—a preventive measure against 
accidents during hunting trips. 

British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle ay: and amending Acts, cars 
are required to be registered with the Superintendent of Provincial Police. Licenses 
expire on December 31. Foreign registered cars may be used for touring in the 
province under a touring license issued by the Superintendent of Provincial Police. 
Cars registered outside the province may be used for 6 months free. No person 
under the age of 17 may drive a car, and paid chauffeurs must take out licenses. The 
speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 15 miles an hour, in wooded country, 
15 miles and in open country 30 miles an hour. A motor may not pass a standing 
street car at more than 5 miles an hour and must stop if it overtakes the car while 
taking on or discharging passengers, and must not exceed a speed of 10 miles an 
hour when passing school houses between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, requires all 
cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, who issues certificates 
renewable annually on July 15. A non-resident may operate an unregistered 
motor for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no female under 18 years 
of age may drive a motor. In cities, towns and villages the ged limit is 15 miles 
an hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


VII.—AIR NAVIGATION. 


It was only in 1909 that Blériot made the first flight across the English channel, 
his venture marking the successful culmination of many previous years of 
experiment with aircraft. In the five years that intervened before the war, progress 
was slow, increasing greatly, however, with the exigencies of the belligerents in the 
European conflict. Post-war years are witnessing, in Canada, serious and suc- 
cessful attempts to adapt the experience of war years to commercial purposes. 

A result of the impetus given to air navigation by military operations has been, 
in Canada as in other countries, that the control of its development has rested 
largely in the hands of military authorities, and at the present time all aerial traffic, 
if not directly under the supervision of the Department of National Defence, is at’ 
least carried on with its sanction. This latter takes the form of licenses and permits 
granted to duly tested machines and qualified personnel. 

Aviation in Canada is divided into two main branches, (1) Civil Aviation, (2) 
Military Aviation. 

Civil Aviation.—There is in Canada no appropriation in aid of civil aviation 
and it was soon proved that passenger services and exhibition flying alone were 
not sufficient to make a success of commercial aviation. The result has been a 

slow but steady growth of really useful flying., Aviation in aid of forest conservation 
is still young, but each year’s experience brings further improvements in methods 
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and results, and now it is fully realized that aviation is both more economical and 
more efficient in patrolling for forest fires and in mapping and surveying unex- 
plored timber lands than any other method. 

All aircraft, pilots, air engineers and air harbours operate under license from 
and under the supervision of the Department of National Defence, which is respon- 
sible for the application of Air Regulations, 1920. 

During 1928 civil aviation was carried on by the Laurentide Air Service, Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys Co., Dominion Aerial Exploration Co. and several smaller 
firms and individuals including the Laurentian Air Services of St. Jovite, P.Q.; 
Commercial Aviation School of Victoria, B.C:; J. V. Elliot of Hamilton, Ont.; 
R. J. Groome of Moose Jaw, Sask.; and O. H. Clearwater of Saskatoon, Sask. 


Military Aviation.—Military aviation is divided into two parts, (1) civil opera- 
tions for other Departments of the Dominion Government and for Provincial Govern- 
ments and (2) Air Force training, both carried out by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. Civil operations imclude forest fire patrols and sketch mapping, aerial 
surveys, fishery protection and transportation in the remoter parts of the country. 
For this work there are operational stations at Vancouver, B.C., High River, Alta., 
Victoria Beach, Man. and Dartmouth, N.S. Air Force training is carried out 
at Camp Borden and experimental work at Ottawa. 

Brief tables compiled from the reports of the Air Board for the years 1922 and 
1923 are appended. While these statistics are not given under provincial classi- 
fications, it may suffice to state that the greatest amount of flying is done in Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia, these three provinces providing the most extensive 
fields for forest survey and fire patrol work. A smaller amount has been 
done in Saskatchewan. No flights were recorded during the year 1923 in 
Alberta, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. Ex- 
penditure by the Dominion Government on military aviation for the fiscal year 
1923-24 was set by the estimates at $1,250,000. This includes amounts appor- 
tioned to the two branches set out above. 


34.—_Summary Statistics of Commercial Aviation in Canada, calendar years 1921-1923. | 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 

Firme)sellinealncratt Meoacsacie scene antes easement eee ae cere 1 1 2 
IEMs Operating aITCKAlt arden wine as amerae steterunerant ore. canatsleyeravesetorsvare 29 23 15 
Licensed:airplanes.yias) sneeek ween ae ee ee ee eh RT ns eee een 58 46 45 
Licensed sénplanes sxe tech tat eke Mave Mate eT a een 15 13 ’ 23 
Totaliicensed tainoralt Siento ce ieee tack en he cee eerie een tome aaa 18 601 69 
Machine tichits ye eee nee ect cre Seer eee: © icra Seen oie ere 10,386 4,415 3,086 
Total machine mileasoss ster tre cst tetseocsntisttn tetas ota ne cbse icine oevars 294,449 185,211 188,098 
Number ofjpassenzers carriedince tanae aa. sats NoataL eee ene 9,153 4,282 2,238 
Totalnumiber ofipersonsicarried’.aw: aos as ecs pce eee 19,539 8, 697 5,324 
Hreishtior expressicarrieds(lbsa).nqsi cnet eh cane ee ona es 79, 850 14,681 17, 600 
Marlicarrieds (bse) ements temas sHop ae cr. - 62,025 - 
Total licensed air harbours.............. ot ays mas ae 35 30 31 
‘Lotaldicensed personnel tama scent Red onesie ae ee eee ele 223 164 296 
Unlicensedimechanicsemployedssaaeescmi ne snakin Gann eee nek 26 20 18 


1 Includes one amphibian type in commercial use. 


The figures shown in the table above indicate decreases in the number of machine 
flights, passengers carried and other aspects of the general use of aircraft in the 
Dominion. While decreases are undoubtedly to be recognized, at the same time 
the point may be made that the amount of useful work carried on by means of 
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aviation has substantially increased. In illustration of this fact, attention may be 
drawn to the decrease in the number of machine flights, accompanied by the increase 
in mileage flown and a longer average flight duration. 

A table of civil aviation accidents in 1921, 1922 and 1923 follows. 


35.—Commercial Aviation Accidents in Canada for the calendar years 1921-1923. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


Accidents— 
Resulting death Ge OCCUpAanter oma ca hiscte -/arayevlerloelele caldelotale s 
PRUGsulganpeancini ius yews ey eect crores rays ciaie sekaen AME Re th wae A ee 
NOON OLS TUIURY sc eerreaey aire ha cateinc mma etio ne: il 
Mua he C Olden ba apie dsm or «cate ratee. « See,ctere avele be atclece lates opiate ane Scataveye aes 1 
Fatalities— ; 
MOUS ACM se nits os ae wictersl sa clatis wiciarass oiwtae sre oeeberates deh ofecloed oe 
Giierlta tO Re oe AA AA Steed to neat crs Bode nic ec on Sco ae Uo Sd acenee 
Hessen Ore ike rastcs ine reich « teak mT eae cae cian 
pLotalpersdnnel Killed wack os soysrsals ase cide emote ence eed ae eisieis 
Tnjuries— 
STN OUS UTI UTE Taf. eRe ee yet d in oe eRe beter EAC Sees ORLA SINE ee 
ETO wINIUNOG Meer ee eee ene herrea AR coe Seo igiacast 
IRAGSENS ELS INIULEC Malach ee es rae otiateeh nas Feicinighe COREA CELE 
loca lipersonnel INjUBEdi clic «fcale wen ous deeteeteiaiaiecss Ccine tied ese 
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VIII.—CANALS. 


Historical.—Before the period of extensive railway construction which com- 
menced for Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, 
the Great Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of 
Canada were, in the main, constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transport- 
ing and reloading at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century, increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
for a time the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon 
became essential to the commercial life of the country. 


Canal Systems.—There are six canal systems under the control of the Do- 
minion Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist 
of the canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from 
Montreal to the international boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal 
to Ottawa; (4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, 
to lake Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton. The total length of the waterways comprised within these systems 
is about 1,594 statute miles, the actual mileage of canals constructed being 117.2. 


St. Lawrence Canals. 


The St. Lawrence River group, part of the Montreal to Port Arthur system, 
comprises six separate canals at different points between Montreal and Prescott, 
not including the so-called ‘“‘submerged canal’ or channel dredged through shallow 
parts of the river between Montreal and Quebec. 
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Lachine Canal.—The first attempts at surmounting the Lachine rapids by 
means of a canal were made by Sulpician monks in the early years of the 18th 
century. The present canal, lying along the same route, was constructed between 
the years 1818 and 1825 and opened for traffic in 1824. It had seven locks and 
accommodated vessels of 4% feet draft. In 1843 an enlargement was commenced 
which, completed in 1848, provided locks with 9 feet of water. In 1885 the present 
canal with five locks, 270 feet by 45 feet and having 14 feet of water on lock sills, 
was opened for traffic. 

Soulanges Canal.—This canal, which overcomes the Cascades, Cedar and 
Coteau rapids, occurs next in order on the St. Lawrence route. It is the longest and 
deepest of the St. Lawrence River canals, being 14 miles from end to end and having 


five locks, 280feet by 45feet, with 15 feet of water on the sills. Under the French — 


régime four small canals with a depth of only 234 feet were constructed and later 
enlarged by the British authorities in 1845, when the depth was increased to 9 
feet. The present canal was opened to traffic in 1899. 

Cornwall Canal—The Cornwall canal provides a waterway around the Long 
Sault Rapids. It is 114 miles long and has six locks, 270 feet by 45feet, with 14 
feet of water over lock sills. This canal was first constructed between 1834 and 
1848, with a depth of only 9feet, and was enlarged to the present dimensions in 1901. 


Williamsburg Canals.—After a navigable stretch of 5 miles, a series of three 
canals, the Farran’s Point, Rapide Plat and Galops are entered. These are known 
as the Williamsburg canals and extend, including river reaches between, for a 
distance of 26% miles, whence river and lake navigation are possible without inter- 
ruption until the Welland canal is entered 228 miles farther west. The three canals 
of this system were all first constructed between the years 1843 and 1847, witha 
minimum depth of 9 feet. They were enlarged between the years 1897 and 1901, 
with locks 270 feet by 45 feet and a depth of 14 feet on lock sills. 


Welland Canal—This important waterway, which overcomes the fall of 325 
feet of the Niagara river, connects lake Ontario with lake Erie. The original canal, 
opened in 1829, extended from Port Dalhousie on lake Ontario to the town of Port 
Robinson, where a connection was made with the Welland river. The course was 
down this river to its junction with the Niagara river and thence to lake Erie. This 
was not found satisfactory and between the years 1831 and 1833 the canal was 
extended along a route from Port Robinson to Port Colborne. The present canal, 
262 miles in length and with locks of the same dimensions as those of the St. Law- 
rence canals, was completed in 1887. Construction of the Welland ship canal was 
commenced in 1913 and when completed this canal will have a length of only 25 
miles with seven lift locks having dimensions of 800 feet by 80 feet, with 30 feet of 


water over sills. Entrance to the canal will be made at Port Weller, about 3 miles. 


east of Port Dalhousie, and between this point and Allanburg an entirely new route 
will be followed, but the line of the present canal will be adhered to between Allan- 
burg and Port Colborne. 


Sault Ste. Marie Canal.—The Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie was constructed 


to overcome the difference in level of 19 feet between lakes Huron and Superior.. 


The earliest canal at this point was built in 1797-98 by the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany. It consisted of one lock, 38 feet long, and had 9 feet of water on the sills. This 
lock was destroyed in 1814 by United States troops and was not reconstructed until 
1853-55, when one lock was built on the United States side of the river. This has 
since been superseded by four more modern locks, constructed at intervals between 
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the years 1881 and 1919. The Canadian canal was completed in 1895 and consists 
of a single lock, 900feet by 60 feet, with a minimum depth of water on sills of 18 feet, 
3 inches. 

Chambly Canal. 


The inland water route between Montreal and New York is down the St. 
Lawrence river, up the Richelieu river through lake Champlain and the Champlain 
canal and down the Hudson river. Rapids on the Richelieu river at St. Ours are 
passed by a lock, 200 feet by 45 feet with 7 feet of water on the sills, constructed 
in 1844-49, while a canal, with 9 locks, the smallest of which is 118 feet by 224 feet, 
with 64 feet of water on the sills, joms Chambly and St. Johns. Construction of 
this canal was commenced in 1831 and completed in 1858. 


‘Ottawa Canals. 


The navigation of the Ottawa river between the port of Montreal and the city 
of Ottawa is effected by means of the Lachine canal, the Ste. Anne lock and the 
Carillon and Grenville canals. The Ste. Anne lock surmounts the Ste. Anne rapids 
at the junction of the Ottawa river with lake St. Louis. Between the years 1840 . 
and 18438, the first lock was constructed, its dimensions being 190 feet by. 45 feet, 
with 6 feet of water, and an additional lock, 10 feet longer and 3 feet deeper, was 
constructed between the years 1880 and 18838. Both locks are now in operation. 
Between Carillon and Grenville there were originally three canals, constructed by 
the Imperial Government between the years 1825 and 1833. The second of the 
three, the Chute 4 Blondeau, was abandoned after the completion of the Carillon 
dam in 1881. At this time also, the Carillon and Grenville canals were reconstructed, 
the work being fully completed in 1884. The locks on these canals are of the same 
dimensions as the newer of the two locks at Ste. Anne. 


Rideau Canal. 


This canal, constructed by the British Government between the years 1826 
and 1832 and providing a continuous waterway between the cities of Ottawa and 
Kingston, owed its inception to purely military considerations incident to the war 
of 1812. It consists of a series of natural water courses connected by short cuttings 
and locks starting with the Rideau river at Ottawa, rising to a summit at the Upper 
Rideau lake and finally entering lake Ontario by the Cataraqui river. This canal, 
with a total length of 1263 miles, was transferred to the Provincial Government 
in 1857 and after Confederation was taken over by the Dominion authorities. It has 
forty-seven locks, 134 feet by 33 feet, with5 feet of water on sills. From the northerly 
end of the Lower Rideau lake, a branch, 7 miles in length, extends to the town of 


Perth. 
Trent Canal. 


In the Trent canal is comprised a system of navigation which extends from 
Trenton on the bay of Quinte to Georgian bay on lake Huron. The route of this 
canal follows the river Trent to Rice lake, thence by the Otonabee river to Peter- 
borough from which point, by a series of rivers, lakes and artificial channels it reaches 
lake Simcoe, passing next into lake Couchiching and Sparrow lake, whence it follows 
the line of the Severn river to Honey harbour on Georgian bay. Up to the present 
the canal has been opened to navigation as far west as Sparrow lake and, by theuse 
of marine railways at Swift rapids and Big Chute, motor vessels of five tons may 
complete the passage to Georgian bay via Port Severn. While the canal is of no 
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economic importance as a waterway, its power facilities are of considerable value. 
It is also noted for the hydraulic lift-lock at Peterborough, capable of lifting an 800- 
ton vessel a vertical distance of 65 feet. 

Murray Canal—An open waterway across the isthmus of the Prince . 
Edward County peninsula may in a sense be considered as forming part of the 
Trent Canal system. Vessels leaving the Trent canal at Trenton can by this route 
pass directly into lake Ontario. The first proposal to construct this canal appears 
to have been made in 1796, and the project was discussed frequently thereafter in 
the Provincial Legislature. Construction, however, was not begun until 1882 and 
was completed in 1889. 

St. Peters Canal. 


This, the most easterly of the Canadian canals, crosses an isthmus half a mile 
in width on the southerly side of Cape Breton Island, N.S., and connects St. Peters 
bay with the Bras d’Or lakes, from the northerly end of which access is had to the 
Atlantic ocean. It consists of one tidal lock, 300 feet by 48 feet, with a depth of 18 
feet on sills, first constructed in 1869 but extensively repaired and improved between 


the years 1912 and 1917. 
St. Andrews Lock. 


St. Andrews Lock, with dimensions of 215 feet by 45 feet, with 17 feet of water, 
overcomes rapids on the Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg, and was opened to 
traffic in 1910. 


36.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1923. 


amore OO 


Locks. 
Length 
Name. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. No. : 
Length.| Width.| Depth. 
Ft. inh Ft. 
St. Lawrence— 
Machine tanene serrate Montreal to Lachine..,........+.+.-- 8-50 5 270 45 14 
Soulanvect) -seeesee :./Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-00 5 280 45 15 
Gornnyellieyen eer te Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11-00 6 270 45 14 
Parrans-Pomt, -.. ss. Haran Sue OMmbmaplciee tates ee ecu 1-25 1 800 50 14 
Rapidere lait yesna.ceee Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3-67 2 270 45 14 
Galops sso sees oe Troquois' to: Cardimalit.:sen es ssc den - 7:33 B 270 45 14 
Welland iirntr.cesreuaae Port Dalhousie, lake Ontario, to 
Port Colborne, lake Erie.......... 26-75 26 270 44 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
Jake carom ec.iccet onthe ees eek 1-41 i 900 60 19-5 
Richelieu river— 
Dt. Ours lock teen: StlOurs ,Que7Lert saeco eee = +12 1 200 45 i 
Chamblyiaien cen: Chambly to St. Johns, Que..........| 12-00 9 118 22-5 6-5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St.Lawrence and Ottawa 
, PIVOTS. caer Pscbruae e esaae eeeais 0:12 1 200 45 
Carsilon i rancor ee Carillon rapids, Ottawa river........ 0-75 2 200 45 . 
Grenville........ »....|Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5°75 5 200 45 
Radeauce stan creams Ottawartokangs tonya. c..enls eee 126-25 47 134 33 
, Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7:00 2 134 33 
Miscellaneous— 
rents shee tenetele ae ss Trenton to Peterborough lock, ‘ 
Peterborouchet jek setae ees 89-0 18 175 33 8-3 
Peterborough lock to head of lake 
@ouehichinge S475. hen seteanne we 114-6 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon lake to Port Perry (Scugog 
branch) Petes ade dese eee eee 30-0 1 142 33 6 
Murray scntceae ete Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 0-17 0 - - 12 
StyPoterss: tones socks St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton, Nese, e eed atc oe 0-49 1 300 48 18 
DUPANUGWArenae seein Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg - al 215 45 17 
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Projected Canals.—Of the proposed canal schemes, the Georgian Bay route 
and the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterways are the most prominent. The 
former, first travelled by Champlain in 1615, from Montreal along the Ottawa and 
French rivers to Georgian bay, has been strongly advocated on numerous occasions. 
Its great cost, however, and the loss of time in locking, present serious drawbacks 
to the undertaking. The construction of the proposed deep waterway along the 
St. Lawrence from lake Ontario to the sea, for purposes of navigation and power 
development, has been deferred for the present, after consideration by the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States. 


Canal Traffic. 


Tables 37 to 43 illustrate the nature of traffic passing through 
Canadian canals in 1923. It will be noticed that an increase of 1,173,379 is shown 
over the total tonnage carried in the season of 1922. Much of this is due to the 
heavy grain trade from ports on the Upper Lakes. Its influence is clearly shown 
by the marked excess of down traffic over that moving inland. The duration of 
the season of navigation and the comparative density of traffic during the months 
from May to October, together with the progressive yearly tendency for traffic 
to be heavier in the fall months than in the earlier summer months, are shown in 
Table 38. The various classes of traffic and the exact articles comprising them are 
shown in Tables 39 and 40 for the years 1922 and 1923. The preponderance of 
farm and mine products is an obvious one, showing substantial increases when 
compared with the previous year. Increases in volume of individual articles trans- 
ported over the canals are most marked in the case of barley, oats, rye, wheat, 
pulpwood and hard and soft coal. 


Table 41, giving traffic details of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie (long the most 
important canal in Canada), shows a break in the continued decrease in numbers of 
vessels and freight carried. The principal reason for its comparative disuse was 
to be found in the recent improvements effected in the American Sault canal, 
which, with the Canadian, is available for vessels of either country. In the follow- 
ing table the increase over 1922 in the total traffic of all canals is indicated by nation- 
ality of vessels. The figures for 1923 show a total of but 21.5 p.c. of that of 1913, 
the record year. A more detailed analysis by individual canals is given in Table 43. 


37.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1922 and 1923, by 
direction and origin. 


From CanapiAN 1o|//ROM CANADIAN TO From Unitep From UNITED 
CANADIAN Ports. UNITED StaTES Srates to Unirep STATES TO Cana- 
Canals. Ports. Srates Ports. DIAN Ports. 
Up Down Up Down Up. Down Up Down 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. . Tons. 


1922. 
Sault Ste. Marie...}| 258,974 | 925,865 5,558 86,735 45,473 | 306,492 57,510 22,453 
Wetland.....:.,.... 252,328 | 1,955,760 62,993 12,947 33,779 1,000 | 1,072,612 


_ St. Lawrencel...... 747,757 | 2,082,814 237,008 39,157 3,600 ~ 4,294 | 1,205,289 

Se Chambly.......... 3,103 6,281 134,829 - - - |. - ,830 
Dre Oters.....5.-.. 12,551 40,186 - - - - - - 
MERELY yas os ace 1,330 - 513 - = - - - 
BeOUSWA.....05.0.05 26,592 143,764 - 38,584 - - 4,287 - 
Rideau... 64,662 21,455 - 265 - - - - 
Jin 3 a 18,033 25,005 - - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 25,104 7} - - = - a - 
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37.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1922 and 1923, by 
direction and origin—concluded. ; 
From CANADIAN TO Trom UNITED From UNITED 
From CANADIAN 10]  Unirep Srarus States ro Unirep STATES TO 
Canals. Canapian Ports. Ports. Srares Ports. CANADIAN Ports. 
Up. Down. Up. Down Up. Down Up. Down 
, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons Tons 
19238. 
Sault Ste. Marie...| 279,865 |1,323,116 2 167,661 83,068 171,182 | 157,457 73,578 
Well andivretnormmse 276,731 |2,405,137 7,165 - 51,422 60,301 3,333 951,823 
St. Lawrencel......} 623,932 |2,468,444 | 201,008 35,149 9,899 — |- 10,543 | 1,192,553 
@hamblyire.ceee. 25,825 5,251 99,854 - - - - 82,260 
Sty Petersson. cceare 11,611 33,063 - 1,900 - - - - 
Musrayrecssuessene - 665 1,864 1 - - 614 - 
Ottawarecems eases 20,868 172,468 - 38,112 - - 4,644 - 
RAdSaUscaees cereus 55,361 25,274 - 289 - - - 375 
LEONG 22 comet e 11,778 19,624 - - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 36,736 > 628 - - - - - ~ 
Motali ew. 1,342,707 | 6,453,670 309, 893 240, 112 144,389 231,483 176,591 | 2,300,589 
Torat TRAFFIC Increase(+-) 
BY DIRECTION. ORIGIN or CaRGo. Total or de- 
Canals. = E Caesa erease (—) 
nite 5 on previous 
Up. Down. Canada. Share Senne 
F Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1922. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 367,515 | 1,341,545 | 1,258,860 450,200 | 1,709,060 | — 288,532 
Welland one sec ceteoateotbieen 329,268 3,062,151 1,802,605 1,588 7814 3,391,419 | + 314,997 
St. Lawrencel....3..02. 2.62. 992,659 3,327,260 | 2,649,585 1,670,334 | 4,319,919 | + 585,854 
Ghamibl ys. seen ecto 137,932 45,111 143,943 39,100 183,043 | + 2,763 
Sts Peters.concenececs ieee 12,551 40,186 62,737 = 62,737 | — 3,386 
MUR T aya Sei tees cette tonne 1,843 - 1,843 - 1,843 | — 48,437 
Ottawarnaccrnaticauscaninees 30,879 182,348 208,940 4,287 213,227 | + 41,458 
RALAG Aaa oe sername eae 64,662 21,720 86,369 13 86,382 | — 8,630 
SERENE: th. SUee faeries aaa adnes 18,033 25,005 42,958 80 43,038 | — 1,209 
Sts Andrewsatttean ceca. 25,104 283 25,387 - 25,387 | + 19,156 
Totalinnnccwe tence. 1,980,446 | 8,045,609 6,273, 227 3,762,828 | 10,026,055 | + 619,034 
1923. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 520,392 1,735,537 1,775,872 480,057 | 2,255,929 | + 546,869 
Welland’tae4 mages. canes 338,651 3,417,261 2,332,309 1,423,603 3,755,912 | + 364,493 
St Wawrence! veces stone 845,382 3,696,146 2,970,200 1,571,328 | 4,541,528 | + 221,609 
Chambly ee. eee 125,679 87,511 130,930 82,260 213,190 | + 30,147 
St. Peters 11,611 34,963 46,574 = 46,574 a 6,163 
at 
as 
Dota oan 1,973,580 | 9,226,854 7,637,485 3,561,949 | 11,199, 434 


+1,173,379 


1 Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 


38.—Distribution of Total Canal Traffic, by months, calendar years 1918-1923. 


1921. 


Months. 1918. 1919. 1920. 

Tons Tons. Tons 
PANUATY 50% Snes ole tiers wag teloros = 759 60 
Aprileee a cnprociaciet nae 88,446 404,928 53,834 
Mayiicseceiaa ame cae neiteitente 3,351,440 | 2,278,145 | 1,263,740 
DUNO ara ei octatarcelh ayerata eels sole late 2,749,323 | 1,530,317 | 1,234,352 
SUL GR sacciecte te seeker 2,580,177 | 1,488,124 | 1,272,797 
IAUIGUSE os cesc aaa teistecte 2,332,796 | 1,224,110 | 1,458,549 
Septem berssnee sateen et 2,687,581 1,162,970 1,258,744 
October. :h.... ere meee ton 2,940,663 | 1,100,455 | 1,217,795 
November jssceccte sete fori 1,933,627 702,457 856,417 
December or sccm eres 219,566 108,001 119,095 
Total. .co.sck eee 18,883,619 | 9,995,266 | 8,735,383 


248,026 
1,233,905 
1,376,156 
1,456,306 
1,331,327 
1,293,724 
1,425,691 

910,420 

131,044 


9,407,021 


1922. 1923. 

‘Tons Tons. 
8 135 
236,246 9,320 
1,224,196 1,283,414 
1,252,478 1,631,825 
1,517,609 1,752,463 
1,427,189 1,770,826 
1,507,219 1,589,332 
1,464,493 1,574,497 
1,207,161 1,393,577 
189,384 194,045 
10,026,055 | 11,199,434 
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39._Tonnage of Traffic by Canals and Classes of Products, calendar years 1922-1923. 


Farm Manu- Forest Mine x 

Canals. Products. | factures. Products. | Products. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1,173,530 316,697 7,352 209,481 1,709,060 
2,572,094 280,476 156,663 382,186 3,391,419 
2 1579, 881 373,193 432,394 934,451 4,319,919 
5.799 23,184 129,775 24,285 183,048 
9,499 6, 260 %32 36,246 52,737 
60 513 - 1,270 1,843 
5,498 29,599 88,871 89,259 2135227 
2,532 19,399 6,225 58,226 86,382 
1,302 Dea 35,580 3,929 43,038 
45 "201 4,621 20,520 25,387 
6,350,240 1,051,749 864,213 1,759,853 10,026,055 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,621,520 346,300 70,247 217,862 2,255,929 
BMC LATA reia hasetebe ots cose assvan pists layavone olerais 2,561,575 253 997 170,211 770,129 3,755,912 
Be WRENCO iio a nine acs ofetolote'storelerete: sae ota one 2,517,613 870,292 493 ,384 1,160,239 4,541,528 
BAP AVAUTIN rents epersfepatsiye' tale otetorede erevstoras orockel the 7,696 13,840 120,305 71,349 213,190 
PEO CEL pine itomensins eet acauieciilacestaies 9,305 5,933 2,041 29,295 46,574 
PU CE AV ave acvthiorcis tinted’ site = Seieiols ferelutetat ore-ereeig 490 2,040 - 614 3,144 
thaw as mots alacee ne Bs i ateanttce arstatsyctiidisobaie he 5,766 30,052 93,431 103,843 233,092 
ARTCLOA Ura ne ceive sarin atc yatarctereroalole, asta tidiaas 2,689 19,270 6,467 52,873 81,299 
“TRS Bs Se Ae SO Soe ee ORS oe 2 216 14347 28,662 BAe 31,402 
RAN CLOW Sectors crete dessins tee wine abe oie 296 263 6,176 30,629 37,364 
LOCALS Sottero mas citer 6,727,166 | 1,043,334 990,924 | 2,488,010 | 11,199,434 


49.—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 


Seasons of 1922 and 1923. 


Articles. 1922. 1923. Increase. | Decrease. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
STL O Vit set Pe HIS cid Gann ease OBOE ere abie icone 262,024 458,088 196,064 - 
os ee eae : 42 34 - 8 
Corn... 860,604 140,380 = 720,224 
Oats... are cisicie wot ersoRnars <C e\sis ols eicisle’ cie’s sieisieiesie sires eis 415,823 577,734 161,911 - 
SESCEN SN By Hote fare sveloeacctavs cis aiey ia Ios Golnids wate cis te aaa Ola 301,262 377,277 76,015 - 
1 hs dySV616 1b aS ope ae et NR RS bay rel Nias RP oS a ens in 52,394 40,486 = 11,908 
CA cn ctr der caia cides eae cote eislee as ee ree Senate sing 55 76 21 - 
BO EL G teeter ttetat ors orca eso erseatel etal ane tavaro anism tie earners 3,891,381 4,514,250 622,869 - 
ETUC HR As es RE Actas eens elntetelltis aiatoemian 506,032 541,160 35,128 - 
LUO, Seige yeaa et tn Aen in aon es EEE SOGe Tete ace 8,702 14,639 5,937 - 
Other mailed productsahaserees aera ete ae ae 31,681 42,356 10,675 - 
Burribay Ani Cl VePOLADIES saaaierels « «co cleleale Herero iobereiety ore 3,013 2,515 - 498 
EO EALOOR 5 o\5 grole starts sas SIG hon oso: ehctel OS siete etcttedace ale 5,010 5,635 625 - 
MERC ONS LOCA tater netics a aroma Galan cn hconroramnatactele 964 669 - 295 
EOE Ts CUITIOP ATI ALS Lists, a Molesey ore wsefetel nie Sten oro ahsvs erations 2,541 2,161 - 380 
MOSS OCMINOA TSA rm cares tree itrciots obtiale othe siete worere 34 6 - 28 
Other packing-house products 1,496 1,374 - 122 
Erdemancsleather sis cfs ave-erh ares sce 6 vise 42 33 - 9 
MO ats toot > ats che. sisie nase 599 196 _ 403 
All other animal products 6,541 8,097, 1,556 ~ 
SeereCu bur als plOMUGNts sacns.os fice Heiser aces eiceieisle os 9,726 18,170 8,444 - 
rotieiita, jopato Seg nave Ml bina yee ry heath ae green Ane Aa ea 27,291 Wie AB?) - 20,159 
Household ZOOS ANG MITNIGUTC ss sees cess cick cea: 3,388 2, 848 - 540 
ME MnMR TIAN) LOOM sacta crs ce ceaeaw reson aewe coe 22,114 25,180 3,066 = 
menEourncdesteely All OtHEL s....6420605 0c sevice veaeeeeees 165, 365 169, 837 4,472 - 
Eeiroloumyand Other Oils), ....\enss cceossoeneeon dence: 166,177 142, 286 - 23, 891 
UTD 7 23 BAERS BEIM COGIS Ge CEO OM CS OA TE Oroner oc 122,119 96, 847 - 25, 272 
2 asp Ba A ee Be DS ABA E oa eee at ALOR ae 13,198 13,976 778 - 
Meneses licduorsiand Deer, £0)2 Ooo. cate del coc cdedeadeeweles 5,741 5,778 37 - 
Merchandise not enumerated.....................0000- 516, 630 561, 280 44,650 - 
ULIOSIeLayG ithe PR Ie ER aa MnO eR rec 511, 549 636, 604 125,055 ~ 
Sawed lumber 317, 335 321,740 4,405 - 
Squared timber 3,360 5,191 1, 831 - 
SLA 821 771 - 50 
Other woods......... 31,148 26,618 - 4,530 
ard coal... ........68 199,010 387,437 188, 427 - 
3382 ETAL 8 eee pee Reng eR et ee rec 986, 298 1,429, 899 443,601 - 
crm tS eh PON het de 8s slcbines ae cliente Paar 2,132 5,358 3,226 - 
| Gi slsYe Gaede eae ee ETS ee eRe he 34, 233 29,469 - 4,764 
ETD G:C na at hh eae ets Se 91,245 9, 837 = 81,408 
CLLRS ie C6 Ba NEI nS 2 PPT re eaibanir Oe 808 726 - 82 
118, Cizece ee ae en ee en ADEA ERIC On 446,127 575, 284 129, 157 - 
EOL SON ete nate wine stint trieineabenn etna ct 10,026,055! 11,199,434 ' 1,173,379 - 
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41.—Traffic through the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the Navigation 


Seasons, 1900-23, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Canadian. United States. Tonnage of Freight: 
= ——__——_| Total oy 
ears : esse : 
Vessel Vessel United 
O.eramace No Tonnage: No. | Tonnage. | Canadian States: Total 

1900.. 1,790 577,310) 1,291 1, 617,438] 3,081 2,194,748 255, 264 1,780,413 2,035,677 
1901.. 2,796 775,151] 1,408 1,674,597| 4,204 2,449,748 494,613 2,325,781 2, 820,394 
1902. 3,080 1,366,930! 1,964 8,237,372] 5,044 4, 604, 302 1, 140, 623 3,588, 645 4,729, 268 
1903... 2,711 1,615,939} 1,640 3,146, 807} 4,351 4,762,746 1,362, 820 4,149,048) 5,511,868 
1904.. 2,637 1,555,042) 1,325 2,675, 663} 3,962 4, 230,705 1,212,145 3, 818, 560 5,030, 705 
1905.. 3,970 1, 803,288} 1,692 3,734,349] 5,662 5,537, 637 1,304, 355 4,169,051 5,473, 406 
1906. 3,922 1,959,252) 1,758 4,399, 872) 5,680 6,359, 124 1, 632, 683 4,941,363 6, 574, 046 
1907. 3,217 2,154, 688] 3,132 9,961,281) 6,349) 12,115,969 1,957,334] 13,630,831] 15,588,165 
1908.. 3,289 2,603, 232) 2,004 7,035,655) 5,293 9,638, 887 2,092,231] 10,666,985) 12,759,216 
1909. 2,597 2,988,936] 3,734] 14,850,738) 6,331) 17,839,674 3,366,495} 24,494,750) 27,861,245 
1910. 2,744 8,173,494] 5,228) 20,187,704! 7,972) 23,361,198 3,378,268] 33,107,419} 36,395, 687 
1911. 2,713 3,108, 880] 4,068] 16,252,340} 6,781] 19,361,220 8,177,581) 27,774,128} 30,951,709 
1912. 2,643 8,296,229) 5,213) 22,536,015} 7,856} 25, 832,244 4,090,362! 35,579,293) 39,669,655 
1913. 8,279 3,793,434} 5,006] 22,181,007] 8,285} 25,974,441 4,954,734] 37,744,590] 42,699,324 
1914. 3,011 8,473,292) 2,966] 138,827,870) 5,977) 17,301,162 8,609,747! 23,989,437) 27,599,184 
1915. 3,000 3,041,003) 1,331 5, 443, 812] 4,331 8,484, 815 2,561,734 5,189, 223 7,750,957 
1916. 4,595 4,089,937) 2,094 8,703,187} 6,689} 12,798,124 4,155,911) 12,657,738] 16,813,649 
1917. 3,199 3,182,960] 2,138 8,712,604 5,337] 11,895,564 2,875,590) 12,571,502} 15,447,092 
1918. 3, 067 2,436,500) 1,992 7,594,042] 5,059) 10,030,542 1,336,861] 11,576,850] 12,913,711 
1919 3,140 2,817,096 929 3,671, 634] 4,069 6,488, 730 1,606,311 2,581,774 4,138,085 
1920. 3,239 2,415,775 771 2,725,431] 4,010 5,141, 206 1, 286, 251 1,191,567 2,477, 818 
1921, 3,464 2,676,320 399 1,115,072) 3,863 3,791,392 1,483,444 514, 148 1,997,592 
1922. 3,021 3,010,713 481 1,733,761] 3,502 4,474, 474 1, 258, 860 450, 200 1,709,060 
1923. 3,312 8,915, 740 654 2,433,964] 3,866 6,349, 704 1,775, 872 480,057 2,255, 929 


42.—Traffic through all Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 1900-1923, 
by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Freight Carried. 
United States 


Canadian Vessels. 


Vessels. Originating in Originating in 
Years Canada. United States. Total 
Registered Registered P.c. of P.c. of 
No Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons Total Tons Total Tons 

1900. 21,755| 4,129,250) 5,502} 2,408,985 - - - - 5,013,693 
1901. 20, 860 3,980, 264 5, 634 2,482, 274 - - - - 5,665, 259 
1902. 22,198} 4,485,695) 6,483) 4,086,439 - = - - 7,518,197 
1903..| 238,767 5, 212, 832 6,695 4,236,475 - - - - 9, 203, 817 
1904, 21,851) 4,772,100} 6,253} 3,655,905 - - - = 8, 256, 236 
1905. 23,726) 5,191,191) 7,085) 5,096,241 - - - - 9,371, 744 
1906..] 25,498 5,526,321] 7,819| 5,685,315 ~ - - - | 10,523,185 
1907..| 28,888} 6,328,911; 9,328} 11,604,834 - - - - 20, 543, 639 
1908. 29,040} 6,780,789} 7,489] 8,521,189] 5,012,147 28-6} 12,490,673 71-3) 17,502, 820 
1909. 22,507, 7,811,578] 9,996] 16,459,322} 7,378,057 21-8] 26,342,691 78-2| 383,720,748 
1910. 25,337| 8,931,790} 11,462) 21,777,297| 7,883,614 18-3] 35,106,994 81-7| 42,990,608 
1911. 25,585} 9,172,192} 10,370} 18,231,622} 7,792,907 20-5) 30,237,446 79-5| 38,030,353 
1912. 27,371} 10,287,335) 11,785) 24,636,190} 9,376,529 19-7| 38,210,716 80-3] 47,587,246 
1913..| 28,654) 12,078,041) 10,739] 24,238,788) 11,130,875 21-3] 40,923,038 78-7| 52,053,913 
1914..| 26,125) 12,050,856) 7,742) 15,636,414) 9,382,206 25-3) 27,641,031 74-7| 37,028, 237 
1915. 21,575| 9,398,207] 6,415} 7,385,101] 6,789,423 44-7) 8,409,380 55-3} 15,198, 803 
1916. 23,002} 9,839,029} 6,800} 10,660,839] 7,486,962 31-7] 16,096,529 68-3] 23,583,491 
1917. 21,588} 9,831,694] 6,594} 10,259,772| 5,964,369 26-8] 16,274,566 73-2| 22,238,935 
1918. 18,909} 7,800,972) 6,791) 9,616,200} 3,369,477 17-8] 15,514, 142 82-2] 18,883,619 
1919. 20,682) 8,735,978] 4,092) 5,259,173) 4,865,831 48-7! 5,129,485 51-3} 9,995, 266 
1920 23,038] 8,521,643] 3,826] 3,838,890} 4,094,044 46:91 4,641,339 53-1] 8,735,383 
1921 25,720) 10,079,388} 2,969] 2,380,178) 4,562,028 48-5) 4,844,993 51-5} 9,407,021 
1922 26,217] 11,059,261) 3,735] 3,165,054) 6,273,227 62-1] 3,752,828 37-9] 10,026,055 
1923 27,112] 18,018,970} 3,399] 3,325,809] 7,637,485 68-2} 3,561,949 31-8} 11,199,434 


Nors.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 
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43.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons 
1919-1923. 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL. 


a Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total 

g Passen- Freight 

© | Steam- . Freight | Steam- . Freight Agick carried. 

Pp ae Sail. | Total. Poknae. poy Sail. | Total. onage: 

No. No. No. Tons. No. No. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1919 2,807 333 | 3,140 | 2,817,096 890 39 929 | 3,671,634 | 41,099 4,138,085 
1920 2, 882 357 3,239 2,415,775 666 105 771 2,725,481 | 43,455 2,477, 818 
1921 3,234 230 3,464 2,676,320 319 80 399 1,115,072 | 42,767 1,997,592 
1922 | 2,876 145 | 3,021 | 3,010,713 462 19 481 | 1,733,761 | 35,696 1,709,060 
1923 | 3,190 122 |} 3,312 | 3,915,740 640 14 654 | 2,433,964 | 35,697 2,255,929 
WELLAND CANAL. é 
1919 2,038 306 | 2,344} 1,924,419 853 16 869 691,595 - 2,170,779 
1920 2,009 421 2,430 2,013, 817 610 84 694 514,439 - 2,276,072 
1921 2,673 365 3,038 2,761, 228 714 18 732 568, 143 - 3,076,422 
1922 2,677 411 | 3,088 | 2,867,768 135 78 813 677, 967 408 3,391,419 
1923 3, 881 268 | 4,149 | 3,429,604 513 100 613 422,579 12 3,755,912 
ST. LAWRENCE CANALS. 
1919 3,910 | 1,972. 6,882 | 3,107,773 878 188 | 1,066 769,172 | 72,006 2,891,619 
1920 3,774 Peay A! 6,145 3, 233,029 545 268 813 442,250 | 62,397 3,067, 962 
1921 6,241 | 2,165} 8,406 | 3,939,233 674 130 804 545,610 | 56,905 3,734, 065 
1922 7,836 2,648 | 10,484 4,453,716 634 294 928 614, 232 | 72,433 4,319,919 
1923) 8,184 2,764 | 10,948 4,907,502 415 237 652 341,423 | 81,777 4,541,528 
CHAMBLY CANAL. 

1919 138 245 383 65, 604 1 1,089 1,040 107, 605 1,403 242,961 
1920 135 365 500 77, 666 2 T, 293 1, 295 134,978 1,206 820,022 
1921 260 134 394 58, 869 2 842 844 87,931 1,149 180, 280 
1922 270 136 406 57,218 18 994 1,012 107, 290 786 183,043 
1923 261 174 435 62,936 38 804 842 102,226 827 213,190 


ST. PETERS CANAL. 
a a eS en ei ee ee ee ea ee ee eee es ee Ee ee eee 


1919 291 864 | 1,155 78,412 16 1 17 1,522 322 64, 879 
~ 1920 306 888 | 1,194 82,908 8 = 8 524 | 1,881 61,373 
1921 340 769 | 1,109 76,327 4 4 8 698 757 56,123 
1922 347 720 | 1,067 74, 702 1 6 Uf 393 740 52,737 
1923 339 640 979 73,035 6 4 10 1,306 486 46,574 
MURRAY CANAL. 
+ = ee 
1919 436 150 586 152,610 16 5 21 2,434 | 1,099 108, 250 
1920 504 247 751 142, 812 22 11 33 812 | 3,414 136, 235 
1921 293 139 432 57,726 41 12 53 1,145 | 7,104 45,280 
1922 366 36 402 15, 254 199 = 199 2,306 465 1, 843 
1923 563 73 636 46,147 268 30 298 3,351 | 4,392 3,144 
‘ : 
OTTAWA CANALS. 
1919 510 | 1,132] 1,642 286,089 Lolee els? 148 15,019 | 21,380 218,438 
1920 360 | 1,013 | 1,378 249,934 = 178 178 19,195 550 233,329 
1921 832 874 | 1,706 229,469 = 101 101 11,130 | 2,712 171,769 
1922 1,097 833 | 1,930 282,104 2 265 267 28,650 | 19,968 213, 227 
1923 1,156 | 1,061 | 2,217 318, 239 = 211 211 23,165 | 28,337 233,092 


a RR ae a Ni ee ee ed Pe en A ee OP ee ee 2 ees 
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43.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons 
1919-1923—concluded. 


RIDEAU CANAL. 


Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. : 
° i Total 
F 3 ees Freight 
> | Steam- : Freight | Steam- : Freight SRE 
ene. Sail. | Total. Ponnsce. en Sail. | Total. Doawige. 
No. No. No. Tons. No. No. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1919 1,502 331 1, 833 122,576 - 2 2 192 | 17,026 103,539 
1920 1,271 438 1,709 118,751 i 2 9 1,124 | 14,785 97,837 
1921 1,227 214 1,441 99, 832 - 2 2 204 | 11,484 95,012 
1922 1,421 472 1,893 105, 840 8) 2 5 242 6,319 86,382 
1923 1,388 436 1,824 104, 279 7 5 12 821 6,299 81,299 
TRENT CANAL. . 
1919 3,011 583 8,594 155, 895 - - - — |101,561 52,953 
1920 4,871 672 5,543 160, 584 25 - ab 137 | 97,849 53,660 
1921 4,589 607 5,196 152, 870 26 - 26 245 |100,049 44,247 
1922 2,985 679 3,664 145, 422 23 - 23 213 | 80,574 43,038 
1923 1, 803 485 2,288 105,990 47 - 47 974 | 62,777 31,402 
ST. ANDREWS CANAL. 
1919 92 31 123 25,499 - - - - | 6,160 3,763 
1920 93 61 154 26, 367 - - - - 4,931 5,775 
1921 76 458 534 27,514 - - - - 7,202 6, 231 
1922 149 113 262 46,524 - - - - 2,130 25,387 
1923 191 133 324 50,498 - - - - - 37,364 


SUMMARY. 


1919 | 14,735 | 5,947 | 20,682 | 8,735,973 | 2,655 | 1,487 | 4,092 | 5,259,173 |262,056 9,995, 266 
1920 | 16,205 | 6,833 | 23,038 | 8,521,643 | 1,885 | 1,941 | 3,826 | 3,838,890 |230,468 8,735,383 
1921 | 19,765 | 5,955 | 25,720 | 10,079,388 | 1,780 | 1,189 | 2,969 | 2,330,178 |230,129 9,407,021 | 
1922 | 20,024 | 6,193 | 26,217 | 11,059,261 | 2,077 | 1,658) 3,785 | 3,165,054 /219,519 | 10,026,055 
1923 | 20,956 | 6,156 | 27,112 | 13,013,970 | 1,934] 1,405 | 3,339 | 3,329,809 |220,604 | 11,199,434 — 


Government Expenditure on Canals.—Tables 44 and 45 deal with the 
expenditure by the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance of 
canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, showing in the fiscal year erided 
1923 a slightly smaller annual net outlay as compared with 1922, resulting from a 
decreased expenditure combined with a lesser decrease in revenue, indicate the net 
total expended on the maintenance of these water routes. All canals, it may be 
added, have since 1904 been free of toll to vessels applying for the privilege of locking 
facilities. The largest single revenue items are those of $356,740, dues from the 
government elevator on the Welland canal, and $209,644, rents from Lachine canal 
property. The total capital cost of Canadian canals since their construction was 
begun is set at $146,420,557. 
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44.—Total tei and Revenue of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 


and Mar. 31, 1907-1923. 
Expenditure Chargeable— 

ne Ts oe Total 

Fiscal Years. ANG) oa) i To To For For rte ~ | Revenue. 
Capital. Income. Revenue.! Staff. Repairs, ure. 

Before Confed- $ $ $ $ $ $ ; $ 
20,593,866 98,378 = - - 20,692,244 - 
58,449,977] 2,857,040 820,973] 7,618,245) 5,915,591] 75,661,826) 12,401,918 
2,360,570 147,768 61,639 314,095 262,876 3,147,248 315,426 
2,114,690 216,703 65,771 317,839 263,768 2,978,771 300,414 
1,823,274 277,596 63,175 390,282 294,114 2,848,441 230,213 
1,880,787 302,409 66,067 381,017 350,279 2,980,559 79,537 
2,071,594 354,353 64,515 431,500 401,743] | 3,323,705 78,009 
1,552,121 319,877 62,172 447,963 375,889 2,758,022 108 ,068 
887,839 264,111 66,251 329,630 287,231 1,835,062 105,003 


1,723,156 508,010 105,519 473,639 411,661) 3,221,985 144, 882 
1,873,869 728,125 106,066 475,515 433,958] 3,617,533 199,501 
1,650,707 489 , 256 111,756 515,585 491,793} 3,259,097 193,384 


2,349,474 440,270 103,398 511,306 471,530} 3,875,978 221,138 
2,560,939 442,012 110,049 585,900 555,710} 4,254,610 264,114 
2,259,257 331,987 121,371 605, 248 535,136) 3,852,999 307,568 
2,829,661 389, 285 147,729 642,845 574,039} 4,583,559 380,188 
5,490,796 444,730 140,236 675,771 562,599) 7,314,182 427,763 


6,142,149 397 ,665 139, 952 . 697,532 529,565] 7,906,863 446,722 
4,304,589 399,414 137,907 700,022 486,168) 6,028,100 461,423 
1,781,957 111,553 149, 859 743 , 857 540,331) 3,327,557 414,868 
2,211,935 164,046 156,558 733,091 698,878) 3,964,508 387,655 
4,579,565 798,113 158,153 745 , 986 713,335) 6,995,152 442,193 
5,449,962) 1,193,143 192,944 815,979 920,993} 8,573,021 366,011 
4,482,639 836,810 209,201 983,042] 1,105,054) 7,616,746 804,519 
4,995,184 564,242 204,542 924,216 859,839} 7,548,025 742,410 


146,385,5912| 13,076,896] 3,566,104) 21,060,107) 18,042,080! 202,165,745] 19,822,927 


1 Eovenditine for Staff and Repairs, canals in general. 2 Not incl uding $34,967, chargeable to canal 8 
in genera 
Norz.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. 


45.—_Capital Expenditure for Construction and Enlargement of Canals for the fiscal 
years 1868-1923, and before Confederation. 


Expenditure, E ai Total 
Canals. : previous ADOC IUSEGs oe 
vents: 1923. Expenditure. 
DS IGISCS SRR AS bat te 1, SN SC ee AN, a $ 1,636,690 $ - | $ 1,636,690 
Meresiontand Gronvallolom x. caisson seins Races ae ieaee ae 4,191,756 - 4,191,756 
RETIN Vet Wye I SeRL, nln SRN: ic TEE cronioripaaisehio: 780,996 Es 780,996 
REE eS ttn ESAS RRA R EE Aan ele mentale Se 7,246,304 - 7,246,304 
Semonirentocksand Dewi. 2 ay. sca ot heii ad os UReieed oko eraeilen 382,391 - 382,391 
MRI) ce SP LAE ripen. Pye Ret Ahan Se) SEV plc oie py eae 25 14,132,685 - 14,132,685 
Lake St. Francis 75,907 - 75,907 
Lake St. Louis 298,176 - 298,176 
BEY Od ao sie wdcols craidales me 1,248,947 - 1,248,947 
TSE AS ae ee 4,210,274 3,990 4,214, 264 
Sault Ste. Marie 4,935,809 = 4,935,809 
oulanges 7,904,045 - 7,904,045 
St. Anne Lock and Canal. .. 1,170,216 - 1,170,216 
St. Lawrence River and Canals— 

RYDE LAR DANNOL, ,ockteas o. csdagine casleca hitman anne ee ae 1,995,148 - 1,995,148 
PREV OERELOAC HOR) sid. ..c1h a5 ears Pa sie ai cabs ee ine 483 ,830 = 483 , 830 
Bons @hannelics) saad. a pet tahoe arias aes elaieinocn leone 1,039,896 - 1,039,896 
Speawrence Ship’ Canal 28 geece. ee dees conte econ wien - 45,146 45,146 
GRE Ty Ch Sa a RE G2 Ree an ee Mw ee nee a _ 127,229 - 127, 229 
7 STGUISs 2c ageaelae ga RRR Ty Ae RR NE MPI Nasal 648,547 - 648,547 
1 ba ee en en a ee ee a ee A ey TS 489 ,599 - 489,599 
RR oe ile, 2) ig iia ibe neat i aL 18,850,019 169, 655 19,019,674 
Terr en Ronin, ces vy Vina  Deeaet Se aa 29,406,406 = 29,406, 406 
ES HIN CATIGL. fuck. a o233 satsetteides ei asia eter eee 29,620,549 4,776,394 34,396,943 
hota Point sd, o son aces acto aee eee j Se = ; ae 

. LODE GB vse sere cm cra sale let ee rota ane ear ate , 143, a PL 205 
MM iapide flat... so. ee 27159, 881 - 2/159/881 
alldamabure es seen. tai smene caer oeieniae 1,334,552 - 1,334,552 
Canals i 10 STEEL a oe a CD UDR OR Ce RLS ee 34,967 - 34,967 
OLE [SSPE get St ane gene Rn aE er ee $ 141,425,373 |$ 4,995,184 |$ 146,420,557 


EEE dB a El MMR a Teas Rg CA Ane ea i, chante 


1 The records relaiing to cost of construction by Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 1852 
and the statistics are not included in this table. 
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The Panama Canal.—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
trafic on August 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest 
importance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and 
while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but with the decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between 
our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring. While no Canadian vessels passed 
through the canal in 1923, a tonnage of 92,939 originating from our eastern coast 
and a total of 101,588 tons destined for ports on our western coast was carried 
through in British and foreign bottoms. The greater importance of the route as one 
from Pacific ports to Atlantic Ports is shown by the total of 604,546 ton from western 
Canadian ports and 125,283 tons destined for eastern Canadian ports, locked 
through on the voyage eastward. Tables 46 and 47 give the more important 
figures of nationalities of vessels using the canal facilities, together with the 
volume of traffic since 1915. 


46.— Traffic through the Panama Canal by Nationality of Vessels, years ended June 39, 
1920-1923.1 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Nationalities. ’ 
; Atlantic | Pacific | Atlantic | Pacific | Atlantic | Pacific | Atlantic | Pacific 
to to to to to to to to 
Pacific. | Atlantic. | Pacific. | Atlantic. } Pacific. | Atlantic. | Pacific. | Atlantic. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Argentinian........ - - = - - - 1 - 
Belvianieitecasce: - 1 1 1 - - - 3 
Brazilian. ... 2.2... 2 1 1 - - - - - 
British pace 393 360 502 470 583 402 599 466 
Canadian.......... = = > = - - - “= 
Chilean...) ee 38 41 40 23 27 26 32 30 
@binesewy \aean-scen: 7, - 2 2 - - - - 
Colombian........ - 1 - - - - 9 9 
Costa Rican...... - 1 8 8 1 - 1 - 
Quan clans = - = 1 - - - - 
Danish acces: 4 5 28 32 25 28 29 36 
Wutehs ! eonmadares 17 12 26 24 34 32 56 53 
Ecuadorian........ = = - - - Ani eZ = -) 
Binnishtt serscace: = - Las 2 - - = - 
Brenehercess aes 9 51 26 18 28 23 32 24 
Germanthos. ose. 5 12 3 16 20 Li 49 40 
Greek spaanane = = = = 3 2 2 ae: 
Titanate 13 13 13 12 aia 9 15 14 
JapPRNESOu.aeinaeen. 84 34 86 50 122 67 85 78 
Mexicans csesa7 - - 4 - 6 - 1 1 
Norwegian........ 46 60 76 64 68 45 6S 78 
Panaman ys. de... 3 1 5 3 4 § 8) 5 19 12 
Peruvianwi. ss... 37 38 32 28 30 30 39 41 
Portuguese........ 1 1 - - = = - - 
(Russian en ade 2 - 1 38 - - - = 
Spanish 20 21 22 22 4 5 6 7 
Swedish eae: 10 9 15 10 21 14 13 19 
United States..... 493 636 579 631 573 522 1,068 926 
Uruguayan........ 1 = = ~ - - - = 
Jugo-Slavian....... - - 1 1 - - - - 

Total........ 1,180 1,298 1,471 1,421 1,509 1,227 2,125 | 1,842 


1 From Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 1923. 


‘ 
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47.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 30, 


1915=1923.1 
Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Years. | 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 

Vessels. Nonecce Vessels Tonnage! Vessels Tonnage. 
POLS res Aste ctiersietiereter dere -steletala 522 2,070,993 553 2,817,461 1,075 4,888,454 
MO TOE Fart dyn ae, oa kg Paiwastdes.s 396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 3,094,114 
TASH 8 peepee as ed ia ale rapa rS 4 874 2,929,260 929 4,129,303 1,803 7,058,563 
Ear vt tore eile ota test al ater lovere 915 2,639,300 1,154 4,892,731 2,069 7,532,031 
EG rama be A tart S. Oy Seeiy 857 2,740,254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916,621 
LOD Ore a teins ee SaaS s Pe laiehs Sete 1,180 4,092,516 1,298 5,281,983 2,478 9,374,499 
PODS eset Moai ss eth oe 1,471 5,892,078 1,421 5,707,136 2,892 11,599,214 
Pee gee eee ee ee cee 1,509 5,495,934 1,227 5,388,976 2,736 10,884,910 
ODS A Me cota oN Mut eaah 2,125 7,086,259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 19,567,875 


1 From Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 1923. 


IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into two classes, ocean shipping and that on 
inland waters. Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast 
line, the former is much the more important, in Canada, shipping on inland waters, 
while finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares 
almost equally with that of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the attention devoted. 
to water traffic. 


Ocean Shipping.—Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early 
European fishermen who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces. Ocean-going vessels of that time were crude, wooden sailing craft of 
but 20 or 30 tons burden, to be entrusted only to the guidance of hardy mariners 
for navigation through nearly unknown seas. Later exploration and settlement 

produced a larger volume of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in 
Canada by the French assumed some dimensions that traffic became important. 
The first ocean-going vessels ‘in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one 
_ of the first settlers in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intend- 
ants of the colony, realizing the advantages offered to the industry by the timber 
resources available, gave it every encouragement. Shipyards were established at 
Quebec and other points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later 
establishments on the western coast, have formed one of the principal bases of 
Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast, wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 the 
Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic under 
steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well known steam- 
ship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden 
ships were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after 
the introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had 
shifted to New York, and its terminal was moved there from Halifax. The Allan 
line had a somewhat similar early history, but remained a purely Canadian company. 
In addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion 
Government, the latter in connection with the Canadian National Railway system, 
operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 
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In the following tables, statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years 1922 and 1923, of entrances and 
clearings at principal ports during the latter year, and related matters. The number 
and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared from Canadian ports in 
both ocean and coasting trade, indicates clearly the predominance of British shipping 
in Canadian waters over that of all other nations. This is particularly the case on 
the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American trade is 
handled. Figures for 1923 show continued revival in the shipping industry. 


48.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) Entered and Cleared at Cana- 
dian Ports during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. 


Freight. 
Number of Number 
5 aa Tons 
Nationalities. of ° of 
Vessels. Register. Tons ee, Crew 
Weight. Went 
1922. 
ENTERED. 
IBEHAS oe puree ee hose te ocean on abies ns 2,152 5,408,055 539,404 216,217 155,186 
«Canadian..... PE rina Snes cis ach torent: 7,330 3,348,830 1,061,746 73,857 146,332 
POreig's cae ecnite ais ee tieeee yf Ose pare esas aealhe 8,675 4,863,298 1,337,250 26,150 146,824 
Total......... ac atayetarwiete stat Orale Mtestete 18,157 | 13,620,183 2,938,394 316, 224 448,342 
CLEARED 
British y 602 Sats ee nods sia hiner mater 2,087 | 5,063,348 | 3,731,087 323 , 785 134,538 
Canadiahiscccusocereceren rete eee 7,599 3,512,372 1,714,569 847,751 153,787 
Foreign, ).-ce trove SOC Os caA Sore Rae aa 8,495 5,398,567 2,812,046 233,659 151,851 
Total eso oe ee eee ees 18,181 | 13,974,287 | 8,257,702 905,195 440,176 
Tota, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
Brrtishvestccenctca cece e tert e ae 4,239 | 10,471,403 | 4,270,491 540,002 289,724 
Canadians tiaeess sles ieceeefareles octets 14,929 | 6,861,202 | 2,776,309 421,608 300,119 
WOPOIOI Uae esi eriss eee we a ate Aaaedatneictee 17,170 | 10,261,865 4,149,296 259,809 298,675 
otal). iiejscsjccs ae cede stew euloeae 36,338 27,594,470 | 11,196,086 | 1,221,419 888,518 
1923. 
ENTERED. | 
British nicest eee cance ees 2,473 |) 7,237,783 | 1,394,317 209,002 188,517 
Canadians 37 -esr sea siccarcoeeniseeiette me's 8,199 | 3,576,451 | 1,140,474 41,223 147,357 | 
PHOVOVET eS foals Sink ica eiarosiero Mere ota erate cities : 8,790 6,281,699 1,945,409 33,884 163,361 
TObal Nicer sae cca e cee 19,462 | 17,095,883 4,480, 200 284,109 499, 237 
CLEARED. n 
ESTES DNersatala v sraeatere siaizie eve are Wichets ousletarete ace 2,396 6,631,172 4,356,260 471,494 165,583 
Canadian eka eis die thiaele ree siier 8,494 3,887,358 2,156,653 430,604 152,683 
POTOIZT eee ercierasja-sieieccveiniy Nas laiaseisinie hse lselees 8,703 6,663,924 4,511,669 424,129 170,970 | 
Total f. ci fopieswhy-s eboe cairo te 19,593 | 17,182,454 | 11,024,582 | 1,326,227 489, 236 
ToraL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
Britis hic oocersteuts clea cw eo eistelacisle ais alei ste 4,869 | 18,868,905 | 5,750,577 680,496 354,100 
ASSNACIAN cana s eae iene netiaainenlaecen 16,693 7,463,809 3,297,127 471,827 300,040 
WOKEIEN Hee eee oe cee ctotole tias.c waar at 17,493 | 12,945,623 6,457,078 458,013 334,381 
Total........ DSSS S fac EMA 39,055 | 34,278,337 | 15,504,782 | 1,610,386 988,471 
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49.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1923. 


® 
British. Foreign. Total. 
Ports. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 

Per ODay EU Gs es hs t cccleaeue nee Oe olen 17 3,128 82 2,056 99 5,184 
PANY OX Occ ccae oss 4 AE 29 22,358 16 19,518 45 41,876 
Baddeck, N.S.... 5 85 3,647 60 70,995 145 74,642 
Bathurst. NBs ccc s 36 - 2,572 12 12,183 48 14,755 
Bonne Espérance, Que 56 10,684 4 2,812 60 12,996 
Bridgewater, N.S..... wae 35 10,806 2 506 37 11,312 
pritannine Deno by B.C vcsdelacsele dren cee 44 18,066 6 8,970 50 27,036 
Campbelltons Ne Bicssscslocn deeeees ceacte 21 39,505 46 60,531 67 100,086 

GampobellogiN. Bidscesc celeise sic sted auilesce 312 52,467 335 8,137 647 60,604 
RS RIISOMNESs Miers chee olor eee te 240 34,467 302 19,169 542 53 , 636 
Charlottetown, eckulccsslccia.nclns one ne 75 90,110 13 12,684 88 102,794 
Chatham, N.B...... ate retegebeinre Sletdce Sowers 17 43 ,534 20 25,491 37 69,025 
WRemainuse EsyOat te seink vee ackiiceeions 144 84,364 57 19,613 201 103,977 
DISD VG ENG dectoah Cane ee calc alte acs we 44 10,455 27 5,438 71 15,893 

raspoe Qe: sacce saws coe es ce auaneneen 4 70,834 22 27,044 69 97,878 

PLATA NEN]. Ocorue irae cates iene sicteav ere ues 1,606 2,708,054 530 709, 888 2,136 3,617,942 
PT ANtSDOLG NA sea bierele os nce sol ereees 28 13,811 18 29,856 46 43,667 

IS HOLOWMNGD cariaes taverns someon soe 52 33,421 28 20,048 80 53,469 
MeV SINITU sors. Cen ceteris cstemeetoel aL sOLO 185,152 119 76,403 1,129 261,555 
PRAVELAVG, AN (Sects en cistae her ie ee ceo nee 195 24,883 12 528 207 25,411 
WRG Vas AOUG teed Non Ghia Halemie fa sirserne te 2 5,396 1 3,656 3 9,052 
PAV ELDOOL RN GSI cee cctn snes cake ee 140 24,724 290 26,139 430 50,863 
MROCKDOLL ANG ocd ciee sic eieeeels puitemniatice 59 2,278 63 4,070 122 6,348 
WOE ai COVEN Ni bondtacn wenimncinceorinenn 200 2,170 189 2,431 489 4,601 
POU DUE. IN Oee cr tmiicce te ne tek 155 157,565 233 80,579 388 238,144 
Lower East Pubnico, N.S..............- 34 1,084 53 2,511 87 3,595 
MUNN DUrewN Sta ment edie soccer ee. 628 71,734 28 2,378 656 74,112 
MEOHC Lon eN bah tlens Siena eas 22 11,140 4 6,218 26 17,358 

PaONtreali Que ees sunves cess hil oemeten 1,278 5,076,522 551 1,570,259 1,829 6,646,781 
NaAnaIMO SB Ch. pacioe cca cate costa. cee 545 165,604 1,975 510,060 2,520 675, 664 

RNewoastlouNebucncacs Asdue snares dees 15 16,865 13 15,311 28 32,176 

New Westminster, B.C............00000% 51 91,165 31 88,264 82 179,429 

iNorth-HeadjiNoB:.. saiiescit oscae nsiceie woe 379 55,396 52 581 431 55,977 

BNONGH SY GNC, INS: sasriels olcfoic fauea «ci 1,139 312,517 416 197,856 1,555 510,373 

Ween Halls, BiGrsc. uawh hoseceece sc counties 50 86,741 11 16,475 61 103,216 
PPATTBDOLO; Nein cae macacica ect ine 194 44,311 72 20,031 266 64,342 
Ten PAN dover shies 8 Bs Oe atriine y et nnn ra ho apne 12 26,148 31 54,594 43 80,742 
Powell RIvern Ds. sack.ccciieide do. oateaeias 185 178,463 168 87,115 353 265,578 
ORGAO 1 OUC setcevere's 1rd ders rela eae 18 37,275 50 87,944 68 125,219 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S.........2..0000% 97 16,339 53 7,092 149 23,431 
Port Hastings, N.S......... ae 9 7,427 28 34,068 37 41,495 
Prince Rupert, B.C..... sale 2,052 171,248 | 2,733 115,133 | 4,785 286,381 
Quatsino, B.C....... at 9 15,770 15 38,293 24 54,063 
BUReHEC OUST. cs sadecine feeds sate I 307 1,934,572 55 130,140 362 2,064,712 
HSTIOUSICL, CVIG on. odineiete-acto-sloiatiale melee ios 12 25,084 24 37,552 36 62,636 

BEE PANGLOW SAN Pde sticceicltows ss odsases 880 45,695 1,362 22,707 2,242 68,402 
emGeorvor Nek taccescccaedckeeher 63 9,257 139 9,688 202 18,945 
PIOORIIN WES a elles ice e aiel aiken eee oe 833 1,456,998 821 764,442 1,654 2,221,440 

Pi Ar ein SiN Bits osc agas aie eae acne 29 16,868 74 14,434 103 31,302 
Tle TSU 9) OYE IN BB a om er Pe 33 2,420 46 3,128 79 5,548 

BRAT eDOINTEMIN Sasi f c.ciecte-s acetone cee 27 5,602 316 23,471 343 29,073 
Shelburne, IN Since 8 ciesis tetsleltte Fae ee « 27 7,057 138 11,101 165 18,158 

Baye Cael SOR cs slAetods TRESS ait 98 29,206 723 152,824 821 182,030 

BreerG mb (GAs. wee. Sie. peavey dl 4,348 25 14,627 32 18,975 

BOERIOV APNE SCE ovic5'th 3, sede sere stteeecne 404 553,649 385 894,040 789 1,447,689 

Ehree Rivers, Que.s.is....seescesceseiets 26 74,954 41 94,998 67 169,952 
Bena, BOC; iiss coli: ocaeen ts 91 222,367 198 235,615 289 457,982 

BMIICONVOL), sO oc ahins« cetsh th «<izate a: 2,124 | 3,572,409 | 1,476 | 2,978,581 | 3,600 6,550,990 

RBPOLISIS Cy, REE 5. As: Sou hatines oo 2,868 | 2,580,966 | 1,859 | 3,119,403 | 4,727 5,700,369 
BMBItoOROCK AIS Cie io cis sadloceoxe oa 267 16,513 96 2,375 363 18,888 

BRANCBOPFIN, SS.c 3. 6S ce es thls och Cndeie 117 79,867 186 234,370 303 314,237 

Bermnoughs ING... ceis.c ce cllclele cle aesinee cs 478 316,465 209 7,815 687 324,280 
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-50.—Sea-going Vessels Entered Inwards and Outwards, by Pare Countries, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923. 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


Countries whence No. 
arrived. of 
Ves- 
sels. 
Great Britain..... 761 
Australia..... 85 
Gibraltar... ss02. 5 
British W. Indies 98 
Newfoundland............ 610 
Other British possessions. 9 
Beleiuiiae.ent jascise seek 37 
Chased. ook sane ence 30 
Denmark.” J Sasose eee: - 
HTADCO i Te0\ aceasta eee 5 
GerManyi.ciereciast cele 27 
Jako DERG anaes trneeobind coe 16 
A hailiya he clh avin oetionerateverage voters 14 
PADANS Cavers, tek teercislert eee iz 
MEXICO s,s ajoasl semres otitabeiie. 14 
INOT WE Yi uaiastedaeeecies crtsieters - 
(Pern 205 tiaae seni eneios 3 
Stabienre:,, (ces oacecentas 21 
Philippines. nena. olceen 11 
pane Domingor....n. cen on 
United Statesiieno. cseee. 521 
Sea fisheries... .......602. 179 
Other countries.....,..... 33 
HH FOMUISEA, 1 Semen tel cores 23 
otal oir... o8 eee 25478 
No 
Countries to which of 
departed. Ves- 
sels 
Great Britain............. 695 
PANTS UP AID aurea tear atsleaterets 6 56 
British Oceania......../.. 1 
British South Africa...... 17 
British West Indies..... od 22 
Newfoundland 609 
ritish Guiana 26 
Gibraltar sos, .... acceeeet 8 
Other British possessions. 9 
VAT CENGIND s boas cs ltee tac 8 
CA Rer eal ay creer ais taps oeby 31 
Chinas. rosteaaeect sae eo 32 
Cabary irr. sect sete df 
Denmark sienna nsegeen on 5 
Braz cco aero rere 5 
HY ANCE A nomen eer cee: 42 
GOonmanyVasa..ce Acneet aces 43 
GYeeCOs sec semee an sit eet 6 
Holland yes ceec eset nee 43 
LORY Since t cate horus citeaan 47 
JADA. Wea doae tec saeee 28 
NOXICO SENS. toa seers 13 
INOLWEY outer con ak eles io 
(Perit. hauackeMetsbideoren 3 
StPBlorre:.. seers 41 
UnitedsStates cscs sninlon- 373 
Sea fisheries.............. 199 
Other countries........... il 
HIOVISGA. ss os cacao e 21 
otal cc. cete teen 2,396 


British. 


Tons 
Register. 


3,774,920 


181,502 
16,020 
235,128 
973,212 
38,073 
276,507 
229 334 


11,281 
214,480 
56,204 
45,790 
135,036 
54,639 


8,844 
2/782 
73'133 


7,598 
1,467,824 
15,212 
87,292 
32,922 


7,237,733 


Tons 
Register. 


3,157,414 


. 257,871 
3,540 
59,425 
65,113 
297,897 
73,512 
8,119 
45,312 
19,139 
101,047 
250,106 
18,542 
9,353 
14,690 
182,138 
228, 852 
17,884 
125,569 
133,718 
212,065 
47,906 


8,844 
3,825 
1,193,302 
92,513 
42,883 


98, 404 
22,044 
2,360 
112 


Crew 
No. 


182 
1,283 
93,355 
28, 863 
1,639 


Canadian. Foreign 
‘ No. No. 
Crew of Tons Crew of Tons 
No. Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register 
sels sels 
97,034 137; 255,026 3,815 181 411,834 
5,230 19 65,034 7 - - 
172 - - - 5 14,747 
6,822 172 124,839 2,916 24 23,703 
11,093} 286 87,400 3,763 110 217,219 
846 1 2,823 47 2 5,628 
9,842 5 16,658 192 26 90,093 
6,578 38 235,629) 12,654 61 361,636 
= - - - 16 48,432 
147 4 eeoun 57 30 85,378 
7,199 5 14,097 190 29 103,939 
725 6 21,279 266 25 84,368 
925 4 8,564 138 21 80,730 
4,313 18 82,274 3,885 112 519,281 
571 54 126,480 1,044 16 95,753 
= - = = 21 48,001 
133 6 31,794 228 10 28,583 
146 54 5,176 480 87 18,181 
1,192 - - - 7 32,315 
- 2 2,401 46 25 28,420 
95 1 147 6 14 19,306 
29,667| 4,827} 2,404,067] 100,161] 5,759} 3,715,491 
2,385} 2,008 71,985) 15,325) 2,114 83,703 
1,529 11 15,465 253 78 148,627 
1,873 541 2,796 1,116 17 16,331 
188,517| 8,199) 3,576,451| 147,357) 8,790! 6,281,699 163,361 
VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 
No. No 
Crew of Tons Crew of _Tons 
No. Ves- | Register.| No. | Ves- | Register. 
sels. sels 
73,251 119 306,948 4,427 274 557,452 
5,738 49 164,927] 2,000 9 19,856 
45 19 62,407 754 6 15,341 
806 1 8,357 36 2 3,514 
1,105 119 77,366 1,960 32 25,077 
11,775 334 129,670 4,537 124 251,703 
25705 14 18,650 346 = = 
93 - - = 6 21,323 
1,519 13 82,337 614 1 496 
260 eee = = 4 5,304 
1,582 3 8,738 102 30 82,668 
7,283 30 164,953 7,655 28 192,840 
403 11 3,766 135 51 56,432 
142 - - - 3/ 79,080 
226 2 531 13 ih 1,496 
4,051 if 21,100 279 80 169,107 
6,416 1 3,007 38 50 156, 664 
198) - - -|. 12) 41,281 
1,523 8 29,322 857 42 142,957 
1,910 3t 1, 0u 100 69 242,116 
6,472 33 175,972 8,108 140 684,007 
578 59 103,246 1,071 17 75,949 
- - - = 22 50,843 
133 3 14,037 104 7 20,101 
223 67 5,733 484 57 11,883 
31,099] 4,962) 2,473,485} 102,699] 4,705) 3,539,598 
3,484] 2,052 65,689] 15,411] 2,825 106,628 
648 42 10,734 317 52 94,731 
1,816} 543 2,969 1,136 20 15,482 


30,598 


6,631,172 


1,196. 


165,583] 8,494| 3,887,358] 152,683) 8,703] 6,663,924) 170,970 
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51.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1923. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. - Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tonnage. 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
4,319 6, 694, 133 9,910 1,677,188) 12,476 6,171,791] 14,543,062 
4,363 6,865,924} 11,413 1,937,227} 14,530 5,928,337} 14,731,488 
4,647 7,753,788} 11,282 2,085,568} 12,403 6,001,819] 15,841,175 
4,997 8,045,817} 11,045 1,979,803] 14,002 5,801,085} 15,826,705 
4,614 8,034,652) 11,279 2,269,834] 11,904 5,283,969] 15,588,455 
5, 104 9,059,453] 12, 201 2,304;942} 12,511 5,479,034} 16,843,429 
4,488 7,576, 721 7,880 1,899, 141 8,107 4,429,012] 13,904,874 
6,356] 10,329,515) 10,562 2,606,660} 12,886 6,555,096} 19,491,271 
5,795} 10,405,370) 10,946 2,806,278] 13,441 6,554, 228|)° 19,765,876 
5,780} 11,038,709} 10,875 3,498,361} 13,147 6, 267, 2438] 20,804,313 
6,870] 12,712,337) 10,607 8,341,998] 12,467 6,242,851] 22,297,186 
6,766] 13,342,929} 10,966 4,618,163) 15,134 6,628,513] 24,589,605 
7,307) 13,896,353] 11,810 4,530,835] 16,549 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
7,418} 15,711,849] 12,786 5,160,799} 15,811 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
6,949] 13,931,091) 11,903 4,005,011) 15,060 7,466,484] 25,402,586 
6,817| 12,417,944) 12,3886 8,894,731} 18,559 8,514,975| 24,827,650 
7,387} 16,144,873] 12,241 4,343,448} 18,500 8,778,758) 29,267,074 
7,337} 16,959,790} 10,998 4,343,853) 16,597) 11,483,484) 32,787,127 
6,099} 14,054,166} 11,115 8,758,528) 15,132 7,448,699} 25,261,393 
OO ce oe Seite re ei sirens oo 5,511) 12,320,994) 11,994 4,434,634) 17,3538 8,489,126} 25,244,754 
LOA Ga aerate eG ace PLA RERe pero 4,526] 10,545,619) 12,490 5,510,484] 17,624 8,860,626) 24,916,729 
BO Savas assis eh pee eas age oo 444i 4,239) 10,471,403) 14,929 6,861,202} 17,170} 10,261,865] 27,594,470 
‘COS Wetman eas SO GARE beh 4,869} 13,868,905) 16,693 7,463,809] 17,4938) 12,945,623) 34,278,337 


Norr.—For 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


52.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) arrived at and 
departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 


31, 1907-1923. 


British. 


Canadian. 


Foreign. 


Fiscal Years. 
No. 


Tons 
Register. 


No. 


Tons 
Register. 


No. 


Tons’ 
Register. 


Total 
Tonnage. 


4,319 
4,363 
4,647 
4,997 
4,614 


5, 104 
4,488 
6,356 
5,795 
5,780 


6,870 
6, 766 
7,307 
7,418 
6,949 


6,817 
7,387 
7,337 
BR ieteseato areitie, o(b,¢/s: shagse9"» 6,099 
CACO DESMO EO DOE Ee 5,511 
_ sc 6d ¢S RRO Oneee 4,526 
1b005 SOC AEE RE 4, 239 
| Loon ORE SPC . 4,869 


10,329,51 
10,405,370 
11,038, 709 


12,712,337 
13,342,929 
13,896, 353 
15,711,849 
13,931,091 


12,417,944 
16,144,873 
16,959,790 
14,054, 166 
12,320,994 
10,545,619 
10,471, 403 
13,868, 905 


30, 211 
33,202 
31,534 
30,934 
29,729 


32, 239 
30,654 
28,795 
29,247 
28,635 


29,670 
27,949 
42,624 
30, 234 
29,359 


37,900 
39,978 
34,786 
37,023 
37,388 
39,877 
36,679 
59,364 


8,540, 089 
9,654,528 
10,482, 940 
9,955, 290 
11,047,447 


11,241,915 
11,582,409 
11,717,846 
13,805,790 
15,680,534 


16,380, 146 
18, 069, 983 
20,677, 938 
17,026,121 
17,504,751 


17,372,836 
20, 290, 252 
19,890,461 
17,567, 061 
16,869, 619 
22,236, 962 
20,029, 572 
26, 423, 287 


33, 302 
40, 148 
53,545 
35,739 
35, 647 


37,644 
25, 263 
40,461 
38,677 
41,650 


40,892 
45,399 
47,303 
55,835 
48, 635 


75,411 
74,850 
70,781 
52,273 
52,827 
50,370 
61, 114 
87,199 


10,795,586 
13,504, 952 
15,418,315 
13, 201, 098 
13,195, 721 


14,430,804 
11,436,761 
17,527,670 
16,490, 443 
17,848, 748 


18,337, 062 
21,560, 215 
23,275,492 
29, 181,513 
22,168,311 


27,930,318 
29,277,419 
29,952,237 
21, 607, 821 
20, 302, 920 
21,866,049 
26, 164, 278 
32,110,991 


26,029,808 
30,025,404 
33,655,043 
31, 202, 205 
32,277,820 


34,732,172 
30,595,891 
39,575,031 
40,701,603 
44,567,991 


47,429,545 
52,973, 127 
57,849, 783 
61,919, 483 
53, 604, 153 


57,721,098 
65,712,544 
66,802,488 
53, 229,048 
49,493,533 
54,648, 630 
56, 665, 253 
72,403, 183 


'* 


Nore.—For 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380, 
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53.—British and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1919-1923. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
VersseLs ARRIVED— 
British— 
Stean. 5.7. seat te ccc doe visto ene No. 59,076 61,859 61, 187 62,646 68,413 
‘Tons registers. si.e eter eee 24,666,439] 27,711,784) 25,294,751} 27,513,247) 31,396,583 
Number ofGrew'.s-ciss sees eset 1,129,514; 1,209,243) 1,207,878 1,249,902} 1,344,423 
Sail swe. eae ee No. 13,552 13, 148 12,505 12,492 12,632 
Pons registers. ccer eee eee 2,868,481] 2,785,198} 2,790,484) 3,165,990} 3,503,280 
x Numiberoficrew..-. ss <tceee ++ si) 49,230 48,798} -. 51,958 49,517 47,697 
‘oreign— 
Steam een daee sachs Sore aera No. 701 594 680 485 1,237 
756,161 521,771 428,017 382,632] 1,235,884 
16,310 12,381 11,092 9,184 23, 269 
: 343 204 160 147 278 
Tons registertsassoccces eee een 116,790 50,099 54, 293 38, 287 104, 294 
reap ee : ee ek A 2,027 1,227 1,054 1,025 2,273 
escription of vessels— 
Stedin, SCreworacess ects cartes No. 54,465 56,922 56,095 57,753 64,074 
Steam, paddle. i pinneweec ep cee os 3,841 3, 737 4,043 3,809 4,017 
Spee sane cl pioeenete Caen ee ;, 1, a 1 ae 12s 1,569 159 
Sailiishipss.peiiegerarisceee eens otek - 
Sailisbarks-Aee aie eee eee G 2 3 2 3 i 
Sail, barkentines................. “ 1 2 4 1 - 
Sail; brigantimesis...0 sy. ose ee 2 - 3 3 - 
Salechtooners:a:c sea ae sc 10,031 9,625 8,810 8,329 7,983 
y Bet Ur loop bereceioane! boats,etc. “ 3,858 3,714 3,839 4,303 4,923 
ESSELS DEPARTED— D 
British— 
Sivcye) nanos Bere arte te seas 0 No. 56,407 59,004 59, 794 59,002 66,116 
PONS TOLISLET ED ids sateen ete 22,652,010} 26,414,821] 24,793,946} 27,418,694) 29,994,010 
Numberolerewaesccteon co ntece 1,088,012) | 1,253;483}) > 1,191,554)" 17227 953) = 1, 3158200 
Sailers cvetresyscen te eae ae No. 15, 221 12,859 11,944 12,152 12,403 
Monsimerisberan. \ a.m sec eta 2,781,176 2,660,725 2,578,804 3,029, 708 3,526,821 
* Number of crew.............-... 47,844 46,155 49,892 49,683 46,148 
oreign— 
SONI... Jasco cece vce oes eee No. 558 454 566 443 1,311 
TONS: TOLIStEL: sci sees wees cohie 543, 600 850,310 351,522 240,034 1,116,378 
INuniber of Crowes desis men 3s te 10,813 8, 624 8,697 7, 158 28,445 
Sarl  SREs TIS Oa iaree es. cette No. 266 262 152 128 2203 
TONSiTESISHER. ah ONee wae compere tee 118, 668 57,950 49,396 38,497 92, 833 
ee Ce ale Se ean Ses 2,442 1,400 731 728 1,195 
escription of vessels— 
Steam tserewisscscccmat ae wwsies No. 51,994 54,334 54,481 54,096 61,790 
Steam, paddle:.c.+..e acm sone se 3,486 3,323 4,251 3), 778 4,051 
eae sternwheelhateewn cos ce 7 i nt 1,801 1,628 15571 ile ae 
ALL ASLIDS op recinetetsrerteiteinte ere il D, - 
Sail barker zune oe os sons, ok hes O 2 6 5 2 3a 
Sail sbarkentinesi:..... cases es ae ss 1 2 1 3 2 
Sail bri gantines: aseeewwiacieet tar sé 1 - 5 3 - 
Sail, schooners........ G 11,787 9,465 8,638 8,207 7,847 


Sail,sloops, barges,canal boats, ete. “ 3,695 3,647 3,445 4,065 4,752 


Inland Shipping.—Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the 


birch-bark canoe of the American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily 
navigable boat were realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was 


in general use, giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier ~ 


traffic. The bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the migration 
of the U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the 
time, they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans of the Lachine 
canal, which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustra- 
tion of the size of these primitive craft. 


In the absence of any roads making land travel possible, the St. Lawrence — 


river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. 

The route from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places— 
from Montreal to Kingston transportation was by bateau or Durham boat, from 
Kingston to Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from: 


Queenston to Chippawa and finally, schooner again-to the destination. The charge © 


for transporting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3.00 to $3.50, 


and freight charges on other goods were proportions of the rate on this standard article. 


bo. 
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In 1809, the “Accommodation,” the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson,to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
On lake Ontario, the ‘Frontenac,’ beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly 
service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came a period of 
great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the ‘“‘Gore’’ reached lake Huron 
by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where 
previously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on 
the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from 
Buffalo to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period 
Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

The period from 1850 to the present has witnessed a general decline in inland 
shipping, owing to the competition of railways. Considerable traffic is still carried 
over water routes, however, and the transport of grain, coal and iron ore now forms 
the basis of considerable fleets of cargo boats on the Great Lakes. 


54.—Canadian and American Vessels trading on Rivers and Lakes between Canada 
and United States, exclusive of ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1919-1923. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Vessets ARRIVED— ‘ 
Canadian— 
Steam and motor............... No. 11,774 11,587 12,420 10,110 20,341 
Be LOUS LOPISLET: sasha selectins 6,664, 144 5,883,911 7,884, 184 6, 283,053 8,936,612 
Number of crew..............08- 207,523 235,405 288,117 276,557 350,377 
[SST EA Re rege away alate etry No. 1,087 967 1, 298 712 940 
Monssregistersene. sek cen tees 416,124 269,908 404, 180 181,534 340,837 
Number of Crews .ac<.6 aces eines. anion 3,653 4,917 3,086 4,164 
American— 
Steamiand motors... 2.02 o:es ess No. 16,325 16,499 14,089 20,792 Jonete 
PONS TOSIStEL oe Me leericc teens 6,708,059] 5,611,030 6,059,357| 7,546,477) 9,144,512 
Number of crew.g..2.. 55 sleckie se 180, 420 191,569 169, 904 198, 725 258,045 
Str Eee Ry aa fee sc Mien SEY No. 2,034 1,147 1,550 1,025 1,305 
phonsrrepyster silane he 521,317 319,415 480, 733 348,158 442,487 
Number of crew..............0.- 6,589 3,912 6,366 3,878 5, 222 
Description of vessels— 
Steam and motor, screw.......... No. 26, 992 26, 664 25,118 29,741 52, 288 
Steam and motor, paddle........ % 1,031 1,384 1,359 1,140 1,349 
Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 76 38 32 21 76 
Atl GCHOONETBscsiceie. sb nl oen ets a 729 642 809 251 192 
Darl SlOOPSs etek Satoh Senco ee 17 11 13 33 40 
Daal Dares As als, .cai witiais/eefs tteotey> ce b 2,375 1,461 2,026 1,453 2,013 
VesseLs DrpaARTED— 
Canadian— 
Steam and Motors. sovaccesdaerc No. 11,896 11,847 12,384 10, 292 20.388 
GAS TOPISUCT SC oe sim oo fon aca « cad ats 6,320, 430 5,976, 120 8,046, 127 6,533, 006 9,329,150 
Number of Crew...0..<..beecce ss 217,673 236, 263 261,338 240, 272 351,440 
Bat Aast ee ni Poke telecine No. 1,151 993 1,285 636 1,002 
MONS FOSTSUOIT 0 siars «a's Barenrom een 407,835 305,046 391,987 170,777 352,879 
Wumber of crew.........0.0.0008 5,009 3,963 5, 186 3,065 4,223 
American— 
Steam and motor 16,160 16, 249 15,140 20,819 33,503 
Tons register 6,385, 048 5,532,881 5,947,482 7,653,349 9,124,909 
Number of crew 178,345 184, 109 169,675 199,306 255,464 
2) gee haere Sane aD ne pea a 7 2,622 1,579 1,967 1,308 1,526 
Rone TOCINLOT suc sjelooe a slateraels 544, 698 350, 468 517,851 854, 429 453,460 
RNG OL CLOW success ciciocntele 7,610 5,150 6,398 4,320 4,820 
Description of vessels— 
Steam and motor, screw......... No. 26,983 26,672 26,384 29,914 52,549 
Steam and motor, paddle........ os 1,027 1,386 1,097 1,180 1,329 
Steam and motor, sternwheel.:.. “ 46 38 43 17 13 
IN BCROONCTS.. o sire ccs accede cs ee 716 677 536 264 197 
Sail, sloops......... BE hr cae ae f 22 10 16 37 46 


RSP PDATZOR. «78 .uiis. Noein aicva.012)</eisi0.s < 3,035 1,885 2,700 1,643 2,285 


t 
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55.—Statement showing by Provinces the total number and tonnage of all Vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1923. 


Sea-going. Coastwise. 
Provinces. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 

sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
INO Vial SCOULA tt can es aetelars erate ie alols 4,879] 3,358,324] 5,242) 3,732,671/20,491) 3,481, 953/20, 152) 3,199,015 
Prince Edward Island............. il 44, 841 86 61,928} 1,621 226,224) 1,607 206,128 
IN@wBTUns WACK. <a eprcet sierucesrh 3,464] 1,434,413} 3,104} 1,375,563] 3,601} 672,657) 3,616} 709,022 
Quebec. Ae Us hock es ana ae 1,324] 5,011,559} 1,223) 4,227,056}10, 256) 7, 254, 263/10, 533] 8, 249,347 
Ontario gsc. oubtekec aca aetih eee 1 1,497 1 1,497)15, 237/12, 111, 212)12, 661)10, 480, 026 

Mani GOD a sc charcre isiecettl- ce cits eehtin 1 1,498 1 1,498 = ie = S 
British Columbians cecsecncnes- 9,716| 7,243,751] 9,936] 7,782, 241/31, 112/12, 374, 420/31, 225/11, 766, 807 
WON wn epritylat re pinacceon eta ay sateke = = - - 242 119,312] 239 119, 692 
Potala: hehe rin cei ae 19, 462/17, 095, 883/19, 593|17, 182, 454/82, 560/36, 240, 041/80, 033/34, 730, 037 

Rivers and Lakes. Total. 
Provinces. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 

sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
WovaiSCOula: cacesh eee errno ne - - - -— | 25,370] 6,840,277) 25,394] 6,931,686 
Prince Edward Island......... ~ - - - 1,698 271,065 1,693 268, 056 
New Bruns WAG: semis: <i. cor - = = - 7,065} 2,107,070 6,720] 2,084,585 
Quebeerenchit ce miasinoe acaaeee 3,952] 2,136,696} 4,485} 2,391,478) 15,532)14,402,518] 16, 241/14, 867, 881 
Ontario ss Waves oleate oe 51, 872}16, 680, 027/51, 801/16, 824,904) 67,110}28,792,786| 64,463)27, 306,427 
Manitobaigsenstve, setae ekeieress - - -—|° ~ 1 1,498 1 1,498 
BritishiColum bias, ochre se 24 254 23 251) 40,852/19,618,425} 41,184/19, 549,299 
Virkonyas. 4 ROS Me 2s Oe sae 110 47,471) 110 43,765 352} 166,788 349] 163,457 
Total rretscccscenoe Oe Pee fees 56, 419/19, 260,398] 157, 980/72, 200,372) 156,045/71,172,889 


56.— Vessels built and registered in Canada and Vessels sold to other Countries, 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1923. 


Built. Registered. Sold to other Countries. 
Fiscal Years. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. }) Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
$ 

140] OM Ba reerncts tretn eee Renee Crests Bcc 240 21,956 | 327 35, 156 5 4,490 66,468 
EGO 2c raticle citekertarereints aeasisirtioks erretaas 260 28,288 316 84, 236 27 11,360 235, 865 
O08 can ee oiie ad Peers se ale erent dtsle arene 295 30, 856 312 41,405 21 11,172 220, 602 
L004 cok Awe cnens sete tsar 214 28,397 243 33, 192 11 7,208 87,115 
LG OBS a occa lecaves rake Revete ake: takers sede terete ase 248 21, 865 335 27,583 21 3,696 100,363 
1906s crteceate Hotes ocate ole bie asttece deceit 323 18,724 | .420 37,639 45 9,487 187,725 
229 33;200 | 257 81,635 17 3, 855 68, 190 
361 49,928 357 78,144 28 4,515 132,900 
303 29,023 | 277 32,599 16 3,644 98, 643 
264 24,059 220 33,383 14 5,047 133, 800 
247 PPA |i PBLE 50,006 at 5, 885 201,526, 
326 31,065 802 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
324 24,325 | 328 30,225 | + 20 7,976 610, 650 
289 46,887 | 230 46,909 27 8,258 169,618 
224 45,721 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
167 13,497 | 325 102,239 21 4,529 192,575 
184 28,638 | 334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
216 53,912 | 336 70,350 63 25, 252 5,330, 850 
277 104,444 | 327 102,883 85 48,965 | 14,612,338 
352 164,074 | 459 237,022 68 53,407 | 17,819,477 
220 95,888 | 323 188,915 69 84,623 8,456,573 
143 78,409 | 228 131,732 35 25,462 3,399, 450 
154 14,868 | 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 


_ , Nore.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p.383. For information regarding the shipbuilding 
industry in Canada, see pages 437-439 of the present volume. 
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57.—Number and net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, calendar years 1913-1922. 


Bee ae 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 
P. E. Island...... 149 10,071} 149 10,029} 158 11,518} 155 10,652) 157 10,955 
Nova Scotia..... 2,106} 138,107] 2,098) 135,053) 2,087} 125,567) 2,064) 123,058) 2,010} 119,805 
New Brunswick..; 1,031 60,020} 1,052 55,522) 1,068 56,219} 1,074 49,817) 1,074 49, 883 
Quebecor srs. tssiecn 1,628} 247,225) 1,663) 259,143] 1,590) 267,897) 1,452) 273,770) 1,391] 283,942 
Oubariotwnese sa 2,012 279,642} 2,100} 314,660) 2,111 812,971) 2,116 328, 531} 2,079 311, 283 
Manitoba........ 93 5,545} 103 7,999 84 7,480 95 8,953 90 9, 834 
Saskatchewan.... 5 356 5 529 5 530 5 530 5 530 
British Columbia} 1,506] 153,059] 1,591] 147,192] 1,643) 144,835) 1,687) 145,525) 1,734} 183,002 
Yukon Territory. 15 2,940 ll 2,295 11 2,295 11 2,295 10 2, 204 
Motake csc: 8,545 896,965 8,772] 932,422] 8,757] 929,312] 8,659! 943,131) 8,559! 971,438 

Soda bey 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 
eis islandeess. . al S 10,805} 158 10,726} 143 9,993) 137 9,560} 138 9,615 
Nova Scotia..... 1,948 124,517) 1,965 158,100) 1,709 152,130} 1,550 153,461) 1,523 146,329 
New Brunswick..| 1,048 49,483] 1,018 42,050} 917 38,634] 859 40,456) 866 39,107 
@uehecs.lahewnn 1,318} 275,235) 1,340) 342,424) 1,321) 409,442) 1,252) 449,817) 1,693) 316,524 
ONTATIO Gee 4.01: 2,064} 312,865} 1,986} 320,065] 1,793] 313,875) 1,681] 306,944] 1,314) 459,207 
Manitoba........ 96 9,791 89 9,160 83 9,119 86 9,599 6 486 
Saskatchewan...) 5 529] 529] 4 SOS Wy |e welaarbe th a 813 
British Columbia} 1,928 231,513} 2,006 207,708} 1,930 217,481] 1,908) 252,876) 2,006 259, 103 
Yukon Territory. 8 2,040 6 at 133 4 813 4 813): 91 10,340 
otal (eck: 8,568! 1,016,778] 8,573| 1,091,895! 7,904! 1,151,880) 7,482! 1,223,973! 7,641! 1,241,524 


Notre.—The results of the census of registered vessels made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recorded on January 1, 1919, only 5,849 vessels of 893,865 tons, in comparison with the 8,568 vessels of 
1,016,778 tons shown above. Further details may be found in the Census of Registered Vessels in Canada, 
1918. 


The Department of Marine and Fisheries.—Administration of the general 
shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries. Its more important functions include: (1) administration of the Canada 
Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to marine 
transportation; (2) pilotage; (3) the construction and maintenance of lighthouses, 
lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, piers, wharves and 
breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; (6) sick and distressed 
seamen, and the establishment, regulation and management of marine and seamen’s 
hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) inquiries into the causes of shipwrecks 
and casualties and the collection of wreck statistics; (9) the inspection of steam- 
boats; (10) the construction and maintenance of the St. Lawrence River ship 
eanal and (11) the maintenance of winter communication between Prince Edward 
Island and the mainland. The net revenue of the Department for the fiscal years 
ended March 31, 1922 and 1923, was $701,497 and $574,567 respectively, and the 
expenditure for the same periods was $20,419,883 and $18,156,182, as compared 
with $26,038,902 in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921. 
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58.—Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1918-1923. 


Heads of Revenue. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Harbours, piers and wharves............ 95,259 76, 760 71,210 | 106,047 79,492 93,355 
Earnings of Dominion steamers.......... 9,581 13,621 13,181 4,051 269 854 
Deeayved pilots tunde-e sseteenene tee 5,316 5,605 5,304 7,281 8,417 10,619 
Steamboat inspection fund............... 1,589 1,486 3,049 73,306 | 117,819 125,731 
Steamboat engineers’ fees..............+- 1, 204 1, 288 1,545 - - - 
Sickpmariners: dundee eee cen eee: 63, 636 69, 244 46,314 - - - 
Examination, masters and mates........ 4,486 3,274 3,863 4,232 3, 269 3,998 
Casual revenue, sundries,................ 46,225 | 224,547 112, 965 123,895 Logit 78, 432 
St. John pilotage dues.............02.-s - - 25,892 43,197 55,485 
St. John superannuation................. - - - 6,841 6,658 
Halifax pilotage dues3..............060- - 


47,447 60,486 62, 205 
Halifax pilots’ general ACCOUNtsA Aeros - - 
Halifax pilots’ pension fund.............. 


ey est 


Halifax superannuation.................. - - - 4,113 3,110 
Sydney pilotage fund..................-- - - - = 44,965 
Sydney superannuation...............0.. - - - - 6,745 
Radio revenue. sceuien seer cleans he ela - - - - 38, 925 
Fines and forfeitures..... Pe iets sant - - - = 2,247 
WAdicenses fees: 5c... means cane - - - - - 16,217 
British Columbia, pilotage revenue...... - - 84,521 - - 
Miseellancousciacm ane hice eevlnenis meen 1,516 954 ENS) 2,939 3,867 9, 225 
Capital accotnt te. sc oe ee eee eee - - - - - “22,766 
Total revenue.................. 228,812 | 396,779 | 303,002 | 396,617 | 701,497 574,567 


59.—_Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1918-1923. 
| 


Heads of Expenditure. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Ocean and River Service— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boilers for SS. “‘Montealm’’........... - - 37,750 - - - 
Life-saving serv 1CO {SoS aR ee eS - = - 59,685 66, 325 60, 690 
Motor patrol i IOV BUC. yen acta eee = = - 69,121 1 1 
Repairing the ‘‘Aranmore’’............ hele - - 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers...| 1,108, 539 1,193, 371 1,447, 842 1,799,421} 1,510,159) 1,367,420 
Two steamers for Maritime Provinces. 102, 656 - - - 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 42,500 35,000 35, 000 35, 00C 35,000 35,000 
Allowance to relatives of crew of the 
‘Sam Dton sete nae ote ere eee = = = = - 30,500 
Boat to replace ‘‘Lambton’’.... a = = = = - 80,000 
Examination, masters and mates ae - Lc - - - 18,308 
Other items of expenditure............ 41,635 33, 822 37,910 42,171 72,905 35, 689 
Wotal.c soe hte ARE 1,192,674| 1,364,849] 1,558,592] 2,081,615] 1,684,389] 1,627,607 
Lighthouse and Coast Service— : 
Agencies and contingencies............ 165, 967 171,270 177, 146 188,475 190,953 190,419 
Administration of pilotage............. 52,068 91,077 103,913 120,040 92,128 109, 004 


Salaries and allowances tolightkeepers| 464,091 519,103] 599,979 644, 768 649, 299 649, 856 
Maintenanceand repairs to lighthouses, 


COLON hee ee En Ae 700,707) 668,050} 751,953) 786,389} 794,954) 790,894 . 
Construction of lighthouses, ete........ 357,543] 349,291] 357,853] 398,146} 399,982) 397,483 
Breaking Ofice kaa. ao acetone eae 25,141 39,515 40, 000 40,000 56,000}. 40,000 
Motor patrol in Bi Cire. necro: - = = = 5,879}_ x 
Simnalisermceswi roe oer oeene 53,254 54, 236 59,840 68,735 74,848 86, 068 
Other items of expenditure............ 41,538 18,705 29,321 16,565 16, 723 42,811 

Total nner one eee eet 1,860,309] 1,911,247) 2,120,005] 2,263,118) 2,280,766/ 2,306,485 
Public Works, chargeable to Capital— 
Ship Channel, river St. Lawrence...... 656,422 425, 333 484, 186 507, 212 567,371 658, 934 
Dredging plant, river St. Lawrence, 

Montreal to Father Point........... 94,537 70,913 65,964 - = 
Shipbuilding: roma yeh Ate & - — |33,014,390/19, 994, 514 5,592, 703 - 
Award, estate D. J. McCarthy........ = - 228 - - 
Allowance to Mrs. I. Pinard........... - = = ce = 
Six-salt-water tuss~ tance ..che ene - 46,528 = = = = 
New icebreakerieicmcmc cote es cat een - = - 972) 457,657 - 
Sorel‘shipyardas sess ee eee - - - 100, 414 47,248 89,822 
Sea-going dredge....... - - - - - 89,855 
Self-propelling barge.. - - - - - 226,469 — 

Total 300.5 ssw oop ttieta oder 750,959! 542,774'33, 567, 768'20,603,112' 6,664,979! 1,064,580 


1 Now under Lighthouse and Coast Service. 
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59.—Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1918-1923— 


concluded. 
Heads of Expenditure. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 
Scientific Institutions— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Meteorological Service— 

ROGAN CMR eee en oe ene 193,237| 188,188} 200,734] 288,592) 251,890) 251,583 

Compassionate allowance to dependants 
Oli soas OUNCOC. a ee nee canes - 61,500 - - - - 

Honorarium to T. J. Rowan............. - 350 - - - = 
Marinevhospitals, ©t@i.. ¢s.,¢.cce4s2s00 es 53, 169 74,291 48 , 562 ~ - - 
Steamboat inspection. ............:.0c0- 70,381 72,874 82,633 97,704 103,670 110, 458 
Naval Senyicots Niet cree nnccro cette - - - - - 699,325 
Departmental salaries..................- 211, 148 212,390 222,399 231,810} 268,380] 385,249 
C Ondine oneves rece le cavarsete ies vou 29,621 30, 762 36, 140 58,671 48,713 66,917 
TEXTE) Rees Gr ot ce IGE OIL Te ST aE - - 461,512 234,448 270,221 177,355 
Grenier sepia wate ire on oda taren th soos - - 2,825 3,264 2,507 4,906 
Peeelpurcnase we eee ose mee - - - 189,920 - - 
ClaSsITeA LON ATTEALS:ae ness ccclecut-toceen - - - 65,998 35, 783 1,200 
HVOHITCII CN UAC Ea vereccan cote chins tee - - - 850 - = 
Superannuation No. 4..............0000- - - - - 11,050 8,354 
Exchequer Court Awards............... - - - - 83, 143 - 
Governor-General’s warrants............ - - - ~ 70,838 - 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... - - - — | 2,303,000} 1,802,000 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... - - - - 14, 600 284, 200 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ - - - - | 1,581,000} 2,289,000 
Hmperial Government.< cs vs0c0 ees deese - - - - 13, 008 430,043 
Victoria, B.C., shipowners.............. - - - - 39, 746 5,157 
VOI OMT Iza OU eae aier ocean airline oie - - - - | 4,609,321 - 
@onsolidated revenue.......c5:.necce. se) - - - - 83,143} 1,501,273 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen............ ~ - - - = 140,489 

Total expenditure............. 4,361,498! 4,459, 165|38,301, 080126, 038,902] 20,419,883! 13,156,182 


60.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1923. 


Years. Revenue. Hapenil: Years. Revenue. aah eats Years. Revenue. ies 
$ $ $ $ --$ $ 
BROS ceeds MU SLs eee Ol los temmererte 102,238 | 917,557 || 1906....... 139,475 | 5,066,253 
AUIS eee 75, 351 360,900 |} 1888....... 99, 920 883,251 || 19072. ...... 106,260 | 3,637,600 
MISO ns care ce css 71,490 367,189 || 1889....... 99,940 {1,023,801 
RS Wlasare cisvsic.e!aiers 70,254 | 389,587 1908Fmie sen 177,591 | 5,374, 774 
1890S e033 115,507 807,417 || 1909....... 169,502 | 5,498,531 
PS Oo te .cy ack 79,324 518,958 || 1891....... 104, 248 885,410 |} 1910....... 156,957 | 4,692,771 
MSRP isciclsats sss 114, 756 706,818 || 1892....... 106, 582 SOL) 427 ISL. a. ee 154,492 | 4,197,420 
LLY a ae ae 108,350 S4a, COT WI S982e ve cre 107,390 898,720 || 1912....... 185,579 | 4,911,141 
DBDs ch oy pA 91,285 844,586 |} 1894....... 165,870 905, 654 
EV GURSs see eae 107,984 | 970,146 LOIS" Sees 185,725 | 5,213,223 
1805 ene 99,557 | 895,828 |] 1914....... 217,034 | 5,828,027 
MOS sicieys)cs0i4. ti 105,907 820,054 |} 1896....... 103,012 793,684. || 1915.25... 0. 795, 5502} 6,202,908 
MR Sener cts), 100,850 786,156 || 1897....... 111, 009 867,773 || 1916....... 461,457 | 5,621,611 
Ny: ea Ce 84,144 755,359 |] 1898.......] 120,602 856,192 ||. 1917....... 574,498 | 4,768, 784 
Pee on aac 91,942 TeoTOo La Loe Gare ciao 126,528 |1,102, 602 ; 
BOB... | LOS, c04 ZOLa iol LOLS taser 228,812 | 4,361,498 
F OOO <e aeters 130, 229 982,562 || 1919....... 396,779 | 4,459, 165 
LS es LOOMIS evi cay coal pho Olam scan 144,919 |1,029,925 || 1920....... 303,002 |38,301,080 
Lhe SE ge 104,383 $25,011) 190205... 148,607 |1,501,619 |} 1921....... 396,617 126,038,902 
i ae 118, 080 927, 242) (1903. <2: 139,876 {1,671,495 || 1922....... 701,497 |20, 419,883 
hh 101,268 }1,129,901 || 1904....... 128,507 |2,150,940 |} 1928....... 574,567 |13, 156, 182 
BESO re on 91,885 980,121 || 1905....... 121,815 14, 747, 723 
1 Nine months. 2 Includes $493,000, sale of steamer ‘‘Harl Grey,’’ sold to Russian Government. 


Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Marine and Fisheries Department, comprises 
the Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal 
ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards to be required of all 
vessels coming under its jurisdiction, which must be attained by all ships given 
Official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Besides, the 
Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 
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A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923, follows. 


61._Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923. 


Number of Vessels Inspected. 


Vessels regis- | Vessels regis- ue ate 

Divisions. a =e omnes ; fered .onemned Inspected. 
’ No Teneee: No fo No. Dee 
1S CY bith a io ARG APR SRR Gt yoo bric aeee Rods rote 156) 163,775 9 22,787 17 2,006 
SUIOLIN 5 core sscleteya cies toke datie sie stoi tare ss. meeteicle misters 104 56,171 3 11,505 72| 102,908 
QUEDEG Ii jn olen ee eae eke ioinioteerare sic ia ae eee 65 39,954 1 348 22 2,197 
FoX0) 2) ee Rene eet at erin tien Het Sen een ON TIC ACO 103 43,169 1 150 32 1, 269 
Montreal gens Ome cit ives ceictans aera cise et ciet eer 166} 265,761 1 2,990) 93 26,501 
Mansstonanduloronto. nn. vaas eee tee ae eee ae 330} 260,979 43 83, 940 PA 8,215 
Collingwood Br te.c concer Oe oe roe 96 19,096 1 1,757 13], .. 1,529 
Pon tiArt nun accenaccc tree oe ere ieee olen aera ier ears 84 21,609 - - 54 4,146 
PdmMontonneseaatraiac ot wee anise cae vetoes oe aaa ras 50 7,792 = - 27 3,404 
Vian OOUVierise acer ne ooo aR ee ee eee er ZR 161, 206 6 . 41,733 37 22,197 
VLC COLE sictelatesercistars ay ip piateteedest Restore edhurs Brclei gravee REISS 123 98,998 24) 109,635 13 3,513 
otal..........s00ssseeeseeeeeseesseeeeese.{ 15514] 1,138,510] 89]. 224,845] 401] 177,885 


Number of Ves-|Number of Ves-) 1 mpber of Ves- 


Divisions wel bist $0) gelegdde os Tot broken 
in commission. register. 

Bed ebatieux sates tere lets carers s (e cteee area te arene Meter erie iaterae eine 182 1 2 
Sty John te Meee Et aeetac aerate cera ene ose 179 1 2 
Qe ect Moen eee Neate tins every ste cee eee 88 3 1 
Sorel sien Pee hehe, eae seine ie ates kee 136 1 7 
Montreal vareeh oats temo ince tel torarettrasiy 9 cos atten eee oF 260 5 3 
Kangstoniand Doronton sate oreo eons 394 9 10 
Collingwoodwe Fs S.. Teen ea etn ae he 110 4 3 
PorteArbhurtaaseenaa.cmiacneette AS pane 138 1 2 
Ha mionton yh ve ave cai see ere ete eo rat ee SER 77 2 2 
VanGouvens:.2477 auiistcat nen oa a ee 280 8 - 
Wicboriat Ga. sprees ha bes eee cae seed aes eee 160 4 2 

Rotalachc sens Thnloe ceo raey, ae 2,004 39 38 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $110,978, 
and those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,327, giving a 
combined total revenue collected by inspectors of $112,305. 

Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 62 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1922, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S. 1906, c. 113, ss. 141-148). 


pre 
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62.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-1922. 
Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 

Years. Shipped. |Discharged. Years. Shipped. |Discharged. 

DDOR Sscealelorulrs teas isthe, one 18,013 11,542 22,797 14,319 
TOES AAR teehee ae ean 20, 502 Ti 573 20, 902 16,689 
PUTO seer meen eats stave Aiea wie ate 16, 735 11,069 16,998 14,145 
OD Me ee cde: Sparen oan SS 13, 748 11,301 16,516 12,930 
POI ps cree staid cron ae sycieic at siete ee 13,708 11, 290 18, 208 13, 649 
SOLS raeecs ce Esa kek 16,975 13,749 22,569 19,719 
ES ee Aachen eat lees aiaje 18,987 14,989 18, 444 17, 103 
25, 689 24,558 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 63, supplied by the De- 
partment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in Canadian waters and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casual- 
ties of previous years. 


638.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1900, for the years ended June 30, 
1961-1917, and for the calendar years 1918-1922. 


Cas- : . Cas- i 
Net Lives] Stated Net Lives} Stated 
Years. val tonnage. | lost. | damages. Years. ual- tonnage. | lost. | damages. 
ies. ties 

No. Tons. No. $ No. Tons. No. $ 
1870-1900....... 9,670) 3,577,367] 5,096} 61,525,760 || 1913......... 275| 270,905} 160} 1,963,870 
HOLE is re aeey 136 47,181 126 Q8bp 782) VGI4 seen 255 210, 368) 1,083! 4,983,775 
La ere 222 105, 814 132 Seb OG LOL Ory ces aes, 280 214, 036 70 1,459,012 
OOS 8 neics%s Sores ats 237 162, 297 32 409,991 || 1916......... 308 242,996 67 1,377, 442 
HOAs: ty hs See esc 192 81, 143 0) 489,699 || 1917......... 239! 715,384] 152] 4,850, 1452 
LUISA ee a 178 79,588 15 G2LUS26T ALOU Sa wae eee 226] 312,928] 4023) 1,818,895 
MOOG RIS. He orale Sts 220 139,586 149 5T35A20 M9194 co sae 240 205,720 100 1, 808, 690 
OVE oie <ixle sive o,° 317 131,441 55 672,466 || 1920......... 227 222,928 28 1, 648, 825 
BUOShas. sree. 307 120, 269 84) 27390) 8900) 1921. eds 260 588,503 38 1, 809,328 
OOS S lsiae vast 343 189,906 24 A DST, 9663) T9228 a sie 277 604, 423 27 451,312 
EO eas. cie'c cjas ce SZ eee 2 o0ol LOL 1.5695 S80 1923. eee 376| 480,713 50| 3,184,749 
BONE sc oS. Meee 271 122,619 48 942,093 
2 ae 293] 269,569 69) 1,058,768: || otal, 2...... 15,670} 9,307,249] 8,057} 96,853, 642 


Nore.—For details for the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. “ 
1 Includes 1,042 lives lost in the ‘‘Empress of Ireland”’ disaster. 2? Excluding damage to cargo estimated 
at $4,310,350. % Includes 328 lives lost in the ‘‘Princess Sophia’”’ disaster. 


64.—\Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1913-1923. 

Description. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 4 No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
GLEE 8g eae rn aes aoe 1,393] 1,461) 1,521] 1,555) 1,560} 1,575) 1,577) 1,578) 1,598} 1,602] 1,596 
MET SENDS 55.5) oror ais das ofc’ % 010 re 12 12 12 12 12 9 9 10 9 9 
BE NUOAUS. -tst ste see ec ds ae 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 - - - 
Macht keepers.......000+seess: 1,020} 1,040}'1,066} 1,099) 1,126) 1,128} 1,122} 1,120) 1,180) 1,118] 1,105 
Fog whistles... gM 14 13 11 11 11 11 10 9 8 8 8 
EAT SR evs vic nite 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 
BPI DHONGS. oie). 55 cic nic swiaceldele orf 89 98 105 110 113 124 128 131 134 135) alS8 
BPI S cola te cm ece ste. 26 26 29 31 32 30 29 32 33 35 36 
Etand fog horns........<<-.s«.- 145 150 148 151 156 154 156 149 148 148 148 
miend tor bells.......+..+:+0« +: 3 3 3 3 3 5 5 4 4 4 4 
Gas and whistling buoys....... 299 319 336 327 330 334 839 336 343 345 349 
Whistling buoys..............- 29 30 31 31 32 32 31 31 30 29 30 
TD UOTS. soe cece vcetese 71 82 86 89 87 87 86 89 90 90 92 
Submarine bells............... 10 13 21 22 22 18 15 12 ll ib 7 
Pog guns and bombs........... 9 9 9 8 8 8 6 7 7 7 7 
oe LET a aa or 11 12 10 Uf 5 3 3 1 1 1 - 
Fog alarm stations............. 12 11 12 13 a3 13 12 13 13 13 12 


_ Norr.—Besides the foregoing, in 1923 there were 50 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins, 5,109 
unlighted buoys and 419 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons. 
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Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing the 
need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export 
trade but also as a means of assisting our national railways and of providing employ- 
ment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 
steel cargo vessels of 6 different types. These vessels were intended primarily 
to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well as 
to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s 
farms, forests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dec. 31, 
1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were made to the 
fleet in following years until the total fleet, as at December 31, 1923, numbered 
60 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 362,844. In regard to ownership and 
operation, a separate company was organized for each vessel, and the capital 
stock of each is owned by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited. 
Under an operating agreement with each of these companies, the Canadian Govern-— 
ment Merchant Marine, Limited, operates all the steamers and keeps a separate 
account for each company. Promissory notes have been given to the Minister of 
Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital stock of each vessel, with interest 
payable at 54 p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233 (without 
provision for interest charges), was shown for the year ended December 31, 1920. 
The three subsequent years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the 
shipping industry, and annual deficits of $9,116,144, $9,649,479 and $9,368,670 
are shown for 1921, 1922 and 1923 respectively. As a result, the Board of Directors 
has proposed further reductions in the number of vessels (only the larger, speedier,. 
and specialized ships to be retained), the reduction of capital cost (about $72,000,000) 
to what may be considered present replacement value (about $18,000,000), and that 
interest due the government be payable for each year only if earned after allowing 
' for depreciation, such remission of interest to be applicable for a period of five years. 
While the financial showing of the venture is an unsatisfactory one, the directors, 
in their last annual report, point out in explanation the falling off in cargo tonnage 
available, and particularly on homeward voyages, and the lower earnings from the 
carriage of lower-priced commodities. It is also noted that much traffic which 
would otherwise have undoubtedly been handled through private channels was 
passed on to the government-owned railways. 

During 1923 a total of 227 voyages were made, the majority being to the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent, to the West Indies, Newfoundland, Aus- | 
tralia, California and the Orient. On December 31, 1923, 32 vessels were employed 
on the more important trade routes, 6 in coastwise trade, 7 on the Great Lakes as 
grain carriers, while 15 were laid up in various ports in Canada. 

Offices of the company outside of Canada are located in London, in the West | 
Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand and in Newfoundland, while agencies give — 
the company representation in all the principal shipping centres of the world. 


X.—TELEGRAPHS. 


Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1847 between Toronto, Hamilton, 
‘St. Catharines and Niagara. In the same year the Montreal Telegraph Co. was , 
organized, and a line built from Quebec to Montreal and Toronto. At the close of © 
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the year, the Montreal Telegraph Co., having absorbed the original one, had 540 
miles of wire in use, 9 offices, 835 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. 


' Equipment of very high quality was used by the early companies. 


| 
| 
| 


Development of new companies was rapid, new lines radiating from Montreal 
in all directions. The Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., with a line from Quebec to 
Buffalo, offered considerable opposition to the Montreal Co., and spon a combination 
of the two with the Great North Western Telegraph Co. wasformed. This company 
controlled telegraph service in Canada until the building of the C.P.R. While 
private companies extended their service to meet the requirements of the more 
densely populated areas of the country, the Canadian Government, through its 
Public Works Department, built and is still operating lines in many eohen districts, 
principally outlying communities. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 


companies. The. Government system includes, besides the lines originally con- 


structed by the Government, those previously owned by the Great North Western 
Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co. and the National Transcontinental Railway. The system is now 
operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North Western 
Telegraph Co.). 

The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvant- 
ages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and despatch of market and 
press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 


figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs in 1921, 1922 and 1923 follows. 


65.—_Summary Statistics of all Canadian Telegraphs for calendar years 1921-1923. 


Year ended Dee. 31. 
Items. - 
1921. 1922. 1923. 
BOSSE OVOTIUG Hs, ialore wins totes sine Seistoye a's viet cpeciele onjeie Oo wtae eave $ 11,310,989] 11,018,762) 11,417,284 
BCE A DINE EXPONSOSSh..4 hoes 5 veel cine deladlt weidecion sh AI areoenies $ 9,734,299] 9,846,425 9,931,845 
BENE ODETAbINg REVENUG: tases wiser colicr cen bean se baegeaias $ 1,576,690} 1,172,337) 1,485,439 
MMM Milean6, <5. a. ngur ons i rcnse chy crayetice actos Miles 52, 784 53,096 53,383 
BREMEN S CO Tras 55:2 How Male aocting da dociuikese aslo oe ANG kane i 250, 802 262,343 270,782 
REO N SOS e re Aa aia lerinc 8 SA rates Anasstelctoshattawons annie wise eo eet No. 7,818 8,500 7,565 
Number DEOL COR Se tis eleha stole tlete Sa clas antec nyoeictae ole oars ald one ff 4,901 4,762 4,930: 
VSR ESF Spel Bans Ngan ae ge bc a a re ee 15,018,993) 15,271,410] 16,150,106 
“Hc ESTAR ASA aa a Sa Se eR reg iene haribe aged oh! 1,154,787} 1,182,053 1,302,224 


mmount of Money,transferred........,..00ccscccesecsccccacsces $ 5,150,916} 4,404,407) 5,326,352 


Table 66 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of the 
Various companies for the years 1920 to 1923. 
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66.—Telegraph Statistics of Chartered Companies for the calendar years 1920-1923. 


Miles Ofy|iMiloa sot? Umbes «ime 


Companies. Years F of of 

Ine, wire. | messages.! | offices. 
1920 19, 687 72,126 7,340,585 1,576 
Canadian National Telegraph Co............+2:++++- 1921 20,361 81, 266 8,059, 150 1,618 
(formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.) 1922 20,389 89,539 | 8,394,724 1,566 
1923 20,389 92,545 9,290,916 1,709 
1920 14,412 121,002 6, 290, 0743 1,587 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co............+.-seeee+ 1921 14,419 122,414 | 5,823,3033 1,559 
1922 14,472 125,331 5, 169, 2653 1,456 
1923 14,675 128,008 5,138,8502 1,457 
1920 3,638 16,789 757,067 225 
Western Winton se tetee ieee ce rete tie nine asin ears es eoatc 1921 3,639 16, 694 831,096 225 
1922 3,631 16, 666 696,375 196 
1923 3, 638 18,593 693,108 189 
/ 1920 341 1, 694 142,538 29 
Timiskaming and, Northern Ontario Commission. . 1921 341 1, 694 171,313 30 
. 1922 332 1,683 153, 540 29 
1923 332 1,683 166,874 31 
Algoma Central Railway 4...........00+eseeeeeeeces 1920 334 729 - 8 
1921 335 768 = 8 
Algoma Eastern Railway 4..........0+0eeseeeee eee 1920 87 174 - 4 
1921 86 344 = 4 
19202 2,817 14, 204 281,428 152 
Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co...........-.+.-+: 1921 2,817 14, 186 223,539 150 
1922 2,817 14,185 157,739 150 
1923 2,817 14,185 190,426 136 
1920 44 547 105, 233 24 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd........... 1921 44 547 89,981 22 
1922 - 547 83,077 : 21 
1923 - 515 75,140 21 
1921} 11,207] 14,001 L 1,248 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service........... 1922 11,455 14,392 548,181 1,298 
1923 11,532 15,253 519,561 1,342 


1Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 65 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. 

2 Statistics of lines in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick not included. 

3 Not including press messages. ; 

4 These are telephone lines and are used for both despatching and commercial business. 

5 Includes, in the total in Table 65, offices of wireless and cable companies. 


Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have a terminus in Canada— 
five of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
their use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English 
and American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New 
Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and is owned by a partnership of the 
Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. 

Marconi Wireless.—Since the transmission of the first transatlantic wireless 
message in 1901 and the organization in Canada of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co. in 1903, communication has been established between many stations throughout 
the country and with the outside world. Plans are at present under way for @ 
wireless route which will encircle the world by means of stations in Canada and 
other parts of the Empire. 

Radiotelegraph Stations.—Table 67 shows the name, situation and range 
in nautical miles of the radiotelegraph stations in Canada and N ewfoundland. 
The stations are divided broadly into government-owned and licensed commercial 
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stations. Of the government-owned, a distinction is shown in Table 67 between 
those operated by the Government and those operated under contract by the 
' Marconi company. Commercial stations are subdivided into private and public. 


Table 68 gives the names of Canadian Government steamers that are equipped 
with radiotelegraph apparatus, with the range in miles for each steamer. <A trans- 
atlantic commercial wireless service is carried on by the Glace Bay, N.S., station, 
which works with Ongar, Essex, England, wireless rates per word being slightly 
less than those by cable. 


Table 69 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the government stations of the east and west coasts and of the 
Great Lakes. For the year 1923-24, the total number of messages was 262,657, 
as compared with 267,849 in 1922-23, and of words handled 6,684,550, as compared 
with 5,466,698 in 1923-23. 


67.— Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924. 


Range 
Names of Stations. Situation. in 
nautical 
miles. 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED STATIONS.! 
EAST COAST. 

Berle Mis LOM NG Cle lncte syitan Ge acters eictdic ire eitk oe Belle Isle:Straits.7 2 san mer leiscae eoetdece 250 
Point Amour, Nfld. F aclnicle.g alts Racsartinn ease neers RoltenisleiS traitst. tinc.etwed ert nee anite dec 150 
St. John, Nig ee DO a TMC GINNT PRUE Ie ved ulead IN. By Sen aa cer cys naierarss selec Recon Se 250 
Cape Race, Nid: oceans DOES Boon REA tae oe INGLGHPATIONUICH. £2 cient eae meee tients loots 400 
Mamma stone. sland , Quest a. acacea hie acanulaetrn ear Gulf of St. Lawrence (Magdalen Island)....... 200 
EeOMC Ot QUO. se far slacinetauinsa te cel een ee Guilofet duawrencey wasiericc ckiee sna watle scien 250 
BPC, Que... csincis: stone .tuetnaias GulbotSt- Ta wrence... tise isaitsone)orci-sae< sone ers 250 
EP HET POM Gs QUO! ter octave s7rclooets Sey ctoomreeeees Stwliawrence RiVelen. «\caaccainsie asec etieteee 250 
Berassolsle-' Quests isos. sasha ae ees eee Sta wren CoURIVer enact emda nates es eee 100 
IOC UC san mitre Syertatacalasieniat nose ken otal: St Bawrence: RVC watt tao oni oleakeers/ ens 150 
SHEL ES PIQUE Gace fen econ oe coi eae St VawrencetRiverscssssnee ees eee seen 200 
CHDLEG SE) CRIN ETS ec ae SMe A xe RU Peet Oe North Atlantlen-.asetcinen soars «Seer 250 
MBLEMSVONCY., (Cob. 8. dc) cote couenens oo aneite one INorthisy.dnoy. CoB ereeber conten urns onan 100 
MOA DONO WN 7! Nis aaictelare sholak ie eisie Siarate abeleicersretatee Entrance to Halifax Harbour.................. 250 
MeN S ANG WN ern Sc tric eae manacneh INontheAdlantio.ae ssid te socticic steele 300 
Halifax, N oh rc ae hep Hy uch a EE BN Halifax Dockyard...... 100 

MCHELSIO UL 2 MAIN 8 fat scts asic sent otles arcicio shan ole PaaS - 


Direction Finding Stations. 
@anso D/F........ i 150 


Cape Race D/F. 250 
Chebucto D/F 150 
BPOOUPE) ine Nene elie cicaccaks cca e ae i 150 
St, BERTOUMLES) Er Yo Ot DY Dae nes A et eee NovaiScotlad. pace tance chiens ene set teh sels 150 
BMSPBINOUL LR) He 5 eet salto cisietncicclecis scot eis snore Nova Scotia... .....2+.. RP rae a oresbstetee hints 150 
GREAT LAKES 
PANT MT ON Gene Meee ee arn otis sya, Se PortrArtghur Ont arc c.cctiass tacts cals eal 350 
Sauit Ste. Marie, Ont ae niee oor th e's tise Sault Ste. Marie, Ont oe accede eee 350 
Bioermory, On." . a cd. sanis seed wncaseete ses Entrance Georgian Bays Ontieneseaicees cee tse 350 
METerNTO MONG. ©. See ttre oes oe re eek ae GeorziamBays Ontor nase ct. ancls ore 350 
Point Edward, Ont etek eis a oe oe a kevkbanon teats wince dadionee ose ons. eieeer 350 
Port Burwell, Cap ae IRE San wok ooo watt: Lia KOs PIGen aie nade hance cane maken aetes . 850 
Toronto, OnE Hate Eee ooh trie: oar weet Worontomsland,;Ontsrsouceecstme ccc nose. 350 
BPPeESTONAONG Tet s oes chokes oe dee ba pa leteiave Barriehield: Commons sais woes ne enters eae 350 
WEST COAST. 
Gonzales Hill, B.C. (Victoria)............0..6s WAGLOTIANS Ci rt. hn aera 2 eae rane 250 
Point Grey, Vancouver, De OF Ep SAR rte Entrance Vancouver Harbour.................. 150 
YE LU) AN CRIS ae een, Oe Serene oe Strait of Georgia, near Comox, B.C........... 350 


1 Of the government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are operated 
by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an * 

? This is the same station as St. John D/ F below, but is included under two headings to indicate its 
two functions. It is counted only asa D/F station in the summary table (70). 

3 Limited coast station, owned and operated by the Marconi W/T Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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67.—Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924— 


concluded. 
Range 
Names of Stations. Situation. ae 
nautical 
miles. 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED STATIONS —concluded. 
WEsT coast—concluded, 
Hetevan Pom, 5 ©sneeecce meee scene eens West Coast Vancouver Island, B.C............ 500 
Déad Tree. Point. <B.©\. wate theaeei ae ee ae South of Graham Island, Q.C.1..0.. .<02- ce. cn 200 
Digby Island, Prince Rupert, B.C..............|Digby Island, Entrance Prince Rupert Harbour 250 
Alert Bays. Bir, Roe o eee nai ce enemas Cormorant istand) (Bi Curae. i hoc ace 350 
Bull Harbour, B-G.e se weeee Seashore eee Hope Island, Vancouver Island, B.C........... 350 
Pachena D/F Direction Finding Station....... Pachena Point EB: Check. Ses: See ee 200 
HUDSON BAY. 
Port Nelsonty; oh cits dss coe soctoe sete sivib se ovsisistesie Tudson Ba yaton Prtivawscsne oe oe atone 750 
Pas, Man ane (hi: ok ater tidiaras ate daonaee > For communication with Port Nelson only.... 750 
LICENSED COMMERCIAL STATIONS. 
Public Commercial. 
GIBCOUB avira ve eae soe Te NS aC Glace Bay \Ci Bescteat at Poe re eae : 3,000 
EL OUISIOULS Er etme ensicltihe meena ee onion ‘Glace, Bayst@. Besa deni otic come eolen mee ee 1,000 
WATICONVET sa ieine vers eine foie sees ore laze tira eonioieth ee laatere Vancouver, iC Lele n. tae a taie eae areas 7,000 
Markhamnnn sacking. nicaeakceeeree ade etme c te HEAT LOnONtON ONE, ode eee eco ae ieee eee 1,000 
Bird (sal wey ctscrchlash.tiavas caine ce cette oearcrss near, Winnipeg, Manse ton... tacwa clade 670 
Montreal ae siietcytccor acta cin ike ocaretepereomdatotete aru ove Montreal. «Que. sand, Ao os tele ae nnn 3,000 
Thal Prairion. starsat cisck easel cee oe cae een asters near Montreal;Que. ts ono daeieencne eee ee 1,000 
Private Commercial. 
Thetiond= Manes a7, sui was sae awreiten ae eee ‘Fhetfiord:Mines, Que vc nweteta dase Sea 200 
Shawinigan Walls sass cae onek Soleteaeeeeea Shawinigan Falls, Que....... Rehan ENTREE 200 
Maisonneuve; ccade se metqeuicss sa oswes ce aien eee Monpreal, ‘Que: ck. bens oon oesateoraiie shane 200 
Swanson Bayz sna5 eee eee ete ae as Swanson, Bay Bir svacs. coms sealeioeee ds oe etre 150 
Ocean Falls s seedy. ns oacteslotsmeal Sees ee meres Cousins anlet) BiG Jansen daw siti ieotonians clots Rae 150 
Buckley: Bays sac te heen atos eee ete Massettunlets B.C .crycamis orate teielinitrie ee aoe 100 
‘Thurston Harbour. haces sete canst eee eee ‘Thurston arbour, BiG ic. semeeneees ater 100 
Port Alicea tivas casedtecste ane ceeaae hee ereeeee Quatsino Sound, BiCyscc ce dedeseee aed sees 100 
Margaret: Bayincccaars car aiede ansderen mee nee Smith Inlet, BiG inc) ssajew ncn coe eee ete ecn cians 100 
Froguois: Pallsvser ate teeta aceon eae Troqucis-lalls;Onts ccs. cs craeren «eee 20 
Pywain Palisie ase tees cast onsets sa ecen ene Rwin Balls, Ont. 2eacaqeseetiace donee aenaacetet 20 
Wictoriavallehn cased sauces Meee oe Victoriaville; Quel: A oeessane toon cece eee 200 
GuUuCHEG re Sy aren os wis hates aos role ta te ras Quechee! City eh Se ee ee 200 
IY OX.S Gases s wes eo ate ba ied tieeetw eae sett eee ANVOR) Bu Ci satwccccsta domaanane sate dae meeeereee 100 
Flamilton- hy acarccde cote ae tates eee Hamaltony Onts. dca ceca eae da tecestieen 50 
TorOn tOsectecarentaniheaaire Saeode eee ce eae Toronto? Ont..s oto aeo nt ance oles ene 50 
Goilin Dai: Nyc wire lear ei meee ke ae Gouin; Dam, Quer. sai roe acs os ee Sea ee eel 200 
New: Glasgow :<icadsig gas). eain caeeecaneee New: Glasgow, N.S. soecr toe eens eee sees 25% 
Bear Trap Camp Bear rap | Camp, INiS xo 2 sen meres moore eanetean 25 
WANCOUVETI Ge rdatas aa ands a eac maaan aes Vancouver; . Cis: aaa. caandecltdae 300 
Niagara Walls eons secdie ca atc cele ne oa nae ee Niagara Falls, Ont..... 100 
Wwenty: Mile: Creek, .t.<ncawasnacmei faucet eer Twenty Mile Creek, On 50 
PortiCredit. fee Vo Sane nase Re heraeaae foot (Port’Gredit, Ontes as iiccseatar act (fe ee 50 
TORONTO vecusare Fa hess ha deme ee ane Re ENOL MPorontosOnit, aiitavesncatacote acta steelers rete ee ; 65 
Burling tone sinner there ala eee cara aes Burlington. On tac ance oases teat traits eae 65 
Anticostilsland actresses Sonera Anticosti lelandn, cma <s,cckn corer ere ereriels 75 
Toxrontor fs: sanesdeeeeaaeaeh MAR EASE Ae MOPONntO, ONG cso sis delaeeae ete cle dete oe OR LAO 65 
Coolkevallets his vay Salaey scree nee ee ee Cooksville; Ontstowvsscc. «anes res eee rere 25 
(0) ol eras Se i CRIS Piet ok ia acon Sonica Vion KOnb ied Ate Series cia revere ale eS So 4. 25 
Guielp hi giat aanasea tn aee cee cee oa GuelphiOnteroaasanateasecc see taes Ed tc 26 
Prestonizr Krone he eae eee oe a eee ProstonwOntiersat acne ctscnn motets ce eee 25- 
Katchener ts esc ae eae ae ce eee Kitchener, Ontaeass diene eo ee eee 25 
Stratiord:ascwee tervesa gts eee eae Stratlord | Onts:) wastoatia anc acento 25 
St: Mary’Bk.ce oh aatice nas Sas eee StaMlanysaOntosnan-nascem ton enen sot ee 25 
Brant, coin katacok ac ttteas inches tale Meee Brant Onp. ee ees caentueec ance eee ae 25 
Woddstock ie he. Oa UR. Woodstock. Ont. 3.2 2h hci crete ae oeeeh wae wens 25 
Sta Thormnds it t4s,css ae meee te nade Se Sts Thomas, Ont-ccan. ane ee arate eee 25 
Chatham eae. Ua ke se eben ne ee Chatham) Ontisc vs ahaa, ccienr sone as eee tee ae 25 
Walkerville... ccSastaeetane ee One ee Walkervalle,;Ontfassstnsase nose steno ee ee 50 
SV CHey.t or cptackeaeeateas wSeteeRIea rer teeters Sydneys NiSsatevesce tives toot cetera ieee ae _ 500 
Montréal 542 axe aters wens tee ite Se mediate mee Montreal Quescs.-. sacectcahig eran eras Receiving 
only. 
1 Temporarily closed. The station at Pas is a land station. 
\ 
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68.—Canadian Government Steamers Equipped with the Radiotelegraph, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1924. 


Names. Range. Names. Range. 
Miles Miles 

LOOM PAT ANMOTG.G aa aseee oa. asates StOneitoa eile 150 

200m | PBeleGDassOus: vin teane aaron meee 150 

100 || Laurentian. n 150 

LOOMMIMMEA as nina ask Ace peace ey 200 

OOM INNLALSATOL arcec re calractatestict Serene rare 200 

200mi*Montcalmtna sis. tescee catlodee hs caee 150 

LOORME NowanetOltin <2 sor ceiatacbaaeen: ae 100 

DOOM Sebastes ave ee teeta ears cca ieaiete 200 

LOOP ME Staitleyusates «tex eilseaeeerercs nee eae 150 

LOOmsNME Diepvals nc sate cote Ratt co arcaeteescen 100 

LEG ECCT ee ARE Sy Bae 100A bady Miaunior: 4)... Seine cake «aes 150 
RCM S 8 fo ett NO caste wi care Rosie, a OOO ylaine ache pad atten we renerisiists estsisbec tie et 150 
Pmrener (Lightship)... s.s:sccleccwcece floes T5OPPIRSAAMOLEy eA odase este ox cet smear eeu 150 
Melersen ise Ao rae ties wh hes fire leSite Saecevitiras 250 LEO Ry Aes eae ek Tepe Me ieegeta SR re Cae 5 a 125 
mAnMeost! (lightship..). oc. 0.0 sess sce sans LOO Mme DLOSe tees terete ene ciieailetereiten 100 


69.— Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1923 and 1924. 


; 1923. 1924. 
Stations. Cost of Cost of 
Messages] Words : Messages |. Words : 
main- main- 
handled. | handled. Panersean es handled. | handled. ray ee 
$ $ 
SIRO OAR. horns seas LeeLee 127 ,278| 2,423,156 146,819 142 ,251| 2,523,369 134,441 
MOG MACOS cts clare a! staf olelsieyaivisveloaate Cos ece 30,424 468,785 44,430 50,746 797 ,045 44,133 
WREST ONS LOL es ce te eres iced et a mos 154,030) 2,574,757 76,599 179,467) 3,364,136 84,083 
OCR Fee ees nes coe 311,732! 5,466,698 267,849 372,464] 6,684,550 262,657 


Radio Telephony.—Radio telephony—the wireless transmission of the human 
voice—is a later development of radio telegraphy. During the Great War, radio 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and airplanes. In 1920 and 1921 
its peace-time possibilities, were, for the first time, widely appreciated, and musical 
programmes were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their campaign to 
sell private radio equipment.. Radio telephony has become a very practicable 
means of relaying telephone messages to places where the population is too sparse 
to support a telephone system and to ships at sea. But radio telephony is not 
applicable to the regular business of telephone companies in urban districts, because 
only a limited number of messages can be transmitted simultaneously without 
interference. 

Table 70 shows a summary classification of radio stations in Canada. 


70.— Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, March 31, 1924. 


Kind of Stations. Number. 
PEO PAIONS: (COVEININOEN tzO WNC). sock cscs sy thaeis sate a elo RAL ETO aie oie Eee 31 
Se SCO) arabian tae Raeenand watiean  oRSER MELT rrer ork oan poet ache none abOD AD EGaEabOS it 
Direction Finding Stations (government-owned) fet a 
Ship Stations (government-owned)............ ate 36 
AA DpopaOusN COTO CIAL) )...)tee sees «kA 3 oy weiss cote omecTNPI Lee a Syosset eS Ls ate a 232 
Perino OAS t- SLALIONS Ns eter ears s bral cers sed ie ese ae od ade rice i RD 2 
SMRMOMOOMIIMOLCIA STATIONS th cA Lact ois ee clk eT To ea ass ARAN eisaet SEC ee if 
BemereNG LW OMMOrCiA lS tationst yah Uasc1.Ae Weak hex acpi eirme caus Jo Stee malt mane svete 55 
Evaro; Commercial Broadcasting Stations... .....+ssuecwacnes cave doeteas neces vsenewes 46 
BemeeeeerOntal OLAtIONS wider ars civ on teh Assi herc sigs alive atte hie eee eR eae aaa 46 
REO eOEMLILVOL UN ONAL Stations eras vcthavaie vit l oa cc cure cae Mee mae Te re nten ehatawia toate or 1,345 
eeuareN road casting Stationses,> c.j05. ses oo. vais cece eepiem eee re aaa cee ee eten 22 
mE GtDEreCOLV IND CATIONS Staats cas cr pines «ids ehiat tent cee m teres tab oatetontncwe ane has 31,609 
SRI RUCAInING SOHGOIS A) Ae Mies 2s oh, Ons eo as cat SO RI Ean beaten Ua ee ans 14 
PEODEPAC ONS tAtLONS. YL fetusen ese ud aes Gace ened, minum eomeeia wes ianeme camesenborteires 4 
MEMS CGM ATIONS yA fee EME og cn th MR es cape ON Sn re ag BLS © 5 


) 
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XI.—TELEPHONES. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time all 
patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine tele- 
phone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year 
the Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 
40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 

With rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the lines 
of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. in Nova Scotia and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Brunswick, 
an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A develop- 
ment of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well organized 
systems were sold to the governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 and to 
Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely owned by 
the Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone Systems.—In all the provinces, besides the large telephone com- 
panies, are many smaller systems, both urban and rural, usually owned privately 
or co-operatively. The number of independent lines is particularly large in Sas- 
katchewan. The steady growth in the use of telephones is shown in Table 71, 
particularly by the increase of 65,174 telephones in 1923 as compared with 1922. 
For each 100 of population, there were 11 telephones in use during 1923, over 48 p.c. of 
the total being in Ontario. In this respect Canada ranks second among the countries 
for which such data are available. 

Government ownership of telephone lines has now had a 15-year’s trial in the 
three Prairie Provinces. Financial statistics of their various departments show an 
earned surplus in Manitoba of $32,274 for the year ending Nov. 30, 1922, a credit 
balance in Saskatchewan of $821,502 for the year ending April 30, 1923, and net 
earnings in Alberta of $424 for the calendar year 1922. 

Telephone Statistics.—The following tables give figures illustrative of the 
use of telephones and the operations of telephone companies for 1923, the latest year 
available, and previous years. Certain statistics of radio telephony are also given — 
on page 647. 


71.—Progress of Telephones in Canada for the calendar years 1919-1923. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Capitalization... accel cicada cee 100,587,833 |116,689,705 |132,537,771 |148, 802,023 | 142,518,243 
CostionpropertyecCseadacoeeaeiaces 125,017,222 |144,560,969 |158, 678, 229 1167,332,932 | 179,002,152 
REV OMUCE shestarcces.car etl srPereis olel avs tapeieiclotela tars 29,401,006 | 33,478,712 | 36,986,913 | 39,559,149 | 42,132,959 
Operating expenses aics./aiei eco nidersteetsialeicle 20,081,436 | 28,044,401 | 30,080,035 | 29,966,181 32,390,370 
Salaries and waves. sccm oon eecie senior 15,774,586 | 17,294,405 | 19,000,422 | 17,305,759 | 18,182,429 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Belephone companies... sjo.t1s:s.«/s1e isis e.clers|- 2,219 DEV 2,365 2,387 2,459 
Wireimiledve. / yeas Seouetciey et ee 1,956,830 | 2,105,101 | -2,268,271 2,396, 805 2,574,083 
Nelephones sexe ae Gee 778, 758 856, 266 902,090 944, 029 1,009,203 
Hm ployees nk. aout poe aera each 20,491 21,18 19,94 19,32 21,002 
Persons per telephone......-:....+..-+--+- 11:3 10-2 9-7 9-5 9-1 


Persons per mile of wire...............00- 4-5 4-2 3-9 3-7 3°5 
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Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 72 and 73. Special attention may be 


drawn to the growth of co-operative companies. 


72.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, December 31, 1923. 


: Govern-|  Muni- Co-op-| Part- | Pri- 
pee ce ment. | cipal. Stock. erative.| nership.| vate. Total. 
No No No. No No. No. No. 
prince sd ward Toland)... jacscc es slate sere = 1 11 39 - - 51 
INONaSCOLIGR Tr eer hit as testo: os am os - - 16 223 - 5 244 
IN AWEEOSUNS WIC sss Sern cascoone eels tees - - 19 14 - 4 ou 
Quebec......... PNT tikes cc RE ABOUND, ad Ue ed - - 86 74 - 35 195 
LATIONS meek cnet in eons jeoeeies 2 114 271 155 1 70 613 
LIKE DIYS) OF ys 8 ont er poten Pe 1 8 3 20 = 5 37 
IS StE OTIC Wall «Nori era cis telat wcities cts 1 2 2, i -1A85 - - 1,215 
PROD ORURN ce cet tiarsts as sacle eure awe eho aise fee 1 1 8 39 - 5 54 
Altice © OLUMDIAL Eco feateieisishee oe ins et seers ole - 1 8 3 - = 12 
VOTIROIN, Seat eter eee ee oO CS Te = - 1 - - - 1 
Matalin seine, sacked soneles 5 127 450 | 1,752 1 124 | 2,459 
73.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-1923.1 
Years. Gero Municipal. Stock. oe See ne rere Private. Total 

3 25 308 101 18 82 537 

3 25 368 133 31 113 683 

4 52 543 262 63 151 1,075 

4 58 611 297 48 118 1,136 

4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 

4 67 622 765 23 111 1,592 

5 73 645 841 ily/ 114 1,695 

5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 

5 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 

5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,327 

5 103 614 1,544 7 92 2,365 

oD 117 693 1,474 - 98 2,387 

5 127 450 1,752 1 124 2,459 


1 The years 1911-1918 arefrom July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1928 are for the 


calendar years. 


In the two tables following, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies , 
by provinces, for the year 1923, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1923. 


74.—Telephones in use, mileage of Wire and number of Employees, by Provinces, 


December 31, 19238. 


Telephones in use. 


Provinces. Mileage 
eek Magneto. Total. of wire. 
No. No. No. Miles. 

Prince Edward Island...............00+-- 1,867 3,478 5,345 5,732 
RW AROCOLIAN mae teas ioe beans todas ba 23,108 14,443 37,551 69,505 
BNP WASTUNS WICK: ss aced diss poses nah 15,059 12,455 27,514 41,219 
"2 SOE. igen ORR DOOR Hae cae aae 137,795 42,982 180,777 416,000 
“TINT TO) oon) Sa NCE ROO IEE earner re 285,021 155,081 440,102 1,039,817 
PERCH) re ents Nec, Ach hee eats vents 47,147 19,463 66,610 248,066 
BAS ouOnOWAne. jr oecuic wen Ane nteneaeee 1 1 97,894 306, 749 
PURSE CRA soy eres eset se cents) he 33,667 83 4385 67,102 247,655 
Peritish Columbia... i... .sc.scccsecce oes 75,007 11,171 86,178 198,740 
BOR AIM Ee tens ot be ueeres) xaieke - 130 130 600 
GUAM S20 aAKe ctor chaneiee elaetofosers = - f 1,009,203 2,574, 083 


Number of 
employees. 


No. 

88 
796 
627 

5,157 
9,465 
1,063 
1,221 
758 
1,823 
4 


21,002 


1 Not divided. 
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75.—Telephones in use, mileage of Wire and number of Employees, 1911-1923.1 


Telephones in use. 


Years. ep Miter yr taba tong of 
pe Magneto. Maxcil of wire. | employees. 
INO No. No. Miles. No. 
174,994 127,765 302, 759 687, 782 10, 425 
212,732 158, 152 370, 884 889,572 12,783 
269, 843 193, 828 463,671 | 1,092,587 12, 867 
310, 166 210,978 521,144 1,343,090 16,799 
313,225 219, 865 533,090 | 1,452,360 15,072 
323,109 225,312 548,421 | 1,600,564 15, 247 
352,770 251,366 604,136 | 1,708, 203 16,490 
384, 687 277, 643 662,330 1, 848, 466 17,336 
474, 541 304, 217 778, 758 2,105, 240 } 20,491 
524,593 331, 673 856, 266 2,105,101 21,187 
567, 831 334, 259 902,090 2,268, 271 19,943 
601, 801 342,228 944,029 | 2,396,805 19,321 
2 2) 1,009,203 | 2,574,088 21,002 


1 See note to Table 73. 2 Not available. 


Financial statistics of Canadian telephone companies are given in Tables 76 
and 77 below. 


76.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Lonenre by Provinces, for the calendar 
year 1922. 


Cost of ee = 
A Capital | Funded property alarles | Gross |Operating et 
Provinces. stock. debt. Poa Baud revenue. | expenses. one 
ment. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 433,497 200,527 761,355 63,520 147,322 126,354 20,968 
NOVa SCOtlan oe ees scene en lsen 3,600,270) 2,500,000) 5,880,884) 1,065,999) 1,590,224) 1,359,617 230,607 
New Brunswick.............. 2,909,842 39,834] 3,250,349 444,598} 1,148,389 ‘916,279 232,101 
Qnebect eas oases Sei 41 ,817,516|18,015 ,525/81,078,752| 4,248, 422/23 656 ,403]16 364,632] 7,291,771 
ORATION Ae ee eees ee 2,579,634| 2,037,477] 8,278,500] 7,657,909) 1,928,496] 1,668,405 260,091 
Manito bara, gcteutnr cctiastne 25,495]18,674,415)18, 778,916] 1,576,303] 3,2381,017| 3,175,094 55,923 
Saskatchewan............... 783, 387/26, 010 ,443126,793,830} 826,3581) 3,865,559] 3,190,485 675,074 
Allbettae die Rhee Aspe ee 62,079|25,478 368121 ,547,119| 1,155,879] 2,994,007] 3,255,855] 261,848 
British Columbia............ 5,089,955] 2,349, 758/12. 438 581| 1,134,971| 3,553,517| 2,321,285] 1,232, 232 
Yukontere seas eae: 65,060 - 193, 866 8,470 18 ,034 12,364 5,670 
POCA ones tase coeoe tent 57,366,675 /95,306, 347/179,002,152/18, 182, 429/42, 132, 959/32, 390,370) 10, 266, 285 


1 Provincial Government system only. é ; : 
2 As the head office of the Bell Telephone Company is situated in Montreal, its very large business 
is necessarily credited to Quebec, though largely transacted outside of that province. 


77.—Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-19231. 


Cost of : 
oars Capital Funded property Salaries Gross Operating s eta 
z stock. debt. ae equip- Wawes: revenue. expenses. Soe 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
L012 Sohne: 21,533,605} 24,743,247] 56,887,799 2,659,642) 12,273,627 9,094, 689 3,178,938 
OMS eae cece 26,590,501} 33,256,503] 69,214,971 6,839,309} 14,897,278} 11,175,689 3,721,589 
Oe ae Steet 28,644,340] 41,647,554] 80, 258, 356 8,250,253] 17,297,269] 12,882,402 4,414, 867 
LORD ce foc ee es 28,947,122] 45,337,869] 83,792,583 8,357,029} 17,601,673] 12,836,715 6, 764, 958 
ISIG. ea eee 29,416,956] 47,503,358) 88,520,021 7,852,719) 18,594,268} 11,147,201 7,447,067 
VOU eee e ee 29,476,367) 49,645,335] 94,469,534 8, 882,593} 20,122,282) 12,095,426 8,026, 856 
VOM eee dee ee 29,803,090} 55,471,601} 104,368,627} 10,410,807] 22,753,280) 13,644,524 9,108,756 
LOMO Brackets eee 35, 227,233} 65,360,600] 125,017,222} 15,774,586] 29,401,006] 20,081,436 9,319,570 
TO20 RAs e ee 36,149, 838] 80,539,367] 144,560,969) 17,294,405] 33,473,712} 28,044,401 5,429,311 
LOT. See eee 42,194,426] 90,343,345] 158,678,229} 19,000,422} -36,986,913] 30,080,035 6,906, 878 
Op Oe eee ere 48,968,198] 94,833,825) 167,332,932] 17,305,759) 39,559,149) 29,966,181 9,592,968 
1923, 2. oe canes 57,366,675] 95,306,347] 179,002,152] 18,182,429) 42,132,959] 32,390,370] 10,266,285 


i ae for the years 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30; those for 1919-1923 are for the years Jan. 
o Dee. 31. 
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XII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carrying 
letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule, the Post Office 
was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened post offices 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier communication 
between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had a post office and 
direct postal communication with Great Britain. 

As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200, of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. - Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 

The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and in 1827 thisnumber had increased to 114. At this 
time the system consisted primarily of atrunk line of communication between Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers travelled at 
varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sherbrooke, St. 
Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries made once or 
twice a week. 

Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to 
insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial relations. ‘The provinces had 
complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and rates. 

At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates to 
the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and from 123 
to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between Canada and 
the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the domestic level. 
In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter postage to the 
countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. After a con- 
ference in 1897, Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was established 
on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. 
These rates were maintained until 1915, when a 1-cent war tax, still in force, was 
imposed on all 2-cent letters, on post cards and postal notes. Recently the rate to 
Great Britain has been increased to 4 cents per ounce and that to Postal Union 
countries has been raised to 10 cents per ounce. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches within the Department, the Dominion 
is divided into 15 districts, each in charge of a Post Office Inspector. The Canadian 
system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other systems 
except those of the United States and Russia, the sparsity of population and the 
comparative lack of development making inevitable a peculiarly difficult and expen- 
sive service. 
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International Postal Conference.—An important epoch in the history of 
the Canadian Post Office began with the holding at Ottawa in December, 1922, 
of the first International Postal Conference between representatives of the United 
States and Canada. The development of postal reciprocity between the two 
countries dates from 1792, when the first postal arrangement between them was 
concluded. The years 1848, 1875, 1881 and 1888 mark the dates of later agreements 
regarding postal matters. The conference of 1922 dealt in detail with all important 
points in international postal relations and provided for increased facilities in the 
interchange of mail matter between the two countries. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on October 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in. rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of cone 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers of 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications 
for and accept money, money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 3,777 
in 1923, having 206,406 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the recent amelioration 
of the conditions of Canadian rural life. 

Statistics.—Tables 78 to 80 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in 1928, gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, and 
the revenue and expenditure of the department since 1890. : 


78.—_Number of Post Offices in Operation in the several Provinces of Canada, 
March 31, 1923. 


Post Offices. 
Sek Noa eee lished oe Operate 
Mar. 31, during yar Mar. 31, 
1922. Year. : 1923. 
rinco sb. diwar cals an vac terest loll teete tele tee) Lester 133 - - 133 
Nova Scotiass. 8% casos cer thoes sect Miislacsran elevate rie ner 1, 834 22 20 1, 836 
New Bruns wichaacch castes ernie: Gls oeeecs aereeet 19183 20 14 1, 139 
COTS] 012) CORP Pae Mah Staaten EA i re ORs a AR Fe 2,301 52 28 2,325 
LOS Pg Rare aN Abe AACR GR MAP I ie a 7M ae Sea 2,577 51 51 2,577 
Manitobas. jis ett icyeet gusieticets ners: 2 otaeicr aranertapetsiyan tc 802 10 9 803 
Saskatchewan srenndraocmutcne cin aids rere eee eeerae ta 1,406 8 11 1,403 
Al bertatay. Suse ieilge ste seas Aare seein at ate aemaetr eset: 8 1,188 25 19 1,194 
British Columbia arate tcs esate ver ate teen aac tees 846 16 13 849 
Wukon\ Territory. vase cece ser anes Son Re eRe es Di dl 1 2 20 
Northwest Lerritoniess. sccmcsenesns ase stats ariatacnaltrreeet 6 3 ee 9 
Total soc wate ogee toa eae ey eR 12,247 208 167 Ps 12, 288 


. 
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79.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,008 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. 


Name of Post Office. 1922. 
P. E. Island. $ 
Charlottetown......... Ae 60,133 
BUMMETSICE. (os. ccece eee 20,511 
Total for Province....... 150,820 
Nova Scotia. 
LATING) GS RE 3 ae eee 41,550 
Antigonish 13,373 
Bridgewater 14,520 
Dartmouth 13,570 
Glace Bay 17,759 
Halifax....... 394,438 
MOND VIC. F cfkie tes wie sie vee 19,801 
Lunenburg 11,495 
SeNew- Glas gow...s:.....5. 34,444 
North Sydney........... 18,446 
EACtOU: St. + eee seul... ss 13,990 
Springhill a evar aS Sieve he tee 9,927 
SHGNOY: aici ed sp Rietaynsiaies 64,304 
Sydney Mines............ 9,643 
BIMBO! ae hres Medes cca siace 51,041 
SWATICES OL acs cipfets sine os sacle 19,151 
WHOLE Vile: 2 oes eat wee o'eres 14,125 
BYGATTAGUGIE. 753i5 has arerele Stes 26,741 
Total for Province....... 1,277,076 
New Brunswick. 
PBaGOUES ba. dele Nee « tacletes 11,759 
@ampbelltons..jea2. see. 19,009 
nat hanes, kiss teeesece t 12,667 
PE CLINMING STOW sas. oss eee eis fe 12,320 
MrederictOn.. a: sees sess 61,692 
TORGEONS ..\crceisierckln veverere's « 325,835 
Newcastle feb ts 13,098 
MIMO WDS Hae conten wai 271,149 
Rrpvephen ee sees. ve0% 19,282 
SAClaVULe. wane oeeesere ert 15,108 
SUSSEX, Fe ik tel silos love acess 15,057 
WOOGSTOCK iaiets scant 18,935 
Total for Province....... 1,110,385 
Quebec. 

MEI COUL TIO oe sictctata's dts a ohetss 24,070 
WOALICOOKS, osc se cst sas 11,336 
Drummondville East.... 9,112 
MATA J. kw eckct's bac. 9,205 
REPANDVa s 2 eA ahs aleks oes 15,625 
TICS OG ee ie So ea ai ee 28 , 952 
WOMOtLONS: ches eek otek 19,958 
WU UMMC: cies ala carOe oleae 162 12,138 
IRS OG iso otk alive cee ses 10,490 
EON CECI ACS INS). Hite... orcs 3,278,467 
NUBDE OMA we Vea Ades ofa bex 465,553 
FRIGHT ON GS clieic o's a's dy icles.» 10,625 
EN TIAOUIS Kala’ o:0:2:ctavelsianeictaralc’s 12,694 
Ste. Agathe des Monts... 10,102 
St. Hyacinthe....... 0.0.04 32,673 
RePIODNS os oltre cle 20,361 
Shawinigan Falls......... 20,469 
Sherbrooke.............: 103,592 

‘SOW 2 Ghee ee RE ee 10,32 
Thetford Mines.......... 12,652 
MDTCOORIVELS..... seve ks 53,757 
Malleyiield). <.csccececeses 12,603 
MACEOLIA VIO, seers ooo es 14,536 
Total for Province...... 5,530,513 

Ontario. 

OSU OAS aan 9,673 
PREIS YAOR sive v sistsie.s ols’ 'p0s 14,925 
BROT EE of c.cieic's's's\onprel"> ove 11,840 
Aylmer West.. 13,915 
BEDI Ses Oleh or esse ck eck 25,562 
ISGUGVILILG: 380 SoBe ss oo vie 52,397 


1923. 


$ 
62,245 
19,704 


152,464 


13,817 
26,862 


1,343, 000 


12,527 
21,169 
13,690 
14,031 
64,301 

375,551 
13,296 

295,789 
20,289 
16,210 
16,500 
20,259 


1,213,039 


23,424 
11,458 
10,591 
10,494 
16,479 
28,181 
19,641 
11,677 
11,608 
3,680,397 
523,026 
11,449 
14,357 
10,412 
34,414 
21,931 
21,313 
111,969 
11,252 
13,849 
59,238 
13,791 
15,755 


6,114,018 


10,069 
15,901 
17,773 
16,234 
27,790 
56,332 


Name of Post Office. 1922. 
Gntario—con. $ 

Bowmanville............. 13,278 
Bracebridge. s.icsc ceca ves 13,008 
Brampton. ice eae ae cerer 23,008 
(Brantiord’:aaemete ee nth 140,608 
IBrideebure.aasscen eke ss 20,685 
Brockville? 5250s esse + 49,589 
IB UP LaN STON eee on cette 8,845 
Campbellford............ 10,732 
Carleton Place........... 16,647 

67,662 

22,561 

22,950 

135530 

22,962 

31,373 

15,103 

19,293 
Gr oust aim ctancete Wan wielsrente 12,720 
Blordiwailliamyes. ce acetic 70,862 
Bort, Frances... tis os <c.n 13,007 
Galton ema etildstten 61,341 
Gananoque: Wefan ee dee 16,808 
Georgetown iis iiris clocks: 11,108 
Goderielise.< ae cctsrenneye 17,716 
Grimms Dy cgecsen see eee 15,501 
Guelph wee Bae ae saw 100,210 
Haileybury 16,386 
Parma tonise seers ste se « 551,209 
IANO VEL: pe tte ote 13,727 
Harriston:© sc 700. Ae 10,142 
Hes peler sesrasia te ci-itelteae 11,720 
Enrmta alles time erates iets 11,818 
Ingersolliosvxtacces eee eee 22,702 
Iroquois, Halls3. sa... ..... 10, 228 
Kenora sarenw sete stueceee « 17,831 
Wancardined...<ics ce siiets « 12,675 
KKINSStOMU Rs acrteinrenus sete 107,360 
ARIEGONCE pees tees ele reeys 95 , 282 
Leamington... ..00......° 15,759 
WEMASAYie se Name cee eee 32,663 
WEIS COW OLS diaccveterelets)s s:orare/< ets 13,362 
MUONGOND asic. sees eiasttecreiein tes 443,079 
Mie aTOrd:... ws. ctetere sey orc \ssereress 10,672 
Midlandin: tyne ater stone ets 20,221 
Milton: Westossscces<<ash 9,596 
Mount Forest....... 9,789 
Napanee. oi. csieiess 19,815 
New Liskeard 12,946 
INewmarketaaneuctis cic. 17,147 
Ningara Falls ine... 6: 92,940 
INOGER: Bay: seecbior erste ner 45,774 
@alavalille, Ware ee cee: 14,757 
@rangvevillesee hese et. -« 10,711 
Orilhiags ce ea eee 8 40,588 
OBA WAL sich conte erie stele 54,555 
Ottawa. $2 Peeneses ne eee sc 560,596 
Owen Sound............. 47,782 
IPariseoetctacale qlawe es 18,468 
TED hy APSO lo ea ameSOeeD 15,036 
IRembrOk6s.cn cn. sateen 29,470 
(Pertenece cette ae 26,218 
Peterborough 101,245 
Petrolia 14,272 
Picton. 2... 16,411 
Port Arthur 53,040 
Port Colborne 13,381 
IPOLGHELOPC ares ceria & 20,843 
PrESCOGbsie-canseale eine une 13,143 
Pres tonins octaraaaccaeee 21,920 
PROTIT O Wiese soci sine crieicens 25,059 
St. Catharines........... 85,720 
Ste Mary’ si ree tenerines 18,227 
Stu Phomas saraessenne 61,196 
So CAR SN SCRE TBE Oh seria 62,814 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 70,955 
Seaorvh-anertouwiie es 10,344 


19238. 


$ 
14,524 
13,557 
25,100 
152,271 
20,499 
52,509 
10,172 
11,124 
19,382 
71,035 
26,087 
25,085 
17,426 
23,081 
33,521 
16,552 
29,552 
13,646 
77,7€6 
13,767 
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79.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards. 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 1922. 1923. Name of Post Office. 1922. 1923. 
Ontario—concluded. $ $ Alberta. g $ 
Smith’s Palls¥ose. {2.2.3 26,395 27; 805-1) Bandioc. cut. Gesnees ecewies 14,547 16,242 
Stratiord skews te sacleer 59,281 625973 W\iCaleary:.|.tseeicen. a o.cls 532,233 547,751 
Stratford Station......... 11, /02 APUG Zi Camrosevesn.cen asses ee 14,771 16,071 
Strathroy: as seee tee cee 11,834 12,963 || Drumbeller<...0........<- 18,609 19,831 
Sturgeon Mallsivee. .. cc. el 10,517 10,549 || Edmonton............... 443,880 460,150. 
Sudburys. J.seheeee Pose 47,110 AQNOB2 HT ELamnat Wome cet eey Gotan 10,232 9,451 
OTOL Gs a46 terror ee 16,347 14,853 || Lacombe. ..)..5.....6..2- 12,547 13,186 
Mullsonbures wen «sears 14,361 15;469)|| Lethbridge. ..3.......06. 68, 227 72,945 
PT IOING 6c hae aces sere 21,088 295230 i) MLAcleod.sdcesee os ecaru 10,191 10,365 
MGrOntO wn ose eee alee 5,223,979 5,798,015 || Medicine Hat............ 48,585 51,457 
WETONCOD. ...te reacties ote 18,900 DOSS MRed OCCT i tees a eee oe ae 19,975 19,310 
Walkerton. Meseec ss seem: 11,629 ADSATS YStOLbler seca seams seek 10,861 10,526 
Wallaceburg.............: 12,910 13981 || Vermilion.» .jj5s en caves 10,694 10,412 
Waterloo cba oene 28,806 30,490 || Vegreville................ 10,066 9,896 
42,799 44,848 || Wetaskiwin............... 15,586 15,009 
17,617 18,249 | 
11,798 13,184 |/Total for Province........ 1,996,163 | 2,042,463 
193,050 298,296 |] A 
Wingham, scccswaces stn): 11,802 12,630 British Columbia. 
Woodstock 0 tiie. eure 51,103 58,446 
——__— |—_————_] Chilliwack............... 15,276 16,542 
Total for Province........ 11,847,296 | 12,947,126 || Cranbrook............... 18,034 19,823 
Duncan’s Station......... 15,168 16,906 
Manitoba. HOTUIC: 24. es es eo Becroeee 17,658 18,810 
Kamloops am cow eeen ee en 31,276 32,207 
BranGons 2 seca vase. tek 106,905 114,300 || Kelowna.............-..: 21,634 22,003. 
Dauphin, “sees ewe ese 24,396 24,301 || Nanaimo: ..:3...:-..2-6%- 27,071 29,614 
Minnedosa....e.6 2. das een 9,875 LOZ 4O4INGlsOnt Sense aie. necaeeet 41,165 43,236 
INCG DA Wisc cahice ile.b',2 assis 12,210 12,575 || New Westminster........ 62,010 69,032 
Portage la Prairie........ 40,645 38,430 || North Vancouver......... 15,363 15,918 
Vit OO MRAe mea pcHOULeneS nh. « 9,555 LOMSS il ePenticton:. 5: seks nance 19,966 20,500: 
Winnipesoe eee teccr eke 2,860,898 | 2,996,650 || Prince Rupert............ 34,515 33,137 
—_——_——____|—————_] Revelstoke............... 12,245 13,505 
Total for Province........ 359094, 541))) 73526750300 Mraile.. 20. J ereateceee sees 11,288 13,281 
—___—_—_—___ |__| Vancouver...........:... 960,131 1,085,421 
Saskatchewan. NEFNON i. scjceeeh ee acca es 32,312 32,295 
VACTOTIAR coh ete teetice hraretes 252,980 269,222 
IAssiniboia Yate eevee. sons 9,876 10,007 a Se ees 
Battleford street cence 10,057 10,076 |Wotal for Province........ 2,100,657 | 2,300,811 
His towan. 9. 3 sealactescee ook 18,825 19,449 _—— Se |e eee 
umiboldta emma oe ciae 12,677 13,050 Yukon. 
Dloydmuinster!s.265... .2- 10,204 10,501 
Maple Creek............. 10,465 10,907 |/Notal for Yukon......... 11,995 14,076 
Melior tsa. tects cee 13,595 13,489 a 
Melwilleyncs Wace evince 12,850 138,596 SUMMARY. 
Moose aw. ton staceects 132,998 138,765 ; 
Moosominetneeees emacs 9,817 10922) i Peb i Iisland sy. okt 150,820 152,461 
North Battleford......... 25,937 26,901 | INova Scotiane:.: sts cas 1,277,076 | 1,843,000 
Prince Albertes.. tac.ccky 47,559 49,252 || New Brunswick.......... 1,110,385 | 1,213,039 
Ve oN aise ald erataeaontste 629,304 MOT OST @tiabe caries ets weetacato nr 5,530,513 | 6,114,013 
Saskatoon... aes 250,698 Q6ZELO HMOnCATIO sac seteerrs ties eee 11,847,296 | 12,947,126 
Shaunavonissess sear. teos 13485: |, el ond 55 st) Wamitobay. 2. apaeeeies evs eve 3,594,511 3,767,130 
Swale. @urrentrnestess<) ces 33,678 34,400 || Saskatchewan............ 2,468,648 2,634,202 
We yi urn ow eerie ain eee: 30,648 SL.600 il Alberta, -4 Lereneienits «ate 1,996,163 2,042,463 
orktonya.y. Seeecee ainne 35,659 37,500 || British Columbia..... ..-| 2,100,657 | 2;300,811 
| Yukon... cede 11,995 ~ 14,076 
Total for Province........ 2,468,648 | 2,634,262 | 
| Total. See ee. ee 30,088,064 | 32,528,321 


80.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
years 1890-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-19238. 


5 7 Net Expendi- ; 
Fiscal Years. eens, ates Deficit. Surplus. _ 
3 $ $ $ 

TS QO Bopp sha errata Meare svere POM ha rovnralevely Bachelorette eestor 2,357,389 3,074,470 717,081 - 
TSG a Pretest vie sia oheare, Bet ar aaah tre sate .a th eanehi SUS eons isomerate ee INTE 8 2,792,790 3,593,647 800, 857 = 
EQOO isc tak ole eres ctetone Gs ars aime eisai Reo tertine ner eee ere 3,183,984} 3,645,646 461,662 = 
DOOD 2. Rirceten Satine Rito ache Abie leo sree Meena eee ie eee ee 5,125,373 4, 634,528 - 490,845. 
LOLO sleakctiss ss; Paap tee rtee eleva woke re aia etelees Mera mutt heme reneter vie taka fae 7,958,547 7, 2155337 = 743, 210- 
LOM asi aei he evel ae Siete atss etait vostvai ares ei fere Sie euevee rare as oehete ers 9,146,952 7,954, 223 - 1,192, 729- 
LOMO Ribas. cide ata tretcoselate te Geis es BOR aM terctis ceene eiertcaas 10,482, 255 9,172,035 - 1,310, 220 
LQTS A 5 5 sins lee teravecer g-clevajeis! Monra ais hina atten erttialets s oheteth 12,060,476} 10,882,805 - 1,177,671 
Me eS Ra eon ered a PAE ee URT tits ccipyoe 12,956,216} 12,822,058 - 134, 158: 
LQG Sires. cia ts, Nhe aay ne RON ee clean ere were eee tithe or 13,046,650] 15,961,191] 2,914,541 - 
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80.— Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquenniai 
years 1896-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1923—concluded. 


3 Net Expendi- . 
Fiscal Years. anes a Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ 
DUBS SOS SRG SE SS Re nn eR Rte cee teat 18,858,410} 16,009,139 - 2,849,271 
LY So tiot tet ah Bie em tetas ina aera Ne ae oe 20,902,384] 16,300,579 - 4,601,805 
EINEM ERTS va Syl ie) cia ose ro. 0125 eo Ne oii oe ules RG 21,345,394] 18,046,558 - 3, 298,836 
ON oa EN Rie ME ME le auch one EE la SIME hel Dale Wea ES 21,602,718| 19,273,584 - 2,329,129 
id DOLSAR REN Aga bo SOE eet AEE ae aot tee eae 24,449,917) 20,774,885 - 3,675, 532 
AEP erie oe SIRE IE Seer IRR TERR eo conic cichean 26,331,119] 24,661,262 - 1,669,857 
Pee CEO ES TIO OHI Ie Th Oe CEI oe ten rte 26,554,538) 28,121,425 1,566,887 - 
SS. ca ob el rcs A RI SR RS Ae Oa On Se ARN 29, 262,283] 27,794,502 - 1,467, 731 


Nore.—For all other years since 1868, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 288. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for example, 
there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574. In 1923 the number of offices had increased to 5,337, while the value 
of orders issued was more than 40 times as large as in the earlier year. In the 
following tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also 
be noticed that the large number of 11,098,222 money orders, representing a value 
of $143,055,120, were issued during the year. The number of postal notes received 
was 5,984,239, while the value of those issued amounted to $12,696,889. It may 
be added that postal notes are issued payable to bearer and are in general use for the 
transfer of small sums, while money orders, on the other hand, are payable to order 
at a designated post office. Statistical tables showing the operation of the Post 
Office savings banks and the Dominion Government savings banks are included 
in the section on Finance on page 809. 


81.— Operation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended June 30, 
1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1923. 5 


Value’ 
Payable in of orders 
Orders Value issued 
Fiscal Years. issued in of orders in other 
Canada. yon e rae mee 
Janada. ther payable in 
Canada. countries. Canada. 
No. $ 3 $ $ 
1,151,024 17,956, 258 14,324, 289 3,631,969 2,592,845 
1,446,129 23,549,402 18 423,035 5,126,367 3,575,803 
1,668,705 26 , 868, 202 20,761,078 6, 107, 124 4,604,528 
1,869, 233 29,652,811 21, 706,474 7,946,337 5,197,122 
1,924, 130 32,349,476 23,410,485 8,938,991 5,602,257 
2,178,549 87,355, 673 26,133,565 11, 222,108 6,533, 201 
1,845, 278 32,160,098 21,958,855 10, 201, 248 5,393,042 
2,990,691 49,974,007 31,836, 629 18, 137,378 7,933,361 
3,596, 299 52,627,770 36,577,552 16, 050, 218 7,794, 751 
4,178,752 60,967, 162 41,595,205 19,371,957 8,048,467 
4,840,896 70,614,862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8,664,557 


5,777,757 84,065,891 52,568,433 31,497,458 8,712,667 
6,866,563 | 101,153,272 61,324,030 39,829, 242 9,081, 627 
7,227,964 | 109,500,670 66,113, 221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
6,990,813 | . 89,957,906 64,723,941 25, 233,965 9, 707,383 
7,171,375 94,469,871 75, 781,582 18, 688 , 289 9,868,137 
8,698,502 | 119,695,535 97,263,961 22,431,574 9,704,610 
9,919,665 | 142,959,167 | 116,764,491 26,194,676 9,385,627 
9,100,707 | 142,375,809 | 116,646,096 25,729,713 | 10,351,021 
9,947,018 159,224,937 | 135,201,816 24,023,121 | 10,050,361 
11,013,167 | 173,528,322 155,916, 232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
10,031, 198 139,914, 186 124,316,726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
11,098, 222 143,055,120! 126,617,350 16,487,770 8,986,041 


Norrt.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 
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Attention may be drawn to the discrepancy between the value of orders issued 
in Canada and payable in other countries and those issued elsewhere payable in 
Canada. The difference (about $8,000,000 in 1923 and almost $34,000,000 in 1914) 
represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to travellers 
in foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out 
from Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 


82.—Money Orders, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1919-1923. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 
No No. 

Money order offices in— 

Canad ares chee oe eee eee 4,953 5,106 
Prince Edward Island .........:06..05- 50 53 
INGVAIS COLI eee een nn teen chanics 333 342 
ING we Bruns wiGka.nrecke echt snc 216 232 
Quebec ihare cee och oniteeaeee ne 1,069 1,093 
Outario. S Wee mene acinar e cle eee eters 1,483 1,507 
Miami rt Oats. s AP ek.ottoko nie ate ontiare ere phenyatoan tra 331 340 
Saskatchewans.s: |) sein Seneca dei 615 636 
INT bertaknclartcer tech ice ce tlen octe Coe ny eee: 443 476 
British Coliimbiaiwanaiee feeb. canak o 408 422 
Mulxons errtoryeacktucccc et eee 5 5 

Money orders issued in— No. No. 

Canadair ccs cee canes eee eet 9,100,707 | 9,947,018 
Prncetidward Islandws.t.. qa-neesise: - 44,406 52,195 
INOWaeSCOblacdceacs tee Neca 590,313 652, 649 
INGWoBrunswiCk:catouer  easistieererd ce 279,021 342,868 
QuGbeG.c cas bareorentae eecen ll OER eee 1,114,461 1, 247,392 
ONUaTiO tect each eae ie ee EE ee 2,757,205 | 3,086,535 
Mani tobarittsidire fie etree carne 744,702 779,379 
Saskatehewanvas-s 4 octets ie 1,692,030 1,762,494 
Alberta? diy ct ech Stet ce ee one 1,088, 261 1,176,999 
British:Golumbiatscon. ascnreon eins eae 784,115 840,874 
MWiukon sberrivonvennceener mcrae ae ae ele 6,193 5,633 

Receipts for money orders issued in— $ ($ 

Canadas. eee hae eee eas 142,375,809 | 159,224,937 
Prince Edward Island<..... 0: «scsa0.8 711, 259 837,384 
INOV aa COULA a: cases cicntea tet hate eee 9,376,962 | 10,326,440 
New: DEuUnSwits .ee cn eee eee 4,494,810 5,679,866 
GUSH OC eit Lato crete a 16,750,568 | 19,135,849 
ONION crass esstate ate tre oe eta he Pals atta wach ets 40,482,359 | 47,127,150 
IU ch iio) oF ee oR ae ooatet tee oten aor 12,036,194 | 13,151,959 
Saskatchewanrecvars cece cs teen eee 27,982,176 | 28,592,371 
PMID OR Uasissccck sae ae. ine Sh 16,338,633 | 18,532,956 
Bi tisbee o lium bids re cn eese kine ee 14,045,759 | 15,696,988 
ikon Lerritompaaucten aches Sener 157,089 143,974 

Number of money orders paid in— No. No. 

Canada’: cS thhein.coce seer ise 8,033,665 | 9,104,136 
Prince Edward. Island. ............-..- 35, 228 33,787 
INOVa IS COtian see cite oats serene Stnterne.. 247,749 288,529 
iNew sBTUns wie kere ec toate ortanetcee nits 142,906 207,579 
QU ODE Cr. ee Lr pe ae «ch poe epee: at 875, 334 956,990 
Ontario corer ee ee ee eee 3,238,259 | 3,775,383 
Manitoba Mi Aencmtrotitarac vate eat eoteveces 1,786,195 1,992,408 
Daskatchewsnmaty tee «eerie: 977,016 1,062,526 
Alp ertal Sak eRe ceo eae arene a 364, 033 391, 786 
British: Coluxbiaes seats see 365, 824 394,094 
Mukon Lernitoryae aencretena same eran 1,121 1,054 

Amount of money orders paid in— $ $ 

Canadal... bse Sa aie socks etd aoe 127,219,233 | 146,405,784 

713,725 713, 292 
5,027,434 5,616,039 
2,937,008 | 3,955,777 
14,647,863 | 17,206,557 

44,029,412 | 53,250,399 
29,017,441 | 32,092, 104 
15, 228,040 | 16,668, 206 
7,675,350 8,328,840 
7,914,636 | 8,548,570 
28,324 26, 000 


1921. 


$ 

173,523 322 
890, 038 
11, 241,946 
6,725,201 
20,982,946 
54,348, 199 
13,727,900 
29,144, 606 
20,173,523 
16, 146, 385 
142,578 


No. 
9,864, 184 
36,599 
419,594 
704,072 
1,057, 289 
3,551,679 
1,790,933 
929,641 
971,594 
401,910 
873 


$ 
162,992,196 
800, 594 
6,764,328 
10,415,372 
22,998, 684 
52,562,211 
31,633,328 
18, 303,344 
10,368,069 
9,128,855 
17,411 


No. 
10,031,198 
56, 780 
706, 161 
390, 186 
1,193,490 
3,073,193 
763,640 
1,804, 767 
1,210,397 
826,819 
5,765 


$ 

139,914,186 
770,936 
8,996,905 
5,385,442 
16, 106,847 
42,125,653 
10,495,309 
25,991, 164 
17,416,395 
12,489,834 
135,701 


No. 
9,080,463 
32,566 
391,347 
645,812 
918,941 
3,209,381 
2,055,452 
1,013,055 
405,821 
407,276 
812 


$ 
130,593,935 
661,531 
5, 647,534 
8, 268,419 
15,293, 200 
42,445, 288 
27,765,545 
14,457,674 
8,143,535 
7,894, 752 
16,457 


No. 
11, 098, 222 
68, 255 
787, 787 
433,345 
1,334,448 
3,354, 982 
831,315 
2,056, 272 
1,315,094 
909, 953 
6,771 


$ 

143,055,120 
886, 337 
9,366,417 
5,389, 834 
16,654,927 
41,392,830 
10,798, 013 
28,728,569 
16,956, 761 
12, 716, 153 
165,279 


No. 
10,111,820 
33,449 
458,093 
740,939 
968,650 
3,605,808 
2,290,874 
1,118,384 
440>270 
454,459 
894 


$ 
135,274, 776 
657,291 
6,214,219 
8,826, 768 
13,893,894 
44° 452,751 
29/520, 452 
15, 130,063 
8,271, 784 
8/285, 618 
21,836 
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83.—Number and Total Values of Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1918-1923. 


Values. 1918. 1919. 


BERS areas me See ie Sa ae 
SPOASMASS OAINAMDP orb who 
SSSSSSSSqRSSSESES 


198,667} 188,117 
202, 228 185,790 
923,891] 891,539 
426,230} 420,503 
643,685) 725,992 
276,419] 266,918 
SEQSG Ae ARSED COOh BOD AGaaoe Geen Oncr 424,815) 423,243 
sob soi aboSaP ah AgAg act OoOr DOBOOODE 284,362} 276,919 


| ERIN a ae TE Se Oe aa 453,310| 472,832 
BURG At atriek erent. 5. doa ate eee o'e es Rs 303, 245 277, 764 
Total notes received..............-- No.| 6, 207,793] 6,067, 213 


Total value, including postage stamps. 


BULLS OC) einen ey Menge Ns aS Saves cee $ 112,535, 579}12, 368, 069 
Commission received................ $ 134,516 131,913 
Postal notes issued to postmasters...No.| 6,339,230} 6,094, 255 
Value of notes issued.................. $ 112,948, 457/12, 548,384 


851,118 
433,896 
603, 156 
277,871 
421,983 
278, 762 
479,251 
277,306 


1921. 1922. 


864,275) 837,437 
467,034] 393,725 
619,726] 578,353 
277,796) 240, 269 
452,632} 419,969 
317,232] 293,936 
499,089} 477,460 
300, 787| 266,953 


5,830,118} 5,927,791] 5,679,374 
12, 122, 720]12, 792, 855/11, 827,896 


127,964 


132,393] 124,957 


5,901,171} 5,902,035] 5,580,475 
12,304, 949115 ,026, 166/11, 598,881 


1923. 


270,063 
5, 984, 239 


12,179,920 
130,545 
6,143,040 
12,696,889 


84.—Issue of Postage Stamps, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. 


Denominations. 


i GST rel 2 BTC eT Pe SE ar 
2 “ 


5 CANE ORL ahs aa. hh ceo aeeeenae 
1 cent stamp books, 25c. each................ 

Me Qeleanchw ssh ce sine: 
ie oo QE CUOARIB Sawer vulertaareletecd 


Combination stamp books, 25c. each......... 
ay rolls (SID EWISC) van. Wade ke ote wie aGl srersideerstors 


3 Se AMMAR De, Ct SOM P Ihe. dheie ae aie 
4 cent rolls (ONG Wise aoa Shee ee 
1 “ $5.10 each.............-. 
2 ss S10MOeachs hayes cee 
3 se SID T1O'ERED 04... cedeineinies 


1 cent post bands at $1.20 per 100............. 
MLID OSD CANCE... Soci) ee iata ls oe cheer silos 
SEED OODICALAS yal ited! 5 See lok Se sheintele otdiaes:sdane 
1 cent advertising cards, 16 on sheet.......... 
» és STS. pipe cr treth 
1 cent advertising cards, 8 on sheet........... 
2 2 a AME React 
1 cent advertising cards, single........,...... 
2 ss se LINES 5 SiR, er 
§ cent post cards for Postal Union countries. . 
Peeaemeply POSt/ CALS. tai) secles ease de ones oe 
BOent special Wrappers....s.6.cce.-sccetecees 
Been reply GOUDONS... «2. o2fsa35 bbs Leeson 
1 cent No. 7 stamped envelopes, $1.30 per 100 
2 cent No. 7 stamped envelopes, $2.30 per 100 
3 cent No. 7 stamped envelopes, $3.30 per 100 
1 cent No. 10stamped envelopes, $1.40 per 100 
2 cent No. 10stamped envelopes, $2.40 per 100 
3 cent No. 10stamped envelopes, $3.40 per 100 
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Issue 1922. Issue 1923. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
No. $ No. $ 
250,871, 900 2,508,719 | 245,663,900 2,456,639 
280,351, 900 5,607,038 | 282,461,300 5,649, 226 
394,869, 400 11,846,082 | 391,811,500 11,754,345 
- - 12,170,850 486, 834 
29,423,800 1,471,190 35,022,050 1,751, 103 
10,829,300 758,051 3,078,750 215,512 
30,957,050 3,095,705 36,176,750 8,617,675 
4,862,500 972,500 6,498,625 1,299,725 
673, 790 336,895 1,300,685 650,343 
410,975 41,097 159,595 15,959 
- - 163,975 32,795 
1, 132,900 11,329 1,054,000 10,540 
2,530,750 50,615 2,428,950 48,579 
683, 700 34,185 602,500 30,125 
443,663 110,916 305, 685 76,421 
323,574 80,894 280,069 70,017 
218,159 54,540 856, 750 214,188 
= = 333,461 83,365 
33, 187 167,926 24,539 124, 167 
29,470 296, 468 30,607 307, 907 
45,461 684, 643 47,255 711,660 
60 304 2 10 
32 322 101 1,020 
501 2,555 - - 
455 4,595 - - 
833 5,028 om - 
1,149,400 13, 793 1,942,600 23,311 
13,542,600 135,426 14,981,400 149,814 
12,004, 400 240, 088 11,779, 500 235,590 
598, 000 5,980 332,000 3,320 
452,000 9,040 700, 000 14,000 
782,000 7,820 818,000 8,180 
2,219, 000 44,380 2,608,000 52,160 
1, 102,500 11,025 489, 500 4,895 
102,400 2,048 124, 700 2,494 
59, 150 3,549 2,850 171 
30, 100 4,602 259, 000 5,180 
73,400 8, 734 799, 400 7,994 
17,490 1,049 24,515 1,471 
1,692,000 21,996 1,431, 250 18, 606 
1,631,550 37,526 1,329, 700 30,583 
2,689, 700 88,760 2,432,800 80, 283 
- - 130, 400 1,826 
- - 114,300 2,743 
- - 242,750 8,254 
1, 047,838,550 28,777,413 11,061,014, 564 


30,259,030 
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Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land and water entailed a total 
expenditure during 1923 of $14,465,425. Land transportation (largely that by 
rural delivery) cost $6,187,422; railway carriage cost $7,477,483; while that by 
steamship amounted to $558,394. These amounts were paid solely for services 
rendered as carriers. In addition, however, considerable mail is carried, on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship lines which are especially 
subsidized by the government. Table 85, showing amounts so paid in 1921, 1922 
and 1923, is appended. 


85.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1923 


——————— SSS 


Service. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ 

Canada and the West Indies or South America, or both............ 327,564 340, 667 340, 667 
Canadaianc sourhvAirical tan ty ae ite hele tert aes Ad Golan ea 146, 000 133,833 121,667 
Canada and Australia or New Zealand, or both, on Pacific Ocean. . 124, 642 127,162 119, 633 
Canada (Atlantic) and Aust~alia and New Zealand................. 140, 000 - - 
Canada, Chinasand. Japan asses cans ak cree pgs eine opllerye seattle - 88, 229 - 
Canada and ING WiOUund lands oonasie wo ltcaet «bites arate wnt acre rer ete 20,295 30,513 26, 923 
Ferry service between Campment, l’Ours island and mainland of 

(Cogan ot hnor oMetiobereiaty Jan tadeasErsa home Sates boar 6.40% 3,000 4 2,000 1,000 
St obnrand LOlo DY aeataci tae tetiet meme erate ote rusia tetela oleic ister esr 9, 584 9,648 14,520 
St. John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville................-+s+eeeee: 2,000 2,000 2,000 
St. John, N.B., and Minas Basin and Margaretsville, N.S.......... 3,000 5,724 7,786 
St.John. Westport amd \¥ armaOwbly ccc steal siey-icaattpn te eaetolelpetetelsesertisle 10,000 10,000 10, 000 
Si Ohm ana Brid CCtOwll ase. aemiine oscars hierar etree rans: 2,000 1,500 1,500 
Halifax, La Have, and La Have river ports...........+.sesseeeees 3,781 4,961 5,827 
Haltfaxand Newfoundland... 4..:1 ceitcte © cuie-cike s eitadolsteretrn vate toterslate =) 5,060 5,000 5,000 
Halifax, Canso:and Guysboro: 5. 21-6 secstre wasp sere ner tact tense 6,596 6,798 9,000 
Halifax and Epry bay and ports in C. Breton.............--0+eeees 3,846 5,885 6,000 
Halifax and Weat) Coast joes meee cet cole g hte ere tearcicseletaane- 4,000 6,000 6,000 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or lake ports......... Aree 6,000 6, 060 6, 000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands.............-.+0-+-5-+5+5: - 24,000 24,000 
Grand Manan andemeamland 2k hc cilune Wena aire asus aeen ee eaten 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Miscou and Shippegan islands and mainland................-+.++++: - . - 3,300 
Quebec, Montreal and Paspebiac...............e cere cece tenets - 29,000 30, 000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington.............-.-.-e seep renee - 50,000 85,000 © 


Quebec and ports on the shores of the gulf of St. Lawrence and 
‘between ports in P.H. Island, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 


Magdalentistandsit.. notes ble teste cc terterke tency are mire stair 68, 906 - - 
Ste) Catherine’s Bay and Tadoussac. 3). 25... ¢...20008 + esos - - 1,500 
Pictou and Montague, Murray Harbour, ete., and Georgetown...... 6,000 6, 000 3,360 
Pictou and New Glasgow and Antigonish County ports and Mul- 

re HERE he Ae LD Pn eam In icici MOOS op HE ca lactm Gin SAMA CE Ow 1,500 1,397 1,500 
Pt Mulzrave and Guysboroce hese ti ca: os mites aalalee eis = lem lnieretee 6,560 6,918 9,395 
Pe Mulerave, Sts Pever’S,CtC. ietictte: csinss 2a aeieie eee vier #ietipiene sires 6, 208 6,500 8,000 
Pt Mulerave and Canso, tac perc mee ac cto sn ephee aig teare elec riebentteraceyai= 11,500 13,370 13,500 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp............0...s:ceeeteeeenecents 7,500 7,500 11,000 
Petit de Grat and Mulgrave I.C.R. terminus..............---+005: 8,062 9,916 9,968 
Baddeck and Lona iwecc Wc a: meets stele cn ces RR Chee bys Nereis feneloasinyeenic 6,825 8,000 9,000 
Sydhey and Whyeocomseh. (hin. mec: <5 cncaiteieirns hen oeiteregnetee 4,000 4,000 4,825 
Sydney to Bras d’Or lake ports and ports on east and west coasts 

(Ol Ole SrA art ENN Ory AL Ak Hy MEME RISEN qieceht aipmeN Rint CONTIGO 14,000 14,000 14,000 — 
Sydney and bay St. Lawrence ports...........- 20 eee neers teenies 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Charlottetown, Pictou and New Glasgow... ...........seseeeeeeees = 2,000 7,939 
Victoria, Vancouver and Skagway.............csseeee eee eee e nee 23,594 24,219 25,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf...............+2+-+5 2,500 3,500 4,000 
Victoria and Vancouver island (west coast)..........0 seer ee eee 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Wactoria ANG Sant PranOlscOd. settee poe c ec oett eee taet ies 2,740 2,135 2,827 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, Miramichi river and bay...... 3,000 3,939 +5, 000 
Pelee island and mainland. Mite sce ole oeieneetiapaate «els oristelalatebstsin 8,000 8,000 11,000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte islands................+: 21,000 21,000 21, 000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound.............sece eee e eee e eee 3, 202 3,066 3,358 
Se dohmand SteAndnows. Ne bettcen kd sn ecierteuritare ORR ES 4,000 4,000 4,000 
St: John) Bear River and! way DOTS. cies anvlesse sett saletarn ce eln shapely Hiracnes™ - es 2,000 
St. Johniand Wedeeport, NtS serene ce cael seer iale settee teeeee ater - = 5,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of B.C...........0 ccc c ec e eee e eee 24,800 - 24,800 24,800 
Expenses in connection with the supervision of subsidized steamship 

BOL VICES. eee te eet cate mech roar szsiay« ceaneiel al stearate 3,604 3,716 : 3,890 

Total subsidies and subventions..............-....-++5+ 1,094,509 | 1,105,896 1,070, 654 


fais uN Raat oe Deh a AB ice OE MC eA atk tee 
_ Norv.—The figures in the above table are taken from the “Canada Public Accounts,” as issued by the 
Finance Department; they represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory 


authority by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


VIII.—LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 
I.—LABOUR. 
1.—Occupations of the People. 


The occupations of the people of a country are at any given time mainly deter- 
mined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached in their develop- 
ment. The outstanding characteristics. of Canada are its enormous extent, its 
immense natural resources and the comparatively slight development of these, 
only the southern portions of the country being as yet at all exploited. The 
developed areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical character- 
istics: first, the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are the 
chief natural resources; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines and 
abundant water-power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Provinces, 
where the land is the chief natural resource except in Alberta, which contains im- 
mense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia, with fisheries, forests and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. Though, when the country 
as a whole is considered, the immense fertile areas of arable land must be considered 
as its chief natural resource, in different parts of its vast expanse other resources 
predominate, and give the key to the chief occupations of the people. 


Tn Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense) bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. 


In addition to our native-born workers, great’ numbers of young males and 
smaller numbers of females, who have nothing to sell but their personal services, 
immigrate from older countries to Canada, to find here a better market for their 
labour. Thus both the sex distribution and the age distribution of the population 
of Canada is rendered somewhat abnormal, an unusually large percentage of that 
population being of working age and of the male sex—that is, of the sex which is 
most generally gainfully employed. 


These statements may be illustrated from the Canadian census of 1911. (See 
Table 1). In that year out of a total population 10 years cld and over of 5,514,388 
in the nine provinces, 2,723,634 were returned as gainfully employed, being 49-39 
p.c. of such population, or 37-93 p.c. of 7,179,650, the total ascertained population 
of the nine provinces. Thus, three out of every eight persons in the Dominion were 
gainfully employed, or four out of every eight persons 10 years old and upwards. 


Male Labour.—Considering the male population of 10 years old and upwards, 
it was found at the census of 1911 that no less than 79-54 p.c., or nearly four-fifths, 
were gainfully employed. Further, if we take out those under 15 as being more 
properly at school training for the future than gainfully employed in the present, 
and those over 65 as having earned the right to rest, we find that of the total male 
population between 15 and 65 no less than 92-73 p.c. was gainfully employed, a 
percentage which is increased to 96-28 p.¢., if we consider only those in the main 
Productive 40-year period between 25 and 64 years old inclusive. Thus, Canada is 
shown by its statistics to be emphatically, in so far as the males are concerned, a 
worker’s country. 
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1:—Persons engaged in Gainful Occupations in Canada, by Ages, 1911. 


eee nnn 


Males 10 years of age Females 10 years of age 
and over. and over. 
Age periods. Engaged in gainful Engaged in gainful 
Total occupations. T aaa occupations. 
number. number 
Per cent . Per cent 
Number. of total. Number. of total. 
AG toul4v eaneirce me eamrmasieermtite sae Kee! 353, 876 17,376 4-91] 344,500 7,777 2-26 
15sto: Qby Garseiie cs hentia nelctas slain ts 735,071}. 620,972 84-48] 647,874] 179,992 27-78 
De tOlWd VALCO evan quae ak epee cies 1,682,522) 1,619,885 96-28] 1,384,228} 168,034 12-14 
65 years and OVeE) wobec cctecnc sees sec. 194,176 100, 580 51-80} 172,141 9,018 5-24 
Total 10 years and over......... 2,965,645] 2,358,813 79-54| 2,548,743 eat 14-31 


eg eee ee eS SS Se a 


Female Labour.—The growth of the employment of females in gainful occu- 
pations between 1891 and 1911 is shown in Table 2. The figures found there may 
be supplemented by the information that in 1891, 11-07 p.c., in 1901, 12-01 p.c., 
in 1911, 14-31 p.c. of the female population 10 years old and over were gainfully 
employed—an increase from one-ninth to one-seventh of the female population 
of these ages during the 20-year period—a rate of increase which, in view of the 
labour conditions of the war and reconstruction period, will probably be found 
to have been maintained in the last decade. 

It is significant that among females the age period during which there is the 
maximum of gainful employment is shown by the census to be that from 15 to 24 
years inclusive. Of the female population of these ages, 27-78 p.c. were in 1911 
gainfully employed, a percentage which fell to 12-14 p.c. for the period 25 to 64 
years inclusive. As every employer of female labour knows, the decline is due to 
the absorption of female labour by marriage and home duties. 


2,—Number of Males and Females 10 years of Age and over engaged in Gainful Occu- 
pations, by Provinces, 1881-1911. 


1881.1 1891. 1901. 1911. 
Provinces. Male 
and Male. Female. Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 
Female. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island........ 34, 094 31,673 4,030 30,113 3,494 27,956 3,950 
INOVa SCOUIA. els wise ast ais ¢,is 141,526 134, 859 22,595 137, 566 18,448 148,991 24,370 
New Brunswick.............- 105, 289 94,261 13,456 98,058 13,807 103,275 16,491 
QuebeC.........-. 2. seececeees 425, 947 397,438 53,066} 434,720 77, 245 552, 140 101, 101 
ON¢aTIOS.. . Sonesccntes taste cis 625,591 535, 765 94,460 645,322 108, 625 836, 135 154, 878 
Seciee aah riches BAe? Sissy 23, 162 50, 669 4,315 77,418 8,575 F er pty bea 
Saskatchewan............+++- 195, 279 - 
iA ewtba s Poe re  mete 3,993} 20,759 994) 45,145} 2,993) 449’ 687] 1,988 
British Columbia...........-. 17,983 44,955 3,074 76,541 4,762| 189,482 16, 627 

Canada oo occ. cope 1,377,585| 1,410,379 195,990| 1,544, 883 237, 949| 2,358,813 364,821 — 


PSA SMe UL IR A cM ke (LA gl py ll Ran a i EE ra ee ee Pen 
1 Workers were not classified by sex in 1881. 


Distribution of Labour Force by Industries.—The distribution of the 
Canadian labour force by industries at the censuses from 1881 to 1911 is given by 
numbers and percentages employed in Table 3. ‘The most notable features of this 
table are the great absolute increase of 52-7 p.c. between 1901 and 1911 in the gain- 
fully employed population, the comparative decline vf the agriculturists (in spite 
of the large absolute increase in their numbers) from 48-1 p.c. of the occupied popu- 
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lation in 1881 to 34-3 p.c. in 1911, the increase of manufacturing workers from 11-7 
to 18-0 p.c., of traders from 5-7 to 10-4 p.c. and of transportation workers from 
2-9 to 8-0 p.c. of the occupied population in the 30-year period. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that under present day conditions of specialization in industry 
many of those employed in trade, transportation and manufactures are doing work 
which formerly was performed by agriculturists and other primary producers for 
themselves. 


3.—Numbers and Percentage Distribution by Industries of Persons engaged in 
Gainful Occupations, 1881-1911. 


Noumpers 1n Hacu INpustry. 


Workers engaged. 


Industries. . 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 
No. No. No. No. 
PROOECULOUTG eonort Magli cis aie ic etiee cot nce 662, 266 735,207 716,860 933, 735 
BalginetPadesinwycans.chs cond codecs re Lok ete tts 230, 873 185,599 213,307 246,201 
Domestic and personal service.............ceeceeeeees 90,085 139, 929 163,670 214,012 
Civil and municipal government..............0eese00: 7,938 18,267 17,306 76, 604 
ashing anc: hunting eo. <i. s none nanioceitehe ere tee oe 28,500 30,045 27,225 34,812 
OM OM NTA Peetorei say t me tone ianbhe cis ayeianareey ci ny aiarere aie ikon 8,116 12,812 16, 764 42,914 
MVPRTRRTESR LUN CR fsforcn'e te avieqs.g & Sass al georanarsm on he omens bee 161,535 227,080 274,175 491,342 
LTTE SNS OF Se rp eat ar RN a RUDE BOREL 7,160 16,127 28,650 62, 767 
Miscellaneous. . Bis AYA ae cite ck oe Nene MN the 13,005 - 490 
IECOLORSION As yi Mopreet Unter anatettereetaishen ite een arta iid 48,461 62,623 83,219 120,616 
Prada and merchandising reese ier sears. tanec be 78, 905 109, 632 160,410 283,687 
SrAESDOT USLIOM.. 330s Sac ss Mies os atrcteiele a ore he abe ots 40,741 69,048 80, 756 217,544 
otal Workers aie coe eee coe oe eee 1,377,585 | 1,606,369 | 1,782,832 2 1235634 


ee Bai a en, Sol eed emt Del 
PrRcENTAGES IN Eacu INDustTRY. 
ee ee ee ee Pee 
eee 
Workers Engaged. 


Industries. 

1881. 1891, 1901. 1911. 

p.c p.c p.c p.c 
BMORPCHL GUTS ot ee eRe Poicl cuted anv aaitojecin meade coe n ee 48-1 45-8 40-2 34-3 
Poe MUNI DILL LCLOS ares 7g wal anon reser sta rohorcronoteateiTaerclov clot oreaae oie 16-8 11-6 12-0 9-0 
Domestic and personal service.............eeeeeeeeees 6-5 8-7 9-3 7:8 
Civil and municipal] goverument...................00% 0-6 1-1 1-0 2-8 
Peesinccand itn tine s,s wesley te cence cane ee: 2-1 1-9 1-5 1:3 
INOS ENC Y PA Atty. 8 93 3 capes Statice oa ae meee 0-6 0-8 0-9 1-6 
BS HeeRTItUCUUR CD Matt Gy: fese- 019 coe +, Sualeherors ols tie TiO wre & tena a tts 11-7 14-1 15-4 18-0 
RPATIAAISC OG Ci ieiaia,cjecctesonee wralgaie gas to Geeks asain ate TON as 0-5 1-0 1-6 2°3 
BEMIS CO LLAMCOUST. pectaitettins ss choo Roads ob Delano rocee 1-0 - - - 
MEMO SIONAL nce tia h coe crack ical eo Mik eee ere 3:5 3-9 4-6 4.5 
fhrade and merchandising..2: 20.) 0. i0 fee. s ces sees eke 5-7 6-8 9-0 10-4 
Mee IB DOLLA TION sn ee aihieke on eeeeceee tone ees 2-9 4-3 4-5 8-0 
otal, Workers) ss: 4co5 0c cadets sce ee sccosee c 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Distribution of Labour Force by Provinces.—The extremely varied char- 


acter of the occupations of the Canadian people, as conditioned by the various 


utilized natural resources of our immense territory, may be illustrated by reference 
to Table 4, which shows that in 1911, out of every 1,000 gainfully employed males, 
the number employed in agriculture varied from 127 in British Columbia to 673 
in Saskatchewan and 684 in Prince Edward Island. Only 1 out of every 1,000 © 


gainfully employed males was employed in mining in Prince Edward Island and 3 


in Saskatchewan, as compared with 82 in British Columbia and 115 in Nova Scotia. 
Only 2 out of every 1,000 were employed in forestry in Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Prince Edward Island, as compared with 62 in British Columbia. In fishing 
and hunting, the variation was from 3 per 1,000 in Manitoba to 98 per 1,000 ‘in 
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Nova Scotia. The males gainfully employed in manufacturing industries varied 
from 35 per 1,000 of the occupied population in Saskatchewan to 220 per 1,000 
in Ontario. From this widely differing occupational distribution of the popu- 
lation in different parts of the country arise many of the divergencies of interest 
which are reflected in Canadian social and political life. 


The industrial distribution of female labour is considerably more uniform than 
is the case with male labour, though even here there are great variations. In the 
largest class, those employed in domestic and personal service vary from 338 per 
1,000 in Ontario to 536 in Saskatchewan, while in manufactures they vary from 57 
in Saskatchewan to 335 in Quebec. Comparing the sexes, we find an enormously 
larger percentage of the gainfully employed women than of the gainfully employed 
men occupied in professional pursuits. Out of the 57,835 women returned as em- 
ployed in professional pursuits in 1911, no fewer than 34,063 were teachers. 


4.—Percentage Distribution by Sexes of the Persons engaged in Gainful Occupations, 
by Industries and Provinces, 1911. 


Mate. 
Occupations. Prince New A z British 
Edward oe Bruns- |Quebec.|Ontario, ee 1 eens Alberta.} Col- 
Island. | °°" | wick. ON ATT CD Caan umbia. 
All Industries. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0! -100-0 
Agriculture... 2... ole cn 68-4 31-7 43-4 36-5 36-0 44-3 67-3 53-0 12-7 
Building trades........... 6-2 8-4 11-4 12:3 10-0 11-9 7-3 8-1: 12-7 
Domestic and _ personal 
SEMVACOL TEL. Wexetes ieee 1-1 2-0 2:3 3-1 3-1 3°6 2-4 3°5 5-8 
Civil and municipal gov- 
eErnments\.:smike tess she 0-9 3-0 1-9 3-1 3-0 3-1 2-0 2:8 5-6 
Fishing and hunting....... 4-8 9-8 2-8 0-8 | 0-4 0:3 0-9 0-6 2-4 
Rorestryieee ce 0-2 2-1 4-3 2-0 | 1-3 0-2 0-2 0-5 6-2 
Manufactures.............. 6°5 14-5 15-7 19-6 22-0 9:5 3-5 5:7 16-7 
WY Chit tea a Nee er ow | 0-1 11-5 0-8 1-0 2-0 0-6 0-3 3°5 8-2 
IProlessionalice nn sce ee ae 2-2 2-0 2-1 2-9 2-7 3-1 1-9 2:4 3-4 
Trade and merchandising. 5-6 7-5 7:8 11-2 10-8 13-0 7-0 8:5 10-9 
Transportation............ 4-0 7:5 7:5 7:5 8-7 10-4 7:2 11-4 15:4 


Fremare. 
Occupations. Prince New : : British 
Edward ae Bruns- | Quebec.|Ontario. irs ripen Alberta.} Col- 
Island. | °°°4- | wick. Brie 4 umbia 
All Industries. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Agricul tire. neses ost. 14-7 6:3 5-5 3-0 3-7 4-1 12-1 10-4 2-4 
Building trades........... 0-1 - 0-1 - 0-1 0-1 - 0-1 0-1 
Domestic and personal 
BOIVCO Ne rh? ieee nants 39-5 46-0 40-3 37-1 33°8 44.9 53-6 46-0 42-0 
Civil and municipal gov- < 
ernment <ste. eee te 7 0-9 1-0 0:6 1-4 0-9 1-8 1-9 1-1 
Fishing and hunting...... 0-4 0-1 - - 0-1 - 0-2 - 0-4 
ORGR TTY, acne oh ein ini e = = - - as = = - - c= 
Manufactures.............% 18-9 18-6 23-8 33-5 30-7 12-7 5-7 8-7 19-6 
Minine ma) ccna ctanene: - 0-1 - - - - - ~ 0-1 
Professional.............. 16-6 16-6 18-1 15-2 14-5 19-4 18-0 20:7 19°5 
Trade and merchandising. 8-6 10-0 10-0 9-¢ 13-8 14-0 7-4 10-4 12-2 
» HUTANSpOLLAtion teres ate te 0-5 1:4 1-2 1:6 1-9 3-9 1:2 1-8 2-6 


Distribution of Labour Force by Nativity.—While at the census of 1911 
those born outside of Canada constituted approximately only 22 p.c. of the total 
population, these 22 p.c., because they contained a large proportion of young, 
strong males, contributed no less than 31-91 p.c. of those engaged in gainful occu- 


— at 
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pations. As is shown in Table 5, they constituted even a larger proportion of those 
engaged in domestic and personal service, in civil and municipal government, in 
mining and transportation, while they fell short of reaching their general proportion 
to the occupied population in agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting—that is, 
in all the primary industries except mining. 


5.—Numbers and Percentage Distribution by Nativity, Sex and Industries, of Persons 
engaged in Gainful Occupations, 1911. 


Total Workers. Male Workers. Female Workers. 

Occupations. : Born 5 Born 

Male. | Female. pe ai outside of ae ee outside of 
* | Canada. aca. | Canada. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PAP ITEM GUGM Is Ricca feats teenie ele 917,848 15,887 | 667,207 | 250,641 11,954 3, 933 
In TACOS! oh clave wssinja he ciciala/sererdsccacs 245,990 QUI. 157,274 88,716 176 35 
Domestic and personal service........... 75,138 138,879 38,597 36, 536 90, 904 47,975 
Civil and municipal government......... G2531 4,073 40,356 32,175 3,522 551 
TSHLS) TH BETA IER ao UB hb rb 92 ae ges int 34,547 PnZoo 31,601 2,946 258 v4 
IROFORUIY Lis! cages cdlteecee = 42,901 13 31,403 11,498 8 D 
Manufactures. . ..| 892,781 98,561 | 253,882 | 188,899 81,240 17,321 
Mining....... eet 62,706 61 29,890 32,816 51 10 
ETOLESS1ONA) shi etl ies aie a a 62,781 57,835 43,811 18, 970 49, 862 7,973 
Trade and merchandising........ ..| 240,903 42,184 | 167,289 73,614 34,471 TTAB 
SANE DOL UA UON Gracie orackeaste nn abet 210, 692 6,852 115, 148 95,549 5,939 1,313 
All Occupations............... 2,358,813 | 364,821 | 1,576,453 | 782,360 | 277,985 86, 836 

PERCENTAGES. 
Total Workers. Male Workers. Female Workers. 

Occupations. ; : Born : Born 

Male. | Female. & iva aa, outside of pee a outside of 
* | Canada. * | Canada. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
GAGS VCC Ago ao Cok AO 98-30 1-70 72-69 27-31 75-24 24-76 
SII SST NACLOS:, «rc tulasslaraiisire aleracsee dleais 99-91 0-09 63-94 86-06 83-41 16-59 
Domestic and personal service........... 35-10 64-89 51-37 48-63 65-45 34°55 
Civil and municipal government......... 94-68 5-32 55-64 44-36 86-47 13-53 
Bors anges TC: FRUITLC INE bait pcceavele.c.eicintnie nayeahs 99-24 0-76 91-47 8-53 97-35 2-65 
MOL OSES Sats oh tet ete tte a boneten 99-97 0-03 73-20 26-80 61-54 38-46 
BEAR ACTULOS.\. wes ascysioaient Sie oes wo pws 79-94 20-06 64-64 35-36 82-43 17-57 
RGD ee ee rete are akon : 99-90 0-09 47-67 52-33 83-60 16-40 
Professional ....2p4 ech. eee ‘ 52-05 47-95 69-78 30-22 86-21 13-79 
Trade and merchandising........ : 85-09 14-91 69-44 30-56 81-72 18-28 
MrAUSPOrtAtlone: Jc hNeiylekiac ace Abella oe 96-85 3°15 54-65 45-35 80-84 19-16 
All Occupations............... 86-61 13-39 66-83 33°17 76-20 23-80 


2.—Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on the Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grant of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
_ relative to conditions of ‘labour and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the “Labour Gazette.”’ From 1900 to 1909, the Department was administered 
by the Postmaster-General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted 
a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (8-9 Edw. VII, 
(AAPA 
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The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20). The 
Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 known 
as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), the Technical 
Education Act, enacted in 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73), and the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923. The scope of the Department has increased in other directions, especially 
in the investigation of questions relating to the cost of living. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.1—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20), has attracted considerable favourable atten- 
tion from legislators and publicists throughout the world. It distinctly forbids 
strikes or lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities, until 
the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investi- 
gation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the recom- 
mendation of the first two, or if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. After 
their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may reject it and 
declare a strike or lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small percentage of 
cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries with the 
consent of the parties concerned. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to March 31, 1924, shows that, in the 17 years, 
619 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation and 
investigation, as a result of which 441 boards were established. In all but 37 cases 
strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1924, 28 applications for the establishment of boards of conciliation and investi- 
gation were received and 13 boards were established. Strikes (or lockouts) were 
averted in all cases. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of schedules of minimum wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts, and must be adhered to by contrac- 
tors in the execution of such works. The number of fair wage schedules prepared, 
from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolution in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal 
year 1923-24, was 4,073. The number of fair wage schedules and clauses furnished 
during the year 1923 was 79. 

Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of government supplies and in contracts for all railway construction 
to which the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of 
subsidy or guarantee. 

The Department of Labour is also frequently consulted by other departments 
of the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 

An Order in Council of June 7, 1922, provided more effective measures to secure 
the observance of the fair wages policy of the Government of Canada. 


Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, 
has been issued by the Department of Labour since the establishment of the Depart- 
ment in 1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada 
and of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to labour 


_ 1 See page 241 of Labour Gazette for February, 1925 for text of judgment of Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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legislation, wages, rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, 
legal decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education and 
other matters of general or current industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is 
widely distributed throughout Canada, and the statistical and other information 
contained therein is constantly used in connection with wages and other relations 
between employers and workers. A subscription charge of 20c. per annum is made 
for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. In- 
formation as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the Provinces is kept up to 
date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the Labour 
Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports containing 
the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during the year, together with an intro- 
duction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. These reports are 
based on a consolidation of Dominion and Provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent revised statutes and the 
subsequent annual volumes of statutes up to 1915, and which formed the Depart- 
ment’s report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in 
the four subsequent years were published in regular order. The report for 
1920 is similar to that for 1915, being a consolidation of Canadian labour legislation 
as existing at the end of 1920. Reports supplementary to the 1920 volume were 
published for the calendar vears 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in 1919 by 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. This view was supported by a 
resolution of the National Industrial Conference, held in September, 1919. A com- 
mission was established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments and of employers and workers respectively, to consider the 
subject. This commission met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, 
and formulated recommendations looking to greater uniformity in the provincial 
laws relative to workmen’s compensation, factory control, mining, and minimum 
wages for women and girls. 


Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1919 on Industrial Relations, dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils. The Commissioners strongly urged the adoption in Canada of the prin- 
ciples underlying the Whitley Councils and other kindred systems. The subject 
was also discussed at the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The Committee 
to which the matter was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for 
greater co-operation between employer and employee and stating their belief that 
this end could be furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. ‘The 
Committee did not consider it wise to recommend any set plan for such councils, 
but it recommended the establishment by the Dominion Department of Labour of a 
bureau to gather and furnish data for employers and employees, in order to render 
fullest assistance whenever it is desired to establish such councils. 

It was not found necessary to found a special bureau for this purpose, but the 

Department, entering heartily into the spirit of the resolution, has continued and 
extended its study of joint industrial councils and kindred systems. Information 
respecting such organizations, furnished by employers throughout Canada, has 
been assembled and published in the form of a special bulletin, which also contains 
facts regarding similar systems in other countries. 
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3.—Canada and the International Labour Organization.' 


The International Labour Organization was set up in accordance with Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. The general object of the Organization is given 
in the preamble to that document :— 

“Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment of 
universal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice; ' L : 

‘And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improvement of those 
conditions is urgently required; as for example, by the regulation of the hours 
of work, including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the pro- 
vision of an adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, 
disease and injury arising out of his employment, the protection of children, 
young persons and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of the 
interests of workers when employed in countries other than their own, recog- 
nition of the principle of freedom of association, the organization of vocational 
and technical education and other measures; 

“Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries: 

“The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, 
agree to the following.” 

The scheme of ocganization provides for an International Labour Conference, 
to be held at least once a year, and a permanent International Labour Office. 

The International Labour Conference is composed of four delegates from each 
Member of the Organization, two representatives of the government, one of the 
employers and one of the workpeople. Its task is to consider proposals dealing 
with questions similar to those laid down in the preamble and to embody its findings 
in draft conventions or recommendations. Each Member binds itself to bring such 
of these conventions and recommendations as are adopted by a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference before the competent authority or authorities. The authority 
has complete liberty to decide whether or not it will ratify any or all of these conven- 
tions, and what action, if any, it will take on the recommendations. 

It is of special interest to Canada that the Treaty recognizes the limited power 
of a federal government, and provides that in the case of a federal state, the authority 
of which to enter into conventions on labour matters is limited, the federal govern- 
ment may treat a draft convention as a recommendation only. 

Article 396 of the Treaty states that “the functions of the International Labour 
Office shall include the collection and distribution of information on all subjects 
relating to the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, 


and particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed to bring befere’ 
the Conference, with a view to the conclusion of international conventions and the ~ 


conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered by the Conference.” 
The International Labour Office is required to collect all available information 
in regard to the problems to be dealt with, and to prepare draft conventions or 
recommendations for submission to the Conference. The work of the Office has 
been divided, for the proper performance of its duties, into two divisions, namely: the 
Diplomatic Division, which conducts the correspondence with Governments and 
is called upon to deal ‘‘with the questions connected with the obligations entailed 
by the labour provisions of the Treaty and in particular with those relating to the 


1Contributed by the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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work of the International Labour Conference,” and the Scientific Division, which 
is “responsible ‘or the collection, compilation and dissemination of information of 
international interest and importance about industry and labour conditions in all 
countries.” Technical services have been created to supply the necessary inform- 
ation on technical questions such as maritime problems, industrial hygiene, employ- 
ment and unemployment, hours of labour, agriculture, alien labour, employment 
of women, home work, wages, social insurance, education and co-operation. 


The International Labour Office is under the direction of a governing body 
composed of twenty-four persons elected by the International Labour Conference. 
Of these, twelve are persons representing governments, six representing employers 
and six representing workers. Under the terms of Article 393, eight of the govern- 
ment seats on the governing body are held by the countries of “chief industrial 
importance.’ Canada was designated by the Council of the League of Nations 
as one of the eight countries of “chief industrial importance,’”’ and Hon. James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour, was designated in January, 1922, by the Govern- 
ment. of Canada as its representative on the governing body. Mr. P. M. Draper, 
secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was chosen at the first 
session of the International Labour Conference (1919) as one of the six workers’ 
representatives on the governing body. At the election held in 1922, Mr. Tom 


_. Moore, president of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was elected to 
_ . the seat previously held by Mr. Draper. 


The proceedings of the first three sessions of the International Labour Confe- 
rence have been described in the 1921 Year Book (see pp. 608-609) and the pro- 
ceedings of the fourth session in the 1922-23 Year Book (see pp. 705-708). 

The following is a summary of the matters dealt with at the various sessions 
of the International Labour Conference. 

The more important draft conventions and recommendations adopted at the 
first session of the International Labour Conference at Washington in 1919 were 
_ those respecting the limitation of the hours of work, unemployment, the reciprocal 
treatment of foreign workers, the employment of women before and after childbirth, 
the prevention of anthrax, the employment at night of women and young persons, 
the protection of women and children against lead poisoning, the establishment 
of government health services and the minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment. A recommendation was also passed concerning the applica- 
tion of the Berne Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of white phosphorus in 
match manufacturing. 

At the second session held at Genoa in 1920, recommendations and draft con- 
ventions were passed regarding the limitation of hours of work in the fishing industry 
and in inland navigation, the establishment of national seamen’s codes, the minimum 
age for admission of children to employment at sea, unemployment insurance for 
seamen, unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship and the 
establishment of facilities for finding employment for seamen. 


The third session held in Geneva in 1921 dealt mainly with conditions of employ- 
ment in agriculture; draft conventions and recommendations adopted concerned 
the problems, from an agricultural viewpoint, of unemployment, the protection of 
women workers before and after childbirth, night work of women and young persons, 
the age of admission of children to employment, the development of technical 
agricultural education, workers living-in conditions, their rights to unite and to 
compensation and social insurance. In addition to these recommendations respect- 
ing agricultural workers, other subjects dealt with were the use of white lead in 
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painting, the application of the weekly rest in industrial and commercial under- 
takings, the minimum age for admission of young persons to employment as trim- 
mers and stokers and the compulsory medical examination of young persons 
employed at sea. 

At the fourth session held at Geneva in 1922, recommendations were adopted 
concerning the communication to the International Labour Office of statistical and 
other information of emigration and immigration, and the repatriation and transit 
of emigrants. 

The fifth session, which also took place at Geneva, was in 1923 and dealt with 
the general principles of organization of systems of inspection required to secure 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection of workers. 

At the sixth session in 1924, recommendations were adopted concerning the 
development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time. 


Canadian Action on Decisions of International Labour Conference.— 
As the draft conventions and recommendations of the International Labour Con- 
ferences were received by the Department of Labour from the League of Nations, 
they were referred to the Department of Justice for decision as to the legislative. 
authority of the Dominion or the Provincial Governments to deal with the matters. 
discussed. The draft conventions and recommendations found to be within pro- 
vincial authority were referred to the Provincial Governments, while those within 
Dominion jurisdiction are engaging the attention of the Dominion Government, 
and have also been brought before Parliament. 

Legislation was adopted at the 1924 session of the Parliament of Canada. 
amending the Canada Shipping Act to give effect to the 1920 draft conventions 
relative to the employment of seamen. These draft conventions fixed the minimum 
age for admission of children to employment at sea, and of young persons to employ- 
ment as trimmers or stokers, and dealt with unemployment indemnities for those: 
suffering in case of loss or foundering of ships, and with the compulsory medical 
examination of children and young persons employed at sea. The amendment to. — 
the Canada Shipping Act (14-15 Geo. V, ec. 12) will come into force on proclama- — 
tion of the Governor in Council. 

The Government of Canada has notified the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations of its acceptance, in November, 1923, of the recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1922, regarding the communication to — 
the International Labour Office of statistical and other information on emigration, 
immigration and the repatriation and transit of emigrants. 

The eight-hour day convention, adopted at the 1919 session of the International 
Labour Conference, proposing the limitation of hours of work in industrial under- 
takings to eight in a day and forty-eight in a week, was referred, by resolution of the 
House of Commons in May, 1924, to the select standing committee on industrial! 
and international relations for examination and report. The labour provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace and the Order in Council of November, 1920, dealing with the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, respectively, had to be 
considered closely in this connection. 

The committee took evidence with respect to the present position of the 
eight-hour day in industrial employment in Canada and other countries; informa- 
tion was also presented to show that, in spite of measures taken to clarify the matter, — 
doubt still existed in certain quarters as to the jurisdiction of the Dominion and ~ 
provincial authorities. 
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It was accordingly recommended that this draft convention be referred to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for hearing and consideration under section 60 of the 
Supreme Court Act; questions that will serve to secure an advisory judgment from 
the court on the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legis- 
latures, respectively, were also submitted. This report was adopted by the House 
of Commons on July 18, 1924. 


Provincial legislation on draft conventions and recommendations.— 
It was indicated at a conference between representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments in 1923 that the proposals contained in certain of the draft 
conventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference had 
already been given effect in Canada through provincia] legislation. 

The British Columbia Legislature adopted an act in 1921 accepting the pro- 
posals contained in the eight-hour day convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference, with the reservation that the legislation remain in abeyance until the 
measure was adopted in the other provinces. In 1923, however, the British Columbia 
Parliament passed an act providing for the introduction of the eight-hour day and 
forty-eight hour week in industrial undertakings. This new Act has effect 
from January 1, 1925, and will be administered by a board of adjustment composed 
of three members, with the provincial Deputy Minister of Labour as chairman. 

The Manitoba Legislature in 1923 passed a resolution preparing the way for 
giving effect to the draft convention of 1919 on maternity. The provincial Bureau 
of Labour was directed to investigate conditions as to the employment of mothers 
in industry, in order to establish what need might exist for protective legislation. 
This investigation showed that the cases of women being employed in industry 
shortly before or after child-birth were so rare in Manitoba as to make immediate 
action unnecessary. 

The Legislature of Saskatchewan adopted a resolution in March, 1924, accepting 
the principles of certain draft conventions and recommendations and portions of 
recommendations of the International Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921. This 
province authorized the Dominion Government to inform the League of Nations 
of its endorsation of certain articles concerning the prohibition of commercial 
employment agencies and the co-ordination of public works, with a view to reserving 
them for periods of unemployment, the adoption of modern, technical, improved 
and intensive methods of agriculture, the rendering accessible of temporary work 
for unemployed agriculturists by means of the provision of transport facilities and 
the development of employment opportunities for agricultural workers suffering 
from seasonal unemployment, fixing the minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial and agricultural employment, the rights of association and combination 
of agricultural workers, the employment of women during the night and the develop- 
ment of technical agricultural education. 

The Legislature of Nova Scotia also adopted a resolution in April, 1924, 
endorsing the principles of the same draft conventions and recommendations as 
were accepted in Saskatchewan and authorizing the Dominion Government to 
notify the League of Nations of its acceptance of these principles. 

Results of the International Labour Conferences.—To date (May 1924) 


the results attained in the execution of the draft conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference are as follows: 96 ratifications 


registered by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations; 13 countries have 
notified their adherence to the Berne Convention on white phosphorus; 47 ratifica- 
tions authorized by the competent authority but not yet communicated; 135 rati- 
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fications recommended to the competent authority by the government but approval 
not yet signified; 123 measures finally adopted by legislative authorities, giving 
effect partially or wholly to the provisions of the draft conventions or recom- 
mendations; and 85 legislative measures of all descriptions proposed, but not yet 
wholly adopted, which are intended to give effect partially or wholly to the provis- 
ions of the draft conventions and recommendations. 


4.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Department of Labour publishes an annual report on Labour Organization 
in Canada which sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the 
principles on which they are respectively founded, their chief activities and statis- 
tics of the different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. 
Reference is also made in this annual report to the principal international labour 
organizations with which the organized workers in Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. This condi- 
tion is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by, Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those from 
that country who came to Canada. As industry was further developed in the 
United States, there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these the 
Canadian workers soon became affiliated. With the development of industry in 
the Dominion, many of these Canadians subsequently returned to their native land, 
bringing with them the gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a 
means of protecting their rights. In many instances these trade unionists became 
the nuclei of strong bodies of organized labourers formed in Canadian cities. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a number of independent trade 
associations were formed in Canada, the earliest of which there is record being a 
printers’ organization in Quebec city in 1827. The first union known to have been 
organized in the province of Ontario was also composed of printers, and operated 
in York (now Toronto) as early as 1834; both-of these bodies were later superseded 
by branches of the International Typographical Union, which body in 1869 changed 
its name from National Typographical Union of the United States, on account of 
the inclusion of Canadian branches. 

In 1851 a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a British organiz- 
ation composed of metal mechanics, was established in Toronto. In the years 
immediately following, other branches were organized in other Canadian cities, the 
society having the whole Dominion for its operations. In 1888 the United Machin- 
ists and Mechanical Engineers of America was formed, and entered the field as a 
competitor for the organization of the craftsmen eligible for membership in the 
Amalgamated Society. The first Canadian lodge (No. 103) of the new body was 
formed in Stratford, Ont., in 1890, while lodges in Montreal (No. 111) and in Winni- 
peg (No. 122) were organized before the close of the same year. After the 
extension of its jurisdiction into Canada the name of the organization was changed 
in 1891 to the International Association of Machinists. _ Since that time the organiza- | 
tion has added greatly to its Canadian following, having at the close of the year 
1923, 86 local lodges with a combined membership of 9,382. On the other hand, 
the Amalgamated Society never added very greatly to its Canadian following, the 
largest number of local branches and members on record being in 1919, when they 
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stood at 24 and 3,000 respectively. Negotiations were opened in 1919 by the general 
officers of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the International Association 
of Machinists, with a view to effecting an amalgamation. Asa result, the Amalgam- 
ated Society on Sept. 30, 1920, withdrew its operations from Canada and also 
from the Unitefl States, where branches were also in existence, leaving the whole 
North Amecican continent to the International Association of Machinists. Another 
British labour organization to establish branches in Canada was the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, now the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers, 
which in 1860 chartered a branch in London, twenty-one years before the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, now the .chief organization of the craft in 
North America came into existence. In this case also, bickerings finally led to 
a unification whereby the members of the Amalgamated Society became also mem- 
bers of the United, retaining their connection with the parent body for its beneficial 
features. In 1922, owing to a decision of the United Brotherhood which inhibited 
members of local branches of the Amalgamated Society from holding certain official 
positions in district councils and also to the refusal of the United Brotherhood to 
grant charters to local branches of the Amalgamated formed. subsequently to the plan 
of unification becoming effective, a division occurred, and the fifteen unrecognized 
branches of the Amalgamated Society are now operating independently of the United 
Brotherhood, with which, however, fifteen Amalgamated branches are still con- 
nected. The only other branch of a British labour organization in Canada is a 
lodge in Canso, N.S., of the Association of Wireless and Cable Telegraphers. 


' With the practical elimination of the British organizations, the North American 


field has been left entirely to the labour organizations originating on this continent. 
These labour bodies are for the most part in affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labour, which, in addition to dealing with trade matters, speaks for the organized 
workers in the United States on the subject of legislation. In Canada, the legis- 
lative mouthpiece of organized labour is the Trades and Labour Congress, which 
body is strongly representative of the international labour movement, its affiliated 
membership being largely drawn from international organizations which have in 
the first place been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. Under the 
travelling card system now in vogue, members of the respective unions move as 
they desire between the two countries and are entitled to all rights and privileges 
established in the various localities where local branches are in existence. Canadian 
members of international organizations are eligible for the highest offices in the gift 
of their organizations, and in some instances have been elected to these posts. 


In addition to the international trade union membership in Canada, there are 


labour bodies which are termed non-iaternational. Some of these organizations 


were formed by former members of international unions, who, for various reasons, 
severed their connection with the parent bodies. There are also a number of inde- 


_ pendent labour unions in the Dominion, their origin in a few instances being an 


outcome of grievances against their central organizations not settled to the 
satisfaction of the complaining branches. 

A statement of the development of organized labour in Canada would not be 
complete without a reference to the Knights of Labour, an organization formed in 
the United States in 1869, to which all classes of workers were admitted. The 


Knights of Labour, which in 1885 reached its greatest numerical strength with 


about a million members, extended its jurisdiction into Canada, establishing dis- 
trict and local assemblies in many localities in the Dominion, seventeen of which 
were operating in 1891 in the province of Quebec. Soon after the latter date, 
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internal dissension took place in the ranks of the organization, owing to the diffi- 
culty of uniting workers of different crafts in one body. The international craft 
organizations, which had in the meantime become united under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labour, formed in 1881, offered strong opposition to the 
Knights of Labour, which in a few years ceased to be a factor in the labour move- 
ment of the continent. All of its Canadian ‘‘assemblies” have long since passed 
out of existence. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed in 
Toronto in September, 1873. The organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression 
of the later 70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour 
congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 45 delegates. On the summons 
of the Toronto council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 14, 
1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of Ontario 
was represented. A.permanent organization was effected at this meeting under the 
name of “Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada.” This was 
the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ‘“Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada’ was adopted in preference to ‘‘Canadian Federation of Labour.” Since 
1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1924 meeting in London being 
counted as the fortieth. The Trades and Labour Congress is representative of 
international trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its membership being 
drawn from the international organizations which have local branches in Canada. 
According to reports for 1923, the congress received payment of per capita tax from 
58 international bodies and three national organizations which had their entire 
membership in the Dominion, with a total membership of 114,986, in 1,532 local 
branches. With other affiliations and unions directly under charter, the congress 
had in all at the close of 1923 a membership of 122,844, in 1,680 branches. 


Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1923 there were 94 international organizations having one or more local branch 
unions in Canada, two more than in 1922. These bodies between them had 2,079 
local branches in the Dominion with 203,843 members, a decline of 29 branches 
and 2,307 members as compared with the previous year. The international organ- 
izations represent 73 p.c. of the total of all classes of workers in the Dominion 
organized under trade union auspices. 

Canadian Federation of Labour.—The Canadian Federation of Labour 
was organized in 1902, under the name of National Trades and Labour Congress, 


as the result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of . 


the Knights of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of 
members of crafts over which existing international organizations claimed juris- 
diction. The delegates of the expelled. unions forthwith formed a new central body 
of a distinctively national character, which in 1908 adopted its present name. -For 
a number of years labour bodies in the province of Quebec were the main support 
of the new organization. Gradually the Quebec affiliations dropped off and the 


centre of activity was a few years ago shifted to Toronto. The membership of the © 


Federation at the close of 1923 stood at 14,774, comprised in 15 directly chartered 
local branches. Two central bodies are also affiliated with the Federation, the 
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membership of which, as well as that of the directly chartered locals here enumer- 
ated, is included in the standing of the non-international trade union membership. 

Non-international Trade Union Membership.—There are in Canada 
18 organizations of wage earners termed “non-international” unions, 7 of which 
are in direct opposition to the international organizations. In some instances 
these non-international bodies have been formed by secessionists from interna- 
tional unions. The combined membership of the non-international organizations is 
34,315, comprised in 278 local branches. ' 

Membership of Independent Units.—There are 24 independent local labour 
bodies in the Dominion, 22 of which have a membership of 9,934. The remaining 
two have not reported as to their standing. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were. represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions, 
and to bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organ- 
izations, the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights 
of Labour assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued 
to exist. With the advent of the Mutual Labour Federation of the North in 1912, 
the first organization to confine membership to adherents of the Roman Catholic 
church, a stimulus was given to this movement, and several of the existing inde- 


pendent unions, the number of which had increased during the decade from 1902 to 


1912, became identified with what are termed National and Catholic unions. In 
1918 a conference of these bodies was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings 
in Three Rivers in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the latter confer- 
ence, numbering 225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central 
body to co-ordinate the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 
conference held in Hull, at which approximately 200 delegates were present, repre- 
senting 89 unions, a constitution to govern the new body was approved. The name 
selected was Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, and permanent officers 
were elected, the constitution and by-laws to become effective on January 1, 1922. 
From information at hand, there are 106 National and Catholic unions with a com- 
bined membership of 30,000. 

One Big, Union.—Owing to dissatisfaction with the alleged reactionary policy 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, a number of delegates from Western 
Canada to the Quebec convention in 1918 held a caucus for the purpose of having 
the delegates from the western unions concentrate their energies towards having 
the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with the views of these bodies. Some 
months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour, to assemble immediately following the annual convention of that body, 
which, for the first time in its history, met outside of the province under its jurisdic- 
tion, in the city of Calgary. The conference assembled on March 13, 1919, with 
239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation of an indus- 
trial organization, the ‘(One Big Union.’”’ On June 11, 1919, a conference of the 
advocates of the new body was held in Calgary to further the plans of organization. 
The next meeting, termed the first semi-annual convention, was held in Winnipeg 
in January, 1920. The O.B.U. had made much progress during its short existence, 
with a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the outset, the O.B.U. 
met with much opposition from the old-established labour unions, represented by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was opposed to the substitution 
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of industrial unionism for the existing system of craft unions. Since 1920, however, 
the O.B.U. has been on the decline, many of the original members having given up 


their membership and re-affiliated with their respective parent bodies. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1923, the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada is given by the 
Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 2,079 local branches 
with an aggregate membership of 203,843; non-international organizations, 278 
branches and 34,315 members; independent units, 24 with 9,934 members, and 
National and Catholic unions, 106 with 30,000 members. Grand total, 2,487 
local branches and 278,092 members. As compared with 1922, this represents a 


decrease of 25 branches but an increase of 1,471 members. 


Table 6 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 1911. 


(See also diagram on p. 712 of the 1922-23 Year Book). 
6.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1923. 


Years. Members. Years. Members. 
133,132 204,630 
160,120 248 , 887 
175,799 378,047 
166,163 373 , 842 
143,343 313,320: 
160,407 276,621 
278,092 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 7 gives the 
names of the 94 international labour organizations which now carry on ~ 
operations in Canada, and contains (1) the number of branches which were in 
existence in the Dominion at the close of 1923, and (2) the reported membership. 
The reported membership in Tables 7 and 8 is given in italics where the information 
has been obtained from sources other than the headquarters of the indicated organ- 


jzation. 
7.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 
NuMBER oF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1923. 
No. of 
International Organizations. branches 
in Canada. 
American Bederation of Wa bourd.qucvaccitank die cate Mate t tea oe ae e crcletet erases ce lathes 10 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............. if 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen......................200 34 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of.................0.- 2 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of .......... 22 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 36 
Bookbinders;, International Brotherhood of... 2ss0e. o: ess 0. se ddaee es enecee seises 12 
Bootand ShoeeWorkers Union: fratsse ace ae eee eee ee hee Eo eee 15 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 
Wmited sry Aweidane Sa nktanw ees ele. ale ran ie bole ee A a ae ontoA sia eRe 10 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............. 49 . 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... . 10 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International................0cc0sceseeeeeees 2 
Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society Ol orn ree eee eee ea cee 15 
Carpenters and Joiners ‘of America, United Brotherhood of...........3.......05- 112 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood........-....... 0... ccc ee 1 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America... 1: cicar, i. ea ee 11 
Cloth Hatiand Cap Makers of: America, United... .22.. 02) -madduesnieeeeeecen 4 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated.............-..eeeeeee Wee. ice aca eee 15 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America............:.-ssscccecccececsveces 8 
Conductors, Orderiol Slee pmies@ or wireday incite an ee areesten ley te ee nee eens 1 
Coopers’ International Union of North America................cccceecceceecees 1 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of...............ssseeeeeececeee> 30 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of........ 1 
Federal Employees, National Federation of........ 1 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of 8 


Reported 
_members 
in Canada. 
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7.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 

No. of Reported 

International Organizations. branches | members 

in Canada. | in Canada. 
Hive fighters, International Association Of.:.....0..c.ecccsccccecscsccecoccecce 19 2,400 
oundry Employees, International Brotherhood of.............0..ecceeceeeeeee 1 25 
miewvrorkers, Union; international. sites. 24 ie tee dese io elo on tence’ 6 900 
Mancini Workers.of America, Wnited 0... ac. csechol decks velccuc Sec cuse<celeoess 10 700 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies.................0ccceceucecesese Hf 1,246 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............ 4 187 
Pato Orcors Union, ATOerical Hints) juc)decs cme domoiciate cosmids wal nantes 3 166 

Glove Workers’ Union of America, International.................20c0e:e0seeeee- 2 - 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America....................--.--- 4 180 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 5 185 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

MEU TON He IM OA LIE KOL/AMOTICas eae cs sayin tee eerie Wahoos vein side ele soe con elshe 11 839 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of.....: RP ik Oe ei ff) 857 
Jewellery Workers’ Union, International........... 0.0. 0ccccecececcecucceccceee. 4 200 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal.......................... 6 134 
mannary= Wy Orkers= International Onions oaks neice aie eave cule odes swum wales 1 72 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United... 3 60 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated..............0.ececeececceccuceseucs 7 387 
Housshoremen’s Association, International. .i. 4s... cases. ceenenesseseees cnn 16 2,145 
Hocomotive nugmeers. Brotherhood. Of... iicdvess ct ewcsacsot dns cepeclecaw sess 100 6,342 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.......................0.. 102 7,846 
Maceinists, International Association Of. .)). sass4\55asacbo cecenck sha davoieeeecenn 86 2,882 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers, United Brother- 

OOG: Ofe Es Seer Shed ed hoes LS Oe Perec OE Cant RE eOD ee De Eee Seay 184 10,000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Amalgamated...................-..-0.00. 2 91 
Mammbolishers:; Anterna tional UmniOn sds. sicd coheed 3s hoc ote anielame wi nevlom su alucerene 5 200 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance, Amalgamated Sheet.................... 18 600 
WenieaVOnicers OMAmericns United). os sc 0 acess Sosac dre Se eiin ccc wh neesau ee 72 22,800 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of.....................200. 3 460 
Maracrs Union ol NOreivAiMeriCd ves esse lis isis ia tee Sa cae oo noe ene pee 37 2,200 
Polcians wAmmenrican Hederation Of nkcee cee ioe. tad- mache coco eden den meneene 46 7,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of 31: 1,198 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood Of. ........0....0.0.0cce ees vesececteress 20 1,300 
iEmcerne Makers hLeagne of North America ths. .fo0e: bowie bteackndo one dseence 14 397 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada..................0-000. 5 150 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International....................... 5 291 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union............. 1 21 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... ile 913 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of....................... 36 1,800 
otters, National Brotherhood. of Operative: ...c< .<c.s oeedcsacncesee est notecsc. ih 34 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union, International Plate.......................... 1 46 
Printing Pressmen and Assistant’s Union, International......................... 16 1,278 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper-Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

RAOG BS LOGHERMOOUsOhs Chick, deer een Rom re ke, Ae ea ee ets ee omit oe Seen 17 1,775 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America........................ 1 295 
Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of...............cceeccececcecceee. 154 13,290 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of 6 204 
ieairoad Lelegraphers, Order Of... .06<<<csieecs ses ce oa 60% 13 6,160 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of.................2.0.000- 95 14,526 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood Of. 2.35 ssm/see se cclbne noe tute. a. 114 10,853 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 

pS mnESEOUNET NOOUC Obm = Mat Semis san Reece sorta coat Hn ire etc eee 47 2,000 
REMAN eC ONGC COIS 1 ORGET Ol na eying hein aati Ie eee eee ee: (pf 4,415 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and 

[GOCE TOR SCRIBE Pia Get Ute e PEN tae Be ARNE TREE tron 7am me nt RE be ey 28 7,500 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association..................-..--.-25.. 3 288 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, Tile and 

CASELOAD) OCA lag a el be Re iit Seat 8 2a IED at ra NE al coy Dem ER nce ak ie 1 7 
Seamen’s Union of America, International -...... 06.0002. ceeeceeceeedtcceveess 2 1,460 
Siderographers, International Association of.........0.....ccceceeececeececeeen. 1 12 

tage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical.................0.0.-04. 36 1,060 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of......................... 28 956 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, International Brotherhood of................... 5 1,400 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International........................... 10 270 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen....................... 17 470 
Pomemmonnters international WMOReA) vocswiet es aaemr ccteat sifevanastoc. vice kt 3 15 
Banirahniens Unioniof North Amerioa vszdscssk hts sak penis wld n cele 9 316 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen.................. Reduce ae aD O anton ise 11 371 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. . 9 782 
mematlesWorkers'ot America; Umnited..ogoine4 scsi 2 cciisnes+ bouienares las devuce oth 3 9,835 
Typographical Union, International....... Reh hale, NATO es eRe» cine HERR 49 4,384 
Upholsterers’ International Union of America.............0000cceeeeeeeeece eee es 7 299 
Wireless and Cable Telegraphers, Association Of..............0cceeceeeesceeee., 1 47 

1 1) Ee de Rock SES one HOO ED aC Cares hoMea eae Serre ae, Fae 2,076 
Industrial Workers of the World..............sceeceeseceees et neiFthe tot ee ae) side 
Se PaMACREM OUAN CS cvs. cczien 6's) viel Foes) sisi niols, gh Gia) sles aierota aschAle sierv. ov Patapnidie i oe 2,079 203,843 
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Table 8 gives the number of branches and of members of non-international 
trade unions operating in Canada at the close of 1923. 


8.—Non-international Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


NumsBer oF BRANCHES AND NuMBER OF Mempers, Decemper, 1923. 


No. of 
Organizations. branches | Members 
attiationg eno 

Trades'andiabour’ Congress ot Canadas sc assernemeeetecaer cae tence trent 37 4,773 
Canadian Federation of Gaboursycnecien  anava- cine erence eaekaeiee ener reeeee 15 14,774 
Associated Federal Employees of Canada. i 0.2.2. ..2.ccccenceccecsl-coscccereses 3 315 
Amalvamated | Cival'Servantaof Canadawncss.caiceee eee eet eee eee 11 1,064 
Brotherhood of Dominion Express Employees............00ccecceceeececceseces 25 1,642 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen...............0.0..0cceceeceeeeeee 20 405 
Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers...............00cecceseevecevcees 12 350 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association...............20.ceececceeeves 4 225 
Canadian’ Hlectrical rades Union. tne be case eee eee eee erent: 5 1,750 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers...............see00- 6 923 
Canadian Great Lakes Fishermen’s Protective Association..............++----- 1 _ 40 
Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association.................2..55 Jel ete eeree cece eee ees 37 3,200 
Dominion Postal Porters’ and Transfer Agents’ Association.................0000- 12 418 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation...............eeceecceccenccevceves 14 1,145 
Federated Association of, Letter Carriers... .¢0c.sscasce asics esosccseaesekence 43 1,919 
National Association of Marine Engineers...............00.scceceeseccececeecees 17 988 
Provincial Pederation of Ontario Fire Fighters:.......0.00+-s0++esuceeieseceeee 13 329 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers................-- 3 66 

WMO fe ceric ouiss Jeno AaGors Saeeet amon a ARerorartds Soon Rabat Mal 278 34,315 

5.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 5, 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Department — 
-of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada and various other 
governmental authorities. Table 9 shows the number of fatal industrial accidents 
reported to the Department during 1923, and to the end of September, 1924. The 
mumber of fatalities in each of the different industrial divisions is also shown as @ 
ipercentage of the total number. 
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9.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1923 and 1924. 


Twelve Months, 1923. Nine Months, 1924. 


Industries. 

Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 

accidents. of total. | accidents. | of total. 
EMIGMUULC SRE tia te rete rea ee ta rest aateae ee: 129 9-1 71 7-6 
ERODED cis avers: fore sis erences, stee.o isis slnieys Bia: 4c0 ‘shipeiine sarsaeeny 195 13:8 143 15-3 
Parsun grand ALADDIN Gs. rate a1: ss eevee ee OEE 29 2-1 25 2-7 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying........... 187 13-3 129 13-8 
Mienuiacturing nade eel Cre thts) hee hee ee pea tees 198 14-0 130 14-0 
PP ONSUTHC CON omnes he niet ek nate soe seinen eee ee 177 12:5 146 15-6 
Transportation and public utilities...................- 372 26-4 217 23-1 
9 EEE Egy SO ce 24 1:7 8 0-9 
OTAGO rmictrias n/qeee eet cents oteie cetera anata Siatererieter. ee 61 4-3 21 2-2 
Miscellaneous......... SERRA AS Shs N- inkcretaga es aievs: sapaiericie 40 2:8 45 4-8 
All Industries): week. Oss. Aeecede 1,412 100-0 935 100-0 


During the first three quarters of 1924, 935 deaths were caused by industrial 
accidents, as compared with 1,033 in the same nine months of the preceding year. 
This decline of 9-5 p.c. was largely due to the smaller number of major fatalities, 
or accidents that cause the deaths of five or more persons, recorded in 1924. During 
the January-September period of 1923, 70 persons lost their lives in such accidents, 
while in 1924 only 14 deaths were due to major fatalities. 


Of the 1,412 fatalities recorded in Canada during 1923, 372, or 26+4 p.c., were 

r> ported in the transportation and public utilities group, 168 of these taking place 
in the steam railway service, and 100, or 7-1 p.c., in water transportation. There 
were 97 deaths in the steam railway service caused by persons being struck by, 
run over, or crushed by or between cars and engines; 28 were due to derailments 
and collisions, and 25 to falls from cars and engines. In the water transportation 
group there were 59 deaths from drowning; 18 were caused by falls into holds of 
vessels, 10 by falls from elevations, and 7 occurred in the handling of cargoes, etc. 
The manufacturing group accounted for 198 deaths, or 14 p.c. of the total fatalities 
reported for the year, 56 of these being caused by machinery and its connections 
and 15 by electricity. In the mining, smelting and quarrying group there occurred 
187 deaths, or 13-3 p.c. of the total fatalities recorded. Of these, 118 were in the 
coal-mining industry, in which falls of rock, stone and other materials and cave-ins 
accounted for 48. Explosions caused 35 deaths in the group; 33 of these took 
place in a major fatality at Cumberland, B.C., in February. Deaths to the number 
of 19 were caused by accidents in connection with mine and quarry cars. In the 
logging industry, 195 fatalities were reported, or 13-8 p.c. of the total. Falling trees, 


- branches, etc., were responsible for 78 and drownings for 39 deaths in this group, 


which is regarded as one of the most hazardous in proportion to the numbers em- 
ployed. In agriculture the fatalities reported numbered 129, or 9-1 p.c. of the 
total; of this number 46 were due to horses kicking, bolting, etc., and 9 to persons 
being gored by bulls. 
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The record of all industries shows 92 deaths due to machinery and its connec- 
tions, 55 to hoisting apparatus and 207 to dangerous substances. The last classi- 
fication includes 16 deaths caused by steam escapes, boiler explosions and compressed 
air, 85 by explosive substances, 42 by electricity and 25 by gas fumes, etc. There 
were 220 deaths caused by falling objects, 184 by falls of persons, 147 by drowning, 
66 by animals and 54 while handling objects. 

The distribution of fatalities in 1923, according to provinces, showed Ontario 
with the highest record, 514, while in British Columbia and Quebec there were 322 
and 185 deaths, respectively. 

An analysis of the record by months shows that the largest number of deaths 
occurred in October, in which there were 139 fatalities; this was followed by August 
and July with 137 and 136 deaths, respectively. 


6.—Empl!oyers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada. 


Throughout the greater part of the 19th century it was generally held, in 
Canada as in England, that workers in hazardous trades received higher | 
wages than the average as compensation for the ordinary risks incidental 
to their occupation, and they were, therefore, considered to have assumed these 
ordinary risks. It was also held that the injured workman or his dependants 
could not recover damages if the worker had been injured or killed through the 
negligence of a fellow-servant or if his own negligence had been a contributary 
cause. Under the British Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 and the Ontario Act 
of 1886, fellow-servants in the position of foremen or superintendents were for the 
first time regarded as standing to the ordinary worker in the place of the employer, 
who was held liable for injuries due to their negligence. British Columbia passed 
an Employers’ Liability Act in 1891, which was amended in 1892 and remodelled 
ten years later. The Manitoba Act of 1893 was amended in 1895 and 1898 and 
consolidated in 1902, while a new Act was passed in 1910. Similarly, the Nova 
Scotia Act of 1900 was replaced by a new measure in 1909. New Brunswick passed 
an Employers’ Liability Act in 1903 and amended it in 1907 and 1908. Alberta 
passed an Act in 1908, Quebec in 1909 and Saskatchewan in 1911. Most of these 
Acts followed generally along the lines of British legislation, while the 1909 Act 
of Quebec is an outgrowth of the Civil Code of that province. All these Acts 
involved resort to the courts. 

A new epoch in legislation of this kind was begun by the Ontario Act of 1914, 
based upon the report of a Royal Commission, and introducing the new principle 
of making compensation for accidents a charge upon the industry concerned, instead 
of a liability of the individual employer. The working out of this principle involved | 
the creation of a state board administering an accident fund made up exclusively 
of compulsory contributions from employers grouped in classes and assessed according 
to the hazard of the industry. The example of Ontario in passing an Act of this 
kind was followed by Nova Scotia in 1915, British Columbia in 1916, Alberta and 
New Brunswick in 1918 and Manitoba in 1920. Quebec and Saskatchewan retain 
systems instituted in 1909 and 1911, respectively, which enable workmen to. obtain 
compensation from their employers individually through private insurance com- 
panies or by means of action in the courts. The Quebec Legislature, under an Act 
passed in 1922, appointed a special commission in the following year to consider 
and report upon the subject of workmen’s compensation. This commission was 
expected to present its report at the 1925 session of the provincial legislature. In 
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Manitoba also, a joint commission, composed of equal numbers of members of the 
legislature and of representatives of the workmen and their employers, was provided 
for at the last session of the legislature to study every phase of compensation, during 
the recess, with a view to eliminating the need for yearly amendments to the Act 
and to placing it upon a permanent basis. The report of this committee is likely 
to be presented at the legislative session early in 1925. 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts in Canada cover practically the whole industrial 
field, including manufacturing, construction, lumbering, mining, quarrying, trans- 
portation and public utilities. In Ontario certain industries (including municipal 
undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc.) are made individually 
liable to pay compensation, and are, therefore, not called upon to contribute to 
the general compensation or accident funds. Other industries, with the exception 
of those which are specifically excluded, may be brought under the terms of the Act 
on application from the employer, with the Board’s approval. In Alberta the consent 
of the employees is also required. In most provinces the excluded classes include 
travellers, casual labourers, out-workers, domestic servants and farm labourers. 
In Nova Scotia, however, an amendment was passed in 1922 providing for the 
admission of farm labourers and domestics on application of their employers. British 
Columbia in the same year admitted farm labourers and repealed a former rule 
excluding office workers. 

The Dominion Parliament in 1918 passed an Act (8 Geo. V, c. 15) providing 
that the compensation to be paid where employees of the Dominion Government 
were killed or injured in the course of their employment should be the same as 
they or their dependants would receive in private employment in the province 
where the accident occurred, the amount to be determined by the Provincial Board 
or other constituted authority and paid by the Dominion Government. 

The principal features of the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability Acts in force in the various provinces during 1923 were given on pages 
718-721 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 

Important amendments were made during 1924 in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts of Alberta, New Brunswick and Ontario. 

In Alberta the percentage of payment in disability cases was raised from 55 
to 623; this is the proportion of average weekly earnings allowed in cases of per- 
manent total disability, while, in cases of partial disability, it is the proportion 
of the difference between the workers’ former and present earning capacity. It 
was arranged that the average earnings of a person with a permanent total disability 
should be agreed upon by the employer and the workman. The time limit in which 
claims must be made was raised to 12 months in another amendment. The Alberta 
Act was also changed during 1924 to provide for a higher scale of payment to the 
dependent children of a deceased workman; $12 is allowed for the first, $10 for the 
second, $9 for the third and $8 each for other children. Where children are the 
only dependants, $15 per month is allowed for each child. 

A 1924 amendment to the Ontario Act contains a new feature in compensation 

legislation in Canada, enabling the Board to spend up to $100,000 on the rehabili- 
tation of injured workmen who are incapacitated from following their previous 
_ occupations. 

Amendments to the New Brunswick Act require the Board in that province 
to penalize any employers who fail to submit their payrolls, and provide 
that the assesements under the Act shall be a first lien upon the property of an 
employer. 
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7.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected and published 
by the Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 10 shows the 
number of disputes, the number of employers and employees involved and the 
time loss in working days for each year from 1901 to 1923, and the totals for the 
period. The items in the column headed “‘time loss in working days” in the tables 
following, are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly affected 
through strikes or lockouts by. the number of working days they are-so affected 
during the time the disputes are in existence. 

Statistics for the first ten months of 1924 show that there were 63 disputes 
affecting 267 employers and 32,978 employees. The time loss during the ten months 
was 1,886,616 working days. This was nearly three times the time loss from J anuary 
J to October 31, 1923, when 633,421 working days had been lost in industrial dis- 
putes. Most of the time loss from April to September, 1924, inclusive, approxim- 
ately 200,000 days each month, was due to a strike of coal miners in southern Alberta 
and south-eastern British Columbia, involving some 8,000 miners. 


10.—Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1901-1923. 


S——=—=a0®»>@om9mwm9aaeSa9a0M0m9ama@amaS=mamS SSS SS 


Number of disputes. Disputes in existence in the year, 
4 Sad pestis AT 
Years. ; : 
In existence| Beginning in} Employers Employees Time Hea 
in the year.| the year. | involved. | involved. hoe ae 
ays. 
104 ' 104 273 28,086 632,311 
121 121 420 12,264 120,940 
146 146 927 50,041 1,226,500 
99 99 575 16,482 265,004 
89 88 437 16, 223 217 , 244 
141 141 1,015 26,050 359,797 
149 144 825 36,224 621, 962 
68 65 175 25, 293 708,285 
69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
84 82 1,335 21,280 718,635 
99 96 475 30,094 2,046,650 
150 148 989 40,511 1,099,208 
113 106 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
43 38 96 9,140 106,149" 
75 74 271 215157 208,277 
148 141 714 48 329 1,134,970 
196 191 766 68,489 763,341 
298 290 1,913 138, 988 3,942,189 
285 272 L273 52,150 886, 754 
145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
85 70 “ 569 41,050 1,975,276 
91 77 419 32,868 768,494 
Total. ccc epee eee 2, 8421 2,740 15,9911 803,1951] 21,848,024 


these totals, figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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The year 1923 was marked by the lowest figure for time loss in man-working- 
days since 1918, there being no strikes involving large numbers of employees for 
months, as was the case in 1922, 1919, 1917 and certain other years. The number 
of employees involved in strikes and lockouts was less than in 1922, but the number 
of disputes was slightly greater. The outstanding feature of the year was a strike 
of steel workers at Sydney, N.S., which caused sympathetic strikes of coal miners 
in Cape Breton island, in other parts of Nova Scotia, and for a short time, in a 
small area in Alberta. The sympathetic strikes resulted in a time loss of about 
240,000 working days, nearly one-third of the total for the year. 

An analysis of industrial disputes during 1923, by industries, is given in Table 
11. . In the mining group, the strikes of coal miners, in sympathy with the strike of 
workers in the iron, steel and products group, caused most of the time loss. In the 
printing group, the strike of job office compositors in about ten cities, which began 
in 1921 for the 44-hour week, was still on and caused considerable time loss. In 
the water transportation group, a strike of longshoremen in Vancouver caused 
most of the time loss. 


11._Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 19238. 


Number 


involved. Time loss. 


Disputes. 


er cent m- orking er cent 
Number. of total. | ployees. days. of total. 


MAGE CIN sesso etwas tard Res teaenteda wen Salsa ona eee 3 3:3 525 10,473 1-4 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying......:. 29 31-8 21,692 | 311,982 40:6 
Manufacturing— 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco............ 2 2-2 187 1,788 0-2 
PREM LGG St We toa teen oe ope aes 1 1-1 12 78 0-0 
Clothing, knitted goods, garments, etc.. ack 6 6-6 332 10,068 1-3 
eather, furand: products. <)....cceesscr vies sae ns 2 2-2 290 2,364 0-3 
EEDA ADSL Se. cor ca hae led ere See acre clereiats 1 1-1 80 800 0-1 
Printinean Gd publishing sen ses ncesoe eiieclas leek: 10 11-0 1,293 252,184 32-9 
Saywane planing -milioit ste os soles athens okies 1 1-1 380 6, 460 0:9 
Mood} productsscn:. sce Sted. wcdacen wan lel Reeds 1 1-1 220 1,287 0-1 
iron; steeliand products. acc. od. cvscspsaescicle as 9 9-9 4,356 59,192 7°8 
SHONeUNCUSLMOSI 3. Lea Ms sanln een oes siekeiceun 1 1-1 8 24 0-0 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures............cccecsceees df 7:7 867 10,005 1:3 
eal wey, COUStTUCHLOM Ie tadetecdetsiss sane seek’ cle 2 2-2 360 1,170 0-1 
Miscellaneous construction ............ceeeeee: 3 3:3 150 1,344 0-2 
Transportation and public utilities— 
Street and electric railways............eeeeeee8 2 2-2 36 2,910 0-4 
Water transportation ste...) sseisic ec objec octe cece 4 4-4 1,876 94,118 12-2 
Storage and local transportation................ 2 2-2 107 753 0-1 
LCOLTIG DOWEL DIAN USE ein ce Sle heres vaeldae eletnee 2 2-2 18 162 0-0 
Service— 
PVETACIP A ere ery merci so tale orale aynvarMova tae xne 2 2-2 72 58 0-0 
EOS gH Mata iteie eters cates Hone etanehienat 1 1-1 7 1,274 0-1 
EO Galette nrc meee eines hes, aoe yk 91 100-0 32,868 | 768,494 100-0 


The causes and results of the industrial disputes recorded during 1923 are 
given in Table 12. It is interesting to note that, apart from sympathetic strikes, 
the greatest number of working days was lost in strikes in the three categories 
including increased wages; about 49 p.c. of the total number of days lost was attrib- 
uted to these causes. The number of employees affected (48 p.c. of the total) was 


‘also greatest in sympathetic strikes. Of the 91 strikes recorded during 1923, 21, 


involving 4,361 workers and a time loss of 20,263 working days, terminated in favour 
of the employees. Those settled in favour of the employers, 38 in number, affected 
24,269 workers and involved a time loss of 459,550 working days, or 59-79 p.c. of 
the total number of days lost. 
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12.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Causes and Results, 1923. 


Causes or objects. 


For increased wages 
For increased wages and shorter 


changes 
For shorter hours 
Against longer hours 
Against discharge of employees.... 
Against employment of particular 

persons 
Against reduction in wages 
For recognition of union 
Against employment of non-union- 

ists 


Phe rece reer cere ewer nne 


Causes or objects. 


| Disputes. 


re 


For increased wages 
For increased wages 
shorter hours 


changes 


sete owe eveaee 


Against longer hours 
Against discharge of employees 
Against employment of par- 

ticular persons 
Against reduction in wages.... 
For recognition of union 
Against employment of non- 

unionists 
Sympathetic 
Unclassified 


18 


In favour of employees. 


In favour of employers. 


: Em- | Time : Em- | Time 
Dis- Be ployees oe Dis- eas er Bee in 
putes. affect- | working] putes. affect- | working 
volved. ed. days. volved. ed. days. 
if 11 621 | 2,964 i) 62 | 1,469 | 29,644 
1 4 OTe tS 200 - - - 
2 8 (hs 1,036 2 P53) 4,155 | 134,415 
_ - = - 1! 3 30 4,524 
1 1 Che Ta - - - - 
4 5 1,427 4,956 6 6 1,480 7,412 
2 2 764 3, 264 2 10 771 11,532 
1 1 196 784 3 3 93 8,552 
= = = = 7 19 755 22,178 
1 2 1,150 2,300 6 75 | 14,626 | 242,326 
2 2 100 480 2 3 890 3,967 
2 36 | 4,361 | 20,263 38 204 | 24,269 | 459,550 
5 Indefinite or 
Compromise. aera Total. 
RQ op n 5) Q op 
ra| Oa | 28 : coh Mee ees, : Sit laa il eon et 
S} E8182 | 21,8) 3/32 | 218] $8] Be 
galas |ooa!l 3 lea] S51 584|] 8 esl Se l]oea 
ae Qa gee a ge 20 q EP a bas ao gem 
Hal Ae | Ae |e 169] 82 |) ae |e ae] BS ae 
SeCSN Veal aca A le"! a ES | leer desl ha 
30} 1,117} 9,733} -| - - - | 27} 103) 3,207) 42,341 
1 15 120} 4] 78! 953] 198,445) 6] 83) 989) 196,770 
22) 141) 2,087) -| - - - 6} 53] 4,371] 137,488 
- - - 2| 37 89} 15,414] 3] 40} 119} 19,938 
= = = Uf 190} 32,526 2 1 197! 33,800 
L260] 525200)" 1 21 21} 12] 13) 3,178] . 17,689 
- - - igh at 25) - 25520) 115) A8ie1;560|, .a7eere 
2 94 4,224 1 1 23 2,254 di 7 406} 10,814 
- - - 3] 3] 207; 15,471) 10) 22) 962) 37,649 
- - - At PL 10; 38,070) 8} 78/15,786} 247,696 
1] 1,103} 2,596} -| —- - - 5} 6}: 2,093} = 7,048 
57| 2,720] 23,960] 14] 122 1,518) 264,721) 91) 419/32,868) 768,494 


The greatest number of persons affected and of working time lost in any month 
of 1923 occurred in July, when 18,095 persons, or 55 p.c. of the total number of workers 
on strike, and a time loss of 307,433 working days, or 40 p.c. of the total, were involved. 
It was in this month that three strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia, in sympathy 
with a strike of steel workers, affected a large number of employees and caused a 
severe time loss. .In 1924, the greatest amount of time loss appeared in the months 
from April to September, owing to a strike of coal miners in Alberta. A consider- 
able time loss in January was due chiefly to a strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 
A record of disputes by months since 1922 is given in Table 13. 


PAUSUS Css ccgje onsets: 


CCODET sc). ss cs tess 
November.......... 
December.......... 
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13.—_Strikes and Lockouts, by Months, 1922-1924. 


Disputes in Existenee. 


Number of Employees 


Time Loss in Working Days. 


Affected. 

1922. 1928. 1924. 1922. 19238. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
22 18 13 3,485 2,852 | 14,227 68,474 53, 966 198,932 
24 20 16 3,200 3,950 | 12,483 62,935 46,030 191, 858 
20 19 13 2,569 1,533 827 62,737 33,229 11,087 
26 27 15 | 13,086 2,561 9,286 272,946 34,972 214,793 
31 39 13 | 13,4383 4,767 8,548 279, 857 53, 891 218,765 
25 28 24 | 11,093 6,268 | 14,165 263,402 42,406 245, 857 
21 23 17 | 15,553 | 18,095 9,374 255, 734 307, 433 } 230, 834 
25 20 17 | 25,364 3,651 | 10,349 450, 692 30,721 227,288 
23 18 9 | 17,736 1,729 8,549 99,732 30,773 205, 754 
18 16 6 3, 240 2,322 8, 656 54,758 50,402 141, 448 
14 15 - 2,036 2,200 - 48,023 55,978 A 
15 13 = 2,950 2,446 = 55, 986 28,693 = 
851 » 9 6311 41,0501! 32,8681] 32,9781/1,975,276 | 768,494 | 1,886,616 


1 These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved 
during the year and are not a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 


Table 14 is a record of industrial disputes during 1923, by methods of settle- 
ment. THirty-six industrial disputes terminated as a result of negotiations between 
the parties in dispute; the number of employees involved in these 36 disputes was 
6,590, or 20 p.c. of the total. Eight disputes were settled through conciliation or 
mediation, instituted in four cases by the Department of Labour, while five were . 
terminated by arbitration. In 19 disputes, the employees returned to work on the 
employers’ terms and in 9 strikes the strikers were replaced by other workers. 


14.— Strikes and Lockouts, by Methods of Settlement, 1923. 


Negotiations Conciliation 
between or Arbitration. 
parties. mediation. 
Industry or occupation. — = 
Em- Em- Em- 
Number.| ployees | Number.| ployees | Number.| ployees 
involved. involved. involved. 
BREDA. es hate ase Senet Oe win a 1 28 = - = = 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
TESS ae AAs soo Oe eee 14 4,234 3 600 6) 1,181 
Manufacturing— 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco.. 1 135 - - - 
MROXGUOSi a. sce cieeptied Seen takin cme ake = = = = = = 
Clothing, knitted goods, garments, 

SLO atten tae ae he Fo qeleincisteleter ican he 1 128 = = - = 
Leather, fur and products........... 1 261 - - - = 
Pinlprandipapers set pee skciomase ame = == = = = = 
Printing and publishing.............. 1 21 - - - - 
Saw and planing-mills............... 1 380 - - - 7 
WV OOG GOLOGUCESE ds.dui. sais ie ieYorsleusincs erstays 1 220 - - - = 
Tron, steel and products............. 5 492 1 1, 200 ~ ee 
DLONGINAUSLITES 2; Ao tet ni piscine ae a 1 8 - - - = 

Construction— 
Buildings and structures............. 4 143 - - - - 
Railway construction................ 2 360 = - - o 
Miscellaneous construction........... = - 3 150 = = 
Transportation and public utilities— 
Street and electric railways......... - ~ - - 1 21 
Water transportation................ 1 100 1 1,555 = = 
Storage and loca] transportation..... 1 30 - - = = 
Electric power plants............00+- = = = = = = 
Service— 
SMEEDLRON UL to tais's oe Mere sicine cere es ole 1 50 - - - = 
BERNA a SAE sb cis'crelelutte neta 6 38% - - - = 1 7 
SMODMEN Rte eee boone eet e e 36 6,590 8 3,505 5 1,209 
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14.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Methods of Settlement, 1923—concluded. 


* 


Returned Otherwise 
Reference to work Replacement (including 
to Board on of indefinite Total. 
underI.D.I.Act} employers’ strikers. or 
Industry or occupation. terms. unterminated) 
Em- Em- Em- Em Em- 


Num-| ployees | Num-] ployees | Num-] ployees | Num- ployees Num-} ployees 
ber. Jinvolved]| ber. |involved} ber. |involved| ber. |involved| ber. |involved 


ogeing: lator cge ken. - - 1 460 1 37 - - 3 525 


Mining, non-ferrous smelting 


and quarrying.......... = = 6 | 15,221 - - 3 456 29 | 21,692 
Manufacturing— 
Vegetable foods, drink 

and tobacco........ - - - - il 52 - ~ 2 187 
shextileseenaccatn et ere - - 1 12 - - - - 1 12 
Clothing, knitted goods, 

garments, etc....... = - 3 156 - - 2 48 16 332 
Leather, fur and pro- 

GUCUS Stance ete Norte - - 1 29 - - - = 2 290 
Pulp and paper......... - - 1 80 - - - Apalis 80 
Printing and publishing - - - - 1 30 8} 1,242 10 1,293 
Saw and planing-mills.. - - - - - - - - il 380 
Wood products......... - - - - - - - - 1 220 
Tron, steel and products = = 2) 2,636 1 28 - - 9 4,356 
Stone industries, .... 22. - - - - - - - - 1 8 

Construction— 
Buildings and_ struct- 

UIP OS ates eehe wccrtoreieiene - - 2 554 1 170 - = ze 867 
Railway construction... - - - - = - - 2 360 
Miscellaneous construct- 

LOM INCAS Par ae - = - - - - - - 3 150 

Transportation and public 
utilities— 4 
Street and electric rail- 

AGN RONAOEE RS cae c - - - - 1 15 2 36 
Water transportation. . - - i 42 1 179 - - 4 1,876 
Storage and local trans- 

POLUALION ee acces - - 1 77 - - - - 2 107 
Electric power plants... = - - - 2 18 = ~ 2 18 

Service— 
Miamicipale. 2. ssc ae “3 6 - - - - 1 22 - ~ 2 We: 
Personals eer meee ae ~ - - - - - - = 1 7 
Total ree - - 19 | 19,267 9 536 14 576) 91 32,868 


8.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), an Act passed in May, 1918, to aid and 
encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices, the Minister 
of Labour is empowered ,— 

“(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment 

offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

“‘(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information 
between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters; 

“(c) to compile and distribute information rece from employment offices 
and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment.” 

The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that 
each shall expend on the maintenance of employment offices. The amounts provided 
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for the various fiscal years were to be, for 1918-19, $50,000; for 1919-20, $100,000; 
for 1920-21, $150,000; for each succeeding year, $150,000. For some years these 
amounts were later increased by supplementary vote, but for the fiscal year 1924-25 
no supplementary appropriation was made, and the payments to the provinces 
will therefore be on the basis originally provided in the Act. 

The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces is obtained by having the payments contingent 
upon an agreement. This agreement, required under the Act, ensures that the 
provinces, in the conduct of their employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situa- 
tions in all trades and occupations for both men and women and that no charge 
shall be made to employers or employees for this service. Each province agrees 
to maintain a provincial clearance system in co-operation with the interprovincial 
clearance system established by the Dominion Government, in order to secure 
the necessary mobility of labour as between localities in the same province or in 
different provinces. For the fiscal years 1923-24 and 1924-25, agreements were 
concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. Thus is formed 
the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices reaching from 
Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force, only twelve provincial 
employment offices operated in Canada. This number was steadily increased until, 
at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, together with the requirements of the demobilization period, offices 
were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions have reduced 
the Service to offices located at 66 centres (on Oct. 31, 1924) which are distributed 
among the various provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 5; Ontario, 25; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 13. 

An Order in Council issued in 1918 in pursuance of the Act provides for the 
formation of a body to be advisory to the Minister of Labour in the administration 
thereof. This body, known as the Employment Service Council of Canada, is 
composed of representatives of the Federal Departments of Labour and Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, the Provincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Railway Association of Canada, 
the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture and the Returned Soldiers. At the six annual meetings of 
the Council, the most recent of which was held on September 2-5, 1924, various 
recommendations and suggestions relative to employment office administration 
have been brought forward and presented to the Minister. 

Employment statistics from the local offices are collected and tabulated by 
the Employment Service of Canada. Table 15 shows the positions available, 
applications for work and placements effected by the Service each year since March, 
1919. These statistics show a gradual growth in the transactions of the 
employment offices from year to year as the reach of the Service becomes more 
widespread. The year 1920 was one of good trade conditions, and this, together 
with the efforts made by the Department in co-operation with the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment to find employment in industry for the returned 
soldiers, was responsible for the great volume of business noted during that year. 
The number of men and women registering for work in Canada was largest in 
1920 and 19238, respectively. Vacancies for both men and women were most numer- 
ous in 1920, with 1923 in second place. On the other hand, the placements effected 
in 1923 were greater than in 1920. 
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The year of most marked activity in employment service operations in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan was 1923. The Quebec offices in 1919 registered 
the largest aggregate of applications for work and vacancies notified, but the total 
of placements made was greatest in 1920. In Manitoba and Alberta, employment 
offices reported most business in 1920. In British Columbia, the largest number of 
men applied for work in 1920, and of women in 1923; the placements of men and 
women were also greatest during those years, while 1920 had the highest aggregate 
of vacancies notified. 

During the months January-September 1924, applications for employment 
registered at the offices of the Employment Service of Canada totalled 391,128, 
of which 303,319 were from men and 87,809 from women. Employers notified the 
offices of 249,241 vacancies for men and 75,846 vacancies for women, a total of 
325,087 opportunities for work, The Service effected 285,901 placements, 191,495 
in regular employment and 94,406 in work expected to last less than one week. 
Of the placements in regular employment, 163,018 were of men and 28,477 of women. 


During the year 1923 the number of applications for employment received 
at the offices of the various provinces was 589,175, of which 473,483 were of men 
and 115,692 of women. The number of vacancies notified by employers to the 
Service during the same period was 540,980, of which 431,576 were for men and 
109,404 for women. The placements effected totalled 462,552; of these 347,165 
were in regular employment, 310,598 being placements of men and 36,567 of women. 
The number of workers placed in casual employment totalled 115,387. 


In order to facilitate the movement of labour in cases where there are not 
enough workers in any locality to fill the available vacancies, the Employment. 
Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the members of the Canadian- 
Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of issuing certificates entitling 
bearers to railway fares at a reduced rate. This rate, 2-7 cents per mile for a second 
class ticket, is applicable only to persons who are being placed through the Em- 
ployment Service in positions that are situated more than a stipulated minimum 
distance from the issuing employment office. During the calendar year 1923, 
such certificates were issued to 47,310 persons, of whom 28,942 proceeded to points 
within the same province as the despatching office, and 18,368 to points in other 
provinces. During the nine months ending September 30, 1924, 24,029 persons 
were assisted by the reduced rate, 12,482 of whom were travelling within the — 
province, while 11,547 were accepting employment at points in other provinces. 


15.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1919-1924. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Provinces. Years. registered. notified. effected. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
NovaiScotiazincsices co. 1919 (10 months) 9,323 726 6,929 990 5,198 391. 
1020 rejtonsteionyas 6, 241 525 2,665 692 2,269 174. 
1001 Sa ee 11,448 1,413 4,763 1, 208 4,271 648. 
1922 crcman ersten Oke 12, 204 2,976 7,707 2,647 6, 706 1,961 
OBO Manne Ree 12,180 3, 138 9,767 2,897 9, 267 2,407 
1924 (9 months) Devils. 2,237 D,2ol 2,258 4,210 1,901 
New Brunswick........ 1919(10months)} 14,329 239 12,643 334 9,957 151 
1920 acres tonnes 18 9,495 473 8,388 513 6, 846 310° 
LOD, seyctereereie ates 5,423 884 3,902 870 3,611 601 
1922 eens aoe 7,905 2,019 6, 693 1,817 6,101 1,365- 


1928 home teouk 9,440 2,997 9,270 3,159 8, 142 2,576. 
1924 (9 months) 4,807 2,496 4, 246 2,502 3, 861°. 2, 258- 
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15.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1919-1924—concluded. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Provinces. Years. registered. notified. effected. 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
(CONG) oc ee ee 1919(10months)| 39,709 1,116 17, 749 1,805 20,076 646 
LOZO sce onten 33,959 2,111 16,221 2,982 20,800 1,327 
TORUS. cipecstncsar 32, 841 4,896 7,229 4,066 6, 765 2,580 
LOD 2 nc ts eee on 31,071 7,098 12,731 5, 806 11, 962 4,547 
NO ZB Re. open 31,227 6,741 16, 387 5D, 80 13.819 4,911 
1924 (9 months) 24,557 5,148 7,214 4,423 7,864 3, 784 
ONGATIONS wens shes ee es 1919 (10 months)} 110,549 20,224 117,542 33, 205 78,295 20,027 
ODO Rae hates eva 162,018 380, 943 144, 922 44,124 111,115 24,745 
ODD Weer testes 135, 666 41,621 91, 864 39, 067 78, 694 25,514 
LOTS ae ee ae 156,437 42,229 139, 224 42,935 120,075 28,358 
; 19 2oM cat 164,492 51,588 162,907 47,007 132, 069 34, 371 
1924 (9 months)| 122,048 40, 241 103,597 31,394 93,436 -23, 689 
WVANILODA: © otiisi.ds face ot 1919 (10 months) 56, 496 13, 830 76,023 18,198 52,566 12,930 
LO ZO SG et eee 67,770 27,960 88, 282 31,913 62, 908 25,657 
ODT eee. 57,262 27,041 56, 728 28,419 45,049 23,767 
DGD 2x arcs Sees 53,611 23,233 48,880 24,043 41,217 20,752 
1G OR ae Sek oy, 55, 984 23, 866 42,418 22,290 48,126 19, 726 
1924 (9 months) 28,390 16, 896 20,293 14, 598 20,789 13,502 
Saskatchewan.......... 1919 (10 months) 87,453 3, 183 46,008 4,894 33,411 2,836 
W920 a oretencecbecte 51,859 6,573 62,043 8, 867 46,509 5, 750 
i OT ier eee eee 66, 301 6, 933 82,309 9,629 61,322 6,275 
(LOD a eta tes Pa 67,350 7, 204 80,714 9.038 63, 707 5,536 
L923... a eee 78,355 7,822 94,971 10,521 76,300 6, 789 
1924 (9 months) 36,488 5,569 50, 680 6, 540 SOgoa0 4,750 
JA Oetker 1919 (10 months) 88,499 4,600 30,781 5,148 29,216 3,357 
BOZO Rae cei cmie. 66,737 16, 942 63, 393 18,046 53, 246 14,821 
TOZUR. Femina 58,570 13,435 48,777 14,358 43,582 11,338 
O22 Fp ake ee 43,935 8,586 36, 3830 9,902 32,235 7,780 
NO2Z3 a see Le, : 55, 346 8, 283 53, 352 8,781 46,056 6,984 
1924 (9 months) 32,408 6, 989 29,070 6,916 26,454 5,914 
British Columbia...... 1919 (10 months) 47,512 4,936 37, 193 3,685 32,756 2,825 
(920 Rte Ghee oe 82,042 10,514 64, 338 8, 985 61,351 7,730 
NOD tae ete etree (Al ev4s 9,370 29,926 8, 480 34,498 7,241 
| aa A eh 71,362 11,062 33,250 8,171 34, 383 6, 837 
LO OS neat Ack eee 66, 509 Tie257 42,504 8,942 43,022 7,987 
1924 (9 months) 48, 908 8, 233 28,910 7,220 82,054 6,112 
Prince Edward Island..|1919 (10 months) i, fed 8 1,020 4 1, 282 5 
; 1920 (4 months) 614 13 274 20 248 
PMA A So cutlea craven ts 1919 (10 months)| 355,591 48, 862 345, 888 68, 263 262,757 43,148 
EO? OW ae: Aone 480, 735 96, 054 450,526 116,142 365, 292 80,520 
LOO eee chops ues 438, 836 105, 593 825, 498 106,097 277, 792 77, 964 
LO22 2. Hee oe 443,875 104, 407 365,529 104,359 316, 386 77,136 
1923 steer ot 473,483 115,692 431,576 109, 404 376,801 85, 751 
1924 (9 months)} 303,319 87,809 249, 241 75, 846 223,991 61,910 


1.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


: The general trend of unemployment, as reported by trade unions, was higher 
- during 1924 than in the previous year. Unemployment, as used here, has reference 
to involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other 
than their own trades, or idle because of illness, or as a direct result of strikes or 
lockouts, are not considered as unemployed. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organizations reporting. Table 16 is a 
_ monthly record of unemployment in trade unions by provinces, and shows that the 
situation was not as good in 1924 as in 1923, but that it was better than in 1922. 
The most favourable point reached during the year 1924, up to the end of September, 
was in April, when 5-1 p.c. of the members were reported as out of work. The 
highest percentage of unemployment was recorded in February, when 7°8 p.c. of 
the members were idle. In 1923 the peak of unemployment was in January. 
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16.— Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1915-1924. 
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Nors.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see page 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book. 


2.—Employment as reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates payroll data on employment 
from employers of 15 hands and over; between 5,000 and 6,000 of these firms, 
representing practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings, make monthly returns covering, in 1924, an~ 
average working force of about 764,000 persons. The trend of employment during 
the past three years is shown on the accompanying chart. 
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(ae Spe le a ee RE Le i CASTE i ot ig ee a 
The chart on page 688 depicts the course of employment since 1921. This 
shows that the depression of 1921 was followed by the gradual recovery of 1922 
and the more pronounced revival of 1923. In the early months of 1924 the curve 
was above the level of the same period of 1923, but employment increased in succeed- 
ing months at a slower rate than it had done in the preceding year, and the improve- 
ment was not extensive enough to keep the curve above the 1923 level. 
Spring and summer expansion in employment was recorded in 1924 only from 
April 1 to July 1, when the peak index of 95-9 was reached ; this was followed by 


. declines in the next two months. At the beginning of October a brief and partial 


recovery was indicated, but seasonal contractions in the outdoor industries soon 
caused a resumption of the unfavourable movement. 

Table 17 gives the index numbers of employment by industrial groups since 
1921. Manufacturing, mining, transportation and construction did not show as 
favourable a situation in 1924 as in 1923, while in logging, communication and 
services, employment was on a higher level and in trade was practically the same. 


17._Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the first of each month, January, 1921, to December, 1924. 


ear Construc- All 

id 7 factiring| Loeeing. | Mining, | Commu- | Transpor- ‘Main Services. Trade. | Indus- 

et 78-4 88-6] 100-3] 105-4] 103-0] 102-9 94-5] 100-4 87-7 
Feb. 1. 84-8 94-3 95-8] 104-6] 101-3] 100-1 94-2 92-5 90-1 
Mar. 1. 84-6 81-8 92-8] 104-1 95-8 89-2 96-3 92-0 88-0 
April 1. 80-7 44-5 88-0] 101-8 95-5 86-7 97-8 92-5 84-1 
May 1. 80-2 49-9 86-9} 103-1 94-0 92-7 98-3 94-2 84-1 
June 1. 81-1 47-3 88-7 | 106-1 98-1] 111-9] 103-8 92-5 86-6 
July 1. 80-9 35-4 92-2} 107-4 99-6 | 126-7] 108-0 92-7 87:5 
Aug. 1. 81-3 32-3 91-0} 107-1] 102-7| 144-6] 107-7 91-4 88-9 
Sept. 1. 79-3 41-9 96-0] 106-8]  106-6| 141-6] 107-3 92-1 88-7 
Oct. 1. 81-3 48-1 96-4} 105-1] 109-6] 142-5] 104-5 92-4 90-2 
Nov. 1. 81-1 59-7 98-1] 104-5] 110-5] 139-3 96-0 93-0 90-2 
Dee. 1. 79-3 61-2 98-0} 103-8] 106-9] 113-2 93-4 96-3 87-2 
Ba. i. 68-7 59-5 93-0} 101-1 99-2 92-4 92-9] - 96-9 77-9 
Feb. 1 73-0 61-5 89-7 95-7 97-0 79-8 91-7 90-3 78-9 
Mar. 1 78-1 54-8 90-3 97-5 97-1 83-7 93-0 88-2 81-9 
April 1 78-0 27-2 88-9 98-2 96-8 81-4 94-6 88-6 | 80-6 
May 1 79-0 37-0 90-2} 100-4 98-7} 101-1 95-6 90-1 83-3 
June 1. 84-2 37-5 92-6] 100-6] 106-2] 129-5] 100-3 90-0 89-2 
July 1. 84-2 31-4 94-4| 100-6] 109-2] 157-4] 104-4 90-7 91-1 
Aug. 1. 85-8 27-9 96-2] 103-1| 111-6] 169-4] 104-7 90-1 93-1 
Sept. 1. 86-5 36-5 97-1] 103-4] 111-9] 164-3] 105-0 90-8 93-7 
Oct. 1. 86-7 42-1} 101-1] 102-8] 114-0] 166-2] 102-0 91-9 94-6 
Nov. 1. 87-7 66-0] 104-5] 102-2] 114-7] 153-2 96-6 93-8 95-8 
Dee. 1. 87-7 84-71 102-8 101-5! 115-31 122-6 95-8 97-0 95-1 


84111—44 
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17._Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the first of each month, January, 1921 to December, 1924—concluded. 


ae Manu- | Toggin Mining, | Commu- /Transpor- “ton and Services.| Trace Tinlus- 
Montas! facturin: . Seine. =" | nication.| tation. ee i i EC 

1923. 
Jan. 1 78-1 87-0 100:8 97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 86-3 
Feb. 1 85-0 95-1 101-3 96-5 101-5 86-0 92-4 93-7 89-5 
Mar. 1 87-5 88-8 98-6 97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
April 1 85-6 57-8 97-0 98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87°6 
May 1 90-5 48-0 96-7 99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
June 1 93°5 52°5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
July 1 93-6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92-3 99-5 
Aug. 1 93-5 42-2 101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
Sept. 1 93-0 43-1] 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120-3 92-0 100-0 
Oct 1; 91-8 51:7 104-9 106-6 116-2 171-8 113-7 93-2 99-5 
Nov. 1 91-2 62-6 105-4 105-3 116-8 159-3 108-5 9301 98-8 
Deewl 88-2 82-2 105-9 106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 95-7 

1924. 
Jan. 1. 80-1 92-1 100-5 104-2 107°3 98-8 106°6 99-4 88-7 
Feb. 1 84-9 97-0 104-0 104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2 90°6 
Mar. 1 86-0 90-8 99-7 105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
April 1 86-5 54-2 99-5 106-0 103-7 91-4 107-9 91-0 89-3 
May 1 87-7 54-5 103-3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
June 1 88-4 53-6 103-7 109-8 110-1 147-3 113-8 92:5 95-2 
July 1. 87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175:8 122°5 92-1 95-9 
Aug. 1 86-2 36-2 99-4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
Sept. 1 84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107-8 165-3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
Oct.. 1 85-7 53-4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
Nov. 1 84-2 71:8 100-5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 93-0 
Dec. 1. 82-0 85-1 99-2 109.3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 


Nore.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 


9.—Child Labour Laws. 


For several centuries the employment of children has been a subject of much 
legislation in Great Britain, but in the earlier part of this period the object of the 
legislators was to keep children fully employed, since idleness was regarded as one 
of the greatest existing evils, particularly in its connection with pauperism. A 
law of 1547, in dealing with vagrants, provided that their children who were between 
the ages of 5 and 14 years should be bound out as apprentices, while the Statute of 
Apprentices of 1562 decreed that children of working parents should ordinarily begin — 
work not later than the age of 12. The period of apprenticeship for boys lasted 
until they were 24 years and for the girls until 21 years, or until marriage. © 
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The coming of the Industrial Revolution towards the close of the 18th century 
very materially changed the conditions under which young persons, as well as 
adults, were employed; children who formerly worked in their own homes or as 
apprentices in those of their masters, were now employed on mechanical processes 
in factories. In these factories, often ill-adapted for human occupation, the labour 
was unremitting and physically exacting, and the children’s opportunities of learning 
a trade to provide for their future were practically non-existent. 

The new conditions were met by new legislation, but not before much hardship 
had been endured by the child earners, many of whom were daily working long 
hours at an age when they are now generally considered too young even to attend 
school. The movement for the regulation of child labour in factories dates from 
the early part of the 19th century, the first Act of this kind being passed in 1802; 


this, however, aimed only at improving the condition of apprentices in cotton mills. 


It was not until seventeen years later that an Act was passed regulating the employ- 
ment of children other than apprentices. The Factory Act of 1833, as well as other 
Acts, both before and after that year, contained further legislation correcting the 
worst abuses under which child earners laboured in factories, while an Act passed 
in 1842 was a first attempt to protect children employed in mines. 3 

Constant improvement in working conditions for children has been effected 
from decade to decade in Great Britain. The latest outstanding legislation was 
the Fisher Fducation Act of 1918, which contained many important restrictions on 
the employment ot children, as well as providing stringent school attendance laws. 


Child Labour in Canada.—Industrial conditions in the earlier history of 
Canada did not call for child labour regulation. The children of early settlers 
were pressed into the hard service that life in pioneer days demanded from all 
hands, and it is not likely that the old idea of the sinfulness of so-called idleness 
was disregarded in the treatment of the young. But, as in the early days of . 
apprenticeship in England, children were mainly employed in and about the homes 
and farms, where the work, though strenuous, was not attended by the wholesale 
evils that later inflicted so much suffering upon employees in unregulated factories. 


With the gradual extension of the factory system in this country, however, 
the need for protective legislation developed, and a series of provincial laws and 
regulations has grown up to govern the employment of children. These laws, 
based largely upon British legislation, are constantly being extended with the 
spread of industry in the various provinces. It is gratifying to note that, on the 
whole, the Canadian standard of child labour protection is higher than is recom- 
mended in the draft conventions and recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference. 

Most of the laws relating to child earners are contained in provincial Acts 
regulating labour in factories, shops, offices and mines. Besides the laws which 
expressly limit or regulate child labour, the provincial School Acts are an important 
factor in the protection of children, since regular employment is impossible for 
those of the ages of compulsory school attendance. The connection between 
school and labour laws is particularly evident in the use of employment certificates, 
based on educational tests, which are a condition of the employment of young 


persons in Quebec and Ontario. 


Table 18 is a comparative statement of the laws Romeidie child labour in the 
various provinces, and is based on data compiled by the Department of Labour and 
the Canadian Council of Child Welfare. 
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Regula- 
tions 
respecting 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 
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Nova Scotia. 


18.— Child Labour Laws of Canada 


New Brunswick. 


Quebec. 


Ontario. 


Compul- 
sory 
school at- 
tendance. 


From 7 to}From 6 to 16 years/From 6 to 16 


13 years 
for 30 
weeks if 
residing 
in Char- 
lottetown 
or Sum- 
merside, 
other- 

wise 20 
weeks. 


in cities and towns, 
except for child 
over 12 years, who 
has passed Grade 
VII, or any child 
over 13 years who 
has been granted an 
employment certi- 
ficate by Board of 
School Commis- 
sioners. In __ sec- 
tions other than 
cities and towns 
school age is 7 to 
14 years, but these 
limits may be 
extended to urban 
limits by vote. 


in}Has no compulsory|From 8 to 14 years, 


certain urban dis-| school attendance] exemption may be 


tricts; 
provide that any 
child over 12 
years, who has 
passed Grade VII, 
and any other over 
13 years who has 
attended 60 days 
out of 120 for 14 
consecutive weeks 
in the preceding 
year, may work if 
necessity requires. 
Elsewhere children 
must attend school 
from 7 to 12 years 
for 60 p.c. of teach- 
ing days. 


exceptions} law. 


granted for 6 weeks 
only in each term 
by attendance offi- 
cer, on proof that 
child’s services 
are required in ur- 
gent or necessary 
household duties 
or for maintenance 
of himself or 
dependant. Child- 
ren between 14 and 
16 years generally 
must attend full 
time classes; those 


whom necessity 
compels to work 
may not be em- 


ployed without a 
work permit, and 
must attend parte 
time classes for 
400 hours a year. 


Education- 
alrequire- 
ments for 
children 
entering 
employ- 
ment. 


Physical 
examina- 
tion of 
children 
entering 
employ- 
ment. 


Boys under 16 work-|The employment of|Children under 16|Children under 14 


ing in mines must 
produce school cer- 
tificate. Any child 
over 13 years who 
satisfies school 
commissioners that 
it is necessary for 
him to work, may 
be granted an em- 
ployment certifi- 
cate to be absent 
from school while 


engaged in remu- 
nerative employ- 
ment. 


Any child over 13 
years, who satisfies 
the School Com- 
missioners that it is 
necessary for him 
to work, must ob- 
tain from a com- 
petent physician a 
certificate of phy- 
sical fitness for the 
employment he is 
entering,in addition 
to obtaining an 
employment certi- 
ficate. 


any child under 16 
years in cities and 
towns is prohibited 
during school hours 
unless the child 
holds a school certi- 
ficate with stand- 
ing equal to Grade 
VII. 


must be able to 
write and read flu- 
ently before being 
employed; if child- 
ren without this 
qualification attend 
night school regu- 
larly they may be 
authorized to fol- 
low or continue 
their occupation. 


May be required for 
boys and _ girls 
under 14 years em- 
ployed in industrial 
establishments. 


employed in shops 
during school hours 
must possess school 
certificates. Those 
between 14 and 16 
years of age em- 
ployed between 8 
a.m, and 5 p.m. 
must have home 
permit or employ- 
ment _ certifieate, 
and must attend, 
when possible, part- 
time classes for at 
least 400 hours a 
year. 


an} 3 
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in Force during 1924. 


Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan. 


Alberta. 


British Columbia. 


Yukon. 


From 7 to 14 years;/From 7 to 15 years,|From 7 to 15 years|From 7 to 15 years|From 7 to 12 years, 
unless child has} inclusive. Children] except with , valid 


this may be raised 
to 15 years by any 
school board having 
an attendance officer 
passing a_ by-law. 
Exemption for period 
not exceeding 6 
weeks iu term may 
be granted by com- 
petent authority to 
any child over 12 
years whose services 
are required in hus- 
bandry or urgent 
and necessary house- 
hold duties. Attend- 
ance required from 
14 to 16 years of age 
if child is not em- 
ployed in industrial 
or household duties. 


a school certificate, 
and a certificate 
from the Bureau of 
Labour permitting 
such employment, 
in order to be em- 
ployed in shops 
regularly. 


The Superintendent 
of Neglected Child- 
ren must be satisfied 
that any boy be- 
tween 12 and 16 
years applying for 
license to carry on 
street trade, is of 
normal develop- 
ment physically 
and able to under- 
take the work. The 
Bureau of Labour 
must be satisfied 


' that employments 


for which certificates 
are granted to boys 
between 13 and 14 
ears will not be 
miful to them. 


unless child must 
maintain himself 
or dependant, or 
has some _ other 
valid excuse or has 
passed Grade VIII. 
A child over 138 
years who has pas- 
sed Grade V and 
whose services are 
required in hus- 
bandry or neces- 
sary household 
duties may be 
exempted from 
school attendance 
for a period not 
exceeding 30 school 
days in any year. 


passed Grade VIII.} must attend 
Exemption may be} time during school 
granted for child] year. 


whose services are 
required in hus- 
bandry or urgent or 
necessary house- 
hold duties, or for 


tent authority. 
This exemption 
may not exceed 6 
weeks in a, term. 


full] excuse. 


eS Eee 


13 years, who has 
passed Grdade V, 
are required in hus- 
bandry or other 
necessary duties, he 
may be granted 
exemption from 
school for a period 
not exceeding 30 
days in a year. 


and furnish a 
certificate to that 
effect from a 
qualified teacher, 
teaching . in’ the 
province. 


Boys< between 12 
and 16 years must 
possess a school 
certificate before 
being employed in 
mines. 
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Regula- 
tions 
respecting 


Minimum 
age for 
work in 
factories, 
shops and 
office 

buildings. 


Nova Scotia. 


In factories, 
years; every em- 
ployer of children 
under 16 years must 
obtain their birth 
certificates. From 
July to October, 
inclusive, children 
under 14 years may 
be employed in 
gathering or pre- 
paring fruits, etc., 
for canning. In 
breweries the mini- 
mum age is 16 
years. 


In or about coal 
mines, 16 years for 
boys; in metallifer- 
ous mines, below or 
above ground, 12 
years. Boys 
between 12 and 16 
years must have 
satisfactorily com- 
pleted Grade VII 
before they may be 
employed in metal 
mines. No person 
under 18 may have 
charge of any part 
of passenger-hoist- 


ing machinery 
except where the 
machinery is 


worked by an ani- 
mal whose driver 
is over 14 years, in 
which case the 
person having di- 
rection over this 
driver is deemed 
to be in charge of 
the machinery. 


New Brunswick. 


ufacturing or mer- 
eantile establish- 
ments, 13 years. 
No person under 14 
may be employed 
in the management 
or control of any 
elevator. Employ- 
ment of boys or 
girls under 16 years 
is prohibited in 
breweries or shops, 
saloons, taverns or 
other places where 
intoxicating liquors 
are made, bottled 
or sold, 


Quebec. 


trial  establish- 
ments, 14 years; in 
industries classifled 
as dangerous and 
unwholesome, the 
minimum age is 16 
for boys and 18 for 
girls. The 
employment of 
children under 16 
who are unable to 
read and_ write 
fluently is forbid- 
den. No_ person 
under 18 years may 
act as bartender in 
any licensed estab- 
lishment. 


In the underground 
works of any mine 
or quarry, 15 years 
for boys; no woman 
or girl may be 
employed in the 
working of any 


mine. No male 
person under 20 
may have charge 


of passenger-hoist- 
ing machinery nor 
under 18 have 
charge of hoisting, 
hauling, drilling, 
or blasting machin- 
ery. The  trans- 
mission of signals 
and orders for put- 
ting such machines 
in motion may not 
be entrusted to 
persons under the 
full age of 16. 


Ontario. 


14|In mechanical, man-|In ordinary indus-|In factories, 14 years; 


where work is 
deemed dangerous 
or unwholesome 
minimum is 16 for 
boys and 18 for 
girls. In shops, 12 
years, but no child 
under 14 may be 
employed in any 
shop during school 
hours without a 
certificate under 
the Truancy Act. 
No persons under 16 
may drive or oper- 
ate motor vehicles; 
persons between 16 
and 18 must be 
licensed to drive 
motors on high- 
ways. No person 
under 18 may regul- 
arly operate or con- 
trol an elevator. 


In or about any 
mine, 16 years for 
boys; below 
ground, 18 years. 
No woman or girl 
may be employed 
in or about any 
mine except in cleri- 
cal work. No per- 
son under 18 may 
have charge of any 
hoisting machinery 
and in passenger- 
hoisting machin- 
ery minimum age 
is 20 years, with at 
least one month's 
experience. 


Manitoba. 


In factories, 14 years|In any factory, 14 In any factory,shop, 


for boys and 15 for 


girls. Employers 
of persons under 16 
must obtain and 


produce on demand, 
proof of their birth. 
Employment of 
girls under 18 and 
boys under 16 may 
be prohibited in 
factories where the 
work is deemed 
dangerous or un- 
‘wholesome. Child- 
ren under 14 em- 
ployed in bake-shops 
must have written 
consent of inspector. 
The employment of 
children under 14 in 
shops is prohibited, 
except that boys 
between 138 and 14 
may be so employed 
for not more than 2 
hours on school days 
and not more than 
8 hours on_ school 
holidays, if they 
have certificates 
under the School 
Attendance Act and 
from the Bureau 
of Labour permit- 
ting such work. 
Persons under 18 
may not operate 
passenger elevators 
anywhere in the 
province. 
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Saskatchewan. 


years for boys and 
15 for girls; where 
work is deemed 
dangerous or un- 
wholesome em- 
ployment of boys 
under 16 and of 
girls under 18 may 
be prohibited. 
Children over 10 
must be licensed to 
perform in public 
for profit; such per- 
formance is forbid- 
den for children 
under 10. No per- 
son under 16 may 


son under 18 may 
be granted a chauf- 
feur’s license, but a 
person between 16 
and 18 may be so 
licensed if he proves 
in a special examin- 
ation that he is 
skilled and capable. 


In mines, 14 years|Above ground 


for boys; no woman 
or girl may be 
employed in the 
working of a mine. 
No person under 18 
may have charge of 
passenger - hoisting 
machinery. 


Alberta. 


office or office 
building, including 
any bake-shop, in 
centres of over 
5,000 population, 15 
years; this minim- 
um applies to all 
factories in the 
province. No person 
under 16 may drive 
or operate a motor 
vehicle on any high- 
way. No person 
under 18 may be 
employed in or 
about a_ billiard 
room. 


any mine, 14 years 
for boys; below 
ground, 16 years. 
No woman or girl 
may be employed 
in or about a mine, 
except in an office. 
Boys between 14 
and 16 years work- 
ing above ground 
must have certain 
educational quali- 
fications. No per- 
son under 18 may 
have charge of 
machinery used for 
hoisting persons, 
except where such 
machinery is 
worked by an ani- 
mal whose driver 
is over 16, in which 
case the person 
having direction 
over such driver 
is deemed to be in 
charge of the ma- 
chinery. 


in}In coal mines, 


British Columbia. 


No child under 15 


years may be 
employed in any 
manufacturing 
establishment, 
except in canneries 
during the fish runs 
and inthe fruit sea- 
sons; in factories 
where the work is 
deemed dangerous 
or unwholesome, 
minimum age is 16 
for boys and 18 for 
girls. No child 
under 14 may be 
employed in any 
bake-shop, nor boy 
under 14 in con- 
struction or other 
industrial _ under- 
taking. |Employ- 
ers in industrial 
undertakings must 
keep a register of 
all their employees 
under 16, and their 
birth dates. 


years for boys 
in surface work- 
ings, and 15 below 
ground; no woman 
or girl may be 
employed in the 
working of any 
mine. No boy un- 
der 16 may operate 
hoisting or moving 
machinery, nor 
may those under 
22 operate passenger 
elevators. In metal- 
liferous mines, no 
boy under 14 may 
work below ground, 
nor may those un- 
der 18 have charge 
of passenger eleva- 
tors. Mine autho- 
rities must keep 
registers of the 
names and ages of 
the boys they em- 
ploy; in metallifer- 
ous mines, record 
must be kept of 
their residence and 
date of first em- 
ployment. 
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Yukon. 


14|In any mine, above 


or below ground, 
12 years for boys; 
those between 12 
and 16 must have 
certificates from 
teachers of their 
ability to read, 
write and do simpie 
arithmetic. 
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18.—Child Labour Laws of Canada 


Regula- 
tions Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
respecting 
Hours per Children under 16,/Girls between 14|No 
day for including those] and 18 may not] years may be em- 
working under 14 who work} work longer than| ployed ina factory 
children. during canning sea-| 10 hours a day in| of any sort for more 


than 10 hours in one 
day; in emergen- 
cies the inspector 
may extend the 
working hours of 
young persons to 12 
hours a day, with 
an allowance of 30 
minutes for even- 
ing meal to those 
working after 6 p.m. 


factories, unless a 
different apportion- 
ment of hours is 
made to secure a 
shorter day’s work 
on Saturday, except 
in emergencies, etc. 
when they may 
work i34 hours a 
day for not more 
than 36 days in 12 
months. When 
girls are employed 
after 7p.m., they 
must be allowed 
one hour for meals 
between 5 and 8 
p.m. 


son, may not be 
employed in  fac- 
tories more than 8 
hours a day and 4 
on Saturdays. Girls 
under 18 may not be 
employed for more 
than 9 hours a day; 
exceptions, not ex- 
ceeding 36 days a 
year, allow a work- 
ing day of 124 hours, 
with 45 minutes for 
supper. Boys under 
14 and girls under 
16 may not be em- 
ployed in shops 
more than 8 hours 
a day and 4 on 
Saturdays. Boys 12 
to 16 years em- 
ployed below or 
above ground in 
mines may notwork 
morethan 10 hours, 
except in accidents 
or emergencies. 


Hours per Children under 16/Girls between 14/Boys and 

week for may not be em-| and 18 years may| under 18 may not 
working ployed more than} not be employed in| be employed in any 
children. 44 hours a week} factories for more| factory or work- 


than 60 hours a 
week; in emergen- 
cies girls may work 
not more than 81 
hours a week, for a 
period not longer 
than 36 days in 12 
months. 


and girls under 18 
more than 54 hours 
a week; in excep- 
tions, girls in fac- 
tories may not be 
employed more 
than 724 hours a 
week for more shee 
9 
No boy 
between 12 and 16 
may be employed 
in any mine more 
than 54 hours a 
week. 


shop for more than 
60 hours a week; 
in cotton and wool- 
len factories women 
and young persons 
may not be em- 
ployed more than 
55 hours a week. 
In emergencies, 
boys and girls less 
than 18 may be 
permitted by the 
inspector to work 72 
hours a week for a 
period not exceed- 
ing 6 weeks. Boys 
between 15 and 17 
years may not be 
employed —under- 
ground in any mine 
for more than 48 
hours a week, 


Ontario. 


person under 18/No workmen may 


work more than 8 
hours per day in 
any mine. No boy 
under 16, girl under 

nor woman 
may be employed 
for more than 10 
hours a day, unless 
a different appor- 
tionment is made to 
giveashorter day’s 
work on one day in 
week. Exemption 
may be allowed by 
inspector for such 
persons to work 
123 hours a day 
for not more than 
36 days a year. 
Forty-five minutes 
for supper must be 
allowed those 
working after 7 
p.m. 


girls|Boys under 16 and 


girls under 18 may 
not be employed in 
any factory or store 
for more than 60 
hours a week; in 
emergencies they 
may work 714 
hours a week for 
not more than 36 
days in 12 months. 
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Manitoba. 


Boys 14 to 17 and|Boys 


girls 15 to 18 may 
not work in factories 
more than 9 hours a 
day, unless a differ- 
ent apportionment is 
made to- shorten 
hours on Saturday; 
in emergencies, etc., 
inspector may allow 
girls to work 12 hours 
a day .for not more 
than 36 days a year, 
when 45 minutes 
must be allowed for 
supper between 5 and 
and8p.m. Nobake- 
shop employee may 
work longer than 12 
hours a day. In 
shops, boys 14 to 17 
and girls 14 to 18 
may not be employ- 
ed more than 14 
hours a day, nor 60 
hours a week. Ex- 
ceptions allow a 70 
hour week for those 
over 16.. Boys 18 to 
14 may work in shops 
on school] days for 2? 
hours daily and on 


school holidays for 8] 


hours, if they have 
the necessary certi- 
ficates. 


Saskatchewan. 


between 
and 16 and girls 
between 15 and 18 
years may not be 
employed in any 
factory for more 
than 48 hours a 
week, and the work- 
ing hours in any one 
day may not be 
later than 6.30 p. 
m., except by spe- 
cial permit. Exemp- 
tions in emergencies 
allow a working 
day of 12% hours 
for not more than 
86 days a year, 
when not less than 
45 minutes for 
supper must be 
given to _ those 
working after 7 
p.m. between 5 and 
8 p.m. 


Alberta. 


Wage Act, 48 hours 
a week for persons 
under 18 and wom- 
en, except in stores, 
but the board may 
extend these hours 
during pressure of 
seasonal work. Ex- 
cept in emergencies, 
women may not be 
employed earlier 
than a.m., nor 
later than 6 p.m. 
When persons are 
working later than 
7 p.m., 45 mirutes 
must be allowed for 
evening meal. 


Minimum Wage Act|Boys under 16, girls}The Minimum Wage 


governs employment 
of most women and 
girls; hours allowed 
vary from 48 per 
week in most fac- 
tories to 52 in laun- 
dries. In — shops 
maximum is 49 hours, 
but in 5, 10 and 15. 
stores it is 53; in offi- 
ces it is 44 hours. 
Factories Act pro- 
hibits employment 
in stores of boys 14 
_ to17 and girls 15 to 
18 for over 54 
hours a week; excep- 
tions allow girls over 
17 to work 58 hours 
aweek for not more 
than 36 days in 12 
months. Boys 13 to 
14 licensed to work 
in shops may not 
work more than 48 
hours a week. Boys 
14 to 17 and girls 14 
to 18 may not be em- 
ployed in shops more 
than 60 hours a week, 
unless in outdoor 
work, suchas deliver- 
ing, when maximum 
is 66 hours. 


and women may 
not be employed 
more than 48 hours 
a week; in emergen- 


cies, the hours of 
labour allowed may 
not exceed 723 


a week for not more 
than 36 days a 
year. 


Act decrees a 48 


hour week for 
young persons and 
women, but the 


board may extend 
these hours under 
pressure of seasonal 
work, 


British Columbia. 


14] Under the Minimum|Girls 15 to 18 may 


not be employed in 
factories for more 
than 8 hours a day, 
nor more than 48 
hours a week,unless 
a different appor- 
tionment is made to 
give a shorter work 
day on Saturday; 
exceptions provide 
that such girls may 
work not more than 
9 hours a day for 
not more than 36 
days in 12 months 
in emergencies. A 
boy or girl under 16 
may not be em- 
ployed in shops 
for more than 11 
hours and on Sat- 
urday for more 
than 13 hours, in- 
cluding meal times. 
Not less than 45 
minutes must be 
allowed for evening 
meal between 5 and 
8 p.m. No person 
may be employed 
longer than 12 hours 


a day in bake- 
shops. 
Girls between 


and 18 years may 
not be employed in 
factories for more 
than 48 hours a 
week, except in 
accidents or emerg- 
encies, when they 
may be employed 
54 hours a week for 
a period of not 
more than 386 days 
in’) )).12,..smonths: 
Boys or girls under 
16 may not be em- 
ployed in or about 
a shop for more 


than 663 hours, 
including meal- 
time, in any one 


week. No person 
may be employed 
in any bake-shop 
for more than 60 
hours a week,with- 
out written permis- 
sion of inspector. 


Yukon. 


15|No boy between 


12 and 16 years of 
age may be 
employed in or 
about any mine for 
longer than 48 
hours a week, 
except in case of 
accident or emer- 
gency. 
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18.—Child Labour Laws of Canada 
Regula- Prince , 
tions Edward Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec Ontario. 
respecting | Island. 
Prohibited Girls under 18 may|Girls and women|Boys under 18, girls}Boys under 16 and 
hours of not in any circum-| may not in any| and women may} girls under 18 may 
nightwork stances be em-| circumstances be | not work between] not be employed in 
for child- ployed in factories| employed in fac-| the hours of 9] any factory be- 
ren, between 9 p.m. and] tories between the] p.m. and 6 a.m. in| tween 6.30 p.m. and 
6 a.m. hours of 10.80 p.m.} any industrial] 7 a.m.; in emergen- 
and 6 a.m. undertakings;child-} cies such persons 
ren under 16 years} may not be em- 
may not engage in| ployed between 9 
any street trade| p.m. and 6 a.m. 
after 8 p.m. Inshops, boys under 
16, girls and women 
may not be em- 
ployed between 6 
p.m. and 7 a.m. 
except on Satur- 
days, the day 
before a statutory 
holiday and 10 
days before Christ- 
mas, when _ they 
may be employed 
between 7 a.m. and 
10 p.m. No child 
under 16 may en- 
gage in any street 
trade or occupation 
between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 
Prohibited The employment/The Workmen’s|Boys under 16 and|/Boys under 16 and 
child lab- of boys under 16] Compensation girls under 18 may| gitls under 18 may 
our. and girls under 18] Board may pro-| not be employed in| not be employed in 
in factories where} hibit the employ-] factories classified factories where 
the work is deemed] ment of boys under| as dangerous, un-| work is deemed 
dangerous or un-| 14 and girls under| wholesome _ or] dangerous or un- 
wholesome may be} 18infactories where] incommodious;} wholesome. Boys 
prohibited by| the work isdeemed] women, girls and| under 16 and fe- 
Order in Council.| dangerous or un-| boys are forbidden| males may not 
Young girls may| wholesome. No} to do any operation] clean mill gearing, 


not clean mill gear- 
ing nor work be- 
tween the fixed and 
traversing parts of 
self-acting mach- 
ines, while such 
machinery is in 
motion. No boy 
under 12 may be 
employed above 
or below ground in 
any metalliferous 
mine, nor under 16, 
below ground in 
any coal mine. 
Children may not 
be employed in 
breweries or saloons 
or other places 
where intoxicating 
liquors are made, 
bottled or sold. 


employee may 
clean mill gearing, 
and no female per- 
son may work be- 
tween the fixed and 
traversing parts of 
selfactingmachines, 
while such machin- 
ery is in motion. 
No child under 14 
may be employed 
in the management 
or control of any 
elevator. Children 
under 16 may not 
be employed in 
breweries, saloons 
or other places 
where intoxicating 
liquors are made, 
bottled or sold. 


connected with belt- 
ing or other modes 
of transmission. No 
girl or woman may 
be employed in the 
workings of a mine. 
Boys under 15 may 
not work under 
ground in any 
mine or quarry, 
nor may boys under 
20 be employed in 
working machinery 
in or near mines, 
except machinery 
put in motion by 
animals, in which 
case their drivers 
may not be younger 
than 16. 


nor may girls under 
18 work between 
the fixed and 
traversing parts of 
self-acting machin- 
ery while it is in 


motion. Persons 
under 18 may not 
operate elevators 


‘ 


in factories, shops | 


or offices. 
under 16 and fe- 
males may not be 
employed in mines: 
boys under 18 may 


Boys — 


not work wnder-— 


ground nor have 
charge of any hoist- 


ing apparatus. 


Boys under 20 may 
not have charge of 


passenger elevators — 


in mines. No one 


under 16 may drive ~ 


motors; persons 16 


to 18 so employed — 
must be licensed as 


chauffeurs. Fe- 
males without per- 
mits may not be 
employed in camps 


where they must 


reside. Boys under 


12 and girls under 
16 may not engage 
in street trades. 
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EEE 


in Force during 1924—con. 


Manitoba. 


No person under 18/Boys under 16 and|Female persons over|No women or young 


years may be em- 
ployed habitually 
between 9 p.m. and 6 
a.m. Even in 
emergencies, no girl 
nor woman may be 
employed in any 
factory before 7 a.m. 
or later than 10p.m. 
Young persons may 
be employed in shops 
between 8 a.m. and 
10 ‘p.m. on the day 
before a statutory 
holiday and for 10 
days before Christ- 
mas. 


The employment of/The employment of/Women and _ girls 


boys under 16 and 
girls under 18 may 
be prohibited in fac- 
tories where the work 
is deemed dangerous 
or unwholesome. 
Girls under 18 may 
not clean mill gear- 
ing or any part of 
machinery, nor may 
they work between 
the fixed and tra- 
versing parts of any 
self-acting machine 
while such machin- 
ery is in motion. 
No girl may be 
licensed to engage in 
any street trade. 
No person under 16 
may be employed to 
operate a passenger 
elevator. 


Saskatchewan. 


girls under 18 may 
not be employed 
habitually in any 
factory later than 
6.30 p.m.; in emer- 
gencies such _per- 
sons may not be 
employed before 7 
a.m., nor after 10 
p.m. Children un- 
der 16 may not 
be employed any- 
where between 10 
p-m. and 6 a.m. 
Children licensed 
to engage in street 
trades may not be 
so employed after 
the hour of 8 p.m. 
in December, Janu- 
ary and February, 
nor later than 9 


p.m. in other 
months. Public 
performing is pro- 
hibited between 


10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


boys under 16 and 
girls under 18 may 
be prohibited in 


factories where the}. 


work is deemed 
dangerous or _ un- 
wholesome. Girls 


under 18 may not 
clean mill gearing 
or any part of 
machinery, nor 
may they work 
between the fixed 
and traversing parts 
of any self-acting 
machine while 
such machinery is 
in motion. No 
persons under 16 
may operate pas- 
senger elevators. 
No boy under 14, 
girl or women may 
be employed in a 
mine; nor may boys 
under 18 have 
charge of passenger 
hoisting machinery 
in mines. No boy 
under 12, or girl 
may be licensed to 
engage in street 
trades, as  boot- 
blacks or express or 
despatch messeng- 
ers. Children under 
16 must be licensed 
to perform in public 
for profit. 


Alberta. 


may not be 
employed in any 
factory, shop, 


office or office build-| 7 


ing between the 
hours of 11 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. except 
by written permis- 
sion of inspector. 
No child under 18 
licensed to engage 
in street trades 
may be so employ- 
ed after 8 p.m. in 
December, Janu- 
ary and February, 
or aiter 9 p.m. 
throughout the rest 
of the year. 


may not clean mill 
gearing in factories 
while the machin- 
ery is in motion. 
No boy under 16 
may work below 
ground in mines 
and women and 
girls may not be 
employed in mines 
except in offices. 
Persons under 18 
may not be em- 
ployed in or about 
billiard rooms for 
any purpose con- 
nected with the 
business thereof. 


British Columbia. 


girls may be em- 
ployed in factories 
between 8 p.m. and 


employed 
bake-shop between 
9 p.m. and 5a.m. 


be prohibited in 
factories where the 
work is deemed 
dangerous or 
wholesome. 

may not clean mill 
gearing, nor any 
part of machinery, 
nor work between 
the fixed and tra- 
versing parts of 
self-acting 

ines, while 
machinery is 
motion. No boy 
under 15, 
or girl may be em- 
ployed in any mine, 
except in clerical or 
domestic work; no 


while 


by boys 
years. 
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18.—Child Labour Laws of Canada — 


Regula- Prince 
tions Edward Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 


respecting | Island. 


—_—— | | | | 


Child lab- a No child under 16 — Children under 16]/No child under 16 
our in may engage in any may not sell papers} years may engage 
street street trade during or trade in any] in any street trade 
trades. school hours unless street or public] or occupation be- 


he has a certificate 
signed by a compe- 
tent authority that 
he possesses certain 
educational quali- 
fications. 


place, unless they 
can write and read 
fluently and possess 
certificates of 
study; such street 
occupations may 
not be carried on 


tween 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. No license 
to engage in public 
performing may be 
issued by the head 
of the council of a 
municipality to a 


after 8 p.m. child under 10 
years. 


II.—WAGES. 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected and published 
for recent years by the Department of Labour in a series of bulletins supplementary 
to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was issued in March, 1921. 
The records upon which the statistics are based begin in most cases with the year 
1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the general movement of 
wage rates; 21 classes of labour are covered in this series back to 1901, 4 classes of 
coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades 
and lumbering back to 1911. These index numbers are based upon wage rates in 
1913, taken as 100. 

The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 19) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 
1921 and 1922, since the peak was reached in 1920. The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 show, on the whole, a slightly upward trend. 

In the building trades there were many instances of decreases of 10 cents 
per hour in 1921 and 5 cents per hour in 1922, but during 1923 and again in 1924 
there were some advances. In the metal trades there had been considerable reduc- 
tions during 1921 and further decreases were made in 1922, while in 1923 and 1924 
wages in these trades showed a slight increase. For electric railways the index 
number averaged lower in both 1921 and 1922, but the wage rates were almost. 
stationary in 1923 and 1924. On steam railways a general cut in wage rates in 
1921 was followed in 1922 by decreases for shop employees, maintenance-of-way 
workers, freight handlers, clerks and miscellaneous classes, but there were no changes 
for train crews and few changes for telegraphers. At the end of 1922 and early in 
1923 there were partial restorations in some cases in the rates for maintenance-of- 
way employees, freight handlers and clerical employees. In coal-mining there were 
decreases in the Vancouver Island. mines each year, although there were slight 
increases in the summer of 1922 over the preceding three-month period, in accord- 
ance with the agreement by which quarterly adjustments are made, corresponding 
to changes in the cost of living. In south-eastern British Columbia and southern 
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in Force during 1924—concluded. 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 


No child between 12}Municipal councils|Municipal councils 


and 16 may hawk or 
sell newspapers or 
other articles in the 
streets or in public 
places in any incor- 
porated city, town 
or village during 
school hours, with- 
out a license and 
badge from the Sup- 
erintendent of Ne- 
glected Children. 
No license may be 
issued to a girl. 


may pass by-laws 
regulating, control- 
ling and _ licensing 
children under 16 
years engaged in 
street trades; no 
license may be 
granted to a boy 
under 12, or to a 
girl. A boy be- 
tween 12 and 14 
must have written 
authority from his 
parent or guardian 
in order to make 
application for a 
license. No licensee 
may engage in any 
such occupation 
during school hours 
or after 8 p.m. in 
winter and 9 p.m. 
in summer. 


may pass by-laws 
regulating, con- 
trolling and licens- 
ing children under 
18 years engaged 
as messengers, 
vendors of news- 
papers and small 
wares, and_ boot- 
blacks. No license 
shall be granted 
toa girl, or toa boy 
under 12; a boy 
between 12 and 14 
must have written 
authority from 
parent or guardian 
in order to make 
application for 
license. Street 
trades are pro- 
hibited during 
school hours. 


Alberta there were no changes in wage rates down to 1924, although the average 


earnings of contract miners declined in 1922, to recover partly in 1923. 


In Nova 


Scotia rates were reduced substantially early in 1922, but were increased later in 
the year. In 1924 there was an increase in Nova Scotia in January, while in October 
decreases were made in Alberta and Vancouver island. In factory labour and in 
lumbering there were considerable decreases in wages in 1921 and again in 1922, 
but there were slight increases in factory labour in 1923 and 1924 and greater increases 


in lumbering. 


19.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 


1901-1924. 
1913=100. 
F , 5 Com- | Miscel- 

eines Pa: Metal Leeds Sie os Coal | Aver= | mon |laneous | Lum- 
Trades. Trades. Trades. ways.| ways. Mining.) age. Hagia ae a bering. 
60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 70:8 82-8 67-8 - - - 
64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 73-6 83-8 70-2 = - - 
67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 76:7 85:3 72-7 - - - 
69-7 75-9 66-1 73-1 78:6 85-1 74-8 - - - 
73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 78:9 86-3 76-5 - - - 
76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 80-2 87-4 78-7 - - - 
80-2 82-4 78:4 81-4 85-5 93-6 83-6 - - - 
81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-7 94-8 85-0 - - - 
83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 85-9 - - - 
86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 91-2 94-2 89-1 - - - 
90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 94-9 95-4 93-+3 
96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 | _ 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
100-8 | 100-5} 102-4] 101-0] 101-7 101-9 | 101-4] 101-0 103-2 94-7 
101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 | 101-4] 101-0 | 106-2 89-1 
102-4 | 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2] 104-9} 111-7] 105-7] 110-4] 115-1 109-5 
109-9 | 128-0} 111-3 114-6 | 110-1 130-8 | 117-5 | 129-2] 128-0 130-2 
125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7] 142-9] 1383-2] 157-8] 139-8 | 152-3 146-8 150-5 
148-2 | 180-1 145-9 | 163-3 154-2 | 170-5 | 160-4] 180-2] 180-2 169-8 
180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0 | 194-2 | 186-6} 197-7] 192-1] 215-3 | 216-8 202-7 
170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1 165-3 | 208-3 | 186-1] 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 
162-5 | 1738-7 | 192-3 | 184-4] 155-1 197-8 | 176-8 | 183-0} 189-1 146-7 
156-4 | 174-0 | 188-9 | 186-2 | 157-4} 197-8] 178-4 | 181-7] 196-1 170°4 
169-9 | 175-4 | 192-0! 187-81 157-41 192-4! 179-21 183-41 197-6 183-2 
See een Ot OP ant S ON Sling Nera s: der bap eee tle pps end Ret tees Sib ee oe 
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20.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees of Steam Railways im 
Canada, 1922-1924. 


September, 1922. 


September, 1923. 


Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per 
week. week. 
$ $ 
Conductors, passenger........ 100 miles 4.27 2 4-27 2 
Conductors, freight (Irreg.)...| 100 miles 5-80 3 5-80 3 
Brakemen, passenger......... 100 miles 2°93 2 2-93 2 
Brakemen, freight (Irreg.)....| 100 miles 4-48 3 4-48 3 
Baggagemen, passenger....... 100 miles 3-04 2 3-04 2 
Engineers, passenger.......... 100 miles 6-00 2 6:00 2 
Engineers, freight (Irreg.)....| 100 miles 6:64 3 6:64 3 
Firemen, passenger........... 100 miles 4-48 2 4-48 2 
Firemen, freight (Irreg.)......| 100 miles 4-88 3 4-88 3 
Despatchers!...............-- Month = {230.00-238.00} 48 |2380.00-238.00) 48 
Telegraphers!................ Month _|117.00-128.00 48 117.00-128.00 48 
Maintenance-of-Way— 
Foremen (on line).......... Day 4-26 48 4-40 48 
Sectionmen (on line)........ Day 2-80 48 3-04 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
Blackamithsiy.caeseccceeke Hour -70 44 -70 44 
Boilermakers..............- Hour -70 44 -70 44 
Machinists sa-wic comes sie Hour -70 44 -70 44 
Moulderse scant tenet e Hour -70 44 -70 44 
Carpenters, freight......... Hour +63 44 63 44 
Painters, freight............ Hour 63 44 63 44 
Repairers, freight.......... Hour 63 44 63 44 
Gleanerazs Ss 66. ces Hour 37 44 38 44 


September, 1924. 


Hours 
Wages. per 
week. 
$ 
4-27 2 
5-80 3 
2-93 2 
4-48 3 
3-04 2 
6-00 2 
6-64 a 
4-48 cz 
4-88 3 
230.00-238.00} 48° 
117.00-128.00| 48. 
4-40 48: 
3-04 48. 
-70 44 
-70 44 
-70 44. 
-70 44. 
“63 44 
63 44 
63 44 
38 44 


1 Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher 


than above. 


moiles per hour. 


Where ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east of 
Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 
3 Basis of 123 miles per hour. 


2Basis of 20 


21.—Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 


1921-1924. 
September, 1921. | September, 1922. | September, 1923. | September, 1924. 
Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per 
day. day. day. ay. 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotra— 
Contract miners}..| Day 7-22 8 5-94 8 6-84 8 7-25 8 
Hand miners?..... Day 5-05 8 4-30 8 4-30 8 4-60 8 
Hoisting engineers| Day 5-15 8 4-35 8 4-35 8 4-60 8 
IDriverseasst.ceene Day 4-15 8 3-60 8 3-60 8 3-90 8 
Bratticemen...... Day 4-30 8 3-75 8 8-75 8 4-05 8 
PUMA PIN eileen eee Day 4-55 8 4-00 8 4-00 8 4-30 8 
Labourers, under- 

ground..........| Day 3-90 8 3°35 8 3-35 8 3°65 8 
Labourers, surface] Day 3-80 8s 3-25 83 3-25 83 3-50 8 
Machinists........ Day 5-15 83 4-35 83 4-35 83 4-60 St 
Carpenters........ Day 4-60 8} 4-00 83 4-00 83 4-25 + 8F 
Blacksmiths...... Day 4-85 84 4-10 83 4-10 84 4-35 84 

AnBEeRTA5— 

Contract miners..| Day 9-57 8 9-17 8 10-00 8 8-33 8 
Machine miners?..| Day 8-02 8 8-02 8 8-02 8 7:02 8 
Hand miners?.....| Day 7:50 8 7-50 8 7-50 8 6-56 8 
Hoisting engineers} Day 7:39 8 7:39 8 7:39 8. 6°47 8 
Drivers. ace ke Day 7-21 8 7-21 8 7-21 8 6-31 8 
Bratticemen...... Day 7-50 8 7:50 8 7:50 8 6-56 8 
Pumpmen......... Day 6-89 8 6-89 8 6-89 8 6-03 8 
Labourers, under- 

PTOUNd nese ee Day 6-89 8 6-89 8 6-89 8 6-03 8 
Labourers, surface] Day 6-58 8 6-58 8 6-58 8 5-76 8 
Machinists........ Day 8-14 8 8-14 8 8:14 8 7°12 8 
Carpenters........ Day 8-14 8 8-14 8 8-14 8 7-12 8 
Blacksmiths,..... Day 8-14 8 8-14 8 8-14 8 7-12 8 
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21.—Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 
1921-1924—concluded. 


September, 1921. | September, 1922. September, 1923. September, 1924. 


Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages. | (4) per} Wages. | ( 4) per | Wages. | (4) per Wages. | (4) per 
day. day. day, day. 
$ $ $ $ 
VANCOUVER I’p3— : 

Contract miners...) Day 8-10 8 7°23 8 7-14 8 7-09 8 
Machine miners? .| Day 5-77 8 5-48 8 5-42 8 5-37 8 
Hand miners?... . Day 5-42 8 5-13 8 5-07 8 5-02 8 
Hoisting engineers! Day 6-29 8 6-00 8 5-94 8 5-89 8 
IDFIVETSsefc iyo es, ay 07 8 4-78 8 4-72 8 4-67 8 
Bratticemen...... ay |5-07-5-42 8 4-78-5-13 8 |4°72-5-07 8 5-02 8 
Pumpmen......... Day 5:07 8 4-78 8 4-72 8 4-67 8 
Labourers, under- ¢ 
eroundse ..5.. ||| Day: 5-07 8 4.78 8 4-72 8 4-67 8 
Labourers, surface| Day 4-59 9 4-30 8 4.24 8 4-19 8 
Machinists....... Day 6-66 8 6-37 8 6-31 8 6-26 8 
Carpenters........ Day 5-94 8 5-65 8 5°59 8 5-54 & 
Blacksmiths. Day 6-41 8 6-12 8 6-06 8 6-01 8 


1 Average earnings per day worked on contract. 2 Minimum rate per day when not working on con- 
tract, per ton, yard, etc. 3 No figure for Chinese employees included. 4 Some engineers, pumpmen, 
firemen, etc., work seven days per week. 5 Including also three mines in south-eastern British Columbia. 


22.—Sample Rates of Wages and Hours for Miscellaneous Factory Trades in Canada, 


1921-1924. 
ee 
1921, : 1922, 1923. 1924. 
Industries and 
Occupations. Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
Hour. Day. Hour. Day. Hour. Day. Hour. | Day. 
$ 3 $ $ 
1. Corton Manv- 
FACTURING. 
Carders— 
Sample No. 1... 34 9 34 9 +34 9 34 9 
Sample No. 2... 263 10 273 10 -273 10 273 10 
Sample No. 3... 32 10 40 10 +32 10 31 10 
Sample No. 4... 36 10 OU 10 40 10 40 10 
Sample No. 5... 28 9 27 9 27 9 28 9 
Sample No. 6... 27 9 27 9 +28 9 28 9 
Sample No. 7..., 36 9 24 10 27 10 PH 10 
Mule Spinners— 
Sample No. 1.... - - -44 9 -44 9 44 9 
Sample No. 2... 38 10 40 10 “41 10 39 10 
Sample No. 3... 36 10 36 10 “41 10 41 10 
Sample No. 4... 28 9 +28 9 31 9) - - 
Warpers— 
Sample No. 1... 21 9 Bail 9 +22 9 22 9 
Sample No. 2... 24 10 27 10 +26 10 26 10 
Sample No. 3... 38 10 37 10 +42 10 49 10 
Sample No. 4... 27 10 i 10 +30 10 30 10 
Sample No. 5... 27 9 25 9 27 9 28 9 
Sample No. 6... 26 9 25 9 +28 9 28 g 
Sample No. 7... 28 9 26 9 +25 9 25 9 
Weavers— 
Sample No. 1... 34 9 36 9 +34 9 37 9 
Sample No. 2... ol 10 30 10 34 10 34 10 
Sample No. 3... 25 10 25 10 +28 10 28 10 
Sample No. 4... 22 9 32 9 +31 9 32 9 
Sample No. 5.... 25 9 32 9 +32 9 32 9 
2. WooLten Manv- 
FACTURING. 
Carders— 

' Sample No. 1... 30 10 223 10 +223 10 223 10 
Sample No. 2... 38 9 35 9 +85 9 +85 9 
Sample No. 3... 273 9 273 9 30 9 30 9 
Sample No. 4... 50 9 40 9 40) 9 +38. 9 
Sample No. 5... 45 10 45 10 +30 10 +30 10 
Sample No. 6... 44 9 40) 9 +38 9 +38 9 
Sample No. 7... 30 10 30 10 +32 E10 +32 10 
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2%.—Sample Rates of Wages and Hours for Miscellaneous Factory Trades in Canada, 


1921-1924—-con. 
1921. 1922. 
Industries and 
Occupations. Wages. Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per 
Hour. Day. Hour. Day. 
; $ $ 
Spinners— 
Sample No. 1... 18 9 +18 9 
Sample No. 2... 50 10 -40 9 
Sample No. 3... “31 9 30 9 
Sample No. 4... .25--30 10 +22 10 
Sample No. 5... +25 10 25 10 
Weavers— 
Sample No. 1... Zl 10 27 10 
Sample No. 2... G3) 10 +32 10 
Sample No. 3... 25 10 +24 10 
Sample No. 4... 27 9 28 9 
Sample No. 5... 22 9 23 10 
Sample No. 6.... 173 10 20 10 
Sample No. 7.... +52 8 53 


38. Manuracru 
Inc Boors AND 


SHOES. 
Cutters— 
Sample No. 1... 25 10 +25 10 
Sample No. 2... 55 9 -56 9 
Sample No. 3... 623 8 67 8 
Sample No. 4... 60 9 60 9 
Sample No. 5... 56 10 59 10 
Sample No. 6... 45 10 50 9 
Sample No. 7... 35 10 32 10 
Lasters— 
Sample No. 1... 25 10 +25 10 
Sample No. 2... 55 9 +55 9 
Sample No. 8... 51 9 51 9 
Sample No. 4... 43 9 40 9 
Sample No. 5... 34 10 33 10 
Sample No. 6.... 66 8 55 8 
Stitchers— 
Sample No. 1 “13 10 -16 10 
Sample No. 2 20 9 18 9 
Sample No. 3 +14 83 +12 
Sample No. 4 -18 10 -21 10 
Sample No. 5 +22 9 “24 9 
Sample No. 6.... “19 10 +24 10 
Sample No. 7.... +23 9 +23 9 
Machine  Opera- 
tors— 
Sample No. 1 26 10 +27 10 
Sample No. 2.... +32 33 +42 
Sample No. 3.... 51 9 +46 9 
Sample No. 4 -28 10 +23 10 
Sample No. 5 41 10 +38 10 
Sample No. 6..:. 33 9 31 9 
Sample No. 7.. 35 Z 47 


4.  Manuracrur- 
ING HARNESS 
AND SADDLERY. 

Harness Makers— 


Sample No. 1... +39 93 +39 9 
Sample No. 2... 30 8 -44 9 
Sample No. 3... 750 9 45 9 
Sample No. 4... +50 9 -40 9 
Sample No. 5.... “54 8 +52 8 
Sample No. 6.... 50 9 +45 9 

Saddle Makers— 
Sample No. 1.... +45 9 +45 9 
Sample No. 2... 42 8 31 8 
Sample No. 3.... +56 9 -50 9 
Sample No. 4.... +45 9 “41 9 
Sample No. 5.... 65 9 +65 8 

5. Murat Packina. 

Slaughterers— 
Sample No. 1... *50--55 9 45--50 9 
Sample No. 2... +49 9 “41 9 
Sample No. 3... -60 9 -60 9 
Sample No. 4... +67 9 +62 9 
Sample No. 5... 69 8 -60 9 
Sample No. 6 «59 8} “51 8 


Nie 


WOHOOOD OMOOOS 


COCO OOO 
S 


wie 
ble 


1924. 
Wages Hours 
per 
Hour. Day. 
18 10 
-40 9 
+30 9 
+22 10 
25--30 10 
+26 10 
+32 10 
“25 10 
+26 9 
+22 10 
224 10 
46 93 
+29 10 
“55 9 
+623 8 
-66 9 
+48 10 
-50 9 
27 10 
+25 10 
“45 9 
55 9 
“40 9 
36 10 
-57 8 
16 10 
+27 9 
+27 83 
+18 10 
-20 9 
+22 10 
23 9 
+29 10 
373 8? 
45 9. 
18 10° 
52 9 
31 ) 
“41 84 
+42 9 
“51 et! 
+45 9 
-40 93 
54 8 
46 om 
+48 9 
31 8 
+50 9 
+46 9 
65 8 
-50 9° 
-40 9 
-60 9 
-62 8 
“65 10 
“55 83 
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22.—Sample Rates of Wages and Hours for Miscellaneous Factory Trades in Canada, 


1921-1924—concluded. 
1921, 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Industries and _—_——-—_____—__ 
Occupations. Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
ver per per per per per per per 
Hour Day Hour. Day Hour Day Hour Day 
Meat Pacxine-con. $ $ $ $ 
Curers— ° 
Sample No. 1 40 9 35--40 9 +35--45 9 35--45 9 
Sample No. 2 42 10 42 10 “50 10 10 
Sample No. 3.... +52 10 45--48 10 °45--50 10 45--50 10 
Sample No. 4.... “55 473 > +52 4 52 4 
Sample No. 5.... 61 -61 PS -60 5 60 i 
Sample No. 6.... 42 8 42 9 +42 8 45 8 
Lard Makers— 
Sample No. 1.... 46 9 +43 9 +43 9 43 9 
Sample No. 2.... +50 10 °45 10 45 10 -45 10 
Sample No. 3.... +42 8 +42 Py 40-46 Pf 35--43 84 
Sample No. 4.... - - “42 4 “44 4 +44 84 
Sample No. 5.... - - 27 3 28 , +28 84 
Sample No. 6.... *45--50 8 40 9 +40 8 -40 8 
6. AUTOMOBILE 
MAnvracturINa. 
Assemblers— 
Sample No. 1.... +40 9 “45 8 45 9 ~ - 
Sample No. 2.... 60 8 50 9 50 9 -60 9 
Sample No. 3.... - - 46 93 “50 93 -50 94 
Sample No. 4... 55 9 50 9 “55 9 +55 8 
Sample No. 5... 60 9 55 9 60 9 60 8 
Painters— 
Sample No. 1... - - +75 83 75 83 “75 83 
Sample No. 2... 60 8 63 9 60 8 60 9 
Sample No. 3... ~ - -80 83 80 83 80 83 
Toolmakers— i 
Sample No. 1.... +65 8 “55 9 60 9 “55 9 
Sample No. 2.... 60 9 60 9 80 9 -80 9 
Sample No. 3.... 70 9 70 9 -70 9 -70 9 
Sample No. 4.... 70 10 75 10 +85 10 90 10 
Millwrights— 
Sample No. 1.... - - +75 82 +75 8 75 8 
Sample No. 2.... *55 83 °55 10 ‘78 10 “78 10 
Sample No. 3.... +85 10 *85 10 -70 10 75 10 


Sample No. 4.... : : < : 
=== 5S rn nese are eeeremrerem a et ene ed 


23.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for unskilled Factory Labour in Canada, 


1921-1924. 
SS—=$=$9MNa@>m$9M9809$@M9SMMm9S9@S$=$9M998383888SS 
| 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 
Localities. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week week. wee week 
é $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifax, No. 1....]Hour .o7t 50 274 50 .30 50 30 50 
Halifax, No. 2....}Hour Pes) 55 ay) 50 30 50 .30 55 
Sydney, No. 1....|Hour 29 60 .28 59 .30 60 -33 60 
New Brunswick— 
St. John, No. 1...]Day 3.15 54 2.02 54 2.85 54 2.80 54 
St. John, No. 2...]Hour 25 60 a5) 60 28 60 -28 60 
‘Quebec— 
Quebec, No. 1..... Hour 30 48 380 48 30 54 30 54 
ontreal, No. 1...|Hour 85 50 380 45 324 45 324 i 
Montreal, No. 2...]Week 15.00 48 16.00 48 14.00 48 12.00 48 
Montreal, No. 3...|Hour 87k 55 OTF 55 30 55 35 55 
Montreal, No. 4...|Hour -40 50 85 50 35 50 35 50 
Montreal, No. 5...|Hour .3l 55 25 55 30 55 30 55 
Montreal, No. 6...}Hour .40 48 -40 48 40 48 40 48 
Granby, No. 1....]Hour -26 55 .26 55 30 55 30 55 
Ontario— 
Guelph, No. 1.....}Hour .38 49% Shh) 49% -334 493 .0a% 49% 
Ingersoll, No. 1...]Week 18.00 60 18.74 60 18.60 60 19.20 60 
Hamilton, No. 1..}Hour 80 55 80 55 .Ole 55 ols 55 
Toronto, No. 1....|Hour 200 50 285 50 | .80-.85 50 | .35-.40 50 
Toronto, No. 2..../Hour 45 48 42 48 44 48 44 48 
Toronto, No. 3.,..|Hour -40-.55 50 -40-.55 50 -45-.55 50 .45-.55 50 
“Toronto, No. 4....|Hour -40-.45 44 .30-.40 44 -40-.45 44 -40-.45 44 
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23.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for unskilled Factory Labour in Canada, 
1921-1924—concluded. 
1921 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Localities. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages. per Wages. per Wages. per 
week week. week. week. 
$ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg, No. 1...]Week 20.20 44 16.75 54 16.75 54 17.59 54 
Winnipeg, No. 2...|Hour 50 50 424 50 .424 50 424 50 
Winnipeg, No. 3...|Hour 40-.45 48 .40-.45 48 40-.45 48 -40—.45 48 
Saskatchewan— 
Regina, No. 1.....|Hour 50 44 50 44 50 44 .50 44 
Alberta— 
Calgary, No. 1....|Week 24.00 48 24.48 48 21.60 48 21.60 48 
Calgary, No. 2....|Hour 45 48 .40 48 -40 48 -40 48 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver, No. 1.|Day 4.20 44 3.78 44 4.00 44 |. 4.00 44 
Vancouver, No. 2.|Hour 524 44 473 44 474 44 50 44 
Vancouver, No. 3.|Hour .30 55 .80-.35 55 30-.40 55 25-.40 55 


24. Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1921-1924. 


Industries 
’ and 
Occupations. 


1. Electric Railways 
Conductors and 

motormen. ,.1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

2. Building Trades— 
Bricklayers and 

masons......1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Carpenters... ..1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Plumbers...... 1921 
1922 
1928 
1924 


Labourers..... 1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


3. Metal Trades— 
Blacksmiths...1921 
1922 
19238 
1924 


Machinists...,.1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Tron moulders. 1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Unit. 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours. 
Wages.| per | Wages.| per | Wages.]} per | Wages.| per | Wages.| per 
week. week. week, week. week. 
$ $ $ $ $ “| 
.52 63 48 60 .60 48 60 50 65 48 
47 63 48 60 .60 48 56 50 -583| 48 
45 63 .48 60 60 48 56 50 .62 48 
45 63 soll 60 60 48 -56 50 62 48 
Svea) 44 |.90-1.00|}44-50 1.00 44 1.15 44 1.06} 44 
.10-.75 44 -90 |44-50 1.00 44 1.15 44 1.063 4 
.90 44 1.00 |44-50 1.00 44 1.10 44 1.06% 44 
90 44 1.00 |44-50 1.25 44 1.10 44 1.123 44 a 
.66 |44-54 |.60-.70 |44-55 -90 44 .90 44 812] 44 
.55-.57 |44-54 |.50-.65 |44-60 |.70-.90 44 .85 44 813 44 
BD, 44 |.60-.723}50-60 |.85-.90 44 .85 44 .814| . 44 = 
On 44 |.65-.75 |44-50 .90 44 -85 44 873 44 
70 44 |.624-.75|44-60 -90 |44-48 1.00 44 .90 44 
60 44 |.70-.75 |44-50 -90 44 -90 44 |.90-.100 44 
60 44 |.70-.85 |44-50 90 44 |.90-1.00 44 1.00 44 
60 44 |.70-.80 |44-50 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
-40-.45 54 |.30-.40 |44-60 |.50-.60 44 |.50-.55 |44-60 |.50-. 624 44 
.30-.40 |44-60. |.25-.40 150-60 |.45-.50 44 |.40-.50 |44-60 |.40-.563/44-50 ~ 
.80-.40 144-60 |.30-.50 150-60 |.40--.65 44 |.35-.50 |44-60 -50 +44 
.80-.40 |44-54 |.30-.40 |44-60 |.45-.65 44 |.40-.50 |44-50 |.45-.50 44 
.623-.723144-50 |.55-.70 |44-55 |.60-.70 |44-50 |.80-.823/44-50 .78 44 
.50-.65 |44-50 |.45-.65 |45-55 |.55-.75 144-50 |.72-.80 |44-50 |.623-.70 44 
.55-.65 |44-50 |.55-.65 |493-55|.55-.75 |44-50 |.72-.85 144-50 |.66-.75 44 
.55-.65 |44-50 |.573-.60/493-55] .55-.75 |44-50 |.70-.80 50 |.68-.75 44 
.623-,.725|44-50 |.55-.70 [44-58 |.50-.75 |44-48 |.65-.85 |44-50 |.75-.85 |44-50: 
.50-.65 |44-50 |.50-.70 144-60 |.50-.70 [44-50 |.60-.85 |44-50 |.623-.75| 44 
.55-.65 144-50 |.50-.66 |47-58 |.54-.70 |44-50 |.65-.77 |44-50 |.66-.80 44 
.55-.65 |44-55 |.50-.65 |493-55|.54-.70 |44-50 |.65-.70 50 |.68-.80 44 
.62-.70 48 |.65-.70 48 |.638-.75 |48-50 .75 144-50 |.75-.863] 44 
.62-.70 48 65 48 |.55-.67 |48-50 |.65-.68 50 |.672-.772) 44 
.62-.70 48 |.70-.75 48 |.60-.67 |48-50 |.65-.68 50 |.674-.814| 44 © 
.62-.70 48 |.75-.80 148-50 |.60-.70 145-50 |.60-.70 50 |.71}-.814! 44 
¥ 5 
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24.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1921-1924—concluded. 


SS SSS 


: Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Industries = 
an : 
Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours. 
Wages.| per | Wages.| per Wages.| per | Wages.| per Wages. | per 
week. week. week. week. week. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sheet metal 
workers..... 1921} Hour |.624-.70 |48-50 |.60—.70 44 |.60-.80 |44-48 |.60-.75 [44-54 -90 44 
; 1922} Hour . 60 44 |.60-.65 44 |.60-.85 [44-48 |.60-.80 |44-54 -90 44 
1923} Hour .60 44 |.60-.70 44 |.60-.85 |44-492] 60-.80 |44-54 .90 44 
1924] Hour .60 44 | 60-.70 44 |.60-.85 |44-492|.65-.85 |44-50 1.00 44 


4. Printing Trades— 
Compositors, 
Hand, News1921)Week | 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 48.00 46 40.50 45. 
1922|Week | 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 47.50 46 40.50 45. 

1923/Week | 32.00 48 38.00 48 41.00 463] 42.32 46 43.502 45. 

1924/Week | 32.00 48 42.00 48 41.00 463) 42.32 46 45.00 45 


Pressmen, Web, 
OWS 5 este, tins 1921|Week | 28.001 48 36.00 48 37.00 48 44.00 48 40.50 43 
1922)/Week | 28.001 48 36.00 48 37.00 48 44.00 48 40.50 48 

1923|Week | 28.001 48 36.00 |48-60 40.00 48 42.00 48 40.50 48 

1924)Week | 28.001) 48 36.00 |48-60 40.00 48 42.00 48 45.00 48. 


Bookbinders...1921]Week | 30-35 48 | 34.00 48 | 36.00 48 | 36.00 48 | 39.60 44 
1922|Week |30-37.50}| 48] 34.00 48 | 36.00 48 | 36.00 48 | 39.60 44 
1923|Week |30-37.50] 48 | 34.00 48 | 36.00 48 |30-37.50/44-48 | 40.50 48 
1924|Week |25-35.00] 48 |33.75-361 481 36.00 48 |32-39.00/44-48 | 42.00] 44 


Bindery girls..1921]|Week | 10.00 48 |14.50-15] 48 |16.50-19] 48] 15.50 48 |14-18.50/44-48: 
1922|Week | 10.00 48 |14.50-15| 48 /16.50-19] 48 /12-15.00] 48 |14-18.50 44-48 
1923/Week | 10.00 48 |14.50-15} 48 16.80 48 |12-16.00)44-48 |16-20.25/25 48 
1924|Week | 10.00 48 |14.50-15] 48] 16.80 48 |12-16.50/44-48 |14-20.25] 48 


1 Halifax rates are for cylinder pressmen. 
2 From July 1, 1923, $45. 


Wages in Canadian Manufacturing Industries in 1921 and 1922. 


The census of manufactures has for some years collected statistics of wages 
paid in manufacturing establishments; the information available for 1922 is given 
_in Tables 16 to 20 on pages 413 to 415 in the section on Manufactures. 

The statistics show that though the average number of wage and salaried’ 
employees increased in 1922 over 1921 by 5 p.c., there was a decline of 0-3 p.c. in 
their earnings. The average index number of retail prices, compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, declined from 161 in 1921 to 148 in 1922, or by approximately’8 p.c. 

The average earnings of the 74,884 salaried employees covered in 1922 were 

$1,787, of the 387,689 factory hands, $937, and of the two classes together, $1,075. 
Tn 1921 salaried employees averaged $1,819, wage earners, $996 and all employees, 
$1,133. 
The number of male workers reported increased in 1922 by 3-5 p.c., while the 
number of female workers was greater by 11-1 p.c. Out of every 1,000 persons 
employed by manufacturers in 1922, 765 were males and 235 were females; in the 
preceding year the ratio was 778 to 222. 
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An analysis of the 1922 returns by provinces shows that 31-3 p.c. of the total 
earners employed in manufacturing were in Quebec, but that province reported 
only 28-4 p.c. of the total earnings paid. In Ontario there were 51:3 j.c. of 
the total earners, who were paid 54-1 p.c. of the earnings. 

As to wage earners, 50-4 p.c. in Ontario earned 53-6 p.c. of the total wages, while 
in Quebec 32:2 p.c. of the earners received 28-4 p.c. of the wages. The situation 
in respect of salaried employees was somewhat different in these provinces; Ontario 
manufacturers employed 55-8 p.c. of such earners, whose salaries formed 55-4 p.c. 
of the total, while in Quebec 27 p.c. of the salaried employees earned 28-2 p.c. of 
the salaries. 

The largest number of persons engaged in any one group of manufacturing 
was in wood and paper, which employed 25-6 p.c. of the total workers and paid 
26-6 p.c. of the total wages. The textile industries, with 19 p.c. of workers and 
15-3 p.c. of earnings, and the iron and steel group, with 16-1 p.c. of employees 
and 18-2 p.c. of earnings, came next in order. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees. 


Minimum Wage Acts are on the statute books of Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta, but the Quebec Act, 
passed in 1919, has not yet taken effect. A Minimum Wage Act was enacted in 
Nova Scotia in 1920, but no Board was appointed under its provisions. During 
1924 a new and more comprehensive Act became law. The new Act applies to 
“every female person in any trade or occupation in Nova Scotia who works for 
wages.” Farm workers and domestic servants, however, are expressly excepted. 
The Minimum Wage Board will, when it is appointed, consist of five members, 
two of whom must be women. 

Table 25 shows comparatively the weekly wages for experienced adults fixed by 
the Boards of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
In Manitoba orders were issued separately for each type of factory; these are 
grouped in the table under the heading ‘‘Manufacturing.” 

Minimum wage orders in all provinces fix special rates for learners, apprentices — 
or minors, that is, workers under 18 years of age, and some make provision for the 
physically defective. The learning period ranges from three to eighteen months, — 
according to the nature of the occupation affected by the order, and the rates of wages 
advance by stages of proficiency until the full minimum wage for experienced 
adults is reached. 

The Boards have power to limit the number of learners and minors employed 
at a plant. The proportion of these classes to experienced workers varies widely. 
In British Columbia the proportion for factory workers is 14-3 p.c. and in Manitoba 
25 p.c. In Ontario the proportion allowed is 50 p.c. of adult learners and minors 
combined; neither of these classes, however, can exceed 38 p.c. of the experienced 
adults employed. The orders so far issued by the Alberta Board have laid down 
no limits in this respect. 

The Boards of all provinces, except Quebec, have power to fix not only the 
minimum wages, but also the maximum number of hours for which such wages shall 
be paid. There is, however, a wide divergence in the standards of working hours 
which have been fixed by the various orders. Many of these orders provide for a 
working week of 48 hours, but allow latitude in regard to the distribution of these — 
hours throughout the week, to permit of a Saturday half-holiday, with consequent 
lengthening of working hours beyond 8 hours on the other days of the week. 
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The Alberta Board has issued orders stating that the working week is 48 hours, 
except in the case of stores, but by an amendment to the Act in 1924, the Board 
may provide for longer working hours under pressure of seasonal work. 


In British Columbia a week of 48 hours is prescribed for workers in offices, 
in public housekeeping, in personal service, in theatres, and in telephone and tele- 
graph services; special rules to govern overtime work are laid down in that pro- 
vince for the fruit and vegetable industry. Working hours for women and girls in 
factories are subject to the provisions of the Provincial Factories Act, while no 
provision is made regarding the hours of mercantile, laundry or fishery workers. 


In Manitoba the regulations of the Board governing most types of factories — 
provide for a 9-hour day and a 48-hour week, but longer hours are permitted in 
some employments. Thus, bag makers and jewelry workers have a 9-hour day 
and a 49-hour week; auto top, bedding, glove, dyeing and cleaning workers have 
a °-hour day and a 50-hour week; and millinery, knitting, tailoring and dressmaking 
employees have an 83-hour day and a 50-hour week. Laundry workers may be 
- employed for 52 hours in the week, but not for more than 9 hours in any day. The 
Saturday working hours in shops and stores are 113, with a weekly maximum of 
49 hours, or 53 per week in 5c., 10c. and 15c. stores. Office workers in the same 
province have a maximum week of 44 hours with a maximum day of 8 hours. 


The Ontario Board has as yet fixed no definite limits for the working day or 
week, but the recent orders governing office workers provide that the minimum 
rates for part time workers shall be based on a regular working week of 48 hours. 


In Saskatchewan no time limit is fixed for milliners and dressmakers, but a 
48-hour week is fixed as the maximum normal period of employment in laundries 
and factories, shops, stores and mail order houses, hotels and restaurants. 


Trades Conferences.—The Boards of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario, 
before fixing minimum wage rates for any occupation, summon conferences consist- 
ing of representatives of the workers, their employers, and of the general public, 
and the order which follows generally represents a compromise between the views 
of the interested parties, though the Board is not bound by the recommendations 
of such conferences. The Manitoba Board has judicial powers in regard to the 
taking of evidence before deciding on minimum wage rates. The Nova Scotia 
Board, under the Act of 1924, will have similar powers in regard to wage conferences. 


Minimum Wage Boards.—The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta, established 
in 1922, consists of three members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, and representing respectively the employers, the employed and the province 
at large, one of the members being named chairman of the Board. In British 
Columbia also, the Board consists of three members ; one of these, the Provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour, acts as chairman. Similar rules are laid down for the 
appointment of the Minimum Wage Commission in Quebec, with the further provi- 
sion that one of the three members be a woman. The Acts of Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan place administration in the hands of Boards of five 
members, including two women, all the members being appointed by the Provincial 
Government. Board members are allowed no remuneration in British Columbia or 
- Quebec; in Ontario they receive a per diem allowance for transaction of official 
business, while the Acts of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan allow the 
members regular remuneration for their services and expenses. 
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25.—Minimum Weekly Wages for Experienced Female Adults. 
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Occupations. Alberta. British Columbia. Manitoba. Ontario. Saskatchewan. 
Manufacturing... . $12.50 $14.00 $11.00 to $12.00] According to $15.0 
population (Millinery and 
$12.50 dressmaking.) 
11.50 
11.00 
10.00 
Shops and stores... $12.50 $12.75 $12.00 According to $14.00 
(26%6 cents per population (Shops and 
hour.) $12.50 stores.) 
i 12.00 
11.00 
10.00 $13.00 
9.00 (Mail order 
8.00 houses.) 
Laundries, dyeing $12.50 $13.50 $11.00 to $12.00} According to $13.00 
and cleaning, ete (28% cents per population 
hour.) $12.00 
11.00 
Oficésty alates $14.00 $15.00 $12.50 According to - 
($65 per month.) population 
$12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
Hotels, — restaur- $14.00 $14.00 -$12.50 $12.50 $13.00 
ants, boarding|for 6-day week, | (includes wait- (in Toronto.) {for 6-day week 
houses, etc....... $16.50 resses, cham- of 48 hours. Kit- 
for 7-day week. bermaids, ele- chen employees 
vator operators, $11. 
etc.) 
$14.00 
for 7-day week. 
Kitchen  em- 
ployees $12. 
Personal service... $14.00 $14.25 $12.00 = = 
(includes ushers, 
barbers, cloak- 
room atten- 
dants, etc.) | 
Telephone and - $15.00 - According to - 
telegraph em- population 
ployees.uc8..--s $12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 
Pisano nee eee - $15.50 - - 5 
Fruit and veget- - $14.00 - == =z 
able industry.... for week of 48 
hours. Piece 
work rates on 


this basis. 
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III.—PRICES. 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices and 
retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that of 
retail traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, and 
price ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear that 
in comparison wholesale prices have an advantage over retail prices. But this 
advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties inherent in the nature of index 
numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an index number of whole- 
sale pr.ces for general purposes requires the inclusion of a much larger range 
of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living index. More- 
over, wholesale commodities are in all stages from raw material to finished 
product, while retail prices are concerned only with the latter. At each stage in the 
evolution of a commodity we are frequently confronted with several grades, and 
this situation is complicated by the fact that grades undergo changes in the course 
of time. Hence, to secure from month to month and year to year quotations which 
give accurate continuity is a task in which eternal vigilance is the price of success. 
The maker of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous in acquiring and keeping 
up to date a knowledge of grades and qualities, and in dealing with a very large list 
of commodities this is a difficult task. This knowledge has constantly to be applied 
to the quotations taken from trade papers and other journals, in which many in- 
accuracies are found. In retail prices the question of grades and qualities is best 
ignored and index calculations based on the predominant selling prices of particular 
commodities. 

Another pitfall to be avoided in dealing with wholesale quotations is that 
relating to the conditions of sale, whether the price is f.o.b., delivered, c.if. or 
otherwise. Continuity must be maintained, but trade journals are often inadequate 
in this respect. In the case of retail prices, some account may be taken of service 
rendered to the purchaser or its curtailment, as in a ‘‘groceteria” or “a cash and 
carry store,” but this is not imperative if predominant prices are used. 

Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approxi- 
mately to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more 
valuable as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other 
hand, are largely governed by custom and do not respond to the fluctuations in 
wholesale prices. Further, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly re- 
flected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Again, retail prices vary considerably for the 
same commodity in different parts of the same city, due to difference in the service 
rendered, to location of stores and to classes of customers. In the collection of 
retail price statistics it is necessary to take quotations from the most representative 
class of retailers, serving the masses of the people. 

Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment, while retail prices are largely determined by custom and change com- 
paratively slowly, there exists what is technically called a “lag” between the two, 
retail prices not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until some 
time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada reached the 
peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices reached the 
peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 


x) 
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1.—Wholesale Prices. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues monthly in a press letter, entitled 
“Prices and Price Indexes,” the official index number of wholesale prices in Canada. 
This index, while constructed with a view to giving continuity with that issued 
from 1910 to 1917 by the Department of Labour, has been improved by the adoption 
of several ideas developed in the science of index number making since the old index 
was first computed, and by the substitution of new commodities or price series 
for those which have ceased to be representative as a result of the passage of time. 
A description of the method used in making this index number, as published in 
the last annual report on prices and price indexes, is appended.! 


The Index Number.—The chief problems which enter into the making of an 
index number are (1) the choice and grouping of commodities, (2) the selection of a 
base period, (3) the collection of prices, and: (4) the method of weighting and the 
formula used. 


Choice of Commodities.—The number and kind of commodities to be in- 
cluded have been determined on the basis of the relative importance of the various 
groups in the general trade of the country. The group of Grains, Fruits and other 
Vegetable Products was estimated to have a relative importance in trade of 28-1 
p.c.; Animals and their Products, 21-1 p.c.; Textiles, 11-8 p.c.; Wood and its 
Products, 8-8 p.c.; Iron and Steel, etc., 10-9 p.c.; Non-Ferrous Metals, 6-3 p-¢.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 7-1 p.c.; and Chemicals, 5-9 p.c. On this basis the number 
of price series allotted to each group was as follows: Vegetable Products (grains, 
fruits, etc., except wood, fibres and chemicals), 67; Animals and their Products 
(except chemicals and fibres), 50; F ibres, Textiles and Textile Products, 28; Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper, 21; Iron and its Products, 26; Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products, 15; Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products (except chem- 
icals), 17; Chemicals and Allied Products, 14; Total, 238. 

It is, of course, essential to select commodities which do not change in character. 
This is difficult in the case of many manufactured articles, but the list included has 
been chosen with a view to securing continuity in the quality of each commodity. 
Most raw materials readily measure up to this requirement, as well as a considerable 
number of partly or fully manufactured lines. Many index numbers are constructed 
from a much smaller list of price series, but the larger list increases the general 
usefulness of the index for purposes of reference and better reveals the changes 
in the general level of prices. It also facilitates continuity with the former official 
index number. 

The method of grouping the items is in conformity with the general plan adopted 
throughout the Bureau in presenting commodity statistics, so that co-ordination 
will be possible between the statistics of prices and those of imports and exports, . 
production, transportation, etc. The items are grouped on three distinct principles 
which are each applied separately—“Chief Component Material” (vegetable, 
animal, wood, iron, etc.), ‘Use or Purpose” (food, clothing, producers’ goods, etc.) 
and “Origin” (farm, forest, mineral, marine, etc.). By this method, each group 
has a degree of comprehensiveness and accuracy which it is difficult to secure in a 
classification scheme which adopts more than one of these principles within the 
Same category. In the case of the Purpose classification a few important com- 
modities have been included twice, so as to appear in both Consumers’ and Pro- 
ducers’ goods. In the Origin classification, despite uncertainties of degree, all 


See also Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1923, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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the commodities have been divided into two groups, (1) Raw or Partly Manufactured 
Products and (2) Fully or Chiefly Manufactured Products, predominant usage having 
been followed as closely as possible. 


Base Period.—The old official index number was based on the period 1890- 
1899. In view of the upheaval in prices occasioned by the war, comparisons are 
now called for in the main with the period immediately preceding it. In any event, 
comparisons with a period now so remote as 1890-1899 are not practical, and it is a 
fact that the more remote the base the wider is the margin of error in the index. 
The year 1913 has been adopted by the Bureau as the base period, in conformity 
with the practice in most other countries. Prices in the year 1913 are represented 
by the figure 100, and prices in prior and subsequent years are expressed as per- 
centages of those prevailing in 1913. 


’ Collection of Prices.—The collection of prices is perhaps the most important 
matter in connection with index numbers, and in their collection the policy of the 
Bureau is to secure as many as possible from reliable individual firms. Certain 
trade papers are used for quotations on commodities such as grain and other farm 
products which are traded in on organized markets. 

The Bureau does not adhere rigidly to any one system as to the kind of price 
used. Many of the prices are those current on the fifteenth of each month, but 
where a commodity is subject to frequent fluctuations, the price prevailing on a 
single day of the month may not be representative. This method has, therefore, 
been supplemented by the use of monthly averages, averages of weekly quotations 
(one quotation per week being taken) or the selection of a predominant price. By 
this means it is thought that a more representative series of prices is obtained. 


Weighting.—The Bureau follows the principle now widely accepted that an 
index number which is weighted with even approximate accuracy is more reliable 
than one which is unweighted, and in connection with this process, two questions 
have to be decided—(1) whether to use as weights the quantities of commodities 
marketed, produced or consumed, and (2) what formula to select for the purpose of 
combining the quantities and prices into index numbers. 

The quantities used in weighting are those actually marketed. In other words 
the weighting of each commodity is in relation to its commercial importance, dupli- 
cation being avoided where possible. Weighting according to quantities consumed 
or produced would doubtless give different results, but the method of weighting 
according to quantities marketed or exchanged is more logical, seeing that much 
of what is produced does not reach the market in its original state, if at all, and 
would not affect prices in the same way as if it had, while a strict consumption stand- 
ard would not take account of quantities exported. 

One more step in weighting is necessary to ensure the most accurate results. 
The 238 price series have been classified into various groups. In the chief component 
material classification there are eight. Within these groups the weighting of each 
commodity ensures that it exercises its proper influence, but the weighting of each 
commodity accurately within a group will not ensure the group as a whole exercising 
its proper influence upon the total result. That will depend upon whether or not the 
group total bears its proper ratio to the grand total. If, in the total trade of the 
country, vegetable products were estimated to have a relative importance represented 
by 28-1 p.c., then the vegetable products group in the index number should bear 
that ratio to the grand total for the 238 commodities. In order to have each group 
exert its proper influence on the final result, it was found necessary to multiply the 
group totals by certain numbers which may be termed group weights as distinguished 
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from individual weights. The group weights are as follows: Vegetable Products, 
1-4; Animals and their Products, 1-0; Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products, 3-4; 
Wood and Wood Products, 1:3; Iron and its Products, 4-0; Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products, 1-9; Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products, 1-1; Chem- 
icals and Allied Products, 6-5. 

In an unweighted index number each group would be given adequate repre- 
sentation by allotting to it a definite number of commodities. For example, 
since vegetable products are estimated to have an importance of 28-1 p.c. in the trade 
of the country, this group would have 28-1 p.c. of 238 commodities, that is, it would 
include 67 commodities. But when weighting is introduced, the percentage must 
be applied to the aggregate value of all the 238 commodities in the base year, and 
in order to ensure the proper relationship of the ratios it was found necessary to 
adopt group weights. 

The choice of the formula to be used in calculating index numbers has been 
much simplified in recent years by the work of such writers on the subject as Fisher, 
Knibbs and Walsh. In “The Making of Index Numbers,” Professor Irving Fisher 
discusses the numerous mathematical formule which may be used for index number 
calculations. These are classified as good or bad according as they pass two great 
tests—(1) the time reversal test, which requires that the formula for calculating an 
index number should be such that it will give the same ratio between one point of 
comparison and another point, no matter which of the two is taken as the base; 
(2) the factor reversal test, in which the formula should be such that if a price index is 
made and a quantity index then made by interchanging the prices and quantities used 
to compute the price index, the products of the two should be the true value ratio. 

A formula which does not completely satisfy these tests but which has found a 
great deal of favour is that known as Laspeyre’s; it is expressed— 


2 Py Qo 
2 Po Qo 


where 2—Sum; Q,.— Quantities or weights in the earlier year or base year; 
P.=Prices in the base or earlier year; P;=Prices in the given year to be compared 
with the base or earlier year. 

This formula has been adopted by the Bureau in its index number computations; 
it is also used in the Australian index numbers, in the United States Bureau of 
Labour index numbers, the South African index and others, in addition to having 
been endorsed by the British Empire Statistical Conference in 1920. 

The formula in question is known as the ‘‘aggregative’’ method. It is a com- 
parison of the aggregate value of stated quantities of a set list of goods in any year, 
with an identical list of goods and quantities at prices which prevailed in the year 
chosen as the base for the comparison. The number of commodities, their quality, 
and the weights or quantities used remain constant; the prices change and, there-- 
fore, the total sum necessary to purchase that list of commodities will change. By 
dividing one sum into the other, the percentage of increase or decrease in the value 
of the list may be obtained and this is the index of prices. Using mathematical 
symbols the process may be described by saying that, in order to find the relative 
price of a commodity in any year as compared with the base year, the price of the 
commodity in the later year multiplied by the weight (P; Q.) is divided by the price 
of the commodity in the base year multiplied by the same weight (P, Q,). To find 
the index for all commodities, each is multiplied by its weight, the products are then 
all added together and the total sum for the later year (2 P  Q.) is divided by the 
total sum for the base year (2P, Q,). 
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: The computation of an unweighted or simple arithmetical index has been 
finally abandoned by the Bureau since its adoption of the above method. 


Statistical Tables.—Weighted monthly index numbers for 1919 to 1923 
are presented in Table 26. In Table 27 are shown index numbers by groups of 
commodities, classified according to chief component materials, for years from 1890 
to 1923. The index numbers have been calculated on the basis of the year 1913. 
Index numbers prior to 1913 are unweighted, but are weighted subsequently to 1913, 
Weighted index numbers, according to the above classification, are also shown by 
months from 1919 to 1923 in Table 28. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices by years from 1914 to 1923, on a classification 
according to the purpose for which the commodity is used, are shown in Table 29, 
by months from 1919 to 1923 in Table 30, and on a classification by origin and degree 
of manufacture in Tables 31 and 32. 

The diagram on page 717 shows the movement of prices from 1890 to 1923. 
The extraordinary rise after 1913 tv the “peak” in 1920 is obvious. All groups, 
with the exception of non-ferrous metals and non-metallic minerals, will be seen 
(Table 27) to have attained their highest yearly index number in that year. Diagrams 
on page 720 show the relative trend of prices of raw and manufactured articles, and 
of consumers’ and producers’ goods. (Table 29). 


26.— Weighted Genera! Index Numbers, by months, 1919-1923. 


(1913100). 
Months. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 
MALU Mise e ees iced ok ck 296-1 233-4 200-6 151-7 151-4 
IDG) SHOE Ag aoe fc Ree a ee Ni 290-5 238-8 191-1 153-5 153-6 
EDI Ih Ae oe ce ee Comends eonieee SNE 200-3 241-3 186-0 153-6 155-9 
SUTRA acl ors a ie ee Oh ee 198-1 251-0 179-5 153-7 156-9 
12 Ge 22. Sr CUES aoe 5 ane Saeed he Aa il esas 2s ei heel Aira 291-4 256-7 170-5 153-9 155-2 
LDICST AS Ce 2 er ee aL ae ON ne 201-7 255-1 164-5 152-7 155-5 
BIL ra Neate hav gk vlog Kata Site wovaonans 202-8 256°3 163-7 154-1 153-5 
PAIS Fee ee I ts 207-0 25)-2 165-5 151-7 153-5 
September 213-7 245-5 161-7 147-5 154-6 
October........ 214-0 236-3 155-6 148-1 153-1 
November... 217-5 224-5 153-6 151-9 153-3 
Beceln bors sk re reyy EP tree Oi Okra flan 223-4 217-2 159-6 153-1 153-5 
209 -2 243-5 171-8 152-0 153-0 
27.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1890-1923. 
(1890-1913, Unweighted; 1913-1923, Weighted.) 
(CHirr Component MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION.) 
Groups. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. 
Vegetable products (grains, fruits, LC.) Wepeas 99-8} 101-5) 89-6) 86-3] 80-2! 82-5} 74-6] 74-4 
Animals and their products........................ 62-5} 61-3) 60-7} 64-4) 59-0] 57-6] 54-6] 56-5 
Fibres, textiles and textile products................ 93-1} 87-0] 84-9) 83-8] 78-6] 76-8! 77-6] 77-4 
ood, wood products and paper.................... 70-8} 70-8} 71-5] 71-3] 71-41 70-1] 67-9] 67-5 
Romandats Products..i.0.4 0 soe k eee 124-9} 118-5] 114-0] 112-3] 106-6] 100-0] 95-0] 91-9 
Non-ferrous metals and their PLOGUCHR Meennceetoee 112-0) 102-0} 92-1] 85-8) 74-5! 72-0! 79-5] 79.3 
Non-metallic minerals and their Products ee. keae 106-0} 103-5} 102-6] 101-4) 98-1] 96-2] 95-6] 94-3 
Chemicals and allied products..................... 99-4) 100-5] 95-8) 94-7} 94-6] 93-0] 93-1! 90-7 
LIDLEN Beaonvo is AR Race ened tena Se Rae ed 93-0| 91-4] 86-2) 85-2] 80-6] 79-6! 76-0] 75-6 
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27.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1899-1923—concluded. 


(1890-1918, Unweighted; 1913-1993, Weighted.) 
(Cuinr Component MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION.) 


Groups. 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. 
Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)............. 79-7| 81-7) 84-9] 86-1! 90-1] 89-4) 91-2] 90-2 
Animals and their products.............eeceeceeess 59-3] 62-0} 65-1] 66-1) 68-4) 69-0] 68-0] 71-9: 
Fibres, textiles and textile products................|- 77-8] 81-1) 86-1) 81-5) 81-3] 83-1] 86-1] 88-9: 
Wood, wood products and paper..................-- 65-8] 67-0] 76-0] 75-4] 77-6} 80-1] 83-4] 842 
Tromand ite products wis: sche aenieeeins cae tock ne 91-3] 103-7} 115-9] 104-8) 103-1) 103-1} 99-5} 99e0: 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 76-0} 93-1) 98-6} 94-3) 82-1) 82-8} 81-3) 91-0: 
Non-metailic minerals and their products........... 95-2} 97-4) 91-5} 91-8) 96-8] 100-3) 94-6} 92-1 
Chemicals and allied products....................- 90-4} 88-2! 95-5) 93-3) 95-9} 96-4) 97-8) 96-4 
Metal ye ch 24 \Wenk Pe Ree! RRR ok ~77-8| 81-4] 85-8] 84-5] 86-2] 86-9] 87-0| 87-8 

Groups. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. 1912. 1913. | 1914. 
Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 97-3} 136-2] 97-2] 101-1} 105-7; 108-6] 111-9} 100-0} 111-6- 
Animals and their products.................. 75-3| 78-0] 76-9] 82-6} 87-3} 84-8} 95-4] 100-0) 102-5 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 93-5| 96-2} 86-7] 85-0} 87-8} 88-8) 90-0) 100-0] 97-8 
Wood, wood products and paper............. 87-6] 91-0] 90-9} 89-0] 89-5} 91-0] 92-4} 100-0} 94-3 
Troncanditteprogucts ssa eaee cme tee 101-6} 105-9} 101-8} 97-3} 96-9} 96-9} 97-3) 100-0 97-7 
Non-ferrous metals and their products....... 111-8} 115-1 85-4 82-9} 83-5] 86-5} 98-6} 100-0} 96-2 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....| 93-2] 92-8] 90-2} 87-1) 88-7] 86-1 91-2} 100-0) 94-5- 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 96-6} 97-7] 95-1] 91-3] 93-7) 95-3) 97-1} 100-0} 103-0 
otal. 0 ee hee 8 ~~ 92-6] 96-2} 90-9] 91-4} 94-3| 95-0] 99-5] 100-0] 102-3. 

Groups. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 

Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)......] 130-2] 149-8] 214-4] 220-2] 234-4] 287-6] 178-2] 148-4} 144-2 
Animals and their products.................- 104-4] 119-9} 155-8) 179-4) 198-7] 204-8] 154-6) 135-4) 134-1 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 100-2] 133-3] 196-8] 269-9] 281-4] 303-3] 165-0) 174-7} 200-9- 
Wood, wood products and paper..........-.. 88-5} 100-1] 122-4] 139-4] 171-6] 241-6] 202-5) 166-4| 176-8- 
Yromanditsiprodictssseeen ene eeecnee ee 107-2] 151-8} 220-2} 227-3) 201-8] 244-4) 185-7] 151-8) 168-0 
Non-ferrous metals and their products....... 108-6] 137-3] 146-2] 144-2] 135-6] 137-7} 98-6] 98-9) 96-8 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....] 96-4] 102-2] 126-0] 144-9} 163-8] 197-5) 205-4) 188-4) 183-8 
Chemicals and allied products............... 107-4} 123-1] 154-8} 187-3] 185-4) 223-3) 184-7) 166-4 164-8 
PNT EAM eg Ce am ante ed 409-9] 131-6] 178-5] 199-0] 209-2| 243-5] 171-8) 152-0] 153-0 
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28.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities and 
by Months, 1919-1923. 


(Cuter Component Matpriat CLASSIFICATION.) 
(1918=100.) 


—————————————0—0—0—0—0——————————————————ae—————— 
Groups and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Vegetable products, 
grains, fruits, ete.— 
9 F. 


NaS, 5 CR CR Se 221-3] 217-6] 219-4) 224-4) 232-6] 231-8] 224-1] 232-1] 247-3] 244.9] 948.9] 955.7 
LOQ0 pero a anne 280-5] 288-0) 294-7} 309-3} 329-2! 332-8] 326-2) 304-2] 281-7] 256-7] 234-7] 216-3 
TOOT AR ee ein cents 206-9) 195-5} 192-4) 185-6) 186-7) 181-4) 178-0] 186-5) 172-6} 152-7] 147-5] 146-8 
YD ile ae ee ee ce 145-8} 157-1]. 161-5) 160-6} 161-4) 155-9) 157-1] 148-4] 131-6] 130-8] 137-2] 137-8 
1 PR | ee Sherer eee in 136-8} 142-3) 144-5} 151-2] 152-5) 150-4] 146-8] 147-2) 148-0] 141-6] 138-2] 135-2 

Animals and their pro- 

ducts— 

D919 Sees Adee elo 193-1} 184-6] 186-9] 194-3) 195-8] 193-9) 197-5] 201-2] 199-9] 199-3] 205-7] 209-5 
1020) 8b. So amaeis one 209-6} 209-4) 203-3] 206-9} 204-5} 198-8} 203-0] 203-5} 210-6] 207-0] 203-2 199-2 
LOD USER Can icteeie tye: 197-9) 181-7] 175-8) 169-9] 144-8] 134-2] 142-0] 147-3] 144-3] 143.1 139-5} 149-0 

Eo See Se name hea 136-8) 135-0] 133-3) 136-8] 131-2) 130-5] 133-7] 133-3] 131-3] 133-3] 139-8] 143-7 

ETE Say oO AR a ae 141-5] 139-1} 139-9] 135-8] 126-5) 126-9] 126-1] 127-9] 133-0] 135-1 137-6] 141-6 
Fibres, textiles and tex- 

tile products— 

EB eile: Rs eae tae 288-6] 281-0} 283-1] 255-3) 259-9) 267-6] 275-9] 274-5} 291-3] 298-2] 303-1 310-2 
LOD ORR RRS Meche See 315-6) 319-5) 317-9} 341-8] 338-9] 331-4] 328-5! 320-1] 302-7) 282-9] 255-3! 261 8 
i 0 hae Pal a cnn ee 181-0} 177-9} 173-3] 168-6] 153-6] 148-6] 148-4] 148-8] 164-3] 164-8 173-5) 174-1 
BOSD Be Reel eis: Meter cia ere 173-0] 172-4] 167-2) 165-6) 173-4] 176-0] 175-9] 174-2] 174-7] 176-6 183-7} 184-8 
1923 Baos 0. tee ines 189-0) 199-3) 205-9) 202-9) 199-2) 201-2) 198-6] 196-2) 196-7) 197-8] 204-1 207-1 

Wood, wood — products 

and paper— | 
1 Le SN ass 165-5) 165-2} 165-2} 164-0] 161-4) 162-2] 168-1) 175-1] 182-8] 185-8] 184.4 188-6 
CPUs So Saas ten ote 203-8} 213-2] 218-4) 243-1] 245-0] 233-9) 256-0] 252-5] 258-8] 266-7] 259-4 247-1 
(CPA RA Be pee ee Sines = 244.4) 239-8] 231-8] 224-7| 207-1] 199-1] 190-6] 189-9] 180-9] 172-1] 173 0| 172-2 
LORD Re He crziseysketxsene 166-4} 162-0} 162-4] 162-6] 165-1] 164-3] 166-0] 166-3] 166-4] 171-0] 171-0 174-1 
LO OR tact hae orn nt 175-7) 174-5} 175-3) 173-5] 175-1] 179-8} 178-6] 177-7] 177-9] 178-2] 178-5 176-4 

Tron and its products— J 

O LOR aiae NA oot Wey ety A 227-1} 216-5) 206-9) 193-0} 192-1] 188-2] 188-2] 191-8! 190-5] 191-1] 194-2 208-9 
dSPAD Rees Hera ie ee, a ae 212-0] 222-0) 234-7] 232-2) 242-9) 246-6] 243-6] 248-1] 254-1] 254-4] 253-0 248-3 
WOOT ecb tence weed 224-9) 215-4] 203-6] 192-8] 189-4] 183-5] 178-8] 169-0] 164-8] 164-3 158-6} 152-0 
1S) ee, Meee oae ORR 25 ei 150-3) 147-6} 146-5} 145-1} 147-3] 149-3] 149-6] 154-4] 159-6] 157-9] 157-4! 156-4 
192327 Gast neie eset: 158-9} 161-8} 164-8] 169-1] 172-5] 174-4] 171-8] 170-3] 168-2] 167-4 167-5] 168-7 

Non-ferrous metals and ; 
their products— 

O19) rae a eee. Bee 134-2) 127-8} 122-3] 121-4] 126-7] 130-2] 137-5] 141-1] 141-8] 143-9 146-2} 148-3 
GPA Seen Se ome ee 153-4) 155-0] 153-7] 147-5] 141-0] 129-6] 134-3] 139-2] 133-9) 129-0] 118-2 112-3 
OD da ichee eeee oe 116-8} 112-1} 107-1} 109-2} 111-3} 96-2} 96-2} 94-9! 96-9] 99-6] 98-8 99-8 
19 2D cloecette ict rere sass 99:3] 97-0) 96-2) 96-3] 97-5] 98-9] 100-2} 99-8] 100-7} 100-9] 100-2 99-5 
1928 2.8. root m= Me sc 95-5} 96-8) 102-5} 102-5} 99-2) 98-2) 95-4! 94-1] 94-6] 93-81 95.4] 95-1 

Non-metallic minerals 

and their products— 

0:19, ele hoa en. 164-0) 162-0] 161-7) 162-2) 162-0] 161-6] 162-2] 162-9] 165-8] 165-7] 165-7 168°3 
L920 apaers sec sis ors ee 171-3) 175-8) 175-8] 184-8] 187-5] 195-8] 197-7] 201-1] 211-1] 219-8 227-3) 230-6 
US Tee casera Gone G 221-9} 212-2) 212-0] 208-8} 205-8] 206-1] 203-9] 200-4] 198-5] 200-1 198-0) 196-4 

1022 Sa hee, CReen ee 191-3} 191-0} 190-3) 190-3] 185-8} 185-7] 187-0} 185-4} 190-4] 189-2] 187-1 187-1 

IEE ieee AAA at ee Bed: We 185-7] 184-4] 186-1] 186-4] 182-6] 182-3] 182-8} 183-2] 182-8] 184-1 182-5} 182-5 
Chemicals and allied ; 

products— 

AAO See net epee 8 182-2} 180-6} 182-9} 179-4} 181-3] 183-4] 188-6] 190-4] 190-4] 190-1 191-2) 192-5 
BSP AD ries Ae oie ae et 201-7} 211-7) 217-9] 219-4] 221-8] 226-4] 233-2] 239-9] 239.3] 999.4 224-8) 215-7 
ANSON ate Mat ante Teerte ec 210-3} 206-3} 204-0] 185-5) 180-0] 180-0] 179-8] 177-5] 176-7] 176-7] 174-9 173-9 
LOD re Micesalecotetenerotay rece 169-5} 166-8} 166-8) 166-2] 166-2} 166-2] 166-1] 165-9] 165-4! 165-6 165-6} 165-7 
10236 Ses Seer cee 166-4! 166-3) 164-4! 164-5] 164-2] 163-9] 165-4] 165-7] 165-7! 164-5! 163-8 162-2 


29.—Yearly Index Numbers of Groups of Commodities, Classified according to 
Purpose, 1914-1923. — 


(1913=100.) : 
No. of 
Items. Commo-} 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 
dities. 
I. Consumers’ Goods— 98 101-3} 105-9] 120-6} 154-0] 172-8] 191-7] 226-1] 174-4] 153-6 151-3 
Foods, beverages and 
LODACCO pee pee 74 105-6} 111-0} 132-3} 177-1] 193-3] 207-6] 244-4! 170-7] 146-0 147-6 
Other consumers’ goods 
(Clothing, furniture, etc.) 24 96-0} 99-3) 105-8} 124-8) 146-9) 171-6] 203-1] 179-2] 163-1] 155-9 
II, Producers’ Goods— 148 103-4) 114-2} 130-7] 177-4] 195-0} 206-2] 241-9] 167-3] 146-8] 145-0 
Producers’ equipment. 16 94-4] 96-4) 101-1} 126-3} 146-0] 164-6} 197-1] 206-5] 189-0] 186-1 
Producers’ materials... 132 104-4) 116-1] 133-9} 182-9] 200-3] 210-7] 246-8! 163-0] 142-2] 140-6 
Building and construe- 
tion materials....... 32 93-8} 90-3] 103-8} 130-7] 150-5] 175-0} 214-9] 183-2]. 162-2] 167-0 


Manufacturers’ mater- 
LOIS cer Lee  e 100 106-8! 121-9! 140-8] 194-9] 211-7] 218-8] 254.0 158-4 137-7! 134-7 
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30.—Monthly Index Numbers of Groups of Commodities, Classified according to 


Purpose, 1919-1923. 
(1913=100.) 

—S See 
Items. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.} May. | June. July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 

Consumers’ Goods— 
ee aS Serre ae 184-9] 181-0) 182-7] 186-4] 188-8] 187-8] 189-1] 196-4] 197 3} 196-5} 200-3} 204-9 
LOZ OBER At err cnin is 216-6} 221-1) 221-7] 230-1] 235-3] 238-1 238-5] 232-5! 230-7] 223-9] 216-8 209-2 
ROE ies Soi, CRs 205-2) 194-8) 191-1] 183-4] 170-2] 162-5] 164-3] 168-9] 165-1 161-8) 158-8] 161-7 
eh eB Oe 156-2} 156-1] 155-4] 156-0} 153-6] 152-5] 155-0 153-4) 149-8] 149-3] 151-9} 151-1 
OZ Bre seat nel cher 153-0} 152-4} 154-7] 154-2] 148-7] 148-6] 148-9 148-9) 152-1] 152-5} 151-9 153-0 

Foods, beverages and 
tobacco— . 

LONG ede get". vt 202-9) 195-7) 198-0] 204-3] 207-6] 204-3] 203-5 209-5} 209-3} 207-8} 214-6] 291 1 
L920 eee etca:. 237-4) 241-5} 241-9] 254-0] 265-9] 264-3] 264-5 250-8] 240-9] 233-8] 222-8] 9114 5 
LOI ete occcne ce 207-7) 193-3) 187-4} 181-9] 163-5] 153-1] 158-5 167-6) 163-8] 156-8] 151-5] 157-3 
OD ON ter aaa ta 147-5} 149-0} 148-7] 149-7] 145-5] 143-9] 146-5 145-2) 138-8] 139-4) 146-5] 150-2 
aU i ae ee eae k 148-1} 148-6} 150-6] 149-6] 144-3] 144-1] 143-4 144-9] 150-9} 150-1] 149-7] 159-1 

Other consumers’ 

zoods— 
ON he cco eyecare ren 161-5) 162-0] 162-7) 163-0] 164-4] 166-3] 170-4] 179 4) 181-4] 181-7] 181-6] 183.7 
TODD Eerey A aes.ty. sy Pepe: 189-4) 194-3] 195-3} 198-9] 195-4] 203-9] 204-4] 208 6| 217-4) 211-0} 209-0} 206-3 
OD Tee sete ee 202-1) 196-9} 196-0} 185-4] 178-9] 174-9] 172-0] 170-8 166-8} 168-6] 168-5] 167-5 
LA a ee 166-9] 164-9) 163-6] 163-8] 163-4] 163-2] 165-5 163-4) 163-4} 161-6] 158-5] 159-0 
LoDo eee Aer onear oe 159-3] 157-3) 159-9] 159-9} 154-2] 154-3] 154-3] 153-9 153-7] 155-6] 154-5} 154-2 

Producers’ Goods— 
HO LO MRR ate fact is, 203-2) 199-1] 199-1] 198-9] 202-2} 203-4] 204.2] 206-3 215-5) 217-4) 202.2] 299.9 
NOD OS Oren Acarh ssa eh 236-0] 240-3] 241-6] 257-2] 264-7] 262-9] 263-4] 254.7 250-4] 235-0] 220-7] 207-4 
LOD ere eee Ree ree 198-5] 189-9] 187-1] 180-7} 176-3] 170-9] 166-9] 166 3) 156-3] 146-6] 145-1] 144.7 
LU 2D Se hee gars Be 143-4) 147-5] 149-7) 150-9] 152-3] 150-6] 151-5] 146-8 140-5} 140-8] 143-3] 143.8 
gS ee eles oe Soe 143-6) 146-7} 149-0} 151-7] 151-7] 150-2) 147-4 145-6} 145-3] 143-5] 142-5] 141-9 
Producers’ equip- 

ment— 
LOT ORR Nite toa 164-7) 162-0] 161-6] 163-0] 162-8] 163-0] 163-7 164-5] 166-6] 166-5] 166-4] 169-3 
OED 3 Fe Oo a eae 172-0} 176-5) 177-1] 186-5] 186-6} 195-5! 196-0] 198-8 209-4] 218-4] 227-2] 230.8 
(UPA Se Bron He eek es 221-4) 212-6] 212-1] 209-2] 205-5} 206-4] 204-6] 201-7 200-5} 202-8} 200-5] 199.7 
Ce eat cy ee ee 193-6] 191-6] 190-6] 190-6} 185-7] 185-7] 187-9] 185-7 191-2} 190-1} 188-0} 188-0 
125 AMS ve rake spar ee: 188-3} 187-0] 188-8] 188-8] 184-5] 184-3] 184-4] 184-7 185-0) 186-4] 185-2] 185.3 

Producers’ materials—- 

LOT eee hay ictctt es 207-3] 203-1] 203-2] 202-8] 206-4] 207-7 208-5) 210-7] 220-7} 222-9] 223.8] 297.7 
ID De Rete Cee a) ANS 242-9} 247-1] 248-5} 264-8] 273-0] 270-1! 270-6] 260-6 254-8] 236-7] 220-1] 204 
AAT pes Nene ee Ep i 196-0} 187-5] 184-4] 177-7] 173-2] 167-1] 162-8] 162 5] 151-5} 140-6} 189-1] 138-8 
Un Renee ae Ay eee 138-0) 142-8] 145-3) 146-7] 148-7] 146-8] 147-7] 149 6] 135-0} 135-5} 138-5} 139-0 
IL OZ B ake grereseeres nits vorcserps 138-8} 142-4] 144-8] 147-8] 148-2] 146-5] 143-5 141-5] 141-1} 139-0} 137-9] 136-2 

Building, ete., 

materials— 
EOI O-aiat roc tater Bevin chars 173-3] 171-9] 170-1) 165-4} 163-3] 165-0] 171-8 179-6) 186-5} 186-3} 184-8] 190-4 
LAVAL, choo eee fae Hee 200-7) 209-6] 214-0] 229-4] 225-8] 214-0] 213-1] 210-4 219-4] 218-8] 213-6] 210-1 
LQ Nain enters oe 213-4) 205-9] 204-3] 194-7] 185-6] 178-9] 178.9 175-5} 167-7] 165-3) 165-4] 163-6 
Lo Tce MONEE es 163-2] 159-9] 160-2] 159-5] 162-5] 161-8] 163-3 163-6] 162-9! 162-6] 163-0] 164-0 

LOD Sat ther ertersten rare 163-8} 164-7] 166-4] 166-4] 167-4! 168-4] 169-4 167-9} 166-7] 167-0} 167-3] 166: 

Manufacturers’ 

materials— 
BOLO T Serte etc Wie an, 4 213-2) 208-3} 208-9] 209-5] 214-5] 215-7] 215-1 216-0} 226-7) 229-4) 230-9] 234.4 
EL os eee 4 250-8] 253-9] 254-6] 271-1] 282-1] 281-3] 989.1 270-4) 261-1] 236-9] 217-6] 199-7 
LODE any aet. deen. 192-0} 183-2] 179-7} 173-7] 170-2] 162-3] 157-2 157-5} 145-8! 132-8] 131-0} 131-0 
EDD seve eterno ayelts 132-2} 138-9] 141-8] 143-7] 145-5] 143-4] 144-1 137-8} 128-6} 129-3] 132-9] 133-3 
LUA MERA i een 133-2} 137-4] 139-9) 143-6] 143-9] 141-1] 137-6] 135-5] 135-3] 132-7 131-3} 129-5 
SS eee ee ee ee 
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RAW AND MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 


AVERAGE PRICES 1[9I3~100 
1913 1914 195 1916 IST ISB 9 1920 el 922 3 


J 
250 | si Neat oo a 
240 a } pos 240 
230 a AK 230 
220 i ee es ee 
zs SSeS 
200 | ; Wor] en 
joor ete cu See Pela tA + \ 190 
180 | 4 iP i en 180 
170 f) ae feted wit \ 170 
fe,) \ 
160 ey a a 
150 L | 150 
140 | ofs | bf | 140 
130 os ea | | | 130. 
20 | TNs BOL oe | D | fe! 120 
Ie) 
110 a tp aoe ed A zit eae 1 { t ee 
100 | === ra 1 zl fe 
| 93 14 195. 16 iv 188 199 120 Wel Ker 1903 


AVERAGE PRICES 1913 —100 


7 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923) | 


: 
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31.—Yearly Price Index Numbers of Groups of Commodities, Classified According 


to Origin, 1914-1923, 
(1913= 100.) 


1915. | 1916. ] 1917. | 1918, 


113-9} 133-4] 178-4] 189-2 
110-9} 130-4] 175-5} 196-9 


ete. )— 
(a) Raw or partly manuv- 

fachuimedt 7 een ee 133-8] 154-6] 224-0] 297.7 
(b) Fully or chiefly 

manufactured........ 122-8] 143-0} 200-1] 228.4 
Co)Er Ota aa een chee. 125-5) 146-4] 209-9] 295.4 

Animal— ~ 

(a) Raw or partly manu- 

ACLUTOOL «ni her ane me 103-4] 119-8] 157-0] 184-9 
(b) Fully or chiefly 

manufactured........ 107-3] 126-4] 165-4] 185.7 
(OE otal a8 ak ee 105-6} 122-5} 159-9] 184.5 


136-4) 156-9} 238-2] 234.4 
103-1] 120-2} 155-2] 174-9 


(Ge L otal aes pe enews se 124-1] 143-4] 207-7] 212-3 


ACHING stern sete a 92-4) 102-4} 126-5] 151-4 

(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 102-5] 108-4] 139-8] 178.5 
(Oe Total ere ee eee. 100-3} 107-1} 136-8] 172-5 


factured Aen. aa. ee 85-2} 99-0] 119-5] 133-3 
©) fete te cme 101-6] 104-5} 134-1] 164-1 
manufactured........ : : : : 
(OAR cH AA ee 88-5} 100-1} 122-4] 139-4 


Factired! ore iene 106-8] 180-1} 155-1) 162-1 
(b) Fully or chiefly 

manufactured........ 0] 101-3) 122-8] 160-3] 173-7 
C)EPOtal oe Mowe sas 95-8) 101-9] 121-5] 153-2] 166-1 


1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1992. | 1993, 


Sh thal Manes | | eee 


206-0} 244-0} 168-4] 148-5] 142.8 
204-4! 242-0) 180-0] 155-0] 159-1 


248-8] 302-8] 174-3] 147-7] 143.9 
234-7] 293-6] 184-8] 159-1] 168-9 
239-2} 291-1] 177-5} 152-9] 153.4 
200-7] 201-4] 143-4] 130. 


208-4] 215-6] 166-7] 142-1] 146-6 
203-0} 208-2] 155-7] 135-6! 135-7 


6) 124-4 
1 
6 
252-7) 295-3] 177-9] 144-3] 130-0 
6 
5 


197-9] 194-6] 140-8] 128-6] 123-5 
232-5] 258-2] 164-2] 138-5] 127-6 
162-4} 169-9] 116-4] 114-7] 126-5 


181-8) 174-6] 149-7] 150-7] 130-9 
177-5} 173-5} 142-3] 142-7] 129.9 


166-3} 234-2} 184-3] 158.3 168-8 


193-1) 271-2] 275-4] 199-1] 208-6 
171-6) 241-6] 202-5] 166-4] 176-8 


164-4} 195-5} 174-1] 161-4] 164-7 


171-6) 201-0] 173-8] 153-4] 151-5 
167-8) 196-2} 175-6] 158-0] 157-9 


32.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 


facture, by Months, 1919-1923. 


Origins and years, Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| April. May. | June. | July. 


I. Articles of Farm 
Origin (domestic 
and foreign)— 

A. Field (grain, fruit, 

cotton, etc.). 
Raw or partly manu- 
‘dei a 


226-7/ 230-3] 235-8] 245-5] 245-3] 237.9 
314-1} 315-3] 344-2) 367-4] 364-5] 344.3 
193-4) 191-7] 181-7} 182-5] 175-3] 173-7 
155-6] 160-0) 161-2} 164-4] 158-4] 160-1 
141-5) 145-5} 152-9] 152-7] 150-4] 145-6 


232-4] 231-6] 222-8] 224.4] 296.4] 999.3 
277-0] 285-4] 304-4) 317-0] 324-2] 336-9 
201-9] 199-2} 195-7] 192-3] 188-7] 184-1 
162-7] 165-5] 162-0] 161-0} 159-2] 161-1 
168-01 171-8) 175-2! 175-4! 171-6] 169-9 


$4111—46 


Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


243-6) 264-5 
309-8} 283-6 
183-4) 166-7 
146-1) 128-3 
145-0} 146-2 


266-7) 272-8] 280-3 
247-6] 231-0] 211-6 
146-1} 143-9) 142. 

129-7) 136-8] 136-9 
139-1) 187-3} 133-9 


233-1) 244-6]..244-1] 243.3] 246-6 
325-6} 311-0}' 200-7] 251-1] 224-7 
184-9} 178-5) 164-9] 160-4] 160-5 
162-2) 152-2! 150-6} 156-3} 158-2 
165-8! 168-21 167-9] 164-8! 164. 
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v2.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1919-1923—con. 


Origins and Years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 


I. Articles of Farm 
Origin (domestic 
and foreign)—con. 

A. Field (grain, fruit, 
cotton, etc.)—con. 


Total— 

NOLO! s Soettate ita herta en: 230-3] 226-0} 227-8] 227-0] 234-1] 234-8] 230-5] 236-8] 252-3] 250-7] 254-3] 260-9 
1920 ew ese omens 283°+5) 290-3] 296-4) 313-4] 330-1] 338-0] 329-1] 309-6] 288-8] 264-5) 239-5] 218-2 
-4) 194-0] 190-7) 184-8) 183-4] 178-6] 175-7] 182-3} 172-9} 156-0] 152-8) 152-4 

160-0] 163-0) 161-7] 163-2] 158-9} 160-1] 153-0} 139-0} 138-5) 144-8] 145-5 

151-8] 154-8] 159-9] 160-3] 158-6] 155-2} 154-8) 155-7) 150-9} 148-9} 146-8 

186:2| 187-5} 196-C} 195-0] 195-4] 201-2] 207-4] 201-4] 201-3] 206-8] 208-9 

210-8] 202-1] 204-3) 198-6) 189-7) 196-4] 194-7] 206-1] 202-2] 198-2) 194-4 

170-0} 159-0} 151-7) 135-3} 125-0} 128-0} 134-1] 128-3] 130-9] 128-0] 143-3 

131-0} 125-7} 128-2} 126-6] 127-0} 130-4} 127-4] 125-0] 128-2] 136-1] 139-9 

127-9} 121-9} 122-1] 119-9} 118-3} 117-9] 119-9] 122-6] 126-6] 130-5] 135-8 

189-6) 193-4] 205-1) 205-1] 210-7] 214-4] 220-5) 218-3) 213-5) 216-9) 219-5 

218-2] 215-8] 220-2) 220-3) 218-6] 219-5] 220-1] 219-5] 213-7] 205-6} 198-0 

193-5} 196-3} 189-2] 152-1] 142-3] 157-6] 162-6) 159-4] 152-1] 147-5) 148-6 

140-2} 143-7; 148-9] 137-8] 137-8] 141-3] 142-8] 140-9) 140-6] 144-0} 148-3 

155-0} 164-8] 156-3] 136-7] 137-0] 185-9] 139-3] 147-9] 145-4] 143-6] 144-7 

189-6] 191-7] 200-2} 201-3] 199-8] 203-7] 207-9] 206-6] 205-8] 211-9] 215-9 

213-8} 207-4] 210-6] 207-7] 202-4) 206-4) 207-1] 213-2] 209-4) 205-7) 200-6 

183-8] 178-3] 171-4] 145-4] 134-0] 142-4] 147-9] 144-4] 142-9] 139-0] 148-4 

134-9} 133-3) 137-1] 130-9] 130-8] 1384-C] 133-4} 131-8] 134-3] 140-8] 145-2 

140-8) 141-9) 138-1] 127-7] 128-2] 127-5} 129-5} 135-1) 137-1) 139-0) 143-0 


Canadian Farm 
. Products. 
(1) Field (grains, etc.)— 


iS Re Se a eye Ces 232-5] 229-9] 232-8] 239-6] 251-2] 250-9) 236-4] 244-8] 271-0] 266-4] 274-1) 281-9 
1920) fomactteneren ters 298-2) 307-4) 311-5] 324-3) 345-6] 344-7] 327-4] 303-0] 282-5] 254-4] 235-0) 219-7 
HODT hse nist noee 212-5] 197-1] 194-8] 183-8] 186-4] 184-4] 180-5] 194-0] 172-0] 144-8] 141-6] 139-3 
GYAN Sle Georg ORCor 141-0} 158-0} 163-1] 164-6] 167-1] 157-5] 158-5} 140-9] 119-2] 118-3] 126-2] 125-7 
A ies 2 ens Le ei 124-3) 128-5) 130-6] 139-9] 140-6) 139-3} 132-7] 137-3) 134-0] 122-3] 119-7) 116-6 
(2) Animal— 
TOLD give cian ens Seca 194-7) 183-7] 179-2] 188-5} 185-3] 190-0] 198-2] 212-3} 205-3] 210-0] 218-9] 221-5 
TORO ee esvevche-a'e ere terete 218-5] 211-2} 202-0] 196-5] 187-1] 177-9] 184-9] 183-7] 202-4] 199-0) 195-8] 199-1 
1924 so waa acee eer 198-9] 170-9} 155-3] 139-5] 123-5) 121-1) 124-9) 133-2] 128-8) 137-8] 140-4] 155-0 — 
1022. Hirose siayras 136-4] 134-7] 120-5] 122-5] 116-9] 131-y] 120-8] 120-1] 120-5] 131-2] 145-6] 145-5 
@) ee A Oat ih oniorn 185-0) 128-5) 122-0] 119-6] 118-4] 109-3] 108-8} 114-1] 119-8} 124-2] 134-9] 144-9 
otal— 
1919 ee Neon cine stetaterciers 218-6] 212-9] 213-1] 220-8] 227-0] 228-0) 222-4) 232-9] 246-9] 245-7) 253-8] 259-7 
LOO Ne sca rreretacreeurs 268-9) 272-1] 271-3) 277-3] 287-4] 281-7] 275-1] 259-2) 253-1] 234-1] 220-6] 212-1 
O21 Rs oe ee ated. 207-5] 187-5] 180-3] 167-5] 163-3] 161-2] 160-1] 171-7] 156-1] 142-3] 141-2) 145-1 
922 aa cs Biatoneeevorne 139-3] 149-4] 147-4] 149-1] 148-6] 141-5] 144-6] 133-2] 119-7] 123-0} 133-3] 133-0 
NO Red ick eeapeare eater 128-2) 128-5] 127-4] 132-4] 132-4] 128-3] 123-9] 128-8] 128-8] 123-0] 125-3] 127-0 
II. Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 


factured— 
166-0] 147-7] 152-5] 192-6] 159-3] 161-2] 159-8] 161-8! 152-2] 157-9] 167-9 
160-2) 160-2] 160-2] 188-7] 171-0 0] 171-0} 171-0} 171-0) 171-0) £71-0 
102-0} 102-0) 146-3] 136-3] 101-7] 84-3] 84-3] 127-5] 127-5] 137-5) 137-5 
112-5] 117-5} 102-5] 129-4} 114-0} 114-0] 117-9] 116-7} 104-0] 121-7) 114-0 
111-3] 116-3] 124-0] 166-4] 156-3 8] 120-9} 119-8] 124-8) 124-8] 122-9 


172-2] 167-8] 172-7] 182-9] 182-7 
173-8] 183-9) 182-9} 159-7| 167-5 

+2) 143-3] 147-4] 147-4] 149-7 
158-3] 149-7] 140-0] 142-1] 138-4 
133-3] 122-7] 125-7] 132-2) 132-2 


169-5} 166-4] 168-2) 177-4] 179-4 
173-2] 181-0] 180-3} 162-2] 168-2 

139-8) 143-5] 145-7] 147-0 
149-3] 142-4] 132-0) 137-6] 133-0 
130-5 122-1' 125-5' 130-6 130-1 


189-2} 200-2] 177-3) 178-9] 189-6 
179-3} 179-3] 178-8] 182-4] 162-0} 167- 
160-4] 149-4] 143-7] 143-2] 155-6 
152-9} 152-5) 152-5] 159-6] 157-7) 152- 
132-2) 129-6] 129-9} 199-9] 129-9) 185- 


184-0} 188-6] 171-8} 182-0] 182-8] 175: 
175-0) 175-0} 174-7] 183-8] 164-0) 167- 
147-4) 139-3] 144-3] 136-1] 132-5) 134- 
143-9} 144-7} 141-3} 152-9) 148-0) 143- 
127-6! 126-7! 128-6! 138-0 135-71 130- 
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32.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1919-1923—concluded. 


=" 


Origins and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


UI. Articles of Forest 


Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 

factured— 

LOO R ee wens Pine 158-8} 158-4] 158-4] 156-8 +9} 170-4) 180-0} 183-9] 182-2] 187-3 

ND 20 Seer eels closes ort 199-5} 211-3] 217-6] 248-3 0} 241-6) 249.3] 247-1] 237-8] 299.7 

NOD TRS ot eae choy, 219-4) 213-7) 216-0] 207-2 -9| 172-9} 161-7] 159-9] 161-1] 160-0 

HOO IME Neh. SEE 159-0} 153-5] 153-9] 154-2 5] 158-8] 159-0] 161-7] 161-7| 165-5 

LOZ Sr ket h colic 167-6] 166-0} 167-0] 164-8 +1) 170-0] 170-3] 170-6} 171-0] 168-4 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

factured— 

GY Satna y coe aa eee 192-4] 192-4] 192-4] 192-7 2! 193-6] 193-6] 193-6] 193-6] 193-6 
POO OR dees hme 220-7| 220-7] 221-7) 229-3 3] 296-3] 296-4) 345-5] 345-5] 344-7 
LOU ep an Ae 344-7) 344-3] 295-1) 295-1 +9! 257-9] 257-9] 220-7] 220-7] 220-7 
VP Sa an Aa ed i 196-1} 196-1] 196-1] 196-1 2} 196-2} 196-2] 208-5] 208-5] 208-5 

eee Pet, cheat ar 208-5} 208-5} 208-5} 208-5 -6/ 208-6} 208-6] 208-6] 208-6] 208-6 
otal— 
WONG races chek. 165-5} 165-2] 165-2] 164-0 -1) 175-1} 182-8] 185-8] 184-5] 188-6 
1920 te kk 203-8) 213-2] 218-4] 243-1 0) 252-5] 258-8] 266-7] 259-3] 247-1 
IS sete oe ea ies 244-4) 239-8] 231-8] 224.7 6] 189-9} 180-9] 172-1] 173-0] 172-2 
LOZ teen sscth aoa! 166-4] 162-0] 162-4] 162-6 -0} 166-3) 166-4] 171-0] 171-0] 174-1 
Lene Toe ae eee 175-7| 174-5] 175-3] 173-5 -6| 177-7] 177-9] 178-2] 178-5] 176-4 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
rigin— 
Raw or partly manu- 

factured— 

919 6] 161-7) 157-5] 156-9 5] 164-4) 165-1) 166-4] 170-0] 179-3 
3} 187-5} 191-1] 193-1 24-8} 200 204-8] 207-3] 208 207-0 
2} 188-9] 184-8] 180-7 -9| 167 168-3) 169-0} 166 165-0 
0} 158-8) 159-2) 158.7 -4| 162 168-8] 166-9} 165 164-3 
3} 164-8] 168-4} 169-1 3] 163-1) 162-5] 162-8] 160 161-7 
-4| 176-9) 172-8} 166-2 0} 170-4) 172-0] 171-7] 171-6] 175-1 
-6| 186-3) 189-9] 192-9 6] 208-2} 213-9) 213-5] 211-7] 208-0 
+5} 193-7] 188-1] 182-2 -1] 163-5) 159-9} 161-6] 159-5] 156-6 
-8) 153-9] 153-4] 152-3 -Q) 153-4} 154-5] 153-9] 152-2] 151-8 
-3} 150-7) 153-0] 154-7 9) 151-8) 151-0] 150-1] 150-0] 150-0 
-5| 169-7) 165-8] 162-1 3) 167-3) 168-6] 168-9} 170-1] 174-9 
-4) 184-5} 187-6] 190-4 8} 201-6] 207-3] 209-5] 209-7] 208-0 
3} 189-9] 185-7] 181-0 -0) 168-4} 166-6] 167-8! 165-2] 163-0 
+5) 158-2) 157-5] 157-0 7 157-4] 160-5] 159-7] 158-3] 157-9 
-9! 157-0} 159-6} 160-8 0) 157-6) 157-1) 157-1] 156-4] 156-8 
3] 193-6] 194-1] 197-7 206-9} 214-6) 216-2} 299.4] 296.8 
6] 245-8] 246-0] 261-5 247-6) 242-7] 229-1] 221-2] 210.9 
3} 188-8] 184-9] 177-5 166-4) 158-0} 151-2] 149-2] 151.6 
5} 150-4] 151-2) 152-1 147-4} 141-6] 142-7] 146-9] 148-0 
8} 144-2) 145-5} 148-9 144-2] 145-2] 143-1] 142-9] 142.7 
9} 201-2] 200-4} 196-8 205-4) 209-8] 208-6] 209-1] 212.9 


2.—Retail Prices. 


Statistics of retail prices in Canada have been published by the Department 
of Labour since 1910, the retail prices of the principal staple foods, of coal, wood 
and coal oil and also the prevailing rates for the rent of six-roomed houses being 
published in the Labour Gazette each month for the cities having a population of 
10,000 or more, some sixty in number. Figures for December, 1900, and December, 
1905, were also secured in a special investigation in 1914. 
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In addition to the statistics of retail prices of food and fuel and of rates 
of rent, the Department, in 1920 and subsequent years, has secured figures of 
retail prices of staple lines of clothing, including footwear, from retail dealers through- 
out Canada, for each year back to 1913. From these quotations the percentages 
of changes in the cost of clothing have been calculated. Information was also 
secured as to the prices of household supplies, furniture, furnishings, etc., and an 
estimate has been made of the percentage changes in the cost of miscellaneous 
items, the information thus gathered showing that such changes are approxi- 
mately equal to the average changes in other items. The percentage changes in 
food, fuel and rent have been calculated from the weekly budgets published in the 
Labour Gazette from month to month, and Table 33 summarizes the yearly and 
quarterly changes by groups, the figures for each group and for all items being 
weighted according to the family budget method. 

From July, 1920, to June, 1921, food and clothing prices fell steeply, and fuel 
slightly, while rent advanced. Food recovered in August and September,1921, 
but by December was back to June levels. The decline continued until June, 1922, 
since when the changes have been mostly seasonal, being highest in March, 1923, 
and low in July. Fuel declined slowly from the middle of 1921 to July, 1922, when 
it began to advance, reaching a peak in February, 1923. Since then the decline has 
been slight. Clothing and rent have shown little change in cost since 1921. 


33.—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada, based upon weighted Retail 
Prices, 1910-1924. 


(Average Prices, 1918100.) 


Dates. Food. Fuel: Rent. | Clothing.| Sundries.| Total. 
December, 19l0ie Leiaues ce eee ce esos 96 ; 96 72 92 94 90 
December; LOL siica cies tole otto 101 92 70 93 95 91 
December w Q1Q ete cence ote 105 102 82 97 97 97 
December, 1913 vars veces cide ohie coats 106 98 101 100 100 102 
Marehy 1014 Ain, cas ner cetentttas Sloe aecke 105 100 100 105 100 102 
GUNES? VOLES ote wodarsrsaistarteniiusieretcee seas 102 99 102 105 100 102 
September 191405 yao occ aves = aveinelel stele 107 99 97 110 100 108 
December, 1914) en. anat cae ieeace ct 108 98 92 110 ~~ 100 102 
Marche lQlonet cst gee ene scent 107 98 89 117 103 103 
Tunes 191i ssc 106 93 87 117 103 101 
September, 1915. 105 97 85 125 105 __ 103 
December ,1915... 111 97 84 125 105 104 
March, 1916......... 114 97 83 134 108 107 
June, 1916....... 116 98 85 134 108 108 
September,1916. 122 101 86 143 110 113 
December, 1916... 138 110 86 143 110 119 
March, 1917....... ; 146i papilsy 88 155 128 128 
June, 1917...... ties 162 125 92 155 128 135 
September, 1917. 159 128 93 167 145 140 
December,1917..., 167 133 94 167 145 143 
March, 1918....... oe 172 143 96 182 153 150 
June, 1918...... aa 174 144 100 182 153 152 
September, 1918... 181 153 101 198 160 159 
December, 1918 186 163 102 198 160 162 
March, 1919....... Ree 178 159 103 216 170 163 
June, 1919...... 4 187 155 110 216 170 168 
September, 1919... 195 162 114 234 180 176 
December, 1919 201 166 117 234 180 179 
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33.—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada, based upon weighted Retail 
Prices, 1910-1924—concluded. 


(Average Prices, 1918100.) 


Dates. Food, Fuel. Rent. | Clothing.| Sundries.| Total. 

WVRERE Lire 02 Omens eons Serer ennen ahs he 218 173 120 260 185 191 
BRR ce So ayta a circles ts wltte ks hates eee 231 186 133 260 190 201 
meptember, 1020 0.2. sncttew os aa ihacraenlye. 217 285 136 260 190 199 
Mecsmber 1920) -'s,) oo. ke ee ne ee 202 218 139 235 190 192 
TNO O78 a cot 180 208 139 195 188 177 
{TTA EB ieee Ee WA Geers a Mr 152 197 143 173 181 163 
SMEOHNIOT LOA ie resten teas ie ames en 161 189 145 167 170 162 
ecember 192, oy eee PE: et 150 186 145 158 166 156 
Pui rg ee cot a tego sa aca cts ch 144 181 145 155 164 153. 
MUNG eLOD Ota eee a. ere te eer 139 179 146 155 164 151 
mopcemper: 19220 caste code eee tne cud 140 190 147 155 164 153 
MDocem ber LOZ 2 . Hoe A Mew | pk 142 187 146 155 164 153: 
March l923 icons coc ee eat alare! sna, conta otp bieetatate 147 190 147 155 164 155. 
CDTi RIES aie kd Sera See ie 139 182 147 155 164 152 
PeDtenibenn Logs er. sant: osm. hee 142 183 147 155 164 153 
Broceriben; 1923 vs0<.. alc cepse = ycidaetars, cw nav 146 185 146 155 164 154 
AUC ALODE Serene cee comes ok Tae 144 181 146 ARVs Ile 164 153 
MG hO 24 he ey SC REE 5 Ha be 133 176 146 155 164 149 
mepbemben. 1924 oa. | Neseeers startle fore 140 176 147 155 164 151 
MiGcempern1LOLE ee ces eee nosya enh 144 175 146 155 164 152 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in addition to collecting and compiling 
wholesale prices, also collects the retail prices of over 80 commodities in some sixty 
cities in Canada. These are averaged by the Bureau with certain prices received 
through correspondents of the Labour Department, and are then handed over to 
the latter for insertion in the “Labour Gazette.” The Labour Department also 
compiles a family budget from this material, together with data on fuel, lighting 
and rents collected by its own correspondents. The Bureau has made use of this 
material to obtain the tables which follow; the index numbers which they contain 
are the result of a special compilation made by the Bureau. 

Table 34 shows the prices from 1915 to 1923 of the items which were included 
in the family budget and the index numbers of groups. The index numbers are 
weighted with the quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their 
monthly family budget. Table 35 gives the group indexes by provinces. 

An examination of the tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of 
food, fuel, lighting and rents, over the period shown. The Dominion index for 1915 
indicates a slight fall from 1914. From that year until 1920 the upward movement 
proceeds with only an occasional check. Early in 1919 there was a slight fall, but 
it was quickly succeeded by a steady rise to July, 1920, which was the peak month 
in retail prices (May, 1920, being the peak month in wholesale prices). The index 
then stood at 190-8 as compared with 100 in 1913. It fell to 152-8 in July, 1921, 
then rose slightly for some months, but afterwards began to decline again, reach- 
ing 152-4 in December, 1921. 

In 1922 the cost of living declined still further, reaching 145-8 in May, but 
after that month rose again until an index of 148-7 was attained in December. The 
average for the year was 148-9. The tendency in 1923 was toward slightly higher 
levels. In March the index was 152-2; by July it had dropped to 146-4 ; and by 
December it bad risen to 150-4. The average for the year was 149-4. 
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34.—Prices and Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and 
(Dominion AVERAGE 


ee ee eee 


Quan- | Base, 


Commodities. tity. | 1913. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1992. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1|Beef, sirloin steak....... 1 tb. +222 +238 +252 -301 364 °374 +389 +332 +292 
2|Beef, chuck, roast...... es +148 -164 °170 -207 +260 +257 +251 +197 162 
3] Veal, roast... acces Le +157 *175 °187 +227 +272 +270 +274 +226 -188 
4| Mutton, roast........... Less 191 +209 +233 +281 °B47 +348 +354 292 +273 
5|Pork, fresh, roast....... Tse +195 +192 +220 +296 +364 384 +397 °328 +295 
6|Pork, salt mess......... phe -176 °177 °194 °268 +340 +359 *362 *309 +265 
7|Bacon, breakfast........ Les +247 256 288 °385 494 -579 +559 -497 +412 
8)Lard, pure leaf.......... ais *192} +178] -202}  -297] 359] +392] +380] -239] -291 
$\Eges, fresh... ... 50m 1 doz. 337 +327 +380 489 565 621 +709 +529 447 
10)/Eggs, storage........... se 281 +286 °327 +424 489 +544 +608 479 390 
ME NMiCS aaa sara ae ee 1 qt: 086 088 “088 -104 °123 138 151 +139 -121 
12/Butter, dairy........... 1 lb. 292) +310) +344] =--432] 9-485] = -564] «= 631] = -447) «= 83:78 
13|Butter, creamery.......} 1 “ 339 +354 +385 -480 +538 +630 +696 +519. 440 
14|Cheese, old............. i Cake +205 +237 -260 +330 +333 +383 -406 +369 +303 
15|Cheese, new............ als 191 +216 +242 +304 310 361 +383 +335 +279 
16|Bread, plain, white..... ese 041 -047/ = -050! +~-070} + -078/ + +079) + -093) ~—-o8t 069 
i?) Plour, family... ee cee ace 032} +040 -042) +064) -068) -067/ +079) +062! -047 
18) Rolled oats............. pss 044 *051 “049 +061 079 077 +084 -063 056 
19| Rice, good, medium....| 1 “ -057 056 -066 “081 °114 130 +164 -108 -098 
20)/Beans, handpicked...... ie +062 075 -098 +149 +168 +122 “117 091 087 
21|Apples, evaporated..... is +120 119 +134 -156 +223 +242 +286 221 +234 
22|Prunes, medium........ ieee +119 +125 -131 +154 +180 +219 +270 -198 +193 
28|Sugar, granulated....... vas 059 “080 -090 -100 +113 +123 +197 +114 087 
24|Sugar, yellow........... it 055} +072) = 088}. -093] -105| +115) -185| -109| —-og2 
eo |ehea, black w neuen. 1 356 376 +396 -460 +572 628 -644 +556 560 
26)Tea, green.............. ess +372 -360 -498 +452 +548 +624 +672 -608 -602 
27 Cottcotne eee anne feet +37 +360 +396 -404 +436 +524 -608 -560 +535 
RS | OtATOES a ae eee tee 1 pk. +150 -169 +294 -446 +346 +359 “658 +283 +235 
29| Vinegar, white wine.....! 1 pt. 064 064 064 064 072 +072 080 080 078 
30; AH Foods............ $ 7-337| 7-866] 8.793! 11-42 | 13-01 | 13-88 | 15-99 ‘12-10 10-394 
at | 
31|/Index Number........... - 100-0] 107-2] 119-8] 155-6] 177-3) 189-2) 217-9] 164-9] 141-7 
32/Starch, laundry......... 1 Ib. -096 -096 -099 -120 “141 +144 +144) = «138 -122 
33|Coal, anthracite........ 1 ton 8-80 | 8-43 | 7.36 | 10-72 | 11-98 | 12-86 | 17-04 |] 18-18 | 17-713 
34/Coal, bituminous....... Lea 6-19 | 5-89 | 6-30 | 8-43] 9-54 | 10-00 | 12-38 | 12-70 | 11-436 
35|Wood, hard, best ...... 1 cord 6-80 5-89 6-86 8-46 | 11-30 | 12-34 | 13-09 | 13-79 | 12-564 
30|\ Wood, SOltne see ents 4.90 4-93 4-93 6-22 8-35 9-12 | 10-14 | 10-26 9-380 
$i} Coalior ere eee 1 gal. -237| +233] .930/ -250| -273| -287|/ -365]  -354 +313 
38]Fuel and lighting, index 
MUNA eben se eee - 100-0 95-7 {100-9 |124-1 |149-6 |160-6 |192-1 1199-0 |183-6 
39} Rent, 1 month.......... $ 19-32 | 16-49 | 16-14 | 17-28 | 18-88 | 20-80 | 24-80 | 27-08 | 27-74 
40)Index Number.......... - {100-0 | 85-3 | 93.5 | g9.4 | 97-7 |107-7 |128-4 |140.2 |143.6 
41; Grand Total......... $ 14-104) 13-844) 14-784) 18-145] 20-637] 22-169] 25-908] 22-706] 20-877 


42| Index Number........ - 100-0 | 98-4 |104-8 )128-7 /146-3 |157-3 |183-7 |161-0 |148-9 
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Lighting and Rent, in Sixty Cities in Canada, 1915-1922, and by Months for 1923. 
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Jan Feb. | Mar. | April. | May. | June 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
-267 273 °275 +273 +280 2293 
°145 149 °151 °151 +151 °158 
°183 183 °185 179 °179 -182 
+272 274 +276 281 +276 °285 
+267 266 +265 260 +261 +266 
+258 253 +257 253 +252 +251 
°408 406 +403 -400 391 °391 
228 227 +228 +225 +226 -226 
+633] +553} +523) 363] = 334] se 3315 
-466 +432 +419 317 +306 °295 
119 +120 *119 116 116 114 
405 412 +458 +483 401 °361 
+455 +472 +535 +553 +444 -400 
-307} +328] = «343 358] +346) -312 
-067 -067 -068 067 067 °068 
-044/ -045) -044 045) = =-045) = _--045 
055 +055 +055 056 055 °055 
°105 +104 +103 °103 -103 103 
085 085 085 087 -087 088 
+216 217 +210 206 203 °188 
°190 -190 °192 +188 +186 °185 
-096 098 -114 °120 +128 -126 
-091} +093) -108] +114) .122] -120 
596 612 +620 644 656 +664 
+536 +536 536 536 -540 +540 
+195 199 +204 +202 +215 +245 
-080 072 -080 -080 -072 +072 
10-52 | 10-53 | 10-79 | 10-64 | 10-36 | 10-23 
143-4) 143-5) 147-1) 145-0] 141-2) 139-4 
+120 +138 +120 120 +120 +120 
18-416) 18-704) 18-880] 18-512] 17-840] 17-296 
11-840) 11-920) 11-936) 11-872] 11-584] 11-248 
12-896) 12-944) 12-768] 12-784! 12-720] 12-768 
9-504) 9-680) 9-504) 9-520! 9-504) 9-568 
+316 +312 314 *315 +312 +303 
189-0 |190-6 |190-0 |189-0 1185-3 1182.9 
28-04 | 28-04 | 28-04 | 27-68 | 27-84 | 27-88 
145-1 {145-1 |145-1 |143-3 144-1 1144-3 


21-13 | 21-17 | 21-47 | 21-21 | 20-90 | 20-72 


149-8 |150-1 152-2 |150-4 |148-2 |146-9 


1923, 
July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
+298 -300 +295 291 278 °269 +283 
-160 -160 °154 °153 °150 144 152 
°183 -180 -184 °185 °185 *179 182 
°282| +280} -279| +280) +266) +270) -277 
+266 -266 +272 +272 259 +246 +264 
+252 +250 +253 °255 +252 243 +252 
°391 2392 +389 +393 °386 °375 °394 
224 °221 °224 +229 231 230 231 
+312 +324 °383 +443 °520 -601 442 
+273 +286 -340 °397 +440 -470 +370 
2115 “114 +115 “117 120 °122 “117 
°342 °345 +364 °392 406 +417 +399 
+393 °393 -414 »442 +449 461 +451 
-301 303 +312 °335 +338 +334 +326 
067 067 -068 068 -068 +067 067 
044 044 044 044 043 043 044 
°055 055 +055 055 +056 055 °055 
»103 -103 +102 +105 °105 °104 104 
087 “089 088 088 -087 087 -087 
+197 +197 °196 +195 -189 +187 200 
°186 185 184 +182 °177 +169 185 
©125 +123 *113 +121 +122 -120 “117 
*119 +118 -108 “115 116 +116 +112 
+664 -668 680 684 692 688 +656 
+540 °552 +536 -540 544 +536 +539 
263 +434 +332 +264 233 +236 +252 
-080 072 -072 -072 -072 “080 075 
10-17 | 10-53 | 10-46 | 10-65 | 10-69 | 10-73 | 10-525 
138-6) 143-5} 142-6) 145-2} 145-7) 146-2) 143-5 
+120 -120 +120 +120 +123 +123 +122 
17-248] 17-408] 17-792] 17-840} 17-920) 18-016) 17-989 
11-312} 11-280} 11-328] 11-456] 11-440} 11-440} 11-555 
12-832} 12-800} 12-688) 12-576] 12-704] 12-688) 12-764 
9-440} 9-536) 9-424) 9-472) 9-536) 9-456) 9-512 
-302 +304 +304 303 301 +302 °307 
182-2 |182-7 |183-8 |183-8 |184-8 |184-8 |185-7 
27-88 | 27-88 | 27-84 | 27-84 | 27-72 | 27-68 | 27-86 
144-3 {144-3 |144-1 |144-1 |148-5 {148-3 |144-2 
20-65 | 21-03 | 20-97 | 21-16 | 21-19 | 21-21 | 21-068 
146-4 |149-1 |148-7 |150-0 |150-2 {150-4 {149-4 
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Fuel and Lighting 


Rent, in Canada, by Provinces and Months, 1923. 


(Domrinton AVERAGE FOR 1913100.) 


and 


1923. 
Provinces. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
Srapte Foops. 

Pitalsland ee 128-5) 130-8] 132-6) 131-1] 132-1] 129-9] 128-1] 127-3] 127-4] 130-7 130-2} 130-6} 130-0 
Nova Scotia..... 145-6) 148-8] 151-6) 152-0} 149-4] 147-3] 145-2] 148-3] 147-2] 149-4] 151.9 149-4] 148-8 
New Brunswick..| 142-8] 146-0] 150-1] 148-6! 146-8 142-6) 140-2] 145-2) 147-7] 147-6] 149-9] 151-2! 146-6 
Quebeche., 22404 139-6} 139-6) 144-1] 141-9] 134-8] 132-8! 132-3] 136-4] 134-1] 135-2 135-6] 137-7] 137-0 
Ontariot. see 142-4) 142-6] 146-0] 144-3] 139-0] 136-7] 137-4] 144-9] 143-4] 145.7 144-6] 145-3] 142.7 
Manitoba........ 138-5) 135-3} 140-0} 137-1) 133-2} 132-5) 129-9] 138-7] 134-7] 138-2] 139-3] 138-9] 136-4 
Saskatchewan....| 142-7| 142-7] 144-6) 140-7| 139-6] 139-7) 138-2] 140-1] 137-8| 140-2] 142-8] 144-1] 141.1 
Alberta. 5 139-8} 138-2} 141-9) 137-1] 135-2] 134-8] 134-5] 136-0] 135-6] 140-7 141-6) 143-1] 138-2 
British Columbia] 155-2} 152-2) 156-7] 153-6) 153-7] 154-2] 159-9 154-0) 155-0) 156-9] 161-5} 160-3] 155-5 


tl loka Le ae Le 


Fur. anp Lientine. 


} 
Pedsland ears 185-8} 185-8] 207-9] 214-2} 212-6) 212-6) 190-0 
Nova Scotia. .... 168-0} 167-5) 165-4] 163-8] 162-7] 160-6] 161-2 
New Brunswick..| 173-2] 178-5) 178-5] 174-8] 176-3] 174-8 174:8 
Quebecs. a .ceane 190-6} 193-7) 192-7) 191-1} 179-0] 178-0] 178-5 
Ontarionne dsc! 198-4) 200-0] 197-9] 197-4] 194-8] 190-6] 190-6 
Manitoba........ 201-6] 202-1} 202-6] 206-8] 206-8] 206-8] 198-4 
Saskatchewan....| 195-8] 203-1] 202-6] 200-0] 202-6] 203-7 203-7 
Albertamseoeeen ve 136-0} 143-3) 133-3] 137-0] 136-0] 133-3] 134-9 
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IX.—FINANCE. 


The Finance section of the present edition of the Year Book is divided into 
four main parts. The first of these, Public Finance, includes an account of Domin- 
ion, provincial and municipal finance, with the latest available statistics. The 
second part deals with Currency and Banking and Loan and Trust Companies. 
This is followed by a historical and statistical treatment of Insurance, including 
Government Annuities, while the section concludes with a treatment of Commercial 
Failures. 


I.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes with 
a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the Dominion as 
the basis of all public finance. 

In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand, resulting from the grow- 
ing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, 
provincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expend- 
itures two facts must be kept in mind: (1) that our country is showing a relatively 
rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911 to 1921, and (2) that 
$1.50 in 1924 had approximately the same purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Further, 
the effect of this latter fact in swelling the aggregated total income of the citizens 
of Canada so as to increase their tax-paying power should not be forgotten. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war, as well as to the necessity of making 
good the deficits arising from the operation of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditure. In 
1923 the total ordinary expenditure of provincial Governments was over $131,000,000, 
as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only six years before. (The aggregate interest 
payments of provincial Governments increased from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $26,496,795 
in 1922.) Again, between 1913 and 1921, the aggregate taxes imposed by the 
municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 to $88,613,627—an increase 
of 158-9 p.c. Similarly, in Quebec the aggregate ordinary expenditures of the 
municipalities increased from $19,139,465 in 1914 to $45,888,009 in 1921, an increase 
of 139-7 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in municipal taxation has been from 
$9,922,537 in 1912 to $19,159,821 in 1928, an increase of 93-1p.c. These statistics, 
covering nearly two-thirds of the population of the Dominion, are from provincial 
Government reports, and the growth which they show has doubtless also occurred 
in most of the other provinces. 


1.—Dominion Public Finance. 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
_ seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
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By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province.” A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, ¢. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the legislature. In case these revenues proved in- 
sufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues 
became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the 
wave of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any longer to 
supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely 
provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the provincial legislature 
showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into the 
hands of the legislatures; in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act placing the 
customs duties at the disposal of the legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had been first recommended by a written message of 
the Governor-General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 16 
and 17.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs 
and excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the post office revenue and railway receipts which, properly 
speaking, are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expense of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese 
immigrants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the 
Department of Finance. In the last fiscal year of peace, these two items aggregated 
$126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to 
$163,174,395, the post office and government railways furnishing between them 
$26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditure on these two services 
amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that 
year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs 
and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of 
taxation for Dominion purposes. 
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The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This,war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British Preferential Tariff and 7% p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the Intermediate and General Tariff, 
certain commodities being exempted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921) 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920, by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that year. 
This sales tax was increased in 1921 and again in 1922, while another adjustment 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1924. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time dis- 
placed from their position as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes 
yielding $168,385,327, as against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war 
taxes yielded $177,484,161, while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. 
Again, in 1923 the war taxes yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $i 18,056,469, 
and in 1924 war taxes yielded $182,036,261 and customs duties $121,500,798. 

A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during and following the 
war is appended for reference. 


War Taxation in Canada.—War taxation began in Canada almost simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of the war. In the short war session of August, 1914, 
the Customs Tariff Amendment Act (c. 5) and an Act to amend the Inland 
Revenue Act (c. 6) provided for increases in the customs and excise duties 
on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous liquors and tobacco. 
In the 1915 session the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, imposed duties 
or additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem under the British Preferential Tariff, and 
of 73 p.c. ad valorem under the Intermediate and General Tariffs on all goods in 
Schedule A of the Customs Tariff, whether dutiable or free of duty, subject to 
exemptions of which the chief were: fish caught by Canadian and Newfoundland 
fishermen, goods used in the manufacture of agricultural machinery and of binder 
twine, certain goods used for medical and surgical purposes, anthracite coal, steel 
for the manufacture of rifles, silk, chemical fertilizers, cotton seed cake and cotton 
seed cake meal. By the Special War Revenue Act (c. 8), new taxes were 
imposed as follows: on every bank, } of 1 p.c. on the average amount of its notes 
in circulation during each three-month period; on every trust and loan company, 
1 p.c. on its Canadian income; on every insurance company other than life and 
marine insurance companies, 1 p.c. of its net premiums received in Canada. Further, 
taxes were imposed of 1 cent on every cablegram or telegram for which a charge of 
15 cents or more was made; 5 cents on the first $5 and 5 cents on every additional 
$5 on railway and steamboat tickets to places in North America and the British 
West Indies, and on tickets to places outside of these $1 if the price exceeded $10, 
$3 if it exceeded $40, and $5 if it exceeded $65; 10 cents on every sleeping-car berth 
and 5 cents on every parlour-car seat; all the foregoing taxes to be collected by 
the companies concerned and transmitted to the Government. The same Act 
imposed the following stamp duties: 2 cents on every bank cheque and on every 
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express and post office money order and 1 cent on every postal note; 2 cents on 
every bill of lading; 1 cent extra on every letter and post card; 1 cent for every 
25 cents of the retail price of proprietary medicines and perfumery; 3 cents for a 
pint or Jess and 5 cents for every quart of non-sparkling wine; and 13 cents for 4 
pint or less and 25 cents for every pint of sparkling wine. 

By 1916 it was seen that still further taxation was required to maintain the 
finances of the Dominion in a satisfactory condition. As a result, the Business 
Profits War Tax Act of that year (c. 11) was passed, imposing a tax of 25 p.c. of 
the amount by which the profits earned in a business owned by an incorporated 
company exceeded 7 p.c. per annum, or, in a business owned by any other person 
or association, exceeded 10 p.c. per annum upon the capital employed in the business. 
Businesses employing less than $50,000 capital, life insurance companies, businesses 
engaged in farming and live stock raising, and businesses of which 90 p.c. or more 
of the capital was owned by a province or a municipality, were exempted, these 
exemptions not to apply to businesses engaged to the extent of 20 p.c. or over in 
manufacturing or dealing in munitions or war materials or supplies. 

In the 1917 session the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended (c. 6) 
to provide for a tax of 50 p.c. on profits in excess of 15 p.c. per annum, but not 
exceeding 20 p.c. per annum, and a tax of 75 p.c. on profits in excess of 20 p.c. per 
annum. In the same session the Income War Tax Act (c. 28) imposed a tax 
of 4 p.c. on incomes exceeding $2,000 in the case of unmarried men and widows 
and widowers without children, and on incomes exceeding $3,000 in the case of other 
persons. A super-tax was also imposed, progressing from 2 p.c. on the amount by 
which an income exceeded $6,000 but did not exceed $10,000, up to 25 p.c. on the 
amount by which an income exceeded $100,000. 

In the session of 1918 the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended by 
chapter 10, extending the operation of the Act to businesses having a capitalization 
of from $25,000 to $50,000. The Income War Tax Act, as amended by chapter 
25, lowered the limit of exemption to $1,000 for unmarried persons and childless 
widows and widowers and to $2,000 for other persons, the former paying. 2 p.c. 
on incomes between $1,000 and $1,500, the latter 2 p.c. on incomes between $2,000 
and $3,000; an additional $200 exemption was granted for each child under 16 
dependent on the taxpayer for support. The normal tax remained at 4 p.c., but 
the super-tax was increased on incomes exceeding $200,000, being graduated up to 
50 p.c. on incomes exceeding $1,000,000. A surtax was also introduced, ranging 
from an additional 5 p.c. of the combined normal tax and super-tax on incomes 
between $6,000 and $10,000, to an additional 25 p.c. of the normal and super-tax 
on incomes exceeding $200,000, corporations to pay a tax of 6 p.c. on incomes 
exceeding $3,000, but no super-tax or surtax. By the Customs Tariff Amendment 
Act (c. 17), increased duties were imposed on tea, coffee, and tobacco, and by 
the Act to amend the Special War Revenue Act, 1915 (c. 46), increased or new 
taxes were imposed as follows: for each seat or berth in a parlour or sleeping car, 
10 cents and 10 p.c. of the price of the seat or berth ; 1 cent on every hundred 
matches and 8 cents on every package of 54 or fewer playing cards, with customs 
duties of the same amount on these articles when imported; 10 p.c. of the selling 
price on passenger automobiles, gramophones, etc., and records therefor, mechan- 
ical piano players and records therefor, and jewelry. | 

In the 1919 session, the Business Profits War Tax was renewed (chap. 39) for 
the calendar year 1919: in the case of businesses having a capital between $25,000 
and_ $50,000, profits in excess of 10 p.c. were now to be taxed 25 p.c.: businesses — 
having a capital of $50,000 or more to be taxed at the same rate as In previous 
years. ‘The Income War Tax Act was amended by chapter 55, which increased 
the general rate of taxation. All corporations paid 10 p.c. of their net income in 
excess of $2,000, as against 6 p.c. under the former Act. In respect of individuals, 
the normal rate of 4 p.c. was to be levied on all incomes exceeding $1,000, but not 
exceeding $6,000, in the case of unmarried persons and widows or widowers without 
dependent children, and upon all incomes exceeding $2,000 but not exceeding 
$6,000 in the case of all other persons, the respective minima of $1,000 and $2,000 
being exempt from taxation; an additional exemption of $200 was allowed for 
each child under 18 years dependent upon the taxpayer for support. A normal 
tax of 8 p.c. was levied on the excess of all incomes over $6,000. The surtax was 
imposed on a progressive scale on all incomes of over $5,000, applying first at the 
rate of 1 p.c. on the amount by which the income exceeded $5,000 and did not 
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exceed..$6,000; then at the rate of 2 p.c. on the:amount by which the income ex- 
ceeded $6,000 and did not exceed $8,000; then.at a rate increasing by 1 p.c. for 
each $2,000 increase of income up to $100,000, so that 48 p.c. was levied on the 
amount by which the income exceeded $98,000 and did not exceed $100,000; then 
at 52 p.c. on the amount by which the income exceeded $100,000 and did not 
exceed $150,000; 56 p.c. on the excess between $150,000 and $200,000; 60 p.c. 
on the excess between $200,000 and $300,000; 63 p.c. on the excess between 
$300,000 and $500,000; 64 p.c. on the excess between $500,000 and $1,000,000; 
65 p.c. on the excess income over $1,000,000. Chapter 47 provided for the entire 
repeal of the extra duty of 5 p.c. ad valorem added to the British Preferential 
Tariff under the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, and for the partial repeal 
in respect of the intermediate and general tariff rates of the excess of 74 p.c. im- 
posed under the same Act; also for the free importation into Canada of wheat, 
wheat flour and potatoes from countries not imposing a customs duty on such 
articles when grown or produced in Canada. Five cents per lb. was deducted 
from the duty on roasted or ground coffee under the preferential, intermediate 
and general tariff schedules and 3 cents per lb. was deducted from the duty on 
British-grown teas under the preferential tariff. Under the general tariff, the Act 
provided for a total reduction (including the 73 p.c. war duty) from 272 p.c. to 
15 p.c. on cultivators, harrows, horse-rakes, seed-drills, manure spreaders and 
weeders and complete parts thereof; from 273 p.c. to 174 p.c.on ploughs and 
complete parts thereof, windmills and complete parts thereof, portable engines and 
traction engines for farm purposes, horse-powers and threshing-machine separators 
and appliances therefor. On hay-loaders, potato-diggers, fodder or feed cutters, 
grain crushers, fanning mills, hay-tedders, farm, road or field rollers, post-hole 
diggers, and other agricultural implements, provision was made for a reduction 
of duty to 20 p.c., with a similar reduction on farm wagons. Respecting cement, 
the war customs duty was repealed and the general tariff rate reduced to 8 cents 
per 100 lbs. Specific instead of ad valorem rates of duty were enacted for pig 
lead, zine spelter and copper ingots. 

In the session of 1920, chapter 36 amended the Business Profits War Tax Act 
by exempting from tax profits which, during the year 1920, did not exceed 10 p.c. 
of the capital employed; upon profits exceeding 10 p.c. up to 14 p.c. there was a 
tax of 20 p.c. of the profits; from 15 to 20 p.c., a tax of 30 p.c.; from 20 to 30, a 
tax of 50 p.c.; exceeding 30, a tax of 60 p.c. In any business with a capital of 
$25,000 to $50,000, 20 p.c. tax was charged on the amount by which profits exceeded 
10 p.c. of capital; this was also to apply in respect of the profits earned in 1917, 
1918 and 1919 on businesses having capital less than $50,000, if 20 p.c. or more 
of such profits had been derived from business carried on for war purposes. Chapter 
49 amended the Income War Tax Act of 1917 in the following particulars: (1) 
empowering the Minister to determine deficits and losses; (2) taxing dividends or 
shareholders’ bonuses; (3) taxing income from an estate or accumulating in trust; 
(4) increasing by 5 p.c. tax and surtax on incomes of $5,000 or more; (5) requiring 
that one-quarter tax be forwarded with return, the balance being payable, if desired, 
in 3 bi-monthly instalments with interest at 6 p.c.; (6) imposing severe penalties 
for default. Chapter 71 amended the Special War Revenue Act of 1915 by imposing 
a stamp tax on bills and notes, bank statements, overdrafts, bank cheques, sale or 
transfer of stock, etc.; also by imposing new excise taxes on certain classes of goods, 
ranging from 3 p.c. to 50 p.c. according to use or value of the goods, and specific 
duties on certain fluids. In addition, a tax of 1 p.c. was imposed upon wholesale 
and manufacturers’ sales. 

In the session of 1921, the excise duties on spirits were increased from a basic 
rate of $2.40 per proof gallon to a basic rate of $9.00 per proof gallon, the old 
rates being continued, however, where the spirits were used by licensed manufac- 
turers of patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharmaceutical 
preparations. Under chapter 50 the tax on sales and deliveries by manufacturers 
and wholesalers and jobbers was raised from 1 p.c. to 13 p.c. and in the case of sales 
by manufacturers directly to retailers and customers, from 2 p.c. to 3 p.c. Where 
goods were imported, the rates under similar circumstances were raised from 2 p.c. 
to 22 and 4 p.c. respectively. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—In the session of 1922, 
the Special War Tax Revenue Act, 1915, was amended by c. 47. Taxes on cheques, 
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bills of exchange, promissory notes and express money orders were increased to a 
rate of 2c. on every $50 or fraction thereof, with a maximum of $2 on $5,000 or 
more. A receipt for $10 or over must bear a 2c. stamp. The normal rate of sales 
tax was also increased from 4 p.c. to 6 p.c. The Income War Tax Act, 1917, was 
amended by c. 25. The normal rate was to be 4 p.c. on incomes of from $2,000 
to $6,000 in the case of a married person or one having dependent upon him any 
of the following—a parent or grandparent, daughter or sister, or a son or brother 
under 21 years of age and physically or mentally incapable of self-support; the 
additional exemption for each child under 18 years of age dependent upon the tax- 
payer for support was increased from $200 to $300. For all other persons the 
normal tax was 4 p.c. on incomes of from $1,000 to $6,000. By c. 19 various 
reductions were made in the customs tariff, notably on sugar, agricultural im- 
plements, textiles, and boots and shoes. Further, by c. 27 the excise duties on 
cigars were diminished and those on cigarettes increased. 

In 1923, c. 42 authorized a discount of 10 p.c. of the customs duties on articles 
other than alcoholic liquors, tobacco and sugar imported under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff, where such articles are directly imported through Canadian ports, 
and where the regular rate of duty exceeds 15 p.c.; negotiations for a commercial 
agreement with the United States were also authorized, while the rates of duty on 
sugar and certain other articles were reduced. By c. 53 the Income War Tax Act 
of 1917 was amended to provide that a taxpayer’s income should be deemed to be 
not less than his income from his chief occupation, that a reasonable rate of interest 
on borrowed capital might be deducted from his income, that the incomes of consuls, 
consuls-general, and officials of other countries whose duties require them to reside 
in Canada should be exempted from taxation if such countries grant reciprocal 
privileges to resident Canadian officials; other amendments deal with notices of 
appeals and the recovery of moneys due in taxation. By c. 53 the excise duty on 
' cigarettes was reduced.. The Special War Revenue Act of 1915 was amended so 
as to make the maximum stamp tax on cheques $1 instead of $2; the rate of the 
sales tax was adjusted to a uniform 6 p.c., while manuscript, raw furs, wool not 
further prepared than washed, and drain tiles for agricultural purposes were added 
to the list of exempted articles. 


In 1924 it was provided by ec. 10 that the operation of the Business Profits War 
Tax should not extend beyond Dec. 31, 1920. By c. 37 the administration of the 
Business Profits War Tax Act of 1916 and the Income War Tax Act of 1917 was 
transferred from the Department of Finance to the Department of Customs and 
Excise. The Customs Tariff of 1907 was amended by ec. 38 in the general direction 
of reducing the rates of customs duty levied upon instruments of production used 
in agriculture, mining, forestry and fisheries and on materials used in the manu- 
facture of such instruments of production; provision was also made for the extension 
of the British Preferential Tariff to territory administered under mandate of the 
League of Nations by any British country, or for the withdrawal of the preference 
in such circumstances; in computing the ad valorem rate of duty on tea purchased 
in bond in the United Kingdom, the value for duty is not to include the United 
Kingdom customs duty payable on tea consumed in that country. By c. 46, the 
Income War Tax Act of 1917 was amended by increasing the additional exemption 
allowed for each child from $300 to $500; another amendment aims at the preven- 
tion of evasion of the tax by inter-company purchases or sales at more or less than 
fair prices where the companies concerned are associated in business ; provisions 
are also made with regard to incomes of non-residents carrying on business in 
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Canada, to incomes of partnerships and liens for income tax. By c. 68, the Special 
War Revenue Act of 1915 is amended so as to reduce the general rate of the sales 
tax from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c.; in addition, a considerable number of articles, including 
text-books and instruments of production in the primary industries of the country, 
are entirely exempted from the tax, while boots and shoes, including rubber footwear, 
biscuits of all kinds, creosoted railway ties and various other articles are to pay only 
half the ordinary rate, or 23 p.c. 


1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as 
on Mar. 31, 1924, is given in the balance sheet shown on this page (Table 1). 
This shows the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,819,610,470, partly 
offset by available assets aggregating $401,827,195, leaving a net debt of $2,417,783,- 
275.1 Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, 
also loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,470,860,222, leaving a debit 
balance on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1924, of $946,923,053. The 
details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompany- 
ing the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at March 31, 1924. 


Active Assrsts— (From the Public Accounts). 
Washvonhandsandunibankseses. Meese in, on een ah. $ 43,612,756 
Dpecioseservesnt nr eens ate ae wins tee ye ere ec 103,427,038 
Advances to Provinces, Banks; etc..........0-.s0+ccecccee0... 92,418,747 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments............... 40,071, 243 
poldier Mand settlement Woausitue. meer ueciee sate 86,728,789 
Mascollaneous, @urrentyAccounts.. 2.00 cdc ee lcdse lia. 35, 568, 622 
PLOLAIEA Chou ASSO tsi ncaa ee oct ers oe ne ee dee ke 401,827,195 
Balance, being Net Dedt, March 31, 1924 (exclusive of interest 

accrued and outstanding), carried forward................. 2,417,783, 275 
$ 2,819,610,470 

Non-Active Assets— pages oe So Aes 


151,195,067 
423, 623, 833 
183,413,782 
12,033,498 
9,895,948 
88,397,418 
582,082,390 
7,479, 856 
12,738,430 


Balance Consolidated Fund as at March 31, 1923.... $1,020,343, 861 
Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, year ended 


Marchal e1O24. 0 semen et yt men renetr © 73,420,808 
Sees 946 , 923,053 
$ 2,417,783,275 
Liasinitizs— Re a SS Sen 
Dominion Notes im, Circulation .. se ee ooo. cts cake $ 216,625,004 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..................... 6,225,878 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Posta! Notes, etc., out- 

SUTIN aR rahe Se Ie ed oR Ae Cah nk RAR ye BY 2,351,084 
Savings BanisDenositset perma... sree. os ee ih dee mes 34, 211,540 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds.............0.ecececececee 25,458,410 
RISUS ERUNGS toe. am ea Re hie 8 SRD oleae an Fyne 19,327, 244 
Gontingenteiundss;-ceeee eee eee ee: Sates ee eee ek 2,410,600 
Province. Accounts... 6:05.008 doses nen. ATs 5 IRONS cat ott 9,624,153 
Miscellancous|C@urrent ‘Accounts ....d28cacnenis oases Goce b orci 510, 809 
eniporaryelioans’.).cee er ee ne Le ee ee 91,520,000 
undods Ob bya! nacre neehes cael GN Oe cel ee Pee ONE 2,407, 806,902 
itierestapiroand Unpaldaccees «1-2 erk keane ana Aneto mee 3,538, 846 


$ 2,819,610,470 
Nore.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal 

and interest on loans negotiated by railwavs under various 

Acts of Parliament amounting to $367,786,714. Of this 

amount, $58,157,952 was held by the Minister of Finance 

in 1924, 


1 The net debt on March 31, 1922, was $2,422,135,801 and on March 31, 1923, $2,453,776,869. See Table 
18, page 752. ; 
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2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The total receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund 
Account for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, were $396,837,682, an increase of 
$2,222,782 over the preceding year; besides this, special receipts amounted to 
$9,745,158—a total of $406,582,840 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on con- 
solidated fund account was $324,813,190, but net special expenditure amounting to 
$8,348,842 was also charged to this account. There was also a net expenditure on 
capital account of $10,861,277, while advances to railways were made, aggregating 
$23,710,617, as well as advances to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
aggregating $1,500,000. Thus the total disbursements, inclusive of these advances, 
amounted to $370,589,247. There was a decrease of $35,993,594 in the net debt 
(gross debt less available assets) during the year. (See Table 22.) 

Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 and 
3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
per capita receipts and expenditure for these years according to census and estimated 
populations. 

2.—Details of Receipts, fiscal years ended March 31, 1920-1924. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
Chinese Revenue,................22- 132,133 240,107 394,932 201,458 325, 762 
Customs) tise soa heer ee eer: 168,796, 823] 163,266,804] 105,686,645} 118,056,469} 121,500,798 
TUXGCISO se cate cess 42,698,083! 37,118,367} 36,755,207) 35,761,997! 38,181,747 
War tax revenue— 3 
Bankse eee occa eee naa ete a 1,170,223) 1,257,534) 1,293,697] 1,244,487] 1,236,958 
Trust and Loan Companies......... 274,216 293, 802 283,994 312,392 308, 632 
Insurance Companies............... 638,731 807,667 749,959 852,328 857, 587 
Business Protester eee te 44,145,184] 40,841,401] 22,815,667] 13,031,462 4,752,681 
Income: Tax eee ee ee ees 20,263,740} 46,381,824) 78,684,355] 59,711,538] 54,204,028 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheques, Trans- 
portation "Pax, eters clk 15,587,707| 78,803,099] 73,656,489] 106,482,718] 120,676,376 
Total from Taxation ....... 293,706,840) 369,010,605) 320,320,945] 335,654, 799 342,044,569 
Non-Tax Revenue— ? 
Canada Gazette. caeaeemceoeskc ne: 50,325 61,468 77, 830 82, 847 72,168 
Canals ves PRR Ss ae ee ote ES Ob 441,926 365, 941 804,516 742,404 897,412 
Casual jespncss ans Aone ody ieee 8,731,725} 4,005,183] 4,212,862] 3,393,429] 3,502,707 
Dominion ands: see Aas eee 4,622,592) 3,955,326) 2,799,450! 2,347,715] 2,281,704 
Electric Light Inspection............. 115, 859 140,474 139, 831 134, 770 148, 590 
Fines and Forfeitures................ 628, 793 501, 448 265, 153 152,085 321,127 
Hishoriosi.1 05 ase heise cet eee 336,591 297,797 224,157 290,623 163, 492 
Gasiinspection...conene eee 61,694 70,987 81, 720 69,578 71,637 
Inspection of Staples................. 1,092,606 1, 483,278 1, 937, 323 2,364,037| 2,319,971 
Insurance Inspection...............-. 62,384 89,505 95,735 112, 833 109,677 
Interest on Investments.............. 17,086,981) 24,815,246] 21,961,513] 16,465,303} 11,916,479 
La WwiStalnDs nas. oh Meee a ee ee 7,490 9,423 5,199 13, 893 7,177 
Maxiners siund: sean veer pence tar 78, 227 87,601 Laden 161,010 172,319 
Military: Collesay ane seen haere. 53,599 70,107 67,315 61,999 66, 105 
Militia Pension Revenue............. 47,979 139,385 132,188 121, 244 124,654 
Ordnance Lands 9, 835 8, 878 8,438 5,922 57,502 
‘Patent: Hees: i0.) ae eee 854,497 407, 887 454, 886 484,479 459, 780 
‘Penitentiarios...ce sneer r oe 130, 843 162,710 143,070 134,515 132,907 
(Post: Ontices ns eer ane eee ee 24,471,709] 26,706,198] 26,402,299] 29,016,771) 28,865,374 
Premium, Discount and Exchange.... 1,974,072 1,116,581 781, 224 1,899, 234 2,159,517 
Public Works’? 7)" pee ee eee eee 479,088 503,053 490,056 486,454 502,755 
Royal N.W.M. Police Officers’ Pen. . 5,586 6,469 6,175 5,926 5,695 
Steamboat Inspection................ 4,594 72,704 117,548 126,004 127, 897 
Superannuation Fund................. 21,986 22,086 18,511 4,572 8,722 
Weights and Measures.............-- 147,045 264, 587 269, 806 278,086 290,175 
Other. Revenues:. .ees en ee 21,469 11,610 ~ - 7,568 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts 349,746,335) 434,386,537) 381,952,387| 394,614,900] 396,837,682 
Special Receipts— > 
Miscellaneous Revenue................. - 1,905, 648 319,184] 8,479,3101) 9,745, 1582 
Total Receipts.............. 349, 746,335! 436,292,185! 382,271,571| 403,094, 2101406, 582, $402 


1 Of this amount $8,199,333 was received from the British Government to cover exchange on re-pay- 
ments made to the Dominion Government in London, July, 1920 to August, 1921. 

2 Includes $8,305,760, difference between par and the rate allowed on 43% Bonds (1925-45) amounting to 
$65,207,351, and 33% Bonds (1925-28) amounting to $2,000,000, which were redeemed ‘as at March 28, 1924. 
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3.—Details of Disbursements, fiscal years ended March 31, 1920-1924. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure— 

SOE 1 EXON RG RSE aie i AA Ny ee = 1 jol,212 1,624, 843 1,004, 983 1,249,178 
Administration of Justice.............. 1,641,122 2,009, 240 2,151, 956 2,178,404 2,196,492 
ATtsand-A criculgure, . 2.52% ses. < eens 4,783,083 5,489, 384 5, 805, 900 6, 271, 816 6, 805, 058 
OUR IOS Tee RENEE Dont EL cht © «acl pe 352,558 149, 202 100, 140 95,750 79, 810 
Charges on debt— ; 

Charges of Management.............. 875, 645 992,374 806, 926 880, 672 992,611 

HisberesGconndebtrn.\.ten exitetone «ich 107,527,089] 139,551,520) 135,247,849] 187,892,735| 136,237,872 

Premium, discount and exchange..... 587,013 109,713 3,302,674 122,396 1,296 

Total charges on debt....... 168,989,747| 140,653,607] 139,357,449] 188,895,803] 137,231,779 
CiviiGovernment:. ses ekcee aie eee 7,782,330} 8,784,178] 9,968,932] 10,114,860] 10,514,983 
Collection of revenue2— 

Adulterationlonfoodaneae.mus seean 44,987 59, 860 79,999 111,565 90, 800 

Wustomp andiiixcisess. - asctcenenecen. 5,955,374 6,615, 202 6, 657,572 6,535, 822 6,773, 633 

Dominion hands send <sernn intake oas 4,751,780) 3,956,027} 4,226,070} 4,278,836] 3,694,768 

PP OSt OLIGO rs woah nc, tee ochre ae coe 20,774,312} 22,696,561] 28,121,425] 27,794,502) 28,305,941 

Peailicay OEkS rt cee wire ot ne deci 921,619} 1,113,876] 1,073,304] 1,068,336] 1,061,840 

Railways and.Canals.......cs0<s00s « 8,418,624 8, 886, 458 8,624, 094 7,691, 261 2,126, 803 

Weights and Measures, etc.,......... 346,327 406, 380 431,754 436, 557 463,388 

OURO seer oh te eee rae hee 6, 658 5,676 2, 862 2,686 2,145 

Total collection of revenue...} 41,219,681] 43,740,040] 49,217,080] 47,919,565} 42,519,318 
Department of Mines.................- 566,175 595, 261 608,028 614, 087 415,922 
POMINLON MOOU CON. .cicree ie -tatke ora sea 151,588 1 1 1 1 

BBHISHericgwtet traces ster toten oe eioee 1,215,082} 1,385,102 1,343,136) 1,215,793] 1,430,065 
Government of N.W. Territories....... 3,979 29,146 156, 195 221,329 301,591 
| HIER LAAs fer Ae Pe, de lie = 238,774 255, 450 244, 104 251,429 
imamarenationse: tar che nas ye 1,388,185 1,688,961 1, 636,597 1,987,745 2,417,374 
IRICEN SEG L Ate gira th ae ae ee ee 2,351,969} 2,410,073] 2,944,037) 3,075,064] 3,594,798 
Mal boui-saomata eh Gh. tatise actereras soneoete tis 648, 713 1,421,969 1, 645, 540 1,969, 877 1,220,006 
WBE CISlAtlOM epee in cia sece etal ati en M .4,617,581 2,348,201 3, 870,450 2,600,958 2,318, 643 
Lighthouse and Coast Service.......... 2,120,005} 2,263,118) 2,280,766 2,306,485 2,293,059 
Mail Subsidies and Steamship Sub- 

POUGIOMS IE ele.s cites rte Nese Seale ora etre 1,632,906 1,094, 509 1,105, 896 1,070, 684 1,105,087 
MATING HET OSDICAIS Soro Aart Seicroes Say sisters, 90,112 77,546 91,177 114, 727 109,429 
WER i. Stems a eatin hoi ae gwd Baa Aber 4,616,782) 9,893,863} 11,017,533) 9,883,986] 9,761,956 
MISCO LIANCOUS, tie. Gemeente tae 15,090,383] 19,938,768} 13,577,625) 10,561,668] 10,583,850 
ENGL Vel SET WIGOYc tab cco clas conmoen sels on 1,168,438} 3,284,911) 3,183,753] 2,286,857) 1,360,807 
Ocean and River Service............... 1,558, 502 2,021,930 1,684,389 1,627,607 2,489,279 
IE MTUONUATICSS tpcccca ccleaner te els tee 1,022,330} 1,296,352} 1,527,451 1,598, 831 1,628, 227 
RE SUSIOHS nite icictasays, tc tetsealeereraic aie Se 26,004,461} 37,420,751) 36,153,031] 32,985,998] 33,411,081 
IDLIG" WOLKS, INCOME: 0 skies wexlecsiercrs 9,016,246) 10,846,875} 10,574,364] 9,978,440] 11,900,847 
OMATAROINOR. each eects aS es SOS nee 222,506 262,498 261,355 225,002 210,168 
Railways and Canals, Income.......... 1,184,832} 2,934,424) 65,311,715 7,179,430 5,349,001 
ROW BIS MEePOHCOd” i. i!cowicus-aies eiaevetnns 8,886, 389 3,927,799 2,962,442 2,443, 286 2,446, 143 
Scientific Institutions........0..00..20- 464, 450 587, 892 624, 380 664,326 1,116,744 


1 Now included with Royal C. M. Police. : 
_ those given under this heading on pages 79 and 80 of the Public Accounts for 1919. 


2The items included under ‘‘Collection of revenue” are 


Norz.—Adulteration of Food, Marine Hospitals and Quarantine, have peen classified in the public 
accounts of 1921, 1922 and 1923 under the heading ‘‘Health,”’ but are here deducted, so as not to break the 


continuity of the table. 
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3.— Details of Disbursements, fiscal years ended March 31, 1920-1924—concluded. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. . 1923. 1924. 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure—con. : : : : : 

Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.......| 45,869,064] 35,174,788] 17,147,351] 12,974,858 9,970,993 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 2,886,156 8,454, 210 2,125,874 1,726,413] 1,532,978 
Steamboat Inspection..............2.+: 82,634 97,704 103,670 110, 458 111,500 
Subsidies to Provinces.............2+4- 11,490,860} 11,490,860] 12,211,924) 12,207,313] 12,386,136 
NUDELANNUATIONs: seet tah cn cee rene 517, 245 554, 510 603,116 733,399 748, 788 
Superannuation Noi8...0....+.00cese<. - 80,520 69, 246 58,457 53, 004 
Superannuation No. 4......0...0ce0000: - 54,541) . 435,838] 480,609] 565,178 
Mrade and Commerce. sweceetens + sneee 1,502,712} 1,880,943} 3,679,146] 2,471,831] 2,817,707 
Mukon sMenrttory ics oseaejdsieaoreld es 205, 124 189, 483 142,916 197,930 284, 608 

Total Ordinary Expenditure....... 303,843,930) 361,118,145] 347,560,691] 332,293, 732/324, 813,190 


Special Disbursements— 


Railway Subsidies................00.5- 334, 845 - - - - 
War and Demobilization............... 346,612,955] 16,997,544 1, 544, 250 4,464,760) - 446,083! 
» 
Costiof, Loan Motations= sie eae see 17, 945, 120 140,020 82,636} 3,065,095} 7,705,544 
Otherchans Sse eno oe rere eee: 2,050,193 352,028 218, 882 977, 836 197,215 
TotaliSpecialeoy. ens ese eens cece 366,943,113] 17,489,592| 1,845,768) 8,507,691} 8,348,842 


Other Disbursements— 


Capital Bixpenditure..sciadasiseee eee 69,301,878) 40,012,807] 16,295,332 9,807,124] 10,861, 2773 
Advances to Railways (Non-active)....| 45,780,690] 109,662,655] 97,950,645 77,863,938] 28,710,617 
Advances to Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, Ltd............... = - - 5,979,856} 1,500,000 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- 
missioners (Non-active)............. 161,000 335,000 14,600 284,200} 449,000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re 
sundry non-active assets accounts.... - —315, 686 — 138, 647 —1,264 906 3214 
Grand Total Disbursements...... 786,030,611) 528,302,513) 463,528,389] 434,735, 277/370, 589, 247 


——_—_1 OC esas eee 


sero eS on adjustment of war claims, $766,432, less receipts on war and demobilization account 
~ 20r $8,669,191 less $320,349 received on war and demobilization account. 
5Net figure. Total expenditure on capital account was $11,762,988 less refunds of $901,711. 
4This includes $621,987 balance of loan made to Victoria Shipowners, Ltd., in 1920-21, now transferred 
to non-active assets account. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1924. 


Interest 
on 
Debt. 


$ 
4, 501.568 
4,907,014 
5 047. 054 


5,165, 304 
5, 257, 231 
5, 209, 206 
5, 724,436 
6,590,790 


6, 400, 902 
6, 97, 227 
7,048, 884 
7,194,734 
7,773, 869 


7,594, 145 
7,740, 804 
7,668, 552 
7,700,181 
9,419,482 


10, 137,009 
9,682,929 
9,823,313 

10, 148, 932 
9,656, 841 


9, 584, 137 
9,763,978 
9, 806, 888 

10, 212, 596 

10, 466, 294. 


10,502,430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516, 758 
10, 855, 112 
10, 699, 645 


10, 807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068, 139 
11, 128, 637 
10,630, 115 


10,814,697 

6,712,771 
10,973, 597 
11, 604, 584 
13,098, 160 


12,535, 851 
12,259, 397 
12,605, 882 
12,893,505 
15, 736, 743 


21,421,585 
35, 802, 567 
47,845, 585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 


139,551,520 
135, 247, 849 
137, 892, 735 
136, 237, 872 


1 Nine months. 


Nore.—From 1868 


on March 31. 
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2 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


Consolidated Fund. 

Chargesot Total 
manage- Expenditure 
ment, Railways | Subsidies chargeable 

premium,| Pensions. Public an to Post Office. to 
discount Works. Canals.2 | Provinces. Con- 
and solidated 
exchange. Fund. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
359, 190 56,422 126,270 581,503 2,753, 966 616,802} 13,486,093 
465,657 50, 564 65,013 641, 814 2,604, 050 787,886} 14,038 084 
339, 999 53, 586 120,031 743,070 2,588, 605 808,623} 14,345,510 
426,655 52,611 597, 275 752,772 2,624, 940 815,471] 15,623,082 
346, 413 62,251 849, 786 913, 236 2,930,113 929,609] 17,589,469 
178, 644 49, 204 1,297,999 1,378, 164 2,921,400 1,067,866] 19,174,648 
264, 685 56, 454 1,778,916 2,260, 820 8,752, 757 1,387,270] 23,316,317 
227,201 63,657 1,756,010 1,981, 893 3,750, 962 1,520,861] 23,713,071 
208, 149 110,201 1,948, 242 1,897, 283 3,690, 355 1,622,827] 24,488,372 
207,875 112,531 1, 262, 823 2,239,346 3,655, 851 1,705,312} 23,519,302 
‘192, 087 105, 842 997,470 2,374, 314 3,472, 808 1,724,939} 23,503,158 
277, 923 107, 795 1,013, 023 2,570, 361 3,442, 764 1,784,424] 24,455,382 
289,085) 192,889] 1,046,342) 2,296 456 3,480,846] 1,818,271] 24,850,634 
225,444 96,389 1,108,815 2,603,717 8,455,518 1,876,658} 25,502,454 
195,044 101,197 1,342,000 2,755,833 3,530, 999 1,980,567) 27,067,104 
234,170 98,446 1,765, 256 3,117,465 3,606, 673 2,176,089} 28,730,157 
229,906 95,543 2,908, 852 3,122,103 3,603, 714 2,312,965} 31,107,706 
387,495 89,879} 2,302,363] 3,268,222) 3,959,327 2,488,315] 35,037,060 
346,921 88,319) 2,046,552] 3,339,670] 4,182,526 2,763,186] 39,011,612 
287, 742 102,109 2,133,316 3,673, 894 4,169,341 2,818,907] 35,657,680 
343, 592 120, 334 2,162,116 4,160,332 4,188,514 2,889,729] 36,718,495 
273,590) 116,030} 2,299,231] 4,095,301 4,051,428} 2,982,321] 36,917,835 
230, 409 107,391 1,972,501 4,362,200 3,904,922 3,074,470| 35,994,031 
262,068 103, 850 1,937,546 4,505,516 3,903, 757 3,161,676] 36,343,568 
183, 938 92,457} 1,627,851] 4,337,877] 3,935,914 3,316,120] 36,765,894 
213,794 90, 309 1, 927, 832 3, 848, 404 3,935, 765 3,421,203] 36,814,053 
180,975 86,927 2,033, 955 3, 760,550 4,206, 655 8,517,261] 37,585,025 
278,950 84,349) 1,742,317) 3,704,126] 4,250,675 3,593,647] 38,132,005 
248,575 86,080} 1,299,769} 3,826,226] 4,235,664 3,665,011) 36,949, 142 
315,314 90, 882 1,463,71% 3,725,690 4,238,059 3,789,478] 38,349,760 
199, 887 96, 187 1,701,313 4,049,275 4,237,372 3,575,412] 38,832,526 
173, 257 96,129 1, 902, 664 4,246, 404 4,250, 636 3,603,799) 41,903,500 
227,194 93,453 2,289, 889 5, 244, 301 4,250,608 3,758,015| 42,975,279 
201,861 93,551) 3,386,632} 6,377,961] 4,250,607 3,931,446] 46,866,368 
263, 250 83,305 4,221,294 6,508,477 4,402,098 4,023,637) 50,759,392 
294,968 87,925 4,065,553 7,221, 705 4,402,503 4,105,178} 51,691,903 
288, 984 113,495 4,607,330 8,397, 434 4,402,292 4,347,541] 55,612,833 
276,072 140,424 6,765,446 9,803,912 4,516, 038 4,634,528) 63,319,683 
346,902) 179,023) 7,484,716] 8,779,678] 6,726,373 4,921,577) 67,240,641 
244,548 125, 832 5,520,571 7,011, 858 6, 745, 134 3,979,557] 51,542,161 
383, 820 187,557 8,721,327| 10,586,114 9,032,775 6,005,930] 76,641,452 
356, 707 191,533) 12,300,184] 10,780,126 9,117,143 6,592,386] 84,064,232 
358,973] 216,697 7,261,218) 10,215,038 9,361,388} 7,215,338] 79,411,747 
376,777| 240,586) 8,621,431] 11,123,251 9,092,472] 7,954,223) 87,774,198 
455,011 245,045] 10,344,487] 12,330,463 10, 281, 045 9,172,036) 98,161,441 
502,988 283,188] 13,468,505} 13,766,180 13,211,800) 10,882,804] 112,059,537 
487, 184 311,900) 19,007,513} 14,935,138 11,280,469] 12,822,058] 127,384,473 
554, 729 358,558) 19,343,532) 13,876,060 11,451,673] 15,961,191] 135,523,207 
731,836 671,133] 12,039,252) 20,777,830 11,451,673} 16,009,139} 130,350, 727 
496,387] 2,814, 546 8,633,096] 27,124,004) 11,469,148 16,300,579] 148,599,343 
488,712] 8,155,691 7,432,901] 34,849,608 11,369,148] 18,046,558] 178, 284,313 
1,305, 676/18, 282, 440 6,295,060} 45,494,584} 11,327,236 19,273, 758| 232,731,283 
1,462, 658/26, 004,461 9,016, 246 8,418,624) 11,490,860] 20,774,312 303, 843, 930 
1,102, 088/37,420,751| 10,846,875 8,886,458} 11,490,860 22,696,561] 361,118, 145 
4,109, 601/36, 153,031] 10,574,364 8,624,094) 12,211,924] 28 121,425 347,560,691 
1,003, 068/32, 985,998 9,978, 440 7,691,261} 12,_07,313 27,794,502] 332,293, 732 
993, 907'33,411,081! 11,900,847 2,126,803! 12,386,136! 28,305,940 324,813,190 


to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to 1924, 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion 
. Capital Expenditure. 
; Inter- National 

2 Debts colonial Transcon-| Prince 

a Canadian] allowed | Domi- and Hudson | tinental | Edward 

p| Canals. | Pacific to nion connected Public Bay | Railway,| Island 

Railway.| Prov- Lands. | Railways, Works. Railway .| including Rail- 
inces miscel- Quebec way. 
laneous. Bridge. 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868 51,498 = - - 455, 250 41,690 - - ~ 
1869 130, 142 - - - 282,615 8,548 cd = = 
1870 - - - - 1,693, 229 - = - - 
1871 - 30, 148 - - 2,866,376 - - - - 
1872 255, 646 489,428] 1,666, 200 - §,131, 141 68, 746 - - - 
1873 256, 547 561, 818}13, 859, 080 - 5,019, 240 99,517 - - - 
1874| 1,189,592} 310,225] 4;927,061 -| 3,614,899 135,963 = = = 
1875| 1,714,830] 1,546,242 - - 3,426, 100 189, 484 = - 46,087 
1876] 2,388,733) 3,346, 567 - - 1,108,322 267,840 - - 42,546 
1877} 4,131,375) 1,691,150 - = 1,318, 352 258, 833 = = 200,000 
1878] 3,843, 339] 2,228,373 - = 408, 817 170, 120 - = 6,551 
1879] 3,064,099) 2,240, 286 - - 226, 639 77,179 - - 40,129 
1880] 2,123,366] 4,044,523 - - 2,048,015 8, 730 - = 16,540 
1881] 2,077,029} 4,968, 504 - 334, 681 608, 733 187,370 - - - 
1882] 1,647,759] 4,589,076 - 511, 882 585, 569 70,949 - - 402 
1883] 1,763,002/10,033, 800 = 556, 870 1,616, 633 119, 869 - - 57,186 
1884! 1,577, 295/11, 192,722) 7,172,298 723, 658 2,689, 690 491,376 - - 130, 663 
1885] 1,504,621} 9,900,282 5,420 303,593 1,247,006 182, 306 = S 76, 957 
1886} 1,333,325] 3,672,585] 3,113,334! 130,653 765, 967 569, 202 - - 4,668 
1887} 1,783,698 915,057 - 162,392 926, 030 353, 044 - - 5,800 
1888] 1,033,118 52,099 = 135, 048 1, 713,487 963,778 - - - 
1889 972,918 86, 716 - 130, 684 2,623, 137 575,408 = = - 
1890} 1,026,364 40, 981 = 133, 832 Zr oole(oG 3,220, 926 = - - 
1891) 1,280,725 37,367 - 94, 847 1,184,318 515, 702 - - - 
1892) 1,463,279 66,212 = 86,735 316, 784 224,390 = - 8, 300 
1893} 2,069,573 413, 837 = 115,038 299,081 181,878 - - - 
1894| 3,027, 164 146,540 = 149, 147 439, 209 102,059 = - - 
1895] 2,452,274 49,209 = 99, 842 327, 605 102, 393 - - - 
1896] 2,258,779 65, 669 - 82,184 260; 396 114, 826 - - - 
1897| 2,348,637 14, 054 - 91,412 190,570 129, 238 - - - 
1898] 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756 364,018 - - 17,542 
1899| 3,899,877 8,419 267,026 151,213 1,081, 930 385, 094 = = 22,000 
1900] 2,639,565 236 ~ 199,470 3,255, 348 1,089, 827 = = 53, 546 
1901! 2,360,570 8,979 = 269,061 3, 633, 837 1,006, 983 = = 280,174 
1902] 2,114,690 449 = 370, 838 4,626, 841 2,190,125 - - 475,998 - 
1903) 1,823,274 = = 449, 542 2,254, 267 1,268, 004 - - 829,414 
1904| 1,880, 787 33,076 - 748, 855 1,879,566 1,334, 397 - 6, 249 698, 878 
1905] 2,071,594 - - 794,410} 4,755,5782} 1,642,042 - 778,491) 591,413 © 
1906] 1,552,121 - - 599, 780 3,765,171 2,359,528 — | 1,841,270 496, 125 
1907|§ 887,839 - - 526,583} 1,512,4913) 1,797,871 - 537,867] . 91,210 
1908} 1,723,156 600 = 768, 244 4, 369, 738 2,969, 049 — |18, 910, 253 390, 962 
1909} 1,873,868 938 = 797, 747 3,874,480 2,832,295 92, 428}31, 317, 132 561,207 © 
1910! 1,650, 707 - - 785,157! 1,278,409} 4,514,606 53, 043/19, 868,064] 206,397 
1911) 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763, 833 3,742,717 184, 150]28, 715,549 94,321 
1912} 2,560,938 - - - 1,710,449 4,116,385 159, 632/22, 264, 130 128, 042 
1913) 2,259, 642 ~ - 2,406, 988 4 6,057,515} 1,099, 063}15, 279,837 103, 001 
1914} 2,829, 661 - - - 4,348,000} 10,100,017) 4,498, 717|15,274,266| 129,575 
1915} 5,490, 796 - - - 6,914,977] 11,049,030] 4,773, 744]12,648,242| 570,531 
1916} 6,170,953 - - - 7,861,899] 8,471,229] 4,887,131] 9,825,265] 1,350,473 
1917| 4,304,589 = = 2 4,873,032 7,838,116] 2,604,280] 6,650, 263 609, 752 
1918] 1, 781, 957 - - - - 6,347,201} 1,879, 699 103, 167 - 4 
1919) 2,211,964 - - = - 5, 705, 348 562,558] 1,723,638 ~~ 
1920] 4,550, 761 - - - 3,285,736] 38,869,683] 235,608] 527,480 3, 5405 
1921} 5,450,006 - - - 731,018} 27,559,809 30,036 20, 164 - § 
1922] 4,482,610 - - - 9,649} 10,431,699} | 34,770 - 97,000 
1923] 4,995, 184 - = a 59, 950 3,411,510 27, 803 - - 
1924] 6,747,395 - - - - 3,804,427] 207,872 - 196,418 — 


Uncluding $2,725,504 for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 
Montreal Harbour Commission. 
2Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
3Including $38,583, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
‘Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
5Includes New Brunswick Railway. 
6Nine months. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 741 
Expenditure, 1868-1924— concluded. 
Other Disbursements. 
Canadian War Total x 
North- Govern- Total Rail- and Disburse- }|,° 
west Militia. ment Capital way Demob- Other ments. |? 
Terri- Rail- Expen- Subsidies. jliza- Changes. 
tories. ways. diture. tion. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
- - - 548, 438 - - 37,158] 14,071, 689/1868 
19,113 i - 440,418 - - 429,663] 14,908, 166|1869 
1,821, 887 “= -| 3,515,116 = = 155,988} 18,016, 614|1870 
773, 872 > - 3, 670, 396 - - = 19, 293, 478|1871 
241,889 = = 7,853, 050 = - 223,456) 25,665, 975|1872 
63, 239 = = 19,859,441 - - 5,719} 39,039, 808)1873 
- - - | 10,177,740 - - 4,019} 33,498, 076|1874 
= - 6,922,743 = - 2,253,097} 32,888, 911]1875 
- = - 7, 154, 008 = > 315,764| 31,958, 144/1876 
- - - 7,599, 710 = = 1,388 984] 32 507 996]1877 
- - - 6, 657, 200 - - 385,413] 30,545, 772|1878 
= = = 5, 648, 332 - - 676,225} 30,779, 939)1879 
- = 8,241,174 - = 949,948} 34,041, 756)1880 
- = = 8,176,317 = - 117,772| 33,796, 643/1881 
- - - 7,405,637 - - 201,885] 34,674, 625}1882 
- - - 14, 147,360 i= = 21,369| 42,898, 886/1883 
- = = 23,977, 702 208,000 - 2,567,453) 57,860, 862)1884 
- = = 13, 220,185 403, 245 - 502,587} 49,163,078}1885 
- = = 9,589, 734 2,701, 249 = 10,534,973} 61,837, 569|1886 
293,918 = = 4,439, 939 1,406, 533 - = 41,594, 152/1887 
539, 930 i= = 4,437,460 1,027, 042 - 155,623} 45,064, 124|1888 
31,448 = = 4,420,313 846, 722 = 1,333,328} 43,518, 198/1889 
4,773 = = 6, 778, 6631 1,678, 196 - 44,947) 41,770, 333|1890 
2,901 = = 3,115,860 1,265, 706 = 68,074} 40,793,208]1891 
—1, 243 - - 2,164,457 1, 248, 216 - 2,093,569] 42,272, 136)1892 
8,911 = - 3, 088, 318 811, 394 - 139,963) 40,853, 7281893 
—1,149 - - 3,862,970 1, 229, 885 - 330,354} 43,008, 2384/1894 
—833 = = 3,030,490 1,310, 549 - 399,294) 42,872, 338]1895 
—543 1,000, 000 - 3, 781, 311 3, 228,746 - 137,185] 44,096, 384|1896 
3, 284 745,965 - 3,523, 160 416,955 - 682,881] 42,972, 756|1897 
—1,272 173,740 = 4,142,231 1,414, 935 - 944,589) 45,334, 281)1898 
—1,853 387,810 - 6,201,516 3.201, 220 - 236,399| 51,542, 635)1899 
—1,473 230, 851 - 7,467,370 725,720 - 1,549,098] 52,717,467/1900 
—1,632 135, 885 - 7,693, 857 2,512,329 - 900,312} 57,982,866/1901 
—1, 543 299, 697 = 10,077,095 2,093,939 - 1,040,374} 63,970, 800}1902 
—3,040 428 , 223 = 7,049, 684 1,463, 222 - 1,541,763} 61,746,572/1903 
—2,616 1,299,910 = 7,879, 102 2,046, 878 - 6,716,235] 72,255,048/1904 
—2,478 1, 299, 964 = 11,931,014 1, 275, 630 - 2,277,812) 78,804, 139/1905 
—1,767 1,299,876 = 11,912, 104 1.637, 574 - 2,487,323] 83,277, 642|1906 
—1,352 975, 283 tod 11,327,792 1,324, 889 = 1,583,297] 65,778, 139}1907 
—911 1,297,905 = 30,428, 996 2,037,629 =: 3,470,603} 112,578, 680)1908 
—1,045 1, 243,072 - 42,592,122 1,785, 887 - 4,999,283] 133,441, 524|1909 
—650 1, 299, 970 = 29,655, 703 2,048,097 = 4,280,227] 115,395, 774|1910 
—33, 688 - = 30,813, 767 1, 284, 892 = 2,988,393] 122,861, 250)1911 
- = 30,939,576 859, 400 = 7,181,665) 137, 142,082|1912 
- = 27,206, 046 4,935,507 = 255, 787| 144,456, 878}1913 
- - = 37,180,176] 19,036, 237 = 2,640,162} 186, 241,048/1914 
- = = 41,447, 320 5,191,507| 60,750,476 5,186,016] 248, 098, 5261915 
= = = 38, 566, 959 1,400,171] 166,197,755 3,186,898] 339, 702, 502)1916 
_ = - 26, 880,032 959, 584| 306,488,815} 15,275,345) 498, 203, 118}1917 
- - 32,999,880) 43,111,904 720,405) 343,836,802} 10,706, 787 576, 660, 210)1918 
- - 14,827,758} 25,031, 266 43,805} 446,519,440] —7, 283, 582 697, 042, 212|1919 
- ~ 22,307,366) 69,301,878 334,845) 346,612,955) 19,995,313 786,030,6117/1920 
- - 6,221,774| 40,012,807 = 16,997,544 492,048] 528,302,5137|1921 
- - 1,239,605| 16,295,333 - 1,544, 250 301,518} 463,528,3897|1922 
- - 1,313,022 9,807, 124 - 4,464,760 4,042,931] 434,735,2777|1923 
- - —94,835| 10,861,277 —1,523 446, 083 370,589, 2477/1924 


7Includes Advances to Railw: 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923 an 
and $1,500,000 in 1924 to the Canadian G 


7,902,759 


ays (non-active) amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
d $23,710,617 in 1924, together with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923 
overnment Merchant Marine, Ltd. 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1924. 


Total Interest Post Total 
Fiscal years. | Customs Excise War tax revenue on office revenue 
taxes. taxes. revenue,1 from invest- | and money receipts.3 
taxation.2 ments. orders. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

8,578,380} 3,002,588 - | 11,700,681 174,073 525,692] 13,687,928 
8,272,880 2,710,028 = 11,112,573 824, 424 535,315] 14,379,175 
9,334,213) 3,619,623 = | 13,087,882 383, 956 573,566] 15,512,226 
11,841, 105 4,295,945 - 16,320,369 554, 384 612,631] 19,335,561 
12, 787,982 4,735, 652 = 17, 715, 552 488, 042 692,375) 20,714,814 
12,954,164] 4.460, 682 - |] 17,616,555 396, 404 833,657) °0,813,469 
14, 325, 193 5,594, 904 a 20, 129, 185 610, 863 1, 139, 973 24,205,093 
15,351,012 5, 069, 687 = 20, 664, 879 840, 887 TP lb5 e832 24,648, 715 
12,823,838] 5,563,487 - | 18,614,415 798,906} 1,102,540 22, 587,587 
12,546, 988 4,941,898 = 17, 697, 925 717, 684 1,114, 946 22,059,274 
12,782,824] 4, 858,672 - | 17,841,938 791,758} 1,207,796 22,375,011 
12,900, 659 5,390, 763 = 18,476, 613 592,500 1,172,418 22,517,382 
14,071, 343 4, 232,428 = 18,479,577 834, 793 1,252,498 23,307,407 
18, 406, 092 5, 343, 022 = 23,942,139 751, 513 1,352,110 29,635, 298 
21,581,570! 5,884,860 - | 27,549,047 914,009]  1,587.888 33 383,456 
LES3 Bare see eee 23,009,582] 6 260.117 -— | 29,269,699} 1,001,193 1,800,391} 35,794,650 
Ltt Sete, see 20,023,890} 5,459, 309 - | 25,483,199 986,698] 1,755,674 31, 861,962 
tee a cca ne Bene 18, 935,428 6,449,101 = 25, 384,529 1,997,035 1, 841,372 32,797,001 
LBSO Ree sea oe 19, 362,308 5, 852, 905 = 25,226,456 2,299,079 1,901, 690 33, 177.040 
LSB 75s eect. eae 22,373, 951 6,308, 201 = 28, 687, 002 990,887 2,020, 624 35, 754, 993 
ey Sooeace mene 22,091,682} 6,071,487 lens lain 41S 932,025] 2,379,249 35, 908, 464 
TS SO is oa a ieee 23,699, 413 6, 886, 739 = 30, 613,523 1,305,392 2,220,504 38, 782,870 
1890 Tien eee || 28, 918546 7,618,118 =| seo DSaeO7e 1,082,271] 2,357,389 39,879,925 
LCS rages 23,305,218] 6,914,850 - | 30,314,151 1,077,228] 2,515,823 38.579, 311 
ESO ZT ere nme eae 20,361,382] 7,945,098 — | 28,446,157] 1.086, 420 2,652,746] 36,921,872 
1903 Cre eee 20,910,662] 8,367,364 — | 29,321,367] 1,150, 167 2,773,508] 38,168,609 
1804 soto tate Bay 19, 119.030 8,381, 089 = 27,579, 203 1,217,809 2,809,341 36, 374, 693 
1895 fsecace a 17, 585, 741 7,805, 733 = 25,446, 199 1,336, 047 2,792,790 33, 978, 129 
1 SOG Fue ea ee 19, 766, 741 7,926,006 — | 27,759,285; 1,370,001] 2 964014 36,618, 591 
SOT ate cacep ae 19,386,278! 9,170,379 - | 28,648.626} 1,443,004 3,202,938} 37,829,778 
L808 eee hae ee 21,622,789} 7,871,563 — | 29,576,456} 1,513,455 33527,810) 40,555, 238 
1890S aan we..| 25,150, 745 9, 641,227 = 34, 958, 069 1,590, 448 3,198,778] 46,741,249 
LQ0O RE Soe By. 28,219,458] 9,868,075 — | 38,242,223! 1,683,051 3,205,535] 51,029,994 
TOOL te Sie. eta tes 28, 293,930] 10,318, 266 — | 38,743,550] 1, 784, 834 3,441,505) 52,514,701 
1D UD ieee Oe. 31,916, 394 11, 197, 134 = 43, 389,112 1,892, 224 3,918,416 58, 050, 790 
1903; yee een ee 36, 738,033} 12,013,779 — | 49,015,506} 2,020,953 4,397,833] 66.037, 069 
LOGE pegs ass et 40,461,591 12, 958, 708 = 53,661,319 2, 236, 256 4, 652,325 70, 669, 817 
1900) Han. eee 41,437,569] 12,586,475 —| 54,020,124) 2,105,031 5,125,373] 71,182,773 
LO0G IME eee 46,053,377] 14,010,220 — | 60,074,818} 2,140,312 5,933,343] 80,139,360 
1 D074 web 39,717,079 11,805,413 = 51, 565, 586 1, 235, 746 5,061, 728 67,969,328 
LOOSE eehieeeeee 57,200,276] 15,782, 152 — | 73,325,963] 1,925,569] 7, 107,887] 96,054,506 
TOOG Si, Wee 47,088,444 14, 937, 768 - 62,353,093 2,256, 643 7,401, 624 85,093, 404 
LOT OV te een 59, 767, 681 15)253, 353 - 75,409, 487 2,807,465 7,958,548 101,508, 711 
LOL eee cee 71,838, 089 16, 869, 837 = 89, 835, 232 1,668, 773 9,146,952 117, 780, 409 
LOL eee 85,051,872} 19,261, 662 ~ | 165,847,804) 1,281,317 10,492,394] 136, 108,217 
1013 Petar 111,764,699] 21,447,445 — | 135,002,358} 1,430,511 12,051,729} 168, 689, 964 
Lola enor 104, 691, 238 21,452,037 — | 127,478, 067 1,964,541 12,954, 530 163, 174,395 
TONG toate Nena 75,941,220} 21,479,731 98,057) 97,813,498 2,980,247] 13,046, 665 133, 073, 482 
LOUGH As eames 98, 649, 409 22,428, 492 3,620, 782 124, 666, 969 3, 358, 210 18, 858, 690 172, 147, 888 
OUT Ae Se ate ae 134, 043, 842 24,412,348 16,302, 238 174, 845,353 3,094,012 20,902, 384 232,701, 294 
LOLS Sanat eee 144, 172, 630 27,168, 445 25,379, 901 196, 929, 942 4,466,724] 21,345,394 260,778, 953 
ONO eet ene 147, 169, 188 30, 342,034 56,177, 508 235, 715,399 7,421,002 21,603, 542 312, 946, 747 
MUL serie wet or 168, 796,823] 42, 698,083} 82,079,801 293, 706, 840 17,086, 981 24,471,709} 349, 746, 335 
1921 ae eet 163, 266, 804 37, 118, 367 168, 385, 327 369, 010, 605 24,815, 246 26, 706, 198/434, 386, 5375 
py Ree, ae Meas an 105, 686,645] 36,755,207 177,484,161] 320,320,945 21,961,513} 26,402, 299/381, 952, 3875 
O23; thea et tee! 118,056, 469 35, 761, 997 181, 634, 875 335, 654, 799 16,465, 303 29,016,771] 394,614, 9005 
1924), cae 121,500,799! 38,181,747 182, 036,261! 342,044,569 11,916,479] 28,865,374 396, 837, 6825 


1 For detailed statement see Table 7. 

2 Includes Chinese revenues and other small amounts in earlier years. 

3 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 

¢ Nine months. . 

° Exclusive of special receipts of $1,905, 648 in 1921, $319, 184 in 1922, $8, 479,310 in 1923 and $9, 745,158 in 
1924. See note 2, to Table 2 of this section, 


6.—Population, per capita Taxati 
Consolidated Fund Accoun 


Per 
Capita 
Rey- 
enue 
from 
Tax- 
ation. 


Years.| Popula- 
tion. 
No. 

1868...| 3,372,000 
1869...| 3,413,000 
1870...| 3,454,000 
1871*..| 3,485, 761 
1871...| 3,518,000 
1872...| 3,611,000 
1873...] 3,668,000 
1874...| 3,825,000 
1875...| 3,887,000 
1876...| 3,949,000 
1877...| 4,013,000 
1878...| 4,079,000 
1879...| 4,146,000 
1880...) 4,215,000 
1881*..| 4,324,810 
1881...} 4,337,000 
1882...} 4,384,000 
1883...| 4,433,000 
1884...| 4,485,000 
1885...] 4,539,000 
1886...) 4,589, 000 
1887...| 4,638,000 
1888...; 4,688,000 
1889...| 4,740,000 
1890...| 4,793,000 
1891*..| 4,833,239 
1891...| 4,844,000 
1892...| 4,889,000 
1893... 4,936,000 
1894...} 4,984,000 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are 
April6, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and 1921. 
at the close of each fiscal year; June 30 from 18 
920, and also for 1922 to 1924, the popu 


censal years 1912 to 1 
s ended March 31. 


period of 1907 is for the nine month 


Wins. 


Inallot 


Popula- 
tion. 


Per 


Capita | Capita 


Rev- 
enue 
from 
Tax- 
ation. 


PER CAPITA REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


a ee eee 


Per 


Total 
Rev- 


Per 
Capita 
Eix- 
pend- 
iture 
on Con- 
soli- 
dated 
Fund 
Ac- 
count. 
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on, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on 
t and Total Disbursements, 1868-1924. 


No. 


5,034,000 
5,086,000 
5, 142,000 


5,199,000 
5,259,000 
5,322,000 
5,371,315 
5,403,000 


5, 532,000 
5,673,000 
5,825,000 
5,992,000 
6,171,000 


6,302,000 
6,491,000 
6, 695,000 
6, 917, 000 
7,206, 643 


7,365,205 
7,527, 208 
7,692,832 
7,862,078 
8,035, 584 


8,180, 160 
8,328, 382 
8,478, 546 
8,631,475 
8,788,483 
8, 940, 150 
9,082,840 
9, 226,740 


those of the Census, April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
her cases down to 1910 the population is estimated 
68 to 1906, and March 31 from 1907 to 1910. For 
lation is estimated as at June 1. 


the inter- 
The fiscal 


744 


In Tables 
for the fiscal 


3.—War Tax Revenue. 
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ae aT aR arcane eC EN 


year 1924 and previous years : 
1915 to 1924, in Table 8 by items for the last si 
of the Customs and Excise Dept. by provine 
10 by Income and Business Profits War Ta 


7, 8, 9 and 10 are given statistics of revenue collected by war taxes 
in Table 7 by sources for the years 
x fiscal years, in Table 9 by collections 
es for the last fiscal year and in Table 
xes for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924. 


7.—War Tax Revenue durin g the fiscal years ended March 31, 1915-1924. 


> 


Trust 
and Loan | Insurance} Business Income 
Years. Banks. Com- om- Profits. Tax. 
panies. panies. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OL. eee eter 5 - = = = & 
LOIGi Rui he see eee 1,300,447) 324,250) 459,247 - - 
LUD arenas ke Me aie «Fs 1,114,023] 202,415} 419,699 12,506,517 ~ 
LOLS rnhards Stace tan 1,115,758] 269,129] 496,540 21,271,084 - 
LOT tc ceteas ani eed 1,099,764] 323,340] 546,114 32,970,062] 9,349,720 
1920. A.ceee ok en 1,170, 223 274, 216 638,731] 44,145,184 20,263, 740 
IE PORN 6 okey Aceh ie. ak 1,257,534] 293,802] 807,667 40,841,401] 46,381,824 
1022s, saslece sowie ene 1,293,697}  283,994| 749,959 22,815,667 78,684,355 
1928 Fea een 1,244,437 312,392| 852,398 13,031,462] 59,711,538 
1D oe aseeae eee oes 1,236,957] 308,632] 857,587 4,752,681} 54,204,028 
Totaly... 25.5 10,832, 840| 2,592,170] 5,827,872 192,334,058] 268,595, 205 


1 Amounts paid in to Receiver-General. 


8.—Summary of War Tax Reven 
Excise during the 


ue collected by the 
fiscal years ended Ma 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Customs 
and Excise 
Depart- 
ment. 


$ 


98,057 
1,536, 838 
2,059, 584 
2,227,390 

11,888,508 
15,587, 707 
78, 803,099 
73,656,489 
106,482,718 
120, 676,376 


413,016, 766 


Revenue. 
$ 


98,057 
3,620, 782 
16,302, 238 
25,379,901 
56,177,508 
82,079,801 
168,385,327 
177,484,161 
181,634,875 
182,036, 261 


893,198,911 


Department of Customs and 
rch 31, 1919-1924. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 
$ $ 
1,151,648] 1,169,709 
1,534,591 2,781,112 
3,784,256) 6,537,810 
126, 443 182,016 
Joweliy ycwsite cue ay th 412, 337 748,329 

Cd memnceinct pe cea ae eee 2,814,808 287,074 
Musical rolls, records, films, 

CANSREA oon teers aes 596,219} 1,276,036 
ransportations.s.0. a 1,475,416} 2,170,702 
Embossed cheques.......... - 438, 507 
Embossed cheques (De- 

Dantinentall) sss eee = cS 

ales, domestic............. = 
Other domestic war tax 

TOVENUG tense e eee = = 

Domestic, Total........ 11,885,718) 15,591,295 
Importations— 
EN) Waar soAan ome chon = 
HIXCISG 7a eens een eat: = = 
Total Excise Taxes,..... 11,895,718} 15,591,295 


1921. 


—————— 


$ 


179,080 
5,877,503 
2,788,950 
6,492,313 
1,319,955 

250, 240 


72,696 
4,942,882 
3,687,599 


1,044,176 
4/329 


807, 227 
2,633,306 
1,145,446 

27,909, 902 

133,442 

59, 289, 046 


_—_—__ 


10,218,161 
9,839, 608 


78,820, 4841 


1922. 


119,118 
2,143,105 
2,694,114 

59,964 

350, 524 

231,071 


122,974 
1,246’ 523 
708.544 
108,147 
12,975 

2, 534" 170 
840,279 
44,820, 162 


55,991,670 


16,698,589 
1,212,355 


1 Lecorefuds otSiai.euly (ties Xe SS 


1923. 
$ 


68, 420 
5,018,449 
2,676,847 
1,362,597 

442,271 
206, 627 
289,524 
159,370 
2,612,463 


372,235 
2,234,091 
161,601 


355,141 
62,685,020 


78, 645,156 


28,576,735 
768, 002 


1924. 


$ 


58,020 
8,175,301 
2,602,109 
2,689, 400 

176,564 
176,760 
357,495 
151,580 
4,234,539 


162,282 
2, 400, 431 
305, 445 


352,120 
71,834, 937 


93, 676, 983 


29,155,141 
836, 723 


73, 902,614) 107,989,893] 123, 668,847 
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9.—War Tax Revenue collected by the Customs and Excise Department, by 
Provinces, during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Provinces. Licenses. Stamps. Matches. | Automo- Sales. Confec- 
biles. tionery. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 291 26,953 - - 66,132 123 
INOVA OCOUA aad em te ote 2,417 229,164 - 1,107} 1,186,491 20, 261 
New Brunswick............. 1,998 195,479 - 39,818 1,089,489 11,546 
NCD EC Toh ie pickets ate ieassteras 15,966 2,207,503 1,728,975 144,337) 23,347,243 23, 268 
ON EATTO Sticke ystets rene oles sieve 26, 281 8,354,419 873,134 2,245,946| 36,837,768 90,185 
AVEETICODA nemo eetebsas-:tee 3,005 722,284 - 50,453] 3,393,628 18, 418 
Saskatchewan............... 1,098 434,355 - 96,127 963,015 518 
PMD ORCA te oe eels ict eineis esicne 2,185 435,240 - 58,111 1,478, 486 3,672 
British Columbia........... 4,719 567,321 - 53,478 3,462,452 8,573 
VOIUSO AR GME ROC e Oe eR nsaO ae 60 2,583 - 23 1, 233 - 
Totals) 2s es 58,920] 8,175,301; 2,602,109) 2,689,400) 71,834,937 176,564 
re et tee Leseeete). ee Aer ee fe 2 eae 
Provinces. Playing Cigars. Wines. Ale, Beer | Beverages. | Transpor- 
Cards. and Porter. tation. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... - - - - 681 - 
BN OVA COULD feo ortpare voi ove avers - 142 - 7,985 2,219 19,314 
New Brunswick............. - 669 - 36,650 4,476 80, 231 
USDOCA Perec tctiote conte 62, 712 231,880 969| 3,166,547 23,564| 1,855,884 
ONtATIO sane ae dass ee 114,048 114, 226 149, 109 446,676 107,333 437,801 
IMAL DODAA Gena eh amionectarac 7s - 82 705 192,511 5,559 8,752 
Saskatchewan............... - - - 24,985 Dell, 93 
AQ er Gait cnclaas sale See tate eles - 1,144 - 131, 211 11,957 6, 207 
British Columbia........... = 9,352 797 227,974 4, a8 42,144 
OD eae eee - - - - 
Mota ce ciactecters csc 176, 760 357,495 151,580} 4,234,539 162,282} 2,400,431 
oe US A a eI) EI Ee a al el Ee 
Embossed 
Cheques Domestic Importations, 
Provinces. and Total. Total. 
Receipts. Sales. Excise. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Md ward Island s..0%.csestacdenee ce 56 94, 236 34, 643 477 129,356 
ENO VA DCOULM Ar Nee tdac atacand see ations one 847 1,469,947 573, 274 18,681 2,061,902 
New. Drtins wicks .a-ceeniteleitiiton sOaase ms 10,425 1,429,781 664,832 15,087} 2,109,700 
(GINA Oe BoaercenOEe bn atee BERGE reno care 113,139} 32,921,987 8,022,180 179,691) 41,123,858 
ODE ATVs ope tare ta rocos ate ates, ores oe web Slates ahascistevolanke 116,067) 44,912,992] 14,140,186 506,333} 59,559,511 
MEATITEODE ea ca eisai ans Aciole cob Sete sisiees etna 47,016 4,442,413 1,856, 720 25,524 6,324,657 
ASAT CHEW acetoacetate narra. s 4,590 1,526,898 528,017 8,969 2,063,884 
PANDO IMialat eae eie « olsrotarers leltvete ie. ocsiet sfoeiessralotes > 2,758) 2,130,971 595,568 12,261] 2,738,800 
PBrIGASH CO OlUIM DIA saat cee era eisiet « veusie <i 10,547; 4,391,731) 2,716,984 69,489] 7,178,204 
RVAULLCOTES Saran oe ke a ceie eae ete ees sie eesden - 3,907 20,428 211 24,546 
Mot alias seach cata cans tet 305,445) 93,324,863) 29,152,832 836,723] 123,314, 418 
British Post Office Parcels..............- - - 2,309 - 2,309 
Embossed Cheques (Departmental)...... - - - - 352, 120 
Grand /Potalscrccaceencscessiee: - — | 29,155,141 — | 123, 668,847 
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10.—Statement showing Amounts collected under the 
Business Profits War Tax Act, by Provinces, 


1923 and 1924. 


FINANCE 


ee Ee eee 


Income War Tax Act and the 
for the fiscal years ended March 31, 


1923. 1924, 
Provinces. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. Tax. War Tax. 
5 $ $ $ ; $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 88,906 - 88,906 52,544 - 52,544 
Nova Scotia 1,603,695 154,101 1,757,796 1,074,705 72,672 1,147,377 
ew Brunswick.. 1,044,080 127,144 1,171,224 679,185 133,027 812,212 
Quebec........ 21,862,760 8,579,035) 25,441,795} 19,566,412 1,464,644) 21,031,056 
Ontario...... 25,435, 613 6,144,924) 31,580,537) 24,666,094 2,122,819] 26,788,913 
Manitoba...... 4,348,513 913,597 5, 262,110 3,878, 239 380,087 4,258,326 
Saskatchewan. 1,527,606 219,563 1, 747,169 1,125,926 89, 068 1,214, 994 
Albertans.cyeenckeake ee 1,577,391 594, 757 2,172,148 1,395,847 144,830 1,540,677 
British Columbia 3,641,301 1,151,297 4,792,598 3,646, 964 195, 108 3,842,072 
Yukon sien. Upto ee 39,935 = 39,935 52,848 - 52,848 
Interested nes eee oe! - 147,044 147,044 - 150,426 150,426 
Gross Total........ 61,169,800} 13,031,462) 74,201,262 56,138, 764 4,752,681} 60,891,445 
Less Refunds........ 1,458, 262 - 1,458, 262 1,934, 736 - 1, 934, 736 
Net Total.......... 59,711,538! 13,031,462! 72, 743,000! 54,204,028 4,752,681! 58,956,709 


4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard weights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the statutes which dealt with 
the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, 
patent medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs. The Department also established the food standards, which were put into 
- force by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council, dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of 
Food, Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine and 
Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, as from September 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of 
Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated, under one Minister, as the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise (11-12 George V, c. 26). For the year ended 
March 31, 1924, the total inland revenue of the Dominion amounted to $162,284,885, 
as compared with $144,249,547 in 1923, 

Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing on July 1, 1924: 


Spirits— “Lobacco; peril b. a eet ee ee $0.20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal.. $9.00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. 
When made from malted barley....., 9.02 perthotsand:.\) 20 a hi ae ee eee 6.00 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 

other sweetened matter free of customs thousands. Apa. eer ek ee Se 
ditty, jper Drool pa) ee ae eee nn 9.03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

Malti perlbmawea.. BEC Re Ri 7 ee 0.03 Standard b.lgs as toe ne eae en 0.40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, perlb... 0.05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 
alt liquor, when made in whole or part dard 1 be, BON¢. 2-4 Rie rk ak ee 0.60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, perlb................ 0.20 
Cal. Mio OS Ae et. eee Ser Ns Ala ees 0.15 Snuil, per: bacco e 0.20 

Cigars per Mitrsa nen ae ee ee 3.00 


Cigars, when put up in packages of less than 
10each) per Mia oe Cee ee 4.00 
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When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and 
pharmaceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Inland 
Revenue Act and regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are 
collected; when made from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from 
malted barley, $2.42 per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other 
sweetened matter free of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists licensed 
by the Minister of Customs and Excise to prepare prescriptions for medicines 
and pharmaceutical preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of 
spirits testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof on payment of the above lower manu- 
facturers’ rates of duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when 
spirits testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof are delivered in limited quantities 
to universities, scientific or research laboratories or hospitals for medicinal purposes 
only. 

In Table 11 are set out the various sources of inland revenue for the years 
1919 to 1924, the last fiscal year showing an increase over the previous year of 
$18,035,338, due to the increased amount collected in 1924 as war taxes. The 
increase in this item over 1923 was $15,678,954. Tables 12 and 13 show statistics 
of excise licenses issued in the fiscal years 1919 to 1924 and of distillation during 
the last five fiscal years. 


11.— Excise and other Inland Revenues for the fiscal years 1919-1924. 


Sources of Revenue. 1919.” 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

6,007 1,955 100 100 100 
1,629,254 | 1,293,655 | 1,095,170 622,035 608, 685 
; 5 2,101,939 2,468,476.} 2,628,995 2,549,601 3,280,057 
MMaleliguorscn sistent een: 19,082 76,502 84,301 61,531 60,331 93,072 
Manufactures in bond........ 118,856 124,171 76,508 16,525 18,225 18,725 

Methylated spirits.......... 322,583 508,406 405,457 - - - 

DGIZUTOR Aan stan seein eter 42,021 213,167 174,523 = = - 
SPITS be eee tec de 6,964,415 | 8,950,241 | 5,757,463 | 6,224,061 | 7,985,808 9,371,063 
ERODACCON A. oe LEM 20,248,335 | 29,455,255 | 27,132,933 | 26,876,807 | 25,018,128 25,236,296 


War tax, revenue stamps,etc.| 11,964,740 | 15,744,040 | 79,346,815 | 73,902,614 |107,989,893 | 123,668,847 
Weights and measures, gas 


and law stamps........... 8,6281 7,490! 9,4231 - - - 
Other revenues.............. 70,827 112,064 165,482 6,700 10,426 8,040 
Wotalisesarge tsa 42,505,989 | 58,928,536 | 116,916,991 | 110,812,503 | 144,249,547 | 162,284,885 


‘ 


1Law Stamps only. 


12.—Number of Excise Licenses issued during the fiscal years 1919-1924. 


Description. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Wis tilloranway. dads ad: se tetas MPL orien. eae 14 12 12 10 11 14 
Brewers ang maltstorse tice. nas via cen hades cis vem lces 81 75 CER teh) 74 75 
PL OUDACCO MMANUIACEUITOLS wea ccs costars ue. aici oselsto.s tin ieee 72 87 85 81 76 73 
Cigar manufacturers..............-0.00- tee rir on nt 165 155 147 152 140 126 
EpLEOLOUIL-EOLTCrION a's aleve odae ae vicie cowie cor eee 11 13 12 14 16 16 
Manufacturers in Bond— é 
Wanepar distillerg:. cst. cacka ne. snr nies cate ioeeteiat 19 19 18 1 - - 
Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, etc........ 82 178 233 334 354 371 
MO MGEIICA USGL eee secs ae just ce heen eas ae ee 122 129 140 149 163 166 
Wood alcohol manufacturers............0:-eeeee00: 12 12 12 12 9 6 
Nia LG UCR AT OLOW OLS idecee ch ac scouts oars 2 3 3 3 3 3 
Malt products........ ald MSE sh a,ciw sa wt. oe ated ie eee - 1 1 = = F 
Still manufacturers and importers...............+: 3 6 4 14 10 16 
Acetic acid manufacturers.............0ceeeeeeeees 2 2 2 2 2 2 
OU Od IW ArEDOUSOS et tetas, cccsacn shah wee ene 135 85 49 45 49 50 
EL OLOS LO OR reels meee iit be ccd chico deine eee 5 2 a = 3 tes 
PVCU AMOS Re CME eC SAY foie vce Rts deat 5 3 1 1 1 ; 
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13.—Statistics of Distillation for the fiscal years 1920-1924. 


Schedule. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

Ihicensesissucd)an1-. see eee: No. 14 14 10 12 14 
Wsicels O1e6s., 53. etrne sn) ARM ee $ 3,500 3,250 2,500 2,750 3,375 
Grain, etc., for distillation— 

Mist tec nti BA sth ek Te oe lb. 524,832 | 1,671,298 | 4,084,925 | 4,222,031 4,847,035 

Tndianvoorna) ea et eae ee nee fe 7,044,316 | 18,111,700 33,210,842 | 12,596,833 25,969,850 

ARV ONT a ra ON Soc cee ph Ne sf 1,170,162 4,254,150 9,168,125 9,936,928 11,866,009 

Obtsip os otal toni Anh Chey ae a 8 28,700 133,980 185,260 88,310 138,044 

Wheat Stink tito eee eas ef 482,596 69,740 220,755 - 1,104,540 

ota l@nain crests ype en oe ee < 9,250,606 | 24,240,868 | 46,869,907 | 26 , 844,102 43,925,478 

MOlaSSeS'scie meee in eee “ | 34,072,251 | 54,848,675 44,996,266 | 45,009,401 38,894,109 

Proof spirits manufactured......... gal.| 2,356,329 | 4,194,691 5,050,188 | 3,828,879 4,411,896 
Duty collected ex-manufactory on 

deficiencies and assessments— 

Gallongaeth iy cteeolk weet Gk eeiee ete 388 Shalit 6,747 204 638 

AIM OUNG Acree cee Deere eae eee $ 931 8,536 16,192 1,840 5,746 
Total duty collected plus license fees. $ 4,431 15,681 18,692 4,590 9,121 
Vinegar. tas oie. i ea re eee gal.) 2,693,779 880, 9821 - - - 
A COUIC AGIC cherie ng een eee “ 147,669 46,375 - - ; - 


1¥or April, May and June only. Regulations changed July 20, and duty taken off from that date. 


Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 14 and 15 are shown 
the quantities of spirits, malt liquor and tobacco taken out of bond for con- 
sumption in the fiscal years 1919 to 1924 and the annual consumption per head of 
population of spirits, wine, beer and tobacco, together with the duties per head 
paid on these goods. Until recent years, spirits and tobacco were the most 
important sources of inland revenue. Owing to the imposition of war taxes, 
revenues derived from them have fallen from 65 p.c. of the total of inland revenue 
in 1920 to 21 p.c. of the total in 1924. This is accounted for mainly by the increase 
in the volume of war taxes collected, but to some extent also by the decrease in the 
consumption of wine and spirits. The consumption of cigars also fell from 
270,089,761 in 1920 to 183,965,151 in 1923, a decline of more than 32 p.c., but 
increased to 198,042,909 in 1924. 


14.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco taken out of Bond for 
Consumption in the fiscal years 1919-1924. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Spinits een ee eee eee ae gal.| 2,941,108 3,816,124 2,816,071 730,474 729,678 899,291 
Mall tlacion esse ee “1 26,024,117 | 36,863,867 35,509,757 | 38,404,346 36,789,195 43,717 ,823 
Maire aa eae ie el lb. | 49,184,747 69,975,631 | 82,210,351 87,561,176 | 84,922,024 105,446,169 
Tobacco, snuff and cigar- 
Otles tnt eae ene “| 24,640,853 | 30,371,961 26,708,764 | 27,879,419 | 27,826,031 28 432,465 
CICaTS trace as No. |221,087,110 270,089,761 214,262,197 |181, 255,533 183,965,151 | 198,042,909 


1Tobacco, 20,395,537 lb.; snuff, 776,770 lb.; cigarettes, 2,420,052,731 in 1924. 


15.—Consumption per head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and amount of 
Excise and Customs Duties per head, in the fiscal years 1919-1924. x 
(From the Report of the Department of Customs and Excise.) 


Items. 1919). 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 


0-391 | 0:624 | 0-857] 0-360] 0-219 0-239 
0-025 | 0-078 | 0-077 | 0-037 | 0-037 0-062 
2-948 | 4-100 | 8-954 | 4-375 | 4-028 4-790 
3-109 | 3-745 |. 3-272 | 3-434] 3-243 3°382 


0-942 | 1-586 | 2-256] 1-859] 2-00 2+229 

0-015 | 0-056 | 0-074 | 0-049 | 0-057 0-081 

sions q 0-170 | 0-243 | 0-292 | 0-308] 0-287 0-372 
2-520 | 3-541 | 3-2 

a | ee | | 
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5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 16 and 17 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other 
payments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of 
the years 1920 to 1924 (Table 16), and the totals paid from Confederation to 
date (Table 17). The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government 
were originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., 
c. 3, 8. 118), but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, 
ec. 11). Under the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives (a) a 
fixed grant according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head 
of the population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of 
the population as exceeds that number. The Province of British Columbia received 
an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.1 
An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island 
under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised 
by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act (2 Geo. V, c. 32). Other payments 
to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist of special 
grants, as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allowances in lieu 
of debt, etc. 


16.— Subsidies and other Payments of Dominion to Provincial Governments, 1920-1924. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1 iB 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince diward Island: jie aee sm ees 381,932 381,932 381, 932 381,932 381,932 
INGA OCOUAE cece fameea ete ee Bee 636, 667 636, 667 661,866 661,866 661,866 
News brunswickwinn cctameatiebes in eeeaen = 687,976 637,976 666,766 666,766 666,766 
Qucheere tia janet leosnt eset ei 1,969 , 630 1,969,630 2,256,420 2,256,420 2,256,420 
OTDAT TOO ge cits eusy teehee oy Tons Sao ore roe 2,396,379 2,396,379 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 
PLAN LOM ae eich Ce ee 1,470,991 1,470,991 1,470,991 1,466,380 1,485,118 
Saskatehewanelit th c.k beta cee balsaten 1,753,075 1,753,075 1,763,883 1,763,883 1,901,069 
PAN SCT LA ee eee cree ee Tears Ree ee ee 1,621,075 1,621,075 1,628,638 1,628,638 1,651,537 
BErbistn COLUM Macnee oo ak oon mek ent aes 623,135 623,135 738,816 738,816 738,816 

ROGAN ooo teens oes scremiee sien 11,490,860 | 11,490,860 | 12,211,924 | 12,207,313 | -12,386,136 


17.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867, to. March 31, 1924. 


gee PERO 3 ‘ Interest 
. or per hea pecia on Debt 
Provinces. Govern- of Grants.2 | Allowance.3] Total.’ 
ment. Population. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Wdward Island=. %0.0.....0e0<0- +. 2,720,000 | 4,352,818 | 3,105,505 | 2,176,160 | 12,354,483 
ING ASCO UIA assine stale ers ee alcie aleve. ae che ies 5,630,000 | 19,147,692 826,980 2,654,983 28,259,655 
IO EST UTS WIC Ks y.515 pore S.s4:50 ee emis 5,060,000 | 14,626,245 8,280,000 1,132,985 29,099,230 
DUNG ONOR Re ASHE CeCe mnR Ba CORI Oe mes 6,880,000 | 62,535,159 ie 3,922,186 | 73,337,345 - 
RD UALIO Neat sere ahs dene ato an ee eT 7,280,000 | 78,580,578 = 3,461,959 89,3822 ,537 
SHANTE OY Of: ig a as oe eee Oe bi a eee 4,835,000 | 11,417,075 | 10,378,655 | 9,534,758 | 36,160,488 
SASRALOUE WAN tree Meno ties meieeamatsen 3,296,667 8,386,683 | 10,125,000 7,702,125 29,510,475 
ETL). Sarl med eure S ENE td Lr pirons 3,256,666 | » 6,645,945 9,562,500 7,702,125 27,167,236 
STUDS CO OUI DTA.» ereshce evs selon crate 4,230,000 7,573,477 6,300,000 1,554,790 19,658, 267 

ROCA ie sees Net ote cae 43,188,333 |213, 265,672 | 48,573,640 | 39,842,071 | 344,869,716 


ee — 


1$ee Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxiii-iv. 
2Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 3A llowance in lieu of debt. 
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6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and Transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable on Mar. 31, 1914, in London being $302,842,485, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 

The great changes brought about during the eleven years from 1914 to 1924 in 
our national debt have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $2,417,783,275; (2) as having been largely incurred for war purposes, the gross 
debt is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in 
Canada, $1,895,088,856 being payable in Canada on Mar. 31, 1924; (4) the aver- 
age rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been considerably increased, 
the interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, being $416,892,576, with an annual 
interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus only 3-52 pics 
while on Mar. 31, 1923, the interest-bearing debt was $2,653,869,212, with an 
interest charge of $136,007,667, the average rate of interest paid thus being 
5-125 p.c., reduced by Mar. 31, 1924 to 5-092 p.c. Had it been possible to keep 
down the rate of interest to its pre-war level, the debt charge would be nearly 
$44,000,000 less than it is. Post-war conversions of debt to lower rates of interest 
are likely to reduce substantially our annual interest payments within the next 
few years. 

Already the refunding in the autumn of 1923 resulted in some saving upon the 
interest charge of our debt; further, as a result of the refunding operations in the 
autumn of 1924, there will be a probable saving of interect of approximately 
$2,500,000 in the fiscal year 1925-26. The interest-bearing debt, the interest 
charge upon that debt and the average rate of interest paid, as at the end of the 
last five fiscal years, are as follows: 


Interest-Bearing Average Rate 
Debt. 


Interest Charge. of Interest Paid. 


ebt 
$ $ p.c. 
Mary Silom O20 tp.e cesar 2,708,855, 138 138 , 834,782 5-134 
sg LOZ eee one heen 2,628, 342,369 134,845,309 5-130 
as ODD ee ete 2,669,967, 110 137,881,774 5-164 
ce 1s ei a PRN SP A 2,653,869, 212 136,007, 667 5-125 
sé AG 2A Reni te 2,614, 147,586 133, 198,052 5-092 


A summary account of the loans effected since 1914 is appended. 


War Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised in N ovember, 
1915, under authority of chapter 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. V, c. 23). It 
originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c..tax-exempt 10-year gold bonds, issued at 974 
and maturing December 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscriptions $25,000,000) 
and the extra money was needed, the Government increased the amount of the loan 
to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and $20,000,000 of 2-year 
5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the object of stabilizing 
exchange and of relieving the pressure on London. 
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In September, 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5, 10 and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 


The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, issued at 96, was issued in March, 1917, and was again 
over-subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the 
banks subscribed $60,000,000. In August, 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes 
were issued in New York at 98. 


Hitherto the process of raising money had been comparatively easy. The 
buoyancy of Canadian finance was illustrated by the increasing subscriptions to 
each successive loan, while the Government could, when needed, obtain additional 
funds in New York. In April, 1917, however, the United States entered the war. 
Its gigantic preparations drained enormous sums of money from the New York 
money market, and made it difficult for other countries to raise money there. Hence- 
forth Canada had in the main to depend on her own people to supply the funds 
necessary for keeping her steadily increasing forces in the field. Subsequent appeals 
for war loan subscriptions had to be made to the masses of the people, rather than 
to the comparatively few wealthy or comfortably-off investors. 


The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan), issued in November, 1917, 
illustrates the foregoing remarks. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 
were received towards an issue of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5, 10 and 20-year gold bonds, 
the Minister of Finance reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the 
amount subscribed in excess of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035, 
pe the eae totalled $398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the population 
of Canada. 


The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan), of $300,000,000 53 p.c. 5 and 
15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date November 
1, 1918, and the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated public subscriptions. 
The applications numbered 1,067,879 and totalled $660,000,000. 


_ The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and interest 
in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15-year 53 p.c. 
gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 


A 5% p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1932, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan was 
issued in New York. 


In the autumn of 19238, a second renewal loan of $200,000,000 at 5 p.c. was 
issued in Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 


Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a 
domestic issue of $50,000,000 44 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2- 
year notes, and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 
1-year treasury notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1, 2 and 3-year notes 
($8,000,000 of each) was also made in November, 1924. 


The general result of these loans has been that in 1924 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt is owing to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1923-24, the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was officially 
stated as $301,786,046, in New York as $210,932,000, while the net funded debt 
payable in Canada amounted to no less than $1,895,088,856. The largest creditors 
of the Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself, and, as a consequence, 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Detailed statistics of the national debt-as on Mar. 31, 1924, 
are given in Table 21. 
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18.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, March 31, 1918-1924. 
Description. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total debt..... 1,863,335,899|2,676,635,725|3,041,529,587|2,902,482,117|2,902,347,137|2,888,827,237|2,819,610,470 
Totalassets....| 671,451,836|/1,102,104,692] 792,660,963!) 561,603,1331| 480,211,3351| 435,050,3681] 401,827,195! 
Net debt. .|1,191,884,063/1,574,531,033|2,248,868,624|2,340,878,984|2,422,135,802|2,453,776,869|2,417,783,279 

Interestondebt| 47,845,585} 77,431,432) 107,527,089] 139,551,520] 135,247,849] 137,892,735] 136,237,872 
Interest on in- 

vestments.... 4,466,724 7,421,002} 17,086,981] 24,815,246} 21,961,513) 16,465,303) 11,916,479 


1Active assets only. 


19.— Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, March 31, 1921-1924. . 


Items. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 

$ $ $ $ 
Cash'onhandsandumpanlisea sels. den aoe einer 50,177,300] 23,899,777) 4,256,042} 43,612,756 
Specie reserves ee ees ee ee ee ee ee 83,959,873] 85,710,325) 130,150,335] 103,427,038 
Advances to banks, provinces, ete...s..22...-<s-+0cs.- 138,705,097} 103,591,694) 75,438,038] 92,418,747 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Covornients at a 187,408,305) 162,766,689} 106,540,470} 40,071,243 
Advances to Soldier’ Settlement Bourdten yee 69,366,217] 78,293,234) 88,325,152] 86,728,789 
Miscellaneous current accounts..........-..e0eeeeeeee: 31,986,341} 25,949,616} 35,345,331] 35,568,622 
Mota eye he fren fees oe. cety ee ape ei eee 561, 603,133} 480,211,335] 435,050,368] 401,827,195 

20.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, March 31, 1921-1924. 

Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 

Funded debt payable in $ $ $ > § 
i Won\oly Ween SPN a Ane... Senet ek Ne Oe 310,334,9961|  307,641,6591|  304,770,796!} 301,786,046! 
Ganddaccemen aot ater eee cee ee 1,988,494,3571| 2,002,215,6012] 1,937,031,9541) 1,895,088,8561 
Ney: Wiorkon Bawa aa re bee ee an a 135,874,000 110,934,000 210,933,000 210,932,000 
Dominion) N otesseee Mee ence 277,882,885 241,461,426 242,657,765 216,625,004 
Sa vVangsibaniksy snes heer te enh ae eens 39,160,808} | 34, 666, 834 31,791,106 34,211,540 
Wemporary.ldanss-eeie aer tent eae eee 90,835,000] 144,535,000 95,432,000 91,520,000 
Bank Note circulation redemption fund........ 6,311,498 6,533,999 6,454,150 6,225,878 
PUrUustiundet.nc ees madmen oe eee ie ole 17,642,642 18,647,974 19,621,238 19,327,244 
EProvance Accounts e4ee eee eee en ere 9,624,153 9,624,153 9,624,158 9,624,153 
Miscellaneous tae te ster seo eat eee eat 26,321,783 26,086,491 80,511,075 34,269,749 
Motal hs. LAR e el Rae Ie iste 2, 902,482,117) 2, 902,347,137) 2,888,827, 237) 2,819, 610,470 


1Less Sinking Funds. 


21.—Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, togethes with Tem- 
porary Loans, as at March 31, 1924. 


Interest 
Description. Amount. payable Date of Maturity. 
thereon. 
PAYABLE In LONDON. $ $ 
4% per cent loan of 1920-25............. 24 333,333 1,095,000} May 1, 1925 (on or after May 1, 1920, 
on giving 3 months’ notice). 
4 oe ste LO40=60k samen nae eo 93,926,667) 3,757,067) October 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. Wy 
: 1940, on giving 3 months’ notice). 
34 sf SS US Gay eae Soe eee 23,467,206 821,352 On giving 6 months’ notice, or June 1, 
1 
33 of “  C.P. Ry. land grant.}| 15,056,007 526,960) July 1, 1988. 
35 se SAT V1980= 0 rae eee 137,058,841} 4,797,059] July 1, 1950 (on or after July i, 1930, 
on giving 6 months’ notice). 
3 Y Site LOSS REWER olan abeneeier 8,071,230 242,137) July 1, 1938. 
3 es ser DP RLSOD: seer Acme emene 18,250,000 547,500] July 1, 1938. 
3 oe SEP BOLL SNe i Base Oeeere 10,950,000 328,500! July 1, 1938. 
24 ss ss USO Zeyeieesteeae eric 4,888,186 122,205} October 1, 1947. 
, Gross Total... i... 336,001,470) 12,237,780 
Less Sinking Funds.............00.-+- 34,215 424 - 


Net: Total n.c vcctor ee 


301,786, 046 


= 
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21._Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 
porary Loans, as at March 31, 1924—-concluded. 


Interest 
Description. Amount. payable 
thereon. 
PAYABLE IN New YORK. $ $ 
5 per cent Bond Loan, 1915-1985....... 874,000 43,700 
5 Public. Service Joan, 1916... 58,000 - 
5 f 1916...] 25,000,000 1,250,000 
5 ee Ks ss 1916...| 25,000,000 1,250,000. 
5 o Bond Doan; 1922-52...050..2. 100,000,000 5,000,000 
Lit Tae 1919-1929....... 60,000,000] 3,300,000 
40 CE baaese ak A penis epee 210,932,000 | 10,843,700 
PAYABLE IN CANADA. 
Province of New Brunswick, 6 per cent 

HeOuM ICDONLUTES a saccasonie ante oes 600 - 
Province of Canada, 5 per cent Loan 

Debentures ace ih aos de cite concnn es 400 - 
Dominion Stock, issue A, 6 per cent _ 8,000 480 

s 13s 2,200 77 
S Ge Bird ares 40,200 1,407 
= S Croke s 48 667 1,703 
F < Hi Seaeegan ese 60,800 2,128 
Debenture Stock, 5 per cent L919 a. 1,000 - 
5 per cent 1922 
School Lands..... 25,108,000 1,255,400 
fe 4 per cent 1921..... 200 - 
War Savings Certificates.............. 39,021 - 
Dominion of Canada Savings Certifi- ! 

CATS te eee aly oe nae 1,607,812 88,430 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps....... 629,715 - 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915- 

£925, Sper Cents eeeeas at ba < che ees 42,014,500 2,100,725 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1916- 

MOST DOL GOD Ugete ee e ccce teens 52,931,600 2,646,580 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1917- 

LOST. ODOR CON be witned ote teen hie eee 90,166,900 4,508,345 
Victory Loan 1917, 53 per cent, due 1922 588 ,300 - 
Victory Loan 1917, 53 per cent, due 1927] 63,437,250 3,489,048 
Victory Loan 1917, 53 per cent, due 1937| 236,298,850} 12,996,437 
Victory Loan 1918, 53 per cent, due 1923 3,013, 650 - 
Victory Loan 1918, 54 per cent, due 1933} 446,663,800} 24,566,509 
Victory Loan 1919, 54 per cent, due 1924} 107,955,650 5,937,561 
Victory Loan 1919, 54 per cent, due 1934} 511,910,650} 28,155,086 
Renewal Loan 1922, 53 per cent, due 

UID PA Alara cae 4s iy MER ee Tee Seo ete 29,068,400 1,598,762 
Ey Loan 1922, 53 per cent, due 

eee, pee ack rey paee ae eee aa ae 85,395,750 4,696,766 
Refunding Loan 1923, 5 per cent, due 

IGP NS ES Ate tree ge A OAS Vannes 53,000,000 2,650,000 
Refunding Loan 1953; 5 per cent, due 

sR RIORt Bowes Cee ee Eee mee 147,000,000 7,350,000 

Gross Total.................. 1,897,043,956!| 102,045, 444 
Wesspomnleing- Huns tt. .ons eset ces 1,955,1001 - 
INCU Otal ec conte cacao 1,895,088,856 - 
TEMPORARY LOANS. 
Loan of 1917-19, New York, 5 per 

COST Hs baPicge Mor acne e metre eT are cea eer eee 5,000 - 

Treasury Bills, Canada, 5} per cent.... 4,680,000 = 

- Treasury Bills, Canada, 5} percent.,..} 41,060,000 - 
Treasury Bills, Canada, 53 percent....| 19,325,000 = 
Tieasury Bills, Canada, 53 percent....| 26,250,000 = 
fT bee ae ee ea eo 91,320,000 - 
Debenture Stock, 5 per cent........... 200,000 - 
ota ase renner ae 91,520,000 - 


Date of Maturity. 


August 1, 1935. 

April 1, 1921 (overdue). 
April 1, 1926. 

April 1, 1931. 

May 1, 1952. 

August 1, 1929. . 


Overdue. 


“ 


Various dates. 


July 1, 1925. 
Oct. 1, 1919 (overdue). 


June 1, 1919 (overdue). 
Overdue. 


Various dates. 
Overdue. 


Dec. 1, 1925. 
Oct. 1, 1931. 


March 1, 1937. 

Dec. 1, 1922 (overdue). 
Dee. 1, 1927. 

Dee. 1, 1937. 

Nov. 1, 1923 (overdue). 
Nov. 1, 1933. 

Nov. 1, 1924. 

Nov. 1, 1934. 


Noy. 1, 1927. 
Nov. 1, 1932. 
Oct. 15, 1928. 
Oct. 15, 1943, 


August 1, 1919. 
April 2, 1924. 
April 16, 1924. 
May 2, 1924. 
May 15, 1924. 


Pavalie on demand. 


includes $52,041, made up as follows: 


Provincial Notes, Nova Scotia, $39,199; 


unpaid warrants, 


P.E.1., $549; compensation to seigneurs, $12,140; compensation to townships, $153. 
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In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the 
railways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. The outstanding 
securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on March 31, 1924, 
to $367,786,714, of which $58,157,952 was held by the Minister of Finance. The 
amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway Acquisition 
Guarantees), was at the same date $216,207,142. 


The list of securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government was at 
March 31, 1924, as follows: 


Amount 
Items. Principal joutstanding 
Amount. jat March31, 
1924. 
$ $ 
Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 per cent deb. stock, due 1953............-... 9,359,997] 9,359,997 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 33 per cent deb. stock, due 1958............... 7,896,590] 7,896,588 
Canadian Northern Ont. Ry. Co., 34 per cent deb. stock, due 1961-2.0...... 35,770,000} 35,770,000 
Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 33 per cent deb. stock, due 1960.......... 3,150,000} 3,149,999 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 per cent bonds, due 1962................... 68,040,000} 68,040,000 
Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 34 per cent deb. stock, due 1962.......... 3,570,000} 3,569,997 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 per cent bonds, due 1934..................... 45,000,000} 35,773,333 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 per cent bonds, due 1962..............-.---. 15, 940, 800 15, 940, 800 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 per cent bonds due 1040 7.5.0 eee cme 25,000,000} 24,793,000 
Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 7 per cent bonds, due NOLO: Statorery cc Ane wee eee eye 25,000,000] 24, 743, 000 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 53 per cent notes, due 1924..............-.-.-5. 6,000,000} 6,000,000 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 64 per cent bonds; duaO4G. sana seeeetenGr tices 25,000,000} 25,000,000 
Grand Trunk Ry. Co-,6 percent bonds, due 1936s0..24052e. ey oes ee 25,000,000} 25,000,000 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 5 per cent notes, due 1925..............-...+... 11,000,000} 11,000,000 — 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 5 per cent serial equipment bonds, 1923-38.....] 22,500,000] 21,750,000 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 5 per cent bonds, due 1954...........-.-..----. 50,000,000} 50,000,000 
Pol ekeI e eieeactesn Sai temednits Ae ee Uny PRei yey aNbea oN se afl acta a 378, 227, 387/367, 786, 714} 
Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 per cent guaranteed stock.........-:s0seee0eececceecce.... 60,833,333} 60, 833, 333 
Grand Trunk 5 par cent perpetual debenture stock..................0.0-.. 20,782,492| 20,782,492 
Great Western 5 per cent perpetual debenture stock...................... 13,202,823) 1352529829 
Grand Trunk 4 per cent perpetual debenture stock................+.000---. 119,839,014) 119, 839,014 
Northern Ry. of Can., 4 per cent perpetual debenture stock................ 1,499,980 1,499, 980 
Totals, oer, Suc A aearie okey tay hate Pe a ao eee 216,207,142} 216,207, 142 


1Of the amount of $367,786,714 shown by the books of the railways to be outstanding at March 31, 


1924, $58,157,952 was held by the Minister of Finance. 


x 
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22.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867, to March 31, 1924. 
Increase or Interest 

Net |decrease of| Interest | received |Interest 

Fiscal Total Total Net debt debt pai from paid 

years. debt. assets. debt. per | during the on active per 
capita. year. debt. assets. | capita. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gy ee 93, 046, 052 17,317,410 | 75,728,642 | 22-73 - - - - 
1868..... 96, 896, 666 21,139,531 (71515100 22-47 28,493 | 4,501,568 126,420 1-33 
1869..... 112, 361, 998 36,502,679 75,859, 319 22.23 102,184 | 4,907,014 313,021 1.44 
RSTO ee 115, 993, 706 37,783, 964 78,209, 742 22.64 | 2,350,423 | 5,047,054 383, 956 1.46 
LS ek = Se 115, 492,683 37,786,165 77,706,518 22.09 | —503,225 | 5,165,304 554, 384 1.47 
TST2., es 122,400,179 40,213,107 82, 187,072 22.76 | 4,480,554 | 5,257,231 488, 042 1.45 
TSte.22. 129, 743,432 29,894,970 99, 848, 462 27.22 |17, 661,390 | 5,209, 206 396, 404 1,42 
SAR ee 141, 163,551 32,838,587 | 108,324, 964 28.32 | 8,476,502 | 5,724,436 610, 863 1.50 
1875..... 151, 663, 402 35,655,024 | 116,008,378 | 29.84 | 7,683,414 | 6,590,790 840, 887 1.70 
HS 70 is 161, 204, 688 36,653,174 | 124,551,514 31.54 | 8,543.136 | 6,400, 902 798, 906 1.62 
Ey! eee 174, 675, 835 41,440,526 | 133,235,309 33.20 | 8,683,795 | 6,797,227 717, 684 1.69 
TS (Sin oe: 174, 957, 269 34,595,199 | 140,362,070 34.41 | 7,126,761 | 7,048,884 605, 774 te7e 
1879. 179,483,871 36,493,684 | 142,990, 187 34.49 | 2,628,117 | 7,194, 734 592,500 1.74 
1880. 194,634,441 42,182,852 | 152,451,589 | 36.17 | 9,461,402 | 7,773,869 834,793 1.84 
LSSIe<..../. 199, 861,537 44,465,757 | 155,395,780 35.82 | 2,944,191 | 7,594,145 751,513 1.75 
1882 30... 203, 365, 252 51,703,601 | 153,661,654 35.05 |—1,734,129 | 7,740,804 914,009 1.76 
LESBiA. o73 202,159, 104 43,692,390 | 158,466, 714 35.75 | 4,805,063 | 7,668,552 | 1,001,193 1.73 
1884..... 242,482,416 60,320,566 | 182,161,850 40.61 |23, 695,136 | 7,700,181 986,698 te 
1 a ae 264, 703, 607 68,295,915 | 196,407,692 43.27 |14, 245,842 | 9,419,482 | 1,997,036 2.08 
1886..... 273, 164, 341 50, 005,234 | 223,159,107 48.63 |26,751,4151/10, 137,009 | 2,299,079 2.21 
1887..... 273, 187, 626 45,872,851 | 227,314, 775 49.01 | 4,155,668 | 9,682,929 990,887 2.09 
1888..... 284,513, 842 49,982,484 | 234,531,358 50.03 | 7,216,583 | 9,823,313 932,025 2.10 
1889..... 287, 722, 063 50,192,021 | 237,530,042 50.11 | 2,998,684 |10, 148,932 | 1,305,392 2.14 
HS90e SN: 286, 112,295 48,579,083 | 237,533,212 49.56 3,170 | 9,656,841 | 1,082,271 2.01 
Cte ieee 289,899, 230 52,090,199 | 237,809,031 49.09 275,819 | 9,584,187 | 1,077,228 1,98 
BOS «Site 295,333,274 54,201,840 | 241,131,434 49.32 | 3,322,403 | 9,763,978 | 1,086,420 2.00 
1893.....| 300,054,525 58,373,485 | 241,681,040 48.96 549,606 | 9,806,888 | 1,150,167 1.99 
1894. 308, 348, 023 62,164,994 | 246,183,029 50.30 | 4,501,989 |10, 212,596 | 1,217,809 2.09 
L805 a7. 318, 048, 755 64,973,828 | 253,074,927 50.27 | 6,891,898 |10,466, 294 | 1,336,047 2.08 
HSOG se a2 BID 1G Doe 67,220,104 | 258,497,433 50.82 | 5,422,506 |10,502,430 | 1,370,001 2.06 
1 coh aae aes 332,530, 131 70,991,535 | 261,538,596 50.86 | 3,041,163 |10, 645,663 | 1,443,004 2.07 
1898. 338,375, 984 74,419,585 | 263,956,399 50.77 | 2,417,803 |10,516,758 | 1,513,455 2.02 
1899. 345, 160, 903 78,887,456 | 266,273,447 50.63 | 2,317,048 |10,855,112 | 1,590,448 2.07 
19002. 3 346, 206, 980 80,713,173 | 265,493,807 49.89 | —779,640 |10,699,645 | 1,683,051 2.01 
MOOT co ates 354, 732,433 86,252,429 | 268,480,004 49.69 | 2,986,197 |10,807,955 | 1,784,834 2.00 
1902. 366, 358,477 94,529,387 | 271,829,090 49.13 | 3.349,086 |10,975,935 | 1,892,224 1.98 
HOB S4 vex. 361,344,098 99,737,109 | 261,606, 989 45.11 |—10,222,1012/11,068,139 | 2,020, 953 1.95 
19042". 364, 962,512 104,094,793 | 260,867,719 44.78 | —739,2703]11, 128,637 | 2,236,256 1.91 

OOD AEE 5 377, 678, 580 111,454,413 | 266,224, 167 44.43 | 5,356,448 |10,630,115 | 2,105,031 i 
1906..... 392, 269, 680 125,226,703 | 267, 042,977 43.27 818,810 |10,814,697 | 2,140,312 1.75 
19075.....] 379,966,826 116,294,966 | 263,671. 860 41.84 |—3,371,117 | 6,712,771 | 1,235,746 1.06 
1908..... 408,207,158 130, 246,298 | 277, 960, 860 42.82 |14,289,000 |10,973,597 | 1,925,569 1.69 
1909..... 478,535,427 154,605,148 | 323,930,279 48.38 |45,969,419 |11, 604,584 | 2,256,643 1.73 
TOLOSe.4.4 470, 663, 046 134, 394,500 | 336, 268,546 48.61 |12,338,267 |13,098,161 | 2,807,465 1.89 
11) ae 474,941,487 134,899,435 | 340,042,052 AT 18) |) 3, 773506 (12), 535,.o0.L-|| 1,668, 770 1.74 
TOE feo 508, 338, 592 168,419,131 | 339,919,461 46.15 | —122,591 |12,259,397 | 1,281,317 1.66 
1913. 483,232,555 168, 930,930 | 314,301,625 41.76 |—25,617,836 |12,605,882 | 1,430,511 1.67 
Ao eee 544, 391, 369 208,394,519 | 335,996. 850 43.68 |21.695,225 |12,898,505 | 1,964,541 1.68 
WOU 8 2 700, 473, 814 251,097,731 | 449,376,083 57.16 |113,379,233 |15, 736,743 | 2,980,247 2.00 
LOG. os 936, 987,802 321,831,631 | 615,156,171 76.55 |165,780,088 |21,421,585 | 3,358,210 Zou 
ROUT Ie. | 1, 382,003,268 502,816,970 | 879,186,298 | 107.48 |264,030,127 |35,802,567 | 3,094,012 4.36 
PONS ee 1,863,335, 899 671,451, 836 4/1,191,884,063 | 143.11 |312,697,765 |47,845,585 | 4,466, 724 5.74 
ESTO... 2,676,635, 725 |1, 102, 104, 692 4/1,574,531,033 | 185.60 |382,646,970 |77,431,432 | 7,421,002 9.13 
1920.....|3,041,529,587 | 792,660, 963 4|2,248,868,624 | 260.54 |674,837,591 |107,527,089 |17,086, 981 12.46 
1921...../2,902,482,117 | 561,608, 133 4/2,340,878,984 | 266.36 |92,010, 360 |139,551,520 |24,815, 246 15.88 
1922.....]2,902,347,137 | 480,211,335 4/2,422,135,802 | 270.93 |81,256,817 |135,247,849 |21, 961,513 15.08 
1923. 2,888, 827,237 | 435,050, 3684/2,453,776,869 | 270.16 |31,641,067 |137,892,735 |16, 465, 303 15.08 
1924. 2,819,610,470 | 401,827,195 4/2,417,783,275 | 262.04 136,237,872 |11, 916,479 14.60 


Note.—The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
1This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
2This amount included $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec, under 47 Vict., ¢. 6. 


4Active assets only. 
59 months. 
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2.—Provincial Public Finance. 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details pf these payments are given for 
recent years in Tables 16 and 17 of this section. In addition, through their reten- 
tion of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the provinces 
which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water-powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces receive 
from the Dominicn special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow 
money on the sole credit of the province. 


While the latsser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, as 
may be seen both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively, from 
Table 23. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the 
Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand 
increased services from the government, particularly along the lines of education, 
sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance 
of these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be 
raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has 
been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a con- 
siderably increased yield even within the comparatively short period of five years 
from 1918 to 1922 covered by the statement compiled by the Finance Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,! and published as Table 25. Prominent among 
the objects of increased expenditure in this same period are education, public 
buildings, public works and enterprises and charities, hospitals and corrections. 
The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head in the laisser faire eastern 
provinces is evident from Table 24, which gives the per capita ordinary revenue 
and expenditure for various provincial fiscal years from 1881 to 1923. This, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to the public 
in the western provinces are not worth what is being paid for them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as between the provinces, a fact much regretted by students 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the present 
issue an analysis is given of the provincial public accounts for the five fiscal years 


1The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1922 amounted in the aggregate to $11,081,679, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or a ten-fold increase in 18 years. The aggregate revenue 
raised by taxation of corporaticns, etc., increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $20,434,190 in 1922. 
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ended from 1918 to 1922. In it the various items of receipts and expenditures have 
been classified under appropriate headings, and a uniform terminology has been 
adopted. The result is given in Tables 25 and 26, which present summary state- 
ments of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of all the Provincial Governments 
for each of the five provincial fiscal years from 1918 to 1922. From these state- 
ments it is possible to ascertain the amounts received and expended in each year 
under the respective headings for each province, while Table 27 supplies the same 
information for the provinces collectively.! 

In the use of these tables it should be borne in mind that the fiscal years in 
the different provinces do not coincide. In Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and 
Alberta, the fiscal year ends December 31, in Nova Scotia September 30, in New 
Brunswick and Ontario October 31, in Quebec June 30, in Saskatchewan April 30 
and in British Columbia March 31. 

The total ordinary revenue of the nine provinces for their latest fiscal years 
for which final data are available, ended 1923, was $117,423,174, as compared with 
$116,156,699 in 1922, $102,030,458 in 1921, $92,653,023 in 1920, $76,844,307 in 
1919, $69,345,305 in 1918, $57,989,984 in 1917, and $50,015,795 in 1916. The total 
ordinary expenditure in 1923 was $131,2993100, as against $112,874,954 in 1922, 
$102,569,515 in 1921, $88,250,675 in 1920, $76,403,973 in 1919, $66,052,909 in 1918, 
$60,122,485 in 1917, and $53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenue of 
the provinces shows an increase of 134.7 p.c. in the short space of seven years, 
while the total ordinary expenditure shows an increase of 143 p.c. in the same period. 
The main cause of the increasing expenditure has been, of course, the rapid rise 
during the period in the prices of commodities and labour required for the public 
service, while the extension of the functions of government has also been a con- 
siderable factor. : 

Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1923 is that of 
Ontario, $34,110,213, Quebec being next with $21,634,642 and British Columbia 
third with $18,758,864. As regards total expenditure for the,same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $49,305,439, Quebec second with $20,190,276 and British 
Columbia third with $17,667,330. In 1923, British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, $34.48, while Prince Edward Island had the 
lowest, $7.44. 

Provincial Assets and Liabilities.—The asset and liability statements of 
the provinces vary so greatly in their content that until recently no attempt has 
been made to publish any collective statement. In some instances natural resources, 
such as timber, mining, agricultural and school lands unsold, are shown as assets, 
while in others no account is taken of these. In other cases, provincial government 
buildings with lands connected therewith, also roads, bridges and public improve- 
ments are considered as assets, while other provinces do not include them in their 
published statements. With a view to presenting the principal items which make 
up provincial assets and liabilities, the following co-ordinated table (Table 28) has 
been compiled, in consultation with the various provincial Audit Departments. 
Other miscellaneous assets of the provinces are briefly enumerated. Indirect 
liabilities, which are separately given, consist mainly, as shown by the footnotes, 
of guarantees of bonds and debentures. Generally speaking, both the assets and 
the liabilities of the.-provinces in which public ownership of public utilities exists, 
are proportionately larger than is the case in the other provinces. 

1A report giving details of the finances of Provincial Governments for 1921, with summary statistics 


for the years from 1916 to 1920, has recently been published. Copies may be obtained on application to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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23.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and 
Governments for their respective fiscal 


FINANCE 


Expenditures 


of the Provincial 


years ended 1869-1923. 


Brace banord Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Years. = a Bs : = 
4 s 5 H = Z i- "i So 
Receipts. Gee Receipts. wencl Receipts. toon Receipts. Epon 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1869-72 (total 4 yr.)|1, 372,064 |1,569,447 |2,360,891 |2,295,304 |1,939, 397 1,978,949 | 6,638,866] 6,072,289 
BLY Gay edie Norte ne 484,9791} 401,662!) 600,196 608, 919 568,550 540,486 | 1,795,749] 1,707,356 
LEY OL to a 403,013 442,767 686, 826 676,111 591,465 589,794 | 1,983,603 1,908,283 
DT VisTAWnE bse eetoe old 306, 597 395,277 616,350 714, 803 608,099 679,814 | 2,036,869 2,060,779 
LSTG eo See nanan 524, 144 353, 226 589,637 653,874 634,850 587,330 | 2,329,868] 2,283,025 
1877 Seer Ws re ee 326, 274 331, 632 562, 800 588, 942 618,113 650,233 | 2,397,383 2,471,553 
SUS eee ee 312, 684 334, 133 645, 294 688, 003 584, 977 640,815 | 2,018,482] 2,577,171 
ARS ANE aes et 288,062 | 313,845 | 394,205 | 503,051 | 526,685 | 616, 132 2,201,215] 2,715,549 
LS SOME eA cee eee 269,603 | 257,309 | 541,318 | 506,253 | 675,285 | 609,671 2,342,412! 2,830,023 
A To Use es Pe SG 275,380 261,276 476, 445 494,582 607,445 598,844 | 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
1882 ee Sete 233,465 257,228 537, 667 569, 119 643,710 614,236 | 3,419,371] 3,628,299 
USSSa ee Se aa ee 228,169 270,477 563, 864 541,099 822,8893) 943, 8243] 2,755,707 3,096, 943 
ASSES Sis cone 280,271 | 279,545 | 586,561 | 572,768 | 650,4664) 633,658 2,823,565] 3,124, 620 
USSh ae eae se oe 248, 222 266,318 613,026 620,700 617,570 584,473 | 2,926, 148 2,936, 734 
Lect PR Oa COAT OSE 233,978 | 304,467 | 633,145 | 656,348 | 634,574 623,593 | 2,949,562! 3,032,607 
LSS7icraive sue een 241, 736 288,052 656, 639 664, 103 665, 819 667,647 | 2,965,567| 3,288,798 
ISS StI eee aoe 254,209 | 279,939 | 712,951 | 668,400 | 664,880 | 640,806 | 2.738.768 3,365,032 
ISSO) 2G rete ctarteoe: 234,635 | 263,605 | 668,774! 713,941 | 651,031 | 637,051 3,628,544! 3,543,619 
1RQObe Re eae sat 224,882 | 305,799 | 664,938 | 710,497 | 646,079 | 651,735 3,537,407] 3,894,413 
TSO) Ely arte ets. 274,047 304,486 661,541 692,538 612,762 680,813 | 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
1892... 245, 652 259,012 769, 976 822,462 652,669 676,483 | 3,458,404 4,446,640 
TSO8 ck aeie snes 217,473 294,201 682,5675| 642,3855| 730,877 711,673 | 4,373,363] 3,907,445 
S04 TSA tment aener 282,468 280,596 888, 213 862,842 619,298%| 661,5215| 4,258,728] 4,267,946 
1895.. 277,314 310,177 835,455 831, 230 687,437 684,635 | 4,221,687] 4,189,985 
1S 969. Sr ele we 273,496 287,631 841, 160 853, 893 698, 437 701,452 | 4,327,910] 4,099, 707 
TOO Te cnd Ae cpm ateeh 272,550 310, 752 832,240 853,699 745,203 727,187 | 3,877,466] 4,892,282 
WBS: sk Pa Secee eet als 276,183 | 301,700 | 855,960 | 849,330 | 708,809 | 727,050 4,176,140} 4,415,370 
DROO T taving CAE 282,678 276,789 876,828 852,379 764,439 749,644 | 4,223,579] 4,201,023 
L900 ewer arte 282,056 308,494 11,014, 123 937,261 758, 989 794,477 | 4,451,578] 4,433,386 
LOOT cee beta ce te 309,445 | 315,326 |1,090,230 |1,088,927 |1,031,267 | 910,246 4,563, 432| 4,516,554 
L902 Rta erorken cid 324,670 324,185 |t, 140, 217 |1,087,403 826, 066 845,687 | 4,515,170] 4,490,677 
LOGS yea tte tiee haar 318, 766 327,662 |1, 243,581 |1,177,331 801,410 816,295 | 4,699,773] 4,596,061 
EQOALS Serpe nerdy leak 307, 730 356,120 |1, 194, 756 |1, 161,456 890, 653 885,457 | 4,880,687] 4,795,469 
OOS aca Saino: 313,445 334,734 |1,324,531 |1,303, 708 865, 637 874,420 | 5,039,001] 4,989,906 
LOOGH Eten ccen 258, 2357] 264,1357|1,391,629 |1,375,588 887, 202 879,066 | 5,340,167] 5,179,817 
190724 he: 350,479 346,081 |1,438, 167 |1,539, 169 969, 939 960,093 | 5,270,595] 4,767,070 
LOOSE tacts aoe 366,601 377,603 |1, 783,467 |1,624, 760 |1,086, 738 1,042,196 | 6,016,616] 4,980,919 
19093 Fae camer 375, 374 366,938 |1,632,979 |1, 653,508 |1,259, 827 |1,255, 382 6,082,187) 5,539,880 
VOLO Mater ctor 375,151 382,891 |1,592, 363 |1, 725,914 |1,324,440 |1,317,876 6,571,944! 5,627,755 
LOD edna tree 374, 798 398,490 |1,625,653 |1,790, 778 |1,347,077 |1,403, 547 7,032,745] 6,424,900 
YOUD. .Conaaeraiteaat ce 485, 5658) 527, 2208/1,870,056 |1,832,075 |1, 417, 722 1,409,049 | 8,070,109! 7,386, 680 
NOUS. cnmete Steere 506, 553 450,112 |1, 920,565 |1, 949, 784 |1,459,000 |1, 446, 963 8, 382,787] 7,953,985 
LOTA Vina en’ ree 525,555 | 445,396 |1,885,458 |2,098,893 |1,505,229 |1,493,774 | 9,000,377 8, 624,368 
TOURER See A terteite 470,730 510,345 {1,953,302 |2,078, 672 |1,634,079 |1, 626, 634 9,597, 926 8,710,516 | 
LOG a a ois see ee 508,455 453,151 |2, 165,338 |2,152,773 |1,580,419 |1,568, 340 9,647,984] 9,436, 687 
nh! BW Ge oe Sa Srtoe ae 496,053 487,113 |2,118,620 |2, 344,009 |1,572,814 2,166,904 |10,441, 114] 9,907,672 
POUR Aan nok 514,475 484,416 |2,332,634 |2,573,797 |2,357,909 |2, 399, 062 13, 806, 392} 11, 671, 830 
LOLO MS 4 oan a ee 501,915 655,409 |3, 280,313 /3,280,282 |2, 182,420 |2,595, 937 12, 666, 352/12, 371, 131 
HOZ OM Se ea: cee hen: 740,973 | 660,774 |3,801,016 |3, 916,848 |3, 100,892 |2, 969,323 114,472, 651 13,520, 740 
AUST haart AB es ey 769, 719 694,042 |4, 586,840 4,678, 146 |2,892,905 |3,432,512 15, 914, 521}14, 624,088 
t PPE tee Ratt SEPA hc 748, 888 687,241 |4, 791,208 |4,791, 998 |3, 226,727 |2,985,877 21, 609, 396|16, 575, 977 
10239 Sree eo es 654, 808 755,629 |5,710,780 |5, 208,211 |3,479, 733 3,648,273 |21,684, 642120, 190, 276 
eer 
111 monthsonly. 2Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. %14months. ‘Contains 
$250,000, proceeds of bonds for funding floating debt. ®For 9 months ended September 30. 610 months. 


7™Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 


figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 


8Fifteen months, owing to change of fiscal year. ®All 


ee rate ee ae ee eT 
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23.—_Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1923—con. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Years. 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1869-72 (tofal 4 
WEB: bas ahie-e hi 11,532,880 8,277, 724 - - - - 
ES Utes Pete tisevbe wo caht 3,141,298 3,099, 634 - 138,658 = = 
BS LARD I oe + ors 3,446, 348 3,883, 702 24,6117 61,1777 - - 
CY (GN eae ee 3,156,606 3, 617,522 74,534 133,390 - - 
LEY Ee ae 2,589,085 8,152,365 150, 0108 145, 2488 - = 
SUM erste ste 2,502,449 3,131,998 99, 608 92,958 = = 
MSS fis eee ee. ie rex isias 2,284, 656 2,914, 864 98, 864 107,926 = - 
ey ES On Oene 2,287,951 2,954, 712 135,311 151,086 = = 
CS URE An Saco s 2,584, 152 2,531,166 118, 867 185,109 - - 
HS Sle Hated ore axts or 2,788, 747 2,592,800 121, 867 226, 808 = = 
BS Sot Tee baie) 2,880,450 2,931,825 255,208 232,189 = = 
QOS aan § a IEEE 2,439, 941 2,900,035 376,863 386,071 - - 
LS Eo Re tee 2,820,555 3,207,890 302, 962 501,710 = = 
SSRI aie ols 3,005,921 3,040,139 150, 7287 229, 2787 = i 
| eked SAS acre 3, 148, 6,60 2,181,450 485,326 484, 002 = oe 
ESS (ae eke esate 3,527,578 3,454,372 506,890 520,190 = - 
POSS <b eke ows 3,602,862 3,544, 835 841, 8948 758, 1398 = - 
SSO Pe LI aj. 4,464,031 4,578,982 583,795 588,467 = = 
SOOT hh sate ast 3,434, 259 3,907,428 585, 709 708, 302 = = 
SOIR Rite. ke bist 4,138,589 4,158,460 590,484 664, 432 = = 
OD aR com Ce chee asf 4,662,922 4,068, 257 605,288 832,890 = = 
ESOS Serer ak Siete 4,091,914 3,907,145 633,116 798,188 = = 
SOA ol lees: 3,453, 163 3,839, 339 613,094 699,319 - - 
Lyne SAB OOe 3,585, 300 3, 758,595 703,172 704, 946 ~ = 
SOG ile stew atche 3,490, 671 3,703,380 665, 353 763,158 = = 
TSO Te Aaa Ses «6 4,139,848 3,767,676 683, 706 780,109 = = 
HSOQ ES tsi aces 3,710,928 3,864,971 936, 604 837, 888 = = 
ERGO rete oe tacte 4,103,478 3,717,404 776, 234 972,462 = = 
CTLs seca toca 4,192,940 4,003,729 905,331 1,085,405 - = 
4,466, 044 4,038,834 1,008, 653 988,251 - - 
4,291,083 4,345,004 1,443, 256 1,248,128 * = 
5,466, 653 4,888,983 1,352,218 1, 262,292 = - 
6, 128, 358 5, 267,453 1,486, 667 LL PAT AL 3) = ~ 
6,016,176 5,396, 017 1,860,900 1, 398,431 618, 4321 118, 6021 
7,149,478 6, 720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1,364, 3522 
8,320,419 7,714, 246 2,118,784 1,824,381 - - 
8,602,903 8,557, 065 2,891,582 2,534, 794 1, 844,3714 2,091, 6134 
7,477,921 7,545,040 3,376,893 ; 2,752,774 2,199, 9844 2,654, 6904 
8,891,005 8,887,520 3, 847, 322 3,234,941 2,514, 6984 2,220, 8664 
9,370,834 9,916, 934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699, 6034 2,575, 1454 
OU ee ACh ee Teere 10, 042,001 10, 287, 992 7,046, 675 4,339,540 4,385,8314 4,255, 8504 
OLY ee re ces 11,183,302 10, 868,026 5, 788,070 5, 314, 849 4,668, 7544 4,656, 8004 
BOAT ets Si cick 11,121,382 11,819,311 5,012,163 5,638, 659 6,372, 5405 5, 823, 9805 
ROU ee Soe ees oss 12,975, 732 12, 704,362 5,472,955 6,026,596 5,024, 9366 5,368, 6498 
OLB ee aie eters a2. + 13,841,339 12, 706, 333 5,897, 807 6, 147, 780 4,801, 0646 5, 258, 7566 
215) ae 18,269,597 16, 518,223 6, 292, 986 6, 860, 355 5, 631, 9106 5, 553, 9658 
BOI8e iio aliiaciale eco 19,270, 122 17,460, 404 6, 723, 013 UE UGTONG 7,797, 1538 6,828, 5968 
DDO ts) Se er ois 20,692, 1663 21,464,575 8,613, 364 8,497, 942 8,333, 7596 8, 125, 2038 
BOZO stele. «teks eysts 25,981, 51738 25, 880, 843 9,870, 710 10,602,955 9,903, 8856 8, 707, 8338 
DUCA 1 tatete hikers 6 30,411, 3963 28,579, 688 9,358, 956 10, 063,139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
ROO Were ek Rieke 39, 725, 3708 37,458, 3959 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11,801,894 13,322,120 
OZ BIO See, i tole ioeye 84,110,213 49, 805, 439 10,078,730 10,616,568 12,576,763 12,886,544 


i Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 
3 Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. 
5 Fourteen months ended April 30. 
9 Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 


&@ Twelve months ended April 30. 


7 Six months. 


2 Fourteen months ended Feb. 28, 1907. 
4 Twelve months ended Feb. 28. 
8 Highteen months. 
10 All figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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23.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1923—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Total for all Provinces, 


— 


Years. 
Receipts. | Expenditure.| Receipts. Expenditure. | Receipts. | Expenditure. 


a | ee ee eee 


$ $ $ $ $ ee 


1869-72 (total 


VE es ee z s 519, 0365 529,7755 | 24,363,134 | 20,723,488 ; 
e é 370, 150 372,169 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 1 
a " 372,418 583, 360 7,508, 284 8, 145,194 
= * 351, 241 614, 659 7,150, 296 8,216,244 
= a 381, 120 728,310 7,198, 714 7,903,378 
a = 408, 348 685, 046 6, 914, 975 7,952,362 
s 2 430, 786 514,879 6,375,743 '| 7.777, 791 
= “3 913, 0586 186,7156 | 6,046,487 7,441, 090 z 

4 
= ~ 390, 908 446, 575 6, 922, 545 7,366, 106 2 
Z 2 397, 035 378,779 7, 858, 698 8,119, 701 2 
E = 405,583 474, 498 8,375,454 8,707,254 . 
= = 425, 808 594, 102 7,613,241 8, 732,551 
= = 503, 174 590, 629 7,967, 554 8,910,820 
ve 2 600, 399 655,438 8,162, 014 8, 333, 080 
s Ss 514, 720 772,211 8,599, 965 8, 054, 678 
: Z 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614,469 i 
= 2 598,259 788, 955 9,413,816 | 10,046,106 
= = 698, 055 857,545 | 10,928,865 | 11,183/310 : 
Ss a 835, 463 954,021 9,928,737 | 11,132,195 
2 a 959, 248 1,032,104 } 10,693,815 | 11/628°353 4 
a 2 1,020,002 1,430,920 | 11,414,913 | 127536) 664 -, 
= 1,019, 206 1,431,438 | 11,748,516 | 11,692'475 
= = 821,660 1,514,405 10,936,624 | 12,125,968 p 


896, 025 1,906, 924 11,206,390 12, 386,492 
989, 765 ) 1,614, 723 11,286, 792 12,023, 944 if 
1,383,048 1,569,071 11, 934, 061 12,900,776 
1,439, 623 2,001, 032 12,104, 247 12,997,341 
1,531, 639 2,156,474 12,558,875 12,926,175 


1,544,108 1,831,205 13,149, 125 13, 393, 957 3 
1,605, 920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14, 146,059 4 
1,807, 925 2,537,373 14, 348, 387 14,878,407 RS 
2,044,630 3,393,182 15,927,031 16,461,806 => 
2,638,260 2,862,794 17,527,111 16,600,482 _ : 


635, 9761,2 162,7231,2] 2,920,462 2,302,418 19,594,560 16,880,959 
1,425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,328, 126 23,027, 122 21,169,868 
2, 081, 8282 2,450, 3752 4,444,594 2,849,480 24,994, 805 22,450,895 
2,849, 6502 2, 823, 8312 5,979,055 3,686,350 31,420, 983 27.719, 131 
3,135, 7272 2,650,441 4,664, 5018 3,749,1713 | 30,205,393 28, 167,824 


2,488, 4062 4,002,394 8,874, 742 6,382, 993 36,480,071 33,783, 150 
3,309, 1562 3,437, 088 10, 492, 892 8,194,803 40, 706, 948 38, 144, 511 
4,100, 1132 3,956, 562 10, 745, 709 11,189,024 48,163,781 45, 183, 992 
5,399, 905 5, 225, 584 12,510, 215 15,412, 322 51,819,101 53,278,425 
5, 255, 276 5,401, 595 10,479, 259 15, 762, 912 51, 657, 239 57, 108, 888 


5,143,590 5,714, 032 7,974,496 11, 942, 667 50, 247,746 54,677,473 
5,281, 695 6,018,894 6,291, 694 10,083,505 50,015, 795 53,826,219 
6, 260, 106 6, 752,504 6, 906, 784 9,531, 740 57,989, 984 60, 122,485 
7, 660, 762 8,303,808 8,882, 845 9, 023, 269 69, 345,305 66, 052, 909 
9, 642,739 9,525,749 10, 931,279 9,887, 745 76, 844,307 76,403,973 


10,919,776 10, 423, 356 13,861, 603 11,568,003 92,653,023 88, 250, 675 
11, 086, 937 13,109,304 15, 219, 264 15,236,931 | 102,030,458 | 102,569,515 
9,324,890 11, 235,192 16, 987,869 17,436,487 | 116,156,699 | 112,874,954 
10,419, 146 10,990,830 18,758, 864 17,667,380 | 117,428,174 | 131,299,100 


LATS 
Lek Lae aed sae | 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2 Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
expenditure which cannot be separated. 3 Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year. 4 All figures 
for 1923 are subject to revision. 5 Six months of 1871 and for the year 1872. 6 Six months. 
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24.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years, 1881-1911, 
and in each year from 1916 to 1923. 


(A) OrpInARY ReEcerets. 


Years. nave Sootla. aa Quebec. |Ontario. ane coe Alberta. Coe Total, 
Island. wick. bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LANSG be ee eee 2.53 1.08 1.90 2.35 1.45 1.96 m= cS 8.03 1.82 
OG loweeteh ats aise scare 2.50 1.47 LOL 2.32 1.96 3.88 = = 9.77 2.21 
PaO Mae stsasteraolt 1s 3.00 2.37 3.12 2.77 2.05 3.95 = = 8.99 2.62 
JBI Same drat Gacein 4.00 3.30 3.83 3.50 3.71 9.65 5.48 8.84 | 26.73 5.65 
LON Gre ornsorsce:0%s.0-5 5 5.59 4.27 4.28 4.43 5.08 | 10.65 7.41 | 10.64 | 13.76 6.23 
ROW Terrace vratevnyers’éalec 5.49 4.16 4.22 4.72 6.61 | 11.14 8.42 | 12.17] 14.68 7.10 
BOIS S saeaic cisslesis:9 5.72 4.55 6.27 6.14 6.87 | 11.68 | 11.28 | 14.38 | 18.36 8.34 
OL Oe esis sie, 2's/ eleva 5.61 6.35 5.74 5.54 W207.) TA67 |) 12-699) - 17250) |p 2099 9.08 
WOZOE a ancr ae. wares 8.32 7.31 8.08 6.23 8.99 | 16.49 | 13.47 | 19.17 | .27.14 10.75 
ODD Ses avelteracees 8.69 8.76 7.46 6.74 | 10.87 | 15.34 | 15.56] 18.84] 29.01 11.63 
jE chpronontio 9.47 9.09 8.24 9:01 T30S50/ 12566) Loetiale lost spol (6 12.99 
Log Outre st ieinie carers = 7.44 | 10.77 8.80 8.87 | 11.80 | 15.81 15.78 | 16.78 | 34.48 12 98 


HO ee ns ore 2.40) 1.12] 1.87| 2.63) 1.85] 3.64 - -| 7.66] 1.88 
UPS eee 2:77 died S41 2 12S O78) be 0074.36 - -| 10.51] 2.41 
“1 aire eee 3.05] 2.87]. 2.75 | 2.74] 1.85 | 3.87 - -| 12.80] 2.63 
MEE oun a 3 4.25 | 3.64] 3.99} 3.20] 3.92] 8.68] 5.23 | 9.18] 20.87] 5.29 
ROLGHESS. of, 3. Sh: 4.98| 4.95 | 4.25] 4.338] 4.67] 11.10] 8.12] 12.12] 22.05) 6.71 
ABI Ben. bey oc hs 5.39| 4.60] 5.82] 4.48] 5.97| 12.15 | 8.30] 13.12] 20.26] 7.36 
MVIS Ty eisyicnis sc 5.39} 5.02] 6.38] 5.19] 6.23] 12.69] 9.88] 15.59] 18.65] 7.94 
OCA eee ee 7.33 | 6.85] 6.83| 5.41] 7.54 | 14.48] 11.39] 17.28] 19.89] 9.03 
IBA rc ans ir ahses 7.42| 7.53| 7.73 | 5.82 | 8.96] 17.72] 11.85] 18.30] 22.65] 10.24 
BPE es 1 Ses 7.83 | 8.93] 8.85| 6.19] 9.74] 16.49] 16.04] 22.28] 29.05] 11.69 
DOD igiccoee <s tees 7.7 | 9.08] 7.62| 6.91] 12.59] 13.87] 17.12 | 18.57] 32.58] 12.63 
Be ee 8.93 | 9.83 | 9.298 | 8.88] 16.82] 16.65 | 16.17 | 17.70 | 82.48} 14.41 


Nors.—As this table is based upon Table 23, those using it should refer to that table for totals and 
for explanatory notes. All figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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25.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts of Provincial 


Prince Edward Island. 


Va oe ee Ce eae 


ee See a ee 


Sources of Receipts. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Govy- $ $ $ $ $ 
ORIEN nate ht neler eke ana ec eee ees 372,182 372,182 372,182 372,182 372,182 
Aweicultune trace Ve ec Okinn ore anomie Glebe a omen 5,908 1,811 663 1,943 22,062 
ands Macy crore te ot heater ee Bee 785 802 1,014 190 206 
Minesiand siting hse wae eee eeepc Lee cee - - - - - 
Woods; Horestsiand “Dumber:-..- stk cc dae nee. - - = - - 
Game andeWisherigsva;: 7}, Sanat: hale eee ee 17 - - - - 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.................... 302 35 95 23 326 
Fees (other than succession duties)................. 9,150 10,923 13,103 13,847 14,060 
SuccessionsMutieste.< cca eee mo Wt ee en oes 8,422 3,088 7,936 10,568 20,592 
Maxationo, Conpora tions sete wn eee oe see ore 108,543 87,839 245,573 285,825 230,980 
iieenges and, Permateesiatasts ee ee eee ae ona ee sees 11,580 27,378 86,024 74,290 76,718 
EONS ALG) s i ARNT ON OMe APEC elt ania eamehely | = - - - - 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections................ 8,007 7,130 10,178 emalig 9,170 
IMCS ROS GAS chr. ihe aoe She ee ee ee = = - = - 
Refunds and Repayments...........0c.cceveccssee- 41 42 28 2,544 141 
HiscellancOus sense labs ek Cet oe oo ne A See 7,189 2,079 4,177 590 2,451 
Vota! Ordinary Receipts..................... 514,475!) 501,915) 749,973 769,719 748 , 888 
Quebec. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- $ $ $ $ $ 
Ch UD OATS V1 eh eee Dep tne ARE Me Eee He eS 2,028,028) 2,028,069] 2,028,163] 2,028,241 2,315,081 
Aoticulturen. ye.” enemy hee en Pin RSA Clee gt 23,880 34, 647, 24,875 28,160 27,240 
ans: sams tomas het scn scat URC, ek fe cae EO ee 191,889 485,571 425,468 183,585 132,076 
Mines and Mining..... ae te ee Oe ELD: Ao Rees 128, 864 278,309 378,480 642,285 205,707 
Woods; Rorests:and)‘Timibers-un..-it.nwe oan 1,418,191} 2,029,361] 2,610,324] 3,039,764] 2,693,717 
Game ‘andelishericsy hesem neo. ae ee ee 209,313 231,981 291,719 299,397] - 336,965 
Wines, Penalties and PWorfeitures........0.-o5..0-8 31,045 30,404 57,154 122,861 105,369 
Fees (other than succession duties)................. 743,810 898,534} 1,062,503] 1,170,764) 1,157,636 
Succession: Duties ech wean ene ee ee ee 4,736,548) 1,459,015] 1,786,931] 2,100,456 3,005, 293 
ihaxation-ol- Corporations setes see seeeteenin ee cee 1,405,215} 1,711,904] 1,854,528} 1,818,369] 2,180,755 
Inieensesiancdyherimitsy- see een ee ee oe ee 2,025,554) 2,236,444) 2,694,242] 2,590,695 6,275,337 
TOUCH EIOD IS 4cfs 3. es ec ae he ee ee - = - - - 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections............... Pa ow (i 664,891 450,047} 509,506] 862,333 
Interest..... PR TiN oe Peo, Aa ep eae REE AL Bact © 179,276 141,249 146,249 221,470 199,164 
Relundsand: Repayments... sa) ssse. ck. ae sae. 92,671 109,937 172,514 222,766 147,136 
Miscollancous aes /d.a5 eed es Eye eee 318,336 326,036 489 454 936, 202 965,587 
Total Ordinary Receipts..................... 13, 806,392) 12, 666, 352| 14, 472, 651/15, 914, 521/21, 609,396 
Saskatchewan. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1918. 1919, 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Goy- $ $ § $ $ 
CTNMENG Mayas CES Ore is hae Ree oe 2,207,696) 2,307,148] 2,654,840] 3,088,646 2,956,164 
Agriculture hs Ri) 4 Aes fees ee en eee 15,548 23,378 37,203 29,029 49,989 
BEDI Fie gRRAR I hn ors oat Sats Rea ges Ct al Seo Sa — = - - - 
Mines andivinine sean. ba. eee Bh eee - 40 - - - 
Woods, sHorests and: Dimi bors. eeiereere . tenner = = = = ce 
Game and(Mishericstenh hte nal tie ee. ee 19,777 23,604 28,984 32,417 32,885 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.................... 67,343 98,182 84,079 125 , 224 115,975 
Fees (other than succession duties)................. 1,033,193 962,933] 1,071,411] 1,177,591] 1,020,808 © 
DUCcessiON DD Utiestan. ee ree te ee nn ee ee V7 885 154, 680 278,970 331,370 314,235 
Maxation.onCorpora tions .eter een eee ee ee 1,301,664) 2,491,909] 3,439,915) 3,660,171] 3,793,509 
LAcenses"and Permnitc ene foc ieee ee 1,325,106 801,171 746,049) 1,027,235 808,904 
HGUCaLIONA DAN. EMU Ree item oan Meo: WS ee 47,058 43,967 28,990 30,584 “Si hoe 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections............... 94,989 92,549 84,362 - 70,598 
DRS eyRSLS AM MeRRE SAE Te, A OMAN cc ga Ue ticem ila | Vaal glee? 699 ,062 539,878 674,693 956,589] 1,145,584 
Retundsiand Repayments sey eee a eae 367,863 18,315 90 , 238 334,659 476,351 
Miscellancoustes4. no. ane eee eee ee 500,519 776,005 684,151 996,405 979,759 
Total Ordinary Receipts..................... 7,797,153] 8,333,759] 9,903,885|11, 789, 920/11, 801,894 


! These totals are exclusive of the Motor Vehicle Tax, amounting in 1918 to $12,651 and in 1919 to $11 344 


net, transferred to the Public Works Department and earmarked for highway improvement, 


_ _2 These totals include capital revenue to the amount of $787,394 in 1919, $903,422 in 1920, $1,149,919 
in 1921 and $1,218,059 in 1922, received from the Department of Lands and Forests, and not separable 


into its items. 


¥ 
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Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1918-1922. 
Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 

1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

$ $ $ ee | $ $ $ $ $ $ 
636,667|  636,667|  636,667|  636,667| 674,466| 637,976] 637,976) 637,976] 637,976} 681,161 
14,509 19,546 21,907 18,255) 16,751) 179,743 17,071 2,399 2,401 2,902 
24,010 42,002 52,878 42,958] 41,341 323 51 561 3,886 3,680 
656,989] 622,420} 690,518] 635,577} 548,318] 46,767 36,809 34,062 34,932 45,069 
= 2 = = —| 591,872] 685,276] 1,385,420] 973,067] 646,455 
2,291 1,420 4,843 8,466] 34,514) 53,027 76,162 82,135 93,154 95,187 
1,404 23,828 6,729 3,081 3,236] 29,489 48,040 75,753 89,787 57,162 
61,232 82,341] 199,783] 162,182] 228,553] 48,361 59,898 78,496 84,219 76,549 
117,393} 180,962} 195,600} 158,972] -120,740| 90,418 79,325 90,610} 151,326) 241,753 
149,894] 308,225] 349,210] 572,818] 623,440) 310,869} 187,754| 266,536] 282,334) 497,744 
193,116] 292,333] 449,076] 627,254] 838,768] 126,593} 191,695) 290,517) 363,275} 664,243 
59,701 79,658} 105,754] 159,424) 117,861} 23,302 21,753 25,891 57,374 54,062 
242,846] 406,552} 505,124) 447,854] 494,283] 62,359 72,194 81,656 82,825} 118,335 
166,369] 158,333} 209,866] 160,522] 336,209 8,064 6,621 23,564 10,077 22.775 
312 1,100 274 832 1,336 742 723 770 735 520 
. 5,901] 424,926}  372,787| 951,978] 711,392) 148,004 61,072 24,546 25,537 19,130 
2,332, 634| 3,280,313) 3,801,016) 4,586, 8404, 791, 208/2,357, 909) 2,182,420) 3,100,892] 2,892,905] 3,226,727 

Ontario. Manitoba. 

1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,469,977| 2,470,064] 2,470,166) 2,470,274|2,839,467/1,731,301| 1,859,034] 2,002,169] 1,821,379] 1,656,907 
179,449 86,139 65,771 87,934} 89,836 5,821 7,630 6,284 8,798 3,347 
95,366]  127,3632| 148,7672| 198,4092). 174,884] 166,858} 106,838| 125,305 91,615 41,692 
1,054,066} 762,493] 1,113,545} 499,069] 569,211 - - = = 
1,776,377| 1,837,2722| 2,731,5492] 3,784,2032/4, 198,217 - - = = e 
480,009} 680,979) 791,537] 836,156} 731,096) 25,151 36,933 53,377 80,814 52,619 
100,110] 111,258 99,748] 125,054] 427,662] 87,147) 109,971] 139,658] 142,508) 167,043 
631,380] 686,365] 1,042,908] 934,857|1,037,705) 320,116) 433,441) 584,685} 471,974) 341,328 
3,157,567| 3,526,592| 4,014,468] 4,821,81116,523,245| 197,503] 193,488) 319,556} 457,563} 168,508 
3,990,637] 3,919,916] 2,666,198] 2,632,480)3,319,753| 626,777| 897,797) 991,258] 1,315,390) 1,454,761 
2,070,194] 2,851,587] 5,304,830] 6,318,105]9,709,566| 402,028} 613,070} 770,410) 868,160) 791,062 
149,176} 192,510) 495,425] 652,683! 551,901) 139,037] 229,211} 260,953) 286,317) 190,860 
863,270] 876,597] 1,348,456] 1,210,656/1,010,459) 159,924) 185,262) 197,773} 228,735] 141,332 
109,774] 289,470} 258,624] 827,540) 886,036) 783,312) 822,163] 762,681] 1,153,580) 890,774 
63,411 52,2092)  214,0342} 91,9307} 139,994 629 7,763 3,866 16,785 24,648 
2,079,359] 2,221,357| 3,215,497} 4,920, 235]7,516,338|2,077,409] 3,110,763) 3,652,785! 2,420,338} 2,015,581 
19,270, 122| 20,692, 1662|25,981,5172|30,411,3962/39,725,370|6, 723,013) 8,613,364) 9,870,710/ 9,358, 956] 7,940,457 

Alberta. British Columbia. 

1918. 1919. 1920 1921. 1922. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,999,772] 2,207,646] 2,313,104] 2,261,601|2,213,609| 648,135] 623,135] 623,135] 623,185) 709,896 
157,140] 141,639) 112,660] 109,723} 126,721) 50,929 51,060 44,116 45,970 30,981 
= = = - —| 484,388] 227,674] 436,821) 587,835) 587,148 
137,527} 213,082} 286,499] 281,158] 472,644) 643,622) 620,522} 550,261) 553,378) 526,200 
a = - - — |2,079,611| 2,582,549] 2,455,000] 3,280,035] 2,828,589 
28,757 35,803 35,462 68,957] 104,265} 106,554] 119,590} 156,816} 172,712) 212,067 
116,458] 130,962} 179,342) 242,399) 212,604] 28,966 39,590 41,870 75,181 57,723 
792,614] 1,005,640] 1,094,027| 1,037,173] 952,174) 398,174] 423,969} 700,922} 752,931) 874,690 
200,072| 167,246} 267,336] 172,598] 123,745] 241,363) 271,777] 374,321) 342,259) 568,573 
1,511,855] 2,043,027] 2,914,982| 2,397,461/2,541,684/3,323,170| 4,556,937| 6,479,499] 5,395,272) 5,791,564 
663,991| 1,096,308} 1,404,037] 1,203,446]1,888,578] 356,780} 504,245} 721,594] 1,199,023] 2,562,524 
35,687 57,602 41,578] 139,625} 142,476 3,105 4,044 4,993 35,561 72,584 
6,638 6,728 10,255 60,947 6,973] 60,491 74,614 94,350) 100,302] 303,727 
166,878|\ 118,937] 181,218] 244,143] 181,060] 269,493) 484,870] 738,896) 619,555] 967,151 
425,322] 673,633 92,218] 184,634] 282,058] 11,025 25,211 19,769 30,492 39,819 
’ 1,418,051| 1,743,986] 1,987,058] 2,683,072) 76,299] 177,039] 321,492) 419,240) 1,405,628) 859,633 
7,660, 762| 9,642, 739/10, 919, 776|11, 086, 937/9, 324, 890|8, 882, 845/10, 931, 279/13, 861, 603)15, 219, 264/16, 987, 869 


nn 


Nore—For combined receipts of all provinces see Table 27. 
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26.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of 
‘ial ein Sah ee : TW Sete ite et tel cawag 


Prince Edward Island 


Items. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
\ 

CiviiGovernmentss .seeen aes ene bee ee. 25,362 29,988 42,677 37,102 33,472 
Dhegis] ation. te ae + 2: WORE Say Si ee eee * 17,999 24,460 31,729 32,546 29,474 
Agrioultturens Wn. eased ety ce ween ce ee, 16,928 26,066 17,621 26,659 38,181 
isthe isc eee we! Wer ie. eee et. anne ieee - - - - - 
Minestand:Mininigt ieee ee eee a leon AEE - - - - - 
Porests, ‘Timber'and Wood8...0...6esees scan... - - - - - 
Gamie‘and Pisheries sheet sts ety ee RE - - - - - 
Administration of Justice, Special Legal Adminis- 

tration andsbaguir yee: kak ee eee oe 26,799 29,015 34,010 33, 662 36,130 
Conservation of Health and Sanitation............. 2,382 4,304) 956 786 536 
Public Buildings, Publie Works and Enterprises. ... 66,612 159,561 130,078 119,834 98,813 
Education ¢.cte. Sei PN Tee Sys CR 170,913 183,344 209,478 246,401 273,978 
Hospitals ee rears ca ee ee Soman te ey oman 91,361 121,385 121,866 120,559 104,364 
Correctional Institutionss...c) meee en eee ee - - - = - 
CRAPIULCSi ee eiciee tt een ROI 5 ae aN rt ae 5,669 5,385 4,961 5,349 5,320 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.................... 700 700 992 1,408 700 
Recreation and Amusement:....................5.. = = - - = 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicityecs scene = - - - - 
IR eR In GS ,aticen amore oe ese dees SERS oat eke bee 70 400 - - 915 
Interest Parygnents 2, ye. seek ect: Bee ol eee Se 49,680 50,801 56,498 58,687 59,070 
Sinking und says. asthe dcect MERU eee ee = = = = ~ 
Miscellaneous. Payments....¢.....+.les.... cee. . 8. 9,941 20,000 9,908 11,049 ~ 6,288 
Total Ordinary Expenditures................... 484,416) 655,409| 660,774] 694,042] 687,241 
ee ee ee oe 

Quebec. 
Items. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Civil Government coisa eee eee ae 693,377] 719,677] 807,733] 878,775} 983,703 
WLCSISTA TION een see eee Ge aE ome ae ee ee 482,469 666,795 585,600 591,107 587,132 
A orIGUl TIE... Oat, newer tht Rae wie: SE bak 645,274 602,800 824,200 971,000) 1,244,321 
ATS yee serch OVEN Rae a RAE ee ae ts et evees 260,526 266,756 326,707 373,090 311,109 
Minemand Mining. ee mite. Cope ie ia ee ei 16,500 16,500 16,500 16,500 16,500 
Horests). limber and) Woods..s.aetasc.a--tteel 171,909 181,761 272,114 359,900 501,520 
Ganre and dis hertesi. Ae uke cle eee Pos th Oe 65,235 86, 255 92,500 120,000 125,000 
Administration of Justice, Special Legal Administra- 

piontandalnguinye, eee ke V5) eee ones Se eee 1,578,850) 1,577,815] 1,775,321| 2,068,457 2,074,687 
Conservation of Health and Sanitation............. 69,313 53,386 87,185 117,448 133,174 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises. ... 2,127,506) 2,303,996] 3,032,754] 3,047,031 3,330 , 296 
Hid ucatlon aera See ie eta oh ed mec Oe bev gs nme: 1,668,425} 1,666,470] 1,760,262] 1,802,619 1,877,021 
os pital s eite Beem 2 ogee Se ala ety’ 1,023,556} 1,020,784] 1,022,446] 1,044,145] 1 ,036,059 
Correctional Institutionss sseee nies enon een 185,000 243,665 226,500 258,271 305,000 
Charities ha. santana bien Zoe Has bela 72,445 72,945 76,025 77,245, 78,720 © 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.................... 184,318 83,680 95,084 86,946 106,642 
Recreations and Amusements...................... 221,190 264, 256 12,181 14,364 10,417 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... 52,850 74,586 71,017 71,300 127,013 
Refinds-23e. Bale anaes eerie et ORG T icy 10,064 10,063 7,220 16,010 21,677 
Interest: Payments cc.nee iil nent ei cc eee ae 1,656,539] 1,668,563] 1,802,760 2,170,330} 2,641,479 
Simkcing suinds shinee ys ey \CRMy eno g 6 i itis 167,057 178,211 186,036 198,156 505,156 
Miscellaneous Payments...........:.-.....6.-..... 319,427 612,167 440,595 341,394 559,304 
Total Ordinary Expenditures.................... 11, 671, 830/12, 371, 121}13, 520, 740) 14, 624, 088 16,575,977 
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Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1918-1922. 


Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
142,019 168,773 215,455 262,195 264, 257 99,450] 123,173 145,720 146,270 153,095 


$8,618] 104,900} 142,865} 155,155} 123,399] 59,650] 59,536] 117,936 96, 292 98 465 
42,641 58,461 46,116 72,733 46,745) 251,089} 84,482 92,912 66, 689 61,625 


64 94 146 iis! 9G 6,068 6,205 10,295 17,107) . 9,589 
21,271 23,418 33,442 42,129 42,914 920 3,759] . 998 4,524 2,325 
2,600 2,600 3,050 3,050 3,112} 35,068) 84,432) 123,233) 215,941 85,772 
1,500 1,500 1,500 = 2,166) 38,422} 47,669 49,654 31,250 28,790 
28,333 32,410 36,095 58, 243 71,027} 40,216) 59,531 46,407 53,443 48,313 
3,618 3,058 4,128 5,731 = = 15,085 9,122 


460,772| 871,717 1,134,696} 1,123, 933 1,089,965] 544,871} 821,741} 908,962] 942,644) 688,537 
522,941} 531,104) 610,870] 776,044) 721,528) 329,564! 326,275] 362,067] 465,522] 450,913 
501,962} 668,257) 751,215] 847,568] $25,967] 208,444] 186,059] 213,717] 210,305] 225,842 


17,755 21,434 29,601 30,813 34,277 5,700 8,619 29,096 30,583 29,904 
7,974 8,350 9,578 10,659 10,464) 17,561 10,110 17,873 11,343 11,085 
4,963 6,280 10,322 11,914 11,541 4,626) 10,346 9,287 15,466 10,373 
10,778 12,587 16,430 19,651 19,271 8,306 8,613 8,007 7,695 6,687 
15,056 12,224 15,894 13,645 8,359 905 2,607 1,00 rs, = 
* 560,987] 599,211 616,643) 861,564} 1,030,239] 644,438} 628,892} 679,264) 814,019] 886,750 
» 77,448 76,826] 103,490] 267,358} 359,489) 31,336] 31,335 31,080 78,441 81,965 
66, 115 80,136] 135,822} 118,363} 123,054] 66,647 92,553 121,255} 209,943 96,775 


2,573,797) 3,280,282) 3,916,848] 4,678,146] 4,791, 998/2,399,062/2, 595,937) 2,969,323] 3,432,512] 2,985,877 
i a a ee ee et eee 


Ontario. Manitoba. 
x 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1,066,950) 1,261,382) 1,550,665} 1,858,171] 2,093,344] 328,119] 396,343] 479,272} 529,115) 434,367 
359,885) 412,136) 412,798} 455,348] 518,300] 160,026] 148,031} 306,360] 212,646] 315,897 
611,525) 687,685} 741,115) 709,366) 883,902} 87,924) 134,166] 281,402} 206,017] 113,439 

68,593 72,397 80,830 86,844 97,850 10,835) 12,092 19, £23 = = 
134,236] | 123,269} 129,019 79,356) 112,515 = = = = = 
716,375} 867,192] 972,978] 633,475} 740,360 = = = = = 

Pe 477,004) 429,593} 371,346] 283,350] 25,684) 24,039 18,319 8,821 5,664 


746,654) 741,812} 908,664) 1,415,029] 1,082,402} 465,176] 612,786] 800,098] 793,876] 680,968 
83,702} 105,543) 269,641 199,238} 313,474 = 10,000 30,000 35,000 30,000 
1,040,020) 1,416,919] 1,406,257] 1,925,238] 2,161,979]2,351,933]2, 761,473] 3,031,763] 1,246,323] 844,475 
3,170,625] 3,746,868) 5,469,679] 7,568,815} 9,499,905}1,301,124/1,459,710| 1,744,713] 2,131,678] 1,583,898 
2,085,990] 2,559,138] 3,216,009) 3,563,570) 3,421,939] 305,358) 377,479] 521,738] 553,424) 413,493 
538,461] 691,779] 604,671 852,302] 1,083,742} 56,876) 70,831 101,714} 108,330 80,388 
218,804) 225,548} 323,660] 224,170] 318,321) 243,498} 258,942} 203,464] 342,679] 349,830 
F6,175 12,475 48,635 96,957) 1,466,525) 112,715) 226,732} 399,214] 505,846) 379,844 
50,560 79,772 178,470 59,748 55,302] 21,129} 20,956 25,759 35,398 15,063 
41,745 67,661 100,019] 337,625) 517,728 oe 37,101 69,595), 76,875 52,830 
55,878] | 58,331 187,525) 203,082 195,110 2,719} 10,891 5,623 29,916 36,220 
oe. 3, 292,387 4, 550) 115} 6,838,334/11, S38; 501}1, 686, 325)1,771,457} 2,338,949} 3,022,144] 2,807,417 
1 s = 


3,458, 354 4, 565, 277| 4, 300, 500} 1,101,674 973,846 96, 843 164, 913 135,349) 225,051) 237,874 
17, 460, 404/21, 464, 575/25, 880, 843/28, 579, 688/37, 458,395|7,307, 727|8, 497, 942/10, 602, 955| 10,063,139] 8,381, 667 


1 Chargeable to Capital Account. 
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Saskatchewan. 
Items. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $$ $ 

Gival Government ceien ccc eee are te ones 534,145 711,678 789,171 981,581) 1,075,286 
Wecisla Tonia taka) ees eats See Peres oe dee ee 344,443 203,975 214,131 218,697 399,054 
PA OTIGUL CIN E.eeme sess Beh eLNE el Gee es Ae ee 131,876 119,878 208,006 576,101 470 ,463. 
SUAS 20, Saw BR ees (ERD ce SE OY a ea A 1,903 31,565 51,094 40,959 59,487 
Mines and. Mining: Senin 2 eek he, eae ae ee - - = - - 
Horests, Tuniber and Woods, . cece ake cede s ce hae - - - - - 
Game and Bis heriesteet ear: | ae enn. ben wee oe 10,582 11,304 19,482 19,897 29,147 
Administration of Justice, Special Legal Adminis- 

ALB ULON ANGMIN QUIN VAL edo tee eine 3. ee ee 988,649} 916,183] 1,107,208] 1,326,496] 1,279,402 
Conservation of Health and Sanitation............. 24,416 13,666 27,184 140,190 109,936 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises. ...| 1,157,980] 1,147,221] 1,321,738] 1,821,014] 2,377,943 
(BiCUCA TION A/5. Unies eee Re Vet ee eR eet 1,052,944] 1,192,697] 1,434,923] 2,443,002] 2,880,068 
FEVOS DLGALS States sate <r ogts OeyR erreneee eR ene 526,794 538,073 723,458 VOLES FL 872,346 
Correctionaliinstitutions:+... ..cebe asses can Baek 12,561 14,905 24,831 42,011 35,412 
CRATIETO Soe wien aha ok ee Ea Me 76,396 96,308 65,484 85,668 117,100 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.................... 30,353 74,258 52,304 111,378 165,430 
Recreation and Amusement....:2.....-..++eccecee: 6,627 6,047 11,497 13600) = UG 519) 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... - - - = - 
Ja STTTIVG EWN. 3 0. CIEE ratte cer: tol crea eA Ge ere 1,529 3,022 132,196 159,307 25,935 
Interest PAaviaents nie se cette re eee ae 1,096,466] 1,222,177) 1,337,754! 1,620,454] 1,829,129 
inkine Binds seri" Rae eee Me petro eee eT ie 75,079} 192,071 187,660] 186,960 63,335 > 
Miscellaneous Payments... cade. feed nueneLh on. 755,853) 1,630,175 999,712) 1,592,756) 1,515,128 
Total Ordinary Expenditures................... 6,828,590) 8,125,203) 8,707, 833/12, 151, 665/13, 322,120 
27.—Combined Itemized Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures 

ReEceEivts. 
Total. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dom- 

AMIOMNG OVeELUMIeD t.ho ons oe aceeee et 12,731,734} 18,141,921] 13,738,396] 13,940,101] 14,418,933 — 
FN STIOUILUTO UAT. 2. LEIA eaten aia eE tN 632,927 382,921 315,828 Bd2,203 . 369,829 
DUAN CB eG HRne boe ori ere eee ee orate 963,619 990 ,3012 1,190,8142 1,108,478? 981,027 
Minesancd. Mining... .emonte ime oo kena ieee 2,667,835 2,533,675 3,053,365 2,646,394 2,367,149 
Woods, Forests and Timber.............. 5,866,051 7,134,458? 9,182,2932| 11,077,0692] 11,366,978 
Game‘andMishernies 2. Pee feet, Pole 924,896 1,206,472 1,444,873 1,592,073 1,599,598 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.......... 462,264 592,265 684,428 926,118 1,147,100 
Fees (other than succession duties)....... 4,038,030 4,564,044 5,847,838 5,805,538 5,703,508 
Successiondmuthesis. Sel. wale Ae ro. 8,861,621] 6,036,123 7,335,728 8,546,923) 11,081,679 
Taxation of Corporations, etc.............| 12,728,624] 16,205,308! 19,207,699] 18,360,120] 20,434,190 
Micenses and‘Pernitsnasseie.. eae 7,174,949 8,614,731) 12,466,779) 14,271,483) 23,615,700 
SHOR TCE ho Neg tt Os cag AUN IEE 457,066 628,745 963 , 584 1,361,568 1,166,877 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections.... 1,772,296 2,386,517 2,782,201 2,643 ,542 3,017,210 
Interest..c isan: one oe eee ee 2,382,228 2,561,521 2,995,791 4,193,476 4,628,753 
Refunds and Repayments................ 962,016 888,9332 593,7112 885,3772 1,112,003 
Miscellaneous sacs cera ae oe eee eens 6,731,807 8,987,716] 10,849,695] 14,339,985] 13,146,170 
Total Ordinary Receipts............... 69,345,3051| 76,844,3071,2 | 92,653,0232| 102,030,4582| 116,156,699 


1 These totals are exclusive of the Motor Vehicle Tax in Prince Edward Island, which amounted in 
1918 to $12,651 and in 1919 to $11,344 net, and was transferred to the Public Works Department and ear- 


marked for highway improvement. 


? These totals include capital revenue in Ontario to the amount of $787,394 in 1919, $903,422 in 1920 
and $1,149,919 in 1921, received from the Department of Lands and Forests, and not separable into its 


items. 
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Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1918-1922—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
611,423 722,933 822,660 932,831 945,794] 932,418]1,497,939] 1,980,580] 2,302,857] 2,396,717 
171,460 175,494 202,993 464,022 250,233] 179,958) 181,317 163,532 432,526 190,549 
798,825) 1,096,427 460,767 598,439 731,359] 138,620 99,851 103,574 144,983 182,184 
40,859 71,500 57,271 43,903 34,735 66,552} 160,158 224,855 416,273 372,254 
49,009 41,781 51,258 - - 143,491} 136,755 175,655 217,071 123,704 
= = - = - 188,620} 143,791 149,723 218,737 352,556 
24,745 26,785 30,530 37,995 37,987) 64,771) 26,994 21,611 38,371 44,927 
- 879,050) 1,010,693] 1,152,552) 1,265,295] 1,213,487] 519,086] 579,912 728,086 876,100 902,170 
63, 848 125,760 110,538 167,115 254,631 20,808 82,666 46,849 56,361 73,153 
1,513,256] 2,037,326] 2,463,959) 2,999,556] 1,094,892/1,562,588]1,835,320| 2,247,809 So 0615538 3,094,182 
1,209,628] 1,439,847) 1,768,834] 2,299,961] 2,444,994]1,716,840/1,995,309] 2,541,349] 2,740,486] 3,097,922 
308,181 360,333 515,975 628,703 630,293] 706,471}1,019,115 1,013,094 1,125,011) 1,378,671 
59,309 67,090: 92,176 94,788 97,205 81,122 99,972 132,964 146, 862 179,718 
32,063 35,002 37,947 57,364 38,592 78,758 80,805 100,962 114,038 135,556 
2,150 39,872 163, 284 208, 144 310,671 94,712 65,800 54,306 344,748 707,721 
ms - = = - 12,004 18,753 20,263 50,485 28,841 
16,288 5,660 2,695 7,958 5,968 68,770 76,580 75,847 79,011 79,940 
TOU 202,411 11,632 20,253 12,807 29,731 5,935 12,627 13,176 21,364 
1,417,299] 1,516,842} 1,771,846] 2,306,246] 2,537,743) 946,728]1,175,502| 1,437,629] 2,126,488] 3,066,467 
152,976 157,501 162,501 212,501 177,494] 780,149 - - - - 
945,907 392,492 543,938 764,230 416,307} 691,072] 605,271 336,688 631,809) 1,007,891 
8,303,808) 9,525,749) 10,423, 356/13, 169, 304/11, 235,192/9, 023, 269]9, 887, 745/11, 568, 003/15, 236, 931/17, 436, 487 
of all Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1918-1922. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Total. 
Items. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Civil Gov ernmentec. qnwktsy i wine Ke 4,433,263 5,631,886 6,833,933 7,928,897 8,380,085 
MCPIS ALOU tds > terse sayanc Be Serre hee 1,864,508 1,976,644 2,177,944 2,658,339 2,512,503 
Agriculture.......... Bnet MARRY Rose Pecos, 2,724,702 2,909,816 PETES 3,371,937 3,772,219 
ILE OS SAY SER ee Se en ee ae, aes 456,400 620,767 770,821 978,247 885,070 
MUNG sand MUNIN se otter heeeeiiseae 365,427 345 , 482 406,872 359,580 297 , 958 
Forests, Timber oe Woods.. 1,114,572 1,279,776 1,521,098 1,431,103 1,683,320 
Game and Bisiericsiar fies tea Suet 630,246 701,550 663,189 627,680 557,031 
Administration of Justice, Special Legal 

Administration and Inquiry............ 5,272,813 5,560,157 6,588,441 7,890,601 7,388,586 
Conservation of Health and Sanitation... 270,200 395,325 575,971 734,281 928,151 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enter- 

PLS On 23y SRA Scat Sc tone mabtorsn tints eee 10,825,544] 13,355,274] 15,678,016] 16,387,111} 14,781,082 
eA HON Satis 1s tierce fee. pk bd 2b Ne cls 11,148,005) 12,541,624) 15,902,175} 20,474,528) 22,830,227 
LISS ST) CRG ae eh eae es ar ae ae OHL0O, LLL 6,850,623 8,099,518 8,864, 862 8,908,974 
Correctional Institutions...............-. 933,329 1,188,242 1,182,856 1,502,564) « 1,781,465 
CLES OTIS TS Me, ee eee Eee Lenn 751,088 804,988 961,200 967,909 1,107,670 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.. 456,658 521,977 841,270 1,377,429 3,159,082 
Recreation and Amusement.. 321,099 406,410 267,779 200,992 149,056 
Colonization, Immigration and ‘Publicity. 250,230 282,788 344,110 600,115 809,437 
ee SY 10, os hte orn ti bere wk its eeaeas 123 ,483 305,884 Blog MUL 455,389 322,387 
Mconesd: Pay IM GNtsSin ws sndnyicsaitishaie dy hadlecrer: 8,058,462 8,633,445] 10,041,343] 19,818,266] 26,496,795 
SPAT OAN INCAS soo meee SRM aoe la anos 1,284,045 635,944 670,767 943,416 1,187,439 
Miscellaneous Payments................-- 9,015,718] 11,455,371) 11,573,882 4,996,269 4,936,467 
Total Ordinary Expenditures.......... 66,052,909} 76,403,973] 88,250,675) 102,569,515) 112,874,954 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities of the Provincial Governments 


ASSETS. 
Prince 
Edward Nova Scotia. 
Items. Island. 
1922. 1922. 
A $ $ 
Principal Assets:— 
(2), DominioniGovernmentiykess oan. cee ee 893 , 389 1,392,589 
(2) Inivestintents An s.§ Sate ake us See eG. Pea ee Dee Ea 287,126 - 
(SVD SpOsits:.:) Sead le Sees. « Me eee he toll ee PY ee een oe - 1,751,632 
(4); CashyBalancesorjin Banks n. Wn057 teh. wee ae een eee: = a 
(Potties. Provancis | Ownership aaesse eo eee eee oe ‘ - 400,000 
(CONS Berio Cages Saat’ Soka ene Ge © SAN ad Ee em ey ae ee - = 
CAhiboahnstand Adivances:ct beret so eto sen cis Soe eee - 6,789,658 
(So) Mascellangoussian, wary oe nem seo tree nm tokina oa: Ce Sean eee fame - 604,351 
Total Principal Assets 3%... Vi. 35.. . sAvowaten ks deve ae eee 1,180,515 10,938, 230 
(9)), Other MiscellaneoustAssets toa. ce sn eeaeiat- ene ernane sotto ee S - 
CLO) ANaturalesourcess eye ceca nee one cas Pee Ree eae = = 
LIABILITIES. 
Direct Liabilities:— : 

(CL). Domunion Governments. 62.0.0 noe vs tae nce erences Soe - , 192,765 
hb Debentires see.0 2..: se ee si aBoebns ES Gln ene eT aS Lone 1,033,000 . 24,608,347 
(3) BOndS ) ante he tel belh peck oor eines Bra ie eis PROS ek ee ee PE - = 
(A}RSTOCKS NY SRE eR ate eee ene eet Slimline oes Oe e Ree aEe = a 
(5). MEreagnrye Bilge sph is. nevacy eae een Rea Oe OR agian Mn ely Ores aan = - 
UO) it GRO che iors oe B= RO SF a MER ie SiO ANE oo lini DRL Bus Ge coe. a Bi 646, 687 - 
@) BankOverdrattiand Debit Balances: . 120 cote ete eee - - 609,002 

(8) Sinking" Bind a eer giats cee C11 ee eek peer ee eee kee it = = 
(9) "Miseellansous §rr. 825) 9.5 Se ae oe ry bak ED a eee ne = 11,444 
Total Direct Liabilities.............0.000..0.0 5c cece eeeee eee 1,679,687} 25,321,558 
(10) Pinedizect*iiabilitiester . rca ete ese ae mice eee ten ee ene ~ 141,241 


1Included with Debentures. 
Nors.—The following list of items shows the classification of accounts which are included in the 
above statement:— 


ASSETS. \ 


(1) Domixton GOVERNMENT, including (a) Provincial Debt Account, (b) Land Account, (ec) Housing 
Act, (d) Common School Fund, (e) School Land Trust Fund, (f) Annual Subsidy, (g) Grant per Capita, 
(h) Provincial Aid to Highways, (i) Provincia! Aid Technical Education Maintenance. 

(2) Investments, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Inscribed Stock, (c) Victory Bonds, (d) Railway, 
(e) Debentures, ({) Registered Stock, («) War Loan—Dominion, (h) Court House Bonds, (i) Farm Loans 
Association, (j) Land Titles Assurance Fund, (k) Miscellaneous. 

) Depvosirs, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Bank Balances, (¢) Special Deposits, Trust Accounts, 
(d) Special Deposits, Bank Liquidation. 

(4) CasH BALANcgs or in Banks. 

(5) Urmirms, Provincia, OwnerRsuiP, including (a) Telephones, (b) Grain Elevators, (c) Hydro- 
Electric Power, (d) Railways. 

(6) Lanps, including (a) Crown Lands, amounts outstanding and interest, (b) Former Indian Reserva- 
tions, (¢) Other Lands, including Soldiers’ Land Act, Railway Subsidy Land repurchased and Fairview 
Works: Fairview, B.C., (d) Timber Dues, Bonus, etc., amounts outstanding, (e) Farm Settlement Board 

and. 

(7) Loans Anp ApvANcas, including (a) Co-operative Creameries, (b) Co-operative Elevator Com- 
panies, (c) Railway Loans and Interest receivable, (d) Railways, (e) Advances, Trust Accounts, etc., 
(f) Advances, (g) City of Regina, (h) Education County Loan, (i) Public Utilities, (j) Due from Capital to 
Current, being amount advanced, (k) Other Loans, (1) Power Commission Temporary Loan. 

(8) Miscetnannovus, including (a) Deferred Revenue, (b) Deferred Charges, (c) Royalties (Mining), 
(d) Railway earnings—accounts receivable, (e) Trust Funds—cash for railway bondholders, (f) Drainage 
and Judicial Districts, (¢) Dyking Assessments Adjustment Act, (h) Secured Accounts, (i) Education 
School Book Inventory, (j) Taxes uncollected, (k) Accounts receivable and Inventories, (1) Hospitals, 
accounts receivable, etc., (m) Amounts available for Specific Capital Outlay, (n) Outstanding Revenue, 
(0) Patriotic Purposes, (p) Miscellaneous. 

(9) OrneR MisceLLANnous Asserts, including (a) Provincial Government Buildings and Sites, (b) Roads 
and Bridges, (¢) Demonstration Farms, (d) Surveys, (e) Appropriation of Revenue, Cash for extinguish- 
ment of Government Stocks and Bonds, (f) Public Improvements, (g) Royal Commissions, (h) Patriotie 
Purposes, (i) Other Assets, (i) Miscellaneous. 
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at the close of their respective fiscal years ended in 1922. 


» ASSETS. 
New Saskatch- - British 
Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. ewan. Alberta. Columbia. 
1922. 1922 1922 1922, 1922 1922. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,054,299 3,745,681 8,830,670 16,860,105 34,791,797 45,623,557 14,776,334 
8,978,685 2,604,539 36,325,857 14,350,170 11,698,086 1,403,433 8,324,675 
- 275,135 16,112,677 = 438,672 - 1,435,552 
- 2,885,807 = 56,330 = 703,798 1,150,401 
2,449,050 3,503,113 116,786,161 18,996,520 11,218,172 20,801,917 = 
150,000 - 2,200,000 = - - 4,933,416 
667,408 722,897 - 635,619 3,992,480 17,974,521 34,043 , 802 
946,035 5,000 2,456,656 13,896, 762 381,794 10,124,647 7,023,536 
15, 245,477 13,742,172 | 182,712,021 64,795,506 62,521,001 96,691,873 71, 687, 716 
16,455,427 4,862,147 72,131,631 28,475,891 24,940,848 25,899,756 25,586,602 
i ; = 503,000,000 13,825,283 40,000,000 34,391,397 - 
LIABILITIES. 

1,636,536 | 4,061,309 | 10,750,000 - - - 1,878,916 
17,773,852 = a = 42,920,040 | 67,373,279 31,125,000 
7,111,977 60,000 | 205,525,000 | 66,331,121 - - - 
1,742,603 S 5,561,338 = 7,015,436 1 17,196, 936 

- = 13,000,000 1,695,516 670,000 - - 
- 55,604,926 = 1,715,742 ss 1,950,000 14,028,343 

446,341 = = = 487,471 = - 

892,501 - = 4,400,481 * 1,521,436 2 
2,325,347 2,388 , 826 6,087,657 4,757,961 355,860 5,532,884 7,478,225 
31, 929,157 62,115,061 | 240,923,995 78, 900, 821 51, 448,807 76,377,599 71,707,420 
1,132,000 3,102,500 46,757,574 32,681,599 - - 65,531,924 


(10) Natura Resources, including (a) Pine Timber, (b) Pulpwood, Timber, Ties, Poles, Hardwood, 


ete., (c) Mining Lands and Profits, (d) Agricultural Lands, (e) Water-powers, (f) Sand, gravel, etc., (¢) Dis- 
at of Patricia, area 146,000sq. miles, Timber, Fisheries Fees and Mining Possibilities, (h) Unsold school 
ands. 
LIABILITIES. 


(1) Dominton GoverRNMENT, including (a) Agricultural Aid} unexpended Balance, (b) Administration 
Agricultural Aids Act, (c) Housing Act Loan, (d) Dominion Subsidy Paid in Advance, (e) Balance of 
Sapa 1902, (f) Purchase of Property Q.M.O. Railway, (¢) Loans, (h) Public Health Aid, unexpended 

alance. 

(2) DesenturRgs, including (a) Provincial, (b) Administration Farms Loans Act. 

(3) Bonps, including (a) Provincial, (b) Court House, (¢) Government Bonds and Stock, (d) Profit 
on bond conversion. 

(4) Srocks, including (a) Stock inscribed (London, England), (b) Registered, (c) Stocks. 

(5) Treasury Buus. 

(6) Loans, including (a) Short Term Special, (b) Loan Account, (c) Due Bank, (d) Temporary Loans, 
(e) Loans (Funded Debt). 

(7) BANK OVERDRAFTS AND Desir BALANCES. 

(8) StvKine Funps, including (a) Replacement reserves, (b) Municipal, (c) Invested. 

(9) MisceLLanzous, including (a) Certificates (Railway and Annuity), (b) Trust Funds and Deposits, 
(c) Mortgages (B.C. Building, London, England), (d) Interest, (1) on securities, (2) accrued (not due), 
(e) Supplementary Revenue Fund, (f) School Grants, (¢) Amounts Payable, (h) Licenses paid in advance, 
(i) Liabilities for Capital Expenditure (including Railways, Bridges, Roads, etc.), (i) Outstanding War- 
rants, (k) Miscellaneous. 

(10) Iyprencr Liasmirims, including (a) Guarantee of Bonds and Loans in Nova Scotia, (b) Bonds 
guaranteed by Province of New Brunswick, (c) Debentures and Loans for Railways, Institutions, Schools, 
etc., in Quebec, (d) Guarantees of Debentures for Toronto University, Niagara Falls Park, Toronto and 
Hamilton Highway Commission, Towns of Bruce Mines, Cochrane and Matheson, Township of Tisdale, 
Separate School Board, Town of Timmins and Hydro-Electric Power Commission for Ontario, (e) Prin- 
cipal and Interest guaranteed for C.N.R. Securities, Municipal Debentures and Manitoba Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation Securities (in addition interest only has been guaranteed on Municipal Debentures par value 
$99,500, also rentals payable to N.R. Ry. Co. for certain railways leased) in Manitoba, (f) Guarantees of 
Principal and Interest on Securities, Railways, Sewerage and Drainage Board, Dyking Districts, Ore 
Reduction Co. and Agricultural Credits Commission in Province of British Columbia. 
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3.—Municipal Public Finance. 


The statistics of the rural and urban population of Canada, appearing on 
pages 119 to 127 of this issue of the Year Book, show that between 1901 and 1921, 
the urban population of Canada more than doubled, increasing from 2,014,222 to 
4,352,442; further, this growth has been greater in the cities, more especially the 
larger cities, than in the towns and villages. The aggregation of great, numbers of 
people into the cities within a comparatively short space of time has made it neces- 
sary for costly public services to be furnished to the newcomers.. Problems of 
water supply, road and bridge building, police and fire protection, sanitation and 
sewage, transportation, education, public health and recreation have been faced 
and more or less satisfactorily solved, often at great expense. Some municipalities, 
indeed, in the pericd before the war, considered it expedient to provide public 
services for prospective, as well as for existing population, and later found that the 
prospects did not become actualities as rapidly as they had expected. The result 
of the great actual growth and the great expectations of growth was a rapid increase 
in municipal taxation which has made municipal public finance a very important 
part of the public finance of Canada, attracting a very considerable amount of 
attention from theoretical students of public finance, from municipal officials, from 
bond houses and generally from the urban ratepayer. 


Investigators of municipal public finance have, however, found great difficulties 
in pursuing their studies on account of the incomparability of the statistics collected 
by Provincial Governments, or the entire absence of such statistics, for as late as 
1919, only six provinces compiled and published their municipal statistics. Accord- 
ingly, in response to suggestions from the Union of Canadian Municipalities and 
the Municipal Improvement League of Canada, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
undertock to collect independently through its Finance Branch the statistics for 
a fixed group of municipalities, of 10,000 population or over, according to schedules 
and methods of compilation approved by the provinces. The results of the first 
investigation for the calendar year 1919 were published in summary form on pages 
570 to 580 of the 1920 Year Book, as well as in greater detail in a special report. 
Subsequently other reports appeared of the municipal statistics of urban munici- 
palities of between 3,000 and 10,000 population and municipalities of between 
1,000 and 3,000 population. The statistics of these later reports were summarized 
on pp. 802-805 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 


Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 5,000 Population and over.—In the 
present edition of the Year Book, statistics are presented of 81 urban municipal- 
ities of 5,000 population and over reporting to the Bureau for the calendar year 
1922. : 


The total assessed value of taxable property in the 81 cities and towns reporting 
for 1922 was $2,993,675,627, being a per capita value of $1,010.84. The per 
capita assessed values of taxable property by provinces were as follows: Prince 
Edward Island $521.58, Nova Scotia $572.06, New Brunswick $464.85, Quebec 
$1,067.24, Ontario $980.93, Manitoba $1,170.31, Saskatchewan $1,022.67, Alberta 
$1,009.71 and British Columbia $1,297.80. ‘The 63 cities and towns reporting 
in the provinces east of Manitoba had an assessed value of taxable property of 
$968.03 per capita, as compared with $1,154.56 per capita for the 18 cities and 
towns in the provinces west of Ontario. 
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In connection with receipts, “compulsory taxation,” consisting of taxation 
for general purposes, arrears, school taxes, poll tax, income tax and other special 
taxation, showed a total for all cities and towns dealt with in 1922 of $108,500,292, 
with a per capita revenue from taxation of $36.64. Taking the provinces separately, 
taxation receipts for the cities and towns amounted to $134,279 in Prince Edward 
Island; $3,064,307 in Nova Scotia; $1,803,411 in New Brunswick; $22,390,225 
in Quebec; $50,078,423 in Ontario; $9,530,903 in Manitoba; $4,691,941 in Saskat- 
chewan; $8,138,798 in Alberta and $8,668,005 in British Columbia, with per capita 
revenues respectively of $11.19 in Prince Edward Island; $23.57 in Noya Scotia; 
$21.68 in New Brunswick; $26.78 in Quebec; $41.02 in Ontario; $40.34 in Manitoba; 
$47.50 in Saskatchewan; $58.50 in Alberta and $42.18 in British Columbia. 


The total ordinary receipts for cities and towns in 1922 amounted to $185,- 
298,248, while the extraordinary revenue was $115,714,584, showing an ordinary 
per capita revenue of $62.57 and an extraordinary per capita revenue of $39.07. 


A study of the expenditure statement shows that the total ordinary expenditure 
for the cities and towns making returns in 1922 amounted to $225,659,986, while 
the extraordinary expenditure was $82,073,521, an ordinary per capita expenditure 
of $76.19 and an extraordinary of $27.71. 


The total assets of the cities and towns reporting in 1922 amounted to $948,- 
496,583, or $320.27 per capita. Of this amount $241,595,101 represented available 
assets; $232,775,633 other revenue-producing assets and $474,125,849 non revenue- 
producing and other assets, or a per capita figure of $81.58 for available, $78.60 for 
other revenue-producing and $160.09 for non revenue-producing and other assets. 


The liabilities of the cities and towns in 1922 amounted to $774,034,572, show- 
ing a per capita indebtedness of $261.36. Of this amount $665,238,255 represented 
bonded debt, or a per capita bonded debt of $224.28. 


A summary by provinces of the statistics of principal interest for cities and 
towns of 5,000 population and over is given in Table 29. Table 30 shows the 
ordinary end extraordinary receipts in 1922 of each of the 81 municipalities report- 
ing, and Table 31 shows ordinary and extreordinary expenditures in the same year. 
The assets and liabilities of these municipalities are given as in 1922 in Table 32. 


More detailed information regarding the finances of these municipalities and 
of smaller urban municipalities, between 1,000 and 5,000 population, appears in 
special reports which may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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29.—Summary by Provinces of Statistics of Principal Interest of Cities 


Prince Nova New 
Edward Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. 
Island. 
Items. ; 
Number of Cities and Towns 
1 10 3 17 
General Statistics— } 

ATCA ANACrOS thas 7 Ae ant Ree ee ee: 850 25,633 32,800 82,848 
Populations, - 5.420 eee te 12,000 130,005 83,164 835,928 
Value of taxable property (land and 

uUldings) Ve. ator ce oe. tern meee $ 6, 258, 968 74,371,738 38, 658, 650 892,135,449 
Value of exemptions (land and buildings) §$ 1,000,000 39,116,600 16,258,700 283, 298 , 150 
Incomes assessed for Municipal Income , 

Ee aah Segre Nesey Che ire hes NERY abs Scan 1 742,350 20,167,765 57,544 
Business assessment.........+.00++++00: $ 1 13,817,485 12,075,357 24,400,434 
Streets, paved, mileage of................ 4 174 16-41 898-48 
Streets, non-permanent, improved, mile- 

BS. OL Mie. cht bese 2 EE > eee ioe e 5 89-85 11 306-77 
Streets, unimproved, mileage of.......... 10 94 49 527-46 
Length of streets lighted.................- 19 138 60-4 929-5 
Pidewalkcammucareore tenet en 24 198 111 1,132-2 
De were ll eave Of ease nae em ee 30 142-55 71:5 823-38 
Water mains, mileage of................+:- 22-41 219-4 124 787-97 
Parks and playgrounds, acreage of ....... 40 631 74 1, 658-73 
Estimated value of fire equipment...... $ 15,000 360,045 186,915 1,043, 257 
Total loss on property by fire........... $ 1 271, 870 372,500 4,672,728 

Receipts from— 
MRASATIONY Samaty. Cece ELTA ht eee $ 134,278.83} 3,064,307.30} 1,803,410.70] 22,390, 225.27 
Iicensesand tees, son eres ens na ee $ 8,761.90 63,933.32 101,971.18 2,224,441.14 
Fines, forfeits and escheats............. $ 2,278.64 18, 268.89 14,524.39 186,962.68 
Municipally owned public services....... $ 16,335.56 452,958.83 611,939.15 4,588,972.10 
Grants and fees for education, libraries, 

EG: sian eu istayahs eye le Gent acters 1 59,795.22 1,000.00 750.41 
Interesthre atic eee $ 1 28,927.02 6,220.94 1, 257, 844.47 
Sinkinofundss 255 feet: es Geena 1 18,762.00 157, 881.55 1, 749,639.21 
Total ordinary receipts................ $ 165,824.03] 4,354,523.34} 2,828,593.36 33, 256, 644.63 
Total extraordinary receipts............ $ 53,118.29} 1,067, 120.04 504,018.51) 37,225,980.06 

Grand total receipts................ $ 218,942.32) 5,421,643.38) 3,332,611.87/ 70,482,624.69 

Expenditures on— 
General sovernment:..........--....+<s $ 9,060.03 171,411.99 172, 987.12 1,689, 186.31 
Police:departmentyceen ee ee $ 11,491.48 185,772.64 128,818.09} 2,025,664.082 
Hired eparhinent. ie. eee eee $ 7,387.29 225,267.77 142,582.47 2,063, 108.002 
Inspection of buildings, plumbing, ete.. $ 50.00 9, 249.84 100.00 36, 652.282 
Highways, including administration, 

salaries'and outlays......c0ff. 0... ke $ 21, 224.55 578, 549.02 452,265.66 5, 947,062.61 
Health and sanitation.................. $ 1,216.23 55,546.18 116,607.87 1,479, 828.61 
Charities and corrections............... $ 600.00 162,778.82 153,815.71 736, 850.55 
iducationt scteneee eatin a eee ee ee $ 32,591.41) 1,001,527.22 571,699.14 6, 655,479.36 
Public service enterprises............... $ 3,789.66 464,114.57 508,577.33 4,584,973 .10 
IRSCrEA LIONS eee ee ee $ 2,491.33 18,915.40 82,705.44 436, 588.39 
Interests zisvucmeee helt aba tee eee. $ 51,127.42 558,163.16 360,690.39 8, 104, 700.96 
Sinkinofundse cast ects ene epee $ 22,684.13 198, 833.00 293,443 .31 3,329,574.51 

otal ordinary expenditure............. $ 165,424.50] 3,978,861.07] 3,209, 251.06 38, 814,695.39 
Total extraordinary expenditure......... $ 53,118.29 119, 941.80 148,636.41) 30,641, 238.39 

Grand total expenditure............ $ 218,542.79} 4,098,802.87| 3,357,887.47|  69,455,933.78 

Assets— 
AV alalb] Geeacia tanec er eon aa $ 214,404.28) 3,467,086.05} 2,922,820.05}  41,430,668.41 © 
Revenue-producing..............e0.000- $ 325,000.00} 5,806,983.99] 6,403,390.30 38,674, 532.97 
Non revenue-producing................. $| 1,105, 183.86] 12,324,618.77) 3,915,548.75 75, 764, 565.83 
Other Sathahc cen cbc aac tosh sees $ 1 16,642.35 212,194.23}  34,806,785.79 
Total assets os hie ena oe eas $| 1,644,588.14/ 21, 615,331.16) 13,453,953.33| 190,676.552.70 
Liabilities— 
Bonded dshthovs5..o5 care rae eens $| 1,092, 100.00) 15,535,210.00| 8,887,547.25] 153,970,789.69 
Floating or current debt................ $ 1 413,132.02 280,805.64]  13,269,788.77 
AMother ss. ntact. deacons $ 404,119.12 977,564.51 168,951.35 5, 266,307.13 
Total liabilities...................... $| 1,496, 219.12) 16,925,906.53} 9,337,304.24| 172,506,885.59 
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and Towns of 5,000 Population and over for the calendar year 1922. 
Saskat- British ; 
Ontario. Manitoba. chewan. Alberta. Columbia. Total. 
reporting in each Province. 
32 4 5 3 6 81 

116,092 38,447 40,007 66,017 28, 873 431,567 
1, 220,762 236,285 98,795 139,126 205, 509 2,961,574 
1,197,479, 871 276,526,049 101,035,210 140,487,469 266, 722,223 2,993,675, 627 
230,071, 850 54,523,501 28,128,155 11, 705, 354 67,925,415 732,022,725 
121,728,623 1 5, 603, 206 z 1 1 148, 299, 488 
151, 489, 048 8,066,498 4,850,407 3,975, 306 1 218, 624,535 
979-78 177-88 43-37 112-2 348-75 2, 254-87 
860-99 94 239 295-58 167-74 2,069 -93 
814-81 588 776-44 706 270°9 3,836-61 
2,016-23 445 247 437-42 518-95 4,811-50 
2,674-74 648-88 318-44 440-41 795-18 6, 342-85 
1,788-9 338-8 219-9 411-06 415-41 4,241-50 
2, 085-69 378-24 229-87 423 66 556-69 4, 827-93 
5, 156-83 787-03 1,494-02 1, 831-16 2,171-65 13, 844-42 
Seale los? 579, 524 434,612 446, 871 453,179 5, 290,540 
5,388, 216 2,181,060 432,482 301, (08 899,169 14,575,778 
50,078,422 86 9, 530,902.86 4,691, 940.90 8,138, 798.27 8, 668,004.63 108,500, 291.62 
624,017.69 369, 780.34 168,011.66 131, 233.63 595, 242.46 4,287,393 .32 
619, 876.89 83,066.15 28, 892.30 47,331.77 221,083.14 1, 222,284.85 
14, 432,778.04 8,019, 182.92 2,972,078.81 6,094, 949.50 1,408, 709.11 33,597, 904.02 
443,503.57 1,745.71 88,023.85 186,524.30 512,800.12 1, 244,143.18 
3,037, 000.36 95,620.35 75,150.53 1 152,670.64 4,653 434.31 
17,790, 905.55 20,000.00 1 1 87,504.62 19, 824,692.93 
94,892, 734.73 13, 342,597.82 8,578, 956.39 15, 143,971.56 12,734, 402.20 185, 298, 248.06 
64, 941,282.36 4,544, 220.60 1, 442,330.03 4,606, 557.25 1,329,956.61 115, 714,583.75 


171, 011, 027.67 


and Fire Departments and Inspection of Buildings, etc. ¢ 
ditures for Fire Department and Inspection of Buildings, etc., under Police Department. 


312, 812, 032.12 


159, 834, 017.09 


4,025, 893.54 
3,163, 725.888 
3,952, 962.953 

218, 568.948 


13, 407,471.07 
6,185, 724.03 
4, 262,340.98 

21, 868,463.76 

29,123, 827.40 
1,866, 663.11 

12, 292,417.75 

21,767,497.09 

128, 215,563.47 
42,795, 464.20 


86,455, 368.63 
106,720, 047.43 
181,097, 868.28 

23,829, 727.54 


17,886,818. 42 


412,831.82 
577,441.50 
719,364.51 

48,950.11 


617, 200.55 
561, 716.79 
862,960.72 
3,538, 527.42 
3, 015,678.85 
298, 130.21 

1, 182,050.49 
269,320.56 
13,410, 772.47 
2,871, 918.78 


16, 282,691.25 


30, 806, 815.05 
23, 737,054.15 
37,493, 460.82 

1,402, 808.24 


10, 021, 286.42 


337,383.13 
225,167.86 
397,733.03 

10,073.65 


445,182.73 
306, 208.53 
372, 245.2 
2,039, 620.52 
2,285, 918.22 
101,727.29 
1,411,478.61 
576, 803.92 
8,671, 852.61 
1, 082,020.11 


9,753, 872.72 


17, 205,320.65 
14, 889, 829.56 
20, 754, 854.27 
2,025,356 .28 


398,103, 011.88 


268, 797,215.52 
12,643, 636.66 
31,371,179 .94 


1 Not available. 


93, 440, 138.26 


59, 602,002.00 
3,348, 287.61 
9, 587, 682.65 


72,537, 972.26 


54,875, 360.76 


32,335, 969.74 
2,855, 356.65 
5,300, 572.63 


40, 491,899.02 


19, 750,528.81 


370, 264.60 
351,401.22 
527, 889.94 

27,615.74 


548,683.05 
429, 830.04 
811,513.34 
2,718,075.12 
6, 041,036.65 
146,370.83 
2,506, 499.78 
798,388.21 
15, 917,031.93 
3,427, 646.10 


19,344, 678.03 


31,271, 567.72 

21,070, 746.26 

35,428, 698.66 
1 


87,771, 012.64 


61, 235, 843.138 
8,181, 609.36 
6, 264, 620.36 


75, 682,072.85 


14, 064,358.81 


552,075.23 
754,032.23 
675, 853.17 
21,242.14 


1, 285,940.38 
434,787.63 
903, 768.27 

2,520, 611.97 
846,364.62 
210,915.19 

3,086,916.74 

1,573, 758.06 

13, 276,533.38 
933,536.74 


14, 210,070.12 


27, 821,050.69 
15, 148, 048.26 
39, 830,820.17 
4,116,715. 16 


301, 012,831.81 © 


7, 741,093.77 
7,423,514.98? 
8,712, 149.132 

372,502.70 


23,303,579 .62 
9,571,465 .91 
8, 266, 873.62 

40, 946,595.92 

46, 874,280.40: 
3, 114,507.19 

29,554, 045.30 

28, 830,302.79 

225, 659,985.88 

82, 073,520.82 


307, 733,506.70, 


241,595, 101.23 
232,775, 632.92 
407,715, 619.41 

66,410, 229.59 


86,916, 634. 28 


63, 781,577.36 
5,571, 642.24 
2,891,060.62 


72, 244, 280.22 


948, 496,583.15 


665, 238, 254.69 
46,564, 258.95 
62, 232,058.31 


774, 034,571.95. 


2 The town of Cap de la Madeleine in Quebec gives total only of $5,594.90 for Police: 
3 In Ontario the town of Ford City shows expen- 
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30.— Receipts, ordinary and extraordinary, of Cities and Towns of 5,000 population 
and over for the calendar year 1922. 


Assessed Receipts. 
Value 
Name of City or Town. of Taxable From Total 
Property. From Publie Total Extra- Grand 
Taxation. | Services.4 Ordinary. | ordinary. Total. 

Prince Edward Island— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Charlottetown............ 6,258,968 134,279 16,336 165 ,824 53,118 218,942 

Nova Scotia— 

DB ENNIS @ Hist cin ae tarot merce 48,268,650 2,026,123 2,400 2,645,711 690,000 3,335,711 
New Glasgow............. 4,787,680 191,688 40,028 300,896 22,999 323,895 
LATIPHGISt thes su. tee ome 4,844,430! 200,835 37,686 252,146 59,516 311,662 
DWartnvonthaes. see see od 4,697,450 124,560 209,961 372,770 82,920 455 ,690 
Sydney Mines......:...... 2,459,398) | 84,033 11,808 112,312 23,985 136,297 
RTUTO MG ee ie vert ay ee 3,408,950 153,831 105 ,937 285 ,621 33,223 318,744 
North Sydney... 1,994,200 84,371 16,156 119,173 62,813 181,986 
New Waterford 1,419,100 69,456 5 92,916 43,917 136,833 
pring bil eae eter 884, 455 60,304 10,767 79,619 14,252) 93,871 
ptellarton? sone cane seen 1,607,425 69,105 18,217 93,461 33,494 126,955 

New Brunswick— 

Pei sardko) cia ses be Rdyetor via 29,339,450 1,481,888 529,720 2,303 , 662 174,214 2,477,876 
Uhysokyute wean oe Leace ocean 5,372,700 227,880 31,789 375 , 287 141,499 516,786 
ce pbellton sea ses make: 3,946,500 93 , 643 50,430 149,645 188,305 337,950 
uebec— 

Fea, Pn PGR cpa ae 709,324,469) 19,345,948 3,088,632} 27,655,805 30,962,451) 58,618,256 
SEL ey, Sen ees ely A As tS 17,507,820 193,561 99,455 445 ,010 696,761 1,141,771 
‘Dhmes (RAVersisns ieee 22,371,125 345,860 151,689 834,069 1,649,694 2,483,763 
Sherprookey. 624 see. 25,742,715 451,458 445,660 1,162,726 1,973,732 3,136,458 
Westimountia.c).. os. os csi 49,079,100 791,558 250,389 1,079,549 608,376 1,687,925 
Outremonut.. ecko 28,026,992 524,684 5 594,223 468,188 1,062,411 
Stblvacimpbosn us seen 6,829,588? 128,280 86,946 230,536 YAEL 251,893 
JOletted rea josae eee 4,176,615 63,868 104,373 189, 453 55,945} . 245,398 
DEVAS GUr nes oe nee od ee 5,023,000 87,315 73,231 176,768 68,353 245,121 
SOLO oy hes ean eee aaa 8,213,650 Taj000 37,134 138,929 62,825 201,754 
(Granby Sto ee 3,601,065 50,633 18,565 79,450 30,305 109,755 
Riviére-du-Loup.......... 3,342,780 50,827 73,542 155,180 254,725 409,905 
Thetford Mines........... 3,840,250 53,980 31,295 98,097 94,450 192,547 
Cap de la Madeleine....... 3,024,977 41,877 19,026 66,978 11,700 78,678 
ha uqueret Gruscee een 3,028,631 49,386 18,214 92,988 5 92,988 

bWerOmesnssecdccence 2,545,007 83,185 52,902 164,494 173,600 338,094 
Macoe Mana vas-ce meee 1,457,665 54,472 37,919 92,391 93,518} » 185,909 

- Ontario— 

MOrontG sapere elis sane 615,290,743) 24,980,557 8,287,932] 56,133,840 28,633,977] 84,767,817 
ELA TOntacn eee 113,589,090 4,744,966 1,481,129 8,596,618 4,550,909} 13,147,527 
(Ottawa naam aiken ea 109,920,751 3,666,184 992,774 5,300,800 2,750,582 8,051,382 
EON GON eastern nates 51,908,673 2,316,944 284,984 8,950,420 6,497,060} 10,447,480 
‘Windsor. ~........ 48,406,950 2,077,760 32,477 2,342,079: 4,939,435 7,281,514 
Brantford....... 21,523,700 1,118,110 520,807 1,839,063 733,657 2,572,720 
BG hie 6101 11>) gaa een A Ieee 14,886,692 1,023 ,522 12,613 1,153,653 4,473,158 5,626,811 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 13 ,920,3453 679,275 239,559 1,061,680 746,818 1,808,498 
KTH Stone eis his eee 13,476, 245 612,592 390,610 1,104,550 275,032 1,379 ,582 
Peterborough: .....4. 50s, 16,932,370 618,849 85,400 733,184 309,647 1,042,831 
St. Catharines.........:.. 16,277,035 858,166 1,931 1,278,447 906,791 2,185,238 
Bort) William), ....s:..0e 0. 29,056,997 1,075,726 589,763 2,240,000 45 094 2,285,094 
SEDELLOnG re incite 12,363,650 584,235 9,559 676,453 1,145,676 1,822,129 
PortArthurieenst acne 18,385,205 806,737 175,607 1,525,697 422,962 1,948,659 
Niagara Falls............. 12,145 565 626,826 256,756 963,777 1,421,201 2,384,978 
SAMNIBE Sy. erow mii eee 13,025,601 626,112 271,340 968,424 417,443 1,385,867 
Chatham) mapeeepteia ene 11,375,260 454,385 10,394 521,017 284,036 805 ,053 
Galera TO oe Bes Ser 8,285,330 473 ,499 225,766 805 ,552 503,249 1,308,801 
Wioodstockise 48). 5 eee 6,320,115 286,058 17,430 348,833 1,048,667 1,397,500 
Sudibunven neocons 4,760,050 254,826 147,120 452,241 287,147 739,388 
Pembroke 8,694,335 186,848 16,572 260,302 395 , 295 655,597 
Cornwall... 2,549,060 151,168 22,856 191,316 129,995 321,311 
IMS A ee isn enee 8,810,085 219, 238 6,559 240,285 240,324 480,609 
Walkerville 8,274,389 423,783 19,537 467,909 1,368,258 1,836,167 
Midlands on toe 4,049,339 181,038 942 184,578 93,536 278,114 
(BALTION vecen ten ee 8,415,595 168,631 5 191,761 43,293 235,054 
Collingwood! :). 1k. ose es. 3,916,365 177,084 939 183,152 49,541 232,693 
TRCN ONE tant ode eine 3,151,660 161,727 136,467 310,940 2,569 313,509 
HordiCityaewen. ee ee 5,656,396 217,244 5 244,903 1,486,768 1,731,671 
Preston Stren skint eek 2,875,450 142,419 110,237 264,623 302,178 566,796 
Dindaseet 2. ee: 2,521,230 122,058 71,890 -249 007 340,011 589,018 
Hawkesbury.............- 1,715,600 91,853 12,828 107,631 96,979 204,610 


1 Figures taken from 1920 report. 2 Including $1,528,900, church property paying special tax of 2 mills, 
and $41,860, farms paying 74 mills for general purposes taxation. *% There isa specific assessment on land 
and buildings of $6,654,100 on which a tax of $12,500 is paid yearly. ‘ Includes Street Railways, Water- 
works System, Electric Light and Power, Markets, ete. | ‘None. 
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30.— Receipts, ordinary and extraordinary, of Cities and Towns of 5,000 population 
and over for the calendar year 1922—concluded 


LL 


Assessed Receipts. 
Value 
Name of City or Town. | of Taxable From Total 
Property. From Public Total Extra- Grand 
Taxation. | Services.2 | Ordinary. | ordinary. Total. 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Manitoba— 

RVIDTID OR aia oct cisleitiels sa states 240,451,700 8,087,301 2,592,293) 11,287,391 1,374,388} 12,661,779 

SPADA OMNS ned e s'e 0c cia sisiaisie © 14,101,660 644,352 234,446 994,598 672,200 1,666,798 

SE MBONHSCB ai ecclesia ss 14,964, 220! 557,340 49,449 650,685 2,302,632 2,953 ,317 

Portage la Prairie......... 7,008,469 241,911 142,996 409 ,923 195,000 604,923 
Saskatchewan— 

IGLIDTE jten NOR SAREE RAG O EG 38,122,770 1,939,872 1,183,088 3,515,787 550,149 4,065,936 

PSIG IGA TOOL 6 enteritis c ciele sizke. oi 29,753,445 1,407,505 994,166 2,684,336 513,921 8,198,257 

WEOOSC/TAW.as cde ciele cic csiate cle 20,563,410 974,537 527,744 1,702,415 250,161 1,952,576 

Prince Albert * 7,9545475 183,635 158,157 369,039 4 369,039 

BIGTICLORU Es siise crise esteiscas 4,641,110 186,392 108,924 307,378 128,100 435,478 
Alberta— 

NS SAGER Y= Lateieichels!s,<!s)<vels tote) arate 65,679,312 3,613,757 2,296,827 6,030,562 4 6,030,562 

{ByoseaXe:t) ra) Bee ROnASe Opa 63,369,090 3,965,188 3,383 ,344 8,097,827 4,506,557] 12,604,384 

Medicine’ Hat. .4..5.%..6 ese 11,439, 0672 559, 853 414,779 1,015 ,582 100,000 1,115,582 
British Columbia— 

EVSTICOU VEL i sacle sv sletertoie ne 172,085,850 5,550,582 549 ,042 7,577 ,3882 4 7,577,382 

BVACCOTIG . cteatewiepakeoirens a 65,842,167 2,012,812 305,214 2,926,399 293,760 3,220,159 

New Westminster......... 9,586,550 501,509 190,098 970,274 753,932 1,724,206 

BN AMALINNG? . .cieeriets ciate ners rale 5,461,233 164,720 40,326 324,498 165,431 489 ,929 

Prince Ruperts... a0... 8,461,091 275,647 185,722 494 662 23,210 517,872 

AKI TGODS yess seiersers orca rseve eve 5, 285,332 162,734 138,308 441,186 93,625 534,811 


1 In addition there is $1,601,890 taxable for school purposes only. 2 In addition $622,270, land, and 
$5,000, buildings, are assessed for school purposes only. 3 Includes Street Railways, Waterworks System, 
Electric Light and Power, Markets, ete. 4 None. 


31._Expenditures, ordinary and extraordinary, of Cities and Towns of 5,000 
population and over for the calendar year 1922. 


Expenditure. 
Protec- 
Name of City or Town. General | tion to Health Grand 
Govern- | Person High- and Educa- Total | Total all 
ment. and ways. Sanita- tion. |Ordinary.| Expend- 
Property.” tion. itures. 

k $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown............. 9,060)* 18,929 21,225 1,216 32,591] 165,425) 218,548 
Nova Scotia— 

PARA: fs) \cactelelararsiteaisin alot y> 73,610} 318,089} 326,829 39,960) 592,666) 1,913,443] 1,913,443 

New Glasgow........-+e+.- 6,352 17,957 56,999 2,674 39,683] 323,395) 328,895 

ATM OT Stith eeieatee cece 24,181 12,583 19,588 666 48,300] 260,787) 311,847 

DSK tOLOU Nie. eis '4\0 aise aetslers's 18,808 14,918 83,498 1,425 95,419] 578,834) 578,834 

Sydney Mines............-. 5,817 10,434] ~ 12,350 dese 42,591 141,444) 141,444 

BEET TET OVA. Lee tree etelpiere.totarernralstrtels 14,014 12,240 34,114 6,861 80,748 2.89 505 289,505 

North Sydney............. 6,476 9,888 16,465 1,385 13,777| 163,258] 190,294 

New Waterford............- 14,779 14,263 8,792 $26 27,845 113,623 136,833 

‘Syoghi(ed clll Rea cadeeodocgopae 4,364 5 937 8,171 337 27,606 93,871} 93,871 

Mitellartonmmens. cs. Ncltcuas > 3,011 3,982 11,748 100 32,893} 100,750) 118,835 
New Brunswick— 

Bt OUN Ses jaccuie ais rane wa 122,710) 226,604) 344,128 87,125] 440,899} 2,486,662] 2,515,617 

TEC OTICLON s/s eteiels ctevoteTaie a4, © 18,746 26,284 49 ,742 7,164 91,800 395,705 513,396 

ara pel ltOn seer iclcie ei cuersrs 31,530 18,612 58,395 22,320 39,000) 326,884) 328,874 
Quebec— 

RU OnpPeAl stn ate cs's o\s\elstereiniore « 1,128,958] 3,617,315] 4,658,174) 1,174,307] 6,273, 206)31, 258, 66557, 864,653 

PELE 52 bis stewtere 4 27,360 83,144 41,644 76,830 1 561,259} 1,050,759 

Three Rivers : 72,870 83,416 87,251 21,466 10,000) 793,869) 2,483,763 

Sherbrooke..........+. bi 132,040 66,956 497,225 17,658 222,227| 2,816,613) 3,159,121 

WVMERLIN) ON Garatteicle cic oer etolersiels's 125,330] 103,505} 191,270 74,562 12,955] 1,156,098! 1,592,707 

GitTOmMONtes., ste, sive sislee's 66,692 46,507| 168,996 95,758} 113,548] 757,600) 1,050,426 

Bie vaCinthe. s,s c% cjsiesiel« 14,494 20,051 42,805 2,914 419 208,931 248,981 

1 Under control of the School Board. 2Includes Police and Fire Department and inspection of 


buildings, etc. 
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oa EE Se 


y, of Cities and Towns of 5,000 
r year 1922—concluded. 


SS 


Total 


Grand 
Total all 


Ordinary.| Expend- 


$ 


201,397 
189,190 
122,797 
88,409 
236,522 
80,610 
66,764 
92,988 
101,919 
81,565 


79,228,631 
10,505,415 
7,191,401 
5,141,739 
2,423,750) 7 


13 


itures. 
$ 


247,497 
246,773 
201/578 
107,309 
392/447 
191,598 
113,451 
92,988 
232/773 
179,110 


96,280,703 


215,691 


7,813,899 
10,447,480 


,245 ,276 


2,250,119] 2,573,111 


1,832,765] 5 
1,330,833] 1 
1,195,758] 1 
991,320] 1 
1,456,460 
2,246,123 
1,040,706] 1 
1,270,084) 1 
1,276,770 
1,106,631) 1 
436,726 
1,258,557] 1 
309,286} 1 
500,737 
423 ,984 
274,180 
345,494 
1,162,583] 1 
160,220 
178,403 
168,578 
290,879 
1,470,179} 1 
274,660 
356,031 
116,560 


11,187,301]11 
926,562] 1 
927,509 
369,400 


3,348,074 


475,486 
, 805 , 875 
808,197 
042,832 


2,224,208 
2,272,175 


,821,831 
948,659 


2,462,971 


456,072 
802,326 
,808,801- 
868,048 
771,203 
656,828 
314,259 
470,416 
762,879 
277,849 
234,990 
237,087 
290,879 
731,576 
550,939 
594,587 
198, 894 


, 187,301 
918,198 


3,037,792 


539,400 


4,131,096 


2,878,994) 2,878,994 


1,772,417] 1 
357,707 
314,661 


6,067,778 
8,813,044 
1,036,210] 1 


7,733,013} 7 

3,052,375] 3 

1,205,076} 1 
349,434 
483,254 


949,785 
366,983 
427,015 


6,067,778 
12,231,784 


045,117 


, 733,013 
231,219 
714,980 
489,831 
483,254 


Expenditure. 
SS eee eee 
Protec- 
Name of City or Town. General | tion to Health 
Govern- | Person High- and Educa- 
ment. and ways. Sanita- tion. 
Property.2 tion. 
eee ek Se ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. P 
Jolictie: a2 bei eek eee 9,327 18,917 15,516 3,639 1 
LEG VAS She nl as Ae 10,320 18,825 71,339 607 1 
Sorel ent nee vo) Oi oe Se 9,476 17,150 11,938 1,060 1 
Granby ee keene, 8,282 7,498 39,382 2,939 1 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 13,184 WAH 79,864 1,324 1 
Thetford Mines............. 9,369 11,228 20,324 3 1 
Cap de la Madeleine........ 15,510 65595 4,443 “is 1 
UMUC ee nee Ok ee 16,009 7,565 (Gl2o 3,616 290 
SLI RI KOT nate aoe ein cae ame 18,110 8,386 3,549 3 1,661 
Mae Op RENE tes hh eee 11,855 2,185 6,218 3,144 21,174 
Ontario— 
Toronto 2,068,477) 4,389,534] 6,510,211 2,264,160] 9,446,368 
Hamilton 296,487 576,261} 1,109,508 972,645] 1,751,583 
Ottawal eee 626,788 542,783 624,965 896,076] 2,309,182 
London........ 129,592 250,260 342,840 685,919] 1,323,252 
Windsor 70,133 228,296 201,798 20,674} 1,344,095 
Brantford 51,220 143 , 839 208,794 256,697 376,346 
Kitchener 45 448 74,490 816,907 94,032 311,107 
Sault Ste. Marie 70,747 92,487 49,073 69,125 53838 ,414 
Kingston 88,538 57,182 226,807 44,928 214,452 
Peterborough 32,146 67,377 98,472 63,829 239,904 
St.iCatharines, 0). .4. 05.4084 42,193 90,960} 223,183 41,319 550,610 
Fort Walliamii2y.. $cc... 46,014 139,054) 240,688 23,266] 364,825 
Stratford (se ein) eters 29,127 65,638 367,191 5,215 238,052 
IROntvArthur ae eee aaa 30,087 115,714 84,945 82,056 219,364 
Niagara Falls.............. 108,915 67,904 179,327 311,157 172,499 
APN Sie, cee ee 26,412 75,662 96,718 37,104) 365,087 
Chatham 47,049 85,734 84,519 10,703 152,703 
Galtsre ee 26,596 26,813 262,787 180,760 140,989 
Woodstock IWATE 85,441 41,137 17,986 85,740 
Sudbury 9,233 273921 67,833 12,788 195,144 
Pembroke. . 19,677 15,834 193,167 13,149 81,007 
Cornwall 6,627 10,845 71,188 8,915 48,099 
IBC Eh Gee as pea ee 13,899 12,176 65, 292 27,790 126,846 
Walkerville sysse ne 83,307 54,473 95,601 27,557 730,557 
IMidI An Sep mee Stns 5,699 IRs aE 21,973 3,018 64,700 
Barriog kata a. nul hale’ 6,905 14,685 24,333 1,725 62,852 
Collinowoodsajeun. sae 9,912 15,368 11,796 5,031 68,801 
CHOER SR aeinty corre nee 12,509 22,742 13,252 2,196 55,436 
OT Cis saree eae Galena 21,726 44,672 958,215 7,612 174,690 
Preston Je settee 0s aie 8,143 9,245 47,951 7,630 46,888 
WWiidag, Nee Are fea Shee 9,741 13,807 59,640 45 845 48,950 
Hawkesbury... .:..0sc.... 14,740 4,530 7,359 417 24,922 
Manitoba— 
inni 323,775) 1,199,076 532,470 503,432] 3,019,865 
26,533 48,481 23,296 22,962 203,645 
48,490 64,364 44,232 29,648 215,000 
14,034 33,836 17,203 5,675 100,018 
OB INA. cents dite ter siete he te ci 112,701 249,941 204,920 136,097 770,843 
Saskatoona. cet. (eeeeoe. 105,729 185,276 115,185 78, 193 765,312 
Moose Vawter 70,372 148 946 60,711 71,361 409 ,626 
PrincesAllibentee: | ate: 32,598 36,725 82,904 12,509 2,410 
Vionkton Se. 0 eae 15,983 12,086 381,462 8,049 91,429 
Alberta— 
Calgary Teac ene eee 137,958 432,374 270,332 135,281] 1,210,000 
idmontonkneeen 1. eee ene 177,156 421,888 241,194 265,365] 1,272,210 
Medicine tate es nene 55,151 52,645 37,158 29,184 235,866 
British Columbia— 
Vancouvers:eseceeee ee 323,742) 1,030,166 842,020) 236,361 1,587,427 
VACtoniauae Maree eee acess 127,913 260,504 251,580 104,175 484,995 
New Westminster 28,313 71,362 72,350 15,882 218,093 
Nanaimo 14,044 19,521 29,727 5,117 67,573 
Prince Rupert 44,611 42,091 57,101 16,818} 81,138 
amloops 13,453 27,484 33,162 56,435 81,387 


. | Under control of the School Board, 
ings, etc. 3 None. 


453,382 


557,774 


2 Includes Police and Fire Department and inspection of build- 
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32.—Assets and Liabilities of Cities and Towns of 5,000 population and over for the 
calendar year 1922. — 


Name of City or 
Town. 


Prince Edward Is- 
land— 


North Sydney..... 
New Waterford..... 
fo) yertated an Soe a ee 
Stellarton.......... 


SUsdOaies, aneaveaue 


Campbellton....... 
Quebec— 

Montreal....).. ce < 

Hull 


(Granyaancaness ee. 
Riviére-du-Loup.... 
Thetford Mines..... 
Cap de la Madeleine 
Waelogue:.).... 2... 
St. Jéréme......... 


Sault Ste. Marie.... 
iKimpston, 6204.2) 0a 
Peterborough...... 
St. Catharines...... 
Fort William 


rit lars NEN EGaeeee 
Pembroke.......... 
Mormvyall.. ices te. 
HEIKO BE cae vet's. 


Ord City cossees oe 
12) 70) ee 


1 Includes other assets. 


Total 


assets. 


$ 
214,404 


1,774,733 
372,299 
394, 250 
173,522 
172,482 
261,908 
133,958 
51,522 
57,848 

74,564 


2,524,334 
254,672 
143,815 


32,516,500 
721,699 
1,365,339 


43,743 ,459 
4,971,149 
11,724,436 
2,681,177 
642,461 
1,678,920 
634,382 
1,334,598 
569,431 
1,350,831 
1,761,081 
3,823,362 
1,541,406 
4,746,072 
210,776 
888,919 
162,253 
876,537 
534,225 
430,539 
241,454 
140,370 
172,721 
162,767 
26,046 
44,687 
68,628 
671,657 
395,166 
97,343 
78,429 
50,087 


Total 


Total 


C revenue- |non revenue- 
available | producing} producing 


assets. 


$ 
325,000 


3,433,231 
500,000 
337,066 
554,856 

96,770 
436,275 
171,952 

3 


180,150 
96,685 


5,725,912 
269,521 
407,957 


27,356,676 
1,329,802 
1,242,496 
3, 245 , 258 

857,340 
3 


604,958 
521,887 
676,675 
355,500 
3 


956,535 
307,463 
352,220 
156,722 
432,864 
278,137 


60,665,651 


7,308, 857| 


6,059,632 
5,079,017 
2,495 347 
1,461,320 
2,082,297 
899,562 
1,683,423 
1,771,266 
1,450,072 
3,253,721 
1,133,520 
3,087,360 
938,200 
1,113,430 
538,500 
949,091 
569,165 
432,416 
368,621 
195,800 
238,363 
771,648 
318,780 
328, 803 
148, 262 
506,294 
63,000 
419,851 
376,973 
11,804 


assets, 


$ 
1,105,184 


8,511,911 
735,150 
682,753 
920,800 
301,792 
587,743 
193,074 

84,950 
86,000 
220,446 


2,812,328 
695,341 
407,879 


58,166,961 
1,063,853 
2,908,349 
1,854,966 
4,876,255 
3,290,456 

907 ,266 
417,317 

. 308,665 
347,500 
3 


326,646 
301,157 

81,577 
380,940 
313,601 
219,056 


100,306,338 
14,542,845 
11,586,985 

5,162,439 
9,588,475 
2,807,864 
1,523,183 
3,266,650 
376,129 
1,950,837 
4,026,489 
3,940,091 
1,203,159 
4,568,002 
2,837,224 
1,168,882 
1,007,767 
2,187,446 
843 , 800 
1,302,183 
631,058 
241,265 
307,362 
2,043,299 
431,475 
569,381 
206,851 
293 , 892 
956,921 
180,826 
733 , 628 
305,123 


2 Includes other liabilities. 


Total 
assets.! 


$ 
1,644,588 


13,719,875 
1,607,449 

- 1,414,268 
1,649,178 
571,043 
1,302,368 
498,984 
136,472 
323,998 
391,696 


11,167,343 
1,325,406 
961,204 


151,402,676 
3,204,005 
5,731,767 
7,852,689 
7,939,959 
4,304,739 
1,749,659 
1,120,580 
1,127,901 

833,355 
477,366 
1,427,115 
628, 243 
510,275 
848 ,830 
991,729 
525 , 666 


209,166,964 
34,768,554 
29,371,053 
16,337,279 
13,642,447 

5,948,103 
5,265,808 
5,500,810 
2,628,983 
5,159,891 
8,200,709 
12,455,607 
4,512,448 
12,401,434 
3,986,199 
3,407,417 
1,708,520 
4,454,059 
1,947,190 
2,165,138 
1,342,970 
580,654 
1,562,500 
3,178,743 
812,449 
942,871 
433,168 
1,471,844 
1,786,579 
894,452 
1,462,030 
606,138 


3 None. 


Liabilities. 
Floating 
Bonded or 
debt. current 
debt. 
$ $ 
1,092,100 3 
10,309,000 145,000 
1,010,450 23,170 
1,023 ,500 15,000 
815,500 87,513 
379,100 48,468 
958,660 21,829 
453,000 44,761 
65 ,000 2,500 
223 ,500 12,710 
297,500) 12,181 
7,378,077 174,214 
821,470 78,286 
693,000 28,305 
125,875,351 | 9,973,905 
2,653,025 412,300 
4,752,500 364,064 
5,243,000 826,163 
4,877,667 98,460 
3,600,000 31,812 
581,244 940,539 
719,500 101,720 
1,030,594 89,167 
696,000 255,102 
265,000 19,000 
1,308,855 40,000 
387,000 15,963 
418,700 44,888 
576,300 54,043 
615,179 83,500 
370,875 19,163 
145 ,089 , 220 3 
18,150,233) 1,369,330 
21,966,129 922,335 
12,745,179 387,263 
8,281,333 624,000 
5,051,377 447,345 
2,943,572 735,839 
4,034,023 857,979 
2,295,922 8 
3,765,990 127,e00 
5,026,075 460,759 
8,201,522) 3,363,807 
2,540,799 496,734 
1,605,002 87,996 
2,268,201 753,786 
2,297,768 345,013 
1,288,517 3 
2,860,388 494,884 
1,449 , 842 4,500 
1,221,364 66,673 
601,416 316,460 
287,985 1,600 
844,054 153,799 
2,417,961 155,250 
623,146 23 ,593 
419,003 30,688 
401,256 6,326 
1,101,183 97,822 
1,441,083 433 ,384 
606,523 52,368 
513,528 307,939 
457,262 18,813 


Total 
liabilities.? 


$ 
1,496,219 


10,999,000 
1,033,620 
1,084,868 
1,237,179 

436,127 
980,489 
498,984 
109,748 
236,210 
309,681 


7,603,053 
1,006,455 
727,796 


135 , 849, 256 
3,065,325 
5,731,767 
6,069,163 
7,939,959 
4,304,739 
1,626,339 

846, 694 
1,106,445 
973 ,679 
303 , 226 
1,476,550 
477,119 
473,758 
855 343 
991,729 
415,797 


154,783,159 
27 826,924 
26,904,099 
13,952,473 

9,104,687 
5,498,722 
3,831,657 
4,392,002 
2,407,399 
3,996,143 
7,434,726 
12,269,784 
3,037,533 
12,401,434 
3,022,487 
2,751,687 
1,238,517 
3,409,304 
1,454,342 
1,437,616 
928,426 
357,565 
997,853 
2,712,647 
646,739 
449,691 
411,735 
1,241,889 
1,874,467 
710,027 
842,767 
483,533 
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32.—Assets and Liabilities of Cities and Towns of 5,000 population and over for the 
calendar year 1922—concluded. 


Liabilities. 
Total Total 
Total | revenue- |non revenue- Total Floating 4 
Name of City or | available] producing| producing assets.1 Bonde or Total 
Town. assets. assets. assets. debt. current | liabilities.2 
debt. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg........... 24,770,397/22,107,804| 31,460,037] 79,499,341 50,167,771) 1,714,004) 60,849,286 

Brandon sagsan evens 2,347,026 950,272 2,083,294 5,380,592 3,542,385 337,851 3,988,264 

St. Boniface........ 8,191,093 678,978 3,950,130 8,061,906 4,857,070] 1,296,432 6,640,647 

Portage la Prairie. . 498 , 299 4 4 498,299 1,034,776 3 1,059,776 
Saskatchewan— 

Reema ene eeoe: 6,586,971} 6,010,799] 11,330,344) 23,928,114] 11 ,926,156 440,641) 13,277,722 

Saskatoon ntecue 5,014,529) 4,293,338 5,252,667] 14,560,534 9,716,216 884,450} 13,629,796 

Moose Jaw......... 4,712,858] 2,354,519 2,699,528 9,766,905 6,265,318] 1,124,001 7,897,007 

Prince Albert....., 531,935) 1,546,041 1,007,773 5,111,105 3,672,155 239,734 4,996,445 
eo salto: epee oe 859 ,029 685,133 464,542 1,508,703 756,125 166,530 1,190,929 

erta— y 

Caledryna.ceeeene 10,991, 206)10,110,486] 15,466,345] 36,568,037 24,422,433] 1,308,453] 28,983,391 

Edmonton........-. 17,860,312) 8,599,419) 17,083,919 43,543,651) 32,195,655] 6,074,128 41,281,899 

Medicine Hat...... 2,420,049] 2,360,842 2,878,435 7,659,325 4,617,755 799,028 5,416,783 
British Columbia— = 

Vancouver......... 16,861,752} 5,114,296] 26,401,040! 50,536,827 35,103,317| 4,744,788) 40,979,080 

BVACTONIS shee cer 6,658,490) 5,127,296 9,243,543} 21,323,488] 18,231,394 645,992) 18,985,682 

New Westminster 2,395,457) 2,496,613 1,758,661 8,124,968 6,291,273 124,131 7,075,474 

iNa@nsiimo; se eee 534,169 417,570 545 , 296 1,497,035 1,002,925 20,000 1,049,860 

Prince Rupert...... 946,699) 1,109,823 1,379,456 3,552,363 1,937,668 3 2,461,517 

Kamiloops0.. ke 424,484 882,450 502,824 1,881,953 1,215,000 36,731 1,692,669 

1Includes other assets. 2TIncludes other liabilities. 3 None. 4 Not given. 


4.—National Wealth and Income. 
1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.¢., the aggregate 
value of property within the nation, apart from undeveloped natural resources. 
Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working back to capital values 
through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in countries where in- 
comes are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of estimation from 
probate returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being regarded as 
representative. A third is that of a complete census, based upon a canvass of the 
individual. In the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, the so-called 
“mventory’”’ method, is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts. known 
‘from various sources to be invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, 
ete. 


It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and 
indicative rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly 
intangible, and there are numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of 
this nature. It should be pointed out that Tables 33 to 35 cover the year 1921 (the 
latest year for which the statistics are available), and that in 1921 the money 
values of commodities were still above normal. Estimates for subsequent years 
will doubtless on this account show considerable changes in several of the items. 
The present survey, which includes for the first time the provincial distribution of 
Canadian wealth, places the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the 
Dominion in 1921 at $22,195,000,000. 
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Aggregate and per capita wealth of the Provinces, 1921.—As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first, with estimated 


aggregate wealth amounting to $7,353,000,000, or 33.1 p.c. of the total, and 
Quebec second, with estimated wealth of $5,542,000,000, or 25 p.c. of the whole. 


Saskatchewan followed at a considerable distance, with estimated wealth of 


$2,846,000,000, or 12.8 p.c. of the total for the Dominion. 


While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in 
per capita wealth; Saskatchewan held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,757, 
Alberta second with $3,317, and Manitoba third with $2,705. These figures 
may be compared with $2,507 and $2,347, the per capita wealth of Ontario and 


Quebec respectively. Further details are furnished in Tables 33 to 35. 


33. Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and 
per capita Analyses, ‘1921. 


| Percentage Percentage 
Estimated Distribu- Distribu- Wealth 
Provinces. Wealth. tion of Population. tion of per 
Wealth. Population.| Capita. 
$ p.c No. p.c $ 

Prmee Hdward Island......-.).. 08-0545 119,912,060 0°5 88,615 1:01 1,353 
INR AS IOLA Es Boas meee Aiog Aneee Paes 752,697 , 986 3:4 523,837 5-96 1,437 
BON MBTUBS WIC Kis ise «co usie ele duce sereneleree 597,596 , 369 2:7 387,876 4-4] 1,541 
LONGESvone aro sour ee Ore ROR DCO une ioc 5,541,819, 967 25-0 2,361,199 26-87 2,347 
CSTR TIO eArte eis eh are tn ahem apne ee keg De 7,353 ,397,816 33°] 2,933,662 33-38 2,507 
IN SoS ho) OS ars oreacyortir tiem aieac Coy Or CIO Ear 1, 650,495,868 7:4 610,118 6-94 2,705 
DASICUECDOM ATI siteie cies a aisiapslees) olereleisieue 2,845, 642,985 12-8 757,510 8-62 3,757 
JAS a8 e nelrss OFCOM URE Amato DE Tw cn aes 1,950 973,479 8:8 588,454 6-70 3,317 
Britich Colm Ditiecccs-lcclstanas wine tae 1,365,896, 120 6-2 524,582 5-97 2,604 
NOVY ECON Pe eM is clave creel teh es leravegevaeiehe renee e 16,869,792 0-1 4,157 0-14 4,058 
Canada sen sakes oes tee sae 22,195,302, 443 100-6} 8,788,483! 100-0 2,525 


oe Ee SS 


x Mncludes 7/988 persons in the Northwest Territories and 485 persons engaged in the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 


Wealth of Canada by Items, 1921.—The capital invested in the farms of 
the country, including implements and live stock, as determined by the last de- 
cennial census, was the largest item in our national wealth, aggregating $6,587,000,000, 
or 29.68 p.c. of the whole. The value of agricultural production in 1921, $1,396,000,000, 
was also included to cover the average stocks of agricultural goods in the possession 
of farmers and traders and the amount invested in the preparation for the new crop. 
Thus the agricultural wealth of Canada totalled’ $7,983,000,000, nearly 36 p.c. of 
the wealth of Canada. 

The second largest element in the national wealth was urban real property. 
This includes the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which 
was added one-third to provide for under-valuation by assessors and for roads, 
bridges and sewers. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1921 received 
from municipalities, was $5,752,000,000, or 25.91 p.c. of the total wealth of the 
Dominion. 

The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 


- equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
_ next largest item, amounting to $2,159,000,000, or 9.73 p.c. of the total. 
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Other important items include stocks in process, raw material and finished 
products of manufacturing establishments, to which was added 100 p.c., as an 
estimate of the value of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, the whole 
amounting to $1,363,000,000, or 6.14 p.c., the tangible value of the forests, amount- 
ing to $1,198,000,000, or 5.4 p.c., and household furnishings and other personal 
property, including automobiles, amounting to $1,144,000,000, or 5.15 p.c. 

On the basis of the 1921 population of 8,788,483, the per capita wealth invested 
in farms and equipment was $749, in urban real property $654, in steam railways $246, 
in the forests $136 and in household furnishings, clothing and motors $130. The 
per capita wealth of all kinds was $2,525. Further details of the items included are 
presented in Table 34. 


34.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and per capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1921. 


Average 
Percentage | Amount 
Classification of Wealth, Aggregate of per 
Amount, Total. head of 
Population. 
$ p.c. $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and live 
BLOCK, censusyl 921) i475 aareenenh yt. aa eee. e reeenenaLE 6,586, 648, 126 29-68 749: 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders, 
Dee nasaaneteiayeudloistelerer gee OIE AMER oe ee 1,396, 223,000 6-29 159 
Total agricultural wealth, 1921......................... 7, 982,871,126 35-97 : 908 
Mines: (capital employed, 1921))s99 44 ee seme eee ee 559,514, 154 2-52 64 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods OPEL a b1ONS)) hate een eee | 1,197,660,000 5:40 136 
' Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc. in primary oper- 
ations, 102) eee 121th ieaaain es agnelncn cee Gee 25, 648, 650 +12 3 
Central electric stations (capital inves tedi1921)isenn seek ea nee. 239,675,661 1-08 27 
Manufactures (machinery and COOLS 10M) iene yc e re epee en 610,068, 624 2-75 70 
Manufactures (materials on hand, stocks in process; estimate 
for amount in dealers Hangs 1021) ene. eee eee ee 1,362,535, 764 6-14 155 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)= acs... s.4 2,159, 298,000 9-73 246 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment)).......... 186,519,439 +84 21 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 1922).... 141,425,373 64 16 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment) sa. anaee teens 158,678, 229 71 18 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted prop- 
erty and estimated for under-valuation by assessors, and e 
LODITOACS.S SWOTS ELON) ey. tee Meme te Ny Gani a nil 5, 751,505,257 25-91 : 654 
Shipping (estimated from 1918 census and distributed according 
So tonneige-opmecdd)..s i rath mh okey mates Sea ae AD CD 100,000,000 45 11 
Imported merchandise in store, being one-half imports during e 
Ba CPUS oo OR IRA MA tee SRM ane ee a ee 373,902,166 1-68 | 43 
Household furnishings, clothing, carriages, motors, etc., distri- 
buted according to wealth and POV NU MUON acon oaaadknan od. 1,144,000,000 5:15 130 
Specie held by Government and chartered banks and esti- 
mag tedor public holdings seen see ae ae nee eee 202,000,000 91 23 
Total Estimated Wealth, 1921........................ 225 195,362, 443 100-00 2,525 - 
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35.—Kstimated National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces and Chief Component 


Items, 1921. 


(Norr.—For a fuller description ot the various items, see Table 34.) 


Prince = 
Nova New : 
Items. eden Saatine Brineicle Quebec. Ontario. 
arm pyaAlUeSs fs hoe k lal aw tis oo 58,977,962 136,841,573 131,825,675] 1,096,787,710| 1,691,686,034 
Agricultural products.......... 21,431,000 44,234,000 48,458,000 325,291,000 441,418,000 
Total agricultural wealth. . 80,408,962 181,075,573 180,283,675] 1,422,078,710] 2,133,104,034 
ih TRO ea nna Re a - 82,283,644 2,985,382 81,494,918 188,769,764 
‘Forests. . is - 58, 150,000 100,840,000 364,600,000 194,100,000 
Fisheries... io aT ee eer ee a 779,816 8,764,864 3,316,479 1,795,404 3,352,410 
Central electric stations........ 435 ,294 3,987,037 Doo, 413 69,673,905 109,708, 766 
-Manufactures— 
Machinery and tools.. I 416,367 23,466,288 23,678,211 178,830,643 317,313,962 
Materials on hand, stocks in 
process; estimate for 
amount in dealers’ hands.. 862,658 32,923,886 52,840,474 411,195,058 736,142,436 
POCORN TAU WAYS. cceces o's denise 15,197,000 79,320,000 106,430,000 272,180,000 594,820,000 
Hlectric railways.............. - 10,628,013 2,898,584 55,710,238 75,398,989 
CEST ae Bg Sean le ay poe ener es AR - 648,547 = 33,179,064 107,597,762 
BNSC PONE aces... ati vais ote 599, 220 6,371,040 2,914,054 66, 689,329 7,480,225 
‘Urban real property Rooted oe ea 8,931,108 177,891,281 52,977 ,267| 2,091,052,019] 2,232,795,204 
Save osha eed ea eee Beare oo 781,100 12,538,000 3,304,600 36,751,100 25,078,100 
Imported merchandise in store. 500,535 9,449,863 13,604,230 107,189,579 183,926, 164 
Household furnishings, cloth- 
ing, carriages, motors, etc... 9,000,000 53,100,000 40,100,000 295,100,000 376,400,000 
Specie held by Government, 
chartered banks and public}, 2,000,000 12,100,000 8,900,000 54,300,000 67,400,000 
Total estimated wealth, 
5 KTy-d Eerete arr eae ate 119,912,060) 752,697,986) 597,596,369) 5,541,819, 967] 7,353,397, 816 
Percentage as. seh ti 0-5 3:4 2-7 25-0 33-1 
Percentage distribution of Can- 
adian population by provinces 
and territories, 1921.......... 1-01 5-96 4-41 26-87 33-38 
Items. Manitoba. er er Alberta. Gaal Yukon. Canada. 
Farm values............ 650, 638,045]1,650,069,196} 968,437,018} 201,384,913 6,586,648, 126 
Agricultural products...| 100,016,000] 253,712,000} 124,512,000 37,151,000 — | 1,396,223,000 
Total agricultural 
wealth: wis). Ghee. 750,654 ,045/1,903,781,196]1,092,949,018] 238,535,913 — | 7,982,871,126 
BNIITTO Sabet ny eee ce stats, eects 5,343,706 4,761,177 73,603,005) 109,030, 712/11,241,846 559,514, 154 
HOKEStST tie sete on eee 20,560,000 46,585,000 70,475,000} 342,350,000 — | 1,197,660,000 
Fisheries. . 695,414 37,096 134,523 6,769,327 Boel 25,648, 650 
‘Central electric ‘stations. 14,873,661 6,720,585 8,531,270 22,775, 600 446,130 239,675,661 
Manufactures— ’ 
Machinery and tools. 14,687,848 4,099,873 7,363,086 40,190,889 21,457 610,068 , 624 
Materials on hand, 
stocks in process; 
estimate for amount 
in dealers’ hands... 35,108,300 9,873,336 15,662 ,382 67,841,758 75,476] 1,362,535,764 
Steam railways........ 250,640,090] 342,590,000} 255,840,000} 239,110,000] 3,171,000] 2,159,298,000 
Electric railways........ 13,307,741 3,579,386 6,279,366 18,717,122 = 186,519,439 
Canals.. een sear - - - - 141,425,373 
Telephones... oe 17,520,122 25,476, 719 20,026,415 11,407,239 193,866 158,678,229 
Urban real property. Ses 410,820,516} 349,803,449] 290,247,235] 136,987,228 — | 5,751,505, 257 
Sint Guta nea 784,200 36,500 - 20,660,000 66,400 100,000,000 
Imported merchandise 
MNES LOFOUan an tere pee 18,300,315 5,098,668 5,962,179 29,720,333 150,300 373,902,166 
Household furnishings, 
clothing, carriages, 
motors, etc.. 83,200,000] . 125,800,000 90,400,000 69,700,000} 1,200,000} 1,144,000,000 
Specie held by ‘Govern- 
ment, chartered banks 
and publict. er Merrion 14,000,000 17,400,000 13,500,000 12,100,000 300,000 202,000,000 
Total estimated 
wealth, 1921... .|1, 650, 495, 868/2,845, 642, 985/1, 950, 973, 479/1, 365, 896, 121/16, 869, 792|22, 195,302, 443 
Percentage. . 7-4 12:8 8-8 6-2 0-1 100-0 
Percentage distribution 
of Canadian population 
by provinces and terri- 
tories, 1921.. : 6-94 8-62 6:70 5-97 0-05 100-0 


The specie holdings are here distributed among the several provinces according to population. 
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2.—National Income. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national production, 
a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pages 181-185: 
of this volume. If, as pointed out there, there is no reason to suppose that those: 
whose activities are not connected with the production of “form-utilities” are less. 
“productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the 


production of 1922 must have been not less than $4,400,000,000. 


In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy” 


deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected 


with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing not. 


only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been: 
not less than $400,000,000. This would leave the 1922 income of the Canadian: 
people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $4,000,000,000. 


Incomes assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable period of 


time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing 
a guide both to the amount and to the distribution by classes of the total national! 


income. Hstimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have: 


been published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 
In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above-men- 


tioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a greater 


degree received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable that 


so large a percentage of the total national income of Canada is brought under the: 


notice of the income tax authorities as in Great Britain or the United States. 


Nevertheless, the data collected by the Income Tax Branch! of the Department of 


Finance, in the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant 
both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribution 
of that income among various classes of the population, as well as by size of income 
groups. 

In Canada, in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 
190,561 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429; in the 
following year 8,286 corporations and 290,584 individuals paid income tax on 
$1,462,529,170; in the fiscal year ended 1923, 6,010 corporations and 281,182 
individuals paid income tax on $1,092,407,925, and in the latest fiscal year, 1923-24, 
5,569 corporations and 239,036 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
$1,108,027,871. It may be added that in the first nine months of the fiscal year 
1924-25, the amount collected in income tax was $53,519,492, as compared with 
$50,805,166 in the same period of the preceding year—an increase of $2,714,326. 
As this figure represents the great bulk of the collections for each year, it may be 
taken as evidence that either the national income of the country increased, or 
that a larger percentage of it came under the observation of the income tax author- 
ities. The increased yield is the more remarkable because substantial concessions 
were made in respect of children, the exemption for each child having been in- 
creased in 1924 from $300 to $500. ; 


1 Transferred to Customs and Excise Department by chapter 37 of the Statutes of 1924. 
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36.—Amount of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces, 
for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922-1924. 


Amount of Income Assessed. 
Provinces. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 3,707,988 2,618,325 2,301,305 
Nova Scotia 51,057,049 85,671,544 33,785,631 
New Brunswick 35,238,694 28,450,436 22,809,357 
ROC TIOCM RUMEN RANE te Shi AM AS Aes ft te Ss Ae. Se hg 362,078,282 270,549,115 296 331,345 
Ontario 598,456,379 469,654,705 473,015,674 
Manitoba 134,039, 184 86,665 , 622 92,286,842 
Saskatchewan 89,942,132 56,568,615 50,778,824 
Alberta 66,912,332 49,736,832 53,310,467 
British Columbia 119,716,747 90,8/1,659 81,525,976 
NY (ROT Ea I a IO RA Oe onl Cere Patr otis Te Se 1,380,383 1,621 072 1,882,450: 
1, 462,529,176) 1,092,407, 925) 1,108,027, 871 


37.— Number of Individual and Corporate Taxpayers, by Size of Incomes and Amount. 
‘of Taxes Paid, under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended March 31, 1922-1924. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Income-Class. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ $ 

wals000 to;$. 6,000 2.222 4... 154,675 4,022,056 146,178 3,414,475 127,718 3,066,580 
$ 2,000 to $ 6,000.......... 116,212 5,557,503 113,359 4,616,287 94,580 3,934,537 
wr 000) TO; SLO; 000% « Sarvs, 2 aicte 11,840 3,981,303 13,0380 3,603,536 10,140 3,187,012 
$10,000 to $20,000.......... 5,404 5,460,899 6,069 5,212,937 4,700 4,288,847 
$20,000 to $30,000.......... 1,290 3,629,108 1,365 2,997,914 1,047 2,521,615 
$30,000 to $50,000.......... 667 4,295,530 801 oo ie 851 8.835.424 
$50; 000land Over............ 496 | 12,699,832 380 8,212,112 nove 

otal eee ee. 299,584 | 39,646,231 281,182 31,867,368 239,036 | 25,834,015 
Unclassified amount........ - 824,778 - 490,046 - 533,799 

ARETE Te oe Bae er — | 40,471,009 — | 32,357,414 —| 26,367,814 
URGHI ie Betts Re a eee ere = 650,412 - 667,997 = 710,478 

Net Total.............. — | 39,820,597 — | 31,689,417 — | 25,657,386 

| 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 
Income-Class. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ $ 

$ 1,000 to $ 6,000.......... = - - - - - 
me 000NtO 8. 6,000 <. sect oer. 3,023 665,723 2,407 546,081 2,381 598,939 
$ 6,000 to $10,000.......... 1,508 926,596 1,052 699,621 868 725,264 
$10,000 to $20,000.......... . 1,359 1,848, 227 959 1,478,950 817 1,361,531 
$20,000 to $30,000.......... 690 1,581,102 437 cet 372 1,051,806: 
$30,000 to $50,000.......... 597 2,351,149 413 1,682 ,34 & 
$50,000 and over............ 1,109 | 31,7247339 742 95" 987 349) 1,126 | © 25,817,750 

EDORDES cere les cee 8,286 | 39,097,136 6,010 | 28,543,297 5,569 | 29,565,890 
Unclassified amount........ - 110,668 - 269,113 - 205,260 

ORAL ete east at 28 — | 39,207,804 — | 28,812,410 - | 29,770,950 
PEIN aaron deinraicctarecuctas« fesxs = 344,046 - 790,264 - 1,224,258 

Net, Total. ..sc.0....... — | 38,863,758 — | 28,022,146 ~ | 28,546,692: 
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$e 
38.—Income Tax Paid, by Classes, fiscal years 1922-24. 
1.—INDIVIDUALS, 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Classes. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ $ 
INGTATIANS tle pate ee 18,841 1,299,105 8,220 473,049 4.663 275,627 
Professionals................ 17,139 2,526,544 19,023 2,663,901 20,550 2,327,554 
employees |) Mae wee. 207,263 | 17,123,447 208,360 | 15,529,950 176,089 13,726,066 
Merchants: +. eeian bevy ene 23,716 7,140,101 21,186 5,474,256 17,031 2,816,352 
Manufacturers............... 1,629 2,472,485 teviee, 870,261 |. 1,293 742,944 
WAU Tothers 3st ieee ee 21,996 9,084,549 22,661 6,855,951 19,410 5,945,472 
Unclassified’. 9e eee ee - 824,778 = 490,046 - 533, 799 
Dota. cd cvee dors 290,584 | 40,471,009 281,182 | 32,357,414 239,036 | 26,367,814 
iXefuitds eee eee re = 650,412 = 667,997 = 710,478 
Net Total... csacee — | 39,820,597 — | 31,689,417 — | 25,657,336 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 

DATTA TESTIS ders: TUES Ee 32 25,589 10 7,304 13 6,302 
iMerchantse- pee anaan eee AIRY 7,382,877 2,066 4,389,285 1,680 4,031,167 
Manufacturers............... 2,393 | 18,193,185 1,618 | 11,541,870 1,535 12,332,859 
sAll others) ca eee 3,124 | 13,495,485 2,316 | 12,604,838 2,341 13,195,562 
(Wnelassitiediny.pr ence. - 110,668 - 269,113 - 205,060 
otal rete hes: eee 8,286 | 39,207,804 6,010 | 28,812,410 5,569 | 29,770,950 
Reiinds eect ween eed ee = 344,046 = 790,264 - 1,224,258 
NetiRotaliee sr. sce — | 38,863, 758 — | 28,022,146 — | 28,546,692 

Grand Total, Individuals 
and Corporations....... — | 78,684,355 — | 59,711,563 - | 54,204,028 


ee 


II.—CURRENCY AND BANKING, LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 


1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by means of barter, which 
at times resulted (in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. The practice, however, was 
purely a local one. Later, during the French period in Canada, while barter still 
formed perhaps the most important means of exchange between individuals and 
merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency system developed. Beaver and 
other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used as substitutes for currency, the 
last named being at one time a legal tender. A rather inadequate system was that 
which developed during the period of French military occupation, when playing 
cards, stamped with a value and signed by the Intendant, redeemable yearly on 
the receipt of bills of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money, 
most of it of little value, was also issued, and the total amount outstanding at the 
time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 livres, the great bulk of which finally 
proved worthless. 
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The British government sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since, at this time, French coinage again began to come into circula- 
tion and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common 
medium of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were 
over-rated in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A 
rate of 5s. to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use for government accounting 
systems, while in Montreal, York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), 
giving the dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or.8s., was in common use. 


Canadians had become more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money from the experiences of the various northern States during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this familiarity was increased by 
the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various denominations 
redeemable on presentation. Increased commercial relations between the two 
countries and a growing volume of trade resulted in a tendency in Canada toward 
a decimal coinage, and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption 
of a decimal currency with a dollar equivalent to the American dollar; the British 
sovereign was made legal tender at $4.862. An Act’ of 1857 requiring all govern- 
ment accounts to be kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the 
formal adoption of decimal currency in the province of Canada dates from that 
time. 

By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.863 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was 
taken to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was, however, 
issued prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 
1908, the first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, 
but with a small “C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 
1912, the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold 
coinage has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred 
Dominion notes to gold for use within the country, and when gold is needed for 
export, bullion or British and American gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium 
in Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar and 
10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10 pure gold by 
weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23.22 grains 
of pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been first conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, ec. 14), 
British sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.863, and other gold coins, and the 
5-dollar, 10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the 
same weight of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal 
tender. These, however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is 

provided by paper and token currency. The gold coinages of the Ottawa branch 
of the Royal Mint, which was opened on January 2, 1908, are given in Tables 39 
and 40. Table 41, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, gives the 
form in which the gold has been held by the Government in recent years. The 
American gold, it will be seen, greatly preponderates, and there is a considerable 
additional amount held by the banks, as it is legal tender in both countries. 
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39.—Coinage at the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint in the calendar years 1921-23. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Description of Coins. 5 
Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. 
Gold Sovereigns............ - 136 = - - - 
or or 
= $661.87 
Gold— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
@anadian: $0/8).05 6505 ose - - - - - pias 
SOLS ee A aete ees - = - = = = 
Silvera tate ne ce cae 603,081.80] 128,000.00 ~ 24,000.00 ~ 28,000.00 
BLOUZeLt ene Jeet nas Aaa pete 75,559.64] 60,700.00} 12,439.03} 12,400.00} 10,191.60) 19,300.00 
INGBKeIN(GOA Ei reer caceein. ~ — | 238,159.30} 69,000.00} 123,760.05] 127,000.00 


In addition to the above coinage, the following were executed for the Governments of Newfoundland 


and Jamaica:— 


Néwiound lant sil vera. bck sect cea arene tee neers 
IBVONZ Ole carcass gen eee tee rete eee ate ce 


Jamaita—Cupro-nickelss 4.2... kok ee eo aa eee ere seek 


1917. 
$240,000 $245,000 
$7,000 


-1,515 9 7 


1918. 


£ a 


1919. 

$200,000 
$3,000 
£ wid. 

2,061 14 1 


1920. 
$3,000 
d 


s 


40.—Gold Coinages of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1908-1923. 


| 


Gold. Gold. 
Years. Years. . 
Sovereigns. ate 1 Sovereigns. esse) 
£& $ $ £ $ $ 

LO0Sshc pte eats. 636 3,095.20 == 4 OM Oise cetatejore cies 6,111} 29,740.20 - 
1909. . 16,273 79,195.27 = NEON fsa. Poteete eae 58,845} 286,379.00 = 
TOO escapee mee os 28,012) 136,325.07 eT LOW 8 te Sor otertaiare 106,516) 518,377.87 - 
1911.. 256 ,946/1,250,470.53 Maat OM Qusctsycts scare 135,889} 661,326.47 ~ 
1912... - - Vea TUONL GLO Shi oe alee = = = 
TOL. ae Rmieacrece 3,115 18,079.67 LASQOMG2O0L92T oc tec cere aoe = = a 
IQUAS ee a dee 14,891 72,469.53 1,499, 575/|1922. Na. ee = 2 = 
LOLG ap Mees), - - SOP Riees, Sah Meee eS = = - 


1Authority to issue Canadian gold coins was, first conferred in 1910. 


41.—_Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves, December 31, 1905-1923. 


Years. 


British Coin. 


American Coin. 


Canadian Coin. 


$ 
3,990,717 
7,375,857 
5,366,478 
6,261,715 
6,537,227 
6,304,524 
6,900,095 
4,554,691 
6,891,375 
4,482,524 
29,606,990 
29,333,111 
27,476,790 
27,362,255 
27,661,192 
26,728,016 
26,729,501 
26,730,576 
18,114,680 


$ 
29,494,298 
31,040,149 
33,529,889 
54,909,076 
62,988,474 
68,261,279 
93,507,764 
98,648,736 
106, 642,969 
86,382,620 
86,516 595 
86,034,920 
77,899 ,494 
75,785,665 
60,988,110 
35,896,485 
35,896,305 
67,941,550 
33 , 830,850 


$ 


3,436,095 
3,426,760 
3,413,465 
3,411,465 
3,408,310 
3,387,125 
3,385,690 
3,340,650 
3,242,150 


Bullion. 
$ 


eae Tee 


222,934 
222,934 
222,934 
222,934 
320,345 
775,201 
803,002" 
11,352,856 
14,701,439 
27,154,222 
35,090,344 
18,558 ,557 
34,572,504 
46,026,852 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40 fine, 
are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no dollar coins have ever been 


struck by the Mint. 


Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight pro- 


portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are 
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in circulation, but, by chapter 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness 
was reduced to 8-1l0ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 70 
grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have appeared. Silver coins 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze coins 
to twenty-five cents. 


42.— Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, December 31, 1901-1923. 


Net Amount of Silver Amount Net Amount of Bronze Amount 
Coin Issued. per Head. Coin Issued. per Head. 
A Years. A. 1B Cc. De 
3) During the Since por as During Since Cot er 
Year. 1858. ; : the Year. 1858. ? 5 
f $ $ cts. $ $ $ cts cts. 
; ROOM ore isa athe 420,000 8,279,924 7:8 1-53 41,00 676,429 0:8 11:0 
Ti Age Se aa 774,000 9,053 , 924 14:0 1-64 30,000 706,429 0-5 12:8 
, OOO Soo. eae el 633 ,850 9,687,774 11-1 1-70 40,000 746,429 0-7 3-1 
a UO ee ee Ch 850,000 | 10,037,774 5-9 ital 25,000 771,429 0-4 13-1 
SIO Se oe. 2 t 450,000 | 10,487,774 7-4 1-72 20,000 791,429 0-3 13-0 
LOE weet abate tora Reciereeney 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1-79 41,000 832,429 0-6 13-2 
LLNS Ses te Ie Stak ota 1,194,000 | 12,489,235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864,429 0-5 13:0 
LO eae oh eee 38,541 | 12,527,776 0:6 1-80 21,604 886,033 0:3 12-8 
% OY De Sas ar eat Rae 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-0 1-83 39,300 925,333 0-5 12:9 
UL oases See 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-91 42,020 967,353 0-6 12-9 
: ALI a ae 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 54,275 1,021,628 0-8 14-2 
1S eee 1,303,287 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 0-7 14:5 
. LESS alee ile aan 927,131 | 17,901,031 12:3 2-38 55,572 Be Pree bre 0-7 15-0 
A Mieieree re a0". Soh be k's 626,198 | 18,527,229 8-1 2-41 35,057 1,162,234 0-4 15-1 
. LSU A ap ere tee eta 61,344 | 18,588,573 0:8 2-36 50,354 1,212,588 0-6 15-4 
Penns 2 cane Anes 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-46 110,646 1,323,234 1-4 16:5 
iplatiees, tech he 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116,800 1,440,034 1-4 17-6 
CT dca iia tt ar re a 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-0 2°87 131,777 1,571,811 1-6 18-9 
TG) ne ae aa 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3:19 115,011 1,686,822 1-4 19-9 
BaBORE A cds Atte Se 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-1 3:29 208,961 1,895,783 2-4 22-0 
LO a: coal a Ee ce 40,191 | 28,344,659 0:5 3°23 60,543 1,956 ,326 0:7 22:3 
N AD. SES Sahat det : — | 26,620,740! 0-0 2:97 3,858 1,960, 184 0-0 21-9 
DD laa ae haeg inthe =| 26,509.,5301 0-0 2-90 15,520 1,975,704 0-0 21:6 
1 The decrease shown for 1922 and for 1923 is due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins 
from circulation. 
Nore.—Nickel coinage in circulation on Dec. 31, 1923, amounted to $164,580. 


| Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system is 
the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion Notes 

Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, ¢. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of 
that amount. By Chapter 4, Acts of 1915, “An Act respecting the Issue of Domin- 
ion Notes,” the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.’ Notes 


1 The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be 
held as reserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., ¢. 10), authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve 
was fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872, (35 Vict., c. 7), the reserve for the excess 
__ Over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (38 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 
_ dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for tne reserve between nine and twelve millions, 50 p.¢. in specie 

was tobe held. In 1878 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 

Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., ¢. 13), the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
_ was to be in gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21), the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
¢. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43), the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. In 1914 (5 Geo. 
V, ¢. 4), this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 to seventy-six millions, under the conditions 
stated in the text. The Finance Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 3), makes provision, in case of war, panic, etc. 
for the issue of Dominion notes against approved securities. 
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may be issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as pro- 
vided by the Finance Act, 1914) an amount of gold equal to the excess must be 
held. Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to gold certificates. Under 
the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, 
$5, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, ‘‘special” notes of the denominations 
of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue September, 1918), are issued for use 
between banks only, the purpose being to safeguard against theft. Table 43 gives 
the main statistics of Dominion note circulation and the reserve on which it has 
been built since 1890, Table 44 statistics of gold held by the Minister of Finance 
from 1919 to 1923, while Table 45 shows the use of notes of different denominations 


during the past six years. 


43.—Dominion Note Circulation and Reserve at June 30, 1890-1924. 


veo =, AEG — Bost and Caren eee Eo ake 
ende: otes otal. uaran- uncovere eserve 
June 30. |1, 2,4 and 5,|L07Ee notes 22 Stead by to 
nd 1000 5000 al An eant Per Index Deben- Specie. | Circulation. 
fractionals.1 : 5 capita. | No.3 tures. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 
6,665 , 942 8,691,950) 15,357,892 3-20 65-3 5,232,181) 10,125,711 34 
6,768,666 9,407,650} 16,176,316 3°34 68-2 5,723,693) 10,452,623 35 
6,898,348] 10,384,350] 17,282,698 3-53 72-0 6,868,243} 10,414,455 40 
7,136,743) 11,311,750) 18,448,493 3-73 76-1 8,396,014) 10,052,479 45 
6,967,818} 13,098,900) 20,061,718 4-09 83-5 10,239,071 9,822,647 51 
7,059,331} 12,460,900) 19,520,231 3:87 79-0 9,707,750 9,812,481 49 
7,377,096} 12,995,100} 20,372,196 4-00 81-6 10,704,901). 9,667,295 52 
7,519,345] 14,798,750! 22,318,095 4-34 88-6 12,667,315 9,650,780 + 66 
8,157,243] 14,020,950) 22,178,193 4-26 86-9 12,760,405 9,417,788 57 
8,770,165} 15,466,300] 24,286,465 4-60 93-9 15,008,441 9,228 ,024 61 
9,640,473} 16,454,450) 26,094,923 4-90 100-0 14,422,710} 11,672,213 55 
nA NS ee 10,161,809) 17,736,700} 27,898,509 5-19 105-9 16,503,740} 11,394,769 59 
1902 heen 11,029,985) 21,750,400} 32,780,385 5-92 120-8 20,848,305] 11,932,080 63 
G03 i.e. 12,173,248] 26,832,950} 39,006,198 6-87 140-2 27,877,260] 11,128,938 67 
19043423 12,581,833] 28,992,950} 41,574,783 7-13 145-5 25,369,291] 16,205,492 61 
1905.. 13,045,820} 34,288,400] 47,334,220 7°89 161-0 31,272,122} 16,062,098 66 
190652541. 3 14,633,576} 35,307,850} 49,941,426 8-09 165-1 30,960,597) 18,980,829 62 
190 (Rema 15,939,131) 42,377,400} 58,316,531 9-25 188-7 36,935,936) 21,380,595 63 
1908). sage ss 15,279,675) 47,778,450] 63,058,125 9-71 198-2 41,107,850) 21,950,275 65 
LO0Q ncaae 15,860,149) 63,145,150} 79,005,299} 11-80 240-8 57,309,932) 21,695,367 72 
WOLO Meee 17,871,477| 71,414,250} 89,285,727] 12-90 263-3 68,355,787| 20,929,940 75 
LOU eae eae 19,840,695} 79,468,250! 99,308,945} 13-78 281-2 78,005,231} 21,303,714 78 
AGID ML ee. 22,982,588] 88,949,650] 111,932,288} 15-19 310-0 92,442,098] 19,490,140 82 
1O1S etre 28,845,737} 87,517,800} 116,363,537) 15-45 315-3 94,943,499} 21,420,038 81 
1914....... 24,586,448] 89,595,650] 114,182,098) 14-84 302-8 92,663,575) 21,518,523 81 
LOLS eae. 25 ,183,685| 126,937,050] 152,120,785} 19-34 894-7 89,578,041) 62,547,693 59 
LOTG Meee 27,283,425) 148,213,750] 175,497,175| 21-84 445-7 | 114,071,032] 61,426,148 66 
LOU eeu 29,498,409] 149,069,600) 178,568,009} 21-82 445-3 | 119,110,113] 59,457,896 67 
LOLS ee cae 32,623,514] 248,716,000} 281,339,514) 33-78 689-4 | 114,951,618] 166,387,896 41 
191g eee 35,084,194] 265,665,650} 300,749,844) 35-47 723-9 | 118,268,407} 182,481,437 39 
1920 ee rae 37,203,890} 254,812,400} 292,016,290] 33-83 690-4 95,538,190] 196,478,100 33 
1921. 34,403,934] 234,365,250] 268,769,184] 30-58 624-1 83 ,854,487| 184,914,697 31 
BVA oh 31,404,161] 201,344,250] 232,748,411] 25-96 529-8 85,495,068] 147,253,343 37 
Ma ee 33,276,533} 200,869,900} 234,146,433] 25-60 522-4 | 121,025,725) 113,120,708 52 
ey eeonaes 34,816,442 210,808,592} 22-54 460-0 96,732,954] 113,575,638 54 


Notes in circulation. 


175,492,150 


Reserves of 


1 Includes Provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,692 in 1924. 
2 Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-1924. 
8’ Circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 

‘ Guaranteed debentures amounted to $1,946,666 from 1890 to 1910 and to $16,000,000 from 1915 to 1924. 
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44.—Gold held by the Minister of Finance during the years 1919-1923'. 


Gold Reserve} Gold held | Total Gold 
held on for redemp- held by 


Years. Savings Bank tion of Minister 
Deposits. Dominion of 
Notes. Finance. 
$ $ $ 
OIG) 7 BeBUab Bo OU CAGE EE ee OnE ater rir oocnenanoccrd 4,909,675 | 118,489,692 128 ,399 367 
RTT 4 3B AB ace DEOGR OTe EOS Sane RS ASIES GF erinoco cans nno onaae 4,067 ,897 98,751,773 102,819,670 
BR cig ye hithe ates 58 oraiin Seale is hla laiels she & cicle hats Wieteintelalwia:e/steseiate 3,666 ,009 84,568,064 88 , 234,073 
Re RN ern Natl care. arches i tote) oie 419 seats) = atal one pete cn setevnse: ore tata ehatovs 3,293,287 89,939,108 93 ,232 3895 
Pr Nerc ee te tls, cists sic ci slave alate e Sieh w'ere thine ahe a's einer tate a cle ctere e 3,154,358 120,651,627 123,805,985 


1 Yearly average. 


45.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, March 31, 1919-1924. 


Denominations. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
leeraercts oitcie Ne ieiss a sclea se aeltrens 15,217,261) 16,550,738! 16,456,102) 15,387,109} 15,921,295] 16,491,335 
ee ae coals Mates cas wmseeane 12,161,480] 13,238,915] 12,819,010) 11,335,549) 11,854,372] 12,051,573 
4... me 39,439 38,299 37,567 36,735 35,791 34,915 
ieee 4,772,455| 3,434,275) 3,699,880] 1,886,410) 2,154,470) 2,975,625 
ae ae 4,200 3,950 3,800 3,750 3,750 150 
00. ae - - - - - - 
O00 sonra is 1,868,500} 2,596,000} 2,683,500} 2,728,500] 3,034,000) 2,022,000 
A000... Sasi ..| 4,146,000) 4,773,000] 5,050,000} 4,999,000) 6,019,000} 4,209,000 
500 special.... 3 124,500 95,000 70,000 13,500 2,000 - 
1,000 “ : 992,000} 1,159,000 962,000 931,000 935 ,000 982,000 
5,000 “ 213,505,000] 234,105,000} 191,980,000) 142,505,000} 124,845,000} 96,840,000 
50,000 “ 3 ..| 44,000,000} 34,650,000} 42,800,000) 60,350,000} 76,550,000} 79,700,000 
Fractional........ es 1,200,120} 1,260,872] 1,293,283] 1,257,163] 1,275,372) 1,290,715 
PE POVINCIAI So, sree. cietsis.c'sis/aisisiag 27,743 27,748 27,748 27,710 27,710 27,691 
Totalinisten yeeessisctee. 298,058,698] 311,932,792] 277,882,885] 241,461,426) 242,657,765} 216,625,004 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada. 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the denom- 
inations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. These 
notes are not in normal times legal tender. 

In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (September 1 to © 
February 28-29), the banks may issue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 
p.c. of their combined capital and “rest or reserve” funds. In the event of war or 
panic, the Government may permit the “excess” to run all the year. The banks 
pay interest on the excess at 5p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, it may 
also do so by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the central 
gold reserves. 


In case of insolvency, the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. They 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the Bank Circulation Redemption 
- Fund, to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average circulation, 
the sum thus secured being available for the redemption of the notes of failed banks. 

The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 46. Table 47 brings 
together the results obtained above as to the quantity of the circulating medium in 
the hands of the Canadian public, 
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46.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, 1892-1923. 


“Redemption”’ ee : 
Years, Paid up “Rest’’ Fund. Dose we Nee ae: 

Capital. Minister of ——— 

Finance.) Amount. Per Capita. | Index No.3 

$ $ $ $ $ 

1392 ep Oe pre hd 61,626,311 24,511,709 1,314,240 33,788,679 6-91 79:0 
TER sao pecnses 62,009,346 25,837,753 1,790,619 33,811,925 6-85 78-3 
S04 ee eke tet 62,063,371 27,041,235 1,817,511 31,166,003 6-37 72-8 
TSO5 ee nea hie 61,800,700 27,273,500 1,814,089 30,807,041 6-12 69-9 
D896 seeeerrsaass 62,043,173 26,526,632 1,831,191 31,456 ,297 6-18 70-6 
1897. Sune eae 62,027,708 27,087,782 1,864,937 34,350,118 6-68 76-3 
WBOS rinras cence here 62,571,920 27,627,520 1,938,660 37,873 , 934 7-28 83-2 
1390 Re ees, 63,726,399 28,958,989 2,033,865 41,513,139 7-89 90-2 
DOO RE ene cee enee t 65,154,594 82,372,394 2,221,128 46,574,780 8-75 100-0 
LOO dere A rartacae 67,035,615 36,249,145 2,487,541 50,601,205 9-36 107-0 
OD) Dera ok ats iat 69,865,670 40,212,948 2,832,401 55,412,598 10-02 114-5 
UOOSE tevin. cetera 76,453,125 47,761,536 2,971,260 60,244,072 10-62 121-4 
LO OA ier ite ctcta he: 79,234,191 &2,082, 385 3,237,891 61,769,888 10-60 121-1 
LO OD bets yas een, 82,655,828 56,474,124 3,448 463 64,025,643 10-68 122-1 
G0 Gres eden 91,035,604 64,002,266 3,923,531 70,638,870 11-44 130-7 
LOO TIF ..3...ccenree: 95 ,953 , 732 69,806 , 892 4,304,524 75 , 784,482 12-02 - 137-4 
Le ecior ee 96,147,526 72,041,265 4,249 367 71,401,697 11-00 125-7 
1909s crete snt roe 97,329,333 75,887,695 4,317,006 73,943,119 11-04, 126-2 
NON eerie tee AF 98 , 787,929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82,120,308 11-87 135-7 
AQUI Nasty. weet 103 ,009 , 256 88,892,256 5,353 , 838 89,982,223 12-57 143-7 
SOON Serta os eee 112,730,948 102,090,476 6,211,881 100, 146,541 13-60 155-4 
1K Ree nea at 116,297,729 | 109,129,393 6,536,341 | 105,265,336 13-98 160-0 
are acti ete 114,759,807 | 113,130,626 6,693,684 | 104,600,185 13-60 155-4 
IO Rien ee ce 113,982,741 | 113,020,310 6,756,648 | 105,137,092 13-37 152-8 
1OLG See. Se 113,175,883 | 112,989,541 6,811,213 | 126,691,913 15-77 180-2 
LOWE Saree. were 111,637,755 113,560,997 6,324,442 161,029, 606 19-69 225-0 
LOLS ork peste ae 110,618,504 |' 114,041,500 5,817,646 | 198,645,254 23-85 272-6 
CMS eter cio ae 115,004,960 | 121,160,774 6,054,419 | 218,919,261 25-82 295-1 
LO 20 Ae es Aaa 123,617,120 | 128,756,690 6,122,715 | 228,800,379 26-51 303-0 
TODAS a Leute a 129,096,339 | 134,104,030 6,417,287 | 194,621,710 22-15 253-1 
1922 a Ae 125,456,485 | 129,627,270 6,493,593 | 166,466,109 18-56 212-1 
LO 2S: tar eles ee 124,373,293 | 126,441,667 6,662,665 | 170,420,792 18-63 212-9 


1 The statistics in this table are avera 


2 Cash, i.e., gold or Dominion notes. 
’ Circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 


ges computed from monthly returns in each year. 


od 
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47.— Circulating Medium in Hands of the Public, 1900-1923. 
Silver. Bronze. Bank Notes. 
Years 
. Per Per Per 
Amount. Capi Amount. Capita Amount. Capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
7,911,998 1:49 635 ,429 “11 46,574,780 8.75 
8,279,924 1.53 676 ,429 12 50,601,205 9.36 
9,053,924 1.64 706,429 13 55,412,598 10.02 
9,687,774 1.70 746,429 +13 60,244,072 10.62 
10,037,774 ial 771,429 18 61,769,888 10.60 
10,487,774 1.72 791,429 13 64,025,643 10.68 
11,295,235 1.79 832,429 als} 70,638,870,|. 11.45 
12,489,235 1.88 864,429 13 75,784,482 12.03 
12,527,776 1.80 886,033 118 71,401,697 11.00 
13,176,476 1.83 925,333 13 73,943,119 11:04 
14,327,662 1.91 967,353 5183 82,120,303 187 
15,670,663 2.18 1,021,628 14 89,982,223 12.49 
16,973,900 2.30 1,071,605 15 100,146,541 13.60 
17,901,031 2.38 V2, S77 215 105 , 265,336 13°98 
18,527,229 2.41 1,162,234 ~15, 104,600,185 13.60 
18,588,573 2.36 1,212,588 15 105,137,092 13.387 
19,768,089 2.46 1,323,234 ait 126,691,913 navi 
OMT Awe cette ae otering Sete temnete or ete 21,559,030 2.64 1,440,034 18 161,029,606 19.69 
LOLS ote sath eaten ees re hee sew ele « 23,888,121 2.87 1,571,811 19 198,645,254 Zomue 
BORD. « cpetcseyern a GEe MeN ro acs arate pu, Neier 27,084,148 3.19 1,686 ,822 .20 218,919,261 23 .82 
OPA Ras ae ae ae heel age ae nA 28,384,850 3229 1,895,783 .22 228,800,379 2601 
{OU See PRA oo Set GEREN IeR Oe AP 28 344,659 8.23 1,956,326 122 194,621,710 22.15 
DO Zoe enter sic teense es ae 26,620,740 2.97 1,960,184 122 166,466,109 18.56 
ODD ee eis an els sototetnics > Aaa EERO» 26,559,530 2.90 1,975,704 22 170,420,792 18.63 
Dominion Notes,! 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Totals. 
and fractionals.2 
Years. 3 : aaa 
er er umber 
Amount’. Capita Amount. anita per 
Capita.4 
$ $ $ $ 
1 REST a Ea a i IRI eH rea Ae ieee CR eng ie 9,997,044 1.88 65,119,251 12.24 100-0 
OOD eR ea wrote o Haele Oren teetolee c DUT NE Faen ain Nae 10,595,169 1.97 ZORLO2 see 13.06 106-7 
E 11,442,138 PWG 75,615,089 3.67 111-7 
12,321,172 My, 82,999 447 14.63 119-5 
12,813,912 2.20 85 393,003 14.66 119°8 
13,499,894 2.25 88,804,740 14,82 121-1 
14,797,483 2.40 97,564,017 15.81 129-2 
1b, 97384227 |" 2-53 105,111,373 16.68 136-3 
15,615 ,082 2.41 100,430,588 15.47 126-4 
16,235,774 2.43 104,280,702 15.58 127-3 
18,098,111 2.62 115,513,429 16.70 136-4 
21,497,429 2.98 | 128,171,948 | 17.79 145-3 
Qe otinoel 3.70 | 145,469,387 | 19.75 161-3 
29,067,278 3.86 153,360,822 20:37 166-4 
26,964 ,063 3.51 151,253,711 19.66 160-6 
25,881,570 3.29 150,819,823 19.18 156-7 
27,857,543 3.47 175,640,779 21.86 178-6 
Slevo kok 3.82 215,249,981 26°31 214-9 
34,146 , 836 Al10"|. \258)252022") 3408 253-3 
35,492 , 643 4.19 283 , 182 ,874 33.40 272-8 
37,202,120 4-22 | 296,353,787 | 34-33 280-5 
33 , 825,582 3.85 258,748,277 29-44 240-5 
31,888 ,024 3.56 226,935 ,057 25.31 206-8 
33,387,155 3.65 | 232,343,181 | 25.40, 207-5 


1 Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks not included. 
2 Includes Provincial notes. f 
4 Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 


3 Yearly average. 
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2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking in older countries, one of the chief 
functions of banks was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; 
where the bank’s credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, 
creating an auxiliary uniform circulating medium, which in various cases was pre- 
ferred to that issued by national governments. 

The lack of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants . 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, was allowed to drop, while a second project in 
1808, for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada, failed to secure the assent of the 
Legislature of Lower Canada. 

At the close of the war of 1812, the Army Bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817, with a charter based on that of the First Bank of the United States. 
In the following year the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three 
Lower Canadian institutions, commencing as private banks, obtained their charters 
in 1822, while the Bank of Upper Canada, also a private institution, was superseded 
by a second Bank of Upper Canada, established at York (Toronto) as a chartered 
bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New Brunswick had been incorporated in 
1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking Co. (private) had commenced 
business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a regular charter in 1832. 
The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons Bank was established in 
1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the Merch- 
ants’ Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank in 1871, 
the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 1873, the Bank of Ottawa 
in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875 and the Standard Bank in 1876. 

The Canadian Banking System.!—A brief résumé of the Canadian Banking 
system should emphasize its growth, from the beginning closely related to the 
Montreal produce and export trade, its development of the branch bank system 
in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement, its adapta- 
tion to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west, and the consolida- 
tion during later years of the features which tended towards its early success. 
Development of a stable system has been accompanied by failures, particularly 
marked about the middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been 
steady, based on sound principles and adapted as closely as could be to the particular 
needs of the country. 

The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists today, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a 
small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized as 
to banks, of which there are now 122, rather than as to districts, as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 


1 For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see page 789. 
2 Jan. 31, 1925. 
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_ A-second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and operation 
of the Canadian Barikers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated 
in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation 
of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The Association supervises clear- 
ing house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which 
have suspended business and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 

The elimination of weaker banks and their amalgamation with more stable ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the medium 
of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 

Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said, in addition, to perform three main functions. In 
brief, they are as follows: 

1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 

2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 


3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and unused deposits may 
be put to immediate productive use. 

Banking Legislation.—Note issue was formerly considered as the chief 
function of the banks, and banking legislation dealt mainly with such issue. In 
1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of notes of less than 
$5 in circulation might not at any one time exceed one-fifth of the paid up capital, 
that no notes under $1 should be issued and that all issues of less than $5 might 
be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. In 1841, in the first session of the 
Canadian Legislature after the Union, the Banking Act imposed a tax of 1 p.c. 
upon the bank note circulation, together with provisions for the double liability 
of shareholders. In 1850 a new Act prohibited any bank other than those incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax on 
circulation was abolished, and instead a deposit with the Government of $100,000 
in provincial debentures was required; for the first time monthly bank statements 
were required to be furnished to the Government. 

In 1871, the first Dominion Bank Act provided for a minimum capital of $500,000, 
the restriction of bank note issue to notes of $4 and upwards, the redemption by 
banks of their own notes at any of their offices, the limitation of dividends until a 
reasonably large reserve fund had been accumulated, the holding of Dominion 
notes to the extent of at least one-third of the cash reserve, the prohibition of a 
bank lending money on its own stock; the forfeiture of the charter of any bank 
which left any of its liabilities unpaid for 90 days; also, in order that the double 
liability might be effectively enforced, banks were required to transmit certified 
lists of shareholders to the Minister of Finance. The charters were granted for ten 
years only, so as to facilitate the contemplated decennial revisions of the Act. 

The first revision of the Bank Act took place in 1881. The noteholder was 
now recognized as prior creditor, the banks were prohibited from issuing notes under 
$5, while notes of higher denominations were to be multiples of thissum. Dominion 
notes were to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of a bank’s cash reserve, and banks 
were upon request to pay in Dominion notes sums not exceeding $50. 

At the second revision of the Bank Act (1891), the chief change was the establish- 
ment of the Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund, founded as a consequence of 
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the losses to which the noteholders of insolvent banks were still subjected through 
being unable to turn their notes into cash. It was provided that bank notes should 
bear interest from the day of suspension of the bank until the date when their 
redemption was undertaken by the liquidator. If this was not done within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem them out of the Bank: 
Circulation Redemption Fund. Such expenditure, if not made good out of the 
assets of the failed bank, was to be provided by contributions from the other banks 
pro rata to circulation. 

At the third regular revision of the Bank Act, in 1901, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association was given authority to appoint an inspector to supervise the bank note 
circulation and see that no bank issued circulation in excess of its paid-up capital. 
In 1908 provision was made for emergency circulation during the crop-moving 
season from October to January, during which banks were allowed to issue excess 
circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital and reserve or rest fund, 
this emergency circulation to be taxed at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912 the 
period during which emergency circulation might be issued was extended to the 
six months from September to February inclusive. 


At the fourth revision, which took place in 1913, the Bank Act was amended 
by providing for the establishment of central gold reserves in which banks might, 
deposit gold or Dominion notes, issuing additional notes of their own against such 
deposit. A shareholders’ audit was also provided for. As a consequence of the 
war, the provision for emergency circulation was extended to cover the whole year 
in 1914, while banks were authorized to make payments in their notes instead of in 
gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32) resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined in sec. 11, while 
provision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings and 
bringing them to the‘notice of shareholders. Annual and special statements were 
given further attention and more complete returns were required from the banks, 
particularly in cases where other operations than banking were carried on (sec. 54). 
Detailed provisions were added regarding a shareholders’ audit of the banks’ affairs 
(sec. 56), while the personal lability of directors in case of distribution of profits in 
excess of legal limits was fixed by sec. 59. Regulations regarding loans were amended 
(sec. 76), and annual returns to the Minister regarding real and immovable property 
were required (sec. 79). Registration of security for loans was provided for (sec. 
88a); monthly and special returns were to be made when called for by the Minister 
(sec. 112); certain loans were prohibited (sec. 146); and the punishment of directors 
and other bank officials making false statements of a bank’s position was stipulated 
in sec. 153. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 48 is given a historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the latter group only 
being considered when determining the ordinary financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in 
the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the proportionate develop- 
ment of capital and reserve funds may be pointed out, also the great increase in 
the proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually increas- 
ing percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. 
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48.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1923. . 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Calendar Years. Rest 7 Total 
Capital or pores poe) Liabilities 
Paid Up. Se Circulation. Deposit.1 eho oe 
$ $ 3 $ $ 

ESO Za(HINOS) eeeae nee woes 30,926,470 - 9,346,081 31,375,316 43,273,969 
30,507 ,447 - 9,350,646 83 , 653 ,594 45,144,854 
30,782,637 = 9,539,511 40,028,090 50,940,226 
33,031,249 = 15,149,031 48,763,205 65 , 685,870 
37,095,340 - 20,914,637 56,287,391 80,250,974 
45,190,085 3 25,296,454 61,481,452 90,864,688 
54,690,561 e 27,165,878 65,426,042 98 , 982,668 
60,388 ,340 - 27,904,963 77,118,754 116,412,392 
64,619,513 — 23,035 ,039 74,642,446 104, 609 ,3856 
TS MOG ces sivigltve steve stare aretsteiele wets 66,804,398 - 21,245,935 72,852,686 99,614,014 
ES Ctigeetaorele) fewer aeavciredes ones teherey at 65, 206,009 - 20,704,338 74,166,287 99,810,731 
AT Sarerc nk sles eyecmeme are! adeyeere tt 63,682,863 - 20,475,586 70,856, 253 95 538,831 
YEG) 2 = Al cere tA ge REP WAR a 62,737,276 - 19,486,108 73,151,425 96,760,113 
US BO Rote evetacacaa exertions a hens eeebege oct 60,052,117 - 22,529,623 85,303,814 111,838,941 
OSA ee tea reece Oe ear 59,534,977 = 28,516,692 94,346,481 127,176,249 
107 eins Scrnt7e Oi CRAB CE 59,799, 644 - 33,582,080 110,133,124 149,777,214 
IoC ieee ACERT OTE feet MEO OMER Tae 61,390,118 - 33 , 283 ,302 107 , 648 , 383 145 ,938 ,095 
1 (oe Be eae ae CR Ris es aE ee 61,579,021 18,149,193 30,449,410 102,398 , 228 137,493,917 
NSE ATs KLE AA OM cpl NS 61,711,566 17,879,716 80,720,762 104,014,660 138,762,695 
61,662,093 17,817,693 31,030,499 | 111,449,365 146,954,260 
60,860,561 17,873,582 82,478,118 112,656,985 149,704,402 
60,345,035 18,529,911 82,205,259 125,136,473 163,990,797 
ESSO CA Take rerio r rma emt acotes 60,229,752 19,766,426 32,207,144 134,650,732 173,029,602 
PSD eats sie tas tetrerte eieleton wares 59,974,902 21,127,838 32,834,511 135 548,704 173,207,587 
SOU ese ias bo pate lhe sayaterss chayerave soa 60,700,697 22,821,501 33,061,042 148 396,968 187,332,325 
PB OD Wits iso Zteru,bltetnerom a Rbenetetes uae. + 61,626,311 24,511,709 33,788,679 166,668,471 208,062,169 
TOO 3 Fact Kavevevae else Meeevereyremers ates 62,009,346 25 , 837,753 33,811,925 174,776,722 217,195,975 
ROA ER a sis cuaqanecstetotipertoreren tie ated 62,063,371 27,041,235 31,166,003 181,743,890 221,066,724 
TSOBEE Bias cke:asosaicxsvctgozteyters enacbe of eioye, 61,800,700 27,273,500 30,807,041 190,916,939 229,794,322 
TSOG essere tates Ska tiste ie’ «eles 62,043,173 26,526,632 31,456, 297 193,616,049 232,338,086 
TC AR eet eet en anh carer eee 62,027,708 27,087,782 84,350,118 211,788,096 252,660,708 
SOS ci m3) axa ede dairatotal taterete ict a. 5fo. 62,571,920 27,627,520 37,873,934 236,161,062 281,076,656 
TBO Re pre tcore, Soeane ote teeter thee 63,726,399 28,958,989 41,513,139 266,504,528 318,624,033 
VIO Oa ce /arevacateAvenpeaare ele roe to axolecs 65,154,594 32,372,394 46,574,780 305,140,242 356,394,095 
DOOM eter cieters ect steve etme essere eens 67,035 , 615 36,249,145 50,601,205 349 ,573 3272 420,003,743 
LOO De reteset fang. earclebee teh ales eles 69,869,670 40,212,943 55,412,598 390,370,493 2 466,963 ,829 
WOO ae strc iare art chee teMans nvelatete atest 76,453, 125 47,761,536 60,244,072 424,167,1402 507,527,550 
LODE aS atlas saethn ens cates 79,234,191 52,082,335 61,769, 888 470,265 ,7442 554,014,076 
DOSE 5 ea Ate seein te 82,655,828 56,474,124 64,025,643 531,243 ,4762 618,678,633 
GOS AIM de monet Aas amos echoes 91,035,604 64,002,266 70,638,870 | 605,968,513 2) 713,790,553 
AGO AB ee cA ark apicearinateltea chess 95 , 953,732 69,806, 892 75 , 784,482 654,839, 7112 769 ,026, 924 
TOOSTES fac cu cita tees ane 96,147,526 72,041,265 71,401,697 658 ,367 ,0152 762,077,184 
OOO SASS sae Ee ereeleee Ti ciate 97,329,333 75 , 887 , 695 73,943,119 783 , 298, 8802 882,598,547 
TOO Ben stinind ay hiatcok taps crn 98 , 787,929 79,970,346 82,120,303 | 909,964,8392} 1,019,177, 601 
GU Be 2 ete pce, SRE eI oa 103 ,009 , 256 88 , 892, 256 89,982,223 980,433,7882| 1,097,661,393 
vy DS CA es att mae 112,730,948 102,090,476 100,146,541 |1,102,910,3832| 1,240,124, 354 
GIS IRE Ss oer es Eee 116,297,729 109,129,393 105,265,336 |1,126,871,5232| 1,287 ,372,534 
OTA Scan tek eae etmek ies 114,759,807 113,130,626} 104,600,185 |1,144,210,3632| 1,309,944,006 
OLS FP... edict cheek ow ite nite ee 113,982,741 113,020,310 105,137,092 |1,198,340,3152| 1,353,629,123 
LG speectopupicava lstedt nus oa coveme Gras eu eratese 113,175,353 112,989,541 126,691,913 11,418,035 4292) 1,596,905 ,337 
MPM sn seers sales cto aa aes 111,637,755 113,560,997 161,029,606 |1,643,203,0202] 1,866,228, 236 
Se Sen iy, Wine Wee in 110,618,504 114,041,500 198,645,254 |1,912,395,7802) 2,184,359, 820 
O10 ee scam. 0) syasarelee susie clcniaaete ale os 115,004,960 121,160,774 218,919,261 |2,189,428,8852) 2,495 582,568 
OO rer ctar 5 tis, otro oes ere a 123,617,120 128,756,690 228,800,379 |2,438,079,7922| 2,784,068,698 
TI oaiarers'e:oretatel o <1e%ove wittey conf o's 129,096,339 134,104,030 194,621,710 |2,264,586,7362| 2,556,454,190 
LSA Se, ee AS eee Ae eae 125 456,485 129,627,270 166,466,109 |2,120,997,0302| 2,364,822,657 
LV) = SC 1 Rr A fede 124,373,293 | 126,441,667 | 170,420,792 '2,107,606,1112' 2,374,308, 376 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments, __ 
2 Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 
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48.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1923—concluded. 


ee ee 
——— —_ (0 eee 


ASSETS. 
Specie and Percentage 
Dominion Municipal of 
Notes Dominion | Securities in Liabilities 
Calendar Years.| (including and Canada and Total Total to the 
Deposits in Provincial Public Loans. Assets. Public 
Central Gold | Government |Securities else- to Total 
Reserves Securities. where than Assets. 
1913-1923.) in Canada. 
$ 3 $ $ $ p.c. 
1867 (6 mos.).... - - - 53,889,703 78,294,670 55-27 
1868 - - - 52,299,050 79,860,976 56-53 
= - - 56,433 , 953 86, 283 ,693 59-04 
- - - 66,276,961 103,197,103 63-65 
= S = 84,799,841 125,273,631 64-06 
- - - 106,744,665 148,862,445 61-04 
- - - 119,274,317 166,056,595 56-60 
- - - 131,680,111 187,921,031 61-95 
- - - 136,029,307 186, 255,330 56-17 
- - - | 127,621,577 | 183,499,801 54-29 
- - - 125,681,658 181,019,194 55-14 
- - - 119, 682,659 175,450,274 54-45 
- - - 113,485,108 173,548,490 55-75 
- - - 102,166,115 184,276,190 60-69 
- - - 116,953,497 200,613,879 63°39 
- - - 140,077,194 227,426,835 65-86 
- - - 143 944,957 228,084,650 63-98 
- = - 130,490,053 219,998,642 62-50 
- - - 126,827,792 219,147,080 63-32 
- - - 132,833,313 228,061,872 64-44 
- - - 139,753,755 220,393 ,072 64-98 
- - - 141,002,373 243,504, 164 67-35 
- - - 149 958,980 253 , 789 ,803 68-18 
- - = 153,801,335 254,546,329 68-05 
- - - 171,082,677 269,307,032 69-56 
17,794,201 - - 193 ,455 , 883 291,635,251 71-34 
19,714,648 - - 206, 623,042 302,696,715 71-75 
22,371,954 - - 204,124,939 307,520,020 71-87 
22,992,872 - - 203,730,800 316,536,510 72-50 
22,318,627 - - 213,211,996 320,937,643 72-39 
24,178,151 - - 212,014,635 341,163,505 74-06 
25,330,564 ~ - 223,806,320 870,583,991 75-86 
26,682,970 - - 251,467,076 412,504,768 77-24 
29,047,382 - - 279,279,761 459,715,065 77°52 
32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 388 , 299 , 888 531,829,324 78-97 
35,478,598 9,804,998 14,487,632 430,662,670 585,761,109 79-72 
42,510,574 11,186,607 14,896,472 472,019,689 641,543,226 79-11 
50,307,871 10,705,202 15,560,145 509,011,993 695,417,756 79-67 
56,590,323 8,833 ,626 18,820,985 559,814,918 767,490,183 80-61 
61,287,581 9,360,614 20,460,670 655, 869,879 878,512,076 81-25 
70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198,817 709,975 , 274 945,685,708 81-32 
80,654,276 9,522,743 19,788,937 670,170,833 941,290,619 80-96 
95,558,461 11,653 ,798 21,707,363 762,195,546 |1,067,007,534 82-72 
104,735,626 14,741,621 21,696,987 870,100,890 }1,211,452,351 84-13 
120,146,690 10,637,580 22,848,170 926,908,616 |1,303,131,260 84-23 
132,853,405 9,388,968 22,586,119 |1,061,843,991 |1,470,065,478 84-36 
141,872,884 9,995,237 23,183,162 }1,111,993,263 }1,530,093,671 84-14 
165,845,957 11,697,603 22,707,738 |1,101,880,924 |1,555,676,395 84-20 
208,438, 854 12,814,898 31,553,091 |1,066, 252,854 |1,596,424, 643 84-75 
230,113,831 29,717,007 117,902,686 |1,135,866,531 |1,839,286,709 86-82 
265 ,389 ,567 131,078,854 183,341,125 |1,219,161,252 |2,111,559,555 88-38 
351,762,841 162,821,026 252,936,568 |1,339,660,669 |2,432,331,418 89-81 
370,775,723 214,621,625 256,270,715 |1,552,971,202 |2,754,568,118 90-60 
367,165,054 120,356,255 210,826,991 |1,935,449,637 |3,064, 133,843 90-86 
335,081,032 166,688,146 156,552,503 |1,781,184,115 |2,841,782,079 89-96 
805 522,425 198,826,031 90,131,491 |1,643,643,443 |2, 638,776,483 89-62 
291,999,879 242,292,315 112,642,627 |1,606,932,483 |2,643,773,986 92-16 


Norsz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 49 and 50 show the assets and liabilities 
of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1920 to 1923, the figures being 
yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements to the Minister of 
Finance. Attention may be drawn to the reduction by almost $46,000,000 of 
quick assets in 1923, including the decrease by almost $34,000,000 of balances due 
from foreign banks and correspondents, the increase of $43,000,000 in the holdings of 
Canadian government and provincial government securities, and the call loans 
outside of Canada, which show an increase of almost $20,000,000. The increase in 
the amount of “other liquid assets” of some $87,006,000 served to balance the 
decreases in “quick assets’ and “other assets” and to show an increase in total 
assets over the previous year of $4,997,508. The table of liabilities shows fewer 
changes from 1922 figures. Balances due to the Dominion government are reduced 
_ by some $33,000,000, while demand deposits in Canada increased by almost $21,000,- 
000 and total liabilities showed an increase of almost $10,000,000. Changes in the 
character and volume of assets and liabilities may, on the whole, be ascribed to 
continued deflation throughout the country, and to the re-establishment of normal 
banking practice. f 

49.—Assets of Chartered Banks for calendar years 1920-1923. 


Total Other Assete/j..a-.c1.0- see « « 
SEPAMMUE OTE ASSCUS: cAsns. tens. ice elvan 


1,731,194 ,585 


1,606,716 ,889 


Assets. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Quick Assets— $ $ $ $ 
Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 81,471,916 80,671,931 80,776,592 68,920,115 
DMominton no tes>, setae prieka ee Se Valea acc ok 177,990,416 174,802,401 170,393,300 165,581,398 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 
OLnote. circulation. wv. hens cee ote dee vee 6,122,715 6,417,287 6,493 593 6,662,665 
Deposit in central gold reserves............. 107,702,722 79,606,700 54,352,533 57,498,366 
Notes ofothen banks osj-.c scm. tee ee eee 45,640,095 51,267,964 40,571,207 37,441,300 
Cheques of other banks...................0: 130,277,410 111,726,865 104,878,651 111,387,509 
Deposits made with, and balances due from 
other banks ini Canada. ...heeecccodedion-s vi 5,697,820 6,179,469 5,243,496 5,008,577 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
in the United Kingdom................... 17,669 ,923 12,857,830 10,309,844 8,090,470 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
RIN SOOM see teste ste ee ae tee ein anievan 62,097,682 60,885,266 87,972,048 54,358,289 
Total QucksAssetsiadd.ceaccccenese oe 634,670,699 584,415,713 560,991,264 514,948,689 
Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial Gov- ; 
OUMIMENTSCCULIEIES. Wi, e ise bien, oy tees ete 120,356,255 166,688,146 198,826,031 242,292,315 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 
“He YO OED coe No Ce cS ORL NES i oe SNe Ps fehl ae 210,826,991) 156,552,503 90,181,491} 112,642,627 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
BLOCKS e441 ie esa ete ea ona 48 031,228 45,728,878 43,208,758 46,857,264 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 
PONASR eee eee ee nen tee contami 118,956,035] 109,542,625) 101,320,268 98,874,726 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 200,098 ,050 172,137,325 178,457,564 198,047,516 
Total Other Liquid Assets............ 698, 268,559 650,649 ,477 611,944,112 698,714,448 
Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada.| 1,342,763,470} 1,246,018,266] 1,122,255,707| 1,052,132,479 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 
Phan in" Canadart meets tay eee ce 186,891,995) 156,571,063} 149,586,461 161,594,278 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ - 158,750 - - 
Loans to provincial governments............ 13,945,219 12,806,347 9,556,612 13,158,705 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and : 
RCHOOLAISUTICUS seh aey mae cee 67 ,839 , 214 77,140,465 74 627,370 73,681,116 
ON er due GODts/ sd tacde ete sees lao nanan 4,952,320} 6,809,940 7,839,461 9,443 ,664 
Real estate other than bank premises....... 4,781,361 4,357,257 4,977,208 6,191,758 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . 2,679,141 3,070,228 3,682,344 3,664,553 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off.............. 58,111,876 65,808,576 70,909,881 70,078,851 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 
GLOd1t: AS POL CONETA, .. 08 bade oon cent 46,054,619 30,079 ,462 18,358,731 26,146,908 
Other assets not included under the fore- 
MOVIL CA Sag Bete, saline ict ea eae 3,175,370 3,896.535 4,047,332 14,023 ,537 


1,465 ,841,107) 1,430, 110,849 
3,064, 133,843! 2,841, 782,079] 2,638, 776,483! 2,643,773, 986 


Norre,—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
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50.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks for calendar years 1920-1923. 
Liabilities. 1920. 1921. 1922 1928. 
$ $ $ $ 

Liabilities to the Public— 

Notesancirculatione nese se io one ee eee 228,800,379 194,621,710 166,466, 109 170,420,792 

Balance due to Dominion Government after 

deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 

CLG Ss Tee eek ae ee ee eee: 188,360,129} 109,405,020 83,669 ,096 50,581,598 
Balances due to provincial governments..... 21,384,185 28,794,562 28 , 833,208 34,311,455 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

int CANA Ay Nh wk chive ance ent. Geb 653,862,869) 551,914,643) 502,781,234) 523,170,930 


Deposits by the publie payable after notice 
or on a fixed day in Canada............... 


Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 


Deposits made by and balances due to other 
banksiin | Canadae- pair icncuin oe eae 


Due to banks and banking correspondents in 
the United Kinedome 1 neces eee 


Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
Kingdom 


Liabilities not included under foregoing 
heads 


1,239,308 ,076 


1,289,347, 063 


1,191,637 ,004 


1,197,277 ,065 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Canitalpardiup eee erento 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 
Total Liabilities to Shareholders. . . 
Grand Total Liabilities 


335,164,532] 285,125,448] 314,076,484] 302,265,063 
11,830,949] 11,756,766 9,931,819] 12,832,965 
7,057,506 8,078,047 9,775,026 6,035,201 
40,380,320| 32,532,361] 28,762,762] 33,381,652 
8,155,523; 11,494,432 7,484,191 7,779,149 
46,054,619} 30,079,462] 18,358,731] 26,146,908 
3,709,611 3,304, 676 3,046,993} 10,105,599 - 
2,784,068, 698| 2,556,454, 190| 2,364,822, 657| 2,374,308,376 
123,617,120] 129,096,339] 125,456,485] 124,373,293 
128,756,690] 134,104,030] 129,627,270] 126,441,667 
252,373,810} 263,200,369} 255,083,755| 250,814,960 
3,036,442, 508) 2,819, 654,559) 2,619,906, 412| 2,625, 123,336 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 


year. 


In Tables 51 and 52 bank assets and liabilities on Dec. 31, 1923, are given 
by individual banks, being classified, in addition, according to their nature and 


availability in meeting liabilities. 


The tables illustrate, in addition to the com- 


parative volume of business done by the various banks, particular types of trans-" 


actions carried on by the individual units in the system. 


It is significant evidence 


of the tendency to consolidation that the 16 tanks for which statistics are given in 
these tables have since the date of the return been reduced to 12, Molsons Bank, 
the Banque Nationale, the Bank of Hemilton and the Sterling Bank having been 
absorbed by stronger institutions. For details see Table 62 of this section. 
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Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, in the comparison between investments made in lending operations 
inside and outside of Canada, as well as in the duration of loans, afford essential 
information regarding the conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 

Bank deposits, to a large extent the product of lending operations, by which 
credit is advanced on security, followed by the deposit of the proceeds of a loan, 
are also of considerable importance, and, on account of their derivation, are one of 
the most valuable records of the volume of business done at any time. Actual 
deposits of cash are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the granting 
of loans. 

Tables 53 and 54, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1919 to 1923. A further decrease from the 1921 figures of the 
volume of business done is made apparent in 1923 by a reduction in total 
deposits of about $13,000,00C and in total loans of about $37,000,000 from the 1922 
figures. 


53.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 


1919-1923. 
Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
perosits by the public of Can- 
ada— 
Payablea 1 demand.......... 621,676,065 653 , 862 ,869 551,914, 643 602,781,234 523,170,930 
Payable i.fter notice or on a 
Mixed CAV. sohenen tee: 1,125,202,403] 1,239,308,076] 1,289,347,063) 1,191,637,004| 1,197,277,065 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
CORN ACA Socacaenr nis he caret. 238 , 731,784 335,164,532 285,125,448 314,076,484 302,265,063 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 203 , 818,633 209,744,315 138,199,582 112,502,308 84,893 ,053 
Total Deposits........ 2,189, 428,885] 2,438,079, 792) 2,264,586, 736) 2,120,997, 030) 2,107,606, 111 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


54.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 


1919-19238. 
Items, 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada......... 96,673,179 118,956,035 109,542,625 101,320,268 98,874,726 

Call and short loans elsewhere 
Ghamin Canada... sso sscss06> 163 , 227,204 200,098,050 W725 137,020 178 ,457 ,564 198,047,516 
Current loans in Canada}....... 1,140,395,977| 1,410,602,684] 1,323,158,731) 1,196,883,077| 1,125,813,594 

Current loans elsewhere than in 
(OPN iy OS a ee ee re 140,200,101 186,891,995 156,571,063 149 586,461 161,594,278 
Loans to governments.......... 8,214,314 13,945,219 12,965,097 9,556,612 13,158,705 
Overduo debts... 2556 «ocsce oe 4,260,427 4,952,320 6,809 , 274 7,839,461 9,443,664 
Total Loans........... 1,552,971, 202| 1,935, 446,303] 1,781, 184,115) 1,643,643, 443) 1,606,932, 483 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
1 Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or the general business 
of a bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever reserve a bank finds 
expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of asset which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are: (1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favourite call loan market); and (3) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 55. In Table 56 the ratio 


to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 


55.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1892-1923. 


Cash Due from - 
Specie -| Calland 
and Banks short loans 
Years. Dominion Banks elsewhere elsewhere 
Notes. in than in than in 
the Canada and Total. Canada. 
United United 
Kingdom. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1B OD nated Mente not Bran ee ei 17,794,201 2,058,538 20,728,669 22,787,207 - 
SOS ita; Ze wat eaeie oe eae 19,714,648 2,651 ,533 17,318,101 19,969,634 - 
1SO4 sa, water ae ete rea aie nice ee 22,371,954 8,439,354 18,904,416 22,343,770 = 
1895: sere omen tenet ee nae oe 22,992,872 4,915,458 | 23,183,161 28,098,619 - 
TSOGS yertsitaccr eaten etna Be 22,318,627 7,147,788 17,207,798 24 855,586 - 
[SOTA rascath 5 aoe ome veers cients 25,178,151 11,149,437 22,060,471 33 , 209,908 - 
ESO Sine credo becschestrsrcce Charon ee 25,330,564 11,078,459 21,849,137 82,927,596 - 
1899 wire ance itaterercme acres 26,682,970 11,872,548 24,136,270 36,008,818 = 
LOOOLER. Fava. sateen e hee ieets 29,047,382 6,972,195 15,448,217 22,415,412 28, 228,4691 
LOOT erecbacg snstevactreasrarars enoeya eee 32,088,501 5,598,939 12,811,524 18,410,463 40,020,238 
1LQODFRE ate oe 2 Reh person noes 35,478,598 6,598,159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46,162,659 
19S. curse ee a eee ae 42,510,574 5,638 , 954 14,192,232 19,831,186 38,025,662 
LQ04: Syn se iae cne tee aeRO ote 50,307,871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24 340,972 41,212,007 
1900; camara cement 56,590,323 -9,960,560 19,201,939 29,162,499 51,452,955 
LOOS La eRe: (kak gee oe 61,287,581 8,877,979 16,801,119 25,679,098 59,363,639 
POO Tice 57S5 0, SAORI ee ences 70,550,520 6,027,157 15,363,728 21,390,885 52,907,513 
MOOS test ite gato Caetea ere ee 80,654,276 9,828,186 30,822,761 40,650,947 60,764,075 
1909 Ses. cero Sorte rane 95,558,461 10,311,864 31,779,144 42,091,008 119,728 , 263 
LOL O eat os Soe ee ce Eee 104,735 ,696 18,892,833 28,301,602 47,194,435 112,777,580 
ON AAG Aaa Neen oni 120,146,690 21,122,092 29,695,985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
NON Aa sha tn Se NOG R BERL | 132,853,405 21,338,926 28,894,103 50,233,029 | 105,718,070 
IQUS Oe mentor isacee cent neato 135, 267,623 13 ,329, 642 28 , 238,329 41,567,971 98,602,615. 
alte Ee ee Pon ieee Males eR Re eS 159,775,124 12,230,533 36,932,958 49,163,491 | 112,438,696 
LO 15 race er seiner tecarep marae oie 200,113,021 20,824,559 43,781,939 64,606,498 | 118,896,692 
1OLG. scene tac coer neri oe 207,797,164 24,025,192 72,923,228 96,948,420 | 164,786,760 
AOU Se ee ve Seen Re one ae 210,475,400 17,885,648 53,021,952 70,907,600 157,430,643 
LOTS. catches ate caniercn eae 256,656,174 10,973,606 47,419,961 58 393 ,567 162, 233,308 
191 Ooh retreats ected ree ae mtote ees 257,429,889 12,359,426 50,904,693 63,264,119 | 163,227,204 
1920: ceteris Oe e er aeee 259 462,382 17,669 ,923 62,100,182 79,770,105 | 200,098,050 
LQ OT red clare ce eee a CE 255,474,332 12,857,830 60,885, 266 73,745,346 | 172,137,325 
1922 rea ee aee eee carte 251,169,892 10,309 , 844 87,972,048 98 ,279 , 642 178,457,564 
1928 8, ates hen Reo eee 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358,289 62,448,759 | 198,047,516 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


1 Average of six months, July to Dec., 1900. 


Years. 
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Securities. 
Canadian 
Dominion municipal, 
and British, Railway Total 
Provincial | Foreign and and Total. Reserves. 
Govern- Colonial, other 
ment other than Bonds. 
Securities. Canadian. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,173,714 7,709,634 7,060,065 17,943,413 58,524,821 
3,221,223 9,223,577 5,919,928 18,364,728 58,049,010 
3,152,962 10,634,982 7,893,695 21,681,639 66 397.363 
2,792,147 9,423,850 9,566,175 21,782,172 72,873,663 
2,802,821 9,310,414 11,505,439 23,618,674 70,292,887 
8,049,525 12,559,340 13,728,645 29,337,510 87,725,569 
4,898,081 16,529,414 17,241,967 38,669 ,462 96,927,622 
4,952,525 16,622,875 15,023 ,469 86,598,869 99,290,657 
8,163,571 14,364,547 19,561,005 42,089,123 121,780,386 
11,331,385 13,031,176 30,440,258 54,802,819 | 145,322,021 
9,804,998 14,487,633 34,859,390 59,152,021 | 160,911,236 
11,186,607 14,896 ,472 37,800,893 63 ,883 ,972 164,251,394 
10,705,202 15,560,146 38,779,477 65,044,825 180,905,675 
8,833 , 627 18,820,985 39,974,520 67,629,132 | 204,834,909 
9,360,614 20,460,625 41,125,898 70,947,187 | 217,277,455 
9,546,760 21,198,817 41,239,589 71,985,166 216,834,084 
9,522,743 19,788,937 42,651,006 71,962,686 254,031,984 
11,653,798 21,707,363 50,783 ,614 84,144,775 341,522,507 
14,741,621 21,696,987 56,194,734 92,633,342 | 357,841,008 
10,637,580 22,848,170 60,909, 240 94,394,990 | 356,457,461 
9,388,968 22,586,119 64,080,763 96,055,850 384, 860,354 
9,995 , 237 23,183,161 70,713,075 | 103,891,478 | 379,329,682 
11,697,603 22,707,738 68 , 636, 267 103,041,608 424,418,919 
12,814,898 31,553,091 74,020,538 | 118,388,527 | 502,004,738 
29,717,007 | 117,902,686 68,386,482 | 216,006,175 | 685,538,519 
131,078,854 183,341,125 58,958,908 873,378, 887 812,192,530 
162,821,026 252,936,568 56,103,418 471,861,012 949,144,061 
214,621,625 256,270,715 54,429,301 525,321,641 |1,009, 242,853 
120,356,255 210,826,991 48,031,228 379,214,474 918,544,961 
166,688,146 | 156,552,503 45,728,878 | 368,969,527 | 870,324,280 
198,826,031 90,131,491 43,208,758 332,166,280 860,073 ,353 
242,292,315 112,642,627 46,857, 264 401,792,206 896, 789 ,994 


Net 
Liabilities.! 


$ 


200,590,342 
209,917,600 
214,163,371 
222,531,570 


225,090,083 
244,627,721 
271,451,376 
307,537,537 
344,672,898 


405,915,468 
451,052,607 
489 ,439 ,303 
534,147,781 
595,027,264 


684, 185, 650 
737,505,039 
726,443,676 
844,098,072 
974,731, 187: 


1,044,712,367° 
1,178,577,787° 
1,222, 752,292" 
1,251,372, 615: 
1,298,018, 989) 


1,520,438, 686 
1,771,264, 882 
2,071,307,749 
2,363 044,215 
2,608, 151,193 


2,393 459,361 
2,219,372,799 
2,222,479 ,569 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


1 Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities, as shown in Table 49, the items ‘‘notes- 
of other banks,’’ ‘‘cheques on other banks,’’ ‘‘loans to other banks in Canada, secured, including bills 
rediscounted,’’ which represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced by credits within 


the system. 
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56.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, 1892-1923. 


all and sh 
Years. Cash on hand. past cue tot . ee pt Securities. Total 
Brandan where than Reserves. 
in Canada. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

UL Peegc Gunnar CACHE sec nciectisc 8-8 11-3 - 8-9 29-0 
1808 eA sz ajelae cietecctsle sie caress aco eh 9-4 9-5 - 8-7 27-6 
18 Ob Bares cree cia cate da Seale Gee 10-4 10-4 - 10-1 30-9 
USOS sete tection tre een eee 10-4 12-6 - 9-8 32-8 
1896 CURL Ea oe, rata oats crentoee 9-9 10-8 - 10:5 31-2 
b EY (iS eee en PIA eer near 10-3 13-6 - 11-9 35-8 
SOS NS. Aes che eter nora 9-3 12-1 - 14-2 35-6 
1S8O0 Reese ce aceee ane aaa ee 8-7 11-7 - 11-8 32-2 
L900 cats ter aieiee stematheds tee career 8-4 6-5 - 12-2 27-1 
L90LR ERE cinerea ne rae 8-0 4-5 10-0 13-5 36-0 
TO0 2 re hoe a Sate tatters as 7-9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
90S Aas and nels Senne soe ie oe 8-9 4-0 7-7 13-0 33°6 
VOOG Rae ecstev. dete stot oadecelcravmerevotre 9-4 4-5 7-7 12-1 33-7 
NW Peasan coor coanre dice cues esd 9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 34-3 
VOT ae Roa earache Saroce 8-9 3-7 8-7 10-4 31-7 
QO (Ets coos None aoe: 9-5 2-9 7:2 9-7 29-3 
COLD cea teri cee ba Re Re ais oe Rae 11-1 5+5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
1909 Cacccmesice dine tas sktenie ere 11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
: I BASS on edn Dco meee ceas mrnde 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
1 A) Ese ae ear or East usb 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
AOL 225s araeate ce hcl eels fs eels BITS eee 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32°5 
TODS Tc Boeeiecisw etd Meme heen 11-1 3-4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
VOLS Siewe een he ee eas 12-8 3-9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
| OT ees Aiacits Cnt an Oars 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38-7 
TOUS. shatiaerenteseniee meee. 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
LOU Sie ccleansetiee cee eee 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
1918 sorts neve nna er Daeomenniens 12-4 2-8 7-8 22-8 45-8 
VOID Fated ewides tule erat 10-9 2-7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
1920 create taminccce weer ma notes 9-9 3-1 7-7 14-5 Shijoy 
192M thse oa eta thee ar rane: 10-7 3-1 7-2 15-4 36-4 
19D ar a kcindvins ere ekac nie Sethe 11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
AQIS Laoiee oo ore satee cere diaes 10-6 2-8 8-9 18-1 40-4 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 
See Table 55 for actual amounts. 


Chartered Banks in Canada.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891 and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
chartered banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 12 in Jan., 1925. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 48, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 57, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, 
showing a growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,227 at December 31, 1923, besides 
195 branches in other countries. Table 58 gives the number of branches of the 
various banks, by provinces, as at December 31, 1923, while Table 59 contains the 
statistics of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside of Canada, an 
extension of Canadian banking (more especially to Newfoundland and the West 
Indies) which has proceeded very rapidly in recent years. 
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57.—Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1916 and 1923. 


Provinces. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1916.1 | 1923.1 

Prince Edward Island....2........0ceececeeec eee e cere teense - 9 10 17 30 
INR AUD NG nnn Btn Aas OOS a Shc epre Groctcanodonb>aacccunrrs 5 89 101 111 150 
PGR aE run wa OK sites salt cictnetcccsnalewh ston Stee ebeinietrsiy yer eiwionsie/ nie 4 35 49 82 128 
OCS C iebicoe ude Ees0en odoUtS DOC OEEas No DOCG IODIDE 12 137 196 784 1,193 
(ONDE ATES en Se ROR OE EERO rE BUC NCGOPCOnOMS Io Ao Mp acquscoDans 100 349 549 1,154 1,443 
DE TST Eh pee Oh bere pe nim aoe orn ag aciEnOGrcerc Ob COCK ORE Cees - 52 95 200 271 
Rees tecen tra L1G Wr SANT ste VoFevon Saree Siac crc aleve unicast ele vesches faves Milolels whelavoxexeroha> = - 30 87 413 481 
USED oe 2 ee Gon GERD DE Scioto oSeto nats pause oo Gamera ocr racorre - - - 247 320 
Tg TETRICOR tines Oy eeenbeen ce cn 6 pono Gon ecae cocina to Soe OCtte 2 46 55 187 208 
VAILR a SE Gia aop SEO D en GU TEn: Pinna onmnoter (coop aig ore - - 3 3 3 

APT IC) be meee Aine SOA DELS restos ona oitad aor oR Caer cae aN 123 747) 1,145 | 3,198 4,227 


. 1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


58.—Number and Location of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks, as at 
December 31, 1923. 


na nil 


New 
Chartered Banks. P.E. Nova Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
Island. Scotia. wick. 
Frantcol MLONtreale mer ces eaisctepiniccicir= ac 1 15 15 80 187 40 
Bank of Nova SCOtia. ....5.anssse eee: 9 40 39 19 129 9 
* Sannd eos UO ROMNKO gona soeuenaadnosnPoee - - - 11 88 11 
WWeT Gene IB OUe nn tecko bentnd onde Oueon ayes - - - 45 63 2 
Banque Nationale: . 3.2.20. -- vases soen - - 1 104 2 - 
Banque Provinciale du Canada........-. 3 - 17 86 17 - 

lnionsbank of Canadas. 5. deuinas ete - 2 3 10 86 58 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........---- di 24 i 81 199 60 
Royal Bank of Canada.............-+--- 8 65 25 58 192 36 
MO OMAIBION HES AIS. oro se cs eiea = ctetevenare ie = - 1 5 85 11 
Standard Bank of Canada............--- - 1 1 113 6 
Banque d’Hochelaga..............++5+-- - - = 129 19 ll 
Imperial Bank of Canada..............-. - - - 2 106 9 
Sterling Bank of Canada..........------ - - - 1 64 7 

Weyburn Security Bank..............--: - - - = - = 
Potala lesen esas 28 146 109 682 1,350 260 
Sub-agencies (Provincial).............--- 2 4 19 561 93 il 
Grand Totalick. 2 aoe 30 150 128 1,193 1,443 rape 
Shuts wis Se 

British Provin- 
Chartered Banks. Saskat- | Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. Other | cial Sub-| Total. 
chewan. bia. Countries.|} agencies. 

Bank of Montreal............- 63 68 48 1 16 27 561 
Bank of Nova Scotia......... 15 4 i - 371 24 330 
PAM OL LOLOUtO.. screener « 33 13 5 - - 4 165 
Molsons Bank... 0-5-5... - 3 3 - - 8 124 
Banque Nationale............ - - - - 1 234 342 
Banque Provinciale du Canada - - - - - 192 O15 
Union Bank of Canada....... 95 62 9 - 2 13 340 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 100 65 61 2 16 24 646 
Royal Bank of Canada....... 79 37 51 - 1212 13 685 
Wominion Bank: <r... ees 5 5 3 - 2 1 118 
Standard Bank of Canada... . 16 22 1 - - - 160 
Banque d’Hochelaga......... 10 8 - - - 165 342 
Imperial Bank of Canada..... 32 OH 17 - - - 193 
Sterling Bank of Canada...... 4 - - - - - 76 
Weyburn Security Bank...... 25 - - - = - 25 
Motal Geers cree 477 314 203 3 195 705 4,422 

Sub-agencies (Provincial)..... 4 6 5 - ~ - - 
Grand Total........ 481 320 208 3 195 - 4,422 


SORE a BR Ne HOMO ETy ORE RA eS 


1 Includes one sub-agency. 
2 Includes one auxiliary company. 
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59.—Number of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks in 


FINANCE 


ESN 


their Location, December 31, 1923. 


other Countries, with 


Banks and Location. Branches. Banks and Location. Branches. 
No. No. 
Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Commerce—con. 
INewiound anda yen oe eee ee 6 JAM OICA Na, a eee ote Nn ea eae ee 1 
Great Britain’ iene epee ka enane 2 MOR CO cnr esl hh ee ene ena 1 
PTanGe vjseh evaae cs fed ee a eel 1 Newfoundland essen sent) aan mane 3 
United) Statesss gen as aaeatens 4 St. Pierre and Miquelon.............. 1 
OXICOM ERs irs. Me tee ee wae ON oe 3 Urinidad 3h. eee eee 2 
United: States-.nsceeer aan eens 4 
The Bank of Nova Seotia— 
Newfoundland epee aa) en 13 |The Royal Bank of Canada— 

RIMALCA SES are Sagat eee cies ea tee 1 IN ewioundllanc tess) ee 6 
@ubat fr aegied tire yn aaah ae 4 Culbattiiinntelon.u ge af akiek: Sie anes 65 
orto; Riceyy eee epee a pment eid 2 OrtosRico, eter eee ee nee 15 
Dominican Republic.............. || 3 BritishawWesu Indies sass: sana 18 
United’Stertes wean ten sae 3 Central and South America........... 13 

Me Land eer cebes eee Se eee ae a ae 1 (Unitech S tatcs.# eee ieee on ga 1 
Spal GA, ttl eee eee ee eee 1 
La Banque Nationale— Great Brita nee lee pene nee il 
Branceye des aeee os oe Lede ay ky 1 
Union Bank of Canada— Auxiliary— 
He land ei. ieee ee ee 1 The Royal Bank of Canada (France), 
Wnited Stetess tae eee 1 PAEIS IS ae cea en ee 1 
The Canadian Bank of Commeree— The Dominion Bank— 
IBarbadoay ays Moc. hae wet klua Dene 1 Waited! States. ene ee 1 
Brazile nie Sa eee eee 1 Great, Britaings: ose nee eee 1 
CUD ar aster tiy seein ly Bate 1 
Crestipicitainu sean) annie iy Rotalsccrs. con ee ee 195 


1 Includes one sub-agency, 


Clearing House Transactions. 


1919 to 1923 the total volume of 


—The appended tabie shows for the years 
clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. 
figures, it may be added, represent 
between numerous rural branches of 
60.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Hous 


These 


not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
the banks in each district. 
es of Chartered Banks in Canada for 


the calendar years 1919-1923. 

Name of Clearing House. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
‘Brandon Gnd inh silence 86,922,771 41,398 339 39,282,713 33,077,338 30,970,260 
Bran tiord eaeeme ne Manne: 58,087,607 76,113,949 62,020,507 54,067,486 52,924,931 
Calan y See etnose eeee tenet 855,011,589 438,073,277 835 , 465,202 263,240,201 272,438,886 
dim onion senses te aan 233 ,066 , 784 294,873,361 260,288,619 234,211,250 217,371,339 
HontyWall lian) aa age eee 41,767,192 48,071,033 43,619,961 41,147,691 49,754,115 
Elalifas dpaaaye eee a5 Aa 241,200,194 254,677,402 181,802,598 160,112,236 152,328,563 
lakewonullivayne eke oe Me a 306,370,966 380,733 , 960 297 , 982,727 283 , 272,009 301,554,611 

SINZR CON cere es Ie nye - - 33,872,694 34,679,436 34,886,561 
Kit chenermy saat shoe Mie Oe 48 , 245,095 61,600,500 51,159,583 32,490,715 51,889 , 983 
ethiridcomens = annem aes 38,179,536 45,989,987 35,350,739 31,069,140 31,976,083 
Lond om saneen seed a cael, i 163,826,856 192,157,969 161,956,960 147,787,996 151,868,946 
Medicine Hat........ 24,317,450 27,808,580 21,927,687 17,707,369 17,688,504 
Monctondy sa ieneny yin gues ae — 18,090,876 56, 262,833 59,844,596 50, 243,509 
Montrealsttea pact os Nang 6,251, 781,893 7,109, 189,038 5, 720,258,173 5,093 , 943,172 5, 493,105,775 
Moose Vawiee eet ameanete 86,447, 626 94,584,910 74,739,761 64,035, 266 63,910,782 
New Westminster.............. 28,696, 806 36,485,337 30,735,069 27,367,207 29, 2515758 
Ota Wasa ern ine kage ae 472,691,921 515,006 , 228 404, 237,674 370,775,449 353,699,360 
Reterborourh ean ss aasannnE 41,376,004 50,639, 788 44,295,516 37,100,117 39,376,920 
EpincoeAlban iia anne - - - SAI 18,010,599 
Quehecs a tea: on eiee peer 290,983,483] 364,589,362] 302,491,518 284,684,618} 303,116,299 
Regina si bee fay gn 6 pe 210,898 , 989 231,070,268 203 , 659, 640 184,949,431 190,195,987 
SU, John sedate 0k een ele 153,134,927 176,671,887 147,301,169 142,488,125 141,395,038 
Raskatoon is en 8 ee 105,886 , 583 118,503 ,076 100,528,291 87,892,572 89, 106, 604 
Sler brooke seine el 49 576,864 64,046 , 860 53,641,710 43,259,747 43 320,228 

OLODLO Aran Aenea 4,251, 644,303] 5,410,214, 802 5, 104,893,766) 4,974,949,873] 5,591 ,568, 205 
Va COUV Gr ene anemia 654,913,208 867,901,614 708 , 205 , 932 682 , 964,537 750,693,482 
Victoria .e aye ok ene note 123 351,345 145,707,146 122,416,244 105,775,654 105 , 229, 802 
Windsor) aus Cs seeeantis 95,791,923 171,282,078 162,268 ,354 170,789,802 176,443,115 
MWannipegt ia.) 2. ay eeibiae rage 2,316,724, 063] 3,015,704,299 2, 682,441,103] 2,563,938, 704] 2,528,311.969 


Total. ies, eae Geen 16, 680, 885, 978120, 251, 135, 926 17, 443, 051, 743/16, 247,121, 737 17,332, 632, 215 


—_—- 


BANK AMALGAMATIONS AND INSOLVENCIES 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies. 
may be of interest to students of Canadian bankin 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserve, 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payme 
In the majority of cases, both these classes 0 
full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of 
which were incorporated with other ins 
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61.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


—Two tables are appended which 
g history. The first, showing 
assets and liabilities 
nts p.c. to noteholders and depositors. 
f creditors have received payment in 
absorption of the 33 banks 
titutions between 1867 and 1925. 


Date Paid Reserve | Liabili- Paid to | Paid to 
Name. of up Fund. ties. _ | Assets. Note- Depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. holders. itors 
; $ $ $ $ pic: p.c 
Commercial Bank of N.B.. 1868 600,000 - 671,420] 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank of Acadia2........005. April, 1873 100,000 - 106,914 213,346 - - 
Metropolitan Bank Oct., 1876 800, 170 - 293 3879 779,225 100 100 
Mechanics’ Bank...... ..|May, 1879 194,794 - 547,238 721,155 574 574 
Bank of Liverpool.........- Oct., 1879} 370,548 - 136,480 207,877 100 96547 
Consolidated Bank of Can. .|Aug., 1879 2,080,920 — | 1,794,249} 3,077,202 100 1060 
Stadacona Bank...-........ uly, 1879 991,890 - 341,500) 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Edward I'd. Nov.28, 1881 120,000 45,000} 1,108,000 953 , 244 593 59% 
Bxchange Bank of Canada..|Sept., 1883 500,000 300,000} 2,868,884 3,779 493 100 663 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

Gansdare cence creme Mar., 1887 321,900 60,000} 1,409,482 1,825,993 100 102 
Pe EGLOUS Dass satin torre Sept., 1887 200,000 - 74,364 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada. |Aug., 1887 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada....| Nov., 1887 500,000 45,000) 2,631,378 3,231,518 100 992 
Federal Bank.........-.--- Jan., 1888] 1,250,000 150,000} 3,449,499) 4,869, 113 100 100 
Commercial Bank of. Mani- 

AOL SE ences Ato Ikea DIME CAO June 30, 1893 552,650 50,000) 1,341,251 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple.......... July 15,1895) 1,200,000 600,000] 7,761,209) 9 533,537 100 75+ 
Banque Ville Marie......... July 25, 1899 479 ,620 10,000) 1,766,841 2,267,516 100 174 
Bank of Yarmouth......... Mar. 6, 1905 300,000 35 ,000 388 , 660 723,660 100 100 
M@ntano-ankes en sue ses Oct. 13, 1906} 1,500,000 700 ,000|15, 272,271 15,920,307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada..|Jan. 18, 1908) 3,000,000 — |16,174,408]19,218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean......... April28,1908 316,386 10,000 560,781 326,118 100 303 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe...|Jan. 24, 1908 331,235 75,000| 1,172,630 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank......... Mar.10,1910} 200,000 55,000} 549,830] 818,271 100 100 
jdepsene dade hil anogmemnoe coun Dec. 19, 1910 567,579 — | 1,997,041} 2,616,683 100 1 
Bank of Vancouver........- Dec. 14,1914 445,188 - 912,137} 1,532,786 100 i 
Home Bank of Canada..... Aug. 17,1923] 1,960,591 550 ,000|24,889,049|27,434, 709 100 1 


1 Liquidation incomplete. 


2? This bank was only in 
on its re-opening for a few 


days. 


existence for 


The Dominion Government receive 


3 months and 26 days. 


thousand dollars worth of the notes which it held. 


62.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.1 


Only some of its 10tes were redeemed 
ad 25 cents on the dollar on several 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date. 
Bank of Montreal........--.+-ee++eeeee83 fxchange Bank, Yarmouth, IN Sec jane ents nate Rte: Aug. 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Tfalifax, INGO seentrsstticmorte June 27, 1905 
Ontario Banke ti cen one once asec ecriste ayes” Oct. 13, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick. neuen eee April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America.........-+++-- Oct. 12, 1918 
Merchants Bank.........+-----seectereeeeceee Mar. 20, 1922 
Molsons Bank........0.20e cect ee sree teen tes Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce......------ Gore Banke ee reece ea ereleaetencial torrie! ameteieraKe)>- May 19, 1870 
Bank of British Columbia..:......+++-+++s095> Dec. 31, 1900 
Halifax Banking Co..........--2-seeeeseereess May 30, 1903 
Merchants Bank of P.E.I.......-..00 eee rere May 31, 1906 
astern Townships Bank........---+++es+seee: Feb. 29, 1912 
Bank of Hamilton...........:0-s ese ee ee eee ees Dec. 31, 1928 
Bank of Nova Scotia......:6.+++seeer eee Union Banks Of eH ygisc cits e seute veceleeriersie = Oct. 1, 1883 
Bank of New Brunswick........---e++eeeeeee: Feb. 15, 1913 
The Metropolitan Bank........+++-+++e+see0e: Nov. 14, 1914 
The Bank of Ottawa.......+0-+seeeereeeeeneee April 30, 1919 
Royal Bank of Canada.........-++++++++> Union Bank of Halifax.......-.++:-seereeeeree Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders Bank of Canada.......-.+++s+ss00e02: Sept. 3, 1912 
Quebec Sankt toda scien elinsiajeinei tie eae Jan 2, 1917 
Northern Crown Bank........--+++++sss8teee: July 2, 1918 


1The purchasing banks named in the CF: \ 
2 Dates given since 1900 are of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorption. 


latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
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62.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867'— concluded. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.2 
Ja, ae es eae 

Imperial Bank of Ganada................ INDEREEI ES IORI BOIS, «oe a apne gnosusonn., June 21, 1875 
Standard Bank of Canada................ Western Bank of Canada...................... Feb. 13, 1909 

Sterling spanicof @anada anaes a eeel ue ie Dec. 31, 19°4 
Union Bank of Canada.................. United sH nipine Danica sats ai eer ne Mar. 31, 1911 
Banque d’Hochelaga.......... Nat comers Me BanquellNationale wena: pean ate er enneniae April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick................. Simimersid ea Sanicietee a see eee ee Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants Bank of Canada............... Merchants Bank Feb. 22, 1868 

Commercial Bank of Canada June 1, 1868 
Union Bank of Halifax...........0....... Commercial Bank of Windsor Oct. 31, 1902 
Norihem| Crown panke i eens The Northern Bank July 2, 1908 

Crown Bank of Canada saasfoUlye 2) 1908 
Home Bank of Canada................... La Banque Internationale du Canada April 15, 1913 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2 Dates given since 1900 are of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorption. 


Government and Other Savings Banks.1\—There are two classes of Domin- 
ion Government Savings Banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings Banks, under 
the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings Banks, attached 
to the Department of Finance. The former were established under the Post Office 
Act of 1867 (81 Vict., c. 10) in order “to enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to 
give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for repayment of all 
money deposited by him, together with the interest due thereon.” On Mar. 31, 
1924, the number of offices authorized to transact business was 1,345, and the number 
of savings accounts was 81,104. Statistics of deposits are given in Table 64. The 
Government Savings Banks proper, under the authority of the Finance Depart- 
ment, are established in the leading cities of Canada under the management of the 
Assistant Receiver-General, and in other places in the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in Council. Sta- 
tistics of their deposits are given in Table 65, and for the two systems combined 
in Table 66. Z 

Other Savings Banks —The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846, and now operating under a charter granted in 1871, had a paid-up capital 
on July 31, 1924, of $1,498,570, deposits of $52,060,802, and total liabilities of 
$52,699,008. Total assets amounted to $55,993,291, including over $39,000,000 
of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Economie de N otre 
Dame de Quebec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a 
Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on July 31, 1924, deposits of $12,043,070, 
a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and an excess of assets over liabilities of $2,082,436. 

The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (130 in number) are also an import- 
ant element in promoting thrift and assisting business in that province. Loans 
granted in 1922 numbered 13,367, amounting to $2,891,092, a decrease from figures 
for 1921. Profits realized amounted to $334,396. 


1 The system of Government of Ontario Savings Offices, established as sub-Treasury Offices of the 
Province, conducts a purely savings bank business, paying 3 p.c. on deposits, all of which are repayable on 


stown to $23,000,000 (Sept., 1924), number of depositors to between 90,000 and 100,000, and the number of 
offices to 15, mostly in the western sections of the province. The province effects a saving by utilizing 
deposits for governmental purposes, rather than procuring funds by means of bond issues. 

similar system is in Operation in Manitoba, where 4 or 5 sub-Treasury Offices of the province had 
deposits of over $10,000,000 in June, 1924, 


GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SAVINGS BANKS 
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Historical statistics of Post Office savings banks, of Dominion Government 
savings banks, of the Montreal City and District savings bank and of the Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre Dame de Quebec are given in Table 63. 


63.—Deposits with Government and other Savings Banks,' June 30, 1868-1906, 
and March 31, 1907-1924. 


Postal 
Savings 
Banks. 


$ 

204,589 
856,814 
1,588,849 
2,497,260 
3,096,500 
3,207,052 
3,204,965 
2,926,090 
2,740,952 
2,639,937 
2,754,484 
3,105,191 
3,945,669 
6, 208 , 227 
9,473,661 
11,976,237 
13 , 245,553 
15,090,540 
17,159,372 
19,497,750 
20,689,033 
23,011,423 
21,990,653 
21,738,648 
22,298 ,402 
24,153,194 
25,257,868 
26,805,542 
28,932,930 
32,380,829 
34,480,938 
34,771,605 
37,507,456 
39 950,813 
42,320,209 
44,255 326 
45,419,706 
45 368,321 
45,736,488 
47,453 , 228 
47,564,284 
45,190,484 
43,586,357 
43,330,579 
43,563 , 764 
42,728,942 
41,591,286 
39,995,406 
40,008,418 
42,582,479 
41,283 ,479 
41,654,960 
31,605,594 
29,010,619 
24,837,181 
22,357 , 268 
24,330,486 


Other 
Savings Banks 
(Montreal 
Dominion City and 
Government District Amount 
Savings and Caisse Total. per head of 
Banks. Siete Population 
e 
Notre Dame 
de Quebec). 
$ $ $ $ cts 
1,483,219 3,369,799 5,057,607 1 50 
1,594,525 3,960,818 6,412,157 1 88 
1,822,570 5,369,108 8,780,522 2 54 
2,072,037 5,766,712 10,336,009 2 96 
2,154,233 5,557,126 10,807,859 2 99 
2,958,170 6,768 , 662 12,933 , 884 3 53 
4,005, 296 6,811,009 14,021,270 3 67 
4,245,091 6,611,416 13,782,597 3) DD 
4,303,166 6,519,229 13,563,347 3 43 
4,830,694 6,054,456 13,525,087 300 
5,742,529 5,631,172 14,128,185 3 46 
6,102,492 5,494,164 14,701,847 3 55 
7,107,287 6,681,025 17,733,981 4 21 
9,628,445 7,685,888 23,522,560 5 44 
12,295,001 8,658,435 30,427,096 6 94 
14,242,870 8,791,045 35,010,152 7 90 
15,971,983 8,851,142 38,068,679 8 49 
17,888 ,536 9,191,895 42,170,971 9 29 
20,014,442 9,177,182 46,350,946 10 10 
21,334,525 10,092,143 50,924,418 10 98 
20,682,025 10,475, 292 51,846,350 11 06 
19,994,934 10,761,061 53,717,419 11 33 
19,021,812 10,908,987 51,921,452 10 83 
17,661,378 10,982,232 50,882,258 10 40 
17,231,146 12,236,100 51,765,648 10 59 
17,696,464 12 ,823 ,836 54,673,494 11 08 
17,778,144 12,919,578 55,955,599 11 23 
17,644,956 13,128,483 57,578,981 11 44 
17,866,389 14,459 , 833 61,259,152 12 04 
16,554, 147 15,025,564 63,960,540 12 44 
15,630,181 15,482,100 65,593,219 12 62 
15,470,110 15,893 ,567 66,185, 282 12Non 
15,642,267 17,425,472 70,575,195 13 26° 
16,098, 146 19,125,097 75,174,056 13 95 
16,117,779 20,360,888 78,798,876 14 44 
16,515 ,802 21,241,993 82,013,121 14 83 
16,738,744 23,063,143 85,221,593 15 21 
16,649,136 25,050,966 87,068,423 14 53 
16,174,134 27,399,194 89,309,816 14 47 
15,088 ,584 28,359 ,618 90,901,480 14 42 
15,016,871 28,927,248 91,508,403 14 10 
14,748 ,436 29,867,973 89,806 , 893 13 41 
14,677,872 32,239,620 90,503 , 849 13 08 
14,673,752 34,770,386 92,774,717 12 87 
14,655,564 39,526, 755 97,746,083 1} 2a7/ 
14,411,541 40,133,351 97 , 273 ,834 12 92 
13,976, 162 39,110,439 94,677,887 12 31 
14,006,158 37,817,474 91,819,038 11 68 
13,519,855 40,405,037 93 ,933 ,310 11 69 
13,633 ,610 44,139,978 100,356,067 12 27 
12,177,283 42,000,543 95,461,305 11 46 
11,402,098 46,799 ,877 99 856,935 11 78 
10,729,218 53,118,053 95,452,865 11 06 
10,150,189 58,576,775 97,737 ,583 11 12 
9,829,653 58,292 ,920 92,959,754 10 40 
9 ,433 ,839 59,327,961 91,119,068 10 03 
9,185,377 64,194,326 97,710,189 10 59 


1 Does not include provincial government savings banks. 
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. 64.—Business of the Post Office Savings Banks, March 31, 19 9-1924. 
Items, 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922 1923. 1924, 

Savings banks.......... No. 1,328 1323) 1,328 1,303 1,307 1,345 
IDepaslishcarre tater $ 12,593,190 | 10,003,068 6,631,685 8,499 ,339 2,606,611 7,118,912 
Transferred from Gov- 

ernment §.B, to Post 

OfticessB earanea ee $ 174,143 184,303 589 , 247 56,468 - 207,053 
Interest on deposits. .... $ 1,208,559 1,056,545 883 , 842 767 ,302 677,918 672,436 
Total cash and interest. $ 13,975,892 | 11,243,916 8,104,774 4,323,109 3, 284,529 7,791,348 
Withdrawals eee sas.eiens 13 604,411 | 21,293,282 | 10,699,749 8,496,547 5,764,442 5,199,220 
At credit of open accts.. $ 41,654,960 | 31,605,594 | 29,010,619 | 24,837,181 | 22,357,268 25,156,449 
Open accounts.......0... No. 116,541 97,154 88,563 82,196 76,111 81,104 


65.—Business of the Dominion Government Savings Banks, March 31, 1919-1924. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits saa hermes 2,344,918 | 2,378,600 | 2,103,873 1,400,906 W223. 001 1,344,503 
Interest on deposits......... 340,378 319,800 294 ,349 289,210 278 ,640 263,551 
Total cash and interest...... 2,685,296 2,698 ,400 2,398 , 222 1,690,116 1,501,811 1,608,054 
Wittidinawall sence et neem 3,460,481 3,371,280 | 2,977,251 2,010,652 1,897,625 1,986,806 
At credit of depositors....... 11,402,098 | 10,729,218.) 10,150,189 | 9,829,653 9 433 , 839 9,055,086 


66.—Total Business of Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, March 
31, 1919-1924. 


Items. 1919, 1920 1921 1922 1923. 1924. 
Deposits: cca meme eons 15,112,251 | 12,565,971 9,324,805 | 4,956,713 | 3,829,782 8,463,415 
Interest on deposits......... 1,548 937 1,376,345 1,178,191 1,056,512 956,558 935 ,987 
Total cash and interest...... 16,661,188 | 13,942,316 | 10,502,996 6,013 ,225 4,786,340 9,399,402 
Withdrawalaseenecn seus 17,064,892 | 24,664,562 | 13,677,000 | 10,507,199 7,662,067 7,186,026 
At credit of depositors...... 53,057,058 | 42,334,812 | 39,160,808 | 34,666,834 | 31,791,107 | 34,211,535 


3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton Loan 
and Investment Company was established. In order to legalize and encourage 
their operations, an Act to this end was passed by the Legislature of Upper Canada 
in 1846, followed in the same year by a similar Act in Lower Canada, and in 1847 and 
1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia respectively. These early com- 
panies were termed building societies; their activities comprised mainly the lending 
of money on security of real estate and also the lending of money to members without 
their being liable to the contingency of losses or profits in the business of the society. 
In addition to these operations, such companies were authorized, by an Act of 1859, 
to “borrow money to a limited extent.” Later, by the Building Societies Act of 
1874, authority was given to receive money on deposit and for the board of directors 
to issue debentures subject to certain restrictions as to amounts of deposits. 

The number of Loan and Savings Societies in operation and making returns to 
the government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
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$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until, in 1899, 102 
companies made returns, showing capital stock paid-up of $47,337,544, reserve 
funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676. Total liabilities had increased 
from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 

After slight decreases in the number of companies in operation shortly after 
the turn of the century, further increases were again recorded until, in 1923, a total 
of 126 companies were in existence in Canada. Of this number, however, complete 
statistics are available of only 30, being the companies incorporated by the Dominion 
Parliament under the Loan Companies Act, 1914, and the Trust Companies Act of 
the same year. These companies only are required to make returns to the Dominion 
Government, provincially incorporated companies having purely voluntary relations 
_ with Dominion Departments. 

The statistics published by the Finance Department in the “Annual Report of 
the Affairs of Building Societies, Loan and Trust Companies in the Dominion of 
Canada” until 1913, which included voluntary returns from corporations operating 
under provincial charters, have been replaced, since 1914, by those in the “Annual 
Statements of the Loan and Trust Companies incorporated by Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada”; the latter, since the report of 1923, includes a brief statement 
of the business of provincially incorporated companies. 

Trust companies, it may be added, act as executors, trustees and administrators 
under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as 
agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of 
minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies 
and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies 
receive deposits but the loaning of actual trust funds is restricted by law. The 
principal function of loan companies is the loaning of funds on first mortgage 
security, the money thus made available for development purposes being secured 
mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department 
deposits. . Of the loan companies operating under provincial charters, the majority 
conduct loan, savings and mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous 
farming communities. 


The Abstract of Statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Department of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, makes 
possible for the first time in recent years a comparison of the statistics of the opera- 
tions of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies and those of companies 
chartered by the Dominion Government. These figures are of particular interest 
in the case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their transactions, 
are peculiarly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately con- 
nected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. Loan companies also, which often confine the bulk of their operations 
to particular districts and whose finances are frequently bound up with those of 
the community, are similar in many respects. 


The appended figures of operations for the year 1922 illustrate the relative 
importance of companies chartered by the Dominion and by Provincial Govern- 
ments. In thecase of trust companies, the item of “Estate, Trust and Agency Funds” 
affords an idea of the predominance of provincial concerns. Loan company sta- 
tistics, on the other hand, indicate a rather close comparison between the volume of 
business done by companies operating under different types of charters. 
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67.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Loan and Trust Companies in 
Canada, 1922. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 
ees —————————EEEeEeeeEaEaEaEe———— 


Provincial Dominion Total. 
Companies. | Companies. 


$ $ $ 

Book'value.of Assotsccssn-0 ence eta eee eee eee eee 86,144,153} 102,493,145} 188,637,298 
Ihisiotlities tombe publicueta.meeerer reset: on ernereetee 43,596,178 60,386, 903 103,983,081 
Capital Stoeck— 

ANGhOLIZ edie aiken eamaciics seiteae Cor CIN PE Eee 61, 215, 850 96,500,000) 157,715,850 

Subseribedwiucss sca eoe eesti eee eee 25,173, 867 36,840, 240 62,014, 107 

Paid-ups eacksersna Mewes ee ces ee eee 23,939,351 25, 241, 600 49,180,951 
Reserve and Gontineency lL undsseeeeesee ieee n eee tae 16, 816, 763 13, 740, 834 30,557,597 
Other liabilities to shareholders................00000eeeeeee- 3,033,515 188,710 3,222,225 
Total liabilities to shareholders.................c00eeeeeeees 43,789, 629 39,171, 144 82,960, 773 
Net profit realized during year...............0sseeeeceeceees 2,442,551 2,282,562 4, 725,118 


eee 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
ee ee ee 


Provincial Dominion Total. 
Companies. | Companies. : 


Assets— : : ; 
Company. Hund syn ere eta coet htee aie cee eee en ee /31, 418, 403 10,353, 248 41,771, 646 
Guaranteed Winds i eto: coma iacte co ee ee eee 32,885, 302 8, 628, 907 41,514, 209 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds..............eseeeee- 629, 953, 917 92,449, 298 5122, 403,215 

LOGE See Suie tert e eiciatderaene tere eeee areola Roars ee 694,257,622} 111,431,448} 805,689,070 

Capital Stock— 

AWE hOniZ ed 5: Repos materiel 38, 600,000 16, 100,000 54,700,000 
Subsenri bed Grates, cman tae evx. hrcerusiian oars Seer 19, 626, 700 9,692,150 29,318,850 
RalGip ats ae Abie coriant ference cat MAE, pace Wine Be dW. 24,535, 332 7,678,401 32, 218, 733 

Reserve and Contingency Funds..............+.sssesseee--.. 9, 619, 689 1, 920, 836 11,540,525 

Unappropniated|Sunp]us see asaeaee ree ease aan eee eee 1,317,777 165,040 1,482,817 

Net profit realized during year................ceeeeeeeeeeees 1,817,725 712,792 2,530,517 | 


ee ee ee 


In addition to the provincially-incorporated loan companies mentioned above, 
there are British and French loan companies doing business in Canada, having 
Canadian assets of approximately $8,147,694. The net profit realized in Canada 
by these companies during 1922, as far as could be ascertained, amounted to 
$142,605. There is also a British trust company operating in Canada having 
Canadian assets of $1,256,847. 


Following are the detailed figures of Loan and Trust Company business carried 
on by companies chartered by the Dominion Government for the years 1914 to 1923. 
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68.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1923. 


LIABILITIES. 
eee 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
Debenture Stock. Interest 
Years. Cowal || 1st |) Wee eS | Deposits. due Total.2 
Paid-up. | Funds. Elsewhere and 
Canada. and accrued. 
sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ONY. Sa ik ar 19, 238,512] 9,374, 363]29,375, 689] 6, 688, 124/26, 101, 702 8,104,072 318,504)/41, 212,402 
1th OY wenpeeqee ee ae 19,401,856] 9,878, 266}30, 155, 708 6, 764, 836) 25, 538, 301 9,193,194 340, 627/41, 836, 958 
ie Saeed 19, 673, 934/10, 319, 176]29,993, 110} 6,889, 946 24, 653, 657 8,987, 720 347, 864/40, 879, 187 
TOT (ees aecie a 19, 813, 217] 10, 705, 215}30, 518,482) 7,075,081 22, 430, 846 8,934, 825 351, 420]38, 792,172 
LOTR ire ala taverei sie 19,945, 858/10, 938, 193}30,884,051| 7,442, 982 23, 501, 565 7,802, 539 364, 087|39, 111, 173 
G1 Ores a cieletesoi277 20,191, 612}11, 923, 234132, 114, 846 9,347,096 — |42,405, 175 
LOQD) ie Gas aiatars ators 24,062, 521113, 442, 364/39, 110, 640)16, 982 032 18,451, 054 15, 257, 840 — 151,302, 620 
TODDS Sar cete orekers 25,750, 966|14, 278, 619140, 629, 689}17, 682, 083]20, 265,766} 15,868,926 480, 547/54, 651,433 
OO ZR T taie tierstale ei 25, 241, 600]14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363) 20, 360, 480|22,390,990| 16,910,558 499, 661/60, 386, 903 
19238. 3225 a 124, 939, 622114, 594, 343/41, 278, 750}22, 667,861 24) 315,010} 15,832,368 577, 460|63, 579,876 
Ae Bia EE a a RE Si Sn 2 eS Ee 
ASSETS. 
Ss ae 
Bonds, 
Debentures, Interest, 
Real Mortgages | Collateral | Stocks and} Cashon_ | rents, etc., Total.3 
Years. Estate.4 on Real Loans. other hand and due and 
Estate. Company | in Banks. accrued. 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TOTS Soa sce ciate or 1,763,892) 53,710,084 - 11, 301, 869 3, 220, 803 591,443] 70,588,091 
OND acca esis: 1,779,030] 52,807,357 = 12,793,309 3,933,004 679,966] 71,992,666 
191 Gree cas eter ci. 1,485,267} 51,981,926 = 13,482,805 3, 241,053 681,246] 70,872,297 
LO ieecieeaie «estore 1,577,576] 49,712,872 = 14, 156,080 3,478, 220 751,475) 69,676, 223 
LOLS Mececcis sieeias 1,512,520] 48,293,988 = 16, 640,017 3,023,839 524, 664| 69,995,028 
1) eteinegadse = : = = = 2,838, 636 261,810] 74,520,021 
L920 scence see 4,753,049] 63,725,084 1,750,128] 16,593, 932 3,363,877 1,658] 90,413,261 
OF lee rerersetererereret: 4,979,779| 67,147,513 1,618,865} 15,328,797 4,568, 984 2,790,348] 96,698,810 
LOD Zirn ae oatssiesiels 5,309,854] 69,824,985 1,916,976} 16,967,305 4,800, 649 2, 989,460} 102,462,090 
YB a aepeAeincce & 5,533,244] 73,858,726 1,760,828} 16,445,635 3,467,822 3,352,048] 104,858, 626 


1Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
2TIncludes other liabilities to the public. 
3Includes other assets. 

4Book value of real estate for company’s use. 
5Subject to revision. 


69.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1923. 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


eee eeeesqs®qo®oqoqage0S=$S$S$$00OmSa\<———O00O0a9mnm"”] 


To Shareholders. To the 
Public. 
Years. Capital Reserve Other Taxes, 
Paid- Funds. | Liabilities. Total. borrowed Total. 
up. money, etc. 


SS SE  _ | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
6,051,146] 2,541,413 202,427} 8,794,986] 1,948,414} 10,743,400 
5,307,128) 1,159,479 233,738} 6,700,345 606,005] 7,306,350 
5,673,670} 1,245,589 287,214) 6,919,259 620,470} 7,826,943 
5,297,130] 1,275,789 352,153] 6,925,072 731,220] 7,656,292 
6,266,203} 1,477,617 415,938) 8,159,758 676,379] 8,856, 187 
7,356,474) 1,643,464 391,625} 9,391,563 616,378] 10,007,941 
7,465,376] 1,908,753 391,975) 9,766,104 561,265) 10,327,369 
7,532,777| 1,746,579 167,303] 9,446,656 499,264) 9,945,923 
7,678,401} 1,912,123 46,068} 9,636,592 329,827} 9,966,419 
7,772,748) 1,906,272 38,144) 9,717,164 830,553) 10,547,717 


1 Subject to revision. 
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69.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1923—concluded. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Market 
Loans. Govern- value All 
ment, Cash of real other Total 
muni- on estate, assets assets 
Years. On On On Real cipal Stocks.}| hand | govern- | belonging] of the 
Teal real stocks | estate. and and in ment to the com- 
estate, | estate, and school banks. |securities, com- panies. 
first second |} securi- securities, etc., Over] panies. 
liens liens. ties. owned. book 
value. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914....| 5,189,797} 113,095] 557, 625 = 787, 400 - | 179,928 879,039] 3,033, 756/10, 740, 640 
1915....| 38,972,520] 102,395) 647,524 a 876, 760 - | 172,448 5,181) 1,529,522} 7,306,350 
1916....| 3,906,986] 544,747] 374,392 ont Omit O — | 266, 964 32,231] 1,585,513] 7,826, 943 
1917....| 3,993,484] 297,387] 253, 781 Leo sto So AU Sil si0) 3,331] 1,789,364] 7,656,292 
1918....] 8,933, 962} 101,784] 294,472 - | 1,839,000 - | 724, 689 5,865] 1,936,365} 8,836,137 
1919....| 4,482,455] 557 171] 496,769 — |} 2,170,618 — | 706, 763 8,392] 1,635, 773/10, 007, 941 
1920....| 4, 736, 064 — | 512,800) 701,564) 2,500, 942] 349,294] 576, 125 = 847, 463)10, 224, 252 
1921....} 4,408, 914 — | 344,302} 908, 618] 2,400,914] 253,779] 603,618 -253, 598} 1,317, 785/10, 237, 930 
1922...) 5,204,434 — | 391,475] 567,970] 1,584,234] 264,186] 473, 687 -302,974) 1,412, 205}10, 353, 243 
19232...) 5,584, 167 — | 416, 791|1,084,082| 1, 656,304] 292,564] 486,025 —275,103| 1,406, 762/10, 926, 695 
TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
; Trust 
Years. Interest and Total. 
Principal.1 due and Total. Agency 
accrued. Funds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NONE Se cteer th lawns a ee eee ROR Ge eee 8, 560, 468 = 8,560,468} 29,832,343} 38,392,811 
POLO Rea AS ace ae Mee, nak beer eee hee baa 9, 727,099 - 9, 727,099 31,002, 934| 40, 730,033 
LOL Geiey peshats geen ona esi so nearer eae 10, 405, 318 = 10,405,318] 36,756,902] 47,162,220 . 
1 Le fe Se odo eee Rae RAY oe aA Oe eh he 11,149, 958 - 11,149,958} 38,141,389] 49,291,347 
OMS cents e-steneeane Move een AOE een ee 12, 743, 379 > 12,743,379] 56,194,857} 68,938, 236 
LODO aie Met iesers ensigns Cecio tbaiee ena cre 12, 704, 672 + 12,704,672} 52,084,047] 64,788,719 
SLU Apekes Aaa teria ORO ERT mein Mee 9,339,070 135, 971 9,475,041) 57,225,303] 66,700,344 
MOPAR e aoa emer ta eee Meee te Se eee Oe 8,424, 128 125,514 8,549,642} 79,252,639] 87,811,965 
1 Ae mei RTO tee nie ca 8,473, 720 126, 868 8,600,588} 92,449,298] 101,049, 886 
19282 tot see Sa Soe elt ieee 10,316, 404 178,096] 10,494,500] 102,764,835 118, 259, 335 


TRUST FUNDS—ASSETS. 


[i aa a. = a I 


Guaranteed Funds. 
First 
mortgages, Estate, 
Years. and hypo- Cash Trust 
theques Bonds on hand Other Total and 
upon and Stocks. and in assets. Guaranteed] Agency 
improved | debentures. banks. Funds. Funds. 
freehold 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
13, 238, 642 2,420, 545 = 870,994 | 13,184,047 | 29,734,228 - 
12, 267,515 4,214, 787 = 778,473 | 11,706,041 | 28,966,816 = 
9,278,771 4,841, 833 - 2,661,481 | 13,400,107 | 30,177,192 - 
9,251,407 6,707,457 = 1,351,416 | 14,247,227 | 31,557,507 - 
9,314, 279 9,833,060 - 2,027,618 | 15,428,747 | 36,603,704 = 
TOLD ee 10,950, 249 | 11,393,564 = 2,694,454 | 19,256,564 | 44,294,831 = 
1920. 4, 247,183 2,437,106 329, 801 843, 832 941,588 8,809, 510 64,895,196 
1921. 4,169,039 2,508,197 = 550, 010 1, 556, 622 8, 783, 868 79, 252, 639 
MAES ore, Seo 5, 241, 872 1,823,290 150,951 546, 929 1,022,363 8, 785, 405 92,449,298 
LO 282 ers ae eee 8, 553, 578 1,009,020 137, 807 261, 146 312,233 | 10,494,500 | 102,764,835 


: 1 Includes money in trust for investment 
in 1916, $3,443, 682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1 
Trust and Agency Funds for the years 1920 t 


2 Subject to revision. 


amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 
918; similar amounts are included under the heading Estate, 
01923. The figure for 1919 is not available. 
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III.—INSURANCE. 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of Canada 
are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance, while other insurance companies, 
doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more provinces than 
one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics here published are in 
the main those of companies doing business under license from the Dominion Govern- 
ment and are divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire, (2) life 
insurance and (3) insurance of a miscellaneous character, covering risks of accident, 
guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, burglary, hail, steam boiler, tornado, 
weather, inland transportation, automobile, sprinkler leakage, live stock and title. 
These statistics refer in all cases to the calendar year and are compiled from the 
report of the Insurance Department. 

Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding licenses 
from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws of the pro- 
vinces to transact business without a license. The business of the provincial licensees 
is divisible into three classes: (1) business transacted by provincially incorporated 
companies within the province by which they are incorporated; (2) business trans- 
acted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other than those by 
which they are incorporated; and (3) business transacted by British and foreign 
companies licensed by the Provincial Governments. Further, under section 129 
of the Insurance Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 29), fire insurance on property in Canada 
may be effected, under specified conditions, with companies or associations outside 
of Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business in Canada. 


1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insurance 
companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local mer- 
chants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which first commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers 
were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion license. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and which was largely 
confined in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America 
Assurance Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western 
Assurance Co., organized in 1851 and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the 
largest companies of its kind on the continent; the two American companies, the 
ZEtna Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
which commenced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

A company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a 
license from the Dominion Government. If it proposes restricting its operations 
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to one particular province, a license may be had from that province, and it may trans- 
act business within such limits without regard to any general laws of the Dominion 
relating to insurance. In 1875 an Insurance Department was created as a branch 
of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under the supervision of an officer known 
as the ‘Superintendent of Insurance,”’ whose duties are to see that the laws enacted 
from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly observed by the companies. 
Some important requirements under these laws are: (1) a deposit of $50,000 of 
approved securities with the Government; (2) the appointment of a chief agent 
with power of attorney from the company; (3) the filing of a statement showing 
the financial position of the company at the time of its application for a license, and 
subsequent annual statements of its business. In addition, books of record must 
be kept at its chief office and be open to the inspection of government officers whose 
practice is to examine them annually. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended December 31, 
1923, shows that at that date there were 169 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licenses, of which 41 were Canadian, 51 were British 
and 77 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in 
Canada, 11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 76 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in 
Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The growth of business, as shown by the amount of insurance in force and 
premiums received yearly, has been a fairly steady one, the year 1923 showing an 
increase in premiums received and decreased payments for losses, when compared 
with 1922. A decline in the rate of losses paid to premiums received may be noticed 
in most years, the figures indicating that the companies suffered particularly heavy 
losses in 1877 and 1904, owing to the great fires in St. John and Toronto 
respectively. 

Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, of late the great advance in building construction and 
the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices reduce materially the 
danger of serious conflagrations and place the risks assumed by companies in Canada 
on an equality with those of other countries. 

A feature of the fire insurance business during late years, besides the unusual 
increase in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of companies 
which are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which 
all profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policy holders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
are added, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the opera= 
tions of individual companies for the year 1923. The gross amount of fire insurance 
policies, new and renewed, taken during 1923 was $7,573,269,227, as compared with 
$6,864,172,228 in the preceding year. The net cash received for premiums was 
$55,082,982, while net cash paid for losses was $35,279,278, or 64 p.c. of the prem- 
iums. The net amount in force with companies holding Dominion licenses on Dec. 
31, 1923, was $6,713,750,805, while the net amount in force with provincial com- 
panies on the same date was $975,830,674. In addition, policies amounting to 
$558,914,354 were effected by companies, associations or underwriters not licensed 
to transact business in Canada. 
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Table 70 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Dominion 
licenses, and Table 71 illustrates the business done in Canada by individual 
companies during the year 1923, while in Tables 72, 73 and 74 are given figures of 
the assets, liabilities and income and expenditure of companies of various nation- 
alities during the years 1919 to 1928. A close study of the various items included in 
these tables will afford an excellent idea of the nature of business transacted by 
these various groups. A further summary of business by provinces is given in 
Table 75 for the years 1922 and 1923, with premiums and losses shown by nation- 
ality of companies. Further, a general summary of the business transacted by 
both Dominion and provincial licensees is given in Table 76, with business by 
unlicensed companies added in Table 77. 


70.—Fire Insurance in Force, Premiums received, Losses paid and Percentage of 
: Losses to Premiums, 1869-19231. 


Percent- Percent- 

Amount 4 age of Amount ; age of 

Years. | in force at |Premiums| yosses | losses || Years. | in force at |Premiums| Losses | losses 
end of year. received. paid. to pre- end of year. received.} paid. to pre- 
miums. miums. 

$ $ $ p.c. $ $ $ p.c. 
1869....] 188,359,809] 1,785,539] 1,027,720 57-56| 1897...) 868,522,217) 7,157,661] 4,701,833 65-69 
1870....| 191,549,586} 1,916,779) 1,624,837 84-77|| 1898...} 895,394,107] 7,350,131] 4,784,487 65-09 
1871....| 228,453,784] 2,321,716] 1,549,199 66-73|| 1899...) 936,869,668} 7,910,492] 5,182,038 65-51 
1872....| 251,722,940] 2,628,710] 1,909,975 72-66); 1900...] 992,332,360] 8,331,948] 7,774,293 93-31 
1873....| 278,754,835} 2,968,416) 1,682,184 55-67)| 1901. ..|1,038,687,619) 9,650,348) 6,774,956 70-20 
1874....| 306,844,219] 3,522,303] 1,926,159] 54-68] 1902... .|1,075,263, 168]10,577,084| 4,152,289] 39-26 
1875....| 364,421,029) 3,594,764) 2,563,531 71-31)| 1903...}1,140,453,716]11,384,762| 5,870,716 51-57 
1876....| 404,608,180) 3,708,006} 2,867,295 77-33)| 1904.../1,215,018 ,931)13 ,169,882/14,099 534) 107-06 
1877....| 420,342,681] 3,764,005} 8,490,919) 225-58)) 1905...11,318,146,495]14, 285,671] 6,000,519 42-00 
1878....| 409,899,701! 3,368,430} 1,822,674 54-11]) 1906. ..|1,443 902, 244/14, 687,963) 6,584,291 44-83 
1879....} 407,357,985] 3,227,488] 2,145,198] 66-47] 1907... .|1,614,703,536|16,114,475| 8,445,041) 52-41 
1880....| 411,563,271] 3,479,577| 1,606,578}  47-90l| 1908... .}1, 700,708, 263/17 ,027,275/10,279,455| 60-37 
1881....| 462,210,968] 3,827,116] 3,169,824}  82-83]| 1909. ...|1,863,276,504/17,049,464] 8,646,826] 50-72 
1882....| 526,856,478] 4,229,706] 2,664,986]  63-01/) 1910... .|2,034,276,740|18,725,531]10,292,393] 54-96 
1883....| 572,264,041] 4,624,741] 2,920,228]  63-14|) 1911.. .]2,279,868,346]20,575,255/10,936,948] 53-16 
1884....] 605,507,789] 4,980,128] 3,245,323 65-16)) 1912...12, 684,355,895) 23,194, 518/12, 119,581 52-25 
1885....| 611,794,479] 4,852,460] 2,679,287| 55-22) 1913. . .|3,151,930,389|25,745,947|14,003,759| 54-39 
1886....| 586,773,022} 4,932,335] 3,301,388 66-93)| 1914. ..13,456,019,009]27,499, 158/15 ,347, 284 55-81 
1887....| 634,767,337} 5,244,502) 3,403,514 64-90!| 1915. . ./3,531,620,802|26 474, 833/14, 161,949 53-49 
1888....| 650,735,059) 5,437,263] 3,073,822 56-53] 1916. ..}3,720,058, 236]27 , 783 ,852}15, 114,063 54-40 
1889....} 684,538,378) 5,588,016] 2,876,211 51-47) 1917...13,986,197,514/31, 246, 530)16,379,101 52-42 
1890....} 720,679,621} 5,836,071] 3,266,567 55-97|| 1918. ..)4,523 514, 841135, 954, 405/19 359 , 252 53-84 
1891....] 759,602,191! 6,168,716) 3,905,697 63-+31)| 1919. ../4,923 ,024,381]40,031,474116, 679,355 41-67 
1892....| 821,410,072] 6,512,827] 4,377,270 67-22|| 1920...15,969,872,278|50, 527, 937/21, 935,387 43-41 
1893....| 814,687,057] 6,793,595) 5,052,690 74-37]| 1921...16,020,513 ,832/47,312 564/27 572,560 58-28 
1922... ./6,348,637,436/48, 168,310/32, 848 ,020 68-19 
1894....| 836,067,202] 6,711,369] 4,589,363 68-38)| 1928... 6,713,750, 805/50, 218, 192|31,860,107 63°44 
1895....} 837,872,864] 6,943,382] 4,993,750 71-92 Total.. — |754,198,972|438,875,728 58-19 
1896....| 845,574,352) 7,075,850} 4,173,501 58-98 


1Dominion companies. 
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71.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1923.1 


Companies. 


Canadian Companies— 
VA Cadiay Hines .waveehechaocarraste 
Antigonish Farmers............. 
Beaver Birellza. sch tose ee eae 


Canada, Security...............- 
Canadianshine + NGe.2 ease tees 
Canadian Indemnity....../..... 
Canadian Lumbermen’s......... 
Casualty Company of Canada... 
Cumberland Farmers........... 
Mominion, Hire je aeaehe. nee 


Dominion of Canada Guarantee 

andeAceidentina..0> aston hoa 
VE Chesca PIA RUN oe UT VkG Lie, 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada.... 
General Accident of Canada..... 
Globe Indemnity............... 
Grain Insurance 


idsoniBayannw rare 
Imperial Underwriters.......... 
ina’ s/Viuitia lee siete eee, 
Liverpgol-Manitoba 
London Mutual 
Mercantile: are rt chen te 
MountiRoyval®. 7h aka ee 
MutualiBiro ak ste ik elas 
North Empire 
North West... 


Pictou County Farmers......... 
Qucheo sr vets e eee Rae 
Reliance 


Aan ce: 2 cone eye: cick eee ea 


British and Buropean........... 
British General 
Britishi@ake atk tee een ae 
British iraderstes ees eae 
Caledonian 


Central os) vin epee 


Cornhill: Aes ee ee een ee 
Eagle, Star and British Dom- 
inions 


1 Subject to revision. 


Rate Per- 

of cent- 

Gross pre- Net cash Net cash | age of 
amount of | Premiums | miums| received paid losses 

risks taken charged per for for paid 
during thereon. cent | premiums. losses. to pre- 
year. of miums 

risks re- 
ceived. 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 

35,875,870 478,139 1:33 217,516 195,118 89-70 
823 , 250 85201 1-01 8,201 2,060 62-99 
12,703,776 157,660 1-24 38,735 17,091 44-12 
123,799,115 845,035 0:68 323,809 290, 242 89-63 
2,712,108 36,338 1-34 25,363 2,701 10-65 
28,679,733 299,110 1-04 178,907 120,400 67-30 
28,971,564 330,675 1-14 158 , 624 84,220 53-09 
26,465 , 647 353,781 1:34 187,273 98 ,099 52-38 
16,646,132 226 ,822 1-36 95,349 60 , 333 63-28 
55,141,348 710,069 1-29 358,789 168 ,359 46-92 
15,113,168 214,427 1-42 131,636 70,365 52-45 
896,975 21,321 2-38 —45 - = 

403 ,032 3,670 0-91 2,864 - = 
205,600 2,067 1-01 2,049 929 - 45-35 
39,738,096 467,493 1-18 109 ,335 189,919 | 173-70 
11,292,462 118,352 1-05 34,015 10,646 31-30 
28,382,669 229,019 0-90 125,899 50,840 40-38 
4,961,770 55,250 1-11 25,810 8,530 33-05 
51,854,795 593,920 1-15 280,794 | 192,911 68-70 
12,913,284 151,586 1-17 73,685 36,320 49-29 
43,951,064 434,118 0-99 98,027 56,953 58-10 
28,820,942 276,871 0:96 248 ,889 159,218 63-97 
25,774,633 274,142 1-06 84,809 40,838 48-15 
4,579,091 69 , 652 1-52 39,504 14,270 36-12 
30,467,260 360,936 1-18 177,201 105,186 59-36 
35,446,609 357,617 1-01 146,658 83,919 57-22 
2,599 ,825 27,609 1-06 26,758 20,736 77-50 
60,467,616 657,280 1:09 288,131 174,221 60-47 
53,281,017: 555,316 | 1-04 197,815 PAE SEY) 89-65 
33,575,016 324,850 0-97 141,743 65,317 46-08 
118,255,706 | 1,414,018 1-19 764,377 527,551 69-02 
905,456 125651 1-39 12,488 10,588 84-78 
42,178,804 479,140 1-14 225,769 144,984 64-22 
21,076,750 234,790 1-11 140,935 103, 836 73°68 
43,122,043 549,220 1-27 266,716 189, 720 71-13 
81,841,440 350,969 1-10 188,816 108, 268 57-34 
710,640 5 482 0-76 5,398 3,873 71-75 
41,629,406 431,753 1-04 168,877 92,808 54-96 
Le 237,000 118,591 1-06 39,979 14,463 36-18 
13,632,597 190,544 1-40 76,373 40,943 53-61 
309,126,431 982,225 0-32 575,810 419,137 72-79 
1, 446, 769,076 | 13,405,628 0-93 | 6,288,759 | 4,153,289 66-04 
43,084,353 401,502 0-93 360,383 216,671 60-12 
11,372,361 123,766 1-09 82,264 33,713 40-98 
92,637,969 1,002,134 1-08 778,412 485,935 62-43 
11,963,986 133,010 1-11 110,890 77,913 70-26 
59,006,668 600,967 1-02 435 , 290 270,539 62-15 
3,235,456 24,581 0-76 20,218 2,281 11-28 
22,705,158 204,096 0-90 131,744 56,079 42-57 
25,248,919 305,306 1-21 246,121 135,683 55-13 
35,847,215 366,559 1-02 300,296 231,832 77-20 
60,599,591 636 , 968 1-05 453 ,597 291,927 64-36 
39,245,187 825,982 0-83 216,564 157,706 72-82 
2,380,242 24,874 1-07 16,826 2,887 17-16 
40,921,762 419,793 1-03 271,066 186,583 68-83 
263 ,820 5,025 1-90 —1,663 69 =. 
150,371,499 | 1,250,561 0-83 948 ,509 591,783 51-85 
16,216,883 160,467 0-99 119,992 59,516 49-60 
54,799 ,670 557,502 1-02 409,720 285,571 69-70 
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71.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 3923'—con. 


Gross 
amount of Premiums 
Companies. risks taken charged 
during thereon. 
year. 
$ $ 
British Companies—concluded. 
Employers Liability............ 96,924,065 922,842 
Mesexand Suffolk... ob ses 24,140,278 247,205 
General Accident, Fire and Life. 55,346,816 466,855 
Guardian Assurance............. 178,100,728 1,863,893 
Law Union and Rock........... 42,501,748 455,281 
Liverpool and Londonand Globe.} 171,385,859 | 1,952,736 
London Guarantee and Accident 60,847,514 638,526 
London and Lancashire Insur- 

ERTL COS aya pete cai €, atte cet sis reves 166,131,342 1,659 ,824 
TON GOMVAGSSUPANME, cc oem cei 65,586, 182 701,185 
Merchants Marine..../.......... 31,305,052 260,475 
Motor Union........ Nn ian At, 21,700,424 188,757 
National Provincial Insurance... 19,945,263 194,293 
North British and Mercantile...| 147,682,246 1,476,573 
Northern Assurance............. 103 408,693 1,173,600 
Norwich Union Fire............ 128,034,849 1,392,054 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee. 45,810,465 496,361 
Hea lebinS yes teeor sytoe oer eee 50,041,459 563,071 
PeSETIGOIC era heh cand Aico tee 12,620,744 122,645 
whoemx or Wondone is. fo. n.. oes 144,846,295 | 1,635,907 
EO VINGIAI Sie... ce cents ae 24 603 ,332 262,057 
TOMEI lease a eee ane tah 3,806,337 36,267 
Bueensland ey: Heincad: ove taaccok 30,682,700 332,944 
Royal Hxchange....,....5........- 85,015,258 867,486 
oyat Mmsurance. = 3.9 s.s0.) cae 247,851,735 2,446,243 
HVOVAl SCOLUIBIE «56 brite onl 29,649,093 311,464 
Scottish Metropolitan........... 25,189,875 280,980 
COLPISHAU MUON n. 2: 8 ih setae sad 48 642,915 470,757 
Bunelnsuranioor saci. cctet eon ct 92,875,349 1,067,106 
Wnjonv Assurance, ..2.d eatitaes at 89,585,593 841,144 
ION Oh OAMTOMN.-... ca tect. saat 71,224 832 729,371 
MOMibCGMBriiSH Mca tewee eins ce 13,893 ,358 120,620 
World NAnIney: Awe ackie nros none 4,491,956 45,918 
VANS ISZOM Aaa ncc ate a tlesia a 14,228,069 148 ,322 
ior lcshinGre mcis ftom ce site eos 43 968 ,359 517,206 

Motaleee ic eM sae. 5d 3, 061,914,532 | 31,433, 662 

Foreign Companies— 
ADRS AAG Se Re De Rea 72,691,494 658 , 774 
Affiliated Underwriters......... 12,693 ,286 78,902 
Moni cultural. boas Boeke ee 13,691,062 122,283 
Alliance Insurance............... 30,689,150 223,051 
American Alliance.............. 1,704,108 21,738 
American Central............... 32,092,529 316,824 
American Equitable............ 14,322,066 158,804 
American Exchange............. 7,159,250 26,609 
American Fire of New York.... 29 455,753 254,639 
American Insurance............. 16,240,503 159,818 
pamierican LAOYdS. 3.2 beet owen © 8,733,371 67,030 
BANOIGE Pacha he oars Aco cates cose 15, 222,390 195,256 
SOREN Neen ene ee 18,524,353 228,223 
Caledonian-American........... 10,973 ,352 117,945 
ROAM LOTT be 4 OS x. oe «ene art 15,010,434 162,698 
Central Manf’rs Mutual... ! 17,150 i02 
Citizens of Missouri............. 2,821,276 45,823 
Pic DIG ate tide, rrr ad fel heen 17,247,209 198,903 
Commercial Union of N.Y...... 887,065 13,126 
MO GnGOtICUb Ie: cnet ne.d 6 idelonte class 30,022,975 298,060 
eBeninentawee et te eee oe. 70,533,458 749937 
Equitable Fire and Marine...... 24,798,304 235,170 
Orie y-E DENIX, ... s4,.. 6c eds > oie 61,604,178 649.889 
Fire Association of Saas eon 21,832,494 222,067 
Fire Reinsurance. . 45,645,683 422,395 
roman SPUN... ccsaenc cc tice os 32,043,635 235,503 
1Subject to revision. 
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Rate Per- 
of cent- 
pre- Net cash Net cash | age of 
miums!} received paid losses 
per for for paid 
cent | premiums. losses. to pre- 
of miums 
risks, re- 
ceived 
Dec $ $ p.c 
0-95 712,921 375,154 52-62 
1-02 99 ,320 66,141 66-59 
0-84 386, 221 226,554 58-66 
1:05 1,586,443 998,935 62-97 
1:07 373 ,410 200,087 53-58 
1-14 1,439,117 795,794 55:30 
1-05 431,896 241,219 55-85 
1:00 | 1,370,219 880,050 64-23 
1-07 609,571 368 , 223 60-41 
0:83 179,248 75,121 11-91 
0-87 147,990 108,434 73°27 
0-97 137,885 76,154 55-23 
1-00 1,153,029 750,426 65-08 
1:13 970,791 695,470 71-64 
1-09 1,108,496 736, 289 66°42 
1-08 384,752 251,134 65-27 
1-13 442,880 292 434 66-03 
0:97 96,163 29,573 30-75 
1-13 1,204,156 682,507 56-68 
1:07 224,661 152,258 67-77 
0:95 36,238 2,345 6:47 
1:09 276,381 266,563 96-45 
1-02 638 , 207 339,979 53-27 
0-99 1,974,405 1,177,426 59-63 
1:05 240,277 169,139 70-39 
1-12 229,713 133,919 58-30 
0-97 407,311 230,752 56-65 
1-15 869,596 489,000 56-23 
0-94 640,613 426,699 66-61 
1-02 559 , 690 449 653 80-34 
0-87 99,090 57,896 58-43 
1:02 34,421 9,298 27-01 
1-04 114,350 76,748 67-12 
1-18 395,477 319,669 80-83 
1-03 | 24,475,163 | 15,237,732 62-26 
0-91 537,025 372,781 69-42 
0-62 Seiad 74,071 128-35 
0-89 80,914 61,682 76-23 
0-73 177,466 161,196 90-83 
1:28 6,347 1,650 25-99 
0-99 165,099 140,002 84-80 
1-11 127,953 101,554 79-37 
0-37 24,604 670 2-72 
0:86 157,680 96,046 60-91 
0-98 95,905 57,475 59-93 
0:77 56,132 47,284 84-24 
1-28 145,897 64,576 44-26 
1-23 122,488 97,175 79-33 
1-07 52,681 34,897 66:24 
1-08 126,052 62,406 49-51 
0-60 81 - = 
1:62 31,663 15,522 49-02 
1-15 126 ,063 83,470 66-21 
1-48 5,852 3,793 64-81 
0:99 200, 854 93,746 46-67 
1-05 533,821 368,013 68-94 
0-95 56,961 21,568 37-86 
1:05 480,236 288,307 60-03 
1-02 175,098 67,111 38-33 
0-93 205,054 162,371 79-18 
0-73 144,146 150,933 | 104-71 
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71.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1923'—concluded. 


Rate Per- 
of cent- 
Gross pre- Net cash | Netcash | age of 
amount of | Premiums | miums| received pai losses 
Companies. risks taken charged per for for paid 
during thereon, cent | premiums. losses. to pre- 
year. of miums 
risks re- 
ceived, 
: $ $ p.c $ $ p.c. 
Foreign Companies—concluded. 
Firemen’s Insurance............. 10,637,831 126,539 1-19 93,158 48,297 51-84 
General of Paris4..030.245.0..- 21,931,463 191,727 0-87 131,232 60,567 46-15 
Girard een .cscckee eee tte 2,958,338 34,518 1-17 23,653 21,894 92-57 
Glens Ballsin st et Pee ee 32,513 , 286 327,878 1:01 201,888 191,643 94-92 
Globe and Rutgers.............. 142,322,147 | 1,077,112 0-76 833 ,973 698,576 83-76 
Grain Dealersitne Sen. kee a: 915 ,950 16,939 1-85 10,528 9,729 92-41 
Great American!...............- 73,683,914 711,781 0:97 510,401 381,016 74:65 
Hardware Dealers.............. 8,160,569 179,908 2-20 147,955 60,729 41-05 
artiordaire este eens 212,962,348 1,911,175 0-90 1,582,203 915,422 57°86 
Home) Insurance. espsncee hs coe 205,743,570 | 2,386,160 1-16 1,917,947 | 1,187,294 59-30 
Imperial Assurance.............. 11,265,192 156 ,902 1-39 96,956 42,137 43-46 
Individual Underwriters........ 34,112,227 119,197 0-35 45,923 13,872 30-21 
Insurance Co. of North America] 138,409,054 | 1,151,373 0-83 917,958 743 ,054 80-95 
Insurance Co. of State of Penn- 3 

Syl Vana i. eee pee tage 21,128,366 209,088 0-99 146 ,937 81,324 55°35 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 

chanceie: srt se eee ee 15,036,341 434,016 2-89 275,214 143,601 52-18 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 

ARCOM ewtceuier eee soa tan 21,554,298 377,192 1-75 291,683 179 ,288 61-47 
Lumber Underwriters........... 4,515,940 80,249 1-78 53 , 236 28,305 53-17 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s.... 15 ,933 396 286 ,563 1-80 231,466 182,812 78-98 
Mechanics and Traders....... nee 1,138,060 24,081 2-12 16,084 9,653 60-02 
Merchants ‘Wire! s/s db aecss) 25,339 , 884 258,770 1-02 217,017 94,041 43-33 
MuillersiNational. /s ee sea etec. 8,634,678 97,664 1-13 83 ,025 49,769 59-94 
Mill Owners Mutual....... Se Wees 2,417,596 43 ,629 1-80 30,031 52,672 | 175-39 
Minnesota Implement........... 8,160,569 179,908 2-20 147,955 60,729 41-05 
National-Ben Franklin.......... 19,136,803 229,101 1-20 183 ,829 104,002 56-58 
National Fire of Hartford....... 75,252,616 854,408 1-14 658,021 474,607 72-13 
INationaliUniony eae nee 26,927,408 278,460 1-03 207,206 161,788 78-08 
Ba Nationsle si 4.gsnsheees ost 66,921,697 781,508 1-17 578,736 363,996 62-89 
Newark........ Poorer. teemee: 18,609,721 211,393 1-14 113,195 79,025 69-81 
New Hampshire: $25,281.04.) 24,994, 237 268,777 1-08 175,002 95,300 54-46 
INOW Tiers ey 10.5 heen (ane ce eek 10,336,589 122,014 1-18 75,803 39,866 52-59 
New York Reciprocal Under- 

WOMUCLS vata stacctaeaos cna 33,918,263 98 ,937 0:29 46,630 15,084 32-35 
Nigcaraves: Hav bic nae ae es 53,868,131 489 426 0-91 303,010 192,058 63-38 
Northwestern Mutual........... 38,980,413 774,048 1-99 668,401 262,563 39-2 
Northwestern National......... 28,567,052 350,802 1-28 216,080 102,749 47°55 
IPAICIELCE: Cates ae eee ae eee 19,193 ,835 177,892 0-93 151,791 84,873 55-91 
hens of Paris). eae 22,785,287 222,186 0-98 152,044 72,848 47-91 
Phoenix of Hartford............. 70,329,057 689 ,929 0:98 425,609 209 , 352 49-19 
Providence Washington......... 36,168,858 354 , 289 0:98 148 ,529 159 , 962 107-70 
Queen of America............... 90,453 , 412 943,045 1-04 739 ,667 432 ,555 58-48 
Retail Hardware................ 8,160,569 179,908 2-20 147,955 60,729 41-05 
Rossia Ins. Co. of America..... 126,694, 266 948 ,353 0:75 728,895 362,242 49-70 
St. Paul Fire and Marine....... 51,985 ,080 502,761 0:97 362,196 214,460 59-21 
Security........ ee Sali. sare 14,586,897 142,169 0-97 90,937 53,478 58-81 
Springfield Fire and Marine..... ~ 46,256,674 484,028 1-05 317,526 285,828 90-02 
SprinkleredURisk:s.s: sede cee 5,226,800 20,558 0:39 13,589 278 2-05 
Sterling. (egies Mee Meee 13,263,308 114,628 0-86 91,006 67,472 74-14 
Stuyvesant, bes nssceeeakad 21,320,091 221,559 1-04 176,178 102,165 57-99 
okion Wat bas 4.4 ew eee ed 11,696,864 109,208 0:93 70,365 43 ,866 2-34 
LeeUnionomearis sem 2 tee: 35,693 , 888 404,574 1-13 327,308 258,788 79-07 
United States Fire.............. 28,145,856 221,067 0-79 155,050 176,660 | 113-94 
Westéhesterme vs nae een ee 38,718,930 352,877 0-91 229,491 157,817 68-77 

Totaly sce See ser 2, 664,324,147 | 26,786,784 1-01 | 19,454,280 | 12,469,135 64-09 

Grand Total................. 7,172,998, 755 | 71,625,474 1-00 | 50,218,201 | 31,860,106 63-44 


1 Subject to revision. 
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72,—Assets of Canadian Companies selling 
: other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada 


Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1919-1923. 
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Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
of Companies other than 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.1 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Prom LOstaloe. menisci sicls slo letelervereiere’® oie 2,027,655 | 2,009,353 | 2,515,633 | 2,819,459 2,804,493 
Loans on real estate..........-....0005- 2,101,585 | 2,275,827 2,723 ,882 2,601,497 2,495,241 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 20,915,449 | 23,291,118 | 23,223,601 23,227,586 | 24,156,802 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SUTIN IT Sas he Laplacian SiGe On nee G 4,950,477 | 5,535,073 | 3,622,844 | 3,458,213 3,262,910 
Cash on hand and in banks?...........- 4,538,576 4,997,250 | 3,872,212 | 3,219,828 3,644,063 
Interest and rents, .....20.<2-2+00-e sees 480,352 521,380 504,320 514,694 009,503 
OP henlassots yee ted sos os1sih tasks semi e 682 ;642 | 1,010,843 913,236 | 2,065,959 1,646,534 

ROCA ASSCUS soot ste ciciasal-comiatr site 35,696,736 | 39,640,839 | 36,875,728 37,907,236 | 38,519,546 
British Companies— 
Pvecimosbatien see ncreasitte sleivieis eter ecsttis ters 2,563,168 | 2,899,249 | 3,245,714 | 3,911,121 8,595, 718 
MyUOANS OUsTeAL CSLALC. Wacwwic sivieic s/s tee cle 3,969,328 | 138,047,264 3,862,043 3,128,477 3,387,893 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 24,460,316 | 32,024,536 | 33,012,921 35,595,688 | 36,361,107 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

CLAN OMN OTe ara isteicts sion vie. reinserted 3,612,027 | 4,124,467 | 3,671,482 | 3,872,381 3,961,170 
Cash on hand and in banks?...........- 3,710,520 4,817,260 3,737,475 8,776,300 3,663, 662 
Interestand, LENS. esac > «islets cleiseieisie tee 225,742 819,590 297 ,468 310,981 316,186 
Other assets in Canada...............: 517,991 698,257 506,296 402,878 434,468 

Total assets in Canada......... 39,059,092 | 58,430,623 | 48,333,349 50,997,776 | 51,720,204 
Foreign Companies— 
Rea lkestatOres ses cmtsls sielsle sities rmsieieiessiol: = - = = = 
Tuoans on realiestate:..c.->..:se-+seee- - - - - 6,500 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 13,840,421 | 17,745,711 | 20,453,162 | 21,388,605 23,275, 643 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SEAMG ING 8 oc cites sislsie civyes © cie cities sieisinnt 2,186,593 2,551,869 2,416,245 2,612,539 2,640,813 
Cash on hand and in banks?...........- 4,302,292 | 6,626,823 | 4,591,978 | 4,255,256 5,313,105 
Mnforest AUG TONUSe. weer clewie clelecclstecsny 158,401 183 ,333 216,573 225 ,652 248,695 
Other assets in Canada...............- 75,283 93,478 32,926 183 ,623 49 , 203 

Total assets in Camada......... 20,562,990 | 27,201,214 | 27,710,884 28,665,675 | 31,533,959 
All Companies— 
exlestate ss canara een ls necilsete 3) 4,590,823 | 4,908,602 | 5,761,347 | 6, 730,580 6,400,211 
Toans on real estates... . 2. ccc. sense ss 6,070,913 | 15,323,091 6,585,925 5,729,974 5,889 , 634 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.........- 59,216,186 | 73,061,360 | 76,689,684 80,211,879 83,793, 552 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

FLO HUTA Bry ac GCC e oOOD AOSD ADC OOO OOrL 10,749,097 | 12,211,409 | 9,710,521 | 9,943,133 9,864,893 
Cash on hand and in banks?............ 12,551,388 | 16,441,333 | 11,701,665 | 11,251,384 | 12,620, 830 
Interést and rents.....0..00.20esersser- 864,495 | 1,524,303 | 1,018,361 1,051,277 | . 1,074,384 
Other assets in Canada.........+-.-+++ 1,275,916 | 1,802,578 | 1,452,458 | 2,652,460 2,130, 205 

Total assets in Canada......... 95,318,818 |125,272,676 112,919, 961 117,570,687 | 121,773,709 


Se 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Or deposited with government. 
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73.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1919-1923. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.1 


Canadian Companies— 
Unsettled losses:ete.e soe: 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
Sundry WRENS) conc aoUgGGbS s5o006 158nr 


4,221,470 | 4,950,257 | 4,439,371 | 4,090,186 3,570,770 
9,355,790 | 10,908,023 | 10,796,291 | 10,808,481 | 11,383,079 
4,170,922 | 4,374,692 | 3,818,689 | 4,456,190 3,979 , 288 


Total liabilities, not including capital | 17,748,182 | 20,232,972 | 19,054,351 | 19,354,857 | 18,933,137 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
INS CAPIbali en te. Minn ee ee Oe ee 
Capital stock paid up................-- 


17,948,554 | 19,407,867 | 17,821,377 | 18,552,678 | 19,586,409 
12,937,306 | 18,884,478 | 14,096,696 | 14,927,193 | 14,876,879 


British Companies— 
Wnsettledilossess-cer esc ocean 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
Sondrveitomse-secaceae eee ee: 


2,529,672 | 3,019,747 | 3,194,287 | 4,410,430 3,093 3852 
13,563,203 | 16,561,259 | 16,327,032 | 16,568,650 | 17,344,237 
2,461,967 | 1,471,491 | 2,108,192 | 1,404,142 1,390,112 


Total liabilities in Canada............ 18,554,842 | 21,052,497 | 21,629,511 | 22,378,222 | 21,827,701 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
Mgicapithl ax. we qeemee eee ere 
Capital stock-paid Upsasesie eee sate 


20,504,250 | 37,378,126 | 26,703,838 | 28,619,554 | 29,892,502 


Foreign Companies— 
Unsettledossesscyadseavaectasnestion 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 


1,335,225 | 1,937,173 | 2,089,288 | 2,825,192 2,331,193 
7,620,914 | 9,621,789 | 9,668,233 | 10,295,153 | 11,348,024 


Sundry items. scale eee ee 1,441,183 1,313,944 811,667 717,936 676,332 
Total liabilities in Canada............ 10,397,322 | 12,872,906 | 12,569,188 | 13,838,281 14,355,549 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 

ing Capital wee. meckeees ee ooo ke ...| 10,165,668 14,328,308 | 15,141,686 | 14,827,294 17,178,410 


Capital stock paid up;..............-.. 


All companies— 
UWnsettledilosseseccjewenae cern cemn ke 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
Sundrystemisencs.. wea aane ene 


8,086,367 | 9,907,177 } 9,722,946 | 11,325,808 8,995,315 
30,539,907 | 37,091,071 | 36,791,556 | 37,667,284 | 40,075,340 
8,074,072 7,160,127 6,738,548 6,578, 268 6,045, 732 
Total liabilities in Canada, not in- 


cluding capital o). (0 4.o0a- sass a 46,700,346 | 54,158,375 | 53,253,050 | 55,571,360 | 55,116,387 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
INQ OApital. eee ee LA eee ee oe 
Capital stock paid up2.s.sec ses. es cee 


———— nv 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Canadian Companies only. 


48,168,472 | 71,114,301 | 59,666,901 | 61,999,526 | 66,657,321 
12,937,306 | 13,884,478 | 14,096,696 | 14,927,193 | 14,876,879 
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74.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance 
or Fire Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Cash Income and 
Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than Canadian transacting such 
business in Canada, 1919-1923. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 


INCOME. $ 


Canadian Companies— 
Net cash for premiums from fire and 


RANE ERS CASO ORE BOR aeimace niente! iced 18,329,956 | 21,662,202 19 302,371 | 19,494,334 | 20,073,713 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc.| -1,240,566 | 1,424,109 | 1,558,982 1,524,868 1,530,658 
DUMOTY1TOMIS. cael iessiseie vieeispae sso wee 65,674 190,588 189 ,824 1,100,656 1,881,949 
Total cash income................---- 19,636,196 | 23,276,849 21,051,177 | 22,119, 858 23,486,820 


British Companies*— 


Net cash for premiums................. 20,377,872 | 25,332,651 | 30,891,766 30,621,397 32,100,128 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 1,219,425 | 2,026,582 1,583,811 1,710,848 1,739,378 
From branches other than Fire or Life.| 4,429,295 7,636,827 - - = 

MUNG ALOIISS Uae tsise oaslonie Seca see ler 1,084 1,053 6,374 67,887 8,995 
Total cash income.................+-+ 26,027,676 | 34,997,113 | 32,481,951 | 32,357,571 33,848,501. 

Foreign Companies2— 

Net cash for premiums...............-- 13 237,767 | 17,191,584 } 19,976,929 21,280,172 23,729,834 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 673 ,023 898 ,663 1,104,775 1,020,165 1,172,925 
¥rom branches other than Fire or Life.| 2,789,164 | 4,011,276 - - - 

Sunny ALOU S uses oe ecivcnts elesy re te ‘ 145 202 33,191 9,310 1,286 


Total cash income..................-- 16,700,099 | 22,101,725 | 21,114,895 | 22,309, 647 24,904, 045 


EXPENDITURE. 


Canadian Companies— 


Pavan lOrJOSSOS Not pide cheis ctor tekst avs sieve se 5,031,061 5,712,042 6,807,210 7,329,784 7,118,132 
General expenses... <0... ccc ene e send. 4,498,537 | 5,418,225 5,451,726 4,938,317 5, 747,939 
On account of branches other than Fire 

aya Ut Ba nee Ir Oo AAOREDO AAS oOCSo 7,571,999 9,487,924 9,201,593 7,756 ,401 8,051,045 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders.... 869,195 | 1,087,082 842,083 795 , 233 671,318 
ERAXOS aie plate pase atelcts oie orate ieie wie Satelite - - - 791,182 713 ,993 
Total cash expenditure............... 17,970,792 | 21,705,273 | 22,302,612 | 21,610,917 22,307,348 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,665,404 | 1,571,576 |—1,251,4385 508,941 1,178,972 

British Companies?— ; 

Paid for lOSSGS. cen cists cheiensls SO ae 8,387,864 | 11,004,078 | 13,171,415 16,920,368 15,237,732 
General expenses. ...... 066005022 ee nce 7,121,830 9,020,281 9,404,545 9,027,021 8,759 , 266 
On account of branches other than Fire 

OVILALGS cote tthe beer ies cle store staretatelate vise 4,233 ,299 6,665 ,666 7,961,092 6,304,348 7,606,316 
[Paxes sss acini co's Larete tacts sG an seruerne’s - - - 1,045,354 1,016,884 
Total cash expenditure............... 19,742,993 | 26,690,025 30,537,052 | 32,897,091 32,620,198 


[2 20) 80S SS SSS ee 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 6,284,683 | 8,307,088 | 1,944,899 589,383 1,228 303 


Foreign Companies*— 


Paid- fomlosses.t. sates os poi comin 5,555,268 7,751,902 | 10,300,938 | 11,237,346 12,469 , 1385 
GoeneralexpepBes), cassie meee derussria 4,483,060 | 6,087,763 6,351,600 | 6,054,194 6,322,634 
On account of branches other than Fire 

Gites soci eins once ele keratoses 2,328,857 3,212,956 4,704,705 2,596 ,463 4,774,838 
GK OOM onc ele a cle ae creieie drole ete rlele aaeiea Tears - - - 777,497 749 ,672 
Total cash expenditure............... 12,367,185 | 17,052,621 | 21,357,243 | 20,781,875 24,716,167 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 4,332,914 | 5,049,104 | —242,348 1,527,772 187,877 


1 Subject to revision, Z 
2 Income and expenditure in Canada. 
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75.—Amount of Net Premiums written and Net Losses incurred in Canada, by Pro- 
vinces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies transacting Fire Insurance 
Business, 1922 and 1923. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Provinces. 
Premiums.| Losses. | Premiums.}| Losses. | Premiums.| Losses. 
1922. $ $ $. $ $ $ 
P,2 evlslan destin: see tee 39,608 32,521 126,861 108,849 67,309 93,595 
NOMS COUS seek eae 465,935 373,005 979,904 690,434 | 1,162,719 726,557 
New Brunswick ns -aere. 374,911 374,738 | 1,119,865 | 1,020,763 910,432 761,878 
Quebec kts siaeee teenies 2,035,621 | 1,567,237 | 5,888,501 | 4,696,746 | 4,138,770 2,920,977 
Ontario. shit wae os ae 3,285,325 | 2,452,041 | 8,731,980 | 6,598,437 | 5,379,875 3,316,558 
Mianitobais.cc 58a. sacra rk 815,279 558,629 | 1,631,016 | 1,158,350 | 1,395,550 956,316 
Saskatchewan............... 1,048,033 611,989 | 1,465,454 725,151 | 1,328,827 644,103 
Alberta: Wis otes sean Se asses 790,774 652,144 | 1,525,038 | 1,037,873 | 1,318,320 853 ,073 
British Columbia........... 748,820 394,921 | 2,136,719 793,430 | 2,042,977 964,289 
MAUR tees on epee - - 6,691 2,271 3,464 - 
MOCal isa.i2stnh oe 9,604,306 | 7,017,225 | 23,681,866 | 16,920,367 | 17,750,034 | 11,237,346 
1923. 
Pabieislandenmeeie eve 87,195 19,997 122,384 56,954 66,077 20,678 
Nova Scotia.........-.-.:.. 412,197 192,108 | 1,034,106 374,735 | 1,067,844 518,491 
New Brunswick!....0......- 346,795 331,075 | 1,029,022 714, 892 912,714 440,820 
Quebecitarsrgcessiaineweree tre 1,944,902 | 1,643,630 | 6,085,351 | 3,949,415 | 4,581,579 3,183,269 
ONCATI OF cascprarconiat acy toe 2,963,109 | 2,052,861 | 9,862,006 | 5,966,129 | 6,022,995 3,836,929 
Manitoba sateen atte: 800,692 474,367 | 1,596,690 | 1,180,289 | 1,534,766 1,187,289 
Saskatchewan............... 1,030,307 626,009 | 1,510,735 806,876 | 1,534,311 821,894 
Alberta Sp. aette eal cset 736 , 653 440,789 | 1,482,670 | 1,013,377 | 1,416,394 940,640 
British Columbia........... 750,964 518,579 | 2,175,059 | 1,133,627 | 2,314,633 1,602,308 
SYA OMS rtertonsrarer rere ear ae 342 - 6,654 - 2,967 - 
Motaly. mceeccnewe 9,040,640 | 6,302,901 | 24,475,163 | 15,237,731 | 19,454,280 | 12,469,134 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1922-1923.—Of the total amount 
of fire insurance effected in Canada during the years 1922 and 1923, a part was 
sold by companies holding provincial licenses and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province from which they receive authority 
to operate, but are allowed at the same time to sell insurance in other provinces. 
_ The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is that done by Dominion licensees. 
Operations in 1922 and 1923 are summarized in Table 76. Business transacted by 
unlicensed companies is summarized in Table 77. 
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376.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1922 and 1923. 


Net Net in force Net Net 
Business transacted by insurance at end of premiums losses 
written. year. received. paid. 
1922. $ $ $ : $ 


5, Dorainton licensees. 2.2/1. stele cs cisle sis 3 isie's 6,471,133, 294) 6,348, 637,436 48,168,310 32,848,020 


2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated........ 386,528,495] 1,011,491,072 4,678,775 3,405 ,873 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


NINCOLPOTHUCG. Maeibice cise care Satire a stenie an 6,510,439 24,709,887 211,852 175,134 
Total for Provincial Companies........ 393,038,934] 1,036,200,959 4,890,627 3,581,007 
Grand Totaliigisaacys chee eee 6, 864,172,228] 7,384, 838,395 53,058, 937 36,429,027 

1923. i 

de, Mowrinion licensees: ssshicsceee tenes te 7,172,978,755| 6,713,750,805 50,218,192 31,860,107 


2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated......... 389,871,972] 958,645,938 4,761,344 3,314,206 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


HREORDOLALCU, Maa tee ceraramie hia eee teen. 10,398,500 17,184,736 103,446 104,965 
Total for Proviacial Companies........ 400,270,472 975,830,674 4,864,790 8,419,171 
Grand Totals .23 3) Tah Se ee 7,573, 269,227) 7,689,581, 479 55, 082, 982 35,279,278 


77.—Fire Insurance carried on property in Canada in 1922, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not licensed 
to transact business in Canada. 


: Amount of 
Companies. ees 

$ 
OMS a ASSOCIAGIONS. sree sche cis caked eee gies ee Bresso Riot lay: 0 (aiciay fo soy Sia Brovececey mee eaten ae ietetoters (eleyeres 62,031,312 
Reciprocal Underwriters 16, 847,295 
Mutual Companies.............. 432,868, 038 
Stock Companies,.............6 47,167,709 
PRGA oe hen saat cee oa as nie Basch Fgh ee Osveve! «54a. ¥ sos she) chazstctteeel aeegehoet ote easier c ah she hones aie 558,914,354 

$ 
Heambercand alarm ber Mills: cases ciated cook kee ooik ace iord dies mild eiate toed ae are ee atte etal te Aaloter stad 96,878,359 
Other Industrial Plants and Mercantile Establishments............. 0. cece cece cence een aaes 438, 740, 231 
vailway,Property-and Hiquipmients say ovis fe ge! cesctes « ntyelenaretotavaieasba leajatataiateletele/ajateis ser eta/eoveleie's 15, 228, 820 
BVO LUN COUS Ate ee os Soren hs semi kc coyaderolsip Gi ckn'c po'esess 'slmioyaviage ele leae eM A RIL rea oisie et ed see Laisl=s Sie Ledstessislats 8,071, 944 
UO | Bree errs: SCMOROCS Sone EDC OAe OMA ACC ca Gono oboctiie BO aCOO DEC aS cH eEC oe 558, 914,354 

Amount by Provinces. 

$ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... 26,000) ‘Saskatchewan. .......0...ccoceesesses 3,877,977 
DAO COUIE AS ets cee ARUN rire ta RO dhe cuss J4= 203) DOR AU Dorian ee «2 a ae Ey. oasis seieinies vs 4,946,418 
SNe WOES EIS WICK: fe taints sits ste sfererels' es 012 23 /H20 COU MORIvisHOOMIM DIatenacndan celteiane eels) 13,739, 430 
PHO DCO a A Aphis aie « ciofsalcteseteniees «6 75 120 236 teak ony perce ik tsetse crestor 'e Sie trate stare 77,000 
Gi Oye ee eS aT ee tae 286, 743,207 —————— 
PAPO Dsus da hlatiaaikieelnendon sine «acs 10,423, 888 Mota ys sae ceatoncn 558, 914, 3541 


1 Includes $26,132,610, not apportioned by provinces. 
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2.—Life Insurance.! 


Norz.—In this article the terms Hm and Om refer to the expectation of life tables of healthy males 
and ordinary males respectively, while 33 p.c. and 4 p.c. are the assumed interest-earning power of the 
money invested in life insurance companies. Om (5) means a table from which the low mortality of the 
first five years after the medical examination required on taking out life insurance policies is excluded. 

Life insurance business, introduced into Canada by companies from the British 
Isles and from the United States as a fairly well developed institution, and taken up 
almost as early along the same general lines by a native company, can hardly be 
said to have a distinctive Canadian history. The technique and practice 
show distinctly the effect of British and United States influences. Among the 
first companies to transact life insurance business in Canada may be mentioned: 
Scottish Amicable (1846), Standard (1847), Canada (1847), AZtna (1850), Liverpool 
and London and Globe (1851) and Royal (1851). The late 60’s and early 70’s 
were stirring years in life insurance the world over. In England, the frenzied flota- . 
tion of companies in this period gave rise to abuses which pointed to the necessity 
for some control over the formation and operation of companies. Statutes were 
passed in 1870, ’71 and ’72 embodying principles—‘‘Freedom and Publicity”— 
which have, without any fundamental change, since governed in life insurance 
legislation in England; and in the year 1909 these same principles were extended 
and adapted to four kinds of insurance. In Canada no fewer than fourteen com- 
panies began business in the early seventies, including four native companies, namely: 
Sun (incorporated 1865, began business 1871), Mutual of Canada (Ontario: Mutual, 
1870), Confederation (1871) and London (1874). By 1875 there were at least 
twenty-six companies, possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against forty-three companies licensed by the Dominion and a few 
provincial companies, in 1922. A comparison of the first and last lines in Table 78 
is of interest in this connection. 


The first Dominion Insurance Act was passed in 1868. It prohibited the trans- 
action of insurance business by any company (except companies under provincial 
authority transacting business within the province) not licensed by the Minister 
of Finance. A deposit of $50,000 was required. The main provisions of this Act 
are traceable in the insurance legislation of the present day. Acts were passed in 
1871, 1874, 1875 (consolidation, Fire and Inland Marine and provision for appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Insurance under Minister of Finance); 1875 (extending 
powers of Superintendent to life and other companies); 1877 (consolidating the laws 
in respect of insurance; quinquennial valuation of policies by Superintendent); 
1885 (dealing with commercial insurance companies transacting business on the 
so-called co-operative or mutual plan, being what is known as assessment companies, 
fraternal societies excluded); 1886 (consolidation) ; 1894 (life insurance in combination 
with any other insurance business forbidden; issue of annuities and endowment assur- 
ance by assessment companies prohibited, and new assessment companies required to 
procure at least 500 applications for membership before license); 1895 (exempting 
certain fraternal organizations in hazardous occupations granting life, accident, 
sickness or disability insurance to members, from application of Insurance Act); 
1895 (certain amendments as to foreign companies); 1899 (valuation standard to 
change to Hm 34%, applicable to business subsequent to January 1, 1900; all earlier 
business to be brought up to Hm 4% standard by 1910, and Hm 33% by 1915); 1906 
(consolidation); 1910 (including many new provisions and restrictions, to some extent 
in harmony with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Insurance, 


1 Contributed by A. D. Watson, Actuary, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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1906); 1917 (largely a new alignment necessitated by the Privy Council decision, 
1915, in reference to sections 4 and 70 of the 1910 Act); 1919 (amendment affecting 
friendly societies); 1922 (miscellaneous amendments referred to below); 1928 (policy 
conditions for automobile insurance) ; 1924 (provides that the market value of securi- 
ties for annual statement purposes may be taken at a date to be fixed by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, not more than 60 days before the date of statement; that 
life policies must contain a provision for payment in Canadian money in Canada; 
that the expenses of the Department of Insurance incurred in the administration of 
the Insurance Act shall be assessed on the premium income of insurance companies. 
Previously the whole expenses of the Department had been assessed on insurance 
companies.) 

The legislation briefly reviewed above shows traces of the influence of British 
and United States legislation. In many respects it may be said to be mid-way 
between the “freedom and publicity’ legislation of England and the inquisitorial 
and restrictive legislation of the United States. Following the disclosures of the 
“Armstrong” investigation in New York, a Royal Commission was appointed in 
1906 to inquire into the conduct of life insurance business in Canada, and, under 
the same technical advisor as the ““Armstrong Committee,” the recommendations 
of the Commission were in the main the same as of that Committee. Many of the 
recommendations of the Commission, however, were not embodied in the legis- 
lation passed subsequent to the investigation. At the same time, there is possibly 
a closer analogy between the Acts of 1910 and 1917 and certain United States 
statutes passed in recent years than obtained between the insurance legislation of 
the two countries at any earlier period. The valuation basis was changed by the 
1910 Act to Om (5) 34%, and companies were authorized to include in life policies 
provision for waiver of premiums during total disability, and in event of total and 
permanent disability, to pay in full settlement of the policy an amount not exceed- 
ing the sum assured. The 1917 Act permitted the payment of a total and permanent 
disability benefit of like amount without any reduction in the sum assured. The 
legislation of 1919 and 1922 is dealt with below at greater length. 


The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English-speaking 
countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to the individual policy- 
holder. Under the stress of competition, companies more and more seek to bring 
the benefits of insurance within the reach of an ever-widening clientéle; and the 
benefits which may now be obtained under a life insurance policy are calculated to 
meet the needs of the policyholder and of his dependants, whether in event of old 
age or in event of death or of permanent disability. Policies may be obtained 
under which, if the policyholder becomes unable to follow any occupation by reason 
of ill-health or accident, not only do premiums cease, but in addition he receives an 
income under the policy without any reduction in the benefits formerly accruing 
to the beneficiary at death of the insured. 


Within the last few years there has been introduced what is known as “Group 
Insurance,” a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, are insured by 
their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying amount determined by a formula, 
under one policy, generally on the term plan, the employer paying the premium, 
or a substantial part thereof, each employee having the right to obtain an individual 
policy at ordinary normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of 
employment. Under the ‘Group Policy”, the expenses are less than if individual 
policies were issued on each life, and consequently the premiums are lower. The 
plan is as yet in the development stages, but seems to be filling a want. 
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Industrial life insurance, that is to say, the issue of policies of small amounts 
at weekly or monthly premiums paid to collectors or agents of the company who 
call at the home of the insured, is transacted along the same general lines as in other 
English-speaking countries. The unit premium is 5 cents per week, the sum assured, 
not the premium, varying with the age at issue of the policy. Children and the aged 
are alike insured. In some companies the business is written without any medical 
examination or inspection, other than inspection by the agent who procures the 
application, or in some cases by a salaried official. In some other companies, a 
simple medical examination is required for amounts of over, say, $300, but for 
smaller amounts applications are accepted from the agent as above, or the applicant 
may be required to appear before the medical examiner, but is not examined, as 
ordinarily understood. The amount of the individual policy is small and the total 
amount on any one life under several policies is usually not large. It, in fact, provides 
burial insurance for the poorer industrial classes. By reason of the frequent calls 
of the collectors and the small amount of each policy, a large proportion of the 
premiums is absorbed in expenses. The companies concerned have been devoting 
their energies to devising ways and means of reducing the expense ratio, and with 
success, thus making possible better returns to policyholders. There are at present 
one Canadian, two United States and one Australian company transacting this 
business in Canada. 

Two other phases in the development of life insurance in Canada require notice, 
namely, “assessmentism,” as practised for a period by a few companies, and “fra- 
ternalism,” as practised by friendly societies. 

Assessmentism was an attempt to obtain life insurance protection at the lowest: 
possible cost. In its cruder forms the age of the individual insured was ignored, 


except that entrance was restricted to fairly early life, a uniform, and usually low | 


assessment being charged. There was provision in the contract for making additional 
assessments in certain contingencies—excessive deaths or reduction in funds of the 
company. It was held that as the means were thus at hand for meeting the exigencies 
of the business at any time, the companies were sound; and they seemed to be sound, 
even prosperous, to those unable to see beneath the surface of things, so long as a 
large proportion of the lives assured were at the early ages, say under 40 or 45, 
where the rates of mortality are low and increasing but slowly with the age. But, 
after a considerable proportion of members had passed to the middle and old ages, 
the weaknesses of the system soon began to be disclosed. The ‘‘new blood”’ theory 
was then developed, which, stated in simple terms, meant that enough young lives 
were to be induced to insure to keep the average mortality of the company as a 
whole at a low rate, thus obviating the necessity for excessive assessments. These 
young lives, however, in turn grew old and thus the aged became too numerous to 
be neutralized by “new blood”; assessments became frequent and consequently 


burdensome; healthy lives, especially the young, soon found they could get insur-~ 


ance much cheaper in ordinary companies and declined to pay the assessments. 
With their withdrawal, mortality, with no adequate reserves built up to draw upon, 
soon became unmanageable, and the final débdcle was in sight. It is impossible here 
to follow assessmentism through all its modifications in practice—merely attempts, 
perhaps generally honest enough, to bolster up an unsound system. The first of 
these companies appeared in Canada in 1885 and the last: disappeared about 1907. 
Legislation in respect of these companies required that they should represent the 
nature of their business correctly to the public. A deposit of $50,000 was obligatory; 
death benefits were to be a first charge on all assessments; each policy had to state, 


he 
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“the association is not required by law to maintain the reserve which is required of 
ordinary life insurance companies’’, and the words “Assessment System” were 
required to be printed on every policy, application, circular, ete. 


Fraternal societies made their appearance in Canada at a very early date. So 
far as life insurance is concerned, the development is, as in the case of old line life 
companies, of more recent years. As above noted, they were at first exempt from 
the provisions of the Dominion Acts applicable to assessment companies. Not- 
withstanding the exemption, fundamentally the business and the methods of the 
two types of institution as respects life insurance were fairly analogous, though the 
machinery differed. Eventually, the provisions of the statutes originally designed 
for assessment companies were applied to fraternal societies, and continued to apply 
until the passing of the 1919 amendment to the Insurance Act. 

The fate of friendly societies has been more fortunate than that of assessment 
companies. Many of them have gone through several readjustments of rates and 
benefits, and although this has meant loss in membership and a temporary set- 
back, they are now doing business with due regard for sound principles. The 1919 
amendment requires the benefit funds of friendly societies to be valued annually 
_ by an actuary, and if a deficiency in funds is shown, it must be made good within 

a reasonable period by an adjustment of rates or benefits. Thus, societies are in 
no way in the dark as to their actual condition, and if any weakness should be 
disclosed, the necessary remedy can be applied before anything in the nature of 
a serious situation arises. 

It may be noted that an actuary performing valuations for a friendly society 
must be a Fellow of one or more of the following societies, namely, the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland or the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

With the passing of the 1919 amendment, certain United States societies, 
previously transacting business in Canada under provincial authority, were required 
to obtain Dominion licenses or discontinue business. Up to July 15, 1924, fifteen 
of these societies were licensed, some of which were actuarially solvent at the date 
of first license; some have attained solvency since being licensed; the remainder 
have until March 31, 1925, to attain solvency; otherwise they must thereafter dis- 
continue transacting business in Canada. 

The 1922 amendment to the Insurance Act, 1917, in addition to some minor 
amendments, defines several new classes of insurance; permits life insurance com- 
panies to carry on other classes of insurance business under specified conditions; 
authorizes the issue of life policies, including indemnity benefits in event of accident 
or sickness, not exceeding a weekly payment of 3 p.c. of the sum assured, and an 
additional accidental death benefit not exceeding the sum assured; provides for 
the valuation of securities redeemable at a fixed date, if the market values are 
“unduly depressed,” at values in excess of the market values, but not higher than 
the values shown in the next preceding annual statement of the company; it also 
requires Government approval of agents soliciting applications for insurance, but 
approval is deemed to have been given unless and until the company is advised to 
the contrary. 

In 1894 an Act was passed (see above) forbidding the transaction of life insur- 
ance in combination with any other insurance business. As above noted, this 
principle was reversed by the 1922 amendment, which authorizes a life company, 
on passing a by-law, confirmed by the members of the company and sanctioned by 
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the Treasury Board, to engage in any and all other classes of insurance business, 
provided separate funds (not separate assets) and accounts are maintained in 
respect of the life insurance business and in respect of the other classes of insurance 
business transacted. Before commencing any new classes of business, an initial 
fund is to be set up, the amount to be fixed by the Treasury Board, depending on 
the number and nature of the additional classes of business to be undertaken, but 
not less than $50,000. For the purpose of setting up this initial fund, a life company 
may transfer thereto any amount to the credit of the shareholders’ account in excess 
of paid up capital; also twenty-five p.c. of the surplus, but not exceeding $100,000, 
(allowance being made for contingent allotments and accrued dividends to policy- 
holders), in the life insurance fund. If any profit should be made on the additional 
classes of business, the life fund is to participate therein in the proportion of the 
amount so transferred from the life fund to the total amount transferred. Any 
fund so established may be liquidated under the Winding-up Act as though the 
company transacted no other class of business and the capital stock of the company 
subscribed (paid and unpaid) before the date of the separation of funds is liable only 
in respect of the business transacted before the separation of funds. 


A marked feature of life insurance business during the last few years has been 
a very low death rate. This appears to be in some way a consequence of the high 
death rate due to war strain and influenza of the few preceding years. 

The’ progress of life insurance in Canada may be studied from the tables 
appended. 

Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was transacted 
in Canada in 1923 by 56 active Dominion companies, including 25 Canadian, 15 
British and 16 foreign companies. 


. 


As shown by the historical statistics of Table 78, the life insurance business in - 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total life insurance in force ' 


‘in Dominion companies in 1869 being only $35,680,082, while in 1923 it was 
$3,433,489,876, the amount per head of the estimated population of Canada having 
more than doubled since 1916—an evidence of the general recognition of the fact 
that, in view of the higher prices of commodities, a larger amount of life insurance 
is necessary for the adequate protection of dependants. Notable also from these 
historical statistics is the fact that in this field the British companies, which were 
the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. 
The total amount of new insurance effected during the year 1923 was $561,182,427, 
while the premiums paid were $117,811,926, as compared with $106,886,700 in 
1922. 


In Table 79 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian. British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1923, while Table 80 is a 


summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the. 


past five years. Table 81 gives the insurance death-rate by classes of companies; 
Tables 82, 83 and 84 show respectively the assets, liabilities and cash income and 
expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance companies for the years 1919 to 
1923. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given in Table 85, and of 
Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 86, which shows that 
on December 31, 1923, the total life insurance in force in Canada was 
$3,811,387,309. 
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78.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1869-1923. 
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Years. 


Amount in Force. Insurance Amount 
in force of new 
per head of | insurance 
estimated effected 
Canadian British Foreign population. during 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. Total, year. 
$ $ $ $ $ = ets $ 
5,476,358 16,318,475 13,885,249 35,680,082 10 45 12,854,132 
6,404,437 17,391,922 18,898,353 42,694,712 12 36 12,194,696 
8,711,111 18,405,325 18,709,499 45,825,935 3 15 13,332,626 
13,070,811 19,258,166 34,905, 707 67 , 234, 684 18 62 21,070,101 
LOST 97 18,862,191 42,861,508 77,500,896 21 13 21,053,618 
* 19,634,319 19,863,867 46,218,139 85,716 3825 22 41 19,108,221 
21,957,296 19,455,607 43,596,361 85,009,264 21 87 15,074,258 
24,649, 284 18,813,173 40,728,461 84,250,918 21 33 13,890,127 
26,870,224 19,349, 204 39,468,475 85,687,903 21 35 13 534, 667 
28,656,556 20,078,533 36,016,848 84,751,937 20 78 12,169,755 
33,246,543 19,410,829 33,616,330 86,273,702 20 81 11,354,224 
37,838,518 19,789,863 33,648 , 745 91,272,126 21 65 13,906,887 
46,041,591 20,983 ,092 36,266,249 103,290,932 23 88 17,618,011 
53,855,051 22,329,368 38,857,629 115,042,048 26 24 20,112,755 
59,213,609 235611 712 41,471,554 124,196,875 28 02 21,572,960 
66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596 135,453,726 30 20 23,417,912 
74,591,139 25,930,272 49 440,735 149 , 962,146 33 04 27,164,988 
88,181,859 27,225,607 55,908,230 171,315, 496 BY ARS) 35,171,348 
101,796,754 28,163,329 61,734,187 191,694,270 41 33 38,008,310 
114,034,279 30,003, 210 67,724,094 211,761,583 45 17 41,226,529 
125,125,692 30,488,618 76,349,392 231,968,702 48 94 44,556,937 
135,218,990 31,613,730 81,591,847 248 424,567 51 83 40,523,456 
143,368,817 32,407,937 85,698,475 261,475 , 229 54 10 37,866,287 
154,709,077 33,692,706 90,708,482 279,110,265 57 09 44,620,013 
167,475 , 872 83 ,543 , 884 94,602 ,966 295 622,722 59 89 45,202,847 
177,511,846 33,911,885 96,737,705 308,161,486 2 96 49,525,257 
188 326,057 34,341,172 90,590,352 319,257,581 63 42 44,341,198 
195,303 ,042 34,837,448 97,660,009 327,800,499 64 45 42,624,570 
208,655,459 35, 293 , 134 100,063 , 684 344,012,277 66 90 48,267,665 
226,209 ,636 36,606,195 105,708, 154 368,523,985 70 88 54,764,673 
252,201,516 38,025,948 113,943 , 209 404,170,673 76 85 67,400,733 
267,151,086 39,485 ,344 124,483 ,416 431,069 ,846 81 00 68,896,092 
284,684,621 40,216,186 138,868,227 463,769 ,034 86 384 73,899 , 228 
308,202,596 41,556,245 159,053,464 508,812,305 91 98 80,552,966 
335,638,940 42,127,260 170,676,800 548 ,443 ,000 96 99 91,567,805 
364,640,166 42,608,738 180,631,886 587,880,790 100 92 98,3806, 102 
397,946,902 43,809,211 188,578,127 630,334, 240 105 20 105,907,336 
420,864,847 45,644,951 189 *740,102 §56 , 260,900 106 35 95,013 , 205 
450,573, 724 46,462,314 118,487,447 685,523,485 108 78 90,382,932 
490,266,931 46,161,957 193,087,126 719,516,014 110 85 99,896, 206 
515,415 ,437 46,985,192 217,956,351 780,356,980 116 56 131,739,078 
565,667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856,113,059 128.77 152,762,520 
626,770,154 50,919,675 272,530,942 950,220,771 131 85 176,866,979 
706,656, 117 54,537,725 309,114,827) 1,070,308, 669 145 32 219,205,103 
750,637,092 58,176,795 359,775 ,330| 1,168,590,027 155 25 231,608 ,546 
794,520,423 60,770,658 386,869 ,397| 1,242,160,478 161 47 217,006,516 
829,972,809 58,087,018 423 556,850} 1,311,616,677 166 83 221,119,558 
895,528,485 59,151,931 467 ,499 ,266| 1,422,179, 632 176 99 231,101,625 
996 , 699 , 282 58,617,506 529 ,725,775| 1,585,042,563 193 77 282,120,430 
1,105,503 ,447 60,296,113 619,261,713] 1,785,061,273 214 33 313,251,556 
1,362,631, 562 66,908,064 758,297,691| 2,187,837,317 258 04 524,543 ,629 
1,664,348 ,605 76,883,090] 915,793,798) 2,657,025 ,493 307 83) 641,778,095 
1,860,026,952 84,940,938 989 875,958] 2,934,843, 848 333 83 528,193,352 
2,013,722 ,848 93,791,180] 1,063,874,968| 3,171,388,996 353 68 513,850,912 
2,187,430, 947 97,987,423) 1,148,071,506| 3,433,489,876 375 39| 561,182,427 


1 Subject to revision. 
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79.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1923. 


Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net Net Amount 
Companies. Posh of policies 
Gross Net cons become 
No. Amount. No. Amount. if claims.1 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ 

Cantidacsue soto eer eee 10,425) 32,517,841 89,407} 231,205,948] 7,830,234) 2,860,599 
Capital cpa ee een nice 839 1,564,190 5,076 8,410,935 271,120 35,144 
Conimmercial eer nae 467 1,004,000 2,295 5,077,538 128,131 15,000 
Confederation............. 9,143} 19,458,897 66,604} 132,981,876) 4,629,224 1,362,131 
Continentals. men. 2,384 3,611,745 13,999 20,524,819 703 ,062 164,987 

TOW come eee ree SEBO LO Qo Oe 21,986 38,828,101 1,327,038 245,757 
Dominion. . 5,116) 10,541,258 31,247 61,463,959 2,091,379 380,592 
pe MLA TON: cc PERE oe eee 1,133] 2,060,330 1,694 3,306, 154 99,056 1,000 
iRsxoel sion ecko. ae eae 4,246 7,896 ,036 29,905 50,250,434 1,643 ,402 371,392 
GreatiWest ie oh oo rae. st 21,200) 49,912,965 147,061 328,244,085) 10,664,548 1,808,875 
Timperial ee eemre ett 7,918} 23,468,943 57,868] 133,528,241} 4,750,212 920,669 
TuOndonsak tek renee oe 73,150} 40,145,167 Bos he 151,688,310 5,159,038 1,264,134 
Manufacturers............. 12,221) 26,781,034 83,182 162,519,565 5,874,679 1,155,087 
Monarchag ens. nae 2,616 5,431,500 16,485 33,512,238 965,719 126,010 
Mutual of Canada......... 13,892} 35,241,915 125, 264 258,981,997 9,678,409 2,001,538 
National of Canada....... 3,692 6,277,418 17,966 32,954,617 1,040,964 249,990 
North American.......... 27,247) 15,045,796 56,331 103,603,714 3,581,176 1,075,480 
INorthern:s seein 8,125) (6.488) 021 18,132 30,631,363 975,798 218,481 
Saskatchewan............. 733 1,366,701 3,050 5,881,610 197,211 17,500 | 
DAUVeSATCese en elles 2,478 3,924,500 11,714 16,234,693 495 ,242 104,600 
Securitysnere saat ene 1,618 1,524,360 6,300 6,778,028 166,442 9,967 
DOVELCION ster eh canee 1,272 2,588,770 8,401 16,842,523 555,975 106,470 
DUDE Ms. cer een eee eae o 16,262} 46,033,502 157,995 329,353,901] 11,204,913 3,322,558 
Travellers of Canada...... 2,240 4,723 ,837 10,008 17 324,937 600,337 80,376 
Westerner ae nee 799 1,411,365 4,013 7,301,361 188 ,486 28,000 

Total eaiteee 209,569] 359,198, 825 1,339,690) 2,187,430,947| 74,821,790) 17,926,337 

British Companies— 
Commercial Union........ 2 55,000 139 57385DL0 18,825 26,580 
Hdinburgh?)i9s8e,0...26- - - vf 14,923 114 2,412 
Gresham... eres eee - - 2,162 4,565,224 163,402 20,007 
Life Association of Scot- 

TAG? 5, ge ey - - 84 156,814 1,841 26,299 

Liverpool and London and 

lo DG z: crater tee Ss hes Se = ~ 78 130,359 2,706 554 
London and Scottish...... 844 2,305 , 693 9,160 19,526,608 665 , 222 448 929 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

(Austrahia)ia i... 42,024! 10,641,195 59,166 16,874,283 676,406 115,797 
North British and Mercan- 

Hie ay Se ER 5k a 23 100,500 510 “ 2,017,923 TBO 14,821 
Norwich Union2........... - - 49 75,382 iri 3,307 
Phoenix of London........ 74\- 336,500 2,214 7,233 ,406 210,532 168,055 
EOI Sat Rak aan 2 ee 620 8,180,947 5,520 21,279,931 715,195 293 ,623 
Scottish Amicable?........ = = 9 Peas) 292 2,858 
Scottish Provident........ - = 3 15,050 93 == 
Standard. (i093, 1,362| 2,727,716 11,035] 25,406,763 779,828 683,053 
SLATE AM REE ce. = - 69 95,129 2,940 11,290 

Total ssi; Be ek 44,949) 19,347,551 9), 205 97,987,423 3,310,674 1,817,585 

Foreign Companies— 
AEUNar een eee eee ee 1,155 6,568, 833 15,637 60,990,130 1,439,824 773,929 
Connecticut Mutual?....... - - 403 798 , 930 18,953 21,9138 
IG TAOS Seven ohne nano 14 78 ,486 12,781 84,185,996 1,130,601 900 , 242 
(Guardians senate 2 101,000 47 208 ,070 12312 1,022 
Metropolitaniee. s5s0ue tee 265,448] 88,408,219 1,921,652 525,604,435) 19,058,114) 4,130,908 
Mutual of New York...... 2,628) 8,028,399 21,473 58,945,194] 2,161,972 820,851 
National of United States? = - 30 18,869 122 1,258 
Newa ViOnk: Siena etocen 6,101} 15,747,621 60,346} 134,119,665) 4,662,977} 1,531,759 
Northwestern Mutual?..... - - 50 40,913 666 6,410 
Phoenix Mutual........... - = 101 74,953 15,820 15,730 
Provident Savings?........ - - 425 649,388 18,727 27,992 
Prudentialiwaie.ecken soe 158,154] 46,502,022 956,648} 239,060,938] 8,886,425} 1,271,118 
PLACE nahi eee cine 3 67,500 515 1,247,487 87,785 7,545 
Travelers of Hartford..... 3,628) 16,307,971 18,452 82,668,363 1,921,784 417,544 
Union Mutuals. seeped 236 707,000 3,813 8,783 ,988 293 ,064 196, 134 
United States........ ; 22 119,000 268 674,187 20,316 5,380 
Totaly. cia se ese 437,391] 182,636, 051 3,012,641) 1,148,071,506) 39,679,462} 10,129,735 
Canadian Companies........ 209,569} 359,198,825 1,339,690} 2,187,430,947| 74,821,790} 17,926,337 
British Companies.......... 44,949} 19,347,551 90,205 97,987,423 3,310,674 1,817,585 
Foreign Companies.......... 437,391] 182,636,051 3,012,641] 1,148,071,506| 39,679,462} 10,129,735 
Grand Total........... 691,909! 561,182,427 4,442,536! 3,433,489, 876] 117,811,926! 29,873,657 


Sn 
2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


1 Including matured endowments. 


Nore.—The figures of the above table are subject to revision. 


Net amount of policies in force..... 
Net amount of policies become 
CLUS, 51RD se cisk wag rote tale $ 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 
WPigmns Pad zee ; ¥ oaeaware' ale caren eae $ 


Unsettled claims— 


ENOUEESIBLECI Aaa, creisiliotetniata ole tart etese $ 
MEME SLOCIME oie hcyalels 5.5.70 «0 /ahebelarsisherer-Voro $ 


1 Figures of Canadian business only. 
2 Including matured endowments. 


24,516,302 
74,708 ,509 


3,187,290 
106,400 


3 Figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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25,444,762 
90,218,047 


2,590,394 
167,432 


24,014,465 


26,936,967 
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80.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1919-1923. 
Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.3 
Canadian Companies!— 

Policies new and taken up.......... No. 198,527 208,512 188,416 177,140 209 ,569 
Policies in force at end of year...... “ 947,489 1,079,146 1,168,573 1,240,826 1,339,690 
Policies become claims............ w 13, 106 12,062 10,938 11,912 12,881 
Amount of policiesnewandtakenup $ | 320,150,705} 397,553,184] 345,235,336} 320,172,624) 359,198,825 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |1,362,631,562|1,664,348,605/1,860,026,952|2,013,722,848]2,187,430,947 
Net amount of policies become 

(LEN i ED ergs = waite Ue SoC R Ee 14,373,721} 14,626,037] 138,978,105) 16,202,861) 17,926;337 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 47,126,374] 57,205,082} 62,764,841] 67,881,717; 74,821,790 
Claims TAI IG Las A ate an a A $ | -17,454,054! 14,491,847) 14,093,985} 16,067,831) 17,159,852 

Unsettled claims— ; 
DN OP EESIGHEU Arsen, ot utr a clbie ters « $ 1,902,639 1,845,777 1,648 ,082 1,661,372 1,777,889 
POCO LEU Ra Ae ne nArie cide eietel cts $ 62,993 29,154 22,032] 16,054 43,054 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 8,756 14,743 24,959 67,871 44,949 
Policies in force at end of year...... ee 42,232 50,691 60,621 82,760 90,205 
Policies become claims............. “ 936 897 930 1,326 1,342 
Amount of policiesnew andtakenup $ 11,264,394] 15,967,383] 16,160,237) 23,818,310) 19,347,551 
Net amount of policies in force..... $]| 66,908,064] 76,883,090) 84,940,938) 93,791,180) 97,987,423 
Net amount of policies become 

CLANS RY I eRe ce cae a 1,803,020) 1,782,399] 1,724,079} 1,772,762 1,817,585 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 2,201,462 2,776,099 2,917,418 2,914,378 3,310,674 
Gilairmsap Niels ee ae Oars sees la wale ove $ 1,895,928) 1,918,850) 1,512,555 1,762,359 1,708,841 

Unsettled claims— 
ENG) ETRORIS LOC Me eer i sto terete $ 382 , 258 233 , 254 336,954 239 ,422 241,212 
TRYST Ghee MARE een a ete Res Soe ete $ 2,208 ~ 10,633 10,000 10,000 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 433,968 431,921 435,045 429,888 437,391 
Policies in force at end of year...... “ 2,200,603 2,444,166] 2,653,733 2,839,645 3,012,641 
Policies become claims............ BS 27,144 29 ,294 25,613 26,842 32,520 
Amount of policiesnew andtakenup $ | 193,128,530] 228,257,528} 166,797,779] 169,859,978) 182,636,051 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ | 758,297,691] 915,793,798) 989,875,958} 1,063,874,968]1,148,071,506 
Net amount of policies become : 

Glanms,. 4 ya Ree te Wohl hoewieees $ 8,339,561] 9,036,326) 8,312,281) 8,961,344) 10,129,735 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 25,380,673] 30,236,866) 33,182,112) 36,090,605) 39,679,462 
SV AITIIS PAU a's ale alors ASI a teeerarat $ 8,727,110 9,307,381 8,390,722 9,020,710] 10,125,718 

Unsettled claims— 
INotmesistedsts ac sa.ceaie ch ame e $ 852,393 511,363 497,516 430,254 490,079 
HR GSISTEC 7 Geaincis Givletslaaae Oboe ters $ 41,199 138,278 119,425 104,683 104,966 
All Companies— 5 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 641,251 655,176 648 ,420 664 ,899 691,909 
Policies in force at end of year...... KS 3,190,324 3,574,003 3,882,927 4,163,231 4,442 536 
Policies become claims............ ie 41,186 42,253 37,481 40,080 46,743 
Amount of policiesnew andtakenup $ | 524,543,629] 641,778,095] 528,193,352) 513,850,912) 561,182, 427 


$ |2,187,837,317|2,657,025,493|2,934,843,848)3,171,388,996|3 433,489,876 


29,873,657 


98,864,371] 106,886,700) 117,811,926 
28,077,092) 25,718,078] 28,997,262) 26,850,900) 28,994,411 


2,412,552 
152,081 


2,331,048 
130,737 


2,509,180 
158,020 
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81.—_Insurance Death-rate in Canada, 1919-1922. 


1919. 1920. 
Number Number 
Companies. of lives | Number | Death- | of lives | Number | Death- 
exposed. or rate per | exposed of rate per 
torisk. | deaths. 1,000. torisk, | deaths. 1,000. 
Active companies, ordinary............. 1,008,389 7,581 7-5 11,177,608 8,125 6:9 
Active companies, industrial.............|1,989,367 16,548 8-3 2,215,815 18,634 8-4 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 151,085 1,909 12-6 | 206,066 2,643 12-8 
Non-active and retired companies....... 2,125 118 55-5 1,974 173 87:6 
Totals. 22 35a ae ae ee 3,150,966 26,156 8-3 [3,601,468 29,575 8-2 
1921. 1922. 
Active companies, ordinary............. 1,304,130 7,406 5-7 1,389,146 7,833 5-6 
Active companies, industrial............./2,4384,322 16,692 6-9 |2,644,914 18,106 6-9 
Assessment and fraternal societies.......| 217,259 2,437 11-2 232,534 2,589 11-1 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,736 123 70-9 1,589 79 49-7 
Total: cos Rie ae eee en 3,957,447 26,658 6-7 [4,268,183 28,697 6-7 


Norre.—Average death-rate for all companies in the twenty-one years 1901-1921 was 9-5. 


82.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1919-19238. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.3 
Canadian Companies— $ 3 $ $ 3 
IReaestatenc thie, ieee wearers aes wees 16,791,000 | 17,170,659 | 18,074,628 | 19,455,390 21,474,648 
oansion'real estate. 7.205. 0.. on neee 91,325,101 |103,895,691 |119,895,623 |139,566,030 | 158,447, 205 
‘Loansion’collaterals. Avast 1,761,166 1,632,889 1,379,623 2,494,227 2,113,897 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
polictesnforce, cette. cee 44,611,927 | 49,308,632 | 60,230,729 | 77,798,470 91,380,402 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 204,639,727 |227,785,614 |243, 186,645 |277,228,266 | 313,460,938 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 8,061,833 | 9,266,513 | 11,266,946 | 18,764,201 | ~ 15,284,266 
Cash on hand and in banks!l............ 2,403 ,405 2,924,976 4,517,661 5,291,622 6,118,989 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 9,019,887 | 11,120,733 | 13,825,291 | 15,580,017 17,450,409 
Other.assetsvseaqa cern tee 298 , 744 150,486 553,162 594,667 346, 106 
TMotakassets'awen cnn. er 378,997,790 |423, 251,193 |472,880,308 |551,772,890 | 626,476,950 
British Companies— 
Realicecate ayes. 0.) Wi ei Ory eae 1,306,036 917,498 895 ,402 753 ,492 773 ,274 
Toans\on*reall'estate.s.. one eeass seen 12,998,447 | 12,727,404 | 10,655,634 | 10,127,634 10,815,105 
Loans‘on collaterals.........0.0.....-.- 18,770 12,165 5,046 4,692 2,955 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
POLLCles IN AOLCes sone ee 2,446,603 2,602,592 3,043,111 3,197,990 3,226,637 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 20,036,680 | 19,636,657 | 21,480,909 | 25,259,619 29,207,570 - 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 417,433 402,639 396,519 393 , 252 384,021 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 756,488 777 , 234 848 501 828,672 392,539 
Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 350,585 387,443 436,909 494,955 513,636 
Other, agsetsya.cyne ano eee 35,820 57,369 58,683 47,310 39,788 
Total assets in Camada......... 38,366,862 | 37,521,001 | 37,820,714 | 41,107,616 | 45,355,525 
Foreign Companies— : 
Reg l estates tt s47 hie Meehan same nee 221,018 218,132 548,524 507,719 603 ,382 
Loans on real estate. . 10,063,742 | 9,143,873 | 9,049,828 | 8,760,587 9,473 ,352 
Loansion collaterals... i......2 sacs ok - 15,000 15,000 35,000 - 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policiesiin forces. gas at eee ae 11,318,518 | 12,023,992 | 14,002,977 | 15,990,499 | 17,080,367 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 86,090,541 | 99,409,049 |114,073,322 |132,677,344 | 147,954,616 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 1,390,927 | 1,518,272 1,747,341 | 2,161,031 2,393,732 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 2,077,111 3,919,390 | 4,344,550 | 2,625,276 3,081,105 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....] 2,296,416 | 2,808,887 |. 3,161,859 | 3,398,398 3,790,857 
Other assets ae) ee eee tee 16,281 16,293 15,377 1,673 4,239 
Total assets in Canada......... 113,474,549 |129,072,888 |146,953,778 !1166,157,527 | 184,881,650 


1 Includes cash deposit with Government. 
2 The figure in the table is the book value; the market value of these assets was $376,604,050 in 1919, 
$420,018,399 in 1920, $471,103,446 in 1921, $555,591,851 in 1922 and $634,178,420 in 1923. 
3 The figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 
Norre.—Certain British Companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not here included, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 72 


on page 821, 
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83.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
panies other than Canadian Companies, 1919-1923. 


SSS SSS SS 


Schedule. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.2 
. $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadian Companies— 

Umseeblod (Claims iiss veie cs steefelsccstc cee 3,920,563 | 3,505,478 | 3,234,416 | 3,983,681 5,153,826 

Net re-insurance reserve...........-.-. 321,027,592 |359,548,337 |402,023,210 |466,997,082 | 529,435,526 

Sundry abilities t4. Stic emia ceisiels soils oh 16,220,206 | 19,478,309 | 31,017,305 | 44,203,425 | 52,871,658 

Total liabilities, not including capital|341, 168,361 |382,532,124 |436, 274,931 515,184,188 | 587,461,010 

Surplus of assets, excluding capital..... 35,435,689 | 37,486,275 | 34,828,515 | 40,407,663 | 46,717,410 

Capital stock paid up.......... a eeiaite so 5,980,407 | 6,166,044 6,572,460 | 6,629,009 6,721,830 
British Companies'— 

HOTT SUE lech CATING atv. cisco ctes ei cas aoe 384,466 233 , 253 347,587 249 ,422 251, 212 

Net re-insurance reserve..............- 19,361,479 | 20,488,379 | 22,061,174 | 22,687,345 23,543,857 

Suncr ys Lia ilies e care viresie sta selelee:s 157,757 201,123 123 ,365 135,441 431,479 

Total liabilities, not including capital] 19,903,702 | 23,917,755 | 22,532,126 23,072,208 | 24,226,548 

SHEDS IGEASSCUS Hs ek. amelenr vette tne aera: 18,463,160 | 16,682,334 | 15,335,119 | 18,079 488 | 21,173,057 
Foreign Companies!— ‘ 

nsetuled Glarme* o.. ovsawenis san eieane 893 ,592 649,641 516,941 534,936 595,045 

Net re-insurance reserve............... 104,220,027 |114,561,395 |126,971,831 |136,699,116 | 154,192,381 

Sundry, linibilitiessss ct ae ceh ear cases 3,621,881 | 4,413,183 | 5,488,027 | 10,949,043 8,631,295 


Total liabilities, not including capital|108, 735,500 |119, 624,169 |132, 956,799 |148, 183,095 163,418, 721 


SurplossoPassets:. seal tues = cine. eles 4,739,049 9,448,719 | 13,996,979 | 17,974,432 21,462,929 
All Companies— 

Umeetnledeclaima. 2 ta. st eunie seule cca 5,198,621 4,388,372 4,128,944 4,768,039 6,000,033 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 444,609,098 |494,593,111 |551,056,215 |629,383,543 | 707, 171,764 
Sundry uliablitieseon wise cece «etek oe 19,999,844 | 24,092,565 | 36,578,697 | 55,287,909 61,934,432 
Total liabilities, not including capital|469, 807,563 [523,074,048 |591, 763,856 686,439,491 | 775,106,279 
Surplus of assets excluding capital...... 58,637,898 | 63,617,328 | 64,160,613 | 76,461,583 89,353 ,396 
Capital stock paid up?.................- 5,980 ,407 6,166,044 6,572,460 6,629,009 6,721,830 

Lo ee rn Se ee ee 

1 Liabilities in Canada. 2 Figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 3 Canadian companies only. 


84.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash Income 
and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 


ae ee ee 


aaa 


1919-1923. . 
Schedule. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.2 
INCOME. ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Net premium income..............--.-- 64,433,449 | 78,725,400 | 84,808,432 | 94,275,328 | 105,784,984 
Consideration for annuities............. 2,519,957 2,075,407 1,909,861 2,779,506 7,750,993 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 19,911,623 | 21,631,593 | 24,257,582 | 28,017,655 | 33,733,693 
Simdrytemsarr.natoudoccernmaes eet. 1,766,153 | 2,207,453 1,987,555 | 2,734,038 3,389,121 
Total cash imcome.................. 88,631,182 |104, 639,853 |112,963,430 |127,806,527 | 159,658, 791 
British Companies— 
Net premium income. .....05.....6.5+.: 2,201,462 2,776,099 2,917,419 2,914,379 3,310,674 
Consideration for annuities............- 1,050 131 130 18,313 - 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 1,977,211 1,838,218 1,785,684 1,829,868 1,951,373 
UNCP I beCNS. cece nists malay Ne ohacel eee ance 86,640 337, (11 82,831 117,689 149 334 
Total cash income!.................. 4,266,363 | 4,952,219 | 4,786,064 | 4,880,249 | 5,411,381 
Foreign Companies— 
Net premium income.................- 25,380,673 | 30,236,866 | 33,182,114 | 36,090,605 | 39,679,462 
Consideration for annuities............. 40,066 21,059 35,696 45 304 29,761 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 5,189,215 5,890,062 6,581,194 7,581,166 8,809,268 
Siiliys tags itsyet cy ae meu ads Lea eo notese 431,784 630,860 680,764 604,648 754,350 
Total cash income!.................- 31,041,738 | 36,778,847 | 40,479,768 | 44,321,723 | 49,272,841 
NRE CY Se a a OR Ea A a 
1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 2 The figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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84.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash Income 
and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 
1919-1928—-concluded. 


‘ 


Schedule. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.2 
EXPENDITURE. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............. 38,477,058 | 36,986,070 | 87,311,393 | 47,509,894 | 57,607,673 
General expenses... steko ava eee 21,912,380 | 26,755,643 | 27,463,385 | 28,742,520 32,268,823 
Dividends to stockholders............. 558,021 957,077 728,057 882,977 754,940 
Yotal expenditure.................. 60,947,459 | 64,698,790 | 65,502,835 | 77,135,391 | 90,631,436 
Excess of income over expenditure......| 27,683,723 | 39,941,063 | 47,460,595 | 50,671,136 60,027,355 


British Companies— 


Payments to policyholders............. 2,149,843 2,407,707 1,875,502 2,194,852 2,201,844 
General expenses!..5,.0 tee eo edeee 667 , 253 1,065,870 1,242,504 1,271,667 1,263,039 
Dividends to stockholders............. = = = = = 
Total expenditure!..................| 2,817,096 | 3,473,577 | 3,118,006 | 3,466,519 3, 464, 883 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,449,267 1,478,642 1,668,058 1,413,730 1,946,498 


Foreign Companies— 


Payments to policyholders............. 12,386,608 | 14,044,279 | 13,847,206 | 16,531,218 19,585,737 
Generalexpenses.- +4) aioe ebor eee eee 7,149,276 | 8,039,873 | 8,255,026 | 8,535,289 9,539,212 
Dividends to stockholders............. = = = = : - 
Total expenditure!.................. 19,535,884 | 22,084,152 | 22,102,232 | 25,066,507 | 29,124,949 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 11,505,854 | 14,694,695 | 18,377,536 | 19,255,216 20,147,892 


1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 2 The figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 


Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan.—Table 85 gives statistics of 
life insurance on the assessment plan, that is, insurance effected through fraternal 
or friendly societies by assessments on the members thereof and with annual dues 
to meet expenses. The statistics in the first part of this table relate to the eight 
Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion 
Government, viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the 
Artisans Canadiens, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, the Commercial 
Travellers’ Mutual Benefit Society, the Independent Order of Foresters (whose 
statistics include sick and funeral departments), the Royal Guardians and the 
Woodmen of the World. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act which became effective January 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licenses to obtain licenses under the Insurance 
Act in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. Four- 
teen such societies obtained licenses, viz., the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion, the Maccabees, Royal Arcanum, Woman’s Benefit Association of the Macca- 
bees, Catholic Order of Foresters, the Workmen’s Circle, Knights of Columbus, 
Association Canada-Américaine, Western Mutual Life Association, Knights of 
Pythias, the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance of America, Brotherhood of 
American Yeomen, Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association and the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Statistics are given in the second part of the table. 
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85.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1920-1923. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 
CANADIAN COMPANIES. 
Number certificates taken.........---.02-s-ee sere eee 14,234 11,623 13,853 14,642 
Number certificates become claims.........---++++++- Blo 2,417 2,735 2,734 
$ $ $ $ 
Amount paid by members........6..+--+++es ere eee: 2,691,826 2,651,098 2.975.401 2,764,717 
Amount of certificates new and taken up.......-.--+-+ 12,727,091 | 10,774,992 10,083 ,945 11,086,536 
Net amount in force......6.5.0 6 lense eee c ee ce ete renee 137,057,828 |132,427,453 |132,952,353 132,043,680 
Amount of certificates becomes claims.......-..-+++++ 2,636,213 2,319,302 2,418,138 2,401,315 
OLET TIF ono Os ate abnigae ne aosinbEbooeacecds > acc JOGunno se 2,723,725 | 2,397,681 | 2,636,261 2,660,025 
Unsettled celaims— 
INV ATOSIET OCR cee ainianit ener eine ee ole wos wieistaie = 192,715 191,841 174,709 151,751 
Ree Hoa Ua yee On ne Oooo BENE Donde oot moo nene zs ote 2,000 1,000 - = 
Amount terminated by— 
SD ESHA nate MERC RIn ee attain DSene Ge ns eum oaar ar 1,868,508 | 1,645,521 | 1,661,902 1,784,547 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc..........-+seeee seer eee 10,961,533 | 11,409,840 18,461,980 12,557,056 
Total terminated. .: ij. eectsics-aaeew perso e es 12,830,041 | 13,055,361 | 20,123,882 14,341,603 
Assets— 
FPL COSTICHNON Gh Socom veer tv DEC eUUeEbe aad cc cestode 1,376,462 | 1,547,378 | 1,629,223 1,645 , 624 
Toans.on realestate... cece. seep ccs ht scene snes 7,445,928 7,823,510 8,609,963 9,689,431 
Policy loans (liens afising out of readjustment)...... 23,406,179 | 22,638,544 18,797,174 17,632,781 
Stocks, bonds and debentures........+-+++++++0055 .| 21,825,835 | 22,190,818 25,814,961 | 26,258,923 
Cash on hand and in banks..........---.0- seer eee 476,693 799,144 846,155 767 ,843 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ Rn eS 721,046 835,500 679,798 671,780 
Dues from members.........20se essere senses eee 211,553 213 , 162 212,703 228,979 
GETS ASS OUST seen one tuive sisieres=/eyascleniezotalothiele simieredsisyelaceln« 4,993 ,270 6,572,208 5,036,376 4,731,650 
PESO CALI ASSCLS Lois iae crore serrate relble ore tennesaso8eseiclctes 60,456,941 | 61,620,314 | 61,626,353 61, 627, 011 
Liabilities— 
Glaims Unsetbled sates: sleet cee staat oni sears 279,971 292,156 258,585 Qo, 12 
Blesater igor ede = Ea C HOSOI DUO COO Anat Racer Tort DO Co 55,327,610 | 56,601,595 56,467,119 56,663, 146 
(OyHetral be No hunt Wanna MORRO aed een dono Gost 514,684 1,036,905 1,406,359 1,554,285 
otal liabilities... sc... a.m lee acess wasn 56,122,265 | 57,930,656 | 58, 132,063 | 58,443,203 
Income— : 
INSGGSEICDES. oak daniocici-ts sleh> Sis a. syhhe Pie ricie mssieleia elbia is mivie.c'e 5,441,478 5,443,211 5,706,129 4,458 ,882 
oosANG GUESe mien e ee tenia vce eee. esiaelniyaicreleins 415,759 464,810 444 258 506,426 
Interest and rents....... 2. cece cece reer teeter eens 2,549,961 | , 2,659,286 2,681,895 2,902,550 
Other receipts.......02.ceeceee reece see eres eenreeces 52,839 56,328 85,383 253 , 240 
Total iMCOME....... 220.2 ee eee reece ees 8,460,037 | 8,623,635 8,917,665 9,121,098 
Expenditure— 
Paid FO WeCWMDSLS as cncvee seiee ce ee res eccepieies ela lyvieie eine 5,547,411 5,042,055 | 5,489,373 5,287,997 
General expenses. ........csceceer een ee ences eerescss 1,311,921 2,664,942 1,696,353 2,742,750 
Total expenditure............--+2++++eeeeees 6,859,332 | 7,706,997 7,185,726 8,030, 747 
Excess of income over expenditure........--++++++++++ 1,600,705 916,638 1,731,939 1,090,351 


1 The figure in the text is the book value; 


$59 635,458 in 1921, $60,301, 249 in 1922 and $61,420,888 in 1923. 


the market value of these assets was $57,965,864 in 1920, 
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85.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Pian, 1920-1923—concluded. 


Items. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 
Forricn Compantns, 
Numbericertificatesitaken:.e) 2. 2 0sn ene 5,850 Deol4 4,044 5,081 
Number certificates become claims................... 711 766 761 905 
$ $ $ $ 
Amount paid by membersiee eer: | ann. amen eee 1,044,996 1,080,037 IQA) 274 1,216, 173 
Amount of certificates new and taken Ute Ome rene 4,323,700 | 5,572,700 | 4,795,800 5,855,350 
Netiamountan forces se a. pe memn manana Reel tions 65,700,477 | 66,121,994 58,527,535 56,192,389 
Amount of certificates become claims. . 801,811 899,871 911,428 909,970 
Clatma:paidss cca hey suit Rae weak e Une wena. 929,099 863 ,313 1,099,204 901,506 
Unsettled claims— 
INO tC reBistediehrecns,t.2s eee mnie bee ee aan Nene 120,700 126,662 115,282 111,583 
Hesisted.< ee Sete.) bia SONS en MeO t ie 1,000 - = = 
Amount terminated by— 
TD Cat HS eee Men eean tee tee, Abn teh Re PoE ID IL 801,577 860,142 840,687 823 ,964 
Surrender expiny, lapse, chcems 1) | ane tts nee 1,839,761 4,851,066 | 13,352,000 8,072,330 
Wotaliterminated) ena oy Ste aan eee 2,641,338 | 5,711,208 | 14,192,687 8,896,294 
Assets— : 
Realestate warren an. the pew be eRe vine mee - - 8,000 8,000 
cans onireal estate. cen oat Mludiee re: aan Lt - - 1,800 1,800 
Policy !oans (liens arising out of readjustment)... ... 182,167 185,326 34,100 18,009 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.........___. 195 ,302 370,497 482,804 763 ,807 
Cash on hand and in banks....................... 134,006 WEY Bui 201,899 264,755 
Interest and rent due and accrued........... 5,343 5,282 6,223 12,768 
Duesifrommmen bers shew elon 0 cents 65,405 56,049 98,692 77,050 
Otherassctsiir cea Sel ee a eeh firewire - - 54 74 
Potal assets, V9 as) sok et) Aa 582, 223 854,471 833,572 1,146, 263 
Liabilities— 
Claims nunsettledsnn +h ah e 1) ean oe 125,246 129,270 122,101 116,651 
Reserves: WNT Bris afk teen ee Rees 9,625,143 9,832,654 4,904,439 4,091,739 
Due on account of general OXDCRSES Poe ae as 23,665 36, 123 22,100 18, 233 
Other liabilities AO HC ane he Ae Ee eh von, 2,141 1,797 3,005 3,131 
Total liabilities...... 00.00... 9,776,195 | 9,999,844 | 5,051,645 4,229,754 
Income— 
NSSCRSINON GS taal CaaS AS ee oe, ae a 1,085,550 Lo teO2T 1,276,641 1,279,183 
Hecsiand) dines )#e tat hay NN AAU Angee esata 243 ,359 237,717 183,198 267,515 
interest and irentsaies. 0 ee) ete) sue Puen oka 33,088 34,337 46,921 48,855 
Otherizecciptsis a fe. 0 Pane ibe ene nae wet e ace - - 6,316 2,168 
Rotal income vin... epee ey ee ee ee 1,361,997 1,393, 081 1,513,076 1,597,721 
Expenditure— 
Waid Corner bers. mee sete eee oe 967,474 909,117 1,160,290 972,036 
Generaliexpensésiie: a0. alt. geeks gn 132,365 127,204 93 , 832 131,669 
Total expenditure:..3.-2..... 200. 3 1,099,839 | 1,036,321 1,254,122 1,103, 705 
Excess of income over expenditures scr nnne ee ok 262,158 356,760 258 , 954 494 016 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1923.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Government 
to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume is also effected 
by companies operating under provincial licenses or otherwise permitted by the 


Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. 


Statistics of these pro- 


vincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. 


Table 86, showing policies issued and in force, 


premiums received and losses paid, 


as at Dec. 31, 1923, summarizes the volume of business done by both life companies 
and fraternal societies as Dominion and provincial licensees in that year. 
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86.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1923. 


‘ New Net Net Net 
Business transacted by policies issued] in force Dec. premiums death 
(gross). Biles received. claims paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion licensees— 
(a) Life companies. ...-.-..-+--02 sss etree 631,024,909) 3,433,489,876) ” 118,255,408 29,288,415 
(b) Fraternals ee Aes ect Riser ese sere 16,941,886 188 , 236,069 3,980,890 3,561,531 
MN 2) Were aa era oenos gape oe ceuaa chor 647,966,795] 3, 621,725,945 122,236,298 32,849, 946 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(i) Life companies......--.--++--- 11,880,643 26,803,852 511,497 56,117 
(ii) Fraternals.......-.-++++++---7: 3,911,404 94,400,199 1,899 ,650 1,921,069 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces other 
than those by which they are incor- 
porated— 
(i) Life companies......-.------- 4,106,928 12,687,346 250,865 ‘ 29 ,208 
(ii) Fraternals....:...-:+-+++e27-- 2,072,679 55,769,967 688 , 867 640,537 
Total for Provincial companies......-...--- 21,971, 654| 189,661,364 3,359,879 2,646,931 


Grand Total.........------+-+:-+99° 669,938,449] 3,811,387,309 125,587,177 35,496,877 


3,—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar - 
year 1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction 
of accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes 
of miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The 
same report for the year 1923 shows that miscellaneous insurance now includes 
in Canada, accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, 
hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler- 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live stock insurance, etc. Whereas in 
1880, 10 companies transacted business of this kind, such insurance is now sold by 
147 companies, of which 34 are Canadian and 113 British and foreign. 

Accident Insurance.—The first license of this kind was issued to the Travelers 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first license to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by com- 
panies doing primarily a life surance business. 

Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $6,461,078 in 1923, with an increase in the number of 
companies from 7 to 92 during the 13-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., an American concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 39 companies operating 
in Canada in 1923 received premiums of $661,947 and paid claims of $232,782. 

Burglary Insurance.—This type of insurance received but slight attention 
in Canada until 1918. In 1898, however, one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905, and in 1910 five companies were operating, while at 
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the end of 1923, 31 companies were licensed to do burglary business. For 1923, 
the premium income of all companies amounted to $714,933 and the losses paid 
amounted to $560,518. 


Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of compar- 
atively recent development in Canada. During the year 1923, 39 insurance com- 
panies, comprising 6 Canadian, 10 British and 23 foreign, undertook this class of 
risk, the premiums written amounting to $5,322,644 and the losses incurred to 
$5,116,860. Claims outstanding at the end of the year amounted to $6,358. The 
total premiums for the 14 years during which this business has been carried on in 
Canada amount to $31,313,607 and the total losses to $20,303,895. A complete list 
of the companies undertaking insurance against hail in Canada during the year 1923 
is given on page cexxxix of Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous) of the Report for 1923 
of the Superintendent of Insurance, Ottawa. (See also p. 268 of this volume.) 


87.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1923.3 


Types of Insurance. Premiums Losses basil ous 
received. | incurred, Not 
resisted. | Resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 

Guarantee (Fidelity)... 0. iecsswiesececleceooge. fhe. 799,804 430,043 288, 634 50,048 
Guarantee (Supety)...c.cgdvesassdeace intone at 816,227 259,140 100,755 30,823 
Personal Accident £45) ie UST SR My atid 2,567,557 | 1,144,035 276,892 .. 9,050 
Personal Accident and SiGkness te pens ie eet ee ae 1,480,637 802,808 121,109 250 
LA a oom ons Lae ae Ce ae i eee 2,583,440 | 1,842,486 860,549 68,018 
Sightess. Grams eumecne ce Lace te ee OE 1,634,548 | 1,054,698 211,488 3,216 
Bute layin Gite ie Bante ie ae vege Wad gare 4 714,933 560,518 145, 243 40,751 
Steam Boiler wieteie ial viststelg tats stats fats siete aerate rent 360,084 12,457 8,834 8,000 
a eee met geen ee ee eee ee 5,322,643 | 5,119,327 6,529 = 
Inland Transportation..........,s0cscsecees--0e...6.. 288 ,430 121,801 154435 - 
P lete Cipes cuca im Macah Muy Shad St ee ease 661,947 232,782 31,525 = 
Ausoniobilet ogit Mach eysmeine ieee erence 2,647,045 | 1,477,751 234,420 32,929 
NUCOTROUT CAP EAT baad Miata Wibe AS2 Reena tig 3,814,033 | 1,537,048 478,976 81,874 
Rprinklemloskage,. 2.) point! emit: tone es 106,971 31,523 407 ~ 
atv e HOC Is ors sida tanner wan ay mace ee nae mt 68,495 42,210 6,448 7,000 
ORTEINO Scan osetia anise te ae ea Rae ee 202,459 90,351 8,907 = 
Explosion 5% aia. 5. Serge: ns ht cp Ate ct ok 37,329 = = oe 
Poteety shaven ana geek Abert ce baa. o deve ale 23,060 14,539 6,515 = 
Rain eA ch ah oct aha UA Pa Ra 46,583 33,355 187 oa 
AVIBGORI getter EAE eet Tae, Pe SANE 477 = = = 
Credit cei enma Anes tearsetenen ee ee en 188,299 39,908 = = 
Electrical Mac BinGry schoo. (oka eee tyN ae ee ae ee 41,063 32,173 9,551 - 
Freud 7 ras Sirs cli Aas tin doe etic et ameah baw 18,311 3,005 602 = 


Uncluding fire risk. 2xcluding fire risk, ’Dominion licensees only, 


STATISTICS OF MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 
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88.—Income and Expenditure and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1923. 


Excess of Excess of 
Cash Cash Income Liabili- | Assets 
Companies. Income. | Expendi- over Assets. ties. over 
ture. Expendi- Liabili- 
ture. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection.............. HQ OCW IRE: 204,457 163 ,844 40,613 | 582,805 199 ,057 383 , 748 
Chartered Trust and Executor Co....... 124,212 104,091 20,121 |1,245,912 | 726,133 519,779 
Fidelity Insurance Company...........- 75,077 58 ,846 16,281 341,322 44,087 297 ,235 
General Animals............ a. en nen 2 52,227 13,623 8,603 93,868 27,174 66,694 
rilaranted Con On INiea.,.. snr sie ease sess ae 539,178 | 463,103 76,075 |3,020,406 | 711,341 | 2,309,065 
Merchants’ and Employers’ Guarantee 
ATIC ON COLAO Seek cote scales arte eee ae 265,107 | 280,253 | —15,146 | 197,071 | 181,612 65,459 
Protective Association of Canada........ 302,831 278,057 24,775 197,927 105,939 91,988 
TD Otal vawekte scene asiteye ote elere tee 1,563,089 |1,391,817 | 171,272 15,679,311 |1, 945,343 3,733,968 


1 Not including capital stock. 


89.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1923. 


Income (Cash.) Expenditure (Cash.) 
Interest Excess of 
Companies. and . Total Net General Total Income 

Pre- Divi- Cash Losses | Expendi- Cash over 
miums. dends Income. | incurred. ture. Expendi- | Expendi- 

earned. ture. ture. 

-$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAbeiulesaiscn «stasis cieee 114,180 1,141 115,321 92,469 40,924 133 ,393 —18,072 
tna Casualty.....c6.6e0.ees - 4,961 4,961 - - - 4,961 
American and Foreign........ 10,777 - 10,777 154 3,110 3,264 7,518 
American Credit Indemnity.. 89,052 1,365 90,417 2,429 37,775 40,204 50,213 
American Surety........-.... 42,805 4,256 47,061 1,563 19,169 20,732 26,329 
British and Foreign.......... : 4,790 4,680 9,470 946 229 1,175 8,295 
Continental Casualty......... 622,971 17,885 640,856 | 360,505 | 301,053 661,558 20,702 
PURGES Se cane. isk voraAcieacneit a stacks, 9 50,628 - 50,628 41,167 17,046 58,213 7,585 
BW Gderaleee A507. 6 tern Sai lacie! 48,103 45 48,148 44,445 20,878 65,223 ily pales) 
Fidelity and Casualty........| 199,598 14,078 213,671 120,288 109 , 660 229,948 16,277 
General Indemnity Corp. 0 

NS OTa Cats Aches. chursiacs nteleiaiore 104 924 1,028 - 1 if 1,027 
Hartford Accident............ 140,427 10,220 150 ,647 73,326 59,655 132,981 17,666 
Hartford Live Stock......... 35,541 2,678 38,214 19,235 16,911 36,146 2,068 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 1,200 2,500 3,700 - - - 3,700 
Indemnity Insurance Co...... 181,927 4,500 186,427 88,879 60,755 150,634 35,793 
International Fidelity........ 6,890 - 6,890 Peo 676 1,997 4,893 
Lloyds Plate Glass...........- 6,380 2,588 8,968 6,538 8,453 14,991 6,023 
Loyal Protective............. 257,681 5,354 2638 ,035 157,469 103,855 261,324 1,711 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 

AELUG Vora roa cine hei atare ike 33,222 1,768 34,990 7,340 10,919 18,259 16,731 
Maryland Casualty........... 280,044 23,514 303 ,558 131,756 114,693 246 ,449 57,109 
Metropolitan Life............% 51,626 2,100 54,361 21,144 19,314 40,458 13,903 
National Surety. ./...-....2. 368,901 15,914 384,815 229,140 179, 400 408,540 —23,725 
New York Plate Glass....... 17,286 1,510 18,796 6,138 8,271 14,409 4,387 
Preferred Accident........... 67,082 2,892 69,974 21,275 38,362 59,637 10,337 
Ridgely Protective..........» 80,182 1,871 82,053 49 508 Bye 81,625 428 
Royal Indemnity............. 74,384 19,074 93 ,458 88,955 47,641 136,596 —43,138 
Travelers Indemnity......... 500,779 31,018 531,795 250,822 221,408 472,231 59,564 
United States Fidelity and 

Griaranty tag cee ca nett 3 644,436 36,900 | 681,336 | 428,312 | 291,678 | 719,990 —38,654 
Western Casualty............. 37,797 - 37,797 10,006 29 ,341 39,347 | — 1,550 

Total..... o Miersteyarefe tare 3,968,786 | 214,361 |4,183,149 |2, 256,127 1,793,297 |4, 049, 424 133,725 
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§0.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1923. 


NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 
Class of business. Dominion within jin provinces| Total Grand 
Licensees. | provinces | other than | Provincial Total. 
by which those by | Licensees. 
they are | which they 
incorp. are incorp. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
UN CCIM CN bariewat cc heme Wee on ten tee hr 2,567,507 - - = 2,567,557 
Accident and Sickness combined......... 1,480,637 67,848 18,593 86,441 1,567,078 
Automobile (including fire risk)........ 2,647,045 158,244 134,189 292,433 2,939,478 
Automobile (excluding fire risk)........ 3,814,033 160,395 92,259 252,754 4,066,787 
DAN PCL GARE MAREN Bere ee Nia ge oti 477 - - - 477 
BUT lary area ee eet nae eee 714,933 19,062 103 19,165 734,098 
Credites: ©. eee aa oe en Sat ee ee 188,299 = - - 188,299 
Electrical Machinery ....-.. 5.05.) leenes. 41,063 - - - 41,063 
Explosion® ~.. 4) oe See ee eh eee 37,329 - - - 87,329 
ROLL OTA ane eee eee SS aR artist Ohihs 23 ,060 - - - 23,060 
EST ANIC = Se RRR es ns BAe abn np teak RR a 18,311 - = - 18,311 
Guarantee’ (Hidelity;)) :)........ 00... 799,804) 81,408 6,131 37,539 1,653,570 
Guarantee (Surety)..........2.......0. 816 ,227/ ; 

EU Win tet at cen y I oh te Sn Oe Ui) Fe Lal 5,322,643 61,092 - , 61,092 5,383,785 
Inland Transportation 288,430 2,509 492 3,001 291,431 
eG tyre gece a ated oe eee cate 2,853 ,440 198 ,468 1,821 200,289 3,053,729 
Live Stocks che sce e ee mee eee 68,495 = - - 68,495 
Plater lasst sew cata heinoe beatae erate 661,947 147,074 7,448 154,522 816,469 
TRAIN te Raye Oates ore ee SR ee eee 46,583 - - - 46,583 
SICKNESS aioe ok, a) ep A en 1,634,548 - - = 1,634,548 
pprinkler-leakagie so \5 eee ae ene 106,971 - - - 106,971 
Steamy Boer. See. yk eee i 360,084 - - - 360,084 
TLOmadosy..1 eae ee eee ae 202,459 - - = 202,459 
Weatherin,. 9. eee cota foes - 84,396 - 84,396 84,396 

Total: Peer. ceuiccnd ee ae 24,694,375 930, 496 261,136 | 1,191,632 | 25,886,007 

NET LOSSES PAID, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

A COLOCD ER cap the oan Ne ane rea Or ei 1,144,035 - - - 1,144,035 
Accident and Sickness combined......... 802,808 380,022 12,268 45,590 848 298 
Automobile (including fire risk).......... 1,477,751 50,647 139 50,786 1,528 5387 
Automobile (excluding fire risk)......... 1,537,048 67,217 25,537 92,754 1,629,802 
PAW TA UOT Aerts eee en meee es Been Ware - - - - > 
Bing async eres Bane oe ieee wea 560,518 9,041 - 9,041 569,559 
LO siGY0 il re eat ae Shs ema ON RAS eka he 39,908 - - - 39,908 
Electrical Machinery.................... 32,173 - - - Sy} 
XD LORLONG RS gr deer ash sein end Nip Rig ee ~ - - - - 
ORC ey eeri bx satus Wee an ee Ba 14,539 - - - 14,539 
rade cock eee ee can nie 3,005 = ~ - 3,005 
Guarantee (Fidelity).................... 430,043 8,031 2,446 10,477 699,660 

uarantee (Surety ese anna teens 259,140 

CODA Acar Rae are RS Ai he A iad ee PD Mb 51195327 206 , 237 - 206 , 237 5,325 ,564 
Inland Transportation.................... 121,801 413 = 413 122,214 
Liability 1,842,486 108 ,437 761 109,198 1,951,684 
Live Stock 42,210 = - - 42,210 
Plate Glass 232,782 57,378 2,967 60,345 293 , 127 
Ra Ree eae aici oie Penny eae ee eee 33,3855 - - ~ 33,355 
Sickness ti B by pects ee tank eee) 1,054,698 - - 1,054,698 
Sprinkler-leakage 1,020 - - - Ol b25 
Steam Boiler 12,457 - - - 12,457 
Pornado..cokere tee eee ae a eee 90,351 - - - 90,351 
Weathers: ) 30s) enter aur abe) ares - 125031 - eno T2080 

Total tenho pott ene aie 14, £81,958 613, 269 44,118 657,378 | 15,539,336 
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91.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1923. 


Net Net 
Business transacted by premiums losses 
written. incurred. 
$ $ 
HME OMIINiOn LicenSeesare 0 we ck cmd fierce Airiace eos eerie ain rtiace atone echo Ad alee 24,694,375 14,881,958 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces by which they are incorpor- 
afresh be Sl 2) dee ae ote Len Ree rae SER ONART OOO NEOG Oyo doaeeg.t 930,496 613,260 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces other than those by which 
Nithey.are incorporated: (0... 052.0. eae ee ee ee cca rae 261,136 44,118 
Total for Provincial Companies..........-.: 2.222. e serene es 1,191,632 657,378 
25,886, 007 15,539,336 


Grand: Wotalsres. serine eres eee tae sies eee ielehs toes ace 


4.—Government Annuities. 


During the early years of the 20th century, there took place throughout the 
civilized world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions 
of the less well-off members of society. One form which, this movement took in 
the United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a free 
gift to its poorer citizens whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit 
of a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving 
consequently existed, the movement took the form of providing, through the 
establishment of Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such 
savings, which had only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, 
leaving the latter a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public. 


Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VI, ¢. 5), as amended 
by the Act of 1920, His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of five years, domiciled 
or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $50 nor more 
than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not 
exceeding twenty years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be 
the longer, or (3) an immediate or deferred annuity to any two persons domiciled 
in Canada during their joint lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. 
The property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither 
transferable nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the 
death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money 
paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest 
at the rate of 4 p.c., compounded yearly. 

Statistics of the annuities in force on March 31, 1923 and 1924, are given in 
ables 92 and 93. From September 1, 1908, to March 31, 1924, 5,465 annuities 
had been issued. On March 31, 1924, 1,588 immediate annuities and 3,877 defer- 
red annuities were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was 
$7,162,972, and the amount of annuities purchased was $1,545,401. 
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92.—Goyvernment Annuities Fund Statement, March 31, 1923 and 1924. 


Years ended March 31. 
Items. 
1923. 1924, 
ASSETS. $ $ 
Fund at ibeghining of yearsn.c es pe 0 eee ee oe 5,005,424 5,892,605 
Receipts during the year, less payments............................00 887,180. 1,270,367 
Pund-at endef years tn wins tencaa tees oie he cee oe - 5,892,604 7,162,972 
LiaBInIries, 
Net present value of all OUTER CAN GING; CONUTAC LS Maer: Rea tienen te een en 5,892,604 7,162,972 
Recerrs. 
Dor Tramediate Ampaities fii. aac ene oh, i eae eee bE LT 8 807,390 1,156,891 
Por -Delerned Anuiitios sca Mah) 2G s.0e heey meme aren hiaemas 221,337 302,152 
Tntereston Pande Sete tal See eel Ae Saat ue ee hae 208,684 249 , 633 
Amount transferred by Government to maintain TOSCLVE AS Gb ame ne chen 49 655 61,5/3 
‘Total: Recelptss sin sete ahs eee a ee eee 1,287,066 1,770,249 
PAYMENTS. 
Annuities paid under Immediate Contracts..........0..60.0000e00ec00000-2. 386,527 476,256 
Rettrn of Premiuma with Interest sos. iee Ae ce. kb A 12,985 23 ,403 
Return of Premiums without Interest.........00.0000000 00 co 374 223 
Ballance Stieudlol Wears. (io. Mice eke eeee ek ee eee 887,180 1,270,367 
otal Payments trite sa Re ees be ee 1,287,066 1,770,249 


93.—Valuation on March 31, 1923 and 1924, of Annuity Contracts issued pursuant 
to the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


1923. 1924. 
Total Total 
value on value on” 
Description of Contracts. Amount | Mar. 31, Amount | Mar. 31, 
Number. of 1923, of | Number. of 1924, of 
Annuities.) Annuities Annuities.| Annuities 
pur- pur- 
chased. chased. 
: oe $ $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities................. 862 298,586 |2,333,840 1,017 382,295 | 3,052,397 
2—Guaranteed Annuities................ 357 79,359 705,905 408 91,463 829,666 
3—Last Survivor Annuities.............. 146 58,322 581,589 163 77,719 787,450 
4— Dela 2a Annnities an aaah aan ee: ilar 260,601 664,271 P25) 281,106 700,099 
5—Def. ‘‘A’’ Guaranteed Annuities... ... 2,019 | 467,228 | 929,532 2,041 486,890 | 1,001,553 
6—Def. ‘‘A’’ Last Survivor Annuities.... 64 29,173 110,635 74 33,917 143,658 
7—Def. “‘B” Last Survivor Annuities... 27 12,584 45,645 34 17,892 54,923 
S—-Det By eAnniitioss sa i ements 491 158,206 | 521,187 513 174,119 593,226 
WOotal, rs cesen ee a eee 5,137 |1,364,059 |5,892, 604 5,465 |1,545,401 | 7,162,972 


IV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Commercial Failures in Canada, 1923.—According to Bradstreet’s of 
January, 1924, the total number of Canadian failures reported during the calendar 
year 1923 was 2,915, with liabilities of $50,623,425, as against 3,185, with liabilities 
of $55,047,342, in-1922. In number there was a decrease in 1923 of 8-4 p.e. as 
compared with 1922, while the liabilities decreased by over 8-0 p.c. Dun’s Review 
of January, 1924, gives the total number of Canadian insolvencies in 1923 as 3,247, 
as compared with 3,695 in 1922; whilst liabilities reached in 1923 the total of 
$65,310,382, as compared with $78,068,959 in 1922. Tables 94 to 99 give statistics 
from both authorities, those from Bradstrect’s (in Table 94) being classified by 
provinces for the calendar years 1922 and 1923, and those from Dun’s Review by 
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branches of business for the calendar years"1921 to 1923 (Table 95), and by classes 
and provinces for the calendar year 1923, with totals for the years 1909 te 1922, 
in-Table 96. An analysis by causes of failures for 1922 and 1923 is given in Table 
97 (Bradstreet’s). i ’ 


94.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, and Newfoundland, for the cal- 
endar years 1922 and 1923. [From Bradstreet’s. | 


Number of Assets. Liabilities. 
Failures. 
Provinces. 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..............- 12 10 75,056 68,216 175,222 122,397 
INKONE HS COWIE AOe Sree BOO eno o OG cemie 114 159 1,382, 128 1,117,536 1,980,271 3,804,800 
TOW EST UMS Gis s aice seraratele eipvarersvalers 66 41 537,002 309,375 926,954 518,394 
IOOCE eran erocinet asisciinsnieie 1,255 992 9,370,023 7,567,454 | 24,263,215 20,059,157 
ATO were sore cease os oreo iceonate ucts halos eps 759 768 5,476,319 5,999,894 | 12,879,192 12,672,749 
IVER GO DEY co eitastene ccs cielaic ele nie: Siclexe eleusmnate 369 344 1,617,905 1,510,699 4,583,747 4,968 , 286 
SUS Oye 1 Ue ore AG aan 6 ADD OeeoT 231 64 1,834,823 2,237,479 2,939,064 8,137,562 
UNNI a Ee AE RIC RO eB Ie IOIEe Eo 194 155 2,376,864 1,103,003 3,706,796 2,556,744 
TPIS COLUM DIG, j5.5 e701 ie ech mies loies apa 185 182 1,312,716 1,481,473 3,592,881 2,783,336 
Canada nr: S:5e-e sero eet 3,185 | 2,915 | 23,933,136 | 21,395,129 55,047,842 | 50,623,425 

Nee fouUld lanGhe se tn cntet cata er an 64 46 1,315,183 2,020,836 2,200,004 2,923,061 
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95.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, 1921-1923. 
{From Dun’s Review.] 


1921. 1922. 1923 
Classes. 
Num- Num- Num- 
ber Liabilities.| ber. | Liabilities. ber. | Liabilities. 
Manufacturers— $ $ $ 
Trou ANC HOUNATICS sa. quis aitielecins Gon 11 1,264,578 17 873,211 11 866 ,492 
Machinery and Tools.............-.--- 28 7,138,818 60 | 10,480,493 72 5,068,100 
Woollenas Carpets, tC)... mestsstalseelatrc ii 124,104 4 23,648 7 608,992 
WOON sc ELOSLST Vig CUC Ic eres erereraleleterscererete 3 926,743 uf 101,467 4 263,658 
Lumber; Carpenters: 7.2.22 es ve cies 85 2,041,646 134 4,860,837 107 3,804,630 
Clothmes Millinery: <s-)o. sles ee cae 127 6,429 , 289 148 3,614,208 132 3,782,297 
Hats, Gloves and Furs 21 705,049 26 1,592,206 21 816,536 
Chemicals and Drugs............. Sy: 9 166,409 if 48,155 ii 179,124 
PRIS ANGLO: cece setecissele es totter ees 2 38,204 2 54,522 3 8,500 
Printing and Engraving...........-.-- 14 113,154 30 329,816 25 343,886 
Milling and Bakers.:2....40...00s0-+-- 47 1,710,511 54 763,253 48 731,548 
Theather is DOCS; CLC camccs + asics stern § 17 811,232 30 7,586,389 37 687,468 
Liquors and Tobacco:.............++-- 12 467,514 19 386,885 19 925,533 
Glass, Marthenware. A....0....-.06.-- 4 93 ,800 7 319,302 8 1,322,158 
PLO ENOL earnest Soe al tyedeetoere laicsarenetans oie 172 | 11,945,739 312 8,096 ,404 287 12,382,410 
Total Manufacturers.............- 559 | 33,976,790 857 | 39,080,791 792 | 31,791,332 
Traders— 

General Stores ses. keeektae ye ste eos 426 7,815 ,984 488 | 6,408,569 842 8,775 ,925 
Groceries and Meats.............-05- 427 4,093,626 582 3,970,646 541 3,275,026 
Hotels, Restaurants spiel ee leccleriee 66 819 ,457 146 | 1,117,058 156 1,097,226 
Liquors and Tobacco... ; 33 813,884 38 184,547 43 199,365 
Clothing, Furnishing...... 179 2,021,322 333 | 4,614,129 240 3,121,149 
Dry Goods and Carpets 157 | 3,460,304 226 | 4,690,282 179 3,862,991 
Shoes, Rubbers and Trunks...........- 84 1,589,683 138 | 3,401,415 143 2,742,751 
Furniture, Crockery...........+-.-0-+- 18 217,875 49 660,731 47 784,915 
Hardware, Stoves and Tools........... 36 439,580 62 716,338 79 1,339,108 
Ghemicalsiand Drugs.t..¢.t-e een 18 143,417 46 315,130 52 388 , 702 
Pants and Oils: cer atoms taro: 5 64,067 8 154,422 8 38,932 
Jewelry and Clocks..........-++es0++% 25 223,149 53 267,244 bytl 501,371 
Books and Papers...5 «lcs ce erews ose claces 24 181,726 26 135,496 31 144,776 
Hats, Furs and Gloves.........+++-+++ 18 1,203 ,496 25 537,759 25 397, 836 
PAU OGHOM: s2)2 ccc oc a+ be sis lerels als cloire 223 | 6,798,999 497 | 5,830,442 382 4,669,690 
Mmotal, Traders. ..5.febsnass oceesees 1,739 | 29,886,569 | 2,717 | 33,004,203 2,319 | 31,339,763 
Agents and Brokers.........------ 153 | 9,435,752 121 | 5,983,965 136 2,679, 287 
LOTS 17 merch SE nib BEC SD COC COSOanccone 2,451 | 73,299,111 | 3,695 | 78,068,959 8,247 | 65,310,382 
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96.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 


for 1909-1922. [From Dun’s Review.] 


for 1923, with totals 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Provinces. = 

Num- 1 Assets. | Liabilities. Num- | Liabilities. 

$ $ $ 
Prince Wdwarduislands 2.44.4 see 20 102,700 404,630 1 » 18,000 
NOVA SCOURS. coca ahah eM ence aie 146 616,723 2,110,356 25 793,200 
ING wHETUNS Wick "7 tay eon oy emamne reg ee ie tey) 55 532,616 612,382 8 127,888 
Quebec nhs ineen, Lawson pane 1,171 | 19,755,477 | 30,969,750 332 | 17,481,324 
Ontario none t rt an Seen enn? brew e h peient 844 | 11,954,270 | 14,174,683 259 8,470,956 
Manitoba l set's eee cs, eee aan Acces 382 4,272,052 5,021,200 58 2,026,589 
Saskatchewan sewn teeter jeiteey a. 252 1,668,665 | 2,056,142 17 72,811 
WALD Erte korea shhmettemiht 5 © Mivtis eh RINENE Seek ie ae 165 | 4,642,368 | 3,684,460 25 806 , 623 
British; Columbia... 2) vee © etna ae OT 162 | 1,935,345 | 2,820,094 60 1,955,341 
Potaly 1923 oiler: PRs ee ere ae ee 3,247 | 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 792 | 31,791,332. 
Newioundland steals. 5 Go cats. toate tees 50 | 1,852,979 | 3,956,685 7 39,100 
otal Lol. ses mur Awe. (keg ey ety a in 3,695 | 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 | 39,080,791 
eer LOZ) chink tr. aby, ee Roe —eAEY gine ot 2,451 | 57,158,397 | 73,299 111 559 33,976,790 
Fel OL: A RM ae. SR nel ELE il eit 1,078 | 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 250 15,871,216 
SPL OL Re aoe Cte ees ee, Bene Ue menninerene es 755 | 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 213 10,234,477 
Cp OUGt aerite its hop es ta pitas ak ere he oct a el 873 | 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8,248 ,807 
aie! CGA eh ae Riera Ka eli gd kak bets ING 1,097 | 13,051,900 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
EO TONG Ree cue tet Cate <1 ier ana eh Reels Rael leas 1,685 | 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,796,646 
se eee LON ek he anita a Aire ie taser pies ies ene 2,661 | 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13,877,414 
edie A) Sree as te oe Rk hs PRE BF ie 2,898 | 30,909,563 | 35,045,095 |- 614 11,063,191 
Bins eC tae Renee ae Meg b Ueki en rns 1,719 | 12,658,979 | 16,979,406 452 6,792,763 
ELE Lia Ae seer RAY Mlcenesh fe OE eal ee ats Ay Lesau 8,783,409 | 12,316,936 323 4,556,615 
PP LOU Foes tvedo tens Re Pe on mS te Rig car 1,332 9,964,604 | 13,491,196 321 4,760,016 
ea DLO PS hati SOLAS Selo OCR Re OR Pet 1,262 | 11,013,396 | 14,514,650 292 7,030,227 
Oe LOO three Sh, Te ee LL ean 1,442 | 10,318,511 | 12,982,800 354 3,933,938 
gee ee EE EEE eee 

c Other : 
Trading. Cominarcial: Banking. 
Provinces. 
Num- Num- Num- 

ber. | Liabilities.| ber. | Liabilities.| ber. Liabilities. 

$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................... 19 386,630 - - - - 
INGVaiScotia hae. pan ee eee ee 118 1,302,332 3 14,824 - - 
INewaBrunswick.e eens ene Mine tee a 47 484,494 - - - - 
Quehsens Awe. 2 eee nee eee! 797 | 11,703,982 42 | 1,784,444 - - 
Ontarto. Rye he ie ae ee ae aoe oe 545 | 5,351,728 40 351,999 1} 18,500,000 
Manitoba sty hecn) bole St tees Oe eae 300 2,886,401 24 108,210 - - 
Saskatchewenuees enema Rnene ee 230 | 1,966,035 5 17,796 = - 
Ne Re OL eee. ae ee Mo 180 | 2,785,079 10 92,758 - - 
British«@olum ian sete eon eee 95 786,467 7 78,286 - - 
Totals) 1923's iia ae gee ee 2,319 | 31,339,763 136 | 2,679,287 1] 18,500,000: 
Newloundlandt 5) «0 eee ee 38 | 3,686,615 5 230,970 - - 
Totals1902 = Sake ce ee ee es) ee 2,717 | 33,004,203 121 | 5,983,965 4 222 480° 
S WULO RUE SLA Nes eee aN eae “SRE 1,739 | 29,886,569 153 | 9,485,752 1 45 , 233 
SE WeL O20): wre ee tec ply A ale 771 7,704,505 52 2,918,580 - - 
MLO LG Ne ARLE Se ee re eee aS 494 4,475,628 48 1,546,154 - - 
S Well O18 o ctete. : A toe ta aie det deh 590 | 5,142,397 51) Ga 1273 - - 
5 UOT cae hee ee eel © eee 777 | 8,417,239 59 | 2,369,132 - - 
oS MALOLON. eer; chee, Cae eae 1,237 | 12,290,368 85 3,982,520 = - 
SP HL OES: » oe aeenis 10 tate ome ALL ae 1,888 | 21,696,890 118 | 5,558,017 1 150,000 
BY OE Te 2 aaa a 2,164 | 18,677,935 120 | 5,303,968 1 250,000: 
SOS 5 EONS < oie A Oe De 1,216 8,681,419 51 1,505,224 1 125,000: 
‘ee 1012 Ret AN Ry ccsk hace emery apie dh 975 | 6,906,665 59 | _ 853,656 - - 
se MALO Ese De OR ee OR 986 | 7,606,891 5 | 1,124,289 1 71,194 
ys LOL 0 eich ae ciency aimee Wegmann ta 947 | 6,943,579 23 540,850 2 2,546, 871 
1900 oe ee cc ORE eee. 1,059 | 7,867,287 29 | 1,181,575 - - 


Norre.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1909-1922. 
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97.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, years ended December 31, 1922 and 1923. [From Bradstreet’s] 
In Canapa (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


Number. : Assets. Liabilities. 
Failures due to 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Incompetence... lace. can. tas ccesress 768 716 | 3,251,707 | 6,462,917 | 7,466,371 13,571,811 
(IMEXWELIENCSie eee nemicnne ee eae 113 139 449 321 470,890 1,075,100 1,122,922 
Backomeapitallerartasice 2. «1 ab seit 1,229 1,149 | 11,306,790 7,629,977 | 26,196,599 19,947,704 
SEU WISE CLOOLES: vaete anes eh ns Bhi ae oe 32 41 308,853 250,641 937,584 708,012 
Hatluresiot others: is. q. 6 sae csacoe ee 24 18 204,119 412,108 553,567 2,011,942 
PExtravagranCos chen. ce iene = 32 sac 8 5 186, 120 4,767 321,545 9,967 
IN areal (2 eit, ee ae oar ce eae 56 61 193,926 153,159 436,886 504,147 
C@oOmpentiokeetn ake cpe ms LA ates 22 13 194,700 57,341 664,753 121,059 
PPCeTe COMGIOIONSs:. a. pins « aiemeniorn as 800 |. 635 7,802,399 7,300,319 | 138,704,274 12,455,514 
Speculation Mecwec- ey otk er koe tie 26 20 350,183 186,774 1,034,008 595 , 887 
J Dy gh SG Caheeate ah SS ea Ae eee een 169 164 1,118,976 870,597 3,989 , 286 3,519,762 
if SECC boneus che anata mpc Lees tr -1 2,961 | 25,362,094 | 23,799,499 | 56,379,887 |. 54,568, 727 
In UNITED States. 

Incompetence...........-. ; e: 7,666 6,448 | 72,631,096 | 63,901,578 |140, 241,850 126,313,880 
Inexperience............ Bos eal d 062 902 6,808,250 | 11,054,870 | 12,244,659 17,039,991 
luaelkobicapitall: wars wy fete ae toe 6,912 6,552 | 80,843,584 |111,739,495 |158,575,479 200,640,351 
Winiwise Credits.j-. ae hee tiicten eee 292 223 5,791,965 | 18,186,184 9,570,876 22 880,544 
Pailires oro thersecy aust oe. - creat 278 297 7,856,990 | 17,076,924 | 16,139,150 28,912,045 
PEXtRA VACANCES... thks he rein. Se atec eee 148 259 1,589,500 6,035,465 3,526,794 9,590,491 
Tose a0) ee, eee A eee A : 236 231 4,376,378 1,182,671 6,562,221 2,944,249 
Competition..... aga eae aieir sats by: 250, 262 5,354,535 2,367,746 8,092,894 4,229,271 
Spee fic conditions... 0255 cc. os 4,686 3,116 |157,311,140 |111,290,269 |241,071,706 168,216,699 
SDECHLAGION ON NieeRaEe A ome Cen nite 55 63 6,362,127 9,259,283 | 11,636,992 12,997,036 
ESTE Cr pets toe ce Peale rye coos. Staley pe ee 830 796 | 16,687,688 | 17,059,933 | 42,185,759 37,460,237 
EOLA oe te stteba ater tase tee 22,415 | 19,159 [365,618,254 |369, 154, 418 649,848,380 | 631,224, 794 


Percentaces or Numser or Fattures AND LiasiLiries, CLassirinpD BY CAUSE. 


————— 


Canada per cent. United States per cent. 
Failures due to Number. Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
Ineompetences <2 sre. eiotatetere.» stearate 23-6 24-2 13-2 24-9 34-2 33-7 21- 20-0 
ETIOXDETIONCO! rs oa rsteweialeltee ines aaeietol de 3-5 4-7 1-9 2-1 4-7 4:7 1-9 2-7 
ACO Gapitaline <2 elects ecient 37-8 38-8 46-5 36:5 30:8 34-2 24-4 31-8 
Mri wise Credluss jae. csicies ese cake Ws 1-0 1-4 1:6 1:3 1-3 1-2 1:5 3-6 
(Pailures: OhOthers:o.. cnr se aee ai toe! 0-8 0-6 1:0 3-7 1-2 1:5 2-5 4-6 
PEXtrAWASaneer. Vesta tee ee aieiiettionen: 0:3 0:2 0:6 0-02 0-7 1:3 0-6 1:5 
Neglect 22507 re SR ch irae mM 1-7 2-4 0:8 0-9 1-1 1-2 1:0 0-5 
Competiowonee + .cor en mee eo: 6-7 0-4 1-2 0-2 1-1 1:4 1-2 0-7 
Specific conditions...............+: 24-6 21-4 24-3 22-9 20:9 16°3° 37-0 26-6 
SPSCULATIONG «ai eier ieee sel teen chile 0-8 0-7 1-8 1-1 0-3 0:3 1:8 2-1 
1 ites 26 een tree eemeceter oa aie veer ae 5-2 5-5 7-1 6-4 3:7 4-2 6:5 5-9 


Analysis of Commercial Failures.—In Tables 98 and 99 Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s records of commercial failures are analyzed by Kemmerer’s method. First, 
the total of concerns failing is stated as a percentage of those in business, and this 
percentage is then stated as an index number with 1900 as the base year. Then the 
assets and liabilities are stated, with the average liabilities per failure, since failures 
are more disastrous in proportion as the liabilities are larger. Next, the average 
liabilities per failure are stated as an index number, with 1900 as the base year. 
The percentage of liabilities to assets is also given, and, finally, the index number 
indicating the proportion of failures to the number of concerns in business and 
the index number indicating the size of the liabilities are averaged, and the result 
is given as the barometer of business depression. This number reversed, 7.e., sub- 
tracted from 200, is given as a barometer of business confidence. The records of 
Bradstreet and Dun are not on the same basis, but the general tendency of the 
two records is the same. 
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Assignments under the Bankruptcy Act.—Under the Bankruptcy Act of 
1919 (9-10 George, V, c. 86), which went into force on July 1, 1920, certain docu- 
ments relative to all failures coming under the Act are forwarded to the Dominion 
Statistician. Statistics based upon these documents have been duly compiled in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are published in Table 100. In the 
consideration of these statistics it should be remembered that changes in the Act, 
effective from October 1, 1923, have had slight effects on the comparability of the 
figures. It may, however, be pointed out that since the early months of 1923 there 
has been a decided decrease in the number of failures. 


100.— Assignments under the Bankruptcy Act, by Months, 1920-1924. 


Months. 1920.1 | 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924.2 


ene h acres er ukeers heameaiom aioe caren meen nade San ome acca ake - 228 374 387 291 
TRG IOE AT Ys cotter lteoctonrsce Meche a eR teeta areola eer it tater ean a - 170 340 355 260 
Make hiya eee riers Beg has Fete Ac hea aoe riyteae - 171 340 368 | - 228 
UG 65 cb Pri des eA och Perea cee hey pei cot inl ¢ de A i - 132 245 324 180 
VES VS Be cc oret a SOR cect ene ES RP tan ree ye eee - 155 309 291 179 
cite eae a es eC eA eae AE ACOA SEEN nrc Ccicechs RO tseR US reve) IDE = 156 288 271 147 
UU Ae ena ces rer Rc ts ona ara a Doe a <a We NAT GRR M5 49 169 300 149 155 
AUIZUS Ts. dts te me ee ee ee ORR teen Wey 73 186 272 242 | 129 
SUS Kes 1002) aces ey eh Bree Bini Elam ee Ee awh A aeES GNARL 68 214 BO 320 153 
OC LODET 5 ru. teed ce canes yeineel aot ere ae Acree Meant tees 97 228 364 200 184 
IN OVER b etetcge 28 Saar: at Ach aOR Ee ee yen = eter 117 267 410 259 219 
December! tke heehee ego ee a eae 169 288 351 242 199 

Ota ie reg hehe at ee caine ae eee eee 573}| 2,364 | 3,925 | 3,408 | 2,319 

1 Six mouths. 2Subject to revision. 


By provinces, the failures in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 have been in order as 
follows, the figures for 1924 being provisional: Prince Edward Island, 11, 15, 16, 3; 
Nova Scotia, 108, 121, 155, 69; New Brunswick, 56, 131, 67, 67; Quebec, 928, 1,589, 
1,181, 907; Ontario, 650, 1,058, 970, 35; Manitoba, 147, 284, 258, 100; Saskatchewan, 
177, 272, 280, 131; Alberta, 189, 299, 328, 1£0; British Columbia, 98, 156,158, 57. 


X.—EDUCATION. 
I.—GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of provin- 
cial concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated from 
Ontario by French-speaking Quebec, and in each of these an educational system 
specially adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When Confedera- 
tion was under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights was the pre- 
dominant consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North America Act, 
which embodies the Canadian constitution in so far as that constitution is a written 
one, provides that in and for each province the Legislature may exclusively make 
laws in respect of education, except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially 
affect any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the union.” 

Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces, except Quebec, a 
Department of Education, administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, however, 
the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, appointed by the Government, is ex 
officio President of the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there 
are also two Deputy Heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the Depart- 
ment. 

Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to the details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is rela- 
tively permanent; further, the control of the Government over education through- 
out the province is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views upon 
the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the payment of 
Government grants, which constitute an important part of the revenues applied to 
educational purposes. (In 1923, out of a total expenditure on public general educa- 
tion in Canada amounting to $121,494,736, $15,186,006 came from the Provincial 
Governments. ) 

The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who, in all provinces except Ontario, are appointed and paid by the Government; 
in Ontario high and separate school inspectors are appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment, while public school inspectors, except in the unorganized districts, are ap- 
pointed by the county or city municipality from among the persons recognized by 
the Department of Education as qualified for such appointment, and after appoint- 
ment receive a part of their salary from the municipality anda part from the province. 

Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of educa- 
tion in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the 
control of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an 
English Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar to 
that in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from which 
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students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s College, the two 
Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 

In 'the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking, as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of 
the Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secre- 
tary. General elementary training is given by means of a curriculum, extending 
over eight “‘ years ’’, some of which require more than a year to complete, the work 
of the eighth “year” corresponding in a general way to the work of Grade X, as that 
work is generally understood. 

Recent Developments in Education.—In recent years there has been a 
tendency to lengthen the period of compulsory attendance and to enforce the law. 
This tendency has been most marked in Ontario, where in 1919 an Act was passed 
providing: (1) that children 8 to 14 must attend full time and that children from 5 to 
8, once enrolled, must attend full time to the end of the school term for which they 
are enrolled; (2) that adolescents from 14 to 16 who have not attained university 
matriculation standing must attend full time; those exempted owing to circum- 
stances requiring them to go to work must attend part time during the ordinary 
working day for 400 hours a year in municipalities providing part-time courses, 
which all municipalities of 5,000 population and upwards must do from September, 
1922, smaller municipalities having an option in the matter. Further, those who 
have not attended full time up to 16 are required, after September, 1923, to attend 
320 hours a year of part-time courses up to age 18. In other words, an Ontario 
adolescent has the alternative of full time attendance to 16 or full time attendance 
to 14 plus part-time attendance to 18. The operation of this Act has greatly 
increased the attendance in Ontario secondary schools. 


Further, as a result of the keeping of children in school to a more advanced age, _ 


increasing attention has naturally been devoted to technical education of various 
kinds, especially as required by those students who are notsadapted to higher intel- 
lectual work. The number taking technical training of some kind or other is rapidly 
increasing. 

Details are given in sub-section II of this section, dealing with ‘Vocational 
and Technical Education’’. 

Statistics of General Education.—The statistical tables on education in 
Canada commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that in the 
academic year ended in 1923 there were 2,172,200 pupils in attendance at educational 
institutions in Canada, or 25-1 p.c. of the 1921 population. Of the above, 1,927,807, 
or 21-2 p.c. of the total population, were enrolled in ordinary day schools under 
public control, the average daily attendance numbering 1,452,925. Those attending 
vocational schools—agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical schools— 
numbered 80,773. There were 17,648 students in private business colleges, and 


69,020 in other private schools under college grade. University students in regular - 


courses numbered 25,298 and college students in regular courses, 6,943. Students 
in classical colleges numbered 9,942. . : 

There were, in 1923, 60,906 teachers in schools under public control, 11,980 
males and 49,826 females. The total expenditure on schools under public control 
was $121,494,736, of which governments contributed $15,186,006, and local taxation 
most of the balance. 

The progress of public elementary and secondary education in Canada since 
the commencement of the present century, the growth of enrolment and the ratio 
of average attendance to enrolment, together with the increase of expenditure by 
governments and ratepayers is shown graphically by the accompanying chart. 
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Nore.—The above ratio chart purposes to illustrate the convergence of enrolment and average attendance 
from year to year. The convergence should mean gradual elimination of waste. It also shows the divergence 
between expenditure by governments and ratepayers; this divergence probably represents increase of public 
interest in education. 
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1._Statistical Summary of Education in Canada, 


Noumper or Pups ATTENDING 


P.E.I N.S. N.B 
No. Type of Institution. 1923. 1923. 1923. 
1 |Ordinary day schools under public control..................... 17,742 114, 458 78, 753 
Agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical 
schools, including all evening schools, but not short courses 
yan universities and Colleges Bees Molen aes 177 3, 807 1227 
3 | PChoolsiton teacher-trainin@e en aepee artis ere erie ota arte ser 347 872 459 
Fb Gavehbenattsye) avalos pee, ac Met dt Bee I wae ALA i ame | UN ee. Re 37 293 270 
S Pchoolsiordinevolindtandceat's, ae hemor aan uae sere meetae 9 2 70 
Ga Busimessicolleges (private) pa meere ere en enae ett een - 456 593 
7 |Private elementary and secondary schools..................... 660 1,156 418 
8 |Preparatory courses at universities and colleges................ 40 332 286 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at universities and 
colleges BO. bee ak arn Merten ta Rp ites Sine tS emer A Vis Cask Cachet 50 671 = 
10: Glassicalicolleress:cyee hace eee RU Acca een eee - - = 
11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses) = 310 
IDAliGmiversthiess (regular iCOUnsSes) we sere teaie eet ilaie aia cies 181 1,455 736 
Grand Tota! (exclusive of duplicates)............ . 2... 19, 243 123, 482 82,812 
Population ofL928 ee ee ea ese tas 88, 615 523,837 387,876 


DISTRIBUTION AND ATTHNDANCE or PuPILS IN ORDINARY 


IS siUNtamp er Ono verenLolleda...ai ay. eatier ence tetas aciraiss aiareeeek ate 
(4h Number of gir sienrolledes. nek tele e tas eee eer eee 
154 Rotalain: thetirst sixerades. neat nc in ae eee me eae 
16 |Total in intermediate and secondary grades................... 
Afetdotalan' second ary-eTrad Crain aa mnths et Geetha vane, cern 
18) Boys in SeCOHGary BAC Gms -era.sc the, tee eee ies chara eee eee te 
19 |Girls in secondary, grade. Sl RC ee ERG Se rat: 
20 |Number of purils in graded Echooles Seey de ert ea eee 
21 |Number of pupils in ungraded BCHOOIS AER tee eee 
22 |Average daily attendance RAR AP ene Bee cA eS Nee One ee 
23 Average number of days each pupil attended during year...... 
24 Average number of days schools were open during year........ 
25 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance at sse 


9,010 
8, 732 
13, 449 
4,620 
1,737 
679 
1,058 
6, 610 
11,132 
11,768 
143-4 
192 
66-3 


57,094 
57,364 
88, 459 
25,919 
12,088 

4,715 


37,230 
38, 284 
37, 749 
9,210 
3, 269 
1,315 
1,954 
39,047 © 
36, 467 
53,611 
149-2 
190 
68-1 


TEACHERS, ACCOMMODATION AND EXPENDITURE 


26 |Teachers in schools under public control...............+.2+-05- 
OF MiplG COA CHELB ats. eae nas cerca ates seen ene eet cer Cente 


29 HiNunberiotsehoolidistricts mas crdesteise anes emer tie ee erttrsiole 
80: Number, Of School housesiea.c tas) a avec in clei soueleroenieletess aruleast ete avoks, wes 
St i Number of classtrooms in operation: «+... sleman wenies vacate 
32 |Number of ungraded one-roomed schools............++..000+05 
33 |Average number of pupils to a class-room.................-+-- 


34. | Totallexpenditurecom CAUCA TION selec cies iae ales erete mielein «fale ved $ 
35 |Total expenditure on education by governments............ $ 
36 |Total expenditure on education by ratepayers, etc.......... $ 
37 |Expenditure on teachers’ salaries.............202020++es+20s $ 
38 |Average annual cost per pupil enrolled.................+006. $ 
39 |Average annual cost per pupil in daily attendance........... $ 


613 

131 

482 

471 

471 

611 

412 

29 
499,556 
296, 836 
202,714 


3, 237 

277 

2,960 
1,765 
1,914 
3,036 
1,445 

38 
3,487,943 
649, 363 
2,838, 580 
1,748, 106 
30-42 


41-79 | 


2,298 

194 
2,104 
1,332 


2,108 
1,198 

37 
2,674,377 
386, 883 
2,287,494 


33°96 
50:03 


1 The blind and deaf of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are accommodated at the institu- 


are accommodated at the Institution for the Blind in Brantford, Ont., 


and Alberta are accommodated at the School for the Deaf in Winnipeg, Man. 
2 Figures of 1921-22 in Quebec: calendar year 1922 for public and separate schools, and school year 
3 Included with items 7 and 10. There were, however, a number in preparatory courses, in addition to 


4 Including 469 in Yukon and N.W.T 


by arrangement between the 


’ Not including “Business Colleges”’ ‘and ‘Indian Schools” in Quebec, which are included under other 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION |. 855 
eee SoS 
by Provinces, 1923, or latest year reported. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Quebec? Ontario? Manitoba Sask. Alberta Bic, 
1921-22. 1922-23. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. Total. No. 
482,346 654, 893 142,369 194,313 148,045 94,888 1,927,807 1 
12,032 48,010 3,485 2,361 4,138 5,536 80,773 2 
1,389 3,098 637 lesy al 1,03 672 9,578 3 
1,599 3, 850 2,002 1,499 1,074 2,630 13,723" 4 
622 465 114 68 54 70 1,635 5 
3, 043 8,149 1, 840 676 2,082 809 17,6485 6 
* $3,667 6,475 505 2,656 2,242 1, 241 69,020 ia 
3 8,329 419 13 651 64 5, 134 8 
1,943 3,690 1,745 549 328 365 9,341 9 
9,942. - - = - - 9,942 10 
2,026 3,472 835 72 107 121 6,943 11 
6,659 11, 269 1,936 855 1,013 1,194 25,298 12 
570, 626 746,691 155,887 204, 633 1609, 767 107,590 2,172, 2005 
2,361,199 | 2,938, 662 610,118 157,510 588,454 | 524,582 8, 788, 483 
Day ScHooLs UNDER PuBLic ConTROL. 
260, 449. 334, 621 = 98,651 74,558 48,083 919,696 13 
270, 256 327, 259 = 95, 632 73,487 46, 805 917, 819 14 
= 456,194 113,969 157,976 114, 446 66, 097 = 15 
~ 170, 444 28,400 35,906 33,599 28,891 16 
= 601,581 12, 803 13,547 12,262 9,220 - 17 
= 24,708 5, 367 5,519 5, 286 4,046 - 18 
~ 28,700 7, 242 8,028 6,976 5,174 - 19 
= 2 98,671 94,51 80,315 78,371 - 20 
= = 43,698 96, 867 67,730 16,517 - 21 
421, 604 470,073 98,787 130,499 105, 364 71; (02 1,452,925 22 
= - 154-6 147-1 150-9 = - 23 
= = 192 193 185 - - 24 
79-4 71-8 69-4 67-2 71-2 81-9 74-0 25 
IN ScHOOLS UNDER PuBiic CONTROL. 
17, 727 16,615 3,936 7,693 5, 669 3, 118 60,906 26 
2,760 2,477 1,046 2,091 1,375 729 11,080 27 
14, 967 14,138 2, 890 5,602 4,294 2,389 49, 826 28 
7,449 - 2,106 = 3,318 744 - 29 
7,695 7,252 1,982 2 2,995 1,044 - 30 
13, 824 = 3, 826 5,900 4,729 2,961 53,000 31 
= 4,971 1,364 = 2,703 652 - 32 
38 = 37 33 31 32 - 33 
23,972,197 | 50,232, 864 10,210,076 12,886, 705 9,901,015 7,630,009 121,494,736 34 
2,604, 409 4,040,035 1,011,048 1,779, 228 1, 241,518 3,176, 686 15,186,006 35 
21,367,788 | 46,192,829 9,199,028 11,107,477 8,659, 497 4,453, 323 106,308, 730 36 
— | 20,915,594 5,081, 809 pai bye 5,428, 826 = = 37 
42-02 63-25 71-71 70-03 60-14 80-40 61-40 38 
53-05 88-04 103-36 108-20 84-70 98-13 83-00 39 


tions in Halifax, N.S., by arrangement with that province: the blind of the three Prairie Provinces 


different Prairie Provinces and Ontario: by a similar arrangement with Manitoba, the deaf of Saskatchewan 


1922-23 for secondary schools, in Ontario. All other figures for Ontario are for 1922-23. 


those included in items 7 and 10, in private schools not reporting. 


items. 
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2%.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916 and 
1921-1923 or latest year reported.! 


Prince Epwarp Istanp (All publicly controlled schools, except Prince of Wales College, for year ended 


June 30). 
Average 
Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. Attendance 
of Pupils. 
Years. 
Male. |Female.! Total. | Boys. Girls. Total. No. Per 
cent. 
190 Lees -avereitetecceens 299 290 589 11,319 9,460 20,779 12,330 59-34 
MOOG Sao stele see 246 327 578 10,196 8,790 18,986 11,903 62-69 
DOTS cen siavd Aor derunceiten 178 413 591 9,152 8,245 17,397 10,511 60-40 
1916 ee stathice Seiicress cee 138 457 595 9,565 8,797 18,362 11,347 61-79 
M9212 ce tga eenkineace ces 103 488 591 8,913 8,597 17,510 11,446 65-30 
TP EO Recents cos ree 122 489 611 9,273 9,050 18,323 12,338 67-40 
1928 J. deacmuireciecice noes 131 482 6138 9,010 8,732 17,742 11,763 66-30 


Nova Scoria (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for the year ended J uly 31). 


540 | 1,952 | 2,492 49,768 48,642 98,410 53,643 54-5 
3866 | 2,212 | 2,578 50,198 50,184 | 100,332 59,165 58-9 
331 | 2,468 | 2,799 50,985 51,925 | 102,910 61,250 59-5 
246 | 2,773 | 3,019 53,944 55,245 | 109,189 69,227 63-4 
203 | 2,886 | 3,089 54,355 55,128 | 109,483 73,291 66-9 
263 | 2,945 | 3,208 57,028 57,201 | 114,229 79,410 69-5 
277 | 2,960 | 3,237 57,094 57,364 | 114,458 83,472 72:8 


New Brunswick (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for second term ended June 30). 


DOOD eisearetetetsrelelslateielsicisile es 353 | 1,488 | 1,841 30,870 29,550 60,420 37,717 58-34 
UM Gaoocasogoaspsasoudn 302 | 1,577} 1,879 30,913 29,768 60,681 37,540 61-86 
If Bh ootoouseoopacosDabE 221] 1,754] 1,975 31,871 31,202 63,073 39,215 62-17 
PALO Gleeh isterecia inate ote oe 196 | 1,965 | 23161 33,089 33,459 66,548 43,914 65-98 
LAG oes onadeu boon eostade 155 | 1,987 | 2,142 33,615 34,477 68 ,092 46,777 74-00 
ea reaieratepralerss calsvewstetete ete 180 | 2,066 | 2,246 35,431 35,915 71,346 51,590 72-30 
1028 §. siasists cise sioner oie 194 | 2,104} 2,298 35,374 36,175 71,549 53,611 72-30 


Qurssc (Elementary and Model Schools and Academies for year ended June 30). 


8,924 | 10,192 | 153,801 | 161,080 | 314,881 | 232,255 73°76 
9,779 | 11,201 | 166,967 | 174,841 | 341,808 | 263,111 76-97 
11,104 | 12,890 | 189,116 | 200,007 | 389,123 | 301,678 77-52 
12,813 | 15,076 | 225,425 | 239,032 | 464,447 | 373,364 80:39 
14,570 | 17,201 | 248,544 | 264,107 | 512,651 | 397,172 77:47 
14,967 | 17,727 | 260,449 | 270,256 | 530,705 | 421,604 78-88 


Onrtanio (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for calendar years up to 1916, since which 
date the secondary school year has ended on June 30). 


TOOT eseercietoeeteiseryattircts 2,666 | 7,134 | 9,800 | 247,351 | 233,778 | 492,534 | 275,234 55-81 
ME Recosccoaranannsacios 2,376 | 8,368 | 10,744 | 243,572 | 234,812 | 492,544 | 285,330 57-81 
HD Ronucmune aooMoesnb ior 2,145 | 9,871 | 12,016 | 253,220 | 244,708 | 518,605 | 305,648 58-94 
1910 cick mateietlenn Cees 2,007 | 11,730 | 18,737 | 278,676 | 269,214 | 560,340 | 355,364 65-44 
UP Scena nos6ubooatoue 2,326 | 13,666 | 15,992 | 318,350 | 313,773 | 632,123 | 446,396 70-62 
O22 xsrtotecistel cet totary aa 2,477 | 14,188 | 16,615 | 330,9332) 328,9602| 654,8932] 470,073 71-80 


The discrepancy between the total of pupils enrolled in Ontario from 1901 to 1916 and the number by 
sex for the same years is due to the inclusion of kindergarten pupils in the total. The number by sex of these 
kindergarten pupils is not available. 


1 Statistics for other years are given on pages 140-143 of the 1921 Year Book. 2Jn addition to the 
oe boys and 3,299 girls, or a total of 6,987, were in attendance at full time day vocational schools in 
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2.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916 and 
1921-1923 or latest year reported'—concluded. 


Maniropa (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for year ended J une 30). 


Average 
Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. Attendance 
of Pupils. 
Years. : 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Boys. Girls. Total. No. Per 
cent. 
LOO cette teriscla eis eek 618 1,051 1,669 - - 51,888 27,550 52-9 
OU G tes obiac es wld sisi. 596 1,769 2,365 - - 64,123 34,947 54-5 
TOU ee tutes pil ees oe 651 PAA, 2,868 = - 80, 848 45,303 56:3 
LOI Oceans tet fora. drave, oe exohe's 491 2,500 2,991 - - 103,796 66,561 64-1 
IK yah Se Se ae Se ae 796 2,912 38,708 - - 129,015 86,137 66-76 
Ne cake are stands avers ais Sid ache 924 2,969 3,893 - - 136,876 95,438 69-72 
ODS hed rece clrays « rates creleress 1,046 2,890 8,936 - - 142,369 98,787 69°39 


SASKATCHEWAN (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for year ended December 31). 


DBO Gerette attic caned mten 563 733 1,296 16,376 14,899 31,275 15,770 50°31 
IGN |e Oe IRE AS Genin ros 1,316 | 2,175 | 3,547 37,692 34,568 72,260 38,278 53-00 
GI Ge ee cat ettederaversicheto seis eer 1,490 | 4,187 | 5,787 66,497 62,942 | 129,439 71,522 55-30 
LAVAS Sco noGo Um OEmDGooe nt 1,830 | 5,330 | 7,160 93,943 90,928 | 184,871 117,390 63-50 
OP ees SOC ID ODOTBAO 1,971 | 5,254 | 7,225 93,644 90,291 183,935?| 119,041 64-72 


WEG ene AntGncs poop eee | 2,091 | 5,602 | 7,693 98,651 95,632 | 194,283 | 130,499 67-20 


ALBERTA (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for year ended December 31). 


LOOG terse ys a rsyarercteve rates «tats 280 644 924 14,701 14,083 28,784 14,782 51-00 
LORI reteie Serato sisyrien ists 867 | 1,784 | 2,651 31,753 29,907 61,660 32,556 52-08 
HOGS LS sak osob danasogear 1,355 | 3,252 | 4,607 50,375 48,826 99,201 60,271 60-75 
OIE scganddedjadsoeeee = — | 5,320 62,957 61,371 | 124,328 89,401 73°5 
IRVAIE 8 5b ba obudae Sond abe 1,428 | 4,359 | 5,787 72,093 70,809 | 142,902 | 100,515 70-3 
IGE es oavenoooesansadcoud 1,375 | 4,294 | 5,669 74,558 73,487 | 148,045 | 105,364 71-2 


British CotumsBia (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for year ended June 30). 


185 343: 543 12,069 11,546 23,615 15,335 64-94 
176 477 690 14,524 13,998 28,522 19,809 68-39 
323 856 | 1,179 23,162 21,783 44,945 32,517 71-27 
523 | 1,541 |} 2,064 32,874 31,696 64,570 50,880 78-78 
595 | 2,139 | 2,734 43,442 42,508 85,950 68 ,497 79-69 
700 | 2,294 | 2,994 46,833 45,086 91,919 75,528 82-16 
729 | 2,389 | 3,118 48,083 46,805 94,888 77,752 81-94 


Nors.—The totals for teachers in British Columbia in 1901 and 1906 are greater than the sum of the male 
and the female teachers because no information as to the sex of high school teachers is available. This 
discrepancy also appears in the Summary for Canada. 


SUMMARY FOR CANADA. 


TOOT ei crate wsie's olsiennielsi stele &,929 | 21,182 | 27,126 | 505,178 | 494,056 |1,062,527 | 654,064 61-56 
MQOG is civ cin 'cipiele wieisivyenwieic!s 6,327 | 25,886 | 32,263 | 547,447 | 641,826 |1,167,055 | 742,857 63-61 
tI Seno oucopcocnn send 7,818 | 33,642 | 40,502 | 626,951 | 622,845 |1,350,821 | 866,956 64-18 
OG noite pOOGRDOSIOCOr 8,709 | 41,218 | 50,307 | 745,445 | 749,211 |1,615,892 |1,102,450 68-23 
MOD Ue rearsiclale viele neice wleterese 8,639 | 52,617 | 57,937 | 864,119 | 870,889 |1,864,023 |1,336,507 71-70 
MD Dee cele vera'e arare s\trr oscars o> 11,080 | 49,826 | 60,906 | 914,152 | 912,411 |1,968,982 |1,452,925 73-05 


Nore.—For 1901, the summary for Canada includes the seven provinces of Prince Edward Island» 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. The provinces o 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were formed in 1905, and from 1906 onward all the nine provinces are included . 
In Saskatchewan, the sex of the teachers in secondary schools is not given; in Manitoba, the sex of the pupils 
is not given for any of the years, while the sex of the kindergarten pupils in Ontario was not given until 1917. 
Consequently, certain partial totals are printed in italics. A general summary of elementary and secondary 
schools under public control for 1923, or latest year reported for all, is given in Table 1 of this section. 


1 Statistics for other years are given on pages 140-143 of the 1921 Year Book, 2? There were in addition 
5,015 not classified by sex. *%Half year only. 4 Year ended June 30. 
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3.—Teachers in Training in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916-1923, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1906, 1911, 1916-1922. 


Nova Scorta. 


Number of Teachers in Training in the Provincial Normal College. 


Years Enrol- Years. Enrol- Years. Enrol- Years Enrol- 
ment. ment ment ment 
1901. 2409) W916. cae seats nn S88 4) 1919 Mee ene 255 || 1922......26. 852 
L906ic aes 2 sceis LEAH Wel ON pees erarcretecs 263 N° 19208 epee 228 NWO 23 cere eae 353 
LORDS aie erate 205m) eel Ol Siemens 260 Sel O oe peers 241 
| 
New Brunswick. 
Number of Instructors and Teachers in Training in the Normal School. 
Teachers in Training Teachers in Training 
Years! Tnstruct- in Normal School. Vieares Instruct- in Normal School. 
a Male. |Female.; Total. nee Male. |Female. Total. 
TOTO) btartoie ciety ea 11 41 155 TOG MIP LONG Fe senna 19 13 250 275 
OOGR. crsure eames 16 44 263 SOTO O aeeeae eet: = 25 242 267 
1S It Ue enmey eenecee 16 46 324 DROME LOR Loe eee ars = 15 201 216 
LOT a, hectare tare ce 19 45 3827 372 || 1922 = 46 313 359 
LOM 7S ire ds iencke 18 41 381 BYP} |W PEieeas co ae 11 = = 451 
TOUS NS anes ty es 20 29 258 287 
QUEBEC. 
Number of Teachers and Pupils in Normal Schools. 
Instructors. Teachers in Training. |Average Per 
Years. Schools. attend- 
Male. |Female.} Total. | Male. )Female.; Total. | ance. Cees 
1 AS) 0p eae Cee aioe atten 6 5 31 27 58 97 256 353 345 97-73 
TOOG Mas crac eis: s: ores lee 5 385 27 62 143 280 423 420 99-29 
TOU tere ese te onieniaeter te 11 50 79 129 174 666 840 835 99-40 
LOU Gi ihe scavireteira eaten er 14 52 144 196 191 | 1,166 | 1,857 | 1,357 | 100-00 
LOU Pe Rrecrin meee ene 14 52 144 196 180 | 1,181 | 1,361 | 1,361_| 100-00 
LOLS eova.0,0 5 )pommaciancte at aeons 14 52 153 205 180 | 1,159 | 1,889 | 1,389 | 100-00 
gC AS] Reena ate oS er anc 14 57 148 205 159 1,064 1,223 1,135 92-80 
LO20 br srecciscas cigs ee aoe 14 50 157 207 182 | 1,320 | 1,502} 1,895 92-87 
1 OP SIRO Bord ao cretetcices she = = = = 166 1,210 1,376 = = 
122 Fo cma hee eee = = = c= 172 Le h7, 1,389 = = 
aetna oscars cs - 27 140 167 199 | 1,356 | 1,555 = - 


Norts.—In Prince Edward Island, teachers are trained in Prince of Wales College; the number of the 
students in this college in 1922-23 was 129 men and 218 women, or a total of 347. All the first year students, 
comprising considerably more than one-half the total enrolment, were required to take professional (teacher- 


training) work in addition to academic work. 
Schools in Vancouver and Victoria. 


In British Columbia, teachers are trained at the Normal 
In 1922-23 there were enrolied in these schools 672 students. 
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3.—Teachers in Training in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba,*1901, 1906, 1911, 1916-1923, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1906, 1911, 1916-1922 
—con. 


ONTARIO. 


Teachers trained in 1902, 1906, 1911, 1916 to 1923 inclusive. 


2 Provincial Normal 

a Model Schools. Normal Schools. Colleges, etc. Total. Grand 

Male| Fe |rotal Male| "&, |rotal.| Male.| ¥&, |Total.| Male.| PS. ae i 

ee ee ee = : - - = o = = Z L -| 1,922 
OOO: Rate sere. ce 389 |1,3861 |1,750 21 324 345 52 139 191 462 |1,824 2,286 
BOOS 10 5 Se kee ica scc: cnet 31 177 208 121 |1,145 |1,266 = - - 152 |1,322 1,474 
OMe Bret eee sie 7 eucleres 43 167 2102} 211 {1,398 |1,609 = = a 254 11,565 1,819 
191617252... shen, 14 131 145 137 |1,156 |1,293 = = = 151 |1,287 1,488 
OPIS Rs) BTN 162) 50135455. 11,514 = 2 -| 64 |1,612| 1,676 
KOSS Ae eam oth om aeercre = 86 86 44 11,056 |1,100 169 304 473 213 |1,446 1,659 
PONG 0 see ronchslels rte 4 7 81 203 |1,045 1,248 297 | 262 559 504 |1,384 1,888 
TRS PAO a gee eric 41 460 5144} 199 |1,282 |1,481 150 76 226 390 |1,818 2,221 
OFT OOF Sem tosis te amis 57 525 6164) 273 |1,542 1,815 218 140 353 543 |2,207 2,784 
HOP 2 JO ery dc ale nigte 64 605 6994] 348 |2,081 |2,429 = - 422 412 |2,686 3,550 


1 Previous to 1908, there were 55 County Model Schools in Ontario, in addition to three Normal Schools 
and the Normal College. The function of these Model Schools was the training of third class teachers, 
while that of the Normal Schools was generally the training of second class and kindergarten teachers, 
and that of the College, the training of first class and secondary teachers. In 1908, most of the County 
Model Schools were abolished and the duty of training teachers for all the Public and Separate Schools 
except those in the districts and poorer sections of the province was placed upon the Normal Schcols, which 
were increased in number from 8 to 7. 

The Department of Education ceased to report the attendance at the Normal] College after 1906. This 
college has since been known by various names. Up till 1920, its work was done by the Faculty of 
Education of the Universities of Toronto and Queen’s, and the figures for the Normal College given in the 
above table for 1918-19 and 1919-20 represent the enrolment in the Faculties of Education of these Uni- 
versities. In 1920 their functions were transferred to the Ontario College of Education. 

2 Autumn Model Schools. 

3 Including extra-mural students. 

4 Includes in 1920-21, 13, in 1921-22, 34, and in 1922-23, 30 students not classified by sex. 


MANITOBA. 


Number of Teachers and Students in Normal Schools. 


Instructors. Students at Instructors. Students at 
Years. Pro- 2nd 3rd Years. Pro- Ist 2nd érd 

vincial woe! 1 class class vincial ee class class class 
Normal.| Y°"™"-| sessions.| sessions. Normal.| **° ‘| sessions.| sessions.| Sessions. 
1901..... Hf 13 90 161 || 1918... 10 a - 288 225 
1906..... 6 14 148 328 || 1919... 10 5 - 250 303 
1911..... 6 11 126 502 |} 1920... 10 4 2 285 308 
A9LG.. 5... 14 12 331 406 || 1921... 10 4 - 321 321 
B917,..5,< 13 11 309 290 || 1922... 11 5 69 363 220 
1923... 13 5 101 364 172 
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3.—Teachers in Training in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916-1923, ne ne and Alberta, 1906, 1911, 1916-1922 
—conciuded. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Teachers trained 1906, 1911, 1916 to 1922 inclusive. 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Total. Grand 

vous ec aa ein ey ore ae 
Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. hen 

17 15 46 98 2 10 65 123 188 

- - 28 104 18 91 46 195 244 

40 76 48 242 149 356 237 674 911 

26 66 388 287 89 575 153 928 1,081 

15 91 35 882 14 83 64 556 620 

36 95 57 420 71 379 164 894 1,058 

15 37 31 164 91 385 137 586 723 


ALBERTA. 


Teachers trained at Edmonton, Calgary and Camrose Normal Schools 1906, 1911, 1916 to 1922 inclusive. 


First Class. Second Class. Total. Grand | Special} Ac- 
Years. |_—————______ Total. | Classes!] ademic 

Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female. Class. 
IN aces - = 25 - - bi, 27 75 102 - - 
ODT Goes 384 47 81 42 125 167 76 172 248 - - 
NG 56 5 58 88 146 66 203 269 124 291 415 23 - 
4th Weare 31 54 85 32 217 249 63 271 334 24 > 
1918..... 30 121 151 30 286 316 60 407 467 21 - 
LOO er 44 132 176 74 348 422 118 480 598 345 = 
1920 en. 389 176 215 75 405 479 114 580 694 - - 
LOZ tere 62 198 260 111 472 583 204 706 910 49 18 
1922..... 97 172 269 189 474 663 286 646 932 - 35 


1 These classes are designed principally for the purpose of giving teachers from the United Kingdom 
and United States a short period of training in the special requirements of the Alberta Department of 
Education. In 1918 a class was added for the purpose of enabling second class teachers to train for a higher 
professional certificate. The large enrolment in 1919 contained a number of students who desired special 
qualifications for teaching foreigners. 


4.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Roman Catholic Classical Colleges in Quebec, 
1901, 1906, 1911, 1916, 1921 and 1922. 


Number of Number of Average 
Years. —_--  ———_] attend - 
Col- | Profes-| Pupils Col- | Profes- | Students ance. 
leges. | sors. | enrolled. leges. | sors. | enrolled. 
190 Dicsttsctse ai 19 549 5,915 21 704 7,696 6,602 
19062: 19 621 6,318 20 797 9,033 8,159 
LOM eeeearees 19 642 7,140 21 830 9,321 8,592 


Norz.—The Roman Catholic Classical Colleges are not included in Table 2 with the other public 
institutions for the reason that they aré special institutions doing university, secondary and even elementary 
work. The following statistics of secondary schools in Ontario, ‘Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
have been included in Table 2, and are repeated here mainly to show the differentiation between the sexes 
in the higher grades. 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS © 861 


5.—Number of Teachers.and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools in 
Ontario, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1917, 1922 and 1923. 


Pupils Enrolled. Average Per 
Years. Schools. | Teachers. attend- cent. 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. 

LG Di Sat Sa ST eae Sea oO OC 131 579 10,869 11,654 22),628 13,224 58-71 
PON Gw- cocttets ase wiaeiets steree jess” 142 719 13,336 16,056 29,392 18,078 61-50 
OMe cerwe’ Ae eetatale a clerelccs3 5 148 898 14,679 17,548 82,227 20,177 62-60 
NQTG SEC aaukacte sisldle clere'e seis arele.s.s 161 1,038 12,339 16,494 28,833 22,781 79°06 
PO ra chee visve sisvele else assis ayers 170 1,420 18,328 21,077 39,405 34, 262 86-91 
ete at acta eis SPN cal siaianctove o's 175 1,420 21,139 23,492 44,631 37,821 88-07 


6.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Continuation Schools in Ontario, 1911, 
1917, 1922 and 1923. 


Pupils Enrolled. Average Per 
Years. Schools. | Teachers. attend- cent. 
Boys. Girk. Total. ance. 
TE ee oes RO OOOO CDG 129 218 2,394 3,359 5,753 3,487 60:61 
ALS Lites ceta sia iS iay oseneids raral She tess)eic 132 234 1,979 3,108 5,082 3,729 73°37 
He ee is cited sro eieie pietete.e) loro 160 823 | 3,080 4,425 7,505 6,309 84-06 
BOP DOM Nes Shove ters) pes maved aoe 181 Syn) 3,569 5,208 8,777 7,284 87-04 


Norn.—Previous to 1911 the statistics of these schools were included with those of Elementary Schools. 


7.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools in 
Saskatchewan, 1908, 1911, 1916, 1921-1923. 


Pupils. 
Years. Schools. | Teachers., ————— : aa : — 
4 Ist an r 4t 
Boys. Girls. 2nd years:| year. weak: Total. 
iW seapaneceenee 8 23 335 399 487 183 64 734 
OUD oy teycteve atclere eieiele 13 56 766 927 1,008 486 204 1,693 
POT Gee ec eek waists 21 138 1,566 2,283 2,398 1,090 361 3,849 
ODT se ore xc cire 24 200 2,944 8,959 4,615 1,617 671 6,903 
O22 eee oie verthe cranes 21 202 2,423 3,204 8,925 1,250 452 5,627 
OY Samet Scar 22 196 2,673 3,672 3,747 1307 612 6,345 


8.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in High Schools in British Columbia, 1901, 1906, 
1911, 1916, 1921-1923. 


Pupils Enrolled. Average Per 
Schools. | Teachers. attend- cent. 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. 
§ 15 215 369 584 373 63:87 
13 37 473 763 1,236 923 74-68 
23 71 940 1,048 1,988 1,533 W711 
40 162 2,260 2,510 4,770 3,816 80-00 
52 251 3,093 4,166 7,259 6,182 84-48 
58 301 3,788 4,846 8,634 7,481 86-64 
59 332 4,046 5,174 9,220 7,957 88-67 


9.—Receipts and Expenditure fer Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-19237. 


Prince Epwarp ISLAND. 


(RECEIPTS). 
Govern- Local Govern- Local y 
Years. ment Assess- Total. Years. ment Assess- Total. 
Grant. ment. Grant. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TODD SEe Dard oialeleies 68.3 128,288 36,647 TGA O30: PUG] Gere eters: <is\atete'ste)s1-1- 173 ,962 70,610 244,572 
BUG Ae es aces bis paces 91,946 34,763 TZOVCOQUMPLO Zier cs om cietereisse.s 244,347 152,431 396,778 
LU UR RS ee actos 126,438 54,738 TCA || EM onaos acne 271,103 157,766 428,869 
GD ote tarararavercinisisresis 296,836 202,714 499,550 


1 Nine months. 2 For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1923'—con. 


Nova Scorta. 


(RECEIPTS). 
Years. Govern- Municipal Local Total 
ment Grant.| Funds. |Assessment. pial 
$ $ $ $ 
LEO) Ie ae Roa rich eRe Ore USC Rec sesieics Ota oe remerem cherie ae 254,778 119,876 470,108 844,762 
906 cs ee ee Ie eee AR ee RO 270,925 147,089 655,705 1,073,720: 
TOT eased cg cee PE cl Pee ee es 378,726 146,823 804,125 1,329,674 
DOIG Sates den Saree RA CRD. oe ons eB cheat Ae oe cle 414,738 168,114 1,087,302 1,620,154 
LOD a ANS peered: eae oy peters 576,591 495 , 242 2,370,712 3,442,546 
TO 2D ape eis Scat lence dk, Ste Sel. ene te on ee ES. 2 ek 616,389 502,804 2,020,301 3,646 ,570 
Eee ae Ate Seen eae eR EN he ee ee See 649,363 525,114 2,313,466 3,487, 943 
New Brunswick (RECEIPTS). 
$ $ $ $ 
eas ver aie asa: satereMel ark s: SPROMe Rice deve fae Peo ante een Racy 163,225 90,492 346,623 600,340: 
AIT EMD Soe Pode cts RAL xt RE Bag WOR co ere 160,957 91,718 = = 
OCT TIONS es EPA NO TEER HER a ten ete AN BP 196,082 90,193 593 ,073 879 348 
ER A RS SOT As RS HERE AE aco we i NE, 206,486 96,141 844,256 1,146,883 
si Phasalonetoap Sern cs keen REE Ee Sith cate 352,693 146,003 1,779,926 2,278,622 
SOREN TE casey CEOs AEE: os AED ar KEE 381,075 195,948 2,080,028 2,657,046 
EES Las PrN Pe a ng ee eee Toe 386, 883 204,103 | 2,083,391 2,674,377 
QUEBEC (EXPENDITURE). 
Local | Local 
Govern- | Assess- Govern- | Assess- 
Years. ment ment Total. Years. ment ment Total. 
Grant. |and other Grant. {and other 
sources. sourees. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOO TRARY =. <3 A etek 453,950] 2,999,804] 3,453, 754|| 1916............... 1,882, 838/10,533 , 769/12 ,416, 607 
1906. 930, 100) 3,802,402) 4, 388-559 1991. ance ee 2,351,471/19, 771, 508)22, 122,979 
LONG EC eC eres 1,065,429) 5; 729), 104) (6, 794,533] 1922.00... 022.5. 2,604, 409/21, 367, 788/23 ,972,197 
ONTARIO (RECEIPTS). 
Elementary Schools. 
Years. Clergy Re- Total for Grand 
Govern- Loeal serve Fund Secondary Total. 
ment Assess- and other Total. Schools. 
Grant. ment. sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOO Laie cette meeen seme ree: 877,308 | 3,784,070 | 1,468,678 | 5,630,056 784,626 6,414, 682 
(906.2 eee ee eee 509,795 5,529,496 1,883,394 7,922,685 1,209,782 9,132,467 
AQT ecncn ey ree ere ree eae oe 892,377 7,826,083 3,778,183 | 12,496,643 2,180,026 14,676,669 
TOLG Sat een eke. eee ence 831,988 | 11,010,356 4,327,738 | 16,080,082 3,380,927 19,461,009 
LOD een mantel e 2,454,018 | 21,195,263 | 11,461,271 | 35,110,552 8,745,050 43,855,602 
1922 Penn ate eae ee 2,976,712 | 22,842,180 | 12,805,773 | 38,624,665 | 11,608,199 50,232,864 


For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1523!—con. 


ONTARIO (EXPENDITURE). 


Elementary Schools. Total 
for 
7 ate Maps Rent, fg Seen eat 
“ears. Boy and "2. |) Tepairs,= or ary an Total. 
Renee: building eRree Nes fuel, Elemen- | Technical 
Soe ~ | school- Bite * land other} tary schools. 
houses. s expenses. | schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RG Oieeeed ee Gait kl oehatgiaboks apckcter as 8,055,321 531,072 81,685) 1,052,232) 4,720,310 728 ,132| 5,448,442 
TOD Geepan tice Ss ths, ths toa ectalscte eis 3,880,548 854,452 108,547| 1,559,659] 6,403,206} 1,029,294) 7,432,500 
OT A Oe cee 5,610,213] 2,164,459 139,229] 1,990,383) 9,904,284] 2,200, 138)12, 104,422 
TASHA ASS - 38 cain, Sen ieee ae Rees ERE 7,929,490| 2,232,110 192,212] 2,998,093|13,351,905) 2,794,402)16,146,307 
Ao Ree Raters: tres croc 15,473,049] 5,605,341 418,370] 8,218,033)29, 714,793) 7,024, 771|36, 739,564 
TSA noe SR Oe ey See ee eae 16,690,982] 6,284,139 480,483] 8,465,280/31,920,884| 9,495,920)41,416, 804 
MANITOBA. 
ReEcEIreTs. 
Balance 
Years. Legis- Muni- Prom- from 
lative cipal Deben- issory | Sundries. pre- Total. 
grant. taxes tures. notes. vious 
years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
POO Maron sche ktae Sean ie 242 383) 1,223,336 315,271 802,574 141,452 115,677| 2,840,693 
1 ACH U ee et ao an ee 325,410] 1,847,380] 1,318,068) 1,275,239 76,172 399,539} 5,241,808 
GGG ate Re eee bah to ernvanaes 503,774| 3,296,667 344,673) 2,080,204 239,176 609,982) 7,074,476 
GOD MMM, Seah: oA aetna hana Gs 822,186] 6,922,864] 2,250,073] 2,773,212 280,644 457 ,312|13 506,292 
1G 2D DOR a erie he cra bee ark cote ate 1,058,292) 7,991,517) 1,832,134] 2,613,709 242,840 563, 183|14,301,675 
NO DSU AE faz cin arasers Saket cele 1,011,048} 8,173,986 814,519] 3,185,722 308,438 894 , 229]13 , 837,943 
IXPENDITURE. 
Years. Teachers’ Building, Rael moka Belay 
Salaries. ete. caretaking. | Sec.-Treas. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1 OS A gh hate ey? s Asie EPR ERRARS. To CHIME eR tac 1,009,224 460,260 79,963 126,216 23,420 
ROU epee a taes. Pee ete ce ik ties. ue eee 1,452,630 1,199,288 109,299 167,734 29,218 
LOWY 52 Ss) AEC oe Oo Le ane coat ere 2,195,226 823 , 266 165,697 358,315 41,530 
LCDS ie § hak eek, i Sere nate op 9 a aR Ae Te 4,335,529 2,081,176 393 , 160 741,058 91,412 
TA SPORE Sag soy so AR ape i I OE Lo Secrets ee a 5,016,903 1,947,527 512,016 746,642 140,414 
HITDIRY 3 iui ee dana I OS. earns Oh rere 5,081,809 1,276,288 433 ,882 659, 134 146 , 797 
Principal Interest | Promissory Other 
Years. of on notes. expenditure. Total. 
Debentures.) Debentures. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OD ern peer otarrs RVR Renee ane Be, We dees avelduckastress 81,795 80,392 667,791 200, 856 QT 20 OL 
1 TEN seh dete SSI aed te Bis an cera rae arene ae 131,975 144,735 1,590,565 199 446 5,024,890 
1 TOWN le VANES 0 ae Sey Sua ce ee ec em 0 2 194,257 409,193 2,132,286 338,459 6,658 , 229 
MEO ee he nie: Pier eRe Raa A ae eater oe Sas eter 420,323 496,565 3,049,437 1,470,545| 13,079,205 
MO Peg a eatin cube ote MORAG 25 tpi at 2 anaeets 485 ,365 610,418 2,666,484 1,439,055} 13,564,824 
Le a ee EC Oe PEO Corer oe 596,878 625,196 2,789,178 1,390,092} 12,999,254 


year, no figures were published for 1912. 


1 For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
Nore.—For a summary of the principal items of Receipts and Expenditure from 19 
Book of 1915, page 128. From 1907 the items 


are given in greater detail, as above. 


01 to 1906, see Year 
Owing to change of 
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§.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 


1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1923'—con. 


SASKATCHEWAN (RECEIPTS). 


Hlementary Schools. Secondary 
Schools. 
Years. — Grand 
Govern- Local | Proceeds | Govern- Total. 
ment Assess- of De- Other Total.? ment Total.2 
Grant. ment. | bentures.| sources. Grant. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
190. a st hoe 174,218] 602,624) 360,206} 328,313) 1,465,361 - - | 1,465,361 
OU Paince.ccace cei 555, 438} 1,519,528 659,270) 1,295,556} 4,029, 792 - — | 4,029, 792 
LONG irer.ds aevaconee 969, 709] 4,694,242 649,300] 2,999,443! 9,312, 694 77,158 593,144] 9,905, 838 
LO2E Vera roayeoen 1,346,459} 9,619,615] 1,475,882] 2,546, 736/14, 988, 692 145,151} 4,020,482]19, 009, 124 
i Pees eae On A 1,779, 228}10, 090, 401 631,219] 2,026, 888)14,527,736| 191,912) 601, 130/15, 128, 866 
SASKATCHEWAN (EXPENDITURE). 
Elementary Schools. 
Secondary 
Paid on Schools. Grand 
Years Offi- | Paid on Notes School | Care-| Total Total. 
Teachers’! cials’ | Deben- | (renewals| buildings |taking] Expendi- | Teach- 
Salaries. |Salaries} tures. and and and ture.? ers’ Total? 
interest).| repairs. | fuel. Salaries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1906..} 471,736] 29,076} 113,958} 303,739] 339, 933]47,251| 1,448,915 ~ — | 1,448,915 
1911,.| 1,298,925} 84,603] 369,951] 1,071,783} 619,601/172,993) 3,990,036 - - | 3,990,036 
1916..| 2,956, 666 - - — | 1,105,765 — | 9,211,390} 175,098) 580,628} 9,792,018 
1921..| 6,890,376 - 864, 304] 2,169,914! 1,702,327 — |15,074, 266] 382,824}  538,065}15, 612,331 
1922..| 6,812, 680 — | 1,379,574| 2,026,119} 424,531 — |14,211,999) 410,437) 694,825 14,906, 824 
ALBERTA (RECEIPTS). 
Govern- Local Proceeds | Borrowed Other 
Years. ment Assess- of Deben- y sources. Total. 
Grant. ment. tures. Note. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
142,836 416,344 297,158 292,786 140,797| 1,289,921 
432,877| 1,575,412) 1,481,173} 1,461,208 120,363) 5,071,033 
553,141) 3, 749,007 155,883] 1,105,538} 1,203,814) 6,767,383 
1, 146, 722 7,432,936 814, 008 2,321, 144 323,242) 12,038,052 
1,241,578) 7,475,582) 1,262,120) 2,232,254) 1,154,221) 13,414,351 
ALBERTA (EXPENDITURE). = 
Paid on 
Paid on Notes School Other Totalaas 
Years. Teachers’| Officials’ | Deben- | (renewals| buildings} Expen- EXxpen- 
Salaries. | Salaries. tures. and and diture. diture. 
interest).| repairs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOOG SA Aes, eleomecetn trace 386, 108 23,796 94,947} 298,984) 274,525) 180,747) 1,259,107 
LOTT At es ae ee OEE 1,144, 584 87,409} 408,442) 1,309,134] 1,223,142} 853,062) 5,025,773 
L916. en cone re nen 2,421,404] 230,931] 956,563] 1,266,884) 325,297] 920,535) 6,121,614 
LOD See bats See eee aoe 5,213,011} 298,003) 1,141,660] 2,218,782] 1,120,851] 2,142, 181/12, 134,488 
LLP Se RRA ue ANCA oR onoe 5,428,826] 283,873] 1,183,983] 2,457,356] 999,787] 2,004, 543/12, 358, 371 


1 For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
were included in those of the elementary schools until 1912. 
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The secondary school receipts and expenditure 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1923'—concluded. 


British CotumBia (EXPENDITURE). 


eee a—mrea«=«=-w—n’{€’—om>—'] 


Cities, Cities, 
Provincial | Municipal- ‘ Provincial | Municipal- 
Years. Govern- ities, Total. Years. Govern- ities, Total. 
ment. Rural and ment. Rural and 
Assisted Assisted 
Schools. Schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901. 350, 532 182, 160 5325692) L921 . isrctae 2,931,572 4,238,458 7,170,030 
T0062 2 aiars.t 444, 543 244,198 CS85 74s LG 22h sare sisiele« 3,141, 738 4,691,840 7, 833,578 
WIGS tena eee 1,001, 808 1,639, 714 DEOL 2 ano corre eretelete 3,176,686 4,453,323 7,630,009 
1916 1,591,322 1,625,028 3, 216,350 


For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 


10.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1922-23 or latest 
year reported. 


Province and Class of Male. |Female. Province and Class of Male. |Female. 
Certificate. Certificate. 
Prince Edward Island, 1923— $ $ Saskatchewan, 19232— $ $ 
ein Class) aaes ole amciels<ietrersle’s 808 643 Rural schools— 
Pa Second clasp acscsmesseccc ones: 555 502 roe HOG ITS peccseeyssaneons 1,291 1,168 
PAT GGLASR asec actaan ace isiore velee 465 416 Second class........s.s2+- 1,226 1,145 
Nova Scotia, 1922— “Din GhGlass' nes oe icsttetsystersis 1,138 1,070 
Cass AU oe Oe, cokidoaiocasic ce sct 1,471 830 Provislolal secs acts eerste 1,153 1,051 
Cla Spd Mrseai se wcisiatstele oetlelsiinn 987 672 
@laesi@ o eranec arrests cairn cnials 697 593 Cities, towns and villages— 
Glass Di estasancies mecaieeeen 643 493 irstiClasseeces se ademoese se 1, 868 1,351 
UXCAGCTIC ES. Maniicu cs selesine cite 1,641 | 1,255 Second class........ 1,522 1,223 
New Brunswick, 1922— Thirdiclassieeces sc: <4 1,221 1,096 
MITS HCASSk ase cnee eee eels ioss 1,450 996 Provasionallvevenien wel ceee e 1,450 1,234 
Second class... bcs ce sos ose seiele 809 735 
hirdiclassert das tomectelocses 532 562 || Alberta, 1923— 
Superior schools.............-- 1,333 IB SEO SS sevajemeleicisis siery canta; es 1,652 1,250 
Grammar schools............+- ~ - Second classescitestsceilesienine 1,213 1,126 
Quebec, 19221— HAvhirdiclassnaesec a sessasem 1,082 1,038 
Protestant schools.........+++: 2,459 | 1,043 Permity. .weesiene ce weer rete 997 1,042 
Roman Catholic schools....... L, 313 323 Specialist: sosnee cise cece 2,304 2,008 
Ontario, 1922— Ponding? vasstnet eine ces cioss fi 1,033 1,027 
Public and Separate schools— BS ' 
Bir sire ASSush i tye sncerceieis vets 2,290 | 1,226 || British Columbia, 1923— 
Second class....... Ea Uk 1,434 | 1,137 Academic........0-+++sse0e8 2,372 1,546 
Third class and district certi- DEM etree GaAc aco Pon ODeDOnaane 1,965 1,297 
CAL eRe nee ont iee 911 855 Second 1,381 1,188 
High Schools -and Collegiate GWakh ds lneenemnceicecne SaGouauOD 1,193 1, 182 
Institutes, 1923— Nemponarveeneneen ceca 1,192 1,267 
Principals...... 2,836 Specialeeeeneastie: acaue rene 2,052 1,693 
Assistants.......... 2,527 | 1,961 AW OTA TO Sener e eines cis ele’ 1,945 1, 255 
Continuation Schools, 1923— 
Principals 1,754 
Assistants 1,433 | 1,408 


only are included. 2 In Saskatchewan only elementary school 


1 In the figures for Quebec lay teachers ! , ! 
teachers with certificates from other provinces. 


teachers are included. 3 Pending means 


II.—VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


As late as the seventies and eighties of the last century, little vocational edu- 
cation was given in the schools; private business colleges were established in the 
cities about this time. 
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Among the first vocational courses to be introduced into schools were commer- 
cial courses, which were introduced into the high school curricula of Ontario and 
Manitoba in 1899, in British Columbia in 1905, and in Saskatchewan and Alberta — 
about the same time. The classical colleges of Quebec were also among the first | 
to provide a commercial course for those of their pupils who did not desire to enter 
the professions, and a school for commercial studies was founded in 1907 at Mont- 
real. 

Agriculture was first taught in special colleges, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, a government institution, being founded in 1874, the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College in 1888, the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1903, Macdonald 
College, at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., in 1907. The agricultural college at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, Quebec, the first in Canada and the second on the continent, 
had been founded in 1859, while the Oka Agricultural Institute was established in 
1890. The Ontario Veterinary College, founded in Toronto as a private venture 
in 1862, was one of the first on the continent, and for many years drew its students 
very largely from the United States. In 1908 it was taken over by the Ontario 
Government, and has recently been transferred to Guelph. 

Training in handicrafts was introduced into the schools in the form of manual 
training for boys and domestic science for girls. The former was originally intended 
merely as a training in the use of tools, partly as a recreation and partly as a means 
whereby the boy could get some idea of his capacity as a mechanic. A form of 
this manual training was introduced into Ontario schools in 18838, and into the 
schools of Nova Scotia in 1891; in the latter province it was made compulsory for 
teachers in training in 1893. In the Prairie Provinces, manual training was Intro- 
duced in the first decade of the present century. 


The second decade of the century has, however, seen the most pid develop- 
ment in technical and vocational education. Following upon the publication of 
Dr. Seath’s report on Education for Indusirial Purposes and the report of the Royal 
Commission of 1910 on Industrial Training and Technical Education, published in 
1913, technical education has made rapid strides, partly due to the stimulus given to 
manufactures by the war. By 1915, manual training courses in Ontario had 
branched out into industrial, technical and art schools, and in that year a large 
technical school was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin and St. John’s Technical 
Schools in Winnipeg date from 1911, and the great technical school in Montreal 
from the same year. 

Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration 
is a matter for the provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing the national 
importance of vocational education, has supplemented the provincial funds avail- 
able for these purposes. In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, 
distributing $10,000,000 in ten years among the provinces, for the advancement of 
agricultural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical education, 
to be divided within ten years among the provinces, approximately in proportion 
to population, but so as not to exceed the sums expended by the provinces on tech- 
nical education. These grants have been most effective in turning the attention 
of the provincial authorities toward vocational education, which is making great 
strides, especially in the eastern manufacturing provinces. 

The number of students in institutions for technical education coming within 
the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73), in the acad- 
emic years ended June 80, was as follows: 1921, 56,744; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 70,300 
(Table 11). 
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11.—Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, year ended June 30, 1923.1 


EEE LED 


Number of Schools. Number of Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. 

Provinces. Corres- Corres- 
Day.| Even- |Total.| Day. Even- |pond’ce |Total.| Day.| Even- | pond’ce|Total. 

ing. ing. Dept. ing. Dept. 

Prince Edward Isl’d. 1 1 2 8 i) - 13 70 107 - 177 
Nova Scotia......... 1 ad 28 11 177 33 | 221 31 | 3,646 434 | 4,111 
New Brunswick..... 4 9 13 14 51 - 65 246 981 = 227, 
QuebeGs wera wesees 6 16 22 81 176 —| 257] 650 | -6.000 —'| 6,650 
Ontantoy eet ets ome 16 50 66 337 1,097 — {1,434 |9,402 | 33,581 — 142,983 
Manitoba tauet.nets. 7 2 9 129 - 178 |1,535 1,950 — | 3,485 
Saskatchewan....... 4 4 8 19 57 - 76 1,292 1,069 — | 2,361 
Alber tag. sn neonne 5 18 23 68 98 4 170 |1,328 2,050 392 | 3,770 
British Columbia.... 10 29 39 85 173 2 260 |1,688 | 3,696 152 | 5,536 
POCAN SS ojaccaee: 54 156 | 210) 752] 1,888 39 | 2, 674/16, 242| 53,080 978 |70,300 


1 The vocational schools of which the statistics are given in this table, include only such schools 
classes or courses as receive grants under the Dominion Technical Education Act. The enrolment of these 
together with the enrolment of other schools doing technical work, but not receiving grants under the Act 
is given in Table 1, item 2. Schools conducting both day and evening classes are included under both 
headings. Teachers engaged in both day and evening work are also shown twice. Enrolments are the 
See number reported during the year. In Ontario the commercial classes in each locality are shown 
separately. 


Il].—_HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 79 colleges. 
Of the latter, 35 are in the province of Quebec, including 21 classical colleges, 8 
independent, non-subsidized institutions for “secondary” education and 6 others 
where superior education is given. The classical colleges are officially classed as 
“secondary” institutions, but the meaning of “secondary”, as referring to Catholic 
education in Quebec, includes the provision of a full course in Arts, the degrees being 
conferred by Laval University and the University of Montreal. 

Of the universities, six are State-controlled (New Brunswick, Toronto, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia); four others are undenomina- 
tional (Dalhousie, McGill ,Queen’s and Western) ; while the remainder are denomin- 
ational, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal and Ottawa 
representing the Roman Catholic Church, King’s College, Bishop’s College and 
Trinity College representing the Church of England, Acadia and McMaster repre- 
senting the Baptist Church, and Mount Allison and Victoria representing the 
Methodist Church. Victoria and Trinity are in federation with Toronto and 
King’s College with Dalhousie. 

The 79 colleges may be roughly classified as: 6 agricultural, 2 technical, 2 law, 
1 dental, 1 veterinary, 1 school for pharmacy, 25 theological, 9 affiliated for arts and 
pure science, 21 classical and 11 miscellaneous, together with the college for the 
superiog training of young ladies in Montreal. This classification is somewhat 
approximate, for the reason that a large number of theological and other colleges 
offer courses in arts or preparatory courses. Macdonald College, for example, 
might be classified as both agricultural and affiliated, or it might be excluded from 
the list of colleges and regarded as a faculty of McGill University. It is included 

above among the agricultural colleges, which include the Nova Scotia Agricultural 

College, Macdonald, Oka, and Ste. Anne de la Pocatiare in Quebec, Ontario Agri- 

cultural College and Manitoba Agricultural College. The technical colleges are 

the Nova Scotia Technical College and the Alberta Institute of Technology and 
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Art. The law schools are Ontario Law School (Osgoode Hall), in Toronto, and the 
Manitoba Law School. The dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical colleges are in 
Ontario. The theological colleges are: the Presbyterian College and the Holy 
Heart College, in Nova Scotia; the Presbyterian College, the Montreal Diocesan, the 
Wesleyan Theological College, the Congregational College and six Catholic 
Theological Colleges, in Quebec; Knox, Toronto Bible, Waterloo, Huron and Wy- 
cliffe in Ontario; Manitoba College and St. John’s, in Manitoba; St. Chad’s, the 
Presbyterian, Emmanuel and Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, in Saskatchewan; 
Robertson and Alberta Colleges in Alberta; and the Anglican Theolcgical College 
in British Columbia. The affiliated colleges for arts, ete., are: Prince of Wales, in 
Prince Edward Island; St. Anne’s and St. Mary’s, in Nova Scctia; &t. Michael’s 
and St. Jerome’s, in Cntario; Brandon and Wesley, in Manitoba; Edmentcn Jesuit, 
in Alberta; and Columbian Methodist College, in British Columbia. The miscel- 
laneous colleges are Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales in Quebec; the 
Ontario College of Art and the Royal Military College in Ontario, together with the 
8 independent “secondary” institutions in Quebec. The Edmonton Jesuit College 
is a classical college and is “associated” with Laval University, but the 21 classical 
colleges above mentioned are all situated in Quebec and “affiliated” or “annexed” 
to the Catholic universities. An “affiliated” college in Quebec means a college of 
which the university has direct control of the courses and degrees; an “annexed” 
college is one of which the university merely approves the curriculum and by-laws, 
is represented at the examinations and sanctions the diplomas awarded; an “‘asso- 
ciated” college is an affiliated college situated outside the prevince. St. Dunstan’s 
University, St. Mathieu’s Classical College at Gravelbourg, Sask., and the Edmonton 
Jesuit College are thus ‘‘associated”’ with Laval University. 


Registration of Students.—The number of students registered in universities 
during the academic year 1922-23 was 13,301 in State-controlled institutions; 
7,830 in other undenominational institutions; 18,095 in denominational institutions, 
making a grand total of 39,226. This, however, is a gross registration, including 
duplicate registrations of federated universities, affiliated colleges and preparatory 
secondary schools. In colleges the tctal registration was 22,405, including 4,191 in 
agricultural colleges; 1,242 in technical colleges; 413 in law schools; 1,005 in schools 
of dentistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine; 1,887 in theological colleges; 
2,556 in colleges affiliated for arts, etc.; 9,221 in classical colleges and 1,882 in mis- 
cellaneous colleges. 

The net result after the elimination of duplicate registrations was 51,528 in 
universities and colleges. These included 10,419 in preparatory courses, offered at 
26 institutions; 11,630 undergraduates in arts and pure science; 1,511 in graduate 
classes; 2,210 in medicine; 2,442 in engineering and applied science; 1,434 in music; 
1,514 in theology; 510 in social science; 853 in commerce; 953 in law; 517 in pharmacy; 
1,175 in dentistry; 52 in architecture; 1,353 in agriculture; 1,057 in pedagogy; 
1,085 in household science; 153 in nursing; 93 in forestry; 103 in veterinary medicine; 


2,647 in short courses for teachers; 3,533 in short courses for others than teachers; * 


1,768 in correspondence courses and 1,750 in all other courses. The difference 
between the sum of these figures and the net total given above, is accounted for by 
duplication of courses. Attention may be directed to the prominent place now 
occupied by short courses and correspondence courses. In universities alone these 
register 6,318 students, as compared with 33,412 in regular courses and 8,565 in 
preparatory courses. Short and correspondence courses were offered in 1922-23 
at 12 of the 23 universities. 
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Degrees Conferred.—The number of first degrees conferred by universities 
during the academic year 1922-23 was 3,840, and of graduate degrees 1,348. The 
latter degrees were conferred by 23 institutions, but 984, or about 73 p.c., were con- 
ferred by 2 institutions, the universities of Toronto and Montreal, while 1,136 or 
nearly 85 p.c. were conferred by 4 institutions, Toronto, Montreal, Laval and 
Ottawa. In these 4 institutions the graduate degrees were conferred in the following 
faculties or courses: arts, pure science and philosophy, 468; commerce, 20; education, 
188; agriculture, 10; applied science and engineering, 31; forestry, 7; law, 56; medi- 
cine, 80; music, 23; pharmacy, 20; theology, 42; veterinary medicine, 9; together 
with some 80 others. It is clear that, with the exception of degrees in arts, pure 
science, letters, philosophy and education, these degrees are not graduate degrees in 
the ordinary sense of the term, that is, degrees conferred for advanced work in a 
course from which the student has already graduated and received a first degree, 
but- rather first degrees in medicine, law, etc., conferred on students who have 
already received such degrees as B.A. or B.Sc. 

Financial Statistics.—Financial statistics show the total assets of 22 of 
the 23 universities of Canada at June 30, 1923, as $76,361,389. The aggregate 
income of 22 of the 23 universities (Laval University did not report) was $11,155,202, 
of which $1,693,800 came from investments, $6,429,883 from government and 
municipal grants, and $2,142,943 from fees. ‘The current expenditure of these 22 
universities aggregated $8,472,328 and the capital expenditure $2,611,723—a total 
of $11,084,051. (Table 16). 

The 31 colleges reporting had in the aggregate at June 30, 1923, property to the 
extent of $22,486,768; the income for the year was $2,287,076 and their expenditure 
$2,305,073. (Table 19). 


12. Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Date of 
Affiliation 
Name and Address. } Original to other Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- | Present Universities. 
tion. Charter. 

St. Dunstan’s 1855 — Laval. Arts, Preparatory |B.L., B.A., B.Se., 
University, and Commercial,| Ph.M. 
Charlottetown, P.L.1. Theology. 

University of 1789 1802 Oxford and Arts, Law, Science,|B.A., M.A., B.Sce., 
King’s College, Cambridge. Divinity. D.Se., M.Sc., 
Windsor, N.S. BiG De Culas, 

Bubs Dib. 
Dalhousie University, 1818 1863 Oxford and Arts and Science,|B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
Halifax, N.S. Cambridge. Law, Medicine L. Mus., M.S8c., 
and Dentistry. B.Mus., Phm. B., 
LL.B., iD yy 
Civ = DDS: 
LL.D. (Hon.). 
Acadia University, 1838 1840 |Oxford, Dal-|Arts, Divinity, Law,|B.A., B.Sc., B. Th., 
Wolfville, N.S. housie and| Science, Applied and M.A. 
McGill, Nova| Science, Litera- 
Scotia Tech-| ture. 
nical. 

University of St. Francis 1855 1909 — Arts, Science, B.A., M.A., B.Sce., 
Paes Antigonish, Engineering, Law.|LL.D. 

University of New Bruns- 1800 1860  |Oxford, Cam-|Arts, Applied Sci-/B.A., M.A., B.Se. 
wick, Fredericton, bridge, Dub-| ence, Partial in Civil Engineer- 
N.B. lin, McGill. Course in Law. ing, Hlectrical En- 
: gineering or For- 

estry, D.oc. 

Mount Allison Univer- 1858 1886-1913] Dalhousie, Arts, Theology, B.A: M.As, 2B:Se:, 
sity, Sackville, N.B. Oxford and Engineering. B.D. 

Cambridge. 

University of St.Joseph’s} 1864 1898 |Oxford. Arts, Science. BrAty Biss betes 

pon St. Joseph, B.C.S., M.A 


-D-. 
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12.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—con. 


Date of 
— Affiliation 
Name and Address. Original to other 
Founda- | Present | Universities. 
tion. Charter. 
McGill University, 1821 1852. |Acadia, Mount 
Montreal, Que. Allison, St. 
Francis 
Xavier and Al- 
berta are 
affiliated to 
McGill in the 
Faculty of 
Applied 
Science. 

' University of Bishop’s 1843 1853 Oxford and 
College, Lennoxville, Cambridge. 
Que. 

Laval University, 1852 1852 = 
Quebec, Que. 

University of Montreal, 1878 1920 — 
Montreal, Que. 

University of Toronto, 1827 1906 Oxford, Cam- 
Toronto, Ont. bridge and 

Dublin. 

Victoria University, 1836 1836 | Toronto. 
Toronto, Ont. 

University of Trinity 1851 1852 Toronto. 
College, Toronto, Ont. 

Western University, 1878 1908 — 
London, Ont. 

Queen’s University, 1841 1841 — 
Kingston, Ont, 

University of Ottawa, 1849 1856 — 
Ottawa, Ont. 

MeMaster University, 1857 1887 |Oxford, Cam- 
Toronto, Ont. bridge, London. 

University of Manitoba, 1877 1877 — 
Winnipeg, Man. 

University of Saskatche- 1907 1907 Oxford. 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Faculties. Degrees. 

Arts, Applied B: A. MLA. BiGsbe 
Science, Law, DC le wale 
Medicine, B.Sce., D.Se., 
Agriculture. D.D.S., M.S8e., 
Mus. Bac., Mus. 
Doc., S.Ag 
B. Arch., M.D., 
CMs) Ds Witte 
PhD winks 
LL.M., B. Com., 

B.H.S. 
Arts, Divinity, B.A 2 MAL BaD 
Medicineand Law.| D.D., D.C.L., 
Mus. Bac., Mus. 

Doc., L.8.T° 

Theology, Law, MeAL,, BAS Base 
Medicine, Arts. isyalby, Phy Ds 
Pho Li;) PhaBes 
‘ MD... MiB sis 
B., LL.LYLEAD., 
1D By, Dileep 
CicB (Cini 

C.L.D. 
Theology, Law, Bachelor, Licenci- 


Medicine, Arts, 
Domestic Science, 
Drawing, — Relig- 
ious and Profane 
Music. 


ate, Doctor. 


Arts, Medicine, Ap-|B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 


plied Science, Eng- 
ineering, Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, 
Education, 
Household 
Science. 


Li.By Lies 
Jb Aveda Mus. 
Bac., Mus. Doc., 
MB.) M.D., B. 
ASe., M.A.Sc., 
CLE. sb nes 
B. Ped., D. Ped., 
B.S.A., B.Sc.A., 
B.Se.F., F.E., 
DPD aS eons 
B.V.Se., D.V.Se., 


Arts and Theology. B.D., D.D. 


Arts and Divinity. 


Arts, Medicine and/B.A., M.A., M.D., 


Publie Health, IEE). D.Se., 
Music. Jee ele. Mus 
Bach. 

Arts, Science, B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
Engineering, D-Se., M.Sce., 
Medicine, M.D., M.B., 
Theology. LEDs, Biss 

1D eB eandes 
D.Ped., B: Com. 

Theology, Philoso-/LL.D.,D.D.,B.Ph., 
phy, Law, Arts} D.Ph.,B.A.,M.A. 
and Commercial. d 

Arts, Theology. B.A., M.A., B.Se., 

Bie Beye 

Arts, Science, Law,|B.A., M.A., B.Sce., 
Medicine, Engin-| M.D., C.M., 
eering, Architec-) B.C.E, B.E.E., 
ture, Pharmacy,| M.C.E., M.E.&., 
Agriculture, B.M.E., B. Arch., 

Phm.B:, UB Sea 
Wat) eee ae 


Arts, Science, Law,/B.A., B.Sc., B.S.A., 


Agriculture, Eng- 
ineering, Pharma- 
cy, Accounting, 
Education, Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


B.E.,LL.B.,M.A., 
M. Se. 


NUMBER OF TEACHING STAFF IN UNIVERSITIES 
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Faculties and Degrees 


—concluded. 
Date of 
——- Affiliation 
Name and Address. Original to other Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- | Present. | Universities. 
tion. Charter. 
University of Alberta, 1906 1910 Oxford, McGilljArts and Sciences,|B.A., B.Se., M.A., 
Edmonton, Alberta. and Toronto. Applied Seience, iSUAL; 22 MASe:; 
Agriculture, Medi- Tie... Phi Bs; 
cine, Dentistry, <D:, ULD 
Law, Schools. of 
Pharmacy and 
; : : Accountancy. 
University of British] 1907 1908 — Arts, Applied Sci-|B.A., B.Se 
Columbia, Vancouver, ence and Agricul- 


13.—Universities of Canada: 


ture. 


Number of Teaching Staff in the Various Faculties, 


1922-23. 
Professors and Instructors. 
Name and Address of Sex.| Arts 
University. and | Engin- Medi- | Phar- | Theo- All 
Pure | eering. | Law. cine. | macy. | logy. others. | Total.1 
Science. 

St. Dunstan’s University, M. 16 - - - - - 3 16 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. F. - - - - - - - - 
University of King’s College, M. 12 2 11 - - 4 - 26 

Windsor, N.S. doe 1 - - - - - - 1 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, . 27 2 16 42 6 - 18 111 
v.S. , 1 - = 2 - - ~ 3 
Acadia University, Wolfville,| M. mil 6 - - - 4 - 21 
N.8. in » - - - - _- - 2) 
University of St. Francis Xa-| M. 23 - - - - - 9 27 
vier, Antigonish, N.S. F. 2 - - - - - 1 3 
University of New Brunswick,| M. 9 9 - - - - 10 19 
Fredericton, N.B. ae - - ~ - - - - - 
University of Mt. Allison,| M. 17 12 - = - rl - 20 
Sackville, N.B. 1 - - - - - - - - 
University of St. Joseph’s Col-| M. 36 - - - - - - 36 
lege, St. Joseph, N.B. 1g - - - - - - - - 
McGill University, Montreal,} M. 153 76 17 164 5 - 147 383 
> 1, 11 5 - 1 - - 27 34 
University of Bishop’s College,| M. 14 - - - ~ - - 10 
Lennoxville, Que. F. - - - - - - - - 
Laval University, Quebec, M. 119 - 18 29 4 17 49 236 
Que. IR. - - - = - - 15 15 
University of Montreal, Mont- M. 379 23 17 79 14 15 110 637 
real, Que. 12). 166 - ~ - - - 29 295 
University of Toronto, Toron-| M. 180 96 - 218 - - 56 §32 
to, Ont. BS 19 - - 8 - - 22 48 
Victoria University, Toronto,| M. 22 - - - - 12 - 34 
Ont. 10 2 - - - - - - he 
University of Trinity College,| M. 27 ~ - - - 11 - idee 
Toronto, Ont. He 3 ~ - - - - - 3 
Western University, London,| M. 20 - - 55 - - 40 105 
Ont. F. 12 - - 1 ~ - 3 13 
Queen’s University, Kingston,| M. 47 48 - 47 - 5 74 157 
Ont. 1a), 4 - - - - - 3 4 
University or Ottawa, Ottawa,| M. 101 - - - - 8 6 109 
Ont. 1D 91 = - - - = - 91 
McMaster University, Toronto, M. 14 - - - - 6 - 20 
Ont. F. - - - - - - - 
University of Manitoba, Winni-| M. 44 11 - 74 2 - if 132 
peg, Man. F. 8 = - = = = - 8 
University of Saskatchewan, M. 43 13 7 - 8 3 45 88 
Saskatoon, Sask. iff i i - - 1 - 10 14 
University of Alberta, Edmon- M. 44 31 15 42 - - 1 118 
ton, Alta. F. 5 - - - - - 3 a 
University of British Colum-| M. - - - - - - 109 109 
bia, Vancouver, B.C. F. - - - - - - 16 16 
Mataleeccorstaste lem ond 202 335 101 757 40 92 807 3, 5322 


1 Totals are exclusive of persons teaching in more faculties than one. 
22,973 males and 559 females. 


/ 
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14.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students 


6e——————OSSSaOaoq*“womatqygqylzwxssM9WwTuqwueO eee 


Arts, Pure 
-|_ Science, 
3| Philosophy, 
g etc. 
(o} 
iO) 
Name and Address of SP Sf 
University. 88s g 
NO |) ie SPM tal eae bo 
23e\e¢/ 2 |Bl2|2le/ 8! € | » 
Baw! he BR ear, isda, ON | 4s eee Q Pe 
Heo] RE 3 a | + § | 2 @ ° + 
PSs oromieers el Outi a/8/¢3] ¢€ 5) 
KR |Bae| BO ao B/e18 (3/3) 8 5 
as) 5 Gilda ovale ea te 
St. ad University, Charlottetown, i 40 85 56} -} -}| -] -] - -| - 
University of King’s College, Windsor, N.S.). M. ga ce Pe Perce Recess 9} - 
= = 2 re | = = Si 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.......... M. = 197 5] —| —"| 22) 64) — 44) - 
ne = 146 1) - - 2 3] - - - 5 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S........... a. = on 2) =e 29) - 
& = 9 3} -| -}| -] -] = -| - 
University of St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish.| M. 86] 182 eS eel a ne |e 
N.S. gy = 30 1} -] - =} = - ~The 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton,| M. - 37 St at (ee) Vein) an c= 55] 13 
N.B. F. = 32 Es |e en a -| - 
University of Mt. Allison, Sackville, N.B.... a - 0 -| -| -—] -]*=] = 32) - 
P = 11 -| - - =) | - - 
eaayersity of St. Joseph’s College, St. Joseph, ip 286 56 2)0=-) =| =) =] = ros 
McGill University, Montreal, Que............ M.| -| 416] — g0| 59] 22] 198/ 1311 —| 563] — 
‘ 3h = 271 13 1) - 7 - - =)! = 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville,| M. 8 29 4) =| =}o-f =<] = -| - 
Que. : inh = 18 1} -| -]| -}] -] - -| - 
Laval University, Quebec, Que.............. MM 1,180} 457 Pe 138} -| 66) -| —- -| 30 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Que....... M. | 2,568 1,199) 227] 108) 14] 421) 208] 301, 128] - 
F. | 1,568 36 204) - - - — 7-210 - = 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont......... M — | 1,182] 223) =| =| -—| —|} 140] 740) 50 
IBF =, 105) 81} - af = | = 1159 HU z= 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont............ M. - 265 SH endl Peto et eee -| - 
By. = 281 - - - - - - - - 
' University of Trinity College, Toronto, Ont..| M - 76 7 -} -{ -}| -] - -| - 
, 5 = 52 2} - - - - - - - 
Western University, ondon) Onte ss ee sere M. = 186 21 en ah -| - 
1 - 103 10} - - > ad - - - 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont........... Mt. - 359 = 9) eens neers) ent 298) - 
. = 247 - - = 8) = = = = 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont.......... WH EG ah re Pa ee -/| - 
F. | 1,798 24 12) - - - - - - 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont.......... oe iu 142 36 —-} -| =] =| - -| - 
be 1 ids 7} - = = ~ - = = 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man...... M. - 786 26|Syelmaorne Sete 1444 - 
F. - 491 11; - - - - - - - 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.| M. - 285 . 155} -| 17) -| = 54, = 
EE - 263 - - 3] - - - - 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta...... M. - 283 53] 79) 4) 26] 44) 5 98} - 
pe HOOF ge] 200) 20) Weal eel! 28 )e or ore ae 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver,| M. - 425 86] 7 2[) ane ae] 184) = 
BIC? i = 431 13 5) - Stal a - - 
‘otal byisex vce. s ete eee eee M. | 5,188] 7,048] 1,024] 687] 52] 798] 447] 446 2,378] 93 
FH. | 3,3877| 3,690 421; 14) - 23 3] 369 1d} --~ 
Grand ‘totalyce.. 25 eheeee ....| 8,565 10,738 1,445] 701] 52] 821} 450| 815] 2,379] 93 


NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


2 Ae en 


in the Various Faculties, 1922-23. 


ee nu» Om 


o 

° 

8 

A>} : lh | elo 
2 g|  |alela| & gs 
s| .|38 | 8s |2/Ela| 3 les 
ale|3|3¢/él¢4 S| $3 |gs 
Cole 3 anise a |o 

Hil 2 aN lier |! VERN 

aol Pit ag i Un See VS | a 
= 1 = Se SN Beg eS Sys 
SL ele 870|. hh = [eee de sece|) — 
= Weigle 12 Sim ett dait, bene = 
alte = SN 6S | eal, 17) - 
ot) oe = | ee ee a 951 - 
Stan = = Wisc) ee ii = 
-| 70) 707 -| 40) - ser 
68) 4 11 121) 57 22 Seo = 
= =- = — = fo 35 13 - 
-| 76} 177 TS tet LO 363) - 
ose = SH Cel ae = 
~| 128] 302) 421] — | 132] 31] 305) 19 
329) -| -| 489] - {10 == 
ere aanals O oi) ae tiem [Pee le oe 
Sele) rel’ detnani— | s20/8 =| 
ges = Sa Ihe Oe ae tne 85) - 
oral Wag As fey | arent D3= 
lace etigele Peta eer Se) ee | = 
ai Sinks ltteer) Se by Sees 
~| -}| 28) -{| -| -|°- 14| - 
pas liv = Saale eT g4| — 
Sy) = eae nets || Cys 
=| eal 50) =| —}.5t).-|. =| - 
Bileiol actin 4 elie 
pa map een ae | || i tate 
=a\) = = = ls i) = SS 
~| 113, 124, -| -| 43] - - 
Sai Billy aoe (ash = pa Sie 
si = = Sh Owes lh a eh p= 
- | 599] 3,061| 463 350| 491 990] 19 
555] 16| 143} 672 149] 23] 461 - 


n a 

fA Qo 

B | BS) 

fe) O.9g 2 

ie) Ors ee 

= se 3 ‘ 

@y]/Sa/5 | 8 
Seine artical sg 
Sos leer lie Fe S 

Reo | nag ° | 
nS ue a is) 
° On nm a 
ic oO a nD 

£n | ES a) 2 
Syist || te |) Ee! K 

a=} ec) I} 

o) wm (e) ie) 


= 27 = 
= 63 = 
165| 647 211 
47 = 14 
423 - 1,317 
85} 507 > 
132) 39: = 
116 158 
208) 157 = 


873 
Total, excluding 
Duplicates. 
ae] 
Ae 
ae 
Be 
231 - 231 = 
85 24 109 m 
581 172 753 > 
195 98 298 = 
419 31 450 = 
105 32 137 = 
139 111 250 = 
349 - 349 o 
2,685) 1,190] 3,875 = 
54 19 73 = 
2,136 83| 2,219} 1,216 
6,412] 3,011) 9,428 7,267 
3,232) 1,812) 6,067? 882 
350 285 635 = 
116 60 176 = 
375 164, 6143 87 
2,006 582) 2,588 = 
1,714| 1,852} 3,565 - 
222 99 321 = 
2,194 650} 2,844 - 
967 413} 1,380 - 
900 414} 1,314 27 
717 477| 1,559 4 - 
| _]39,226| 9,479 


1 The University of King’s College in 1924 removed to Halifax and entered into federation with Dal- 


housie University. 


* 2 The students in regular courses only were specified by sex in the University of Toronto. 
375 in special courses were not specified by sex in Western University. 3 
4In the University of British Columbia 365 in other than regular courses were not specified by sex. 
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15.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students by Academic Years! and Number 
of Degrees Conferred, 1922-23. 


oe 
eR asso 


Pre-| ist | 2nd | ard | 4th | 5th | 6th | 7th |Grad-| AN 

Universities. aes year. | year. | year. | year. | year.| year. | year. | uates./others|Total. 
Sti Dunstants he secre = 40 40 43 37 11 - = hae 2s 42 231 
Kino"s: Colleses ren atn sane - 26 33 27 23 - - - - = 109 
Dalhoustessayeea eee eee Not |given. 753 753 
NCCI A teen era pene a eee - 118 59 46 46 - - - 5 19) 298 
St. Francis Xavier............. 86 82 54 47 29 - - - 2 150} 450 
New Brunswick............... - 33 39 29 36 - ~ - - = 137 
Mount -Adlisons-e- scence eee Not |given. 250} 250 
St. Joseph’s College............ 286 22 11 14 9 - - - 7 - 349 
McGill artes san see eee - 206) 120 88] 113 - ~ - 93] 3,255] 3,875 
Bishop'siCollezons. seep eee 8 18 16 18 - - - - - 13 7. 
Laval edarastche cae ene eee = 336 257 237 201 - - - —"| 1,161)°2, 192 
Montrealssscraa so ar Meets 4,136} 335} 310] 305] 333] 250 - - 87| 3,667] 9,423 
TPOPOULO paris de cc-e e Re ees — | 1,334 888 776 954 208 = = 306] 1,601] 6,067 
Victoria’, oe. ne cee eee = 170 145 102 102 - - - ~- 116 635 
EDrinity sie aecmets ec eee = 46 30 22 20 - - = 5 53 176 
Wiastern aun Site sbistecan ene - 127 83 68 51 - - - 17S 2730) O14 
Queen’ siete tens Eee eee Not |given. 2,588} 2,588 
Ottawait acc eee ee ee 1,147 695 412 304 168 98 56 = 49 644! 3,566 
MeMastertannetcn acces - 54 56 44 oH - - - 46 84) 321 
Manitoba. sa eae hin canteen - 611 558 404 290 45 - - 35 901] 2,844 
baskatchewanss see cee Geren Not |given 1,380} 1,380 
Alberta iin oc ace oe eee - 260 91 108 72 - - = 98} 685] 1,314 
British Columbia.......+.c+.¢5 - 556} 252) 168 166 3 - - 49] 365) 1,194 
—_— ee 


Number of Degrees Conferred. 


Universities. 
Under- 
sraduate. Graduate. Total. 

St. Dunstan's! 215) Chetek oan ian ee oe ss ee ee - 10 10 
Kins 's: College st. ccsec see mete oie ee) ea 23 7 40 
Dalhousie: aiiecceatiep nate Meee eee Le a ee Re ae 133 8 141 
AGA ia 8 Po8oce eno se eee Ne TU ne ne ne ea as 44 5 49 
St. Francis Xavier’. caceeete. oer nee eee hee ies Ion: 25 2 27 
New Brunswick.+.5 1. eee GRACO Dan Cena Set Mee NG, a 33 8 41 
Mount: Allison .§ Rey ace caer ae es Ie one Fe 46 2 48 
Sh: Josepha College: sega ate pete cnt ba aa We Sn Mean care a 9 2 ll 
MGGUl 203 deat cousins gone een he ee nee ee ORs 513 35 548 
‘Bishop’syColletet x: 083 7G = Beet ck th, Shee Mamaia Saree Re 15 2 17 
Taval...tpon eee ee eee : 231 90 321 
Montreal 230 871 1,101 
Toronto 1,344 113 1,457 
Victoria - 4 4 
LT EDGY Sire ware nin Sis clos te Ret ae Ee en eg hs ne Sara ee - 6 6 
Western 86 4 90 
Queen's. 4. .0ce, anes 4 dee cape ce Men I a ed gS 2 292 17 309 
Ottawa 98 62 160 
McMaster 41 8 49 
Manitoba 283 15 298 
Saskatchewan 112 18 130 
Alberta. 105 18 123 
British Columbia 155 il 176 

3,840 1,348 5,188 


1The academic years refer to Arts and Pure Science, Letters, etc. The terminology of each uni- 
versity is followed; ‘Ist year,’ therefore, does not mean the same thing in each case, namely a year in 
Arts or Pure Science after matriculation. In the case of some universities it refers to the first year of 
secondary work. A true total, therefore, of the students by academic years cannot be given. 
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16.—Universities of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1922-23. 


Assrts as av June 30, 1923. 
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Value Value Value of Value of 
Name and Address. of of Scientific other Total 
Endow- Land and Equip- Property Assets. 
ments.! | Buildings. ment. : 
: ; $ $ $ $ $ 
St. Dunstan’sUniversity, Charlottetown, 

120 Dal LA geass RBA te one EO Sea Seah - 280,000 5,000 15,000 300,000 
University of King’s College, Windsor, 

RSet NN ABER Dac fo nie folatecsre fie sacs 225,000 200,000 10,000 5,000 440,000 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S...... 1,268,000} 2,102,000 185,000 - 3,555,000 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S....... 775,899 801, 235 30,000 - 1,607, 134 
University of St. Francis Xavier, Antig- 

IRIE cate e cee cle tone ciariieie denier 874,000 463,548 10,000 58,210] 1,405,758 
University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 

(os INGE Ao Ac ooo pen Rone UBBETe aocne Onur 30,000 700,000 100,000 100,000 930,000 
Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N.B.. 520,000 365, 180 21,200 21,000 927,380 
University of St. Joseph’s College, St. 

eR Oa IN Babe meeuAnbopoope So nepccogs - 358,757 65,000 36,000 401,257 
McGill University, Montreal, Que.’...... 17,344,210] 8,984,013) 1,026,830 - | 27,355,053 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennox- 

SIT ANT) osaanes causUneodon oc cou oIoS 408, 765 262,170 1,050 12,456 684,441 
University of Laval, Quebec, Que........ = - - - - 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Que... 1,271,895 1,703,475 386, 179 90,000 3,451,552 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.*.... 1,908,483 8,250, 936 - 9,583) 10,169,002 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont........ 1,197,029 1,185,699 - - 2,382,728 
University of Trinity College, Toronto, 

(Oi HOs eee eed tape ae SO Eny oc coer coocsn 1,395,069 11,766 40, 219 - 1,447,054 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont: sc. 2,152,538] 3,134,585 238,500 - 5,525,623 
Western University, London, Ont.®....... 107,400 900,000 100,000 - 1,107,400 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont...... - 1,084,000 = - 1,084,000 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont...... 1,022,159 466, 830 20, 267 - 1,509, 256 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.. 1,600,000} 2,000,000 - - 3,600,000 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 

EYL Cacia Gan Gee oie oe Seria a SRO oa OU 99,449} 3,204,042 - - 3,303,491 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.. - 3,577, 632 540,034 123,508] 4,241,174 
University of British Columbia, Van- 5 

COU OTS DC eee eric wresetere sore elas 30,500 547,621 211,052 144,913 934,086 

Wilt NG deewntieann anooeeocasnaaons 32,230,399) 40,583,489} 2,931,831 615,670) 76,361,389 


1 Interest bearing investments. 


2 The value of scientific equipment of St. Francis Xavier University, includingthe building is $110,000. 


3 Including Macdonald College and Royal V : 
4The value of lands and buildings of the University of Toronto inc 


of endowments includes cash on hand. 
5 Value of equipment ($40, 219) 


6 The total assets of Western University d 


ictoria College. 


includes other equipment as well as scientific. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


o not include the value of the library. 


ludes scientific equipment; that 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Name and Address. Govern- 
nvest- |ment and Other : 
ments. | Municipal] Fees. | Sources. Total. | Current.| Capital.| Total. 
Grants. 

St. Dunstan’s Univer- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
sity, Charlottetown, 

BOM Tf De YE, 9 aca PACD = - 45,000 - 45,000 45,000 - 45,000 
University of King’s 

College, Windsor,N.S.| 43,796 - 24,412 8,989} 77,197) 74,653 - 74,653 
Dalhousie University, 

Halifax N® Sie 64,497 1,200} 101,894 9,943] 177,534) 191,600} 324,000 515,600 
Acadia University , Wolf- , 

ALLO IN: eee ene eta cars 43, 104 - 28, 846 9,854) 81,804) 89, 148 9,870 99,018 
University of St. Francis 

Xavier, Antigonish, 

NOSE a ee eee 10,578 963] 61,503) 20,614) 93,658 87,686 - 87,656 
University of New 

Brunswick, Frederic- 

Onn NE erie aoa cata 2,847 25,000} 11,789 947| 40,583} 44,619 - 44,619 
Mt. Allison University, 

Sackville, N.B....... 31,207 6,140| 18,581! 37,283, 98, 211! § 86,069 - 86,069 
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16.—Universities of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1922-23—concluded. 
REcEIrTs AND EXPENDITURES. 


_—————————— 
eC SoSoeoooooweeowooeoqoqoqeosoaeoeo—=S—=<~=—=Sao eee 


Receipts. Expenditure. 


Name and Address. Govern- 
Invest- | ment and Roce: Other Total. 


ments. {Municipal Current.| Capital.| Total. 


Grants. 
UniversityofSt.Joseph’s $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ollege, St. Joseph, 
SB atlas Seat eee - - | 69,4601} 12,000} 81,460) 70,043; 21,013 91,056 
McGill University, 
Montreal, Que........| 975,036 54,900} 561,203) 131,625]1,722, 764|1, 664,988] 455,350] 2,120,338 
University of Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxyville, 
Quest. See eee ces 18,586 8,500! 19,980 2,278} 44,344) 57,422 - 57,422 
University of Laval, 
Quebec, Que... ene. - - - - - - - - 
University of Montreal, 
Montrpal, Que........ 84,520 73,394 144,545] 21,428) 323,887] 306,723] 74,661 381, 384 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont..2)0.4. 62,386] 2,297,0002] 380,327} 111,472|2,851,1852/1,887,924] 537,669] 2,425,593 
Victoria University, 
Toronto, Ont....25—: . 74,588 - 20,961] 46,886) 142,435} 159,312 - 159,312 
University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Ont. 67,125 - 38,809 8,043) 113,977) 113,977 - 113,977 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont........ 51,402} 211,000} 167,884] 75,646} 505,932] 504,432 - 504,432 
Western University, 5 
Mondons Onteeeeee 6,060} 1,291,800] 42,195 7,719|1,347,774| 247,172] 666,621 913,793 
University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa; Onty.e.scn sos - - | 102,754) 48,000} 150,754) 175,000 - 175,000 
McMaster University, 
Porouto, Ontaseee 51,056 - Soneel - 84,287} 90,359 - 90,359 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Man........ 35,800} 350,000] 121,958 2,353] 510,111] 479,840 ~ 479, 840 
University of Saskatch- 
ewan,Saskatoon,Sask. 1,314) 973,845} 27,079] 11,946/1,014,184] 546,586] 441,355 987,941 
University of Alberta, | 
Edmonton, Alta...... 43,498} 696,141] 58,793) 522,570)1,099,752|1,040,873} 43,498] 1,084,371 
University of British ; 
Columbia, Vancouver, 
BiGake one ee oe 26,400} 445,000} 61,739} 20,230] 553,369] 508,902] 37,686 546,588 
Total verecs tances 1,693,800) 6,429, 883/2, 142, 943/1, 109, 826/11,155,202/8,472,328)/2, 611,723] 11,084,051 


I a ae ee ee 
1 Including board. , 
2 Includes special grants from the Legislature of Ontario as follows: $880,000 to cover deficit, $700,000 
for building programme, $210,000 for purchase of property. 


17.— Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Date of 
Name and Address. pal Precont ee Faculties. Degrees. 
one Charter. 
: a) a a 
Prince of Wales College,}| 1836 1860 {Practically all |Arts. _- 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Canadian 
Universities. 
Presbyterian College, 1820 _ Dalhousie. Theology. > DIDs B. Ds 
Halifax, N.S. 
College of Saint Anne,| 1890 1892 _ Arts, Science. B.A., B.Se., M.A. 
Church Point, N.S. : 
Technical College, Hali-| 1907 _ Acadia, King’s,|Engineering. B. Se. in M.E., C. 
fax, N.S. St. Mary’s, E., E.E., Mch. E. 
Dalhousie, 
Mt. Allison, 
St. Francis 
; Xavier. : 
Agricultural College, 1888 1905 — Agriculture. Associate Diploma. 
Truro, N.S. 
Holy Heart Theological] 1894 - 1906 _ Theology, Philoso-/T.B., T.L., D.D., 
College, Halifax, N.S. phy. Phe D: 
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17.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—con. 


een 


Name and Address. 


St. Mary’s College, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Macdonald College, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Que. 


Ecole Des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, Mont- 
real, Que. 

Stanstead Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Stanstead, Que. 

Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, Que. 

_ Congregational College of 
Canada, Montreal, Que 


Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, Mont- 
real, Que. ‘ 

Wesleyan Theological 
College, Montreal, Que. 

Wycliffe College, Toron- 
to, Ont. 

So College, Toronto, 


St. * Nfichael’s College, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont. 


Ontario College of Art?, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Law School, Os- 
goode Hall, Toronto, 


Ont. 
Toronto Bible College, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario College of Phar- 
macy, Toronto, Ont. 
Royal College of Dental 
Surgeons of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont. 


Waterloo College, Luth- 
eran Theological Sem- 
inary, Waterloo, Ont. 

Huron College, London, 
Ont. 

St. Jerome’s College, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Brandon College, Bran- 
don, Man. 


The Manitoba Law 
School, Winnipeg, Man. 
Wesley College, Winnipeg 


Man. 

Manitoba College, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg, Man 


St. John’s College, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Emmanuel College,Sask- 
atoon, Sask. 


Date of 
Original 
‘ounda- | Present 
tion. Charter. 
1841 1841 
1907 = 
1907 1907 
1872 1872 
1865 1865 
1839 Amended 
1864 & 
1889 
1873 1879 
1872 1879 
1879 1916 
1843 1858 
1852 _ 
1874 1874 
1912 1912 
1871 1884 
1868 1911 
1862 Taken 
over by 
Govern- 
ment in 
1908 
1911 1912 
1863 1863 
1864 1866 
1875 — 
1899 = 
1914 — 
1877 1877 
1871 _ 
1903 = 
1866 — 
1879 1883 


University 


IAC Ieon. Faculties. Degree 
— Arts, Partial Course|B.A. 
in Engineering. 
McGill. Agriculture, House-|M. e WAG eases. 
hold Science. co se Se. in 
Laval. Commerce. Lee. C.L. 
— Arts, Commercial,|Diploma. 
Music. 
McGill. Theology. SED LOND) 
McGill. Theology. B.D., D.D. 
McGill. Divinity. Bubs DD: 
McGill. Theology. 12ial Dist bal Die 1D) 
Toronto. Theology. ahs BAD. oss 
Toronto. Theology. BDAp bya 
Toronto. Arts. B.A., M.A., Ph. D.1 
Toronto. Agriculture, Domes-|B.S.A. 
tic Science, Man- 
ual Training. 
~ — Diploma. 
Toronto. Pharmacy. Phm., B.3 
Toronto. Dentistry. L.D.S. 4 
Toronto. Veterinary. V.S.5 
_— Arts, Theology. B.A., M.A. 
Western Univer-|Theology. Diploma with title 
sity. DLethes : 
_— Arts, Scholastic _ 
Philosophy. 
= — Diploma and Diplo- 
ma with Honours. 
McMaster. Arts, Theology, B. A. by McMaster 
Academic, University. 
Business, 
Music. 
Manitoba. Law. LL. B. by Univer- 
sity. 
Manitoba. Arts, Theology, B.D., D.D.? 
Matriculation. 
Manitoba. Theology. B.D. 
Manitoba. Agriculture, B.S.A. 
Home . 
Economics. 
Manitoba. _ BaD: 
Saskatchewan. |Divinity. ie Ph. BD sD). 
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17.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—concluded. 


Date of 
ae Universit : 
Name and Address. ween Present Affiliation, Faculties. Degrees. 
re 4- | Charter. 
ion. 
Presbyterian Theological 1911 — Saskatchewan. |Divinity. BiDs 2D 
College, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 
St. Chad’s College, Re-| 1907 — Saskatchewan. |Divinity. _ 
gina, Sask. 
Edmonton Jesuit College, 1913 1913 Laval. Preparatory, — 
Edmonton, Alberta. Commercial, 
Classical. 
Robertson College, 1910 1916 =|Alberta. Theology. Des 
Edmonton (South), 
Alberta. 
Institute of Technology| 1916 — — Technical — 
and Art, Calgary, Courses. 
Alberta. 
The Anglican Theological — = =S = 
College, Vancouver, 
Bic. 
Columbian Methodist 1892 1893 Toronto. Academie, Diplomas: 
College, New West- Music, 
minster, B.C. Business. 
Royal Naval College,| 1911 — — _ Midshipman, R.C. 
Esquimalt, B.C. ; N. 
Victoria College, Vic- — _— British Colum-|Arts and pure Sci- — 
toria, B.C. bia. ence. 


‘Degrees conferred by the University of Toronto. 2Sueceeding Ontario School of Art founded in 1876. - 
’The University of Toronto grants the degree Phm. B. 


versity of Toronto. 


5The de 
6Degrees in Arts and Theolog 


‘by the University of Manitoba. 


Norre.—In addition to the above colle 


province of Quebec. 


timi (1873), Joliette (1846), L’Assomption (1832), Lévis (1 
1896), Montreal (Ste. Marie) (1848), Montreal (St. 


r ‘The degree of D.D.S. is conferred by the Uni- 
grees of B.V. Sc. and D.V. Se. are conferred by the University of Toronto. 
y are conferred by the Western University. 7The deerce of B.A. is conferred 


ges there are 21 classical colleges and 2 agricultural colleges in the 
The classical colleges, with the dates of their foundation, are as follows: Chicou- 
853), Mont Laurier (1910), Montreal (Loyola) 
Sulpice) (1767), Nicolet (1803), Quebec Petit Sémi- 


naire (1663), Rigaud (1851), Rimouski (1855), St. Alexandre de la Gatineau (1911), Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére 
Ste. Thérése (1825), Sherbrooke (1875), 


(1827), St. Hyacinthe (1811), St. Jean (1911), St. Laurent (1847), 
Trois Riviéres (1860), and Valleyfield (1893). 
the agricultural school at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. 

706 were in primary courses, 2,585 in commercial co 
mentioned, 269 were in colleges affiliated or 


These were evidently doing work of university grade. 


The two agricultural colleges are the Institut d’Oka and 
Of the 9,321 pupils in the classical colleges in 1922, 
urses and 6,030 in classical courses. 
annexed and 123 in colleges associated with Laval University. 


Of the last 


18.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 


Students, 1922-23. 


N sey ” eaching Number of Students. 
taff. 
Name and Address. 

Male. | Female] Total. | Male. |Female.|Total. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I. (1922) 7 3 10 129 218 347 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S.................. 6 - 5 33 2 35 
College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S............. 11 - 11 143 - 143 
Technical College, Halifax, NUS..........00.-.00.0.. 28 19 47 - - 585 
Agricultural College, Truro, N.S..............006... 16 - 16 194 826 520 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S....... 10 - 10 77 - 77 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S.............0.05... 14 co 14 206 - 206 
22 68 333 450 783 


Liha 
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18.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 


Students, 1922-23—concluded. 
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Number of Teaching 


Staff. Number of Students. 
Name and Address. 
Male. |Female.} Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, 

De ce el hss ol ae aA a ES Cea naysc 20 - 20 407 14 421 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que.............--. 7 - 7 56 - 56 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, @uec-:; 2: - 2 16 - 16 
Montreal Diocesan ‘Theological College, Montreal, 

Que A922) ence nates tee ites siete go vlan Deeb aeage se eegest 6 - 6 26 - 26 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que........ 4 - 4 157 - 157 
@hicousimil Classical College: oa vinaase wee ecw wes 45 - 45 573 - 573 
NGeEte. Classical COllece = ac. cessor aloes ie 45 - 45 408 - 408 
L’Assomption Classical College............5.00+.2.-- 38 - 38 380 - 380 
WexaanOtacercal (OU OIC. wi volt eieneievaroreieierere aishelers arses 57 - 57 754 - 754 
Mont Laurier Classical College..............0.0.605- 18 - 18 146 - 146 
Montreal (Loyola) Classical College.............+.-- 28 - 28 363 - 363 
Montreal (Ste. Marie) Classical College.............. 35 = 35 687 - 687 
Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical College............-. 29 - 29 400 - 400 
INvcolev @lassicali@olleciew: seagate cue anil selects ier 50 = 50 360 - 360 
Quebec (Petit Sém.) Classical College..........-.-.- iL - 61 821 - 821 
Rigaud Classical College. 2. 2i.c.e sine. c ts ness tiewenee 39 = 39 301 - 301 
RmMousk Classical Colleges ucsace de ctinses sive newts nets 38 - 38 287 - 287 
St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Classical College....... 15 - 15 205 - 205 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Classical College.........- 43 - 43 595 - 595 
St. Hyacinthe Classical College..........-..+0.0-0+- 38 - 38 447 - 447 
GT hean Grassical ©ollese wa rad ane aey-lseere sisle’s fersehanice 32 - 32 288 - 288 
Sietanront Classical Oollegemn a eiaccieca cael ae 55 - 50) 579 - 579 
Ste: Thérése Classical Collége.......cccce cece ec enee 25 - 25 396 - 396 
Sherbrooke Classical College..........-----+sseeeee 50 - 50 497 - 497 
Trois Riviéres Classical College............0.00.005> 43 - 43 464 - 464 
Wallloyireld @lassicall SCM) SG5s iain ters ats sinleouy sinless 35 - 35 274 - 274 
Mika, Aorieultumal: SCHOOM ict wctcies errs) eraietet overs pris ieleiel, show 42 - 42 111 - 111 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Agricultural School........ 34 - 34 203 - 203 
Wycuiffe College, Toronto, Ont. (1921)............... 11 1 12 59 - 59 
Knox College, meorontO, Onb eee veeeyteriera sis ciretarieel: 13 - 13 144 ae 166 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont..............-.- 22 10 32 850 110 460 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont........... 54 11 65 865 705 1,570 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont...............- 20 15 35 247 472 719 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont 4 - 4 122 2 144 
Ontario Law School, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont.... 6 - 6 321 15 336 
Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont...............- 6 - 6 156 387 548 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont..... ; 76 7 83 765 12 777 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont............ 16 - 16 84 = 84 
Waterloo College, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

WaberloOn. (OMG ar one netesn Achaia selec taclspsraseiainia cictres 7 - 7 55 - 55 
uron Collere, Womdouy OU mane sao «tee eeisyelstaeete «sry 4 - 4 24 1 25 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont...............- 10 - 10 185 - 185 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont............-. 25 - 25 155 - 155 
Brandon College, Brandon, Man...............+++-+- 13 8 21 140 199 339 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man..............- 10 - 10 75 2 79 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man................+-+-+- 18 5 23 241 218 459 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man..............+.+0- 5 if 6 12 3 15 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man....... 32 8 40 549 455 1,004 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask...............4- 4 - 4 41 - 41 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask. . 4 = 4 47 2 49 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask. .............000+- 6 - 6 14 - 14 
Alberta College, Edmonton (South), Alberta........ if 2 9 97 31 128 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta....... 20 - 20 180 - 180 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alberta...... 3 - 3 ae) - 9 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta... 19 - 19 657 - 657 
The Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, 

CRS OMe antes ete Ae SSE ela Tete Bese Ie es ore hein 6 - 6 18 - 18 

Columbian Methodist College, New Westminster, : 
RG Re Ae NEE Eth Wea emt iererst terete aayeriets eater rete te 9 12 21 67 90 147 
WOVAL SR hiss eee See a ane eens 1,513 124 | 1,637 | 17,075 | 3,756 | 21,416 
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19.—Colleges of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1922-23. 


Total Total Total 
Name and Address. Walaa enone. Expendi- 
Property. ture. 
$ $ $ 
Presbyterian: Colleze;pealitax. INS pccmc os ctelcleeteeiete eles cle telete elaiciatsters 339,615 29,757 35, 825 
Collezeiot Ste. Anne: ‘Church Pomt,aNiSceeeerabieiiee scissile ten s 203,000 18,000 18,000 
Teehnical Colleges Halitams aN Sascres sana cette olepneisleieanaaiat ieee: 460,000 147, 409 151, 814 
AoriculturalsColleseMraro,Noeeesdeere ee ortrtrsielaieisiens 425,000 69,707 73,2281 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S............--+.s-00. 300,000 17,325 23,125 
St. Marys College, idtalitax. NUS oscar een cee cet okee aise 158,000 26, 850 27,001 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que..................4. 7,750,000 438,000 454, 546 
Ecoles des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, Que........... 696,938 |° 75, 838 91,144 
Presbyterian:College, Montreal, Que..c2. jssci. «sie es ee seeis oeclinen 561,271 29,789 39, 463 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que..............-.-- 225,064 14,066 14,071 
Knox'CollesesiPorontos Ont... sacite crane at eleeiciis lee cries eestor 1,163,727 48,037 48,801 


Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont 2,000,000 2 353,072 353,072 


Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.... aot 124, 781 387,728 37,343 
Ontario Law School, Toronto, Ont....3...0..6...+... PO - 51,149 26,332 
Toronto: Bible:Collese, Loronto, Ont. a. sss ee bine ee ciee cere nae nee 100,000 16,586 16,519 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, Toronto, Ont......... 475,000 241, 876 207, 808 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont................2...00000: 285,000 56,575 48,000 
Huron ‘Collece; london; Ontaenaeeccnedie cnteneleen ae sracielerieteeeer 132,793 18, 630 18,555 
St. Jerome's: Colleses Kitchener st Ontucnenniee miniseries 290,000 47,000 47,000 
Brandon Collesenw Brandonw\ianeraaecer eater nee near - 17, 045 17,045 
The Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man..............-.-eseeeee- 1,057,784 58,491 76,179 
Westley: Colleze® Winnipes Mani cicciics once semis se alaie secrete 506,378 42,719 57,574 
Manitoba Collese, Winnipegs (lai: sun .aicte/sieyaralelersicietelele te ererererelarsieis 4,000,000 270,959 270,959 
Hmmantel Collesensaskatoony saskuseesesteiie ones cece cinema 89,000 27,598 27,598 
St..Chad?s Colleges Reams isask: wa annt ne oe eosin mini cicwale oernereater: 137,384 9,748 9,768 
Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, Sask............000.e eee eeees 144,063 87,349 37,349 
Alperta' College wadmontony (South). Altansanm msec ennai 186, 000 11,025 11,450 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alta....................2200- 201,000 41, 285 41,165 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alta.....................-. 70, 258 11,098 7,633 
Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, B.C............. 73, 243 12,652 13,792 
Columbian Methodist College, New Westminster, B.C............ 145, 469 9,716 8,736 

MU Renan 3 AA BOAR amr OTS at a OOry Se Ga Ontos 22,486.768 | 2,287,076 | 2,305,073 


ee Niet expan ceeas after receipts from farm to the amount of $13,696, forwarded to the government, were 
educted. E 


2Figures of 1922. 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


1.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870, the basis of research in Canada was observation and record rather 
than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones of scant 
accommodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the universities did 
not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely simple demonstra- 
tions. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific investigation, 
and research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work of the Government 
Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 


Scientific research in Canada began, in the “eighties”, with the institution in 
the universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the 
investigators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field 
of science within the last thirty years owe their incentive toward research to the 
outlook developed by these new courses. , 


Since 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment for 
scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little time 
for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian universities 
have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences, and many of 
them have achieved high distinction. 


~—- Ss 


THE RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 881 
pe eee 
Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, also promote research through 
the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various departments 
of science, and through the distinction conferred by membership in such societies. _ 
Various departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely 
with routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was undertaken. 
The research activities of the Government Departments have, however, been inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the situation. Less than five years ago, it was estimated 
that the amount expended annually by Government laboratories for investigations 
of all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was actually expended 
for research in Government laboratories. 
Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 


industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 


1905 there were none which employed research for the improvement of their manu- 
facturing processes or of their products. The example of foreign firms has to some 
extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number of Canadian 
firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very small. In 1917 
the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the industries. Replies 
received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed that only 37 had 
laboratories for research; 83 employed as many investigators and 276 assistants, 
but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine examinations. 
Apart from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for research by all firms 
listed did not exceed $135,000. " 

With the growth of Canadian wealth and of the industries of the nation, the 
scientific equipment of the leading Canadian universities has been greatly increased 
during the past decade, and scientific researches of a considerable scale are now 
being carried on, as a result of the research scholarships granted by the Research 
Council of Canada, or endowed by various wealthy benefactors in the leading 
universities of the country. An especially notable achievement is the discovery of 
insulin, a preparation which indefinitely prolongs the lives of those suffering from 
diabetes, by Dr. F. G. Banting and Mr. CG. H. Best, working under the supervision 
of Prof. J. J. R. Macleod, Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. 
The Nobel prize in medicine for i923 was awarded to Dr. Banting and Dr. Macleod 
for this discovery, and in the same year Parliament voted to Dr. Banting a life 
annuity of $7,500, to enable him to devote himself entirely to medical research. 

The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, commonly known as the Research Council of Canada. Brief 
accounts of the work carried on by the Research Council, as well as of the more 
general investigations of the Royal Society of Canada and of the Royal Canadian 
Institute, are appended. 


1.—The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.! 


When the war broke out in 1914, the mutual inter-dependence of the great 
nations of the world was brought forcibly home to them through the lack of materials 
essential to the prosecution of the war, the scarcity of information on technical 
subjects which had become the specialties of individual countries, and the need of 


1Contributed by the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
84111—56 wi 
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trained men to direct and operate the industries which were so urgently required 
at that time. To correct such a deplorable condition, Great Britain organized the 
technical and commercial leaders of the country into an Advisory Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The British Dominions were invited to establish 
similar organizations to co-operate in the work, and as a result the Canadian Govern- 
ment created a Canadian Council of the same name and general character, ordinarily 
known as the Research Council of Canada. 

After a thorough investigation of Canadian industry, the Research Council 
recommended that immediate steps be taken to provide for intensive research in 
such directions as would make for the most rapid development of the natural resour- 
ces and related industries of the country. For the prosecution of such research it was 
suggested that there be created by the Government a Research Institute, so equipped 
and staffed that investigations of all kinds could be carried out there under the 
direction of the best technical advice in the country. This recommendation was 
favourably received by the Government, and a Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons designed to bring about the establishment of such an institute. The 
Bill was given the support of all parties in the House of Commons, but was rejected 
by the Senate, on the ground of economy. 

The Government, however, recognizing that the Research Council was doing a 
useful work, has voted annually the sum of $120,000 for the prosecution of such 
aims as could be furthered without the acquisition of land, buildings, apparatus or 
equipment of any kind. This annual appropriation is at present available for the 
work of the Research Council, and with these limited facilities at its disposal it 
has endeavoured to meet the most urgent of the many problems which need investi- 
gation, in the hope that Canada will become so alive to the necessity for 
adequate study and investigation of her natural resources and of the technical 
problems which confront her industries, that ample means will be provided for 
this important work. 


In July, 1924, a revised Research Council Act (14-15 Geo. V, c. 64) was passed 
by Parliament, under which the membership of the Council is increased to fifteen 
persons, who serve without remuneration; the Council is constituted a corporate 
body and given charge of all matters affecting scientific and industrial research in 
Canada which may be assigned to it, and is also charged with the duty of advising 
the Dominion Government on questions of scientific and technological methods affect- 
ing the expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the natural resources 
of the country. 


The Research Council has also been charged, under the above Act, with the 
following specific duties: 


To undertake to promote the utilization of the natural resources of Canada; 

To undertake researches with the object of improving the technical processes 
and methods used in the industries of Canada, and of discovering processes and 
methods which may promote the expansion of existing or the development of new 
industries; 

To undertake investigation and determination of standards and methods of 
measurements, including length, volume, weight, mass, capacity, time, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism and other forms of energy; and the determination of physical 
constants and the fundamental properties of matter; 

To undertake the standardization and certification of the scientific and technical 
apparatus and instruments for the Government service and for use in the industries 
of Canada; and the determination of the standards of quality of the materials used 
in the construction of public works and of the supplies used in the various branches 
of the Government service} 
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To undertake the investigation and standardization, at the request of any of 
the industries of Canada, of the materials which are or may be used in, or of the 
products of the industries making such a request; 


_To undertake researches, the object of which is to improve conditions in 
agriculture. 


The Act also provides that the Research Council shall have charge of and direct- 
ion or supervision over the researches which may be undertaken by or for single 
industrial firms, or by such organizations or persons as may desire to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered for this purpose. The Council is also empowered to 
publish from time to time such scientific and technical information as it may deem 
necessary. 


It is evident that in order to carry out all of its duties the Research Council 
would require just such apparatus, equipment and facilities as would be provided 
in a Research Institute. Pending the provision of such facilities, however, the 
Council is working along the following chief lines of endeavour: 


(1) Training of research workers.—Most of the research work done in Canada 
up to the present time has been carried out in the laboratories of the large uni- 
versities, where the professors and other officers of instruction have devoted most of 
their spare time to the solution of technical and scientific problems. Private 
subscription has to some extent provided the means of employing recent graduates 
to assist experienced research workers, and this, though on a very limited scale, has 
been the means of developing some excellent research talent. Recognizing the 
value of this work in training the right kind of men for research in scientific and 
industrial laboratories, the Research Council has devoted about one-third of its 
annual appropriation to provide bursaries, studentships and fellowships for the 
purpose of enabling a larger number of graduates to follow up this line of work. In 
all 201 awards have been made to 117 persons at 18 universities. Of these 117 
grantees, 29 are engaged in teaching, mostly in our universities, 17 have taken posit- 
ions in various industries, 16 are employed in technical work of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments and nearly all the others are continuing their post- 
graduate studies. 


(2) Assisted researches.—The successful prosecution of scientific research 
demands the attention of the most highly trained specialists available. In order 
to secure the services of the most highly qualified men available in Canada for 
such work, the Research Council has adopted the plan of awarding grants which 
they may secure to assist in the prosecution of approved investigations, and which 
may be used by them to purchase special scientific equipment or to secure the 
services of qualified assistants to work under their supervision. 


(3) Associate committees.—The spirit of co-operation shown by the leaders in 
industry and science has made it possible for the Research Council to form advisory 
committees of specialists in various branches of industry and science to confer with 
the members of the Research Council on the various problems which are brought up 
for consideration. Like the members of the Council itself, these members of the 
associate committees serve without remuneration. Through them, problems are 
brought to the attention of the Council and through them also, industry is being 
made acquainted with the service which the Council can render to the country at 
large. 
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2.—The Royal Society of Canada.! 


The Royal Society of Canada owes its inception to the interest in the literary 
and scientific development of Canada shown by the Marquis of Lorne during his 
tenure of the office of Governor-General of Canada. On his initiative, a meeting 


of men prominent in Canadian literature and science was held at Montreal in Decem- 


ber, 1881, and at this meeting the society was organized, its first regular meeting 
being held at Ottawa in the May following (1882). 

The aims of the society, as set forth in the Act of Incorporation, passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1883 (46 Vict., c. 46), are: (1) to encourage studies and 
investigations in literature and science; (2) to publish original papers by members 
of the society and documents relative to Canadian affairs that are deemed worthy 
of publication; (8) to offer prizes and other inducements for papers of merit on 
subjects relating to Canada and to aid in bringing promising researches to com- 
pletion; (4) to aid in the formation of a Canadian museum of archives, ethnology, 
archeology and natural history. 


In fulfilment of these aims the society holds an annual meeting in May at Ottawa, 
for the reading of papers and discussion, occasionally adjourning to other cities 
such as Toronto, Montreal or Quebec, the meeting of 1924 having been held in the 
last-named city. For convenience, the society is divided into five sections, of which 
section 1 is devoted to French literature (including history, archeology, etc.); 
section 2 to English literature (including history, economics, archeology, etc.); 
section 3 to the mathematical, physical and chemical sciences; section 4 to geology 
and mineralogy; and section 5 to the biological sciences. Membership in the 
various sections is strictly limited, being fixed at forty for sections 1, 4 and 5, and 
at fifty for sections 2 and 3, and candidates for membership must be nominated 
by three members of the section to which they desire election and must set forth 
fully their qualifications for membership. Election is determined by a majority 
vote of the members of the section concerned, subject to ratification by the council 
of the society. 


Beginning with 1882, the society has published annually a volume of pro- 
ceedings and transactions, in which are included the papers presented each year 
to the various sections. By exchange of the transactions with other learned societies 
and by donations, the society is rapidly accumulating a valuable library. 


For financial reasons the society has been unable to carry out to any con- 
siderable extent the third of its aims, as stated above. It receives annually a grant 
from the Dominion Government, but this barely suffices to pay the expenses of 
publication and leaves nothing for the subvention of promising investigations. 
At the last annual meeting, however, the society received, through the generosity of 
Sir Joseph Flavelle, an endowment for a gold medal to ke awarded for meritorious 


achievement in literature or science, and it is thereby placed in a position to manifest 


jts appreciation and encouragement of outstanding work. 


The question of a national museum has seriously engaged the attention of the 
Society, but so far, for various reasons, little progress has been made towards the 
realization of such an institution, so important a factor in the general education 
of the community and so valuable an aid in the investigation of the natural resources 
of the country. 


1Contributed by Prof. J. Playfair MeMurrich, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Past President ot the 
Royal Society of Canada, 
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3.—The Royal Canadian Institute.’ 


The Canadian Institute was organized in 1849 by a group of men interested 
chiefly in engineering, prominent among whom were Sir Sandford Fleming, Sir 
William Logan and Kivas Tully, C.E. The object was to create an institute for 
the encouragement and diffusion of the knowledge of the applications of science, 
especially to engineering problems, and to this end meetings were held regularly 
for the reading and discussion of papers and plans were laid for the formation of a 
library of maps, drawings, models and technical publications and of a museum of 
geological and other specimens, together with a collection of philosophical instru- 
ments. 

The institute was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1851, and in 1914 it received 
the gracious permission of the King to add the designation ‘Royal’ to its title. 
The original organization of the institute did not result in complete success and in 
later years it broadened its scope to include the reading and discussion of papers on 
pure science and on literary questions. The meetings have always been open to 
the public without charge; they are at present held weekly during the winter months 
and in recent years have been devoted to the presentation of the results of scientific 
investigations in various lines by experts who have themselves contributed to the 


‘advancement of knowledge. These meetings have proved very popular, the average 


attendance during the winter of 1923-24 having been considerably over 500, and 
serve a useful purpose in familiarizing the public with the recent achievements of 
science and in awakening and developing an appreciation of the value of scientific 
research and its bearings on the progress of industrial prosperity and modern civiliza- 
tion. 


In 1852 the Institute began the publication of a Canadian ‘‘Journal of Science, 
Literature and History,” of which eighteen volumes had appeared up to 1878 when 
publication was suspended. In 1884, however, it was resumed, the title being 
changed to “Proceedings of the Canadian Institute,” and after 1889 to “Trans- 
actions of the Canadian Institute”; since that date a volume has appeared annually. 
The importance of this publication is two-fold, in that it is one of the few Canadian 
media for the publication of scientific memoirs and in that it has enabled the insti- 
tute to accumulate, by exchange with other scientific and technical societies, a 
valuable library of about 10,000 volumes, valuable especially because it consists 
largely of publications not easily procurable otherwise than by exchange, and yet 
essential for guidance in research. The exchanges are made with societies of all 
the countries of the civilized world and produce an addition to the library of over 
2,000 items annually. In connection with the library, the institute maintains a 
reading-room where its members may consult the recent accessions as well as the 
current numbers of the more important literary and scientific magazines. 


The financial resources of the institute consist of a small annual grant from the 
Ontario Legislature and a small endowment fund, but are chiefly supplied by the 
annual dues of the members. At present the ordinary membership is approximately 
600 and the annual subscription is fixed at $5.00; there are also associate and junior 
members whose annual subscription is set at $2.50. The headquarters of the 
Institute are located at 198 College St., Toronto. . 


The income of the institute at present barely suffices for the maintenance of 
its present activities. In the past it has proved an important factor in scientific 
development in Canada. Several important scientific movements owe _their 


iCGontributed by Prof. J. Playfair MeMurrich, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C. 
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initiation to the institute, notably the adoption of standard time, and it has 
been an important influence in bringing to Canada the meetings of important 
scientific organizations, such as the International Geological Congress in 1913, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1921 and the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the International Mathematical 
Congress in 1924. Its members hope for an extension of its activities in the future 
and dream of its becoming an organization that will do for Canada what the Royal 
Institution has done for Great Britain. The realization of this dream can come, 
however, only when, by public or private generosity, the Institute has been placed 
in possession of an ample endowment. 


2.—Public Libraries in Canada. 


Under the above heading, a short article appeared on pp. 168-9 of the 1921 
edition of the Year Book. Because of the pressure upon the space of the Year 
Book it is not repeated here. 


3.—Art in Canada. 


After passing through the inevitable stages of first complete and then partial 
dependence on the traditions of the older European countries, Canadian art today, 
particularly in painting, but in the other arts as well to some lesser extent, is adding 
something of its own to these traditions. The movement is taking the form of a 
dominating sense of decoration and a greater searching for and insistence upon the 
essentials of form and colour in its rendering of nature. 


It is interesting and significant, therefore, to quote briefly from some of the 
most important of the British art critics on the subject of the Canadian Art Section 
at the British Empire Exhibition: ; 

“Emphatic design and bold brushwork are the characteristics of the Canadian 
. section; and it is here in particular that the art of the Empire is taking a new turn. 
The influence suggested is that of Russia—as exemplified by such painters as 
Roerich—but it is likely that the effect is due chiefly to a certain sunilarity in the 
landscape of the two countries. At any rate, there can be no question that Canada 
is developing a school of landscape painters who are strongly racy of the soil.” 
—The Times. 


“The first impression of the Canadian Galleries is that there is emerging a 
native school of landscape, awaiting a wider recognition abroad, as (we gather) 
it has had to wait the encouragement of collectors at home . . . A further 
impression is that Canada’s great distances and conditions of life generally are 
throwing her painters, sometimes self-taught, but with great natural gifts, into a 
solitary and intense contact with their landscape themes. Tom Thomson, for 
example, of whom there is a remarkable representation in these galleries, was 
obviously, from all we hear of him, a true pioneer of Canadian art.”—The M orning 
Post. 


“Their bold, decorative landscapes, emphasizing colour, line and pattern, 
giving the very look and feel of Canada, its colour and character; young artists 
painting a young country superbly, through their temperaments, not literally—the 
subtleties of its winter snow, the roar of its weather, the glory of its autumn colour, 
contained in the kind of decorative patterns that the younger artists of France are 
pursuing. But these Canadians are standing on their own feet, revealing their 
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own country with gay virility . . . - These Canadian landscapes, I think, 
are the most vital group of paintings produced since the war—indeed, this century.” 
—The Daily Chronicle. 

“With Canada, however, we are in a happier position. Wecan sincerely acclaim 
a vigorous and original art. Two modes of feeling emerge strongly; a fine decorative 
sense and a passionate preoccupation with the stress of growth.”—The Saturday 
Review. J; 

It cannot fail to be seen from such comments that the British critics are of the 
opinion that Canada is developing something of a national and original school of 
painting. While the future will bring more complete proof of this, it is inspiring 
to record it, because nothing could be calculated to give more impetus to the growth 
of a proper understanding and appreciation of Canadian art than such a verdict, 
which gives it, for the first time, a status in the critical eyes of the artistic world. 

Public appreciation of Canadian art is very much in its infancy and there is a 
very great need of education to show the prospective collector that Canadian art 
to-day possesses qualities vastly more enduring and original than does a very large 
proportion of the art that is imported from other countries. 


The National Gallery of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada was founded in 1880, by the Marquis of Lorne» 
Governor-General of Canada. The collections of pictures, statuary: and other 
works of art,now occupying premises in the Royal Victoria Museum in Ottawa, 
consist of purchases made by means of the annual grants voted by the Dominion 
Parliament, the diploma works of the members of the Royal Canadian Academy, 
and gifts and loans by persons interested in art. In 1907 an Advisory Arts Council 
of three members was appointed by authority of an Order in Council, and in 1913, 
under the National Gallery of Canada Act (3-4 Geo. V, c. 33), the Advisory Arts 
Council was constituted a Board of Trustees for the management of the National 
Gallery and the administration of its annual grants. 

In addition to the care and management of the National Gallery, the Act 
imposes upon the Board responsibility for “the encouragement and cultivation of 
correct artistic taste and Canadian public interest in the fine arts, the promotion 
of the interests generally of art in Canada.”’ 

Amongst the collections of oil paintings now in the National Gallery are works 
by such old masters as Tintoretto, Caravaggio, Andrea del Sarto, Bartholomaus 
de Bruyn, Luca Giordano, Cima da Conegliano, Frans Floris, Chardin, Hogarth, 
Snyders, Daniel Mytens. Representative of the more modern schools are works 
by the great English masters—Reynolds, Hoppner, Beechey, Lawrence, Gains- 
borough, Millais, Leighton, Holman Hunt. The French masters include J. F. 
Millet, Edgar Degas, Claude Monet, Alfred Sisley and a number of others, while 
the contemporary British school is strongly represented by fine examples of the 
work of such artists as Arnesby Brown, Laura Knight, Glyn Philpot, W. Orpen, 
D. Muirhead, G. Henry, Austen Brown, Adrian Stokes and many others. The 
Gallery includes an excellent and representative exhibition of the work of Canadian 
artists, both past and present. 

The National Gallery collections of engravings, etchings, lithographs, etc., 
have been developed and formed into a department of prints with a special curator 
at the head. Important acquisitions have recently been made of works by Man- 
tegna, Robetta, Nicholetto, Rosex, D. Campagnola, Marcantonio, Canaletto; 
Master M.Z., Schongauer, Direr, Altdorfer, Aldegrever, Pencz, Hirschvogel, 
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Hollar; Master W.C.I.E.F., van Dyck, van Leyden, Rembrandt, Ostade, Potter, 
van de Velde, Bega, Berchem, Ruysdael; Duvet, Gellee, Mellan, Morin, Nanteuil, 
Drevet, Jacque, Millet, Corot, Raffet, Isabey, Bonington, Meryon, Braquemond, 
Jacquemart, Legros, Lepere; Harding, Blake, Crome, Daniel, Wilkie, Geddes, 
Haden, Short, Strang, McBey, Brangwyn, Shannon, Gabain; Whistler, Zorn. 

One of the most important activities of the National Gallery is its loan exhibi- 
tion work. Under this policy the National Gallery lends to any art body or society 
in Canada, which possesses the necessary facilities, a collection of Canadian paint- 
ings, either for one year or for shorter periods. During 1923, twenty loans were 
distributed, and practically every important city in Canada has thereby gained a 
better knowledge of Canadian art. The aggregate value of loans made during the 
past five years is over $1,000,000. The attendance during the year was over 100,000, 
and it is estimated that almost as many more viewed the various exhibitions held 
throughout the country. 

Recent Acquisitions.—Among the specially noteworthy pictures acquired during 
the past year are two magnificent portraits of the 16th century, one Flemish and 
one Italian. The Flemish portrait is of Sir Thomas Gresham by Sir Anthony 
More, 1512-1576, while the Italian is a portrait of a Man in Black by Giambattista 
Moroni, 1520-1578. In addition to these, an important sculptured figure in stucco, 
“The Infant Jesus Blessing”, by Desiderio da Settignano, 1428-1464, was-also 
secured, as. were important water-colour paintings and drawings by Turner, Row- 
landson, Samuel Palmer and others. Among modern works recently added to the 
national collection are unusually fine examples of the work of such well-known men 
as William Strang, R.A., Augustus John, A.R.A., Charles Ricketts, A.R.A., Mrs. 
A. L. Swynnerton, A.R.A., Walter Russell, A-R.A., Cayley Robinson, A.R.A., and 
a number of others. In addition to the above, the Board of Trustees has continued 
to purchase consistently what it deems the best work of Canadian artists from the 
current exhibitions. 3 

Outstanding acquisitions in the print department include ‘‘Christ on the Cross” 
_ by Martin Schongauer, “Cornelius Anslo” by Rembrandt, “Frederick of Saxony” 
by Albrecht Diirer and “Retour du port’? by Eugene Isabey. Approximately two 
hundred prints were added to the collection during the year. 


XI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted during recent years to public 
health and related subjects in Canada, the work embracing, in addition to the 
supervision of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals 
and institutions for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general, the adminis- 
tration of public health activities and the establishment and maintenance of such 
institutions is in the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers 
given them in sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, 
municipal governments and various societies and individuals initiate and foster 
charitable and humane efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for 
financial aid and for competent, uniform inspection of methods and standards. 
Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general health of the 
people of the Dominion, is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government. 


Public Health.—Considerable diversity in methods of administration of 
public health activities is encountered in the different provinces. Apart, however, 
from the actual organization of provincial Health Departments and of the adminis- 
trative bodies charged with the management of hospitals and other such instit- 
utions, it will be observed, in the summaries of provincial activities which follow, that 
particular attention is given to the same branches of public health work in all the 
provinces. Perhaps the most important of all, and those which reflect most clearly 
the benefits accruing from such work, are the systems of medical inspection of 
school children. This is carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district 
medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses whose activities are 
confined to it alone. In addition to the continual supervision exercised over the 
health of the children, expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, 
teachers and parents. In many cases, dental inspection is provided for. While 
this work has been carried on on a considerable scale for but a few years, great 
benefits have already been realized from it, notably general improvement in health 
and sanitary conditions both in schools and homes, and in the control and pre- 
vention of epidemics. 

In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other diseases, 
such as are shown in the Population section of the present volume under the head- 
ing of “Vital Statistics.” In Ontario the rate of deaths from tuberculosis 
decreased from 85-6 to 66-3 per 100,000 during the period 1913 to 1922, 
and that from typhoid fever from 19-4 to 5-9 per 100,000. While some other rates 
have increased, it may be noted that increases are not general in the case of com- 
municable diseases and that, in respect to tuberculosis especially, the cities of the 
province show the lowest mortality rates. The reason for this is the fact that 
public health work is more advanced there than in the towns and rural areas, and 
its good effect in respect to this and other diseases is apparent. Public health 
work, indeed, has rendered the development and spread of epidemics of the more 
common diseases practically impossible. 

Institutions.—The most familiar of all public institutions established to 
administer and foster the general health of the community and in which charitable 
effort is manifested is the general hospital, common to all cities and towns of any 
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considerable population, and found also in the more modern and prosperous rural 
districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and supported by the municipality, 
their actual administration being in the hands of a board of trustees, and their 
revenue, in addition to that provided by the municipality, being drawn, in the 
main, from grants from the Provincial Government, from donations from individuals 
and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and treatment are free to all 
deserving persons who apply for it and whose resources are so limited as to prevent 
their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, while it is more or less generally 
expected of others that payments for services shall be made in proportion to costs 
and the ability of patients to defray them. Second in importance are the houses 
of refuge and orphanages, homes where destitute adults and homeless children are 
taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves or until homes for them 
are found elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in practically every urban and 
rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the aged are supported by 
the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums for the insane, also 
found in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that they are in general 
owned, supported and administered entirely by the province. In Nova Scotia, how- 
ever, the insane of separate counties ar e, in some instances, cared for in one institution, 
together with the inmates of the refuge and orphanage. In addition, other insti- 
tutions supported by the public include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, 
homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries; homes for 
epileptics and for lepers, and dahareulosis sanatoria. 

Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist, 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above.! 
Since these institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and hence 
are not in all cases subject to inspection, no complete record showing their number, 
purpose and the number of inmates can be obtained. 

But little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of. 
public benevolence had been presented in the Canada Year Book for some years 

. before their inclusion in the 1922-23 edition. It seems, however, that until com- 
paratively recently, the caring for needy and destitute persons, as we now recognize 
it, was largely in the hands of individuals, of whose humane efforts scanty evidence 
remains for present use. The inability of private effort to cope with a problem of 
such rapidly increasing dimensions has led to the present Government control of 
the majority of such establishments. ; 

In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various Provin- 
cial Governments have enacted considerable legislation governing the regulation of 
public charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the Hospitals 
for the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Consumptives 
Act, the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, and the Prisons and Public 
Charities Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases of the 
subject. Similar legislation by other Provincial Governments also provides for 
the maintenance of hospitals, the carrying-on of charitable work, the provision of 
funds and inspection by competent officials. 


Numbers and Types of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions in Canada. 
—An attempt has been made to bring together in tabular form certain statistics of 
the number of institutions in the Dominion concerned with the health of the com- 
munity or carried on as result of benevolent effort. It is, of course, highly desirable 


1 For information regarding Dominion Government hospitals for returned soldiers, see sub-section 
_ } Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment,’’ pp. 922-3. 
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that not only the mere data of numbers but also those relating to inmates, staff, 
finances, etc., should be similarly collated for the country as a whole. This, how- 
ever, is for the present impossible owing to the incomparability, in some cases, of 
statistics published by the various provinces and in others to the scarcity or absence 
of published information. The matter made available, however, is given in as 
complete and concise form as possible under provincial headings below. 

Table 1 is designed to show the numbers of institutions in Canada, by provinces, 
for the years 1922 or 1923. 


1._Number of Public Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 1922 or 


1923. 
_E. | Nova | New Que- On- Mani- | Saskat-| 41- British 
Types. Island.1| Scotia2| Bruns-| pec.2 | tario.2| toba.1| Che | berta.1 Colum- 
wick.? wan.? bia.2 
General Hospitals......... 1 16 14 54 101 - 39 - 64 
Maternity oli cscs: - 1 2 4 4 - |\ 37 - |\ 29 
Private Sn PES es att - - = - 53 — |f -— |f 
Isolation Bat OR arer - - - - - - 27 - - 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria.... - 2 2 5 11 - 1 - 1 
Hospitals for the Insane . . 1 248 1 6 12 3 2 2 3 
Homes for Epileptics..... - - = 4 - - - - - 
Homes for Infirm......... - - = 4 - - \ 1 - 1 
Homes for Incurables.... . - - - 4 4 1 - 1 
Leper Stations..........<+ - - 1 - - - - - 1 
OrphaDALes:<aeji.ce esa - 10 11\ 122 30 - - - - 
Houses of Refuge........-. ~ 22 aif 75 - - - 
11922. 2 1923. 3 Some refuges and orphanages are also maintained as hospitals for the insane. 


4 Included with orphanages and refuges. 
Nore.—The latest available figures are given. The fiscal years of the various provinces are as follows: 


Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and Alberta, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New 
Brunswick and Ontario, Nov. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan, May 1 to April 30; 
and British Columbia, April 1 to Mar. 31. 

Hospitals for Mental Defectives.—It is only in the case of hospitals for 
mental defectives that comparable statistics of institutions throughout the nine 
provinces are available. Table 2 brings their more important data together and 
may be taken as giving a general idea of the situation throughout the Dominion. 


2._Statistics of Hospitals for mentally, Deteeuse Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
anada. 


(For latest available years.) 


New 
Items. sai ake Bruns- Quebec.t | Ontario.® 

wick.® 
INU DOr Ol NS CLOU IOUS acne ce tere <n nar a ctelolel => 1 23 i 6 12 
Inmates (beginning of year)........-..-+e.eeeeees 295 681 654 6,026 7,967 
IAG TATE tai Ge eee bance seme onda onrrudae dooacs 74 208 172 1,447 2,133 
Discharges and deaths............+2seeeeereeees 60 118 154 1,410 1,735 
Improved or cured......5....ceeseeneee seer ee eees 44 = 92 478 835 
Inmates (end Of year)... . ccc esse erase eicns vise 309 710 667 6, 063 8,365 
SEA fe IDaGtOrsacke aaictelsresietas co erasecl: creieterstret tail e ael> = = 2 28 44 
INT hace ROU S See Dennen Roan GooUE concn mnoe = - 1,017 1,358 
Revenue—Government grants........0..+5+05+ $ 101, 335 56,498 1,113,039 = 
GOS hadi Dick Mebaie ace otieres seas $ 184,650 2,320 278,147 400,678 


Total ies RISES Sr ie $ — | 295,276 87,770 | 1,514,516 460,355 


Expenditure—Salaries.............+2e+eseeeeees $ 90,594 45,661 342,422 | 1,142,534 
Buildings and equipment......... $ - 19,591 386,073 361,445 
Totaleraeeres: sens keerae eeiaes Saitek. $ 295,276 | 179,808 | 1,521,384 | 2,415,635 


1 For the year ending Dec. 31, 1922. 

2 For the year ending Sept. 30, 1923. The number of institutions is that of homes and asylums for the 
poor and insane. Figures of revenue and expenditure apply to one hospital only. 

3 For the year ending Oct. 31, 1923. 

4 For the year ending Dec. 31, 1923. 

5 For the year ending Oct. 31.1922. The number of institutions includes one under governmental in- 
spection only. Remaining figures are for 11 institutions. 
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2.—Statistics of Hespitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada—concluded. 


M = British 
Items. pets ete Alberta.’ ee 
ia. 

Number Of Institutions ccs comieatsc seis eicoieac Waele teen cence 3 2 2 3 
Inmates'(bezinning of year) leew accscultaeieenincie cee ee enene 1,291 1,170 821 1,787 
wAdMiIssiONs sc. Saiiassinoe weiss ele soeic aie eee eee ose 211 529 265 447 
Discharresand deathisr. a ceteace see cet meen eee eee 159 405 154 450 

Improved! or:curediseycitante else aca enee tine nce Utena - - 129 - 
Inmates (endiofiy.ear)). she even sean he. Sa e ee Ree. eaes 1,343 1,294 862 1,784 

Stafi—Doctors.. si sscaseecin nee ete Paar e tek ee eee 268) ~ - 

INUPSOS 0s .,ccioeisinavactae sone Gece atnersic sia aiteercer ets eamesiois J 122 = 27 

Revenue—Government grants............ yeh Te avereiNavaiota teiecare ee 8 - - 19, 860 - 
BOGS: tymcd eh heriee Seeley ite $| 52,038 93,039 - 82,396 
MObA 7 cette ss tee cee eae he rea ee 1. $ 90,322 117,727 19,860 82,396 
Expenditure—salariessece. tes eter eer cee eee $] 196,347 | 205,339 8,800 238,420 
Buildings and equipment.................0c08 $ - 13002 - 132,167 
Ota Soe stance ote eek ciepiine donee cen Rice $| 274,804 | 699,759 18,954 585,112 


1 Year ending (10 months) Aug. 31, 1922. 

2 Year ending April 30, 1923. 

3 Year ending Dec. 31, 1922. One institution for the care of mentally defective children is included. 
Figures of revenue and expenditure apply to this institution only. 

4 Year ending Mar. 31, 1924. 


I.—DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


The activities of the Dominion Department of Health for the fiscal year 1924 
may be classified under the following eleven headings:—Quarantine Service, includ- 
ing Leper Stations, Immigration Medical Service, Marine Hospitals Service, Venereal 
Disease Control, Housing, with Hospitalization and Sanitation, Opium and Nar- 
cotic Drugs, Proprietary or Patent. Medicines, Child Welfare, Food: and Drug 
Laboratories, Public Works Health Act and Finance. ~ 


Quarantine Service.—Organized quarantine stations were operated at 
' Charlottetown, P.E.I.,.Chatham, N.B., Halifax, N.S., Louisbourg, N.S., North 
Sydney, N.S., Quebec, Que., St. John, N.B., and Victoria, B.C. The total number 
of vessels reporting at the above stations was 2,134, and of examinations of indi- 
viduals 428,498. A total of 758 persons was distributed to quarantine hospitals 
and detention buildings. Of these, 189 were actually sick; the remainder, of whom 
267 were detained as possible smallpox contacts, was made up of contacts and persons 
accompanying the sick. Diseases treated in the quarantine hospitals numbered 32; 
57 of the total number of cases were of measles, 29 of chicken pox, 16 of acute cold, 
11 of smallpox and 10 of tonsilitis, the remaining diseases occurring in 9 or fewer 
cases. 

The service has under its supervision two leper stations, one at Tracadie, N BS 
and the other at Bentinck island, B.C. Ten patients were under treatment at the 
Tracadie lazaretto, six males and four females. One patient died during the year. 
Seven patients were cared for during the year at the Bentinck Island lazaretto, an 
increase of two over the previous year. 


Immigration Medical Service.—For the purpose of detecting physical or 
mental defects in immigrants, as provided by the Immigration Act, 138,241 immi- 
grant passengers were examined; of this number, 1,380 were found to be of the 
prohibited classes (mental defectives, those afflicted with loathsome or contagious 
disease and physically defective persons), while in addition, 283 other passengers 
(immigrant and non-immigrant) were detained for medical or surgical treatment 


3a 
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previous to certification. An additional number of 1,270 were detained for closer 
examination on account of suspected mental or physical defects. 


Marine Hospitals Service.—The Department operates two marine hospitals, 
at Sydney and Lunenburg, N.S., revenues for the purpose being collected on the 
tonnage of vessels arriving at ports in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British 
Columbia. Gratuitous ‘treatment is accorded all needy mariners from vessels 
paying such dues. In addition to the two hospitals maintained by the Govern- 
ment, treatment was provided during the year at 58 town and city hospitals in the 
five provinces to 2,745 injured and distressed mariners. 


Venereal Disease Control.—The annual grant by the Dominion Government 
to aid in the prevention of the spread of venereal diseases was continued and allotted 
to the various provinces. The campaign carried on throughout the country by the 
various governments may be divided roughly into five main activities,—treatment, 
education, social service, law enforcement and the collection of statistics. There 
are 56 clinics in operation throughout the‘Dominion, at which free treatment may 
be obtained, while free hospital accommodation is given where necessary. Both 
the Dominion and the Provincial Governments have issued pamphlets and circulars 
designed to prevent the spread of the diseases. 

Housing, Hospitalization and Sanitation.—Under the Dominion Housing 
Act, an amount of $4,000,000 was voted by the Dominion Parliament for the year. 
Of this sum, $3,174,783 was lent to the seven provinces included in the scheme, to 
which total loans up to March 31, 1924, amounted to $23,508,190. The total 
number of houses erected was 6,244. Municipalities to the number of 179 are 
operating under the Act. 

Opium and Narcotic Drugs.—During the year, the Department issued 191 
import licenses, 51 export licenses, 107 wholesale druggists’ licenses and 57 licenses 
to retail manufacturing druggists. Narcotics imported into Canada were as follows: 
cocaine 1,561 oz., morphine 7,092 oz. and crude opium 845 lb. 

Close supervision is maintained on all exports and imports of narcotics, and the 
licensing system enables the Department to know at all times the amount of these 
drugs received by every druggist, veterinary surgeon, dentist or physician in Canada. 
By this system it is possible for the Department to check up the disposition of these 
drugs, and to make absolutely certain that the use being made of them does not 
contravene the Act. Statistics of offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Act for the year ended Sept. 30, 1923, show a total of 1,102 convictions. Prosecu- 
tions under the same Act by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police during the year 
ended March 31, 1924, totalled 303. 

Proprietary or Patent Medicines.—Medicines registered and licensed 
under the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act during the year 1923-24 numbered 
5,528, including 660 new medicines. Under the operation of the Act, which has as 
its fundamental principle the requirement that all such articles shall be on the 
market in a way which permits the ordinary layman to understand what he is 
buying, many articles were rejected as absolute frauds and dangerous to health. 
Periodically samples of various medicines are obtained in the open market and are 
sent to the laboratory, for the purpose of confirming and approving the ingredients 
of each. 

Chiid Welfare.—General co-operation in matters relating to child and maternal 
welfare has been continued or established with the various Departments of the 
Dominion Government, Provincial Governments and voluntary societies throughout 
the country. The publications of the branch have been revised and republished. 
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Food and Drugs Division.—A total of 6,274 samples of foods and drugs 
were examined during the year in the laboratories of the Department at Ottawa, 
Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver to determine their purity or degree of 
adulteration. Numerous prosecutions were made under the provisions of the 
Food and Drugs Act, the Maple Products Act and the Proprietary or Patent Medi- 
cines Act, where goods not conforming with the law had been offered for sale. 


Public Works Health Act.—The activities of the Department under the 
Public Works Health Act have included the maintenance of a hospital, a first-aid 
office and an ambulance service along the new Welland canal, now under con- 
struction between lake Ontario and lake Erie. A total of 897 visits were made by 
the medical officer, 3,413 cases were treated as hospital out-patients, 122 were given 
hospital treatment, while a total of 2,449 hospital days were afforded to patients. 
At Courtenay Bay, N.B., supervision of the health of some 650 employees on a new 
dry-dock was maintained by the Department. In Western Canada, workmen on 
numerous railway construction contracts were afforded medical care and hospital 
treatment when necessary. 

Financial Statements.—A net expenditure for the year of $896,961 is 
recorded, in which the largest items are: Quarantine, $190,197; Venereal Diseases, 
$186,460; Salaries, $140,601; Marine Hospitals, $109,793 and Administration of 
Food and Drugs Act, $75,522. Net revenues amounted to $207,61 1, of which sick 
mariners’ dues totalled $172,319. 


IJ.—OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES. 


1.—Prince Edward Island. 


In the report of the trustees of the Faleonwood Hospital and Provincial Infirm- 


ary for the year ended December 31, 1923, a total of 315 patients were shown as 

resident on this date, compared with a total of 309 at the beginning of the year. 
During the year, 72 patients had been admitted, while discharges and deaths totalled 
66. Expenditure for maintenance and repair of the institutions amounted to 
$128,481, while revenues from fees and other sources were $9,168. 


2.—Nova Scotia. 


The 31st annual report of the Department of Public Health of the province 
deals mainly with the collection of vital statistics and with disease control, effected 
both by means of campaigns against the more dangerous types and by the regular 
supervision of the health of school children. 

In an attempt to control the number of deaths from cancer in the province, 


(the rate having increased from 72 per 100,000 population in 1908 to 93 in 1921) an 


an educational campaign was carried on during “cancer week”. In the distribution 
of insulin as a cure for diabetes, the provincial authorities have assisted in arranging 
for the supplying of practitioners and hospitals, a similar move having also been 
made with regard to the treatment of cases of venereal diseases, whereby not only 
the facilities of provincial clinics but also those of local hospitals have been made 
available. 

Anti-tuberculosis work has resulted in a steady decline in the death rate from 
1909 to 1922 of approximately 40 p.c., and, with the introduction of the Spallinger 
and Dreyer systems of treatment, it is hoped this will show further improvement. 
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The work of public health nurses in connection with the examination of children 
attending school is perhaps best evidenced by the number of such examinations 
made—27,199 in the various counties, and 16,698 in seven cities and towns, a total 
of 43,897. The total number of children found to have defects, many of which 
are minor, was 25,121. 

The latest available statistics of hospitals and benevolent institutions in Nova 
Scotia, as contained in the Report of the Inspector of Humane Institutions for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1923, are given in tabular form in Table 3. It should be 
stated that while in Table 1 of this section, the province is shown to maintain 24 
mental hospitals and 22 houses of refuge, the statistics given below are solely those 
of the institutions coming under the inspection of the Provincial Government. 
The same applies to tuberculosis sanatoria, of which only one is inspected by pro- 
vincial officials. 

3.—Hospitals, etc., in Nova Scotia, 1923. 


Hospitals 
General, Sanatoria and 
Jsolation, | Maternity for Asylums 
Items. and Private| Hospitals. Con- for the 
Hospitals. sumptives.| Insane 
and Poor. 
Number of institutions.........-..00: cence eee eee neers 16 1 1 24 
Number of patients (beginning of year)..........-----+-- 624 39 93 2,015 
Admissions and births...0..... 002-5. cae ede c eee cee nes 9,409 482 227 826 
Discharges, CbC.. ccc oeiiste cise yejeerniewies marist is 9,930 872 213 822 
Number of patients (end of year)....-....-00esee ere eeee 568 29 107 2,019 
Receipts—Government grants...........-++s5eeer eres $ 7), 73 - 97,231 = 
LOS ROSS CAME OMG oe oe OOO Seb Omen $ 217,585 - 157,877 
TOGA Mae res erie a net mre ehaleieratetevereytactane srr aiere: 3 $ 463,028 - 263,582 - 
Expenditures—Salaries..............:0:00eeereeereeees $ 124,427 - 88,440 - 
Buildings and equipment............-- $ 63, 728 = 84,451 - 
OLA iste rrelcc cteretate Mietastae chetatnvevstere.cls $ 453, 2731 - 263,582 - 


1 For 14 hespitals only. 
3.—New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health includes among its branches those 
of general sanitation, water supply, drainage and communicable disease, medical 
school inspection, sanitary education and publicity, a provincial pathological and 
public health laboratory and the general supervision of the health sub-districts, of 
which there are sixteen. 

The Department is administered by the Minister of Health, from a governmental 
standpoint, and is under the immediate and direct control of the Chief Medical 
Officer. His staff, which, with the Minister, forms the Bureau of Health, consists of 
the chief of laboratories, three district medical health officers, six medical 
school inspectors, a director of nurses and director of venereal clinics. 

The Chief Medical Officer of the province, in his sixth annual report, summarizes 
the chief activities of the department during the year ended Oct. 31, 1923, under the 
headings of general sanitation, medical school inspection and the collection of vital 
statistics. 

Under the system of medical school inspection, the province is divided into 
6 areas, each of which is again divided into sub-districts. A medical inspector is in 
charge of each district and the attempt has been made, although not altogether 
successfully, to examine the physical and mental condition of every child attending 
school throughout the province at some time during the school year. As a result, 
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44,247 out of 53,709 pupils were examined during the year ended June 30, 1923, and of 
this number 11,625 were found to be normal, the remainder having some defect of 
mind or body. Dental defects were the most noticeable in number, totalling 17,657, 
while cases of enlarged glands, defective hearing and eye defects were also numerous. 
Several improvements were made during the year by cities and towns with 
regard to their water supply, drainage and milk supply. 
Statistics of hospitals, sanatoria and orphanages and refuges are presented in 


Table 4 
4.—Hospitals, etc., in New Brunswick, 1923. 


General, 

Maternity, | Sanatoria | Hospitals | Orphan- 

Items. Tsolation, for Con- for the ages, 
and Private] sumptives. Insane. Retuges, 

Hospitals. etc. 
INumib eriominsbitutionsinacrmetin se oueieicieaia sae aioe 16 2 1 3 
Number of patients (beginning OLVOar)mcccs heer <- 427 167 654 183 
A dimissions;and! binshs, Meese eeleicc sng oom eieteleiee eh cece as 10,422 312 172 114 
Dischatoes, ter tet, ©... cies contin Cements ceniee 10,367 802 96 105 
Number of patients (end ofiyearele. Witdes cen: 482 177 730 192 
Staii—==Doctorswrtrew cose aoa ee ea eee 371 5 3 7 
Nurses SiR oes cea’s ceetac a eee RET: ae ree 289 24 21 29 
Receipts—Government grants.........scscssccccesees $ 142,336 66, 270 149,936 16,081 

GOS OCC Sai oais co ooraale an eee cee nee $ Zoo 63,651 28,777 ; 
POG RG vod ae een eee lara clare Ae Busta aialem $ 455,551 129,920 179, 808 46,690 
See tea rer MATTOS) 'GECY obs ator teiaiy ter teen cis csidte aveto aie $ 256, 703 93,971 45,661 11,925 
Buildings and equipment............... $ 441,776 71,163 134, 147 5,971 
CMO GL. saya eialetsnrrare cisiers bk Oe eels sonore § 745,981 165, 134 179, 808 53,192 

4.— Quebec. 


In the administration of the health of the province, the Provincial Bureau of 
Health, in charge of the Provincial Secretary, with its activities divided among the 
twenty public health districts, sees to the carrying out of the provisions of the 
_ Public Health Act. Twenty inspectors are appointed for the twenty districts, 
their duties being divided generally between education of the public and municipal 
public health organization, while, in addition, their services are given in case of 
consultations, public lectures, maintenance of records of municipalities and medical 
and sanitary investigations. In addition to the district officers, the Bureau main- 
tains an administrative division, a laboratory division, a division of sanitary engineer- 
ing, a division of venereal diseases and a division of vital statistics. ‘The energies 
of the Bureau are being directed mainly toward the prevention, by organized cam- 
paigns, of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes 
of infant deaths. 


Below are given the latest statistics of benevolent institutions in the Ret), 
compiled from the exhaustive report published by the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 
In brief explanation of the table, it may be said that the 58 general hospitals include ~ 
4 maternities and 2 créches. In addition, 23 dispensaries are maintained, where the 
principal services are those of medicine, surgery and ophthalmology. The number 
of days passed in these institutions by patients during 1923 was 979,644; the accommo- 
dation available was 4,218 beds; and the average cost per patient per day varied 
from $0.43 to $4.89. 


The refuges and orphanages provide accommodation of 13,672 beds. During 
the year 1923, the total number of days passed in these institutions by needy persons 
was 4,454,925. In addition, 66,215 indigents were given help during the year. 
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5.—Hospitals and Philanthropic Institutions in Quebec, 1923. 


General 
‘,’ | Sanatoria | Hospitals Homes, 
Items. Mereetion’ | for Con- | for the | Orphanages 
and Private| Sumptives. Insane. Bares 
Hospitals. a 
Weis ewok astibabionias: Los ihak caceia xt coasaseeaesce: 58 5 6 122 
Number of patients (beginning of SAEND seas INC saaao He 2,972 219 6,026 12,027 
BACGLTTA VSS TON SL cco ix tants Sake © vole adrselsbel of iayalel ein inves Siders e/ayos 48,135 295 1,447 5,981 
Discharges, deaths, etc...........-+. sees cette eres 48,297 338 1,410 5,790 
eas patients (end of year)......-.-.+-+-+eseeee 2,810 176 6, 063 1 12,218 
ate —— DNOGHOUS sa ot ce moieties te ae Tioinsiicie st smsicie = “iste oi 873 28 
5 oe a ai (OS os 2, 883 } 136 1,017 3,506 
Receipts—Government grants!....-..0-.2+-s2ssee 0s $ 561,491 184,392 1,113,039 391,927 
GSR POULGs pate clock ae tacts ait tine Bet exch 1,419,579 44,173 278,147 - 
Tan tLe So ca ten ee eae oer mo ct a On $ | 3,703,079 399,334 | 1,514,516 8, 272,523 
Expenditure—Salaries, ete......... 2+. sees se ere eees $ 667, 052 39,302 342,422 452,343 
: Buildings and equipment.........-.-+. $ 902,176 148,749 386,073 878,783 
ALOU tc ota Pee Cen Ge aR tat ate aka $ | 3,703,079 358,413 | 1,521,384 3,291, 733 


1 Provincial and municipal governments. 


5.—Ontario. 


A Provincial Department of Health, responsible to the Minister of Health and 
comprising divisions in charge of laboratories, industrial hygiene, public health 
education, preventable diseases, sanitary engineering and maternal and child welfare, 
oversees the administration of the Public Health Act throughout the province. 
Through its division into eight districts, each of which is in charge of a district 
officer of health, close touch is maintained between the Department and the muni- 
cipalities through the province. This contact, of course, is strengthened by the 
relations between municipally-appointed health officers and the officials appointed 
by the Provincial Government.. 

The principal statistics of hospitals and similar institutions in Ontario are 
found in the Report of the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions, containing data 
relative to government-aided hospitals, orphan asylums and county houses of 
refuge, and in the Report upon the Hospitals for the Insane, Feeble-minded and 
Epileptic, relating to the provincially-operated institutions for the care of mental 
defectives. 

The number of general and maternity hospitals given in Table 6 is exclusive of 
53 private hospitals which are not required to make detailed returns to the inspector 
of prisons and public charities. The number of refuges and orphanages, 105 
in all, is made up of 41 refuges in cities and towns, 30 orphanages, 3 convalescent 
homes and 31 county houses of refuge. The total number of days’ stay in hospitals 
during the year ended Sept. 30, 1923, was 2,526,132, at an average cost per patient 
per day of $3.19. 

Money grants to hospitals in the province coming under the supervision of the 
Department of the Provincial Secretary are made as follows: 

1. A grant is made for all patients in a hospital during the first ten years of its 
existence at the rate of 50c. per day, irrespective of what sum is contributed by the 
patients themselves. 

2. After a hospital has been in existence for ten years, the grant is paid only 
for patients for whose maintenance $10.50 per week or less is contributed. 

3. In all cases the limit is 120 days, and if the patients remain in the hospital 
longer than that period, the refuge rate of 10c. per day is allowed. 

84111—57 
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4. No allowance is made for infants born in hospital. 
Very similar grants, including an initial lump sum, are made to sanatoria for 
consumptives. 


6.—Hospitals in Ontario, year ended Sept. 30, 1923. 


General, 


Maternity, | Sanatoria | Hospitals |Orphanages, 
Items. and for Con- for the efuges, 
Isolation | sumptives.| Insane.1 etc. 
Hospitals. 

Numberlohinstibutionsterraene ace eee cr meetin 109 11 12 105 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ 5, 674 1, 233 7,967 6,998 
Admissions? births; etcsz.gecnet gate cnc cee oeen 130, 899 1,913 2130 5,317 
otal treatnrentsdte a acne seein caer ccae one 136,573 3,146 10,099 12,305 
Discharges, ete sna. sacra aurea ciated sick oh ere e oot 130,798 1,901 1,735 5,406 
Number of patients (end of year).........2....cceeeee 5,775 1,245 8,365 6,909 

Staii—Doctors: ax. saacvesiter Reece sleenter eee nice aie - - 44 - 

INRIPSO SS: Ober aacree ease ee se clarciseetorencteaatons erate - - 1, 358 - 
Receipts—Government grants...........eeesseeeees $ | 1,878,113 730,457 - 213, 852 

BGes ete wee owen een eo aeen $ | 4,177,519 158, 818 400,678 - 

Potalea icteric Oe ere ee $ | 6,837,899 |. 1,218,746 460,355 - 

Exxpenditure—Salaries, ete.......2..ceescccceeecsces $ - —| 1,142,534 - 

uildings and equipment.............: :$ - - 361,445 - 
EBotall icy, Caen ees Bc treats re are $ | 6,862,547 | 1,229,256 | 2,415,635 1, 754, 074 


1 Year ended Oct. 31, 1922. 


6.—Manitoba. 


The various divisions of the Provincial Board of Heaith comprise those of 
public health nursing, food inspection, venereal disease prevention, the recording 
and prevention of communicable diseases and vital statistics. Under the super- 


intendent of provincial public health nurses, a large amount of work is carried _ 


on in the direction of education, medical school.inspection, child welfare, public 
Service nursing, and the distribution of literature. The work of other divisions is 
more or less of a routine nature. 

The principal regulations made by the Board, in its administration of the Public 
Health Act, have relation to: (1) the occupation of portions of buildings contained 
below street level, (2) the use of common towels in public places, (3) the use of 
common drinking cups, (4) barber shops and hair-dressing parlours, (5) the use of 
hydrocyanic acid, (6) the sterilization of wiping rags, etc., and the sale thereof, 
(7) the notification of infectious and contagious diseases, (8) the prevention of 
venereal diseases and the establishment of dispensaries for the treatment thereof, 
(9) slaughter houses, (10) bottling plants, (11) places where food is sold on the 
premises. 

No more recent information than that published on pp. 921-922 of the 1922-23 


Year Book is available regarding the activities of hospitals and charitable insti- , 


tutions. 
7.—Saskatchewan. 


On March 22, 1923, by an Act to amend the Public Health Act, the Bureau of 
Public Health was made a Department of Public Health, with a Minister and Deputy 
Minister in charge. 

The following Acts are administered by the Department: Public Health Act; 
Vital Statistics Act; Union Hospital Act; An Act to Regulate the Public Aid to 
Hospitals; Venereal Disease Act. 


ee de Ske 
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Six divisions, with a director in charge of each, carry out the work of the Depart- 
ment, as follows: the division of child welfare and hospital management super- 
vises the making of maternity grants, baby clinics, home nursing, relief and hospital 
management; the division of communicable diseases deals with the control of these 
diseases and distributes sera and vaccines; the division of sanitation supervises food, 
water, milk and ice supplies, sewage systems, urban and rural sanitation and union 
hospital organization; the division of laboratories includes in its work bacteriology, 
pathology, chemical analyses and medico-legal work; the division of vital statistics 
compiles records of births, marriages and deaths, etc.; the division of venereal 
diseases supervises the dispensaries, free examination and treatment. 

In addition to the hospitals which Saskatchewan has in common with the other 
provinces, mention may be made of a system known as the union hospital scheme, 
designed to furnish necessary hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under 
the provisions of the scheme, two or more municipalities may co-operate in arranging 
to build, equip and maintain a hospital in their district and for their residents. 
These smaller hospitals are not intended, of course, to furnish extensive accommoda- 
tion, but they do furnish splendid accommodation for emergency or maternity 
cases. 

7.—Hospitals, etc., in Saskatchewan, year ended April 30, 1923. 


General, 
Maternity, | Sanatoria | Hospitals Homes, 
Items. Tsolation for Con- for the Orphanages 
and Private] sumptives. Insane. and 

Hospitals. Refuges. 
aN DOT OMISULEUGIONS: mie saat ar amiereraectoce'« ol eteictatare stats 103 1 2 il 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ 1,118 249 1,170 - 
EA ITRASS TOMS S sect oo rie ore as RN oak tere eter clie tai atais aete' = 29,144 155 529 - 
I ISCUAT ECS eee cache nie setae renters vextancettet tere eres casks 29, 083 163 405 - 
EPota letrea tHICIUst ec crete toners ay rater riaies cera, eke es 30, 262 404 - - 
Number of patients (end of year)..........-...-00-05- 1,179 241 1,294 - 
Stet DD OCHOLS tetera tatclalalaterslsistnieicl stereo sivintetsio elorse |e s\rrerol~ = = = = 
INIT SES i CUC ceca taba fare tere ei eeleteatctotersvehshoneic sane - 115 122 - 
Receipts—Government grants..........----.00000e $ 218, 534 45,005 - - 
$ 1, 243,509 230,658 93,039 - 
$ 1, 462,043 275, 663 Wi 20 - 
Expenditure—Salaries, etc..........--.e sec eeeeeees $ 452,487 107, 827 205,339 - 
Buildings and equipment.............. $ = = 73,332 - 
ERO ter ce tesrsaars tiene seer eso ele ee elect $ | 1,445,433 276,517 699, 757 = 


8.—Alberta. 


Public health affairs in the province of Alberta are controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and are under the direct administration of the Provincial 
Board of Health. The principal activities of this body comprise the supervision of : 
(1) diagnostic laboratories and distribution of biological products; (2) sanitary 
engineering; (3) maternal and child hygiene and public health nursing; (4) municipal 
hospitals; (5) preventable diseases; (6) vital statistics; (7) mental hospitals and 
institutions for the feeble-minded. 

Comprehensive statistics of hospitals in Alberta are unfortunately available 
only in the case of hospitals for the insane. The annual report of the Department 
of Public Health of the province contains a statement by the superintendent of the 
provincial mental hospital, in which the number of mental defectives under treat- 
ment is shown to have increased during the year 1922 from 821 to 862; total revenues 


were $19,860 and expenses $18,954 (see Table 2). 
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Of other institutions, it may be said that in 1920 there were but 8 hospitals in 
operation under the municipal hospitals system, with a total of 160 beds. This 
number had increased to 15 hospitals, with 277 beds, at Dec. 31, 1923. 


The Public Accounts of Alberta for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, show grants 
by the Provincial Government to hospitals and sanatoria totalling $267,030. Grants 
to orphanages for the same period amounted to $2,500, while the total expenditure 
of the Department of Health on various accounts was $854,928. 


9.—British Columbia. 


The Provincial Board of Health of British Columbia, a branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary, is organized in five main departments: (1) sani- 
tary, including the inspection of logging camps, tourist camps and ships; (2) venereal 
disease prevention; (8) public health nursing, comprising the conduct of baby 
clinics, medical school inspection and other social service activities; (4) laboratory, 
including the distribution of vaccines and antitoxins, besides the ordinary analysis 
of specimens; and (5) child hygiene. A report on the vital statistics of the province 
is included in the annual report of the board. 


Table 8 contains a summary of the more important hospital statistics of the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1923, for general and related hospitals and sanatoria, 
and 1924 for hospitals for the insane. No data are available at present with respect 
to refuges and orphanages. The three mental hospitals showed a total average 
population during the year of 1,732, maintained at.a net per capita yearly cost of 
$290.19, or a daily cost of $0.79. In contrast with records of hospitals for the 
insane in other provinces, showing a very equal distribution of inmates between 
the two sexes, these institutions in British Columbia showed, on Mar. 31, 1924, 
a population of 1,258 males and 526 females. This proportion is noticeably greater 
_than that existing between the sexes in the total population of the province. 


8.—Hospitals, etc.,in British Columbia, Mar. 31, 1923. 


Cee Sanatoria | Hospitals Homes, 
Items. Maternity | for Con- foe tha ss ee 
Hospitals. | Sumptives. Insane. Renee 
° 
Number of mstitutions ass. ee sie eciie aometee ta aoeatos 64 1 Cirle: ihe 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... 1,708 193 1,787 2 - 
ANCIMISSIONS W. aecpret oan atic tetera et evec eis eat eae exer? 83,974 179 447 - 
Dischargesress secs somite eoreemerice Re tisirre oie raatte 33,877 149 450 = 
Total days’ treatment lite Wid. ctee ncils stteiee oitele <iovstelere 651, 768 70,978 = ee 
Number of patients (end of year).............ssee00% 1,622 223 1,784 - 
Stefi— Doctors A5. a naasceens pete cere ee eae = Bi 8 - 
INUPSOSS: CL Giccnrser te tee ie nie hiutrenrr ee toe reie ero 559 il 27 - 
Receipts—Government grants...........seeeees008- $ 380,389 134, 118 - = 
OOS OLGA. cctnons Rain etieteitae iene aeaceey $ 817,580 145, 702 82,396 - 
Totalins katcntss Pe eioR ee etnhe Peiee ee peerere $ | 2,035,786 284,019 82,396 - 
Eixpenditire—- Salaries <..jccnaanc os ies dee cea ee $ 866, 825 93,778. 238,420 - 
Buildings and equipment.............. $ 356, 292 84,150 132, 167 - 
EL Ova aaa. Meertere coterie eee: $ | 2,001,577 284,019 585, 112 - 
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10._The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on page 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


11.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 are 
summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-238, page 923. 


12.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


_ Five of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first to take up the work in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western prov inces and by Ontario. 

It is a general stipulation under the existing Mothers’ Allowances Acts that 
the mother be a resident of the province at the time of making application, that 
she be a British subject, generally with two or more children under fourteen years 
of age or with an insane or totally incapacitated husband and a similar number of 
children. Other similar requirements regarding residence and means of support 
are made, for it is not desired that applicants ‘‘be considered as applying for charity; 
but that the mother be regarded as an employee of the State, receiving remuneration 
for services rendered in the proper care of her children. The mother, as an employee 
of the Government, must not only satisfy them of her fitness to receive an allowance, 
but also that she is fulfilling the trust which is being placed in her.” 


In most cases the allowance is provided jointly by the Provincial Government 
and the local government of the municipality in which the applicant is resident, 
but in some cases—those of mothers resident outside of cities, towns and counties— 
the whole allowance is paid by the Provincial Government. Larger allowances 
are, at times, made in cities than in towns and county municipalities, and the basic 
rate is generally that paid to a mother with two dependent children. Administra- 
tion of the Acts is as a rule in the hands of a commission or superintendent, and 
is closely allied with other work designed to ameliorate the’ conditions to which 
certain sections of the community are subjected. In Ontario and Manitoba, for 
example, the Acts are administered by commissions. In the former, the appoint- 
ment of local boards, in cities, counties and districts, whose duty it is to pass on 
applications before their presentation to the central body, is provided for. Through 
this medium also, intimate contact is maintained with beneficiaries. In Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, the Acts are administered by the bureau of child protection 
and the superintendent of dependent and neglected children respectively, the 
organization in Alberta providing, in addition, for the appointment of inspectors 
in each municipality of the province. The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, assisted by a number of local advisory boards, superintends the 
administration of the Act in that province. 

The following table shows, for the five provinces in question, the numbers of 
mothers and children to whom allowances have been paid, together with the latest 
annual and the total expenditures 
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9.—Mothers’ Allowances in Canada, 1924. 


Items. Ontario.! | Manitoba.2 pad Alberta.4 qe 
WumiberiofMotherss=- gence aes 4,058 670 902 594 1,014 
Num beriotl@hildrenenes ee a =e 12,373 2,302 3,322 1,887 2,636 
Latest yearly Expenditure..............$ 1, 707, 894 406,77] 234, 750 242,686 437,572 
Hotallixpenditune: sees ete eee $| 5,477,400 - 882,675 888,211 |’ 1,659,344 


a re ee ed ee Ne 


1 As on Oct. 31, 1924, 2 Aug. 31, 1924. ’ Fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1924. 4 Year ended Dec. 31, 
1923. 5 Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924. 


The Mothers’ Allowances Commission of Ontario, in a classification of bene- 
ficiaries under the provincial Act, shows 43 families with one child and an incapacit- 
ated husband in receipt of benefits during the year ended Oct. 31, 1924. There 
were, in addition, 1,708 families of 2 children under 16 years of age; 1,136 with 
3; 660 with 4; 311 with 5; 117 with 6; 63 with 7; 14 with 8; 5 with 9 and 1 with 11 
children, the average being slightly over 3 children per family. Death of the father 
was the cause of dependency in 3,338 cases, incapacitation of father in 475 cases, 
desertion in 188 cases and death of both parents in 107 cases. 


Rates of Allowances.—Rates of allowances paid in Ontario are as follows: 
in cities $40, $45, $50 and $55 per month for mothers with 2, 3, 4, and 5 children; 
in towns the rate is $5 lower, while the rate to beneficiaries in villages and rural 
areas is further reduced by $5. In families where there are more than five children, 


the Commission may grant a further allowance not to exceed $5 a month for each | 


child over the number of five. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, no set 
rate of allowances is paid, the aim of payments being as far as possible to make 
up the difference between the income and the ordinary expenditure of a family. 
In Saskatchewan, minimum and maximum monthly payments of $15 and $30 are 
established. Payments in British Columbia are also not standardized, but regula- 
tions provide for a maximum monthly allowance of $42.50 for a dependent mother 
with one child, and an additional $7.50 for each other child under 16 years of age. 
A deduction of $10 is made in case of the beneficiary owning her own home or holding 
it free from rent, while a maximum of $15 per month is paid to a mother and one 
child where board and lodging are obtained free of charge. 
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XII.—ADMINISTRATION. 


This Administration section includes sub-sections on most of the important 
governmental activities which are not covered in the preceding sections. Com- 
mencing with a sub-section on the public lands of Canada, it continues with a treat- 
ment of public defence and a survey of the activities of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Next comes an article on the Indians of Canada and their 
relations with the Department of Indian Affairs; to this, statistical tables of Indian 
population, etc., are appended. The establishment and operation of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, including the Board of Pension Commission- 
ers, is described in the following sub-section. The final sub-section, Miscellaneous 
Administration, includes several articles dealing with the Soldier Settlement Board, 
the Department of the Secretary of State (including tables of naturalizations in 
Canada from 1916 to 1922, and of companies incorporated since 1900), the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, judicial and penitentiary statistics and divorce in 
Canada, illustrated by statistics of the years from 1901 to 1924. It closes with 
a treatment of the civil service of Canada, with statistical tables of employees 
and salaries. 


I.—PUBLIC LANDS. 


1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


The Crown lands of the Dominion of Canada are situated (a) in the Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), (b) in the belt of twenty miles 
on either side of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, known as the Domin- 
ion Railway Belt of British Columbia, and (c) in a block in northern British Col- 
umbia, containing 3,500,000 acres, known as the ‘Peace River block.” Every 
person who is the sole head of a family and every male who has attained the age of 
eighteen years and is a British subject, or declares his intention to become a British 
subject, is entitled to apply for entry for a homestead. The lands are laid out in 
townships of 36 sections. Each section contains 640 acres and is divided into 
quarter-sections of 160 acres. A quarter-section of 160 acres may be obtained as 
a homestead on payment of an entry fee of $10 and fulfilment of certain conditions 
of residence and cultivation. To qualify for the issue of the patent, a settler must 
have resided upon his homestead for at least six months in each of three years, 
must have erected a habitable house thereon, and must have at least 30 acres of 
his holding broken, of which 20 acres must be cropped. A reasonable proportion 
of the cultivation should be performed in each of three years. A reduction may be 
made in the area of breaking where the land is difficult to cultivate on account of 
scrub or stone. Provision is made on certain conditions for residence in the vicinity, 
in which case the area of cultivation must be increased. 

Lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, south of township 16, are not open for 
homestead entry, but. may be secured under grazing lease. : 

Disposal of Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
— According to figures supplied by the Department of the Interior, a total of 127,575,- 
882 acres, equal to 5,537 townships or 199,337 square miles, has been disposed of. 
The total number of acres within the surveyed area at Jan. 1, 1924, was 200,644,093, 
of which 27,015,300 were available for homestead entry. Table 1 shows the dis- 
tribution of the surveyed area for each of the three Prairie Provinces as at Jan. 1, 
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1924. In addition to the surveyed area, there are large tracts of land in the northern 
part of these provinces, which have as yet been only very little explored. The 
total area of this unsurveyed tract is 284,998,787 acres, of which 22,390,540 acres 
are water-covered. 

Maps showing the disposition of Dominion lands and lands available for entry, 
and reports on the resources and development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, have been issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior, some of which are as follows: Land Maps of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Southern and Northern Alberta respectively; small Land Map of 
the Prairie Provinces; Cereal Map of Alberta; Manitoba, its Development and 
Opportunities; Agricultural Loans; the Peace River District of Alberta ; Description 
of the Resources and Possibilities of the Province of Saskatchewan, etc. Similar 
reports have been issued with regard to other parts of Canada such as: Natural 
Resources of Nova Scotia, Natural Resources of Quebec, the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Central British Columbia. With the object of assisting in the 
settlement and development of the idle lands in Canada, this service also publishes 
lists of unoccupied lands in the Prairie and Maritime Provinces, giving a short 
description of the properties, the prices and terms of sale or lease and the owners’ 
names and addresses, thus giving prospective landseekers an opportunity of selecting 
lands suitable to their means and requirements, and affording them an easy means 
of getting in direct touch with the owners thereof. 


1.—Disposition of the Surveyed Areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Jan. 1, 1924. 


Items. Manitoba. | Saskat- | Ajberta. Total. 
chewan. i 
acres. acres. acres. “ acres, 


Area under Homestead (including Military Home- 
Steads) rs Syaset ae Ate el ae ies Eo calc enorme sr ng 8,235,690 | 27,657,400 | 18,217,200 54,110,200 ~ 


’ Granta yetcng 7th eee ee eee 5,109,100 | 7,533,100 | 3,821,300 | 16,463,500 
Area granted to Railway Companies’. Sean 3,566,997 | 15,177,063 | 13,120,014 31, 864,074 
Area granted to Hudson’s Bay Co.................... 1,206,400 | 3,184,000 | 2,177,800 6, 568,200 
Area of School Land Endowment (1-18 of area sur- 

veyediin'sec tions) See wh Aes lie: Sethe Ae 1,637, 700 8, 943, 500 3,756,000 9,337,200 
Area sold subject to reclamation by drainage........ - 23,188 34, 837 58,025 
Area sold under Irrigation system.................. - 76,832 981,877 1,058, 709 
ArcannderfhiniberBerthscaees Aeeanttane ae ante ae 961,900 675, 800 1,347,200 2,984, 900 
Area inden Grazino Weagoss ener meen n dea enna 95,371 2,929,037 | 2,870,957 5,895, 365 
Area of Forest Reservesand Parks................... 2,901,939 5,925,980 | 16,807,347 | 25,635,266 
Area reserved for Forestry Purposes (ins'de surveyed : 

GEAGO) | eated attra, Soe eee ee ne ee 323, 100 1,074, 300 1,677,500 3, 074,900 
Areaol Road Aliowancesss i 0a) wanna nih 977,132 1,468, 330 1, 287,406 38, 732, 868 
Area of Parishiand River liots..........,.....55...... 505, 361 84,015 118,565 707,941 
Aresiofindian Reserves... pee sect yeh ie 433,957 1,071,061 1,368,337 2,878,355 
Area of Indian Reserves surrendered.................. 88, 695 410,440 802, 675 801, 810 
Area of Water-covered lands (inside surveyed tract)...| 4,260,500 1,904,820 | 2,297,160 8,462,480 
Area undisposed oli) oeeteus ene aaa near een Ou ion 5,511,500 5,917,800 | 15,586,000 27,015,300 
Total area within surveyed tract.................... 35,815,252 | 79,056,666 | 85,772,175 200, 644, 093 


Homestead Entries.—In the calendar year 1923 the total number of home- 
stead entries was 3,754. Table 2 is a statement of the homestead entries on Domin- 
ion lands for the years 1916 to 1923. Statistics of the origin of those making home- 
stead entries in the fiscal years ended 1918 to 1923 are given in Table 3, and financial 
statistics of receipts from Dominion lands in Table 4. 

The privilege of making pre-emptions or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council, from March 20, 1918, confirmed by chapter 19 of 
the Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. 
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2,.—Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, calendar years 1916-1923. 


Provinces. ‘tore. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. 
Nol lions| NOte a No. | PaNos de Neat |“ No- | No. 

7S oo Ue ee 2,616 | 1,617| 873 | 1,209| 795 | 1,477] 878 556 

RiGee hotel Fckie se euek: 4519 | 2,967} 1,273 | 1,840] 1,726) 2,720) 2,046 | 1,664 

Perea See re i x nates do 5,160 | 3,975) 2,163 | 3,464) 2,704 | 2,936 | 2,240) 1,395 

Baiekh Commbia, bake: Miecenkee 264 | 209 eo | .110| 120) 204| 154 139 

vey ate me Cea 12,568 | 8,768 | 4,378 | 6,623 | 5,435 | 7,386 | 5,318 | 3,754 


3,—Homestead Entries made in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, during the fiscal years 1918-1923. 


Nationalities. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canadians from Ontario........++.+seeere eee rer tres 1,179 | + 599 937 665 786 589 
Quebec... 2... -cceeereeeceenccsecees 425 260 298 270 318 198 
ee Nova SCotia....c.cucecccese ecese= 138 53 106 78 83 71 
cs New Brunswick.........++eeeeeeeeee 87 31 83 52 54 38 
ay Prince Edward Island...........+++- 49 17 47 37 47 31 
cS Wanitobay cae seen + dociesies eldest 403 238 365 237 398 299 
ss Saskatchewan.......csseereeereereets 177 75 126 105 201 187 
ff BN er tain te tnelane e oiahsretsievessistolerecoverstsi'e=" 158 87 144 134 220 193 
se British Columbia.......-.-+esee eee: 47 28 on pail 55 40 
Persons who had previous entry....-.++-++- Pelee 050 606 875 871 946 844 
Newfoundlanders .....-...-:+-2sssereeeereees : 8 2 10 8 4 6 
Canadians returned from the United States.. 10 6 13 3 3 
SRTOTIGANIS so oat coe ciclee ec ccsmw nee meiscwencier sinees 2,084 370 | 1,318 | 1,072 | 1,505 1,019 
Toni es, Bo eoer ede GecrET ne G00 CNOOUODOS SUC OOrE 2: 888 639 1,252 821 762 575 
SOON VE LOMB GR PONGOO TD ODE TOOT UCU C OOOO OE DO HD OE 285 182 360 242 229 133 
Toil ley ao been O ncn denon Ab aa iGb a0 cup OCOOMOOU ODD: 142 87 154 114 92 7 
TivGuid SeeBBr Un Raceondsan csqgdandeTU COT O0OS CR UEaG DOUG 54 38 58 32 63 21 
TEV Ra Gree eiqunnothiciinn pan Gods S00UDBRO Job ous OOO. 39 19 26 36 37 24 
tS ea Ne Tele terse es sialeteld/stalare ns migiersharsm savers pee 24 8 13 18 17 18 
(PEST EAOnol- hg Hoe ase ee ao dou do 500 Com, VOUTOD EGOS 25 21 12 19 22 10 
Taine ihe. a5 O ne Bee cm riedean Ogdrie TODCOrOURO OCG 19 7 10 12 48 11 
BRONTE baad eee Deep OU dpeRDoDaogh sb enc CC SOUNOR ES 2 1 4 if 2 3 
(CLSaTaE RIES er del pAene hate Ob BUDO Oop ea TEGO DOOR Oar 10 7 5 22 40 33 
Austro-Hungarians.......0+s2ecssecsseer ree esrte rete 125 38 69 170 |; 712 420 
1S PMIGHNSGRCUS onlin re ROne Ean tEEO OU aBota LOR OOD SOD LOE 42 15 13 9 Bi} 16 
Danes (other than Teelamders) necessaries ee 46 29 35 46 44 33 
Icelanders 38 10 20 14 19 15 
Sir ICR So mad aio AO ORRIDEE oud e Io ceGunC stan ueUEg 195 60 82 Zl 173 107 
Norwegians... 248 83 92 84 159 113 
Russians (othe 217 74 105 91 168 96 
Tha ode nc Car age nie OLOnOOrG = = = = 40 30 
(GRR Ceed bok Sane noma Rig Nod ROOT e eo Dad 0 Od an OD Opis 1 4 1 ~ 2 1 
Japanese........-+-- 02 2 2 = = = - 
JO. Aes Ns is uaeryp GCAO Den Be a hoc oo DADO ODER E ROP OO URE iia 2 = = = cs = 
TATE SoC Mee GL De bdaeite sdnegocroncepcosGnbucaonds 6 1 5 2 2 1 
EN wv sZeal and Ona ie siaote rs vice einvsleior= sieleraisiare re vinia'e>~ 2 - 1 1 3 2 
Gipekeeia ea ow ress senssiara iy tesa tt = 1 1 2 3 2 
(Eins see ree cate ee cies Tae ys = = = = = 1 
PTs Penn Tote ee ces cisine cele jeieereterrsa ssc sipire - - - - 65 78 
Tp iikecwatali =} hearse shine col0E 6 taco ODe COOmKS ODOUR 4 = = = = = 
PETE ko vo enriee Gn cabs nrind et aa co sO OC OC ca ine 2 1 4 = = 2 
Spaniards.........06+56 NING AG UmO OO Cue Ta 1 = = = = = 
South Americans........+-+seseseereeeseeenerenes ee = = = = 2 2 
FRC DRA WE. 4 pee ste dae cinin s acinercicre se st 2 = = = re ce 
Re EH WARMCANA tase sas saebeis ined ass me - - = = 1 7 
SAsIiGN IATA {pi yk sarsiclolewtaralate oie e inte = wicletnieimnlminisieis * ; - - = = ik a 
CERRY HER etnies SB HO Ora aan Conor MC a a 2 - = = = - 1 
Other nationalities........-.+- Sy cris Sieiein\nals aia) ¥i9 46 28 51 23 - ~ 
Ta Kt EAS aeisimons Teton oO pea odcaananO0” Ge 8,319 | 4,227 | 6,732 5,389 | 7,349 5,343 
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4.—Receipts from Patents and Homestead Entries in the fiscal years 1918-1923, 


SSS 


Sources of Receipts. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Homestead: fees cape cue seen ee nel 83, 180 42,190 67,460 53,880 73,540 53,460 
Cashisales Ws. wa ist = 3,046,092] 2,192,861] 2,799,605] 1, 721,172) 761,850] 435,396 
Senipsalestepeaneney 131 323 80 - - - 
Timber dues 482,006] 408,728] 589,780 705,314) 683,491} 825,465 
Hay permits, 

CLC Cash eee 630,473 630,976 896,414] 1,234,558 1,071,396 814,427 
Allothermeccints janes ene ane 315,928 341, 204 385, 582 371,152 328,253 302,119 
Gross TOVOINIG si rastayetersie sate ere ate ees eeiete itces 4,557,810} 3,616, 282 4,738,921] 4,086,076 2,918,530] 2,430, 867 
Reims ip penton ane Sesame Oe a 113, 680 76,031 116, 249 130, 751 119,080 83, 152 
ING tarevolers . nRer ty. Wa kame oe fait 4,444,130] 3,540,251 4,622,672] 3,955,325 2,799,450) 2,347,715 
Total revenue, 1872 to date.............. 59, 278, 582]62, 819, 848 67,442,520 71,397, 845/74, 197, 295 76,535,010 
Letters patent for Dominion lands.. No. PREPPY 16,810 17, 732 17,947 13,116 6,973 
Homestead entries.................. s 8,319 4,227 6, 732 5,389 7,349 5, 343 
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Railway Lands.—Table 5 is a record for the three fiscal years, 1922 to 1924, 
of the sales of lands by the Hudson’s Bay Company and by railway companies 
having government land grants. The total sales in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1924, amounted to 159,795 acres, at a price of $2,460,057, as compared with 123,303 
acres at a price of $1,864,364, in the previous fiscal year. The 1924 prices averaged 
$15.39 per acre, as against $15.18 in the preceding year. 


5.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants, and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in the fiscal years 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924, 
Companies. 
Acres. | Amount.| Acres. Amount.| Acres:—; Amount. 
$ $ $ 
Eludsonisibay, Cone heen ee ae ee 33,595 545,611 24,976 366, 257 33, 434 456, 386 
Canadian Pacifie RailwayiCone tenes 101,497) 1,732,350 83,485] 1,248,968 45,911 775,205 
’ Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 
RailwayiCo teh ae: ae eee ee ce 1,519 15,497 373 5,107 637 * 3,822 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 
wan Railroad and Steamboat Co...... 1,274 22,315 22 17,000 6,242 92,145 
Calgary and Edmonton Railway Co... 3,024 51, 603 1,013 15,552 1, 283 14, 144 
Canadian Northern Railway Co......... 14, 163 263, 199 11,214 190,112 71,489} 1,103,421 
Great Northern Central Railway Co... 167 2,997 1,120 21,368 799 14, 934 
LA) Ee ES Ee a 155,239) 2,633,572} 123,303 1,864,364) 159,795) 2,460,057 


2.—Provincial Public Lands.1 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, the 
public lands are administered by the Provincial Governments. In Prince Edward 
Island, all the land is settled. : 

Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia there are no free grants of land; but, under con- 
ditions prescribed by the Crown Lands Act of the Provincial Assembly (10 Edw. 
VII, 1910, c. 4, s. 26), and an amending Act of May 3, 1912, Crown lands, not 
exceeding in each case 150 acres, may be granted for agricultural or grazing pur- 
poses to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, at the price of $1 per acre, in 


1 For copies of the detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application 
should be made as follows: Nova Scotia, to the Secretary for Industries and Immigration, Halifax; New 
Brunswick, to-the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto; 
British Columbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 
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addition to the expenses of survey. Leases and grants of Crown lands may also 
be obtained upon conditions prescribed. The total area of the Crown lands in 
Nova Scotia is approximately 798,368 acres. 

New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,143,000 acres. Of 
this, the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is tumber land. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from lumbering industries. Practically all the Crown 
timber lands are held by license for the cutting of timber, most of these licenses 
expiring in the year 1933. While it may safely be said that the bulk of the Crown 
lands are better suited to lumbering than agriculture, yet there are still some Crown 
lands well suited to mixed farming, which may be taken up by prospective settlers. 
One hundred acres is the maximum allowed to any one settler, and he is required to 
reside on the land and cultivate ten acres of the same for three years before obtaining 
a grant. For some of the best lands there is a charge of $1 per acre, in addition to 
the settlement duties already referred to. The Crown controls the right to hunt 
and fish within the province. Hunting of migratory birds and fishing in tidal 
waters are, however, under the control of the Dominion Government. 

Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June 
30, 1922, was 7,978,030 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1923, 343,560 
acres were surveyed; 66,328 acres reverted to the Crown; 217,761 acres were granted 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage available at 
June 30, 1922, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting sales 
and grants, there remained, subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1923, 8,170,157 
acres. Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement, upon pre- 
scribed conditions, at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department of Col- 
onization, Mines and Fisheries. 


Ontario.—In Ontario the public lands which are open for disposal are chiefly 
situated in the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
Timiskaming, Thunder Bay, Kenora ‘and Rainy River, and in the counties of Hali- 
burton, Peterborough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington and Renfrew. 
In Northern Ontario, which comprises the territory lying north and west of the 
Ottawa and French rivers, the townships open for sale are subdivided into lots of 
320 acres, or sections of 640 acres, and a half-lot or quarter-section of 160 acres is 
allowed to each applicant at the price of 50 cents per acre, payable one-fourth cash 
and the balance in three annual instalments, with interest at 6 p.c. The applicant 
must be male (or sole female) head of a family, or a single man over 18 years of age. 
The conditions of purchase include actual occupation by the purchaser, the erection 
of a house, the clearance and cultivation of at least 10 p.c. of the area, and three 
years’ residence. Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a half lot of 
160 acres and place an agent in residence, but the duties to be performed before 
issue of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. 


Free grants are available on lands within the districts of Algoma, Nipissing, 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Rainy River and Kenora, and between the Ottawa river 
and Georgian bay, comprising portions of the counties of Renfrew, Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough and Haliburton and the districts of Muskoka 
and Parry Sound. Grants of 160 acres are made to either single or married men 
in free grant territories where the land is subdivided in sections of 320 acres. In 
the Huron and Ottawa territory an allowance for waste lands may increase the 
grant of a single man to an area not exceeding 200 acres, while heads of families 
may secure 200 acres free and purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents an acre. 
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The settlement duties for free grants are as follows: (a) at least 15 acres to be cleared 
and brought under cultivation, of which 2 acres at least are to be cleared and culti- 
vated annually; (b) a habitable house to be built, at least 16 by 20 feet in size; (c) 
actual and continuous residence upon and cultivation of the land for 3 years after 
location, and thence to the issue of the patent. The mines and minerals and all 
timber other than pine are covered by the patent. 

Returned soldiers who enlisted and rendered overseas service with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces are each entitled to an allocation of 160 acres free, in any 
township regularly open for sale, subject nevertheless to the performance of settle- — 
ment duties. 

Ranching lands may be obtained on reasonable terms in waste and wooded 
areas, the valley of the Trent river,. lying between lake Ontario and Georgian 
bay, affording good opportunities for cattle and sheep raising. The maximum 
annual rental is 5 cents an acre, on easy stocking conditions. Leases may be issued 
on condition that there be regularly maintained on the land such number of head 
of stock as may be consistent with the resources of the area covered. 

Ontario includes 230,000,000 acres of land, of which only 14,500,000 acres are 
under cultivation. More than 20,000,000 acres of the very finest arable land await 
the plough. Ontario is 31% times as large as the British Isles, 144 times as large 
as Texas, and almost twice the size of France or Germany. From east to west 
its borders are 1,000 miles apart, and from north to south, 1,075 miles. Recent 
railway construction and colonization road building have made accessible vast 
tracts of untilled farm land and virgin forests in northern Ontario. 


Loans are made to settlers in the northern and northwestern districts of Ontario. 
The maximum amount of any loan to be made to a settler is $500, with interest at 
6 p.c. per annum, upon such terms and conditions as the Loan Commissioner may 
approve. The Government of Ontario is anxious that all bona jide settlers shall 
take full advantage of the opportunity provided to secure any needed loan, and full 
information respecting it may be secured on application to the various 
Crown Lands Agents, or direct from the Settlers’ Loan Commissioner, Toronto. 

Sites for summer cottages under reasonable terms and conditions may be 
acquired by lease within the Government parks, including Algonquin Provincial 
Park, and by purchase in certain other sections of the province. Islands in Tim- 
agami are leased without building conditions, but islands elsewhere are sold in 5- 
acre parcels, subject in each case to the erection within 18 months of a building 
costing not less than $500.1 The price of mainland is $10 and of islands $20 per acre. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole 
who is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband, 
or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, a bachelor over 


18 years of age, or any alien, on his making a declaration of his intention to become z 


a British subject, may pre-empt free 160 acres of the unoccupied and unreserved 
surveyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of improve- 
ment and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are imposed. 
After occupation for 5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 per acre, 
including clearing and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may obtain 


_| Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Minister of Lands and F orests, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
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certificate of improvement and Crown grant... The fact that an applicant has 
previously homesteaded in another province does not preclude him from pre-empting 
in British Columbia. Unsurveyed lands cannt: be pre-empted. 

Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after five years’ occupation and completion of survey. 


Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes, on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The price of first 
class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands $2.50 per acre. 


Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed advis- 
able, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for. hay-cutting, up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years. 

The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National Railways. Lands within these areas are 
sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon development, prices being 
usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment being required, and the balance 
spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. Returned British Columbia soldiers 
are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase price. The Board has power to 
enforce orders on those owning land within an area to improve it, and to levy a 
penalty tax for failure, also power to procure compulsory sale of undeveloped land. 
To established settlers, loans are made by the Board for development purposes of 
from $250 to $10,000, not exceeding 60 p.c. of improved value of land offered as 
security. 

Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber-sale. The applicant locates the 
timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, and 
advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest 
Branch, Department of Lands. Information regarding water-rights for power, 
irrigation, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Depart- 
ment of Lands. 

The area of land administered by the province is 223,639,920 acres, of which 
197,229,640 acres are vacant and unreserved; 6,488,137 acres are included in Indian, 
park, game, forest and other reserves, and 7,244,251 acres in timber, pulp, coal, 
grazing and other leases or licenses. The total area of surveys at Dec. 31, 1922, was 
32,729,473 acres, including 22,620,266 acres of land surveys, 8,983,085 acres of 
timber, 658,462 acres of coal lands and 470,754 acres of mineral claims. The area 
included in cities is 56,390 acres and in district municipalities 892,360 acres. 

The area of the province is 238,469,600 acres, of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline, and 91,432,100 acres is forested —39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. per acre. The area 
suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,608,000 acres. On Vancouver island, an 
area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Ry. land grant, 
embracing the south-eastern portion of the island, and applications for lands in 
this area are to be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 
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II.—PUBLIC DEFENCE. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent. 


Force, which on March 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers and 
68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war on 
August 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, 
trained and despatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active 
service. When hostilities ceased on November 11, 1918, there had been sent over- 
seas for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force about 418,000 officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men. 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three Departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.: the Department of Militia 
and Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 

During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and Defence into 
the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence and a Deputy 
Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, there has been constituted, 
by Order in Council, a Defence Council, consisting of: a President (the Minister), 
a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister) and the following members: the Chief of 
Staff, the Director of Naval Service, together with the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, as associate 
members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
_ 1s divided into the Permanent and the N on-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units: 

Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal 
Canadians). 

Ariilleryx—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (“A,” “B” and 
“C” Batteries); Royal Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 Batteries, 
Coast Artillery, and No. 3 Battery, Mobile Artillery). 

Engineers.—Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 

Signals.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry; The Royal 22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detach- 


ments). : 
Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detach- 
ments). 
Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detach- 
ments). 


Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). | 
Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 
Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


‘For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations for the 
years 1915-1921, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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The strength of the Permanent Militia is limited by the amending Act of 1919 
to 10,000, but at present the authorized establishment is less than 3,500. 

Schools of Instruction.—The Canadian Small Arms School.—This is the 
only school which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations 
of the Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted royal schools of instruction. 

Non-Permanent Militia——The Non-Permanent Militia consists of: 

34 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
62 Batteries of Field Artillery (light). 
16 Batteries of Heavy and Siege Artillery. 
9 Companies of Garrison Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
17 Signal Companies. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
12 Companies of Cyclists. 
45 Companies of Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
123 Battalions of Infantry. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
21 Companies Army Service Corps. 
60 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
13 Detachments of the Canadian Postal Corps. 

The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 10,568 officers and 

112,893 other ranks, as shown in the following table. 


6.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1924. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
raver Sonvice: Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
Staff and General List...........2:0cressesceccceerres 26 = = == 
Cavalry and Mounted Rifles..........----++e+eeeeeee: 428 355 11,779 10,560 
el eAr GULLOT Vo atte ttiare eter etcte icloletete1 or eralsrs"=\nieioInielo\e'si=1ele,efei<' 402 221 7,623 4,634 
Heavy and Siege Artillery.........---+-+e+e+eeeeeeeee - - 2,026 905 
Garrison Artillery..........++++-+eeeeere steer se eeees 290 37 1,159 9 
IDitutie ai oaporopecdericeoct Ho0ods 30090 000540000 R000nr 265 23 3,336 627 
Giffen Es saococne cobs cabbonbe do duncono 030 SUDyOOOCnRTo! 116 oa 3,519 pew lal 
Cyclist Companies............seccecee rece eeererseess - - 1,308 - 
TEA are aRR OURS oninb heb oneaapdoen cooouegbecn bonnopder 816 32 70,549 702 
Officers Training Corps..............eeceeeeeeeee eee - - 5,724 - 
Mirchine Gum Corps ints cscs sieeieeisies sa aieleis)ois- eae ~ - 6, 602 1,497 
Not Gombatantsis tas ieoece sacnencs swore siefee=) 1, 140 78 9,428 2,120 
TUE ORAL OAS Gwent cere ann Soot ORDO CaOoNaE 3,483 746 123,053 22,365 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the 
Reserve Militia mentioned above, comprise: 
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(a) Corps Reserve, which consists of reserve units of city and rural corps of 
qualified officers, who are not:to exceed in numbers those authorized for the training 
establishment of the corps concerned, and of warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men who have completed not less than three annual trainings and who 
desire to transfer to, or re-engage in a reserve unit. 

(b) The Reserve of officers, which is made up of qualified officers who transfer 
from the active list after a certain period of service in their rank. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
canadian Militia, Canada is divided into eleven military districts, each under a 
commander, assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The militia appropriations for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1921-24, are shown by items in a table on p. 913 of the 1922-23 
Year Book. They aggregated $12,802,238, $12,563,751, $10,851,779, $10,798,918, 
for these respective years, as compared with $9,757,770 for the fiscal year ending 
Mar. 31, 1925. 

Some changes were made in the classification of the Militia Estimates for the 
fiscal year 1924-25, as submitted to Parliament, with a view to a more logical arrange- 
ment whereby the main functions and activities of the militia services could be 
determined at a glance. Certain of the former appropriations have therefore been 
combined under new votes (or main purpose heads) as indicated in Table 7. 


7.—Militia Appropriations for year ending March 31, 1925. 


eeeeeeoooooo—s@sSs$s$S$S$S$s@s@smowvOw0O0O0O0nmnoonaoausanmaoqxywsnanmnmmamRanRa9DnaanDaSa9SaSSS ee eeeT?:zceeo 
New Classification. Old Classification. New Class’n| Old Class’n 


Amount. Amount. 
$ j $ 

AGMINnistra tions tac tetera a tecl cate ee ea ene RUE er en eee 301,000 - 
Paysonis ta tien. hae acta aie eae. - 250, 000 
Printing and Siationeryass pele sens ee - 50,000 
P Departmentaliabrarycese sae eee ane ae - 1,000 
Cadet Servicess..weest eee seteee Cadet Services: et ate ae eee iy EMF 400,000 400,000 
Contingencies 2. fa2c8 ee ee Contingencicnt ee emer teen tie eee eter 30,000 30,000 
Engineer Services and Works...... Engineer Services and Works (part)......... 500,000 500,000 

General Stores 49. sya cada cart cel occ eee oe reas ee ee eee fete 390, 000 - 
Clothing and Necessaries.............+...2.. - 151,959 
Warlike'Stones-cte.; <. our tag asad. ot eae eee = 212,041 
Ordnance Arms, Lands (Part)............... - 15,000 
Customs Duesi(rart). aca teen pees - 11,000 

Manufacturing Mista blishmentsines| 1+ heme eee erie ee en oe ome 420,000 ~ 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec.................. - 353, 700 
Dominion Arsenal, Lindsay................. - 9,000 
Ordnance Arms, Lands (Part)............... - 45,000 
Engineer Services (Part).................... - 11,300 
Customs Dues (Part) seen was ee ne - 1,000 

Non-Perm. Active Militia......... Se a eee 1/610, 000 - 

nual Dri at dere 

Schools af lustmeétion {1 DRNIN Greer: =: ~ 910,000 
Allowances Non-Perm. Active Mil........... - 100, 000 
Grants to Ass’c’ns and Bands.............., - 100, 000 
Marnt’ celMialls Propertiests, ae. ce). 5es eae: - 250,000 
Salaries:and.Wagesies.c: sce htaet omens een = 250,009 
Permanent Horce......4 seas cs: Permaneninlorce. cr vnn ene eer 4,800,000 4,800,000 

Royal Military:College ts kaccircs lek ere eRe eee nn nas 365,000 = 
Royal Military Collezorc soe. snae pene toe - 345,000 
Engineer Services (Part).........0.seses000- - 20, 000 
Topographic Survey............... RoporraphiciSurveyeer. sa eee n see eee 35, 000 35, 000 
Transport and Freight............ Transportand Breicht....)eadeneedcaeeen. 160,000 160,000 
Mise: Small Votesivstytrycrtiaat: ui[thee tee armel eee eae ps (he Ep pee tad 2,215 2,215 
DOCH Ceol nee MOURN Nene ire Seer one Cerne cee ee me ME Eee 9,013,215 9,013, 215 
Civil Governmentl............... Civil Government!.................. Battie 744, 5551 744, 5551 
Grand *Potalt Ae. 9.58 eee Ped. 9,757,770 9,757,770 


1 Department of National Defence. 
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2.—The Naval Service. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of National 
Defence, in 1922. 

The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Director of Naval Service, who is a member of the Defence Council. The 
Service consists of: 


1. Headquarters at Ottawa (permanent); 

.2. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent); 

3. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent) ; 

4, Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy is composed of 73 officers 
and 394 ratings. A large majority of the men of the R.C.N. are serving under 
seven-years’ engagements. A small proportion consist of specialist gunnery, 
torpedo and engine room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy, and a small proportion 
are ex-Royal Navy petty officers and men serving under special service engage- 
ments of from two to five years. 

A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, light cruisers, 
etc., and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional 
schools of the Royal Navy, to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, etc., 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo and mechanical training 
schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 

The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are: 


H.M.C.S. Aurora (light cruiser—in reserve) ; 
H.M.C.S. Patriot (destroyer—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Patrician (destroyer—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Thiepval (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Armentieres (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Festubert (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
Submarines C.H. 14 and 15 (in reserve). 


Naval training establishments, comprising naval barracks, gunnery drill shed, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc., and parade 
ground, are maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work- 
shops, etc., for refitting and supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also 
maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The Royal Canadian Naval Reserve 
consists of 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Lunenburg, Charlotte- 
town, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Prince Rupert, Victoria and Vancouver. 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax or Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment, and for 14 days 
annually subsequently. They are permitted to volunteer for service afloat up to a 
maximum of 6 months during each period of enrolment. The period of enrolment 
in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is 5 years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The Royal Canadian Naval 


Volunteer Reserve consists of 70 officers and 930 men, organized as a division and 
84111—58 
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distributed as follows: St.John (company); Charlottetown (half company); Que- 
bec (half company); Montreal (English half company and French half company); 
Ottawa (half company;) Toronto (half company); Hamilton (half company); 
Winnipeg (company); Saskatoon (half company); Regina (half company); 
Edmonton (half company); Calgary (half company); Vancouver (half company). 

Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by two or more commissioned officers of the force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified petty officer of the Royal Navy or 
of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, seamanship and other naval 
subjects. 

Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual practice 40 to 
50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the company. Officers 
and men also attend from two to three weeks’ naval training panuelly at the naval 
bases at Halifax or Esquimalt. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of 4 months’ voluntary service during the period of enrolment, 
and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of gaining extended 
naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of enrolment in the 
R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


3.—Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Under the provisions of the National Defence Act, 1922, the powers, duties and 
functions given the Air Board under the Air Board Act of 1919 are vested in the 
Minister of National Defence. 

The executive duties previously carried out is the Air Board are now per- 
- formed by the Royal Canadian Air Force. The Air Force includes a directorate 
in the Chief of Staff’s Branch of the Department of National Defence, head- 
quarters at Ottawa and units at the following stations: Vancouver, B.C.; High 
River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man., with operating bases at Victoria Beach, Norway 
House and Pas; Camp Borden, Ont., the main training base of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force; Ottawa, Ont., and Dartmouth, N.S. The strength of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, permanent service, was, on March 31, 1924, 61 officers and 262 men. 
Its functions are: 

(a) Air Force training and operaitons.—The main training base of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force at Camp Borden, Ont., provides training in Air Force 
duties for officers and men of the permanent service, combined operations with 
military and naval services, Air Force cadet training, and such other courses of 
training as may be necessary. 


(b) The control of commercial flying.—This branch is charged with the inspect- _ 


ion and licensing of aircraft for airworthiness; the examination of pilots, air engineers 
and air navigators for competency; the licensing of air harbours, and the Beach 
of commercial operations generally. 

(c) The conduct of flying operations for civil branches of the Government service. 
—This work includes forest fire prevention patrols cn a large scale in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia; aerial photography for the many services, 
including the Topographical and Geodetic Surveys, the Water Powers Branch, and 
the Department of Public Works; fishery protection patrols on the Pacific coast; 
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transportation in the remoter parts of the country for many branches, and special 
flights for the customs and immigration authorities, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, ete. 

The sum included in the estimates for 1924-25 for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force was $1,300,000. 


4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 1,710 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled; of this number 146 are now in attendance and 
approximately 175, though their names appear on the college roll as having been 
admitted, either did not actually do so, or if they did join, were only at the college 
a very short time. 

The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 138 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, dead of wounds, or 
missing. Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decora- 
tions: 1 Victoria Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Dis- 
tinguished Service Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 
62 other British decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one 
Australian Divisions were commanded by graduates of the College. The 
graduates who served in the war included 1 Lieutenant-General, 8 Major- 
Generals and 26 Brigadier-Generals. 

The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., ¢. 36), 
was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments.’”’ In addition to 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, English 
and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, drill and 
outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 

The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, with 
the Cataraqui river on the one side, emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its 
junction with lake Ontario, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on 
which stands the historic fort Henry, are at the disposal of the College for use as a 
training area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated fort Frederick, 
built in 1837, when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a 
portion of the defences of Kingston. The College is under the supervision of Militia 
Headquarters, which appoints annually an advisory board composed of leading Canad- 
ian citizens, both civil and military. The staff is composed of a commandant and 
a staff-adjutant, assisted by a competent staff of civil and military professors and 
instructors. 

A four years’ course leads to a “Diploma with Honours” or ‘‘Diploma” and 
“Certificate of Discharge.” A number of commissions in the Canadian Perma- 
nent Force, as well as commissions in the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers and 
other branches of the regular British Army are annually offered to graduates. To 
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those graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one year’s seniority 
is granted in the British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order to 
equalize the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with 
those of Woolwich or Sandhurst, since the course at the latter institutions is shorter 
than the Canadian. Positions in the Public Works Department, Hydrographic 
Surveys, etc., may also be obtained by graduates. Several Canadian universities 
admit graduates to the third years of arts and science courses. 


I1J.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Since Confederation and before, the Department of Public Works has been 
known as the constructing Department. In 1879 the railways and canals were 
placed under control of a new Department, the building and maintenance of peniten- 
tiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and construc- 
tion of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller drill 
halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. The work of the 
Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, viz., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 

Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works, 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging, the construction, maintenance 
and operation of government dredging plant, the construction and maintenance 
of graving docks, the construction, maintenance and working of slides and booms, 
the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and approaches thereto, 
and of bridges on highways of national importance in the Northwest Territories, 
the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and ordinary surveys and 
examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic measurements which 
are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates, the testing of 
cements, etc. The Branch has charge of about 1,845 harbour works, 5 graving 
‘docks, 4 slide and boom works, interprovincial bridges, 39 dredges and 200 tugs, 
scows and other dredging plant. 

Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch builds and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, land offices and telegraph offices. The most important 
public buildings now under construction are the new Houses of Parliament and the 
addition to the Archives building at Ottawa. 

Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, repair 
and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines 4nd cables. These 
lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. 

Graving Docks.—There are five graving or dry docks built and owned 
by. the Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 
8. The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company. The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, 
divided into two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively), and 120 feet wide; it has a 
depth at high water of 40 feet. It cost about $3,850,000. A new dock is under 
construction at Esquimalt, B.C.; the dimensions are given in Table 8. Under the 
Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17) several docks have been 
subsidized by payments of 3 or 33 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given 
number of years, as shown by Table 9. ; 
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§.—Dimensions of Graving Docks owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at Depth of] Rise of tide. 
Locations. Length. water 
Coping. |Bottom.| Entrance.| on sill. | Spring.| Neap. 
214 a peal aS DA eee ; 
f Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. | Feet. 
Tee VASMOUG MNS | cerns past asic eleie ofe'sierere's 600-3} 100 59-3 67-6 25-8 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, 1Sek CFE ees 2 eas cioaucoo ne gon ad 430 90 41 65 26-5 7 to 10 | 3 to 8 
Esquimalt, B.C. (New)........++++++-- 1,150 135 125 125 40 |7to 10} 3 to 8 
Kingston, Ont..........ecreeeeeeeeneee 308-6 79 47 55 |14-54@16-5 - - 
TEER Zee Wi oknon doo ade nen SabboBeCOOoCr 1,150 144 105 120 | 40 H.W. 18 13-3 


§.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks subsidized under the Dry Dock 
Subsidies Act, 1910. 


Depth 
Locations. Length.| Width.| over Tete : Subsidy. 
sill. on 
Feet Feet. | Feet $ 
Collingwood No. 1, Ont.........0+eeeeeeeeeee 515+1 59-8 16 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood No. 2, Ont........02seseeeeer ees 413-2 95 16 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Port Arthur, Ont..........0eeceeceereeseeres 708-3 77-6 16-2] 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que.......---eeseeecceene eter cere? 600 100 27-5] 3,000,000] 32 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C.......2-.-.eeeeere secrete 600 100 95 | 2,199,168] 34 p.c. for 25 years. 
SEEPS cE eo ae nias ese eielated eva el vic solais 'oielavelstehans 1,150 133 42 - Building. 
Vancouver, B.C. (Floating Dock)........---- 556-5 98 28 - - 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 10 shows the expenditure and revenue» 
for the fiscal years 1918-23, of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. For the fiscal year 1923, the expenditure was $14,283,079, as com- 
pared with $17,939,494 in 1922, a reduction of $3,656,415, accounted for by 
reduced expenditure in all services. 


10.—_ Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 


1918-1923. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbour and river works....| 5,551,774 3,181,349 | 4,320,581 7,541,668 | 6,142, 157 5,042, 747 
Dredging plant, etc......... 1,405, 838 677, 500 1,205,486 1,456, 243 1,211, 582 1,380, 902 
Slides and booms..........- 64, 859 56, 169 33,309 1 1 1 
Roads and bridges.......... 18,991 24,952 202,888 196, 209 596, 193 84,367 
Public buildings............. 5, 843, 289 7,466, 679 8,442, 124 8,443, 892 7,401, 222 6, 221, 186 
Meleorapns. sree cieeste teil 751,452 789, 883 885, 730 1,083, 242 1,024, 116 959, 889 
Miscellaneous...........---- 419,005 706, 464 1,028, 185 1,031,528 765, 697 593,988 
Total.............--| 14,055,208 | 12,802,996 16,118,333 | 19,752, 782 17,140,967 | 14,283,079 
rom War Appropriation for ‘ 
Military Hospitals........ —~| 8,492,504 | 4,337,127 1,217,892 798, 527 - 
Grand Total....... — | 21,395,500 | 20,455, 460 20,970,674 | 17,939,494 | 14,283,079 


1Jn the fiscal year 1920-21, the slide and boom works were leased or transferred to operating companies” 
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10.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
1918-1923—concluded. 


REVENUE. 
Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Slides and booms........... 26,188 16, 763 48,133 1 1 1 
Graving docks sien nn 56,484 72,428 * 81,148 64,918 112, 194 105,337 
Rentsicvee, yee het eee 106, 205 101, 664 143,355 128, 148 111,111 139,118 
Telegraph lines.............. 204, 878 231, 332 277, 749 330,470 290,131 286,037 
Casual revenue......../..... 27,737 108, 295 81,073 199,583 180, 691 251, 696 
Derg MCI heim tene ete tet mcs Same - - 1,632 2,010 2,093 2,343 

Totali..c ech at 421, 492 530, 482 633,090 7 25,129 696, 226 784,531 


1Jn the fiscal year 1920-21, the slide and boom works were leased or transferred to operating 
companies. 


IV.—THE INDIANS OF CANADA.! 


The Indians of Canada number about 109,000, their numbers varying but 
slightly from year to year. A small yearly increase is evident, however, and the 
popular notion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with facts. Before 
they were subjected to the degenerating effects of European civilization and the 
devastating results of the many colonial wars, the numbers of both the Indians 
and Eskimos were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable information as to the abor- 
iginal population during either the French or the early British régime is non-existent, 
and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the past and present abor- 
iginal populations. 

Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian 
Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the Dominion, 
dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under the military 
authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery until 
1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of Canada 
and the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.S., c. 81) provided that 
the Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs, 
and as such have the control and management of the lands and property of the 
Indians in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advance- 
ment of the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to 
encourage the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest times. 
It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide 
a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civiliza- 
tion had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

1 The letter-press under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs to the 1921 edition. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal origin of the Indian 


population, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and dwellings, appearing on pages 
786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. 
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Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local 
agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of the 
Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and © 
legal transactions, and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The educational work of the Department is now very extensive. A total of 
340 Indian schools are in operation, comprising 255 day schools, 72 residential 
schools, and 13 combined Public and Indian schools. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 114. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to more 
than thirty. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition 
to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indiang have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in administering this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession, the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping, 
etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have been 
made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened up. 
No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their welfare 
has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 

Government Expenditure.—On March 31, 1923, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $11,402,577, had increased to 
$11,516,213. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $3,007,898; 
annuities by statute, $222,848. 

Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada are appended. The figures in 
Table 11 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the remaining tables contain data from the last annual report of the Depart- 


ment of Indian Affairs. 
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a 
11.—Indian Population of Canada, 1871-1921. 
Provinces. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


. aS oe 


Prince Edward Island....... 323 281 314 258 248 235 
NOvaiSCOula hone 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 
New Brunswick............. 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 Leger 
Quebecs hae oe ee 6, 988 1,015 13,361 10, 142 . 9,993 11,566 
Ontarionasn eee ee 12,978 15,325 17,915 24, 674 23,044 26,436 
British Columbia........... 23,000 25,661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22,300 
Manttobas casts eee eee 16,277 7, 876 13, 869 
Saskatchewan............... 26.304 11,718 12,914 
Alberta ure ere eke , 56,000 56, 239 51,249 2 11,630 14,557 
Yukon Territory............ 3,322 1,489 1,390 
Northwest Territories....... 14,921 15, 904 3, 8731 

Potal sen soe 102,358 108,547 120, 638 127, 941 105,492 110,596 


1 The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912, which also accounts for the increase in their 
1921 Indian populations. 


1z.—Attendance of Pupils at Indian Senos. by Provinces, fiscal year ended March 
> 1923. 


ee EE i 


Number | Number of Pupils on Roll. Average | Percent- 


eaviuces - pnd: oa 

e ronvels: Boys. } Girls. Total. BRCee ance. 
Prince Edward Island................... 2 20 17 37 15 40-54 
INOVarS Cobia’ oe ashes ent eke Maan eed 14 145 148 293 144 49-15 
INC WAB UNS wicker. ptt heen sane enn 11 141 129 270 161 59-63 
Quebec. 15.025 a8... ae AL 32 812 787 1,599 1,034 64-61 
OngaTION, Spence hs eee bts 95 1,968 1,882 3,850 2,360 61-41 
Manitobath i= AW eho etnies at 53 1,010 992 2,002 1,309 66-17 
Naskatchewante ws. eames SUN kee | 31 746 753 1,499 1,147 76+52 
ISA a cna Em LN) 25 525 549 1,074 866 80-63 
BritishiColumbiagee ene Cae 60 1,330 1,300 2,630 1,760 66-95 
Nuk On rns hie ene teen eet eee 9 135 104 239 139 58-16 
Northwest Territories........../........ 8 99 131 230 171 74°35 
Totally eee ee ee te 340 6,931 6,792 13,723 9,106 66-58 


13.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1923. 


Se 


Total Land cleared Land ~~ Value 
Provinces. acreage of |but not under under of 
reserves. cultivation. | cultivation. Lands. 
ES a EID Vises OBO ESS | 
Acres. Acres. Acres. $ 
Prince Edward Island...............0....-... Dold 400 401 20,000 
Nova'Scotias 0), ema) Seek ONY a ghey 21,701 3,443 1,250 82,084 
Now Bronswick-2y 6 ewenes Aleem Comets 20,782 1,067 378 72,254 
Qilebeci aaa. cas damemer tiie: eee the mine eae 175, 220 17,691 9,815 1,405,195 
OutariolNt 5; Fucus wens Mable nS a 1,044, 924 75, 382 64,339 4,983,230 
Manitoba sits eitiinet vec ence waty arin 415,477 115, 744 12,630 2,933,273 
INE CaN Piosicoomnaanuoavaacniawsben occ, 1,190,394 771, 732 44,232 12, 753,547 
Alberta: ti.0e 6 Aenea eh Be ae 1,307,343 869, 786 55,183 17,189, 881 
Bripish: Columbia sie aig ners seem 733, 891 270,913 29,084 13,502,165 
Total... PSI N cK Beyn MGI Comicon nde 4,911, 259 2,126,158 217,312 52,941, 629 


ToS Se eee 
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14.—Area and Yield of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1923.1 
212 A arn ialmneinall 


Provinces. Wheat. Oats. Other Grain. 


ees eh PAS 2 Le, 
Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. 
if 60 40 


Prince Edward Island..........--+++++++ 410 - - 
Nova Scotia...:.5..0-.ceee secre erences 4 75 53 923 3 38 
New Brunswick..........++-+-seeeeeree 17 191 120 1,995 27 415 
(ATG o1 Yep pe Boe AUP and cp gun gop” CUUDHSBOOS 336 5,047 2,474 37,817 495 5,156 
SCI CTOs eect tie cen eye fe viele tnielaineieciersl=i20 3,222 35,222 12,989 | 275,953 3,328 62,539 
AM epPOD St aenicialalela = chsia’s sleleqel“ofaia'e sueresislel 3,477 42,497 1,940 33,302 1,540 225500 
Saskatchewal.........eeseereeereeeerees 11,632 | 160,812 13,521 | 235,734 715 11,527 
Alberta 10,200 147,364 8,879 49,440, 969 8,550 
British Columbia 2,102 25,055 4,108 110,117 379 6,875 
30,997 416,323 44,124 945,721 7,456 117,650 

; Hay and 

Provinces. Potatoes.3 Other Roots. Fodder. 

( 4 Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush. Tons. 
Prince Edward Island..........+--2secesecrsereees 20 1,500 1 50 - 
ING Ve COLA Es te tiatolole seve ors .nistale vie tlassieinleveceiyl ae ele elelaieieis 107 4,848 12 459 73 
New Brunswick. .....-2---.csses cee e reece eeeerees 71 6,465 14 1,463 7h 
Quebec eee tiie spear mimmeciene ayaa 1,008 30, 295 80 2,996 1,028 
EA TIOS eee pe ciclo feet eysracate isis srerelonncase eke 12% Hiakeretere, 1,807 97,357 1,397 28,471 12,567 
3 eq White of iol ea penny oc duricdy Gun od CIE OorIs GOO UOC MgO 395 35,364 40 1,616 594 
SackatChewan sec osc cesissce rise elle eeleia wien orient + 345 15, 648 51 4,338 34,055 
ISU Ppt eects Ce RE -ccrecseer tte coetereer romenelocciazers sm ieYerniass olels 167 13,613 57 1, 843 3,356 
British Columb iaitem ccc teeters vi lelessnelelaremiei=inlabeleyeiriale Ve 2,501 296, 824 937 39, 626 1,383 

Total 6,423 | 502,934 2,589 80, 9422 53,063 


1Season of 1922. 2TIncludes 80 bus. from the Yukon Territory. 3Includes 2 acres and 120 bus. from 
Yukon Territory. 


15._Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Values, by Provinces, 1923- 


Value ot 
Provinces. Horses. | Cattle. | Poultry. Live Broek 

an 
Poultry 

No. No. No. $ 
Prince Edward Island 15 43 198 3,500 
INOva OCOtlas me. erie -ists 59 244 857 13,800 
Now Brunsviickcae manearte dace oerea ine seers cree the: 42 73 414 6,454 
@uchecs tate. tee cies eae 906 4,424 13,054 173,935 
Ohrikamiovi secs cee daar Cee Castetertsio’ 4,316 10,549 65,849 695, 166 
Wiarton bs eee rete are eee ont ateie stoTo1s stmne/otalotaxe sin sivisici0i0,© 0/c.01e'</2° 1,928 4,105 3,213 252,130 
SaskatChewAl...:..ccsccecccccccecsccsessreteenee? 5,525 6, 633 7,624 668,215 
INV Se cir Ll Pllde da ibe snoueddabaebent ©o0 CoE 5 GOUaG 14, 680 6, 888 1,253 568, 460 
J Bya iy Gan Ol hin ee eobis cone mastence oc One Wocn oon JERE IEEE 14,250 17,206 32,565 993,070 
EW No hee Oe is oon potunt S901 CD ee Og aa ie mean 41,7221 50,1972| 125, 1288 3,374, 730 


1Ineludes 1 in Yukon Territory. 2Includes 2 in Yukon Territory. 3Includes 36 in Yukon Territory. 


16.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, 1923. 


Value of Re- Harned by 
ee ceived Total 
Provinces. Farm Beef from f Hunting | Other | Income 
products, | sold or Wages land Fish- and Indus- of 
including |used for earned. | rentals. ing. Trapping.|° tries. Indians. 
hay. food. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 2,500 350 1,250 - 1,450 75 7,000 12,625 
Nova Scotia......:.c0.+- 16,770| 3,387| 60, 141 2 8,425 6,575| 31,84°| 128, 196 
New Brunswick......... 9,159 205 24,500 200 4,775 3,825) 4,825 50, 205 
QUE DE Gras enter cieiete aise ieie 139,502] 25,019 464, 337 9,512 6, 145 232,910} 96,489 1,021,039 
Ontario... ences cece 756,332| 46,533 1,016, 720 22,709 179,145 447,872) 181,999 3,036,463 
Matt to aisestniintsitap iste aie 165,974 8,195 130,357 4,283 57,495 348,216} 43,380 830,387 
Saskatchewan........--- 427,395) 59,654 101,936 7,019 27,541 206,415) 85,8038 1,056,210 
Alberta... 655.25 acho a 314,061} 49,618 116,742} 57,098 11,957 347,631) 61,980) 1, 100,717 
British Columbia........ 677,902| 63,825) 612,843 21,311} 489,801 465,057| 271,482] 2,703,914 
Total............| 2,509,595! 256,786 2,528,826! 122,182 786, 7341 2,058,576 784,798! 9,940, 349! 


1Includes $593, income received from timber by Indians of the Fort Simpson agency in the Northwest 
Territories. 
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V.—DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS 
FOR CANADA. 


Three organizations are associated together in dealing with the care, treatment, 
pensions and rehabilitation of former members of the forces, namely, the Depart- 


ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the Board of Pension Commissioners for 


Canada and the Federal Appeal Board. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment is responsible for the medical treatment, vocational training and care 
of all returned soldiers requiring its assistance; it is also responsible for the payment 
of all pensions and allowances to which these men may be entitled. The Board of 
Pension Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and award of pensions. 
The Federal Appeal Board, which was created by an amendment to the Pension 
Act in 1923, is authorized to hear appeals against decisions of the other two bodies 
in respect to ineligibility for treatment or pension on the ground that the disability 
from which the man may be suffering is not attributable to service. 

The development and activities of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment have been set forth at length in previous issues of the Year Book. (See 
especially the 1920 Year Book, pp. 21-40). The rates of pension and certain 
statistics regarding pensions have also appeared. (See 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 
935-937). 

The work of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment reached its 
peak in 1920, when the total number of employees, apart from those employed by 
the Board of Pension Commissioners, was 8,791. The staff of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners at that time was upwards of 1,000. In 1921 the two staffs were 


amalgamated, with the exception of a small number of doctors and assistants who _ 


were attached to the Board. The number of employees on Dee. 31, 1924, was 2,524, 
a large majority of whom had seen service in France. 


The Department is operating nine hospitals, with a total bed capacity of 2,647. 
It is also utilizing a large number of civilian general-treatment hospitals, tuberculosis 
sanatoria and mental institutions. The number of soldier in-patients at Dec. 31, 
1924, was 3,347. This is a reduction of 272 from the previous year, but the numbers 
are now becoming much more constant, as a majority of the transient cases have 
been dealt with already. 

At the session of Parliament in 1924, two amendments were made to the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, one dealing with the classification 
and control of the staff, and the other empowering the Department to receive and 
hold moneys belonging to ex-members of the forces who have received treatment, 
particularly those suffering from mental diseases. 

The Department is continuing to assume responsibility for workmen’s com- 
pensation in the case of pensioners of 20 p.c. and upwards; this provision is assisting 
materially in the placement of disabled men in industry, as not only are the premiums 
paid to the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards returnable to the employers, 
but the Department reimburses these Boards the amount of compensation payable, 
less any premiums returned. ; 

A measure of relief to pensioners has been continued by the Department. The 
method adopted is to issue orders on grocers, landlords, coal-dealers, etc. Such 


expenditure during the calendar year 1924 was $336,966. Relief was granted to 
33,642 men. 
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The Department is operating “sheltered employment” workshops at Halifax, 
St. John, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Kingston, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
and Victoria. On Dec. 31, 1924, 346 men were employed in these workshops, 

During 1924, an experiment was carried on at Toronto looking towards the 
permanent placement in industry of disabled men whom it has not been possible 
previously to re-establish. A committee of prominent business and professional 
men approached the Government with a definite proposal and the plan outlined was 
approved. Since the commencement of the work in May, 162 men have been 
placed. 

Authority was granted to the Department by Order in Council in September, 
1924, to provide quarters and maintenance for indigent pensioners. An increasing 
number of men have been found, who, through advancing age and the development 
of disabilities in civilian life, super-imposed on service disabilities, are unable to 
secure or to hold ordinary employment. Under the authority named, certain 
sections of departmental hospitals have been set aside for present and early future 
requirements. 

In May and July, 1924, the third and final reports of the Royal Commission on 
Pensions and Re-establishment were completed. These reports cover matters not 
previously dealt with by that Commission, and make certain recommendations as 
to changes in or additions to present procedure. They deal at length with the 
subjects of amendments to the Pension Act, employment of handicapped men, the 
needs of the disabled soldier with a small pension or no pension, the care, treatment 
and pensionability of men who suffer from disabilities such as amputation, tuber- 
culosis, insanity, etc., improvements in general procedure, care of Canadians and 
Imperials in the United States, the disposal of the canteen funds and other matters. 

The total expenditure by the Department for the year ended March 31, 1924, 
was $51,541,825, divided as follows: 


Direct payments to men and dependants in 

cash, consisting of pensions, pay and allow- 

ANCES EClIEL ELC ay palntawisisiee Veit $ 41,570,222 
Payments for services to men and dependants, 

including hospital treatment, orthopeedic 

appliances, transportation of patients and 

pensioners, funeral expenses and sheltered 

employment under the control of Depart- 

ment, and employers’ liability compensation. 5,648,188 
Payments to outside organizations not under 

the direct control of the Department, such 

as the Last Post Fund, Canadian Red Cross 

for sheltered employment, Royal Commis- 

sion on Pensions and Re-establishment and 


Federal Appeal Board........----++s00008> 238 ,426 
Capital expenditure.........----++:rer07"" 6,121 
Recoverable expenditure and casual revenue... 1,598,228 
Total payments apart from administration.......++++++++: $ 49,056,180 
Administration, including salaries, telephones, telegrams, 
transportation, stationery, rent, light, heat, etc.......--+++> 2,485 , 645 


—_—_— 
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The cost of administration in respect of the above expenditure and of the collec- 
tion of premiums under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act was 4.868 p.c. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 (10-11 George V, c. 54) was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to supervision 
and adjudication on claims. All collections and payments are made by the Depart- 
ment. No applications under the statute were received after Sept. 1, 1923. 
The total number of policies in force on Dec. 31, 1924, was 27,666, representing an 
insurance of $61,404,500. During the calendar year, the premium income was 
$1,742,236. Expenditure during the year in respect of death claims, cancelled 
insurance and surrendered policies amounted to $545,045. The total amount 
of death claims from the beginning has been $2,940,500. The balance in hand as 
at Dec. 31, 1924, apart from interest from April 1 to Dec. 31, was $2,893,847. 

Board of Pension Commissioners—aAs a result of recommendations made in 
the third report (Second Interim Report on Second Part of Investigation) of the 
Royal Commission, certain amendments were made in the Pension Act during the 
session of 1924. The principal of these provided for the insertion of a workable 
meritorious clause, for the renewal of a pension to a woman whose pension has been 
discontinued through remarriage, if her second husband dies within five years and 
leaves her in a dependent condition, and the extension of the right of appeal to 
the Federal Appeal Board to two years from the date of appointment of the Board, 
instead of one year as previously enacted. 


The following figures are as at March 31 , 1924: 


Total number of disability pensions, temporary............ 30,485 © 
Total number of disability pensions, permanent............ 12,815 
otal tol). tases ctstecesteosink 43 ,300 
Total number of dependent pensioners: 
WIGOWSE neem te an ym ocd ns tonal Sa line ss LT eee _ 8,018 
Others 2 Peta NNR) Seek ea SERA 5 Viet ee 11,958 
Liotalers t= 04s: an. tgh or ten 19,971 
Number of persons in receipt of pensions under the Pension Act: 
Disability pensioners .« eaten ev Aint ae oe area 43 ,300 
wut japenslonere wives) 0107.5 lus Gol toumence Oath) i 28 , 872 
os we children 2 Meier 4. 3 Re Abert le 42,576 
cS & otherrelatives i 2 ae fare 855 
Dependent. pensioners... saan ae. ae ee 19,971 
pensioners ‘children’ aie ee © ee en 12,078 
Other relatives in addition to main dependant....5...2: 2,102 
Total Ay See. Dee mitt rire 149,749 
Yearly liability in respect of aforesaid pensioners. )...) 02... $ 30,825 ,049 


Brief statistics are appended to illustrate the growth of the activities of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. The total number of pensions in force increased 
from 25,823 to 63,271 during the fiscal years 1918 to 1924 and the total liability 
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from $7,273,728, or an average of $282 per pension, to $30,825,049, or an average 
of $487 per pension. While pensions paid to dependants during the six-year period 
practically doubled in number, those paid on account of disabilities showed an 
increase of nearly threefold. Liability under dependants’ pensions during the same 
period showed a threefold increase, while disabilities’ pensions had increased in 
1924 to practically six times their 1918 total, a comparatively greater rate of in- 
crease than that shown in the case of pensions paid to dependants. It will be 
noticed that, following the increase of pensions’ liability to a total of $31,184,838 
at the close of the fiscal year 1921, a decrease of some $360,000 is shown- down to 
the close of the fiscal year 1923. 


Punsions In Forcey As AT Mar. 31, 1918-1924. 


nll 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
Years. 
pNoiof | Liability. | poids, | Liability. Poe cee Tasbility, 
$ $ $ 
VOUS Eat aces neato ae 10,488 4,168, 602 15,335 3,105,126 25, 823 7,273,728 
ONG): Be a quess pea nponse sodas 16,753 9, 593,056 42,932 7,470,729 59,685 17,063,785 
TOD Mas eerie dees cee 17, 823 10, 841,170 69, 203 14,335,118 87,026 25,176,288 
TOQUE ye aera eteret- Gstiene = 19, 209 12,954,141 51,452 18,230,697 70,661 31, 184, 838 
G22 care ciate Gets (clavevens cers crspale' 19,606 12,687, 237 45,133 17,991, 535 64,739 30,678,772 
PODS meveretaivs «leisies seis le ele ieteisis 19,794 12,279,621 43, 263 18,142,145 63,057 30,421, 766 
ODA Merseclats eharsssveueieia ais, 9 eV" 19,971 12,037, 843 43,300 18,787,206 63,271 30, 825,049 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATION. 


1.—The Soldier Settlement Board. 


The Canada Year Book, 1921, contains, on pages 809 and 810, a statement 
regarding the establishment and early proceedings of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

At the end of the’calendar year 1924, the number of returned men placed on 
farms by the Soldier Settlement Board was 30,604. Of these, 24,148 have been 
granted loans amounting to $103,150,099, and the remainder are on free soldier 
grants without loans. The moneys were disbursed for the following purposes: 


For the purchase’of land...........-+-eeeeeeeeeerees $ 59,800 , 229 
For removal of encumbrances on land owned privately 

bypsettlers .; sje 4 ecsea fo deine eee oe le eo heme eines 2,559 , 260 

For permanent improvements........----+++++es+sse05 10,608 , 980 

For stock and equipment...........--sse eee rereeeees 29 , 782,431 

Disbursed to Indian settlers through Indian Department 399 , 199 

Total... <4 ee $ . 103,150,099 


Since the spring of 1924 new applications have been limited to the following 
classes: 

1. Soldier settlers who apply to purchase farms already owned by the Board. 

2. Those who are owners of land upon which they could have applied for a 
loan but had not done so, loans in such cases to be limited under section 25 of the 
Soldier Settlement Act to 50 p.c. of the value of the land for removal of encumbrances 
and a total of $5,000 for all purposes. 
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3. Those to whom the Board was committed by reason of the fact that they 
had been recommended for training, or otherwise had an equitable claim to be 
dealt with, but no new applicants to be accepted for training or qualification. 

Moneys have been returned to the Treasury on account of loans for settlement 
amounting to $19,399,800. These moneys include initial payments and repayments 
of principal and interest. Seven hundred and twenty-seven soldier settlers have 
repaid their loans in full, 336 discontinuing farming and 391 remaining on the land. 

The abandonments number 21 p.c. of those receiving loans. The Board has 
disposed of a number of these abandoned farms, leaving 13-8 p.c. still to be disposed 
of. 

In August, 1923, the Soldier Settlement Board was transferred by Order in 
Council from the Minister of the Interior and placed under the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization; it has become the Land Settlement Branch of that Depart- 
ment. In this way the Department is able to offer a land settlement service to 
newcomers; the inexperienced immigrant has thus a disinterested source of advice 
on farming districts and land values which will afford him a means of protection 
against unfair exploitation and his own ignorance of local conditions. The Branch 
gives the benefit of its knowledge and experience to those coming to Canada from 
Great Britain and the United States with directing certificates from immigration 
authorities. During 1924, 2,728 directing certificates were issued to such settlers. 
Further, 5,640 newcomers, desiring to work with farmers to gain experience with a 
view to taking up farms of their own, were directed to farm work by the Branch 
during the year. ‘ 


2.—Department of the Secretary of State. 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 


in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries of — 


State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Governor-General, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
the two being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all 
proclamations, commissions, charters, land patents and other instruments issued 
under the Great Seal. He is further charged with the administration of the 
Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturalization Act, the Board of 
Trade and Trade Unions Acts, the Ticket of Leave Act and the War Charities Act. 
The following information on these subjects has been secured in the course of adminis- 
tration. 

Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1923-24 ‘was 604, 
with a total capitalization of $204,646,283. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted to 168 companies during the year, 58 of which increased their caplial 
stock by the aggregate amount of $15,352,755; 27 decreased their capital stock by 
$57,944,410; the remaining 83 being granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total 
capitalization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $219,999,038. 
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In Table 17 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-1924. 


17.—_Number of Companies Incorporated un 
Acts during the calendar years 1900-1907, 


31, 1908-1924. 


der the Companies Act and amending 
and for the fiscal years ended March 


NE —————— eee 


New Companies. 


Old Companies. 


Old Companies. 


Gross Net 

: Years. Capital- In- Pere De- pene 

Number.| ization. | Number. Bs Capital- Number.| “ a Capital- 

Capital. ization. Capital. ization. 

$ 3 $ $ $ 

LOGOS. .ae.- 53 9,558, 900 - | 3,351,000} 12,909,900 - -— | 12,909,900 
LOI Roe eta 55 7,662,552 - | 3,420,000] 11,082,552 - -| 11,082,552 
1902 ate ras 126 | 51,182,850 — | 5,055,000) 56,237,850 - - | 56,237,850 
908 ees, Saiccecs 187 | 83,405,340 - | 5,854,520] 89,259,340 - — | 89,259,340 
TOD eel fee avr 206 | 80,597,752 — | 3,366,000) 83,963,752 - —| 83,963,752 
) is aeape eens 293 | 99,910,900 — | 9,685,000} 109,595,900 - — | 109,595,900 
LOOG: a cretereters 374 | 180,173,075 — 132,403,000} 212,576,075 - — | 212,576,075 
LODE esc en 378 | 132,686,300 — 119,091,900) 151,778,200 i — | 151,778,200 
1908 (3 mos.) 64 | 138,299,000 - 865,000} 14,164,000 - -| 14,164,000 
TOO9 ech eae 366 | 121,624,875 — |72,293,000|, 193,917,875 - — | 193,917,875 
TOVOs ee rene 420 | 301,788,300 44 146,589,500) 348,377,800 4 670,600} 347,707,200 
1911 454 | 458,415,800 45 124,715,600) 483, 131,400 4 110,650,000) 472,481,400 
Who) Ra a at 575 | 447,626,999 44 |42,939,000) 490,565,999 7 |17,880,800| 472,685,199 
OA se Pace 835 | 625,212,300 54 155,549,900] 680,962, 200 5 111,861,381] 669, 100,819 
ROIRAS ke Sar ant. 647 | 361,708, 567 61 163,599,003} 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000] 422,017,570 
WOM a peer rer ese 461 | 208,283, 633 34 126,650,000] 234, 935, 633 4 | 6,840,000) 228,093, 633 
ISTO etrass 534 | 157,342,800 28 168,996,000) 226,338, 800 11 | 4,811,700} 221,527,100 
RO HERS carey arcs 606 | 207,967,810 36 126,540,000) 234,507,810 3 | 5,050,000} 229, 457,810 
RONG « eects ass 574 | 335,982,400 41 |69,321,400} 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300] 403,419, 500 
SOTO ee ats ao, 0:3 512 | 214,326,000 69 167,583,625] 281,909,625 11 | 2,115,985} 279,793,640 
LOQO Pr ehob see 991 | 603,210, 850 88 |85,187,750| 688,398, 600 10 |19,530,000] 668, 868, 600 
HOOT Sate crers stars 852 | 752,062, 683 135 |79,803,000| 831,865,683 17 | 7,698,300] 824, 167,383 
ODA Een See 875 | 351,555,900 43 |18,275,000} 369,830,900 13 | 5,121,450] 364,709,450 
1993 Faeceins 752 | 314,603,050 45 146,108,500} 360,711,550 30 110,751,123] 349,960,427 
iC Were Beat 604 | 204, 646, 283 58 115,352,755) 219,999,038 27 |57, 944,410) 162,054, 628 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 


(B.S. 


of the Year Book for 1919. Since Janu 


1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on page 594 
ary 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 


naturalization has been under what is known as the “Imperial” Naturalization 
Act, which came into force on January 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920, This latter Act is the 
one now in force. By an amendment passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction 
by which persons of alien enemy birth were ineligible to receive certificates of 
naturalization for a period of ten years after the termination of the war was removed, 
and at the present time any alien may apply for naturalization, regardless of his 
nationality. 
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Table 18 shows the number of persons, by nationalities, granted naturalization 
under these Acts during the calendar years from 1916 to 1923. 


18.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the Natur- 
alization Acts, 1914, and 1920, during the calendar years 1916-23. 


Nationalities. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Albanians). Seite cascei te toner - - - - 3 4 5 
ATMCRICANS scare coment mice races 63 58 11 37 3,0D8.) 2,021 1,600 989 
Arabians, 3 hss cat en eee - ~ - - 1 - 1 - 
AT oONTINTANss.. Been Means cece eee = = - 1 - 1 2 if 
ANUSTTIAN Sa: Meccty cet Sos ee - - - 15 182 89 606 
AUStRO UNC ATIENS ee ace eee = - - - 3 25 5 10 
Austrians (Ukrainians)............. ~ - - - - - 2 - 
Belgians.ns oa cater ae ee 1 i 8 65 102 137 132 129 
BObemMIANS ee moene maa nee eee = - - 2 - - - - 
OMVTANSS Cycom sere te arn Oom eee - - - - - - 1 - 
BraZlaans'y chert eae aba eee - rs - - 2 2 5 4 
British in'Canada.suse ssa) cceoenen - = = 3 - - - - 
Bulgarians eaeet van cameos = - - - 3 5 38 32 
@hildans (on kiashsegs coon Coe = = = = = = = 
Bihictsc erage sionete Heat ohare ae CIC Se 5 4 2 PA 20 25 14 10 
Phu lng on cto Gia reas - - = 1 102 145 99 64 
peta a tatt te aie alates ha eo SA atlanta 3 12 16 105 133 ial 125 93 
6 o ae 80 99 94 65 51 
- - - - - - 2 1 
- - - 17 111 152 115 74 
5 3 7 128 127 158 124 96 
- - 1 - Le: PAR 195 144 
Greek 6 - . 30 161 224 260 268 
Greeks (Murky ecass te. os hccas - - - - - - 1 - 
Hungarians» serwask acu ooee ein - - - - i 28 31 24 
CARATS Se pepe ters a ae eee 3 1 5 156 181 432 665 886 
Japanese ance ae Aon ene We 31 15 82 125. 135 95 29 
JEOSSIA VS, tetinaatetclerars Kees eae - - = - 3 A - - 
Mrizemibourgers.. siiss ac aeacnmeen oF - - 1 1 6 7 3 5 
Mexicans’... trooneimionta tice arene cs - - - - - - 1 
Montonesrinsiit: axes costes stones 1 - - 1 4 4 - 
Nationality Undetermined......... - - - - - 1 - ~ 
INo Nationality:.. svemonesions cscs: = = = 2 1 3 ib 3 
INOEWERIANS Na eee a ee eens ll 4 34 210 366 301, 209 151 
Palos tintans teehee. melts nee = - - - - - i 5 
Persians........ Nobel tavaye eid aise So eaiele = - - - 3 4 - 1 
Poles g6 end dota eente aaa seme taco tae = = - 58 1,194 1,939 1,088 654 
Polesi(Ossian): emetic edoe - - - - ~ 3 - - 
RolesniUkrainian)ensassore scenes te - - - - Uf 287 302 12 
Rortuowese: tise Sestak EF - = - 1 - - 
Re=Acimisslon sass mice ee ceren = = 4 4 = = = = 
UMANANS yee ecto ee es 3 2 6 55 884 873 585 475 
WRUSSIA NS oon ee eee et cee ee 6 5 9 687 1,303 2,027 1,715 1,206 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes .............. = - - - 22 123 99 80 
Serbianssatomat cote eee oso - - 3 3 24 4 Apes - 
- - 3 4 5 3 8 5 
- - - - 28 77 120 188 
14 8 37 236 384 437 276 226 
10 1 10 39 51 69 49 43 
- - - - 2 10 7 8 
Burker(Armentan) en sceese. seein = - - 1 39. 67 86 Lge 
Turks: (Assyrian) peecenonncenek = = = = = 3 1 - 
‘Turke(Greek)sssese.e eee cee = = - - 3 15 ef 7 
Turks (Macedonian)............... - - - - - 1 = - 
Turks (Mesopotamian)............. - = - - 4 2 5 2 
‘Lurks (Palestinian) sess. ates: oe = = - - 1 1 - - 
Hurks (Syrian) eee eee eee see = = - 11 79 134 136 125 
Veneziclansia. ese ae eee = 1 - - ~ = - 1 
Section ater ae es eee 2 - - - 2 3 - 1 
Becton s.s. (c) Ch. 38, Nat. Act, 4 
2 = -_ = - = = = 


156 135 195 | 2,051 | 8,776 | 11,098 | 8,344 6,795 


1Under Section 4 of the Naturalization Act, 1914, the Secretary of State is authorized in his discretion 
to grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 
subject a doubt exists. 

?Resumption of British nationality by wife of alien being a subject of state at war with His Majesty. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I*and IT of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
On July 31, 1923,.a vote was taken upon the repeal of the Act in the county of 
Stanstead, Quebec. The repeal was carried by a large majority and became effective 
from Sept. 22, 1923. Part IV of the Act relates to the prohibition of the importa- 
tion and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces. Seven 
provinces have carried plebiscites in favour of the prohibition of importation and 
the prohibition remains in force in all these provinces. Exportation is prohibited 
from the provinces of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


3.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters at Ottawa. 
The operations of the force for the year ended September 30, 1923, are described 
in the Commissioner’s Report for that year, which shows that during the year the 
Royal Canadian Mounted: Police discharged numerous and varied functions, in 
several instances assisting provincial administrations in the maintenance of law and 
order, co-operating with the Dominion Department of Health in putting down the 
illicit traffic in narcotics, with the Secretary of State in inquiring into the suitability 
for citizenship of applicants for naturalization, with the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries in protecting property in cases of wrecks and in enforcing fisheries regula- 
tions, with the Post Office Department in tracking down mail robbers, with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the taking of the census in outlying communities, 
and with the Department of Indian Affairs in the enforcement of the Indian Act, 
while important patrol work has been done in the Arctic regions. On September 30, 
1923, the strength of the force was 58 officers, 1,090 non-commissioned officers and 
constables, 543 horses and 128 dogs. 


19.—_Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on 
September 30, 1923. 
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ear sel85/ 8) 2/212] 5 (el 8 Sele 2|e4| = 
selgc|212| 28 || 4 t0|S sales] & 
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GoOumMMISSIONOTA deste ese «ao pees es ses see « Uy al Be Fe (baa Ws co Nat boll (ea tk Se De 1 
(Ads GA@ Om mrISSIOUCESsec. saicen cea sais eros 1j.--]|] -]| - - uy (ae er oad | 2 
Suverintendents.: 20. 5.2..-5.ccccrsseccsccee VAT al | be: Drees 1 Cen a ee |e -| -}) i 
HENS pOCLOLS acters che se nsiete sew o/eieiaeiele cess sieie s7elsies Sih rile Sele Bihari dle 5) ie lj 41 
ao Fae ee eeican in eaten einen oe Sa = : —) eet -| - z 

sst. Veterinary Surgeons........+-+---+++> Sad eel Pal | Soe ete dl eh Peele ane Se 

State sorcoantaty ee. ce crease aiuee aie els 7) A PT ae SRT et Rc] ee bata) bar i bi 1} -| 51 
erp aants sae ie oe decttayeietainie nreleys\9 » aio imso\s pp cis 11 3 6} 26 9} 33] 18) 16 2 1} -| -| 125 
WSOFDGISIS tees cota oe ciel ves peice ee simije.se 11 3 7| 25) 13) 38] 27] 26 7 df 1 2) 167 
ONStADION. son sane oo ie ee a cele sala ala «r0laia. 0s 20) 23 6| 235) 33] 148] 73] 74 22) 15 2 6| 667 
Special Constables...........022ceeeeeeeeees tale ft] — | ols tye) aa 2 44 3} -| —} 80 
otal Personnel................+++ 72| 32] 31) 317| 64) 253 152] 143) 42) 29 4 91,148 
Saddle horseS.....-.-cecceecescccccccessers eR | REET EOE BG Oo LOS 2. Ol peceesu | rence aces [teen 476 
Tae horses eo SREP ohh Sea AS stare Steleues o/eeiet¢ =) lee APRA eo A Tal EO aes ae Sts 66 
MIGRIGH iro. Wine omit ee sed «eins wars ore'e =f I ae Wee 8 ny | | i Ve ua eS [Bee NS 1 
Total HorseS............-+-++0+9+: -{| = - 63] 26] 216] 183] 95) 10) -—| -| — 543 
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4.—Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized by an 
Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published upon a comparable 
basis in an annual report from that time to the present and are now collected and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. 
V, c. 43), which provides for the receipt of an annual return by the Bureau from 
every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The statistics as published 
show for each judicial district (155 in number) the offences that have been com- 
mitted, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the age, sex, occupation and 
social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and the sentences imposed. 
The Act also provides for the collection of the statistics of penitentiaries, prisons, 
reformatories and jails, as complementary to the preceding. 


1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ending September 30, the latest report being for 
1923. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. The term “indictable” applies to offences of 
adults only, similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “major” offences; 
similarly, “non-indictable” offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when 
attributed to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1921 and 
subsequent years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative 
_ historical table, giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor 
offences, including juvenile delinquents, from 1876 to 1923, is here published (Table 
20), together with a more detailed table for recent years (Table 21). In the con- 
sideration of the former it should be remembered that while the criminal code under- 
goes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend 
very muhh upon the .changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase 
with the increasing urbanization of the population. The most significant column 
of Table 20 is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention 
may be drawn to the substantial decline in the proportion of both criminal offences 
and minor offences to population in the past two years, convictions for criminal 
offences having declined from 284 per 100,000 population in 1921 to 266 per 100,000 
population in 1923, and convictions for minor offences from 1,731 per 100,000 in 
1921 to 1,487 per 100,000 in 1923. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables, 20 and 21, is irrespective of the more technical classification into “indictable” 
and “non-indictable” offences under the Criminal Code. ‘The object here is to show 
a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences respectively. 
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29.—Convictions by Groups of C 
Offences, 1876-1923, 


with Proportion to Population. 


Criminal Offences. 


Minor Offences. 
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riminal Offences, and Total Convictions for Minor 


Total 
Offences against Criminal 
Other and 
pro- |felonies Minor 

Years. pro- per y and Total of Offences. 

the perty | with- misde- Criminal Offences. Total Minor Offences. 

person.| with out mean- 
vio- vio- ours. 
lence. | lence. 
c. of per p.c. of per 
No. No. No No. No. aL of- | 100,000 | No. all of- | 100,000 No. 

fences. | pop. fences. | pop. 
1876.. 4,959 201 2,870 121 8,151 28-9 206} 20,064 71-1 508 28,215 
1877.. 5,253 229 3,316 114 8,912 29-4 222) 21,388 70°6 533 30,300 
1878.. 5,376 222 3,612 129 9,339 28-3 229| 23,666 71-7 580 33,005 
1879.. 4,815 238 3,043 75 8, 168 28-4 197} 20,568 71-6 496 28,736 
1880... 5, 694 176} 3,018 202} 9,090 32-2 215} 19,119 67-8 454 28,209 
1881.. 4,353 144] 2,593 288| 7,378 25-2 170} 21,847 74:8 504 29, 225 
1882. 4,667 173 2,845 106 7,791 24-9 178| 238,514 75:1 536 31,305 
1883... 4,868 132} 2,587 128] °° 7,715 22-9 174| 25,857 77-1 583 33,572 
1884.. 4,288 228 3,547 167 8,230 27-6 183| 21,563 72-4 481 29,793 
1885.. 5,057 PN OCS yl 289] 8,725 25-6 192} 25,317 74:4 558 34,042 
1886.. 5,202 255| = 2,943 224) 8,624 25-2 188] 25,581 74-8 557 34,205 
1887... 4,902 208 2,519 224 7,873 22-7 170| 26,772 77°3 577 34, 645 
1888. 4,790 225) 3,442 162 8, 619 22-8 184| 29,173 77-2 622 37, 792 
1889. 5, 284 283} 3,456 164) 9,187 23-8 194} 29,421 76:2 621 38, 608 
1890... 5,093 276| 3,267 164 8, 800 22-7 184} 29,906 77°3 624 38, 706 
1891.. 4,788 283} 3,369 160} 8,600 22-9 178| 29,017 77-1 599 37,617 
1892.. 4,903 251) 3,232 173} 8,559 24-3 175| 26,734 75:7 547 35, 293 
1893.. 4,689 362 3,574 181 8,806 24-7 178| 26,847 75°3 544 35, 653 
1894. 4,599 450 4,155 200 9,404 26-0 189} 26,761 74-0 537 36, 165 
1895.. 4,652 462 4,199 295 9,608 25-6 191} 27,977 74-4 556 37,585 
1896.. 4,544 408 4,104 301 9,357 25-1 184| 27,921 74-9 549 37,278 
1897.. 4,418 475 4,431 409 9,733 25-6 189} 28,245 74-4 550 37,978 
1898. 4,594 540 4,594 335} 10,063 26-3 193] 28, 143 73-7 514 38, 206 
1899... 4,227 444 4,541 339 9,551 24-7 181) 29,159 75-3 554 38,710 
1900. 4,598 413 4,571 4i1 9,993 24-0 188} 31,661 76-0 595 41,654 
1901. 4,698 451 4,441 384 9,974 23-7 184| 32,174 76°3 596 42,148 
1902. 4,773 413 4,541 363] 10,090 23-1 182| 33,446 76-9 605 43,536 
1903. 5,480 543 4,944 505} 11,472 22-8 202) 38,911 77°2 686 50,383 
1904.. 5,919 552 5,295 528} 12,294 22-4 211) 42,652 77-6 732 54,946 
1905.. 5, 694 656} 5,711 812} 12,873 20-6 215| 49,686 79-4 829 62,559 
1906. 6,215 645 6,425 1,078) 14,363 20-3 233) 56,540 79-7 916 70,903 
1907.. 6,651 681 6,907 807| 15,046 19-0 239| 64,124 81-0 1,017 79,170 
1908. 7,379 893 7,973 1,069) 17,314 19-5 266| 71,32° 89-5 1,099 88, 634 
1909.. 6,586 848 CRE 1,332} 16,537 18-4 247| 73,415 81-6 1,096 89,952 
1910. 7,793 943 8,191 1,131} 18,058 17-5 268) 84,845 82-5 1,227 102, 903 
1911 8,352 977 9,024 1,194) 19,547 17-3 273) 93,713 82-7 1,309 113, 260 
1912. 9,371 1,195) 10,626 1,540) 22,73? 15-5 309] 123,795 84-5 1, 686 146,527 
1913. 11,444 1,472) 12,721 1,724| 27,361 15-8 363] 145,777 84-2 1,936 173, 138 
1914. 12,136 1,81¢| 14,645 1,952| 30,542 16-7 397| 152,492 83-3 1,982 183,035 
1915. 10, 664 2,234) 14,269 1,525) 28,692 18-7 373| 124,363 81-3 1,619 153,055 
1916. 9,327 1,478} 11,018 1,459| 23,282 18-8 289| 109,509 81-2 1,251 123,791 
1917. 6,852 1,321 9,886 1,271) 19,330 16-9 236| 94,681 83-1 1,157); 114,011 
1918 7,292 2,049} 10,743 1,390) 21,474 17-4 258| 101,795 82-6 1,222 123, 269 
1919. 7,731 2,606} 11,508 1,656) 238,501 18-1 277) 106,518 81-9 1,256 130,019 
1920. 8,281] 2,310} 11,634) 2,059 24, 284 14-9 281| 138,424 85-1} 1,604) 162,708 
1921. 8,197] 2,609] 12,059) 2,081 24,946 14-2 284| 152,227 85-9] 1,731) 177,173 
1922. 7,291 2,783} 11,607 2,610) 24,291 15-3 271| 134,049 84-7 1,498 158, 340 
1923. 7,550) 2,076] 11,482) 3,075 24,183 15-1 266) 135,069 84-9] 1,487] 159,252 
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21.—Indictable and Summary Convictions by Classes of Offence, 1919-23, (including 
Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


22a nEEEEEE,: a 


Classes of Offence. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


No No. No. No No 

Offences against the person.................0....... re eal 8,281 8,197 7,291 7,550 
Offences against property with violence...... 2,606 2,310 2,609 2,783 2,076 
Offences against property without violence... 11,508 11, 634 12,059 11,607 11,482 
Other felonies and misdemeanours.......... 1, 656 2,059 2,081 2,610 3,075 

Total for criminal offences................. 23,501 24, 284 24,946 24,291 24,183 
Breach of Municipal Acts and By-laws.............. 39, 593 59,378 74,459 69, 297 69,445 
Breachrotiliduor lays seaeees eee nn aye nnn nano 7,383 10, 247 10,460 8,519 10,090 
DrinkeniGss 5. scene Aish ma Rewer 24,217 39,769 34,362 25,051 25,565 
Waeraneynin nc eae cee Mees hae: oa a 4,097 5, 607 5,561 4,796 3, 969 
Loose, idle and disorderly......................... 2,496 2,134 5,560 5, 468 5,026 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof... __ Mh 5, 567 3,821 4,051 3,918 4,488 
Miscellaneous minor offences....................... 23, 166 17,468 17,774 17,000 16,536 

Total for minor offences.................... 106,519 138, 424 152,227 134,049 135,069 

Grand!"Totale pio ne ee ae 130,020 162,708 177,173 158,340 159, 252 


To, he ea 
B.—Ratios PER CENT or TOTAL AND PER 100,000 or PopuLation. 
SSS EE 


1919° 1920. 1921. 7 1922). 1923. 


Classes of Offence. Per Per Per ’ Per Per 
Per | 100,000] Per | 100,000! Per 100,000 | Per | 100,000] Per | 100,000 
cent. pop. | cent./ pop. | cent.| pop. | cent. pop. | cent.| pop. 


Offences against the person.| 6-0 91 | ~5+1 96 | 4-6 93 | 4-6 81 | 4-7 83 
Offences against property 

with violence............ 2-0 él 1-4 27) 1:5 30 | 1-7 Ge th OR} 23 
Offences against property 

without violence......... 8-8 136 7-1 135 6-8 137 7°3 130 7:2 126 
Other felonies and misde- 

MCANOunSHea ss Vaan a 1:3 19 | 153 onl Le? oa Ballz 29! 2-0 34 
Total for criminal offences.,| 18-1 277 | 14-9 281 | 14-1 284 | 15-3 271} 15-2 266 
Breach of Municipal Acts 

and Bylaws... 4.10.0... 30°5 467 | 36-5 688 | 42-1 847 | 43-8 775 | 43-6 765 
Breach of liquor laws....... 5-7 87 | 6-3 119 | 5-9 }- 119 | 5:4 95 | 6-3 iBUil 
Drunkenness............... 18-6 286 | 24-4 461 | 19-4 391 | 15-8 282 | 16-0 281 
Waorancy hie eine ans. 3-1 49 3:4 65 3-1 63 3-0 53 2:5 44 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 1-9 29 1:3 PANN Bie | 63 3°5 61 Silly fe 55 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof.......... 4.3 66} 2-3 44 | 2.3 46] 2-5 44} 2-8 49 
Miscellaneous minor offences] 17: 272 | 10-9 202 | 10-0 202 | 10-7 190 | 10-4 182 
Total for minor offences. ...| 81-9 1,256 | 85-1 1,604 | 85-9 1,731 | 84-7 1,500 | 84-7 ie 487 

Grand Total ........ 100 1,533 100 1,885 100 25015 100 1,771 106 1,753 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of sent- 
ences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1917 to 1923 in Table 22. A satis- 
factory feature shown in this table is the decline of penitentiary sentences in 
Canada from 1,614 in 1921 to 1,174 in 1923, as indicating a decline in the number of 
serious crimes. Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell 
to 15 in 1923. 
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22,.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1917-1923. 


Provinces. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
a. 
No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
Convictions.......--- Senet 114,011 | 123,269 130,019 177,178 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.......+--+++- 686 890 1,214 1,614 
Gaol or fine......---++++: 92,402 99,899 | 105,747 146, 278 
Reformatory....--.--+++- 584 678 678 502 
POCA ss this seen es ie oe 15 20 28 17 
Other sentences.....----- 20,324 21,782 22,352 28, 762 
Prince fdward Island— 
Convictions.......-.55++++: 356 246 267 397 
Seritences— 
Penitentiary......------+- 5 2 2 3 
Gaol or fine.....--.---:- 338 198 240 383 
Reformatory......+---++- 2 7 6 1 
SAG cies crac igeiesie seer - - - - 
Other sentences......-- As 11 39 19 10 
Nova Scotia— 
Convictions........+-:---+° 5, 282 5,511 6, 300 5,572 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary....- 45 105 108 137 
Gaol or fine...... 4,533 4, 68: 5,471 4,708 
Reformatory 49 47 44 42 
Weathers golds = pclae sreiee ere 2 i - 1 
Other sentences......---- 653 675 677 684 
New Brunswick— 
Convictions......-.+s1+5+: 2,896 1,945 2,780 3,070 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary ....+---.+++++ 25 17 53 83 
Gaol or fine.....----++++> 2,598 1,688 2,477 2,749 
Reformatory...--.--++++- 20 16 21 20 
Teather daseuber See. - 1 - 
Other sentences......---- 246 224 228 218 
Quebec— 
Convictions.....+.+.+ss0+++° 25,936 29,121 34,801 49,106 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary....---+-++++- 185 192 355 274 
Gaol or fine.......--+++++ 20,205 23,231 28,135 42,777 
Reformatory......--++++- 155 152 185 110 
Weatheeette Aodessodsate 2 i 3} 
Other sentences.....----- 5,389 5,542 6,119 5, 942 
Ontario— 
Convictions.......6+.e5e0es 49,579 54,761 53,215 74,127 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.....---.++++- 216 343 389 659 
Gaol or fine.......--++-+> 39, 366 42,745 41,211 57,070 
Reformatory......--++++: 289 352 323 245 
Death. <s-.ateces eee 4 8 6 
Other sentences......-.-- 9, 704 11,317 11, 284 16, 147 
Manitoba— 
Convictions.....-.++++++++: 8,155 8, 662 9,514 11,610 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary... 55 87 144 
Gaol or fine... 6,626 6,538 7,387 8,520 
Reformatory......-- aa 31 59 64 65 
Woathonees des se sence =e 4 - - 
Other sentences.......++- 1,439 2,001 1,976 2,881 
Saskatchewan— 
Convictions......--.s+e+++5 7,072 7,635 7,315 7,384 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary....-..--++++- 36 63 53 
Gaol or fine........-+++++ 6,533 7,010 6, 636 6, 624 
Reformatory........++++> - z = 
Porth yn. cte-wseeee - 8 2 
Other sentences.....-.+++ 503 553 608 705 


————— . 
1 The 1923 totals for Canada include 5 convic 


Northwest Territories. 


tions and various sentences for offences committed in the 
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22.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1917=1923—concluded. 


Provinces. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
No No No No No No No 
Alberta— 
Convictionsijs mee eee 6,627 7, 633 7,001 8,459 9, 847 9,201 10,067 
Sentences— 
Benitentianyceee eee 56 65 76 67 67 99 77 
Gaolior fine esses 6,124 7,206 6,401 7,756 8,809 7,907 9,384 
IR eformatony ee eens 1 1 4 19 10 
Death: eee Nese nxeeina 1 1 3 3 2 2 
Other sentences.......... 445 359 520 629 965 Ene! 592 


British Columbia— 


Convictions: iy. se eee 8002 7,680 8,789 15,434 16,020 13, 066 13, 115 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.........0e).. 57 43 81 80 194 129 123 
Gaoliorting.35 iene 6, 004 6,536 7,768 14,084 14,617 11,822 12,349 
Reformatory... 30 38 34 22 15 26 1 
Wea thane aereys 1 1 1 - - 
Other sentences 1,910 1,062 905 1,248 1,191 1,086 612 
Yukon Territory— 
Convictions 2.6, tincsee.e ae. 106 75 37 35) 40 62 39 
Sentences— 
Penitentiaryoac sss eee 6 = - - - - - 
Gaol orine = sey ee 75 66 21 45 21 39 38 
Reformatory............. - = - = - - - 
ea thie gaa een eek 1 - - - - - ~ 
Other sentences.......... 24 9 16 10 19 23 1 


2.—Indictable Offences. 


In Table 23 are shown, by provinces, the number of charges and convictions 
for “indictable” offences for the years ended Sept. 30, 1921, 1922 and 1923. - The 
number of charges declined from 21,451 in 1921 to 21,032 in 1922 and 19,759 in 
1923, and the number of convictions from 16,169 in 1921 to 15,720 in 1922 and - 
15,188 in 1923. Proportionately, the decline between 1922 and 1923 has been 
greatest in the Maritime Provinces, where convictions fell from an aggregate of 
1,050.in 1922 to 561 in 1923; there were also declines in Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, whilst Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia recorded increases. 


23.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Provinces. ; 
Char- | Convic-) Acquit-] Char- | Convic-) Acquit-| Char- Convic-| Acquit- 
ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions, tals. 
No. No. p.c. No. No p.c, No No. p.c 
Prince Edward Island...., 21 15 28-6 40 27 32-5 18 13 27-8 
Novaiscotiant nee 1,029 712 30-8 973 701 28-6 636 400 ~ 36-9 
New Brunswick........... 356 313 12-1 373 822 13-7 206 148 28-1 
Quebechs taal eee: 3,606 | 2,654 26:4 |} 3,779 | 2,885 23-7 || 3,501 | 2,655 24-1 
Ontario ee ae eae 10,180 | 7,548 25-9 || 9,622 | 7,021 27-1 || 9,185 | 6,886 24-9 
Manitobaren stance ater 1,353 1,159 14-3 1,578 1,188 24-7 1,419 1,094 22°9 
Saskatchewan............. 1,558 | 1,220 PON, MATE Be AAO 19-7 || 1,587] 1,446 8-8 
Alberta apeteet eeeeeeee 1,652°| 1,263 23-5 |} 1,613 | 1,171 27-4) 1,758 | 1,424 18-6 
British Columbia........ 1,693 | 1,282 24-3 1 1,308] 1,004 23-2 || 1,448] 1,116 22-5 
Wukont 25 acme eee 3 3 - 13 10 23-0 2 1 - 
N.W. Territories:....c.... = ~ - - - - 9 5 44-4 
Canada.......... 21,451 | 15,169 24-6 || 21,032 | 15,720 25-3 || 19,759 | 15,188 23-0 


Nore.—The figures of the above table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into six main classes, as follows: offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
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malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in the first three and in the fifth classes 
show a notable decline between 1921 and 1928, but convictions for malicious offences 
against property (including arson) and for other indictable offences show an increase. 
Especially noteworthy is the increase of convictions for ‘Glicit stills” from 220 in 
1921 to 1,068 in 1928. Details by offences are given in Table 24, and the details of 
the disposition of the charges in Table 25, which shows, among other information, 
that convictions of females numbered 1,609 in 1923, as against 1,609 in 1922, and 
1,765 in 1921. Details as to the occupations, civil condition, educational status, 
ages, use of liquors, birthplaces and religions of those convicted of indictable offences 


are given in Table 26. 


24.—Indictable Offences, by UL Tb the years ended September 30, 


1921. 


Classes and Offences. 


Crass I.—OrrENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 


Wied ere taae seme ieraiaeciseess nie slo heaetriekel + 
Murder, attempt to COMMING, << oe olelaes o+ 
Manslaughter......-2---sssseetautecy’ 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 
Procuration......--.ecessereseresennece: 
Picannyeeec cokes we ieeeienie snes 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding.......- 
Assault on females and ALO veer csteratereiers 
Aggravated SSA bisa ciornie ats cielo eisiniereleke ons 
Assault on police officer.....++-+-++++++> 
Assault and battery....-.-++sseseerrecee 
Refusal to support family.......++2+++-+: 
Wife desertion.......-.-++es2+5 ’ 
Various other offences against the person 


MPGEANS os ccs oiciicie «isioielere sie eles siete 


Crass I].—OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITH VIOLENCE. 


Crass ILI.—OFFENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 
witHour VIOLENCE. 


Bringing stolen goods into @Wanadarencacss 
Embezzlement........ceeseserrrsessree’ 
False pretences......+-2+seeerreuerttr ttt 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods......- 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud........- 
Horse, cattle and sheep-stealing.....-.-- 


Crass 1V.—Maticious OFFENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. 
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24.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended September 30, 


1921=1923—concluded. 
3 1922. 1923. 
= 
Number Number 
Classes and Offences. Number Number of Number of 
of of Convic- fe) Convic- 
Charges. Charges.} tions. Charges.| tions, 
SESS SRE bell eee ESS Bi (NS 
Cuass V.—Forcrery AND OTHER Or- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against CULTOMCY + damesc eke ee 13 18 12 21 10 
orgery and uttering forged documents.. 600 532 453 359 301 
POtal yee, sis te ea 613 550 465 380 311 
Crass VI—Orner Orrences nor In- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 45 52 41 36 26 
Carrying unlawful WOADOnST. he eeene ee 251 151 127 161 141 
Criminal negligence.................2. 77 66 75 44 86 45 
CONBDINRO GT eeu st ek ad | SE 46 62 383 69 30 
Driving automobile while drunk. ee Ne 147 234 202 354 353 
Woreible Gutry. 250) 2 te Sebi tae 4 - fi 4 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
against public morals................. 103 141 121 174 149 
Entamida tou) a 8*. . he 60 31 21 25 8 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
EOP COL Fe ote er eee ees 1 DENS 1,033 682 599 782 666 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
DOUS Toaepel Mere nL eet Meee 351 458 389 500 434 
Offences against revenue laws....... 80 76 70 SH! 33 
RUGS oe FU Ry oaths ea mS ra le Ae 233 686 643 1,106 1,068 
Perjury and subornation of POLJUTY:. je. 116 144 62 110 
rison breach and escape from prison. .. 164 140 128 145 134 
Riovand attra yaesn (fs geueeiialaaeih te 62 67 49 143 127 
Bedi Clon saa ened PU Uae late eee 2 3 3 2 i 
Sodomy and bestiality.......1) 0777777" 77 84 64 70 moe 
Various other misdemeanours........ |. 90 111 62 107 78 
Total Foe ee 2,930 3,197 2,658 3,914 3,403 
Grand Total.................... #1, 451 21,032 |- 15,720 19,759 15,188 


See 


_ Norr.—Figures of this table do not include juvenile delinquents, 


25.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 


1916-1923. 


Charges and Sentences. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921.1 | 1922.1] 1993.1 


ee eet eee ASS Meee 
No No No No No. No No No 

Charveset ein een eet eee 23,942 | 19,454 | 21 , 747 | 23,021 23,213 | 21,478 21,032 19, 759 

PACCOnGtale?( yy eames: | ae maine cae 4,757 3, 868 4,356 4,592 4,746 4,775 4,896 4,146 

ersons detained for lunacy......._ 5 21 3 30 27 21 

Convictions spices oungen minpenee 19,160 | 15,559 17,370 | 18,396 18,443 | 16,169 15, 720 15,188 

Males. ic. wits een ad ae 15,486 | 13,086 | 14,871 16,101 | 16,722 14,404 | 14,111 13,579 

Females: 7. 335 is 3 3,674 2,473 2,499 2,235 1,721 1,765 1,609 1,609 

First conviction.........,...,.. 16,806 | 13,093 14,310 | 15,118 15,096 | 12,589 13,022 12,686 

Second conviction.............. 1,337 | 1,373 | 1,551] 1.641 1,668 | 1,845} 1,335 1,212 


1,017 | 1,093 |} 1,509 1,637 1,679 | 1,762] 1,363 1,290 


6; 786 | 4,845 | 5,106] 5,053 5,447 | 4,900] 4,430 4,916 
3,816 | 2,890] 3,284] 3.455 8,750 | 3,912} 3,982 3,601 
666 462 783 921 886 | 1,260] 1,531 1,057 


Henitentiarya.. che. oe. 799 540 701 978 873 | 1,122] 1,153 949 

lve years and over in peniten- 
ARTY toa dean oon tee eee 178 145 185 229 245 481 435 223 
For life in penitentiary......... 5 1 4 7 7 9 11 Y 
CERISE AEG a rere | oS Sa 21 15 20 28 26 17 19 15 
Committed to reformatories... 568 584 678 678 615 126 89 105 


6,321 | 6,077] 6,609 7,047 | 6,594-| 4,349 4,070 4,320 


1 Juvenile delinquents not included. 
2 Includes cases where proceedings were stayed, disagreement of jury, ete, 
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26.—Classification of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1917-1923. 


Classes. 1920. 
eet eee SS oe 
5 No. 
Occupations— 
Agricultural........+-++2+++ 898 
Commercial.........--++++- 2,406 
WYOMOSUIC, using wise s* 2° 1,354 
Tndustrial we. seers se : 1,483 
Professional.........--+++++> 168 
PsaOOURON sc seniseiererel= cieieietaiae'= 5,347 
Not given....<.-02--++--+- . 6, 787 
Civil condition— 
1 SS of 0 REE Re CIN CIR CORI NG 4,434 
Gincloswmccecccec- 2° os" 10, 760 
Witclengeciae sanecs eae) < maar < 196 
NOE PIVEN. cvece erences 3,053 
Educational status— 
Unable to read or write..... 925 
Elementary 14,179 
Superior.........- Ae 258 
Not Given......--2+ee eee i 3,081 
Ages— 
Under 16 years.....--..+++ 3,355 
16 years and under 21....... 3,288 
21 years and under 40....... 7,216 
40 years and OVer.....------ 1,795 
Not GIVED......-- eee creer 2 2,789 
Use of liquors— 
Moderate....ccsceceseeeees 11,000 
Immoderate.......--+++++ 1,232 
Not SiveN......- eee eee eeee 6,211 
Birthplace— 
England and Wales........- 1,489 
WrelAanGs so nsces wieretisiosne sl 247 
Seotland seve cie ees cles iss oer 462 
(Chine Ce Rep abacenrmconouT 9,570 
Other British Possessions. . 106 
United States.........+.+++ 1,148 
Other foreign countries..... 2,589 
Not Given......--seeeeeeeee 2,832 
Religion— 
Bast ave etsy aeien 447 
Roman Catholic.......-.-- 6,093 
Church of England......... 2,234 
Methodist........sseeeccees 1,503 
Presbyterian......+-.+e++++ 9 1,621 
Other Protestant........--- 1,671 
FOWB SE ts aoe? pate 519 
Other denominations....... 802 
Not given........---eeeeees 3,009 
Residence— 
Cities and towns........+-- 16,178 
Rural districts......-..-++- ¢ 2,111 
Not given........+-seeeeees . 4 154 


1 Figures for 1921 to 1923 do not include juveniles. 


3,—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to “non-indictable” offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 137,493 in the year ended Sept. 30, 1923, as compared with 
136,322 in 1922 and 155,376 in 1921, an increase of 1,171 in the last year, but a 
decline of 17,883 as compared with 1921. There were 130,139 convictions of 
males, as against 129,188 in 1922, and 7,354 of females, as against 7,134 in 1922. 
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Details of summary convictions are given by provinces and by offences in 
Table 27 for the past three years from 1921 to 1923. Particularly notable in these 
figures is the increase of convictions for offences against liquor, prohibition and 
temperance Acts from 8,519 in 1922 to 10,088 in 1923, and the decline in convictions 
for offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act, from 1,858 in 1922 to 1,297 
in 1923. 


27.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces and by Offences, 1921-1923. 


A.—By Provincss. 


[i aa, eee 


Summary Convictions. Increase 
Provinces. or 
Decrease, 

1921. 1922. 1923. 1922-23. 
epingolbid wardtleland saan ae ee eee ee 373 309 321 + 12 
Nova Scotia 4, 639 3,332 3,033 — 299 
New Brunswick : 2,680 2,281 2,179 — 102 
Quebec: Aiwa tse hee 45,042 31,441 27,563 — 3,878 
Ontario: eee ne 63, 874 63,015 64, 639 + 1,624 
NVIAniLODa en ieeee 9,563 9,530 11,377 + 1,847 
Saskatchewan... ent 6, 137 6,876 8,346 + 1,470 
Albertay-.0 seen 8,571 7,766 8,359 + 6893 
Issa lsfar (CONAN HG so nadweas one bosses ocouasencuccll 14, 460 11,720 11,639 - 81 
MUONS, Ain em ee URE, ee) emda 37 52 37 - 15 
otal ree siecaen tanks ee eee ’ 155,376 136,322 137, 493 + 1,171 


Increase 


or 
Offences. 1921. 1922. 1923. Decrease, 
1922-23 
3,261 2,999 3,199 + ‘120 
717 585 529 - 56 
11 24 18 - 6 
584 554 445 — 109 
28 19 62 = 43 
874 1,435 1, 343 _— 92 
4,961 3,563 4,173 + 610 
174 58 71 =P 13 
82 28 45 + 17 
232 148 195 + 47 
129 88 122 +- 34 
10,458 8,519 10,088 + 1,569 
874 691 608 - 83 
185 210 198 _- 12 
793 1,002 1,075 + 73 
73, 883 68, 657 68,810 = eels 
ee 814 1,101 a 2a 
137 169 250 + 81 
1,866 1,858 1,297 — 560 
86: 851 782 - 69 
535 619 a8 — il 
535 — 120 
1 j eee 461 + 461 
573 720 763 + 43 
1,543 920 762 — 158 
5,154 4,530 3,774 — 756 
34,358 25,048 25,565 + 517 
329 616 631 + 15 
3,088 3,318 3, lie + 454 
5, 986 5,925 4,968 — 957 
2,466 1,699 1,623 - 76 


155,376 136,322 137, 493 + 1,171 


1 Included in “Railway Acts, various offences against’, 
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Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada was 25,565 in 1923, as compared with 25,048 in 1922, an 
increase of 517,or 2-06 p.c. Table 28 shows the number of convictions by provinces 
for the five years 1919 to 1923, with increases and decreases for 1923 as compared 
with 1922. 


28.—Convictions for Drunkenness for the five years 1919-1923. 


js) i SS a eee ae 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. see ARS 
1923 as compared 
with 1922. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Per cent. 
“Prince Edward Island........---++++- 116 120 144 162 164 + 2 + 1-23 
Nova Scotia......- SE REDeS MECEETO URE 2,879 | 3,140 | 2,156 | 1,492 1,392 — 100 — 6-70 
New Brunswick......-.--+:::ss+re90 1,350 | 1,882 | 1,264 1,088 | 1,074 —- 4 — 1-29 
@Qucbecwar ask aeme eee cee rn 7,116 | 11,863 | 9,948 7,103 | 6,260 — 843 —11-87 
OMEATIO Ns wee tis sie a vine woe lesa sees - 8,498 | 15,021 | 14,498 10,063 | 11,370 +1,307 + 12-99 
Manitobac dae sa. ceie- -oe- <p ri 1,570 | 2,380 | 1,429 1,623 | 1,680 + 57 + 3-51 
Saskatchewal.......--2+eseere rere 618 919 708 816 884 + 68 + 8-33 
Plbertecccscettod= ssiee= = wercyeninyncle cretion 1,057 | 1,536 | 1,888 1,608 | 1,277 — 331 —20-58 
British Columbia.......------++++++: 1,004 | 2,948 | 2,376 1,081 | 1,443 + 362 +33-49 
Yukon Territory......--++2--:+020 07> 9 10 2 12 21 + 9 +75-00 
Camad?.,.......02eeeeeeereee 24,217 | 39,769 | 34,358 | 25,048 25,565 + 517 +2-06 
| 


Pe eteaehin that Siri 0) ine Coe ee hia 


Nore.—Three juveniles not included in 1922. 


4,—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 6,571 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1923, as compared with 6,298 in 1922, 
an increase of 273. Of these, 4,165 were convicted of ‘major’ offences and 2,406 
of “minor” offences, terms which correspond very nearly to ‘“Gndictable” and ‘“‘non- 
indictable” offences, as applied to adults. Convictions for “major” offences numb- 
ered 4,065 in 1922, and convictions for “minor” offences 2,233. The major offences 
proven against juveniles in 1922 and 1923 are shown by provinces in Table 29 and 
by chief types of offences committed in Table 30. 
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29.—Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1922 and 1923. ; . 


Minor Offences. 
re 


Major Offences. 


Provinces. Increase Increase 
1922. 1923. or 1922. 1923. or 
Decrease. Decrease. 
| | 
Prince Edward Island............ Mf 5 10 + 5 - - - 
Total 5 10 + 5 - - - 
Nova Scotia 2.3 ed. cessncen dec, M. 163 249 + 86 79 75 — 4 
F. 4 4 = ~ 1 +1 
Total 167 253 + 86 79 76 — 3 
New Brunswick.................. M. 44 59 + 15 6 - — 6 
F, 1 1 - 1 - - 1 
Total 45 60 + 15 7 - —- 7 
Quebeo.rneniecn tam neh nnd M 620 844 +224 498 519 + 21 
35 20 — 15 126 109 — 17 
Total 655 864 +209 624 628 + 4 
Ontario Rie tect oat pa ee eee Me}: 4,809 1,589 —213 810 951 +141 
2a 50 44 — 6 89 98 
Total 1,85 1,633 —219 899 1,049 +150 
Meiiitoba, Seats SOR eee M. 587 550 — 37 461 428 — 33 
PF. 40 31 =H9 34 67 + 33 
Total 627 581 — 46 495 495 - 
Saskatchewan..............0..... M 182 241 + 59 41 21 — 20 
F 14 8 — 6 = ty + 7 
Total 196 249 + 53 41 28 —- 13 
Alberta Se ane otk a M. 232 241 uy 9 a4 36 + 15 
: 5 — _ 
Total 240 246 ai 6 24 38 + 14 
British Columbia................ M 266 256 — 10 38 74 + 36 
F 12 12 - 26 18 — 8 
Total 278 268 — 10 64 92 + 28 
MitkonveoxcsAe ei cksc cst ee M. - 1 + 1 = - = 
Canadsise 5.2.0 ideo eee M. 3,901 4,040 +139 1,954 2,104 +150 
F. 164 125 — 39 279 302 23° 
Total 4,065 4,165 +100 25233 25406 +173 


Major Offences.—In Table 30 are shown the various major offences for which 
juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1922 and 1923. It will be observed that 
theft, together with house and shop-breaking, constitutes the great bulk of the 
offences; in 1923, 83 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 


36.— Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1922 and 1923. 
RE EE ES NESE ST 


Increase or Decrease. 
Offences. 1922. 1923. |———__________* 


No. Per cent. 


Assault, aggravated and wounding 


+ 16 : 

Fe che CODILO KES SuGhBahodunae sontbdnatoskery sin + 28] + 71-80 
i, ANGQCONE: tee. A222 ac ree ee eee ane ee + 2] + 8-00 
Sexual offenoesy’ er, Ms. oe oice.m, Sata ea TE — 18 60-00 
ndangering life by obstructing railway — 24| — 48.97 

LE OP ree ee ein NNN, ee Ge ae il - 

Other offences against the POTSON Fe Frage tee ee + 2 - 
Ousé and'shop-brealiing (Aeon. ee ices oh — 65} — 8-07 

Ob Deny ais co Rei Ramer RnR ARs, Hoey ee ein eae tt + 14 - 
Theft and receiving stolen ROOds eC aie aaet han, +200} + 7-90 
Praud and false pretences..............0000000000007 — 20} — 66-67 
Arson... Sa aD Oar cmc hime. WosAri samen + 16] +133-33 
Other wilful damage to PLOPCILY. cons entra ea enn + 7] + 1-63 
OP BCEY 2-215 si Bn Sat ae Tice Fee EA ate — 4] — 30-76 
Immoral and indecent CONCUCE. clean eect ade TET Oe — 44) — 81-48 
Various other misdemeanours...........0.000000 00000007" — 11] — 657-89 
Total | io) ccs knee eco eh eee ae eke eS +100 | + 2-46 
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Minor Offences.—Of the 2,406 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1923, 635 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 183 of dis- 
orderly conduct, 194 of disturbing the peace, 195 of incorrigibility, 302 of trespass, 
963 of truancy, 195 of vagrancy and 633 of other minor offences. 


5.—Miscellaneous Judicial Statistics. 


Police Statistics.—In 1923, 133 cities and towns out of a total of 141, with a 
population of 4,000 and over, supplied police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. These cities and towns, with an aggregate population of 3,293,711, 
had 4,074 policemen, who made 72,523 arrests and summoned 88,816 persons to 
appear in court. The total number of offences committed during the year and 
madeknown to the police was 196,446, and the number of prosecutions was 143,899, 
or 73 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of these offences - 

numbered 112,815, being 57 p.c. of the known offences and 78 p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 4,326, of which 3,984 were 
recovered. Of 5,902 bicycles stolen, 3,486 were yecovered. The value of other lost 
articles reported to the police was $2,035,520, 6f which 60 p.c. was recovered. 

Pardons and Commutations.—The prerogative of mercy was exercised 
during the year in 1,579 cases, 1,154 persons being released on ticket of leave and 
425 without ticket of leave. Further, 61 tickets of leave were made unconditional 
and 6 déath sentences were commuted to life imprisonment. 

Population of Penal Institutions.—The penal institutions of Canada may 
be classified under four heads: penitentiaries, distinguished by long sentences and 
comparatively slow turn-over; reformatories for boys and reformatories for girls, 
also with a rather slow turnover, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that 
of girls; and lastly common jails, where the turn-over is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
end of the year, and the number discharged be the turn-over, the turn-over in 1923 
was: in reformatories for girls, 78 p.c.; in jails, no less than 1,596 p.c. Thus the 
average time spent in jail is rather less than 1 month. 


31.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1921-1923. 


In custody, Admitted Discharged] In custody 


Penal Institutions. beginning during during at end of 
of year. year. year. year. 

1921 
PENI LON EIALICS Stem Weta seterow atte ers eat torre cic ees | 1,931 1,038 819 2,150 
Reformatories for boys........----+----+sssrce re | 1,636 4,143 3,821 1,958 
Reformatories for girls.........------.-sstsre etre 281 414 388 307 
AON Piotr Proc On Ente ior AC DOES S00 Citar Ia GR saa 2,156 38,171 37,579 2,748 
Ge I Be aw aatece cer Comuocbebor ane anmmrae aacp 6,004 43,766 42,607 7,163 
Penitentiaries.......-.-..++ SELEY ta 2,150 1,366 876 2,640 
Reformatories for boys 2,023 4,247 4,461 1,809 
Reformatories for girls 344 543 482 405 
TEM EC gohan slnbe he dergiae sub Ce Bost oor ward 2,674 35,028 35,043 2,659 
Lit 6. Mee aly Gn pacer o can anode DOU DOU aonamC oar i es, 18k 44,184 ___ 40,862 ___7, 518 

1923. 
WPenitentiaviesieiee ae whee sss eine arnsels s # ole oie ole eichorwe nad 2,640 1,053 1,207 2,486 
Reformatories for boyS.....-.-+-s+eseereeressr ster 1,878 4,142 4,131 1,889 
Reformatories for girls..........-e++sseeeree erste 336 243 257 322 
TET Eine cane SOS, ns One a SDE 5 CORO OGD ar ag 2,678 33,698 34,083 2,293 
TE GAN eye ceo art erage vee a Sepals 7,532 39,136 39,678 6,996 


Norn.—For corresponding figures for 1918, 1919 and 1920, see p. 957 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
Norn.—Penitentiary statistics till 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary, and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Inspector of Penitentiaries 
and are for the fiscal year ended March 31. For more detailed statistics of penitentiaries, see Pp- 958- 
959 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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5.—Divorces in Canada. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation, the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 59 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 

The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and the long separations between’ men on active 
service and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be 
considered ; owing to a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie 
Provinces have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these provinces, 
so that Ontario and Quebec are now the only provinces in which the applicant for 
divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. 

The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
number of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown from 114 in 1918 to 543 in 
1924, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone really constitute 
divorces. The declines in 1922 and 1923 may possibly indicate that the wave of 
divorces due to the war has passed its highest point. The statistics of divorces 
granted in the years from 1901 to 1924 inclusive will be found in Table 32. (For 
divorces in the years prior to 1901 see 1921 Year Book, p. 825). 


32.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1901-1924. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. | oe 

ota 

Years. New British for— 
Ontario. | Quebec. | Northwest |Manitoba. Nova Bruns- | Colum- | Canada. 

Territories. Scotia. wick, bia. 
OL Laren wim a Beg 2 - - - 10 - 7 19 
OO e. errss- eye ee 2 - - - 9 1 3 15 
OOS Fiance onan 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 21 
UU Ro Sete bearer 5 1 = - 6 2 5 19 
1005s eee eee 2 3 2 2 6 7) 18 35. 
Alta. Sask. 

10 3 1 - - Is 1 17 37 
3 1 - 1 81 3 9 25 
8 - - - - 5 5 12 30 
8 4 1 1 2 81 5 22 51 
14 2 - 1 5 131 6 12 51 
13 4 2 - 3 101 6 19 Ol 
9 3 2 1 1 4 42 11 35 
20 4 4 1 6 - 4 20 59 
18 7 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
10 3 3 1 il 13 6 16 53 
18 1 i 2 2 14 ll 18 67 
10 4 2 ih = 8 6 23 54 
10 2 2 1 - 24 10 65 114 
49 4 363 3 883 36 13 147 376 
Ou 9 644 264 424 45 15 136 429 
101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
90 6 1294 374 974 35 12 138 544 
105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1398 505 
114 13 1184 284 774,5 42 15 1363 543 


Norr.—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1924; this was in 1913. 
Tn consequence of a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these provinces. 1Includes one judicial separa- 
tion. 2Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. “One by Parliament. 4Granted by courts. 
5 Two granted by Parliament. 
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6.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made directly by 
the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners was 
appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those success- 
ful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Government. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission; in 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 
removable by the Governor-General on address of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons. The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the deputy heads 
of Departments, each division consisting of two sub-divisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 
appointments to the inside service and with the competitive examination of candi- 
dates for positions in the inside, and the qualifying examination of candidates for 
the outside service. All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age, having 
resided in Canada for two years, were eligible to try these examinations under the 
system of open competition. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed. The 
Civil Service Act of that year (8-9 Geo. V, c. 12) extended the Commission’s authority 
to include appointments to the outside service, and enlarged its powers regarding 
the regulation of the duties of employees and its access to and relations with the 
various Departments of the Government. 

From the beginning of 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has 
been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according 
to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity in point 
of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation back to 
1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 33. 

During the war years, as will be seen from Table 33, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment, the imposition of new taxes necessitating additional officials as collectors, 
and the creation of such new services as the Department of Soldier’s Civil Re-estab- 
lishment and the Soldier Settlement Board. The maximum was reached in 
January, 1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, a number which had been 
reduced to 38,062 in January, 1924. It may be added that, out of the latter number, 
1,211 in the Income Tax Branch, 3,094 in the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment and 618 in the Land Settlement Service—or 4,923 in all—were 
engaged in services of outstanding importance which had no existence before the 
war. Further, an additional 10,213 persons were, in January, 1924, employed in the 
Post Office Department, performing services of an industrial rather than of a govern- 
mental type, and receiving their salaries out of the payments of the public for 
services immediately rendered, rather than out of taxation. This postal service 
alone accounted for $1,370,711 of the $4,746,695 paid in salaries and bonuses in 
January, 1924, or almost 29 p.c. of the total. 

All employees of the Government are included in the statement, with the 
exception of casual labourers and classes outside the ordinary meaning of ‘civil’ 
employment, such as members of the permanent military and naval forces and of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Revenue postmasters and sub-postmasters, 
licensed stamp vendors and mail contractors are also not included in the survey, 
as they are paid either out of revenue or under tender and contract arrangements. 
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$3.—Summary of Civil Service Employees 


(permanent and temporary) of the Govern- 


ment of Canada, together with total salaries, in January in the years 1912-1924, 


inclusive. 
a a a ee 
Total 


Years. Employees.| Salaries. 

No. $ 

20,016 1,519,778 
22,621 1,780,703 
25,107 1, 960, 238 
28,010 2,268, 700 
29,219 2,400,068 
32,435 2,673,767 
38/369 3,147,461 
41,825 3,552,686 
47, 133 4,423,157 
41,957 4,414, 669 
41,094 4,369,509 
38, 992 4,268,357 
38, 062 4,297,467 


34.—Detailed Table of Civil Service Personnel] 
Numbers, Monthly Salaries and Monthly Bo 


(b) Temporary Employees and (c) Permanent and Te 
bined, for January, 1924. 


Permanent | Temporary 
Employees | Employees 


on on 
Jan. 1, 1924.} Jan. 1, 1924. 


Departments. 
No. 
ASricul pure. settee eeN EPL Ok es oe 1,422 
Archives!) Waiie c nih. tty eee: Mag 57 
Auditor-General’! i. Jsiches cs 147 
Civil Service Commission.........._._. 118 
Customs and Excise..................... 3, 605 
External eA trains sseaaieee Sey aera ann 42 
HiNaNCest.. 1 :.tuek eee ea 340 
12 
160 
77 
24 
620 
748 
28 
2 
1,922 
International Joint Commission.....__ || 5 
JUSEL COT. sa See FREE Non cee ee 87 
Outside Penitentiary Service........._. 429 
PDOUT en pee et. Arne Nae 90 
Library of Parliament................... 13 
Marine and Fisheries..................... 2,724 
TOR. aye pee ee ee ene ies 274 
Nationa) Defence...........06.......0.0. 511 
Royal Military College................ 47 
Patents and Copyrights................ 1 98 
eNSlOURS a: eile his SP Es a) epi eit 19 
Post Office— 

Ciyal|Governments sia) ee eee 722 
Outside Seryice..-. 3. 0).:6.5.,,. 606. 8, 635 
Tiyy Council ci aie eee ee ane 19 
Public Printing and Stationery......|. |_| 243 

Public Works— 
Inside (Services). eee re ae 301 
Outside!Servicot 5.6.0. ne - 
Railways and Canals.................... 773 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police......_ 28 
Secretary of State...........000......... 74 
Senaite, gee meni neem 28 
Soldiers’ Civil Re 211 
Soldier Settlement Boar MABE 15 
rade and Commerce.................... 6754 
Chief Electoral Officer 3 


1 Total only given. 
statute vote. 


_ ?Salaries of A.D.C’s included. 
* Including Government elevator employees, no 


nuses for 


All 


Employees 
on 
Jan. 1, 1924. 


Bonus. 


$ 
16,413 
22,569 
27,971 
32,167 
31,431 
29,167 
94,321 
557, 882 
965,538 
861,973 
616, 105 
463,470 
449, 228 


Total 
Monthly 
Salary for 
January. 


$ cts. 


219,054 00 
10,991 84 
23,501 66 
18,274 73 

474, 258 00 


13,020 52 
48,046 16 
121, 187 25 

2/895 82 
31,667 23 


21,639 74 
7,580 40 
95,796 01 
56,577 99 
5,525 00 
485 00 
295,503 25 
2/363 33 
19,185 00 
51,255 54 
13,655 00 
3,697 24 
200,523 00 
52,137 62 
123,361 65 
8,124 16 
14,701 93 
7,350 73 


89,983 38 


1,093,517 72 


3,270 82 
92,570 42 


51,112 33 
202,066 57 
173,581 43 

5,631 40 

15,619 87 

6,393 00 


353,242 00 


83,215 33 
184,302 91 
600 00 


Salaries 
and Bonus. 


4, 731,827 
4,746,695 


» Showing, by Departments, the 
(a) Permanent Employees, 
mporary Employees Com- 


Total 
Monthly 
Bonus for 
January. 


—_—_____. 


1,329 69 
5,480 46 
11,587 06 

124-30 
1,856 86 


267 73 
767 14 
9,808 47 
5,098 30 
197 52 


18,272 06 


757 65 
9,861 30 
764 23 
156 00 
19,368 00 
1,806 81 
13,768 60 
1,128 49 
1,114 84 
86 60 


9.306 87 
177,903 37 
221 66 
3,814 56 


2,698 85 
24,721 85 
10,421 80 

425 63 
1,177 63 
230 00 
23,457 00 

6,669 00 
11,308 83 

31 25 


3 Including 3 Commissioners paid frorn 
t classified as permanent and temporary. 


XIII.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL STATISTICAL AND 
OTHER INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the Domin- 

-ion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for Canada, 

and described in the first part of this section; a list of its publications, which cover 
almost the whole field of the national statistics, is appended. 


The second part of the section contains a list of the Acts of Parliament administ- 
ered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the third part a 
bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed by a 
bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments. 


I1.—_THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS’. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada, (8-9 Geo. V, c. 48). The Act was a consolida- 
tion of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Com- 
mission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific 
reforms and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical 
co-ordination for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the 
recommendations in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 


The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches: (1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
justice); (2) Fisheries Statistics; (3) Mining Statistics; (4) Forestry Statistics; 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics; (6) Water and Electric Power Statistics; (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals; 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports); (9) Grain Trad¢ Statistics; 
(10) Live Stock Statistics; (11) Prices Statistics; and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition, four new branches were erected, dealing respectively with Public Finance, 
Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Education. Subsequently the statistical 
activities of the Fuel Controller and of the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health, and Railway Acts and of the 
regulation on franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern.” In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central ‘thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 

1 A fuller account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on pages 
961 to 964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely a 
record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organization 


has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness is only | 


begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the econo- 
mic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.1 The main branches of the Bureau are as follows: I. Adminis- 
tration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries ; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports) ; IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. 
Financial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Education 
Statistics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Branches are 
as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 


Census— 
I. Census ef Population and Agriculture, 1921. 
Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows: 


(1) Population of the Dominion: (a ) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, 
Electoral Districts, Cities, Towns, ete. (b ) Religions of the People, 1921. (c) 
Origins of the People, 1921. (d) Racial Origins of U.S.-born, 1921. (e) 
Birthplaces of the People, 1921. (f ) Canadian-born according to Nationality 
of Parents, 1921. (9) Year of Immigration, Naturalization and Citizenship, 
1921. (h) Ages of the People, 1921. (7) Conjugal Condition of the People, 
1921. (7) Language Spoken, 1921. (kK) Literacy, 1921. (1) Occupations, 
1921. Also bulletins on population by provinces as follows: (a) Population 
of Nova Scotia—Flectoral Districts, etc. (b) Population of Prince Edward 
Island—Electoral Districts, ete. (c) Population of New Brunswick— 
Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Population of Quebec—Electoral Districts, 
ete. (€) Population of Ontario—Flectoral Districts, etc. (f) Population of 


Manitoba—Electoral Districts, ete. (g) Population of Saskatchewan— _ 


Electoral Districts, ete. (h) Population of Alberta—Electoral Districts, 
etc. (¢) Population of British Columbia—Electoral Districts, ete. ; 
(2) Census of Agriculture, 1921: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. 
(6) Agriculture of Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic 
Animals, 1921. (d) Agriculture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of 
Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. 
(g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture of Ontario, 1921. (2 ) Agri- 
culture of Manitoba, 1921. (j) Agriculture of Saskatchewan, 1921. (kh) 
Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. “(1) Agriculture of British Columbia, 1921. 
Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows: 
Vol. I. Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution—Racial Origins—Reli- 
gions. 
Vol. IT. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplaces—Birthplaces of Parents— 
Year of Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken—Literacy— 
School Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. 


*This report is now out of print. 
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N.B.—The Reports of the 1921 census will include four volumes on population 
and one on agriculture; there will also be issued a series of special reports 
on the Foreign-born, Origins of the People, Religions, Families, Housing, 
Literacy and School Attendance, Earnings of the People, Unemployment, 
etc. 

II. Census of Population, etc., 1911. 


Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Vol. I. Areas and Population 
by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction, Tables I to 
XV, pp. i-vili, 1-623. Vol. II. Religions, Origins, Birthplaces, Citizen- 
ship, Literacy and Infirmities by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, 
with Introduction. Tables I-XLVI, pp. i-iv, 1-634. Vol. II]. Manu- 
factures for 1910, as enumerated in June, 1911, with Introduction. Tables 
I-XX, pp. i-xvi, 1-432. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Introduction. Tables 
1-90, I-XXXV, pp. ixev, 1-428. Diagrams 5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, 
Fishery, Fur and Mineral Production, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, 
TXOCVL, pp. Jely tal yo Vol. ViLP Occupations of the People, with Intro- 
duction. Tables 1-25, I-VI, pp. i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Manufactures of Canada— 
‘Dairy Industries—Agriculture, Prince Edward Island—Agriculture, 
Nova Scotia—Agriculture, New Brunswick—Agriculture, Quebec—Agri- 
culture, Ontario—Agriculture, Manitoba—Agriculture, Saskatchewan— 
Agriculture, Alberta—Agriculture, British Columbia—Religions—Origins 
of the People—Birthplaces of the People—Educational Status—Muineral 
Production—Infirmities—Ages—School Attendance. 

Special Report of the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records 
of the Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911, 23 tables, 62 pp., 1915.) 

III. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 


Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 
1916. Tables 1-54, I-X XVI, pp. i-lxiv, 1-356. 


IV. Inter-censal Estimates of Population. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages— 

Vital Statistics —(1) Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by pro- 
vinces and municipalities. (2) Monthly Report of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths, by provinces. (3) Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, 
held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 


PRODUCTION— 
I. General Summary of Production. 

Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Produci.on (Agri- 
culture, Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining), and (2) Secondary Pro- 
duction, or General Manufactures. 

II. Agriculture. 

(1) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. (Contains monthly reports on 
agricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—preliminary, provisional 
and final estimates of areas, yields, quality and values of field crops— 
wages of farm help—numbers and values of farm live stock, poultry, 
etc.—fruit statistics—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agri- 
cultural production—international agricultural statistics). (2) Advance 
Summaries of Agricultural Statistics (monthly). (3) Fruit Statistics of 
Canada, 1920-23. (4) Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1923. (5) 
Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with selection of Annual 
Agricultural Statistics, 1908-23. 

(See also Census of Agriculture above). 
III. Furs. ; 

(1) Annual Report on Fur Farms. (2) Annual Report on the Production of 
Raw Furs (wild-life). 

IV. Fisheries. 

(1) Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. (2) Advance Summaries of Fish 

caught, marketed and prepared, by provinces, districts, etc. 
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V. Forestry. ; 
(1) Annual summary of the value, etc., of forest production. (Covers opera- 


tions in the woods for saw-mills, shingle-mills, pulp and paper-mills, etc., 
production of mining timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm 
production (decennial) of firewood, posts, etc.) 
(See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under 
“Manufactures,” Section VII, subsection (5).) 


VI. Mineral Production. 
(1) General Reports: (a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; 


(b) Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of 
Canada. 


(2) Coal: (a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Monthly 


Report on Coal Statistics for Canada. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on the following subjects: Metals—(a) Arsenic; (b) 


(4 


ee 


Cobalt; (c) Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Iron Ore; (f) Lead; (g) Nickel; (h) Metals 
of the Platinum Group; (i) Silver; (j) Zinc; (k) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous 
Metals including: Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Manganese, Mercury, 
Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. Non-Metals—(a) Asbestos; (b) Coal ; 
(c) Feldspar; (d) Gypsum; (e) Iron Oxides; (f) Mica; (g) Natural Gas; 
(h) Petroleum; (i) Quartz; (j) Salt; (k) Tale; (1) Miscellaneous Non- 
Metallic Minerals including: Actinolite, Barytes, Corundum, Fluorspar, 
Graphite, Grindstones, Magnesite, Magnesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, 
Natro-alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, Sodium Carbonate, Sodium 
Sulphate, Tripolite. Structural Materials and Clay Products—(a) Cement; 
(b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) Lime; (d) Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone and 
Slate. 

Industrial Reviews of the following: (a) The Gold Industry; (b) Copper- 
Gold-Silver Industry; (c) Nickel-Copper Industry; (d) Silver-Cobalt 
Industry; (e) Silver-Lead-Zinc Industry. 


(5) Provincial Mineral Production Reports for: (a) Nova Scotia; (b) New 


Brunswick; (¢c) Quebec; (d) Ontario; (e) Manitoba; (f) Saskatchewan; (g) 
Alberta; (h) British Columbia; (i) Yukon. 


(6) Special Reports: (a) Report on the Consumption of Prepared Non-Metallic 


Minerals in Canada; (b) Report on the Consumption of Mine and Mill 
Materials in Canada. 


(See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures 

_ of Non-Ferrous Metals, Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals. 
and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under “Manufactures,” 
Section VII, subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).) 


VII. Manufactures. 
(1) General summary, by provinces and leading cities—industrial groups 


classified by component materials, purpose, etc., of products—comparative 
statistics. 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—Special Bulletins as follows: (a) 


Coffee and Spices; (b) Cocoa and Chocolate; (c) Fruits and Vegetables, 
including canning, evaporating and preserving; (d) Pickles, Sauces, 
Vinegar and Cider; (e) Flours and Cereals (see also under heading “‘Inter- 
nal Trade’); (f) Bread and other Bakery Products; (g) Biscuits and 
Confectionery; (h) Macaroni and Vermicelli; (i) Liquors, Distilled; 
(j) Liquors, Malt; (k) Liquors, Vinous; (1) Rubber Goods and Rubber 
Boots and Shoes; (m) Starch and Glucose; (n) Sugar; (0) Tobacco 
Products; (p) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake. 


(3) Animal Products and their Manufactures—Special Reports and Bulletins 


as follows: (a) Dairy Products; (b) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and 
Allied Industries; (c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries ; (e) 
Harness and Saddlery; Leather Belting; Trunks and Valises; Miscellaneous 
Leather Goods; (f) Leather Boots and Shoes; Leather Boot and Shoe 
Findings; (g) Leather Gloves and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods; Fur Dressing. 
(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Internal Trade.”’) 


(4) Textile and Allied Industries—General report. Special Bulletins as 


follows: (a) Cotton textiles (cloth, yarn, thread and waste); (b) Woollen 
Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen goods, n.e.s.); 
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(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Vis. 


‘ 
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(c) Silk Mills; (d) Clothing (men’s and women’s factory); -(e) Hats and 
Caps; (f) Hosiery and Knit Goods; (g) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s.; (h) Oiled 
Clothing and Waterproofs; (i) Cordage, Rope and Twine. 
Manufactures of Forestry Products-—Special Reports as follows: (1) 
Lumber, Lath and Shingle Industry; (2) Pulp and Paper; (3) Manufactures 
of Wood and Paper Products: (a) Cooperage; (b) Planing-Mills, Sash and 
Door Factories; (c) Printing, Bookbinding, Publishing, Lithographing and 
Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotypmg, Maps and Blue Prints; (d) 
Furniture; (e) Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, and Materials therefor; (f) 
Canoes, Rowboats and Launches; (g) Coffins and Caskets; (h) Containers— 
Boxes and bags (paper); boxes and packing cases (wood); baskets and 
crates; woodenware. 
Iron and Steel and Their Products: Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloys—Steel and 
Rolled Products—Castings and Forgings—Boilersand Engines—Agricultural 
Implements—Industrial Machinery—Office and Household Machinery 
—Automobiles—Automobile ‘Accessories—Bicycles—Railway Rolling Stock 
—Heating and Ventilating Equipment—Wire and Wire Goods—Sheet 
Metal Products—Hardware and Tools—Miscellaneous Iron and Steel 
Products. 
Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals: Aluminium Ware—Brass and 
Copper Products—Lead, Tin and Zine Products—Manufactures of the Pre- 
cious Metals—Electrical Apparatus and Supplies—Miscellaneous Non- 
Ferrous Metal Goods. 
Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals: Aerated Waters—Asbestos 
and Allied Products—Cement Products and Sand-Lime Brick—Coke and 
By-Products—Glass (blown, cut, ornamental, etc.) —Illuminating and Fuel 
Gas—Monumental and Ornamental Stone—Petroleum Products. 
Chemicals and Allied Products: Coal Tar and its Products—Acids, Alka- 
lies, Salts and Compressed Gases—Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and 
Matches—Fertilizers—Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations—Paints, 
Pigments and Varnishes—Soaps, Washing Compounds and Toilet Prepara- 
tions—Inks, Dyes and Colours—Wood Distillates and Extracts—Miscellan- 
eous Chemical Products. 
Miscellaneous Manufactures—Special Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, 
Brushes and Mops; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs and 
phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons. 
Summary Reports on Groups of Industries, classified according to the use or 
purpose of their principal product as follows: (a) Food; (b) Clothing; (c) 
Drink and Tobacco; (d) Personal and Household Goods; (e) Books; (f) 
Equipment; (g) Materials for further manufacture. 

N.B.—For Statistics of Water-Power and Central Electric Stations, see 

under heading ‘Public Utilities’. 

Construction.—(a) The Building and General Construction Industry; (b) 
Railway, Telephone and Telegraph—Construction, Maintenance-of-Way 
and Repairs; (c) Government and Municipal Construction; (d) The Bridge- 
building Industry; (e) The Shipbuilding Industry; (f) Building Permits— 
Monthly Record. 


and Latest 12 Months; (b) Summary of Trade by Countries and Principal 
Commodities, Latest 12 Months; (c) Summary of Trade with United 
Kingdom, Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 12 Months; (d) 
Summary of Trade with United States, Principal Commodities, Latest 
Month and 12 Months. Special—(a) Summary, Exports Grain and Flour; 
(b) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (c) Exports of Pulpwood, 
Wood Pulp and Paper; (d) Exports of Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; 
(e) Exports of Vehicles of Lron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.); 
(f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Meat. 
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INTERNAL TRADE— 
Grain— 
(1) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada ; (2) Weekly Report on the 
Grain Movement; (3) Monthly Report on Mill Grind; (4) Special historical 
report on Flour-Milling Industry, 1605-1923. 
Live Stock, ete.— 
(1) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (2) Monthly Report 
on Stocks in Cold Storage. 
Prices— 
(1) Tee and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price 
ndexes. 
(2) Prices of Securities. 
Other— 
Monthly Report of Visible Supply of Raw and Refined Sugar. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


Railways and Tramways— 

(1) Annual Report on Railway Statistics ;_(2) Annual Report on Electric Railway 
Statistics; (3) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Expenses, Incomes 
and Operating Statistics; (4) Monthly Statement of Traffic of Railways; 
(5) Weekly Report of Carloadings of Revenue Freight. 

EHapress— : 
Annual Report on Express Statistics. 
Telegraphs— 

Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
Telephones— 

Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 
Water Transportation— 

(1) Annual Report on Canal Statistics; (2) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics; 

(3) Report of Census of Canadian Registered Ships. 
Electric Stations— 
Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada. 
Motor Vehicles— 
Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations. 


FINANCE— 
¥ (1) Annual Report on Provincial Finance; (2) Annual Statistics of Urban 
Municipalities of 5,000 population and over; (3) Annual Statistics of 
Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 5,000 population; (4) Special Bulletins 
on Assessed Valuations by Provinces, Municipal Bonded Indebtedness, 
etc.; (5) Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the months 
of January 1912-1924, 


JUSTICE— 
Annual Report on Criminal Statistics. 


EDUCATION— ‘a 
(1Y Annual Report on Education Statistics ; (2) Annual Statistics of Business 
Colleges; (3) Annual Statistics of Private Elementary and Secondary 
Schools; (4) Statistics of Universities and Colleges; (5) Report on Play- 
grounds, ete., in Canada; (6W Historical Statistical Survey of Education 
in Canada; (7)/Library Statistics of Canada, 1920-21; (8) Report of Con- 
ference on Education Statistics, held October 27-28, 1920. 


GENERAL— 
V National Wealth.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 
Industries, ete. 
Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index Numb- 
ers of Employment by Localities and Industries. 
Commercial Failures—Monthly and Annual Reports. 
Bank Debits —Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Ac- 
counts at the Clearing House Centres of Canada. : 
The Canada Year Book, 1921, with frontispiece “The Arms of Canada,” map of 
Canada and ‘Newfoundland, a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada 
since 1871, and maps and diagrams, pp. i-xxiii, 1-909. 
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Contents: I. The Constitution and Government of Canada, by 8. A. Cudmore, 
B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F. R. Econ. Soc., Editor, Canada Year 
Book. Il. Provincial and Local Government in Canada; Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by various writers. IIL. Chronological History of Canada. aes 
Physical Characteristics of Canada, including special articles on Geology 
and Economic Minerals, Geology in Relation to Agriculture in Canada, the 
Flora of Canada, the Faunas of Canada, and Economic Geology of Canada, 
1920-21. V. Area and Population. VI. Education. VII. Climate and 
Meteorology, including article on the Climate of Canada since Confederation. 
VIIL. Production, including article on the Development of Agriculture in 
Canada. IX. Trade and Commerce. X. Transportation and Communica- 
tions. XI. Labour, Wages and Prices. XII. Finance. XIII. Administra- 
tion. XIV. Legislation and Principal Events of the Year 192 eee ees 
Extracts from the Canada Gazette. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23: The official annual of the Physiography, Resources, 
History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion, 
with Map of Canada and Newfoundland, a Statistical Summary of the Progress of 
Canada, maps, diagrams, etc. 

Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada, (Geographical Features, 
Geology, Seismology, Flora, Faunas, Natural Resources, Climate and Meteor- 
ology). Il. History and Chronology. III. The Constitution and General 
Government of Canada. IV. Provincial and Local Government in Canada. 
V. Parliamentary Representation in Canada. WI. Population, (Census, 
Vital Statistics, Immigration). VII. Production, (General Survey of Pro- 
duction, Agriculture, Forestry, Fur Trade, Fisheries, Mining, Water Powers, 
Manufactures, Construction). VIII. Trade and Commerce, including 
External and Internal Trade. IX. Transportation and Communications, 
(Steam Railways, Electric Railways, Motor Vehicles, Air Navigation, 
Canals, Shipping, Navigation, Telegraphs, Telephones, Express, Post Office). 
X. Labour, Wages and Prices. XI. Finance, Public and Private (Currency, 
Banking, Insurance, etc.). XII. Education. XIII. Administration, (Pub- 
lic Health, Hospitals and Charities, Justice, Public Lands, Public Defence, 
Public Works, Indian Administration, etc.). XIV. Sources of Statistical and 
other Information Relative to Canada. XV. Annual Register for 1922-23, 
(Dominion and Provincial Legislation, Principal Events, Obituary Gover, 
ment Appointments, etc.). 

The Canada Year Book, 1924: The official statistical annual of the Physiography, 
Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of the 
Dominion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, maps, dia- 
grams, etc. 

Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada, (Geographical Features, 
Geological Formation, Seismology, Flora, Faunas, Natural Resources, 
Climate and Meteorology). Il. History and Chronology, (History, Chrono- 
logical History). HI. Constitution and Government, (The Constitution 
and General Government of Canada, Provincial and Local Government in 
Canada, Parliamentary Representation im Canada). IV. Population, 
(Growth and Distribution, Vital Statistics, Immigration). V. Production, 
(General Survey of Production, Agriculture, Forestry, Fur Trade, Fisheries, 
Mining, Water Powers, Manufactures, Construction). VI. Trade and 
Commerce, (External and Internal Trade). VII. Transportation and 
Communications, (Steam Railways, Electric Railways, Express, Roads and 
Highways, Motor Vehicles, Air Navigation, Canals, Shipping and Naviga- 
tion, Telegraphs, Telephones, Post Office). VILI. Labour, Wages and 
Prices. IX. Finance, (Public, including Dominion, Provincial, Muni- 
cipal, National Wealth and Income; Private, including Currency, Banking, 
Insurance and Commercial Failures). X. Education. XI. Public Health 
and Benevolence. XII. Administration, (Public Lands, Public Defence, 
Public Works, Indians of Canada, Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
Miscellaneous Administration). XIII. Sources of Official Statistical and other 
Information Relative to Canada. XIV. Annual Register, 1924, (Dominion 
and Provincial Legislation, Principal Events, Obituary, Government Appoint- 
ments, etc.) 
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II.—ACTS ADMINISTERED BY DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from inform- 
ation supplied by the respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906—R.S.C., 1906.) 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations; Fruit Act ; Dairy Industry; 
Cold Storage; Cold Storage Warehouse; Seed Control; Feeding Stuffs; Live Stock 
Pedigree; Live Stock and Live Stock Products; Animal Contagious Diseases ; 
Meat and Canned Foods ; Destructive Insect and Pest ; Dairy Produce Act; 
Fertilizers Act; Root Vegetables; Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting). 

Civil Service Commission.—An Act to amend the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion and Retirement Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 8); An Act to amend the Public Service 
Retirement Act (13-14 Geo. Wien). 

Customs and Excise.—Customs Tariff ; Customs; Canada Shipping (in part); 
Infectious and Contagious Diseases affecting Animals (in part); Destructive Insect 
and Pest (in part); Export; Copyright (in part); Petroleum and Naphtha; Inland 
Revenue; Special War Revenue, 1915; Income War Tax Act, 1917. 

External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined 
by the Department of External Affairs Act, 1912, (2 Geo. V, c. 22) and by the Inter- 
national Boundary Waters Treaty Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28), as amended by 
the statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, c. 5). : 


Finance.—Department of Finance and Treasury Board; Appropriation ; 
Superannuation and Retirement; Contingencies ; Consolidated Revenue and Audit; 
Currency; Ottawa Mint; Dominion Notes; Provincial Subsidies; Bank; Savings 
Bank; Penny Bank; Quebec Savings Banks; Bills of Exchange; Interest; The 
Special War Revenue Act, 1915, and amendments (in part); Finance Act; Ottawa 
Improvement Commission Act. 


Health.—Quarantine Act (74); Public Works Health Act (135); Leprosy Act 
(186) ; Canada Shipping Act (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (113); Proprietary 
or Patent Medicines Act (7-8 Edw. VII, ¢. 56); Opium and Narcotic Drug Act; 
an Act respecting Food and Drugs; an Act respecting Honey; an Act respecting 
Maple Products. 


Indian Affairs.—The Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to date. 


Interior.—Department of the Interior; Dominion Lands; Dominion Lands 
Surveys; Forest Reserves and Parks; Irrigation; Railway Belt; Railway Belt 
Water; Yukon; Yukon Placer Mining; Dominion Water Power; Land Titles; 
Northwest Game; Northwest Territories; Ordnance and Admiralty Lands; Re- 
clamation; Seed Grain; Migratory Birds Convention Act; Manitoba Supple- 
mentary Provisions Act; Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads Act. 


Justice.—Department of Justice (21); Solicitor-General’s (22); Northwest 
Territories (62); Yukon (63); Dominion Police (92); Judges (138); Supreme Court 
(139); Exchequer Court (140); Admiralty (141); Petition of Right (142); Criminal 
Code (146); Penitentiary (147); Prisons and Reformatories (148); Identification 
of Criminals (149); Ticket of Leave (150); Fugitive Offenders (154); Extradition 
(155); Juvenile Delinquents (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 40, 1908); Bankruptcy (c. 36, 1919). 

King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery (80) (10 Geo. VCs 2791919). 


Labour.—Conciliation and Labour (R.S.C. 1906, c. 96); Industrial Disputes 
Investigation (6-7 Edw. VII, 1907, c. 20); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of 
Commons; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V556..21)*" the ‘Teens 
nical Education Act (9-10 Geo. V, c.73); the Government Annuities Act, 1908; 
the Combines Investigation Act, 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, ¢. 9). 


Marine.—Department of Marine and Fisheries; Government Vessels Disci- 
pline; Government Harbours and Piers; Canada Shipping and amending Acts 
(6-7 Geo. V, ec. 12 and 13); Navigable Waters Protection ; Quebec Harbour and 
River Police; Live Stock Shipping; an Act to amend the Vancouver Harbour Com- 
missioners Act (6-7 Geo. V,¢.9); an Act transferring Rights and Powers in the 
Harbour of St. John, N -B., to a Board of three Commissioners approved by Order 
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in Council; The Vancouver Harbour Advances Act, 1919; an Act fixing the rate 
of interest to be paid on loans by His Majesty to the Harbour Commissioners of 
Montreal and Quebec; an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act (Transfers and 
Mortgages of Ships), passed during the session of 1919-20; Canada Shipping Acts 
(10-11 Geo. V, cc. 5, 6, 23, 38 and 70) relating respectively to certificates of service, 
steamboat inspection, pilotage, sick and distressed mariners, and shipbuilding; an 
‘Act to extend the time for the payment of certain debentures issued by the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal (11-12 Geo. V, c. 11); an Act to amend the Canada 
Shipping Act (11-12 Geo. V, c. 19); an. Act respecting the Lake of the Woods and 
other waters (11-12 Geo. V, c. 38); an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act 
(Examination of Masters) (13-14 Geo. V, c. 5); an Act to amend the Radiotele- 
graph Act (13-14 Geo. V, ¢. 26); an Act to provide for further advances to the 
Vancouver Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c.29); an Act to amend _ the 
Canada Shipping Act (Foreign Control) (13-14 Geo. V, c. 35); an Act to amend the 
Canada Shipping Act (Coasting Laws) (13-14 Geo. V, c. 36); an Act to provide for 
further advances to the Montreal Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c. 59); an 
Act respecting the Three Rivers Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, ¢. 71). 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (6-7 Edw. VII, 1907, ¢. 29); Explosives (4-5 
Geo. V, 1914, c. 31). 

National Defence.—Militia and Defence—Militia Act; Royal Military 
College Act; Militia Pension Act; Sections 85 and 86 of the Criminal Code; the 
Air Board Act; Army Act; Regimental Debts Act; the National Defence Act, 
1922. Naval Service—Naval Service Act (9-10 Edward VII, c. 48); Naval Discip- 
line; Dominion Naval Forces Act (8-9 George V, c. 34); the National Defence Act, 
1922. 

' Eee Office.—Post Office; Pacific Cable; Parcel Post; Special War Revenue 
(an part). 

Public Works of Canada.—Public Works (39) and amendments (8-9 Geo. 
V, 1918, ¢. 37); Government Harbours and Piers, s.5 (112); Navigable Waters 
Protection, s. 7 (115) and amendments (8-9 Geo. V, 1918, c. 33); Telegraph Secrecy 
(126); Dry Dock Subsidies (9-10 Edw. VII, 1910, c. 17); an Act to amend the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (9-10 Edw. VII, 1910, c. 44); an Act to authorize 
the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 
1912, ¢. 17); an Act to amend the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910, (2 Geo. V, 1912, 
¢.20); an Act to amend the Government Works Toll Act, R.S.C., 1906, c. 40 (2 
Geo. V., 1912, c. 26); an Act to incorporate the National Gallery of Canada (3-4 
Geo. V, 1918, c. 33); an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Western 
Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, ¢. 57); Acts to amend the 
Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910, (4-5 Geo. V, 1914, c. 29, 7-8 Geo. V, 1917, c. 27 and 
9-10 Geo. V, 1919, c. 51); Act to confirm an agreement between His Majesty the 
King and the Corporation of the City of Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, c. 15); Ferries Act, 
R.S.C., 1906, c. 108, transferred by Order in Council, 3rd June, 1918, for adminis- 
tration by Public Works Department. 

Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (35); Govern- 

ment Railways (36); Intercolonial and P.E.1. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund 
(6-7 Edw. VII, c. 22); The Government Railways Small Claims (9-10 Edw. VII, 
c. 26); amendments to foregoing Acts; Acts to amend the National Trans- 
continental Railway Act (4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18) and to amend the 
Government Railway Act and authorize the purchase of certain Railways (5 Geo. V, 
c. 16); an Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company and respect- 
ing Canadian National Railways (9-10 Geo. V, c. 13) and amending Act (10-11 
Geo. V, c. 39); an Act to provide compensation where employees of His Majesty 
are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties (8-9 Geo. V, ¢. 15) and 
amending Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 14); the Canada Highways Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 54) 
and amending Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 4); the acquisition of the preference and common 
stock of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada (10 Geo. V, c. 17, 10-11 
Geo. V, c. 13 and 11-12 Geo. V, ¢. 9). . 

The Railway Act, 1919 (Companies) (9-10 Geo. V, ¢. 68) confers certain powers 
upon the Minister of the Department. In the case of subsidized railways, the 
authorizing Acts are carried out under the Department, which has also certain 
jurisdiction where government guarantee has been given. 
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The Act 9-10 Geo. V, c. 22, as amended by 10 Geo. V, c. 16, confirms two 
Orders in Council, dated March 7, 1919, and March 138, 1919, appointing the 
Minister of this Department receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway system. 


Secretary of State.—Companies; Naturalization ; Canada Temperance ; 
Boards of Trade; Ticket of Leave; Trade Unions; Treaties of Peace; War 
Charities, 1917. 


Trade and Commerce.—Grain Act Consolidation; Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation; Electricity Inspection; Electrical Units; Gold and Silver Marking; 
Gas Inspection; Inspection and Sale; Inspection of Water Meters; Petroleum 
Bounty; Statistics; Timber Marking; Weights and Measures Inspection; Copy- 
right Act; Cullers Act; Patent Act ; Trade Mark and Design Act ; Inland Water 
Freight Rates; Hemp Bounty; Copper Bars or Rods Bounty. 


I1!.—PUBLICATIONS OF DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by 
the respective Departments. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms 
and Stations, of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological Branch. 
Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great 
variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following nine divi- 
sions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; 
Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; and Tobacco. Seasonable Hints are issued three 
times a year. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the 
dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, 
cow testing, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamph- 
lets, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, marketing 
of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations 
as to contagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; . 
hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; quarantine3 
and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, 
the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs 
Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch 
and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A. 
and M. Oscar Malte, Ph.D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the 
Maple Sugar Industry; Publications F iling System. 


Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains sum- 
mary of reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion; (3) Bee Division; (4) Botanical Division ; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field 
Husbandry Division; (7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; 
(9) Tobacco Division; (10) Horticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) 
Forage Crops Division. Experimental Farms and Stations Reports: (13) Agassiz, 
B.C.; (14) Indian Head, Sask.; (15) Nappan, N.S.; (16) Charlottetown, PELL; 
(17) Invermere, B.C.; (18) Sidney, B.C.; (19) Brandon, Man.; (20) Morden, 
Man.; (21) Cap Rouge, Que.; (22) Scott, Sask.; (23) Swift Current, Sask. ; 
(24) Kapuskasing, Ont., and La F erme, Que.; (25) Kentville, N.S.; (26) Lennox- 
ville, Que.; (27) Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; (28) Rosthern, Sask.; (29) 
Lethbridge, Alta.; (30) Lacombe, Alta.; (31) Summerland, B.C.; (32) Experi- 
mental Sub-stations—Beaverlodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Grouard, Alta.; 
Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; Swede Creek, Yukon; Salmon Arm, B:C. 


The pamphlet entitled “ List of Publications ” contains a list of the publica- 
tions of the Department, numbering more than three hundred. These publications 
include, in addition to the reports, bulletins and pamphiets on field crops, live 
stock, dairying, orchard and garden insects and plant diseases, poultry and miscel- 
laneous topics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are 
free on application to its Publications Branch. 

Auditor-General.— Annual Report. 
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Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report, including lists of permanent 
appointments, promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of 
Canada, revised up to Sept. Ist, 1923; Regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; general information respecting Civil Service Examinations. 

Customs and Excise.—Annual report containing Tables of Imports, Exports, 
Customs and Inland Revenue. Annual Report of Shipping. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. 


Finance.—Annual Reports of the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. 
Monthly Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to 
correction). Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and 
Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Companies). Annual List of Securities held by 
Insurance Companies in Canada, with Déepartment’s Valuation thereof. Abstract 
of statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan 
and Trust Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 


Interior.—Annual Report, including Reports from the Dominion Lands 
Surveys, Canadian National Parks, Forestry, Water Power and Reclamation, 
Northwest Territories and Yukon, and Natural Resources Intelligence Branches 
and the Dominion Observatories. Pamphlets, reports, bulletins, etc., of the re- 
spective branches: 

Canadian National Parks—Annual Report of the Commissioner; Traffic and 
Motor Regulations ;Banff Information; VThrough the Heart of the Rockies and 
Selkirks;./The Bantf-Windermere Highway ;+Guide to Jasper National Park; 

Glaciers of the Rockies and Selkirks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Rocky 
Mountains and Kootenay National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Yoho 
and Glacier National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Jasper National 
Park; VMap of Rocky Mountains National Park;wMap of Yoho National Park; 

“Map of Glacier National Park; Map of Mount Revelstoke National Park; Map of 
Waterton Lakes National Park; Map of Central Part of Jasper National Park; 

“Map of Banff and vicinity; Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations; 
Abstract of Regulations; Bird Houses and their Occupants; Lessons on Bird 

Protection; Attracting Birds with Food and Water; Hints for Hunters; Loi et 
Réglements concernant les Oiseaux Migrateurs; Résumé des Réglements; Maisons 
d@’Oiseaux et leurs Occupants; Legons concernant la Protection des Oiseaux; L’Art 
d’attirer les Oiseaux ;WHistoric Sites Series No. 1, The Lake Erie Cross, French and 
English; H.S. Series No. 2, Guide to Fort Chambly, French and English; H.S. 
Series No. 3, Guide to Fort Lennox, French and English; H.S. Series No. 4, Guide 
to Fort Anne, English; .S. Series No. 5, Fort Sainte Marie II, English. 

Commission of Conservation—The Commission of Conservation was amalga- 
mated in 1921 with other branches carrying on similar work in the different depart- 
ments. 

Dominion Observatory.—Publications of Dominion Observatory, Vol. V: No. 8, 
A Spectroscopic Study of Early Class B Stars (Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, 
D.Se.; No. 9, The Location of Hpicentres, 1919, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 10, 
Gravity, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 11, The Spectroscopic System Delta Ceti 
(First Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; Vol. VI, Spectroscopic Investigations of 
the Sun, Part I, General Outline of Observations, Instruments, and Methods— 
Sections 1-5, by Ralph EF. DeLury, Ph.D., and Section 6, by Ralph E. DeLury and 
J. L. O’Connor; Vol. VIII, No.1, The Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by 
F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Location of Epicentres, 1920, by W. W. Doxsee, 
M.A.; No.3, The Spectroscopic System Beta Canis Majoris, by F. Henroteau, 
D.8c.; No.4, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii (Second Paper), .by F. 
Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 5, A Spectroscopic Study of Stars of Classes A and F, by 
F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 6, Gravity in Northwestern Canada, by A. H. Miller, 
M.A. (See also Year Books, 1919, pp. 630-631; 1921, pp. 838-839.) 

Forestry—Annual Reports of the Director of Forestry, 1914—15-17-18-19-21- 
22-23. Bulletins: (1) Tree-planting on the Prairies; (49) Treated Wood-block 
Paving; (59) Canadian Woods for Structural Timbers; (60) Canadian Douglas 
Fir; Its Mechanical and Physical Properties; (61) Native Trees of Canada (price 
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50 cents, post free); (63) Wocd-using Industries of Quebec; (66) Utilization of 
Waste Sulphite Liquor (price 50 cents, post free); (67) Creosote Treatment 
of Jack Pine and Eastern Hemlock for Cross-ties; (68) Forest Fires in Ca- 
nada, 1917; (69) The Care of the Woodlot; (70) Forest Fires in Canada, 
1918; (71) Canadian Sitka Spruce; {ts Mechanical and Physical Properties; (72) 
Success in Prairie Tree-planting; (73) Tree-repairing; (74) Distillation of Hard- 
woods in Canada (price 25 cents, post free); (75) Wood-using Industries of Ontario 
(1924); (76) Pulping Qualities of Fire-killed Wood. Circulars: (6) Preservative 
Treatment of Fence Posts; (8) The Forest Products Laboratories; .(9) Chemical 
Methods for Utilizing Wood Wastes; (12) The Empire Timber Exhibition; (13) 
The Cascara Tree in British Columbia; (14) Commercial Forest Trees of Canada; 
(15) Historical Sketch of Canada’s Timber Industry; (17) Forest Investigative 
Work of the Dominion Forest Service. Tree Pamphlets: (1) White Pine; (2) 
White Spruce; (3) Douglas Fir; (4) Hemlock (Eastern); (5) Western Hemlock; 
(6) Red Pine. Manual: Methods of Communication Adapted to Forest Protection 
(price $1, post free). Dominion Forestry Branch Message Code (price 10 cents, 
post free). Talking Trees and Canadian Forest Trees (Juvenile), The Tree 
planting Division; Its History and Work. The Forests of Canada. Summary 
Report of the British Empire Forestry Conference, 1923. 

Mining Lands Branch.—A two-sheet map of Alberta, showing the coal-mining 
rights disposed of; a map of southern Saskatchewan, showing coal rights disposed 
of; Yukon Placer Mining Act; Quartz Mining Regulations; Coal Mining Regu- 
lations; Placer Mining Regulations; Quarrying Regulations; Petroleum and N. atural 
Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; Dredging Regulations relating to the Yukon 
Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to beds of rivers outside of the Yukon 
Territory; Regulations relating to bar-digging on the North Saskatchewan river; 
Regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits in the Northwest Territories; Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Regulations for the issue of permits to mine coalfor domestic 
purposes; Regulations for the issue of permits to remove sand, stone and gravel 
from the beds of rivers and lakes; Carbon Black Regulations. 

Natural Resources Intelligence Service—Maps: Railway Map of Canada, in 
four sheets, also in one-sheet form; Resource. Map of Canada; Highways Map of 
Nova Scotia; Vegetation and Forest Cover Map of Canada;/Economic Atlas ; 


Land Maps of Northern Alberta, South Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; © 


Small Land Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Elevator Map of 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Land Registration and Judicial Districts 


< 


Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Bank Maps of Ontario and Quebec, 
and Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Fisheries Map of the Atlantic Coast; 
Map of the World; Cereal Map of Alberta; British Columbia Railway Belt Home- 
stead Map, Western Sheet;Explorations in Northern Canada; Land District 
Maps of Dauphin, Winnipeg, Battleford, Prince Albert, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Grande Prairie and Peace River Land Agencies; Map of Yukon Territory; Map 
of Kluane, White and Alsak Rivers District, Yukon Territory; Standard Topo- 
graphical Sheets—Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Rainy River, English River, Lake 
Nipigon, Michipicoten, Mattagami, Nipissing, Windsor, London, Guelph, Ham- 
ilton,¥Toronto, Belleville, Kingston, Gowganda, Manitoulin, French River, 
Cartier, Timiskaming, Parry Sound, Pembroke, Ottawa, Cornwall , Prince Edward 
Island, Gatineau, Montreal-Quebec, Montmagny, Harricanaw, Chibougamau, 
Roberval, Tadoussac, Bonaventure, Gaspé, Blanc Sablon, Montreal, Sherbrooke, 
New Brunswick, Truro, Halifax, Moncton, Cape Breton, Yarmouth. Reports: 
Compact Facts; Natural Resources Intelligence Service; Unexploited West ; 


Agricultural Loans; Central British Columbia; Manitoba, its development and ~ 


opportunities; Farming Industry in Manitoba; Industry and Commerce in Mani- 
toba; Natural Resources of Manitoba; Saskatchewan, its development and oppor- 
tunities; Peace River District; New Oil Fields of Northern Canada ; Oil and Gas 
in Western Canada; The Resources of Nova Scotia; The Maxwellton District of 
Nova Scotia; The Province of New Brunswick; Lists of Unoccupied Farms for 
Sale in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
cee Edward Island; Natural Resources of the Prairie Provinces; Resources of 
uebec. 

Northwest Territories and Yukon.—North West Territories Act; North West 
Territories Ordinances; North West Game Act (with regulations); North West 
Territories Timber Regulations; North West Territories Hay and Grazing Regu- 
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lations; North West Territories Oil and Gas Regulations; Manual for operators 
under Oil and Gas Regulations; Report of Royal Commission upon the possibilities 
of the Reindeer and Musk-Ox Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of 
Canada; Canada’s Arctic Islands; Canada’s Wild Buffalo; Local Conditions in 
the Mackenzie District, 1922; Mining Development in the Mackenzie District, 
1922; Map of the North West Territories, scale 100 miles to the inch, showing 
game preserves; The Yukon Act; Yukon Land Regulations; Yukon Homestead 
Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing Regulations; Yukon Timber Regulations. ' 


50c. (3) Rules and Regulations of the Board of Examiners for Dominion Land 
Surveyors, and programme of the subjects of the various examinations, (4) The 
Selkirk Range (in two volumes), by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S. Price $1. (5) Copy- 
ing Camera of the Surveyor-General’s Office. (6) Photographic Methods Employed 
by the Canadian Topographical Survey, by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S. (7) Precise 
Measuring with Invar Wires and the Measurement of the Kootenay Base, by 
P. A. Carson, D.L.S. (8) Report on Levelling Operations, from 1908 to 1914, 
by J. N. Wallace, D.LS. Price 35c. (9) Triangulation of Part of the Railway 
Belt of British Columbia, by H. Parry, D.LS. (10) Description, Adjustments 
and Methods of. Use of the 6-inch Micrometer Block Survey Reiterating Transit 
Theodolite, by W. H. Herbert, B.Sc. (11) Papers on Description for Deeds. (12) 
Descriptions of the townships surveyed in the different Provinces, issued yearly 
since 1909. (13) Description of the surveyed townships in the Peace River Dis- 
trict. (14) Description of lands comprised within the Fort Pitt Sectional Map, 
consisting of townships 49 to 56, ranges 15 to 28, west of the third meridian. (15) 
Description of Surveyed Lands in the Railway Belt of British Columbia (in three 
parts).° (16) Extracts from Reports on townships east of the principal meridian, 
received from surveyors to July 1, 1914. (17) Extracts from Reports on_town- 
ships 1 to 16 west of the principal meridian, received from surveyors to Jey 


meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914. (19) Extracts from Reports 
on townships 33 to 88 west of the principal meridian, received from surveyors to 
March 31, 1915. (20) Extracts from Reports on townships | to 16 west of the 


fourth meridians, 1886. (32) Descriptions of the townships west of the fourth and 
fifth meridians, 1886. (33) The Lac La Biche District, Alberta, a guide for intending 
settlers. Bulletin No.47. (34) Elevations of lakes in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S. Bulletin No. 55. (35) Reprint of a report on an 


of Jasper Park, in 6 sheets, price 15c. per sheet; (44) Map of the same area, 1n 
1 sheet; (45) Crowsnest Forest and Waterton Lakes Park, in 5 sheets, price 10c. 
per sheet; (46) Waterton Lakes Park; (47) Magnetic maps; (48) Alberta-British Co- 
lumbia boundary maps, price 10c. per sheet; (49) Land classification maps of the fol- 
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lowing districts—Peace River, The Peace River Block, St. Paul de Metis, Northeast of 
Prince Albert, Winnipegosis, Lac la Biche, Pouce Coupé, Melfort, Whitecourt and 
Athabaska; (50) Mining districts of Rice lake and Flinflon lake, price 5c. each (ol) 
Northern Selkirk mountains and the Big Bend of the Columbia; (52) Mackenzie 
and Slave rivers, in 14 sheets; (53) Alberta, showing elevations, north sheet, scale 
1 inch to 124 miles; (54) Monograph showing duration of sunlight for every day — 
in the year for all places between Lat. 25° N. and 60° N.; (55) Lines of equal 
magnetic declination and of equal annual change in Canada for 1922: (56) Maps 
showing main soil types in the following districts: Fort St. John ; district south 
of Melfort; Pouce Coupé ; northeast Prince Albert; Athabaska; and Mid- 
Lake. (57) Rocky Mountains Park; (58) Mount Revelstoke Park B.C soy 
Glacier Park, B.C.;#(60) List of maps and publications issued by the Topographical 
Survey of Canada. (Publications of the Topographical Survey of Canada may be 
obtained on application to the Distribution Office, Department of Public Printing 
and Stationery for No.1; to the Secretary, Board of Examiners for Dominion 
Land Surveyors, for No. 3 ; and to the Surveyor-General for the other numbers.) 


Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service.—I. Water Power: Annual 
Reports of the Dominion Water Power Branch from 1912-13 to 1922-23. The Annual 
Reports of the Branch previous to 1913 are included in the Annual Report of the 
Department. Water Resources Papers: I. Reports of Special or General Interest: 
2, Report on Bow River Power and Storage Investigations, by M. C. Hendry ; 
3, Report on Power and Storage Investigations, Winnipeg River, by J. T. Johnston ; 
5 and 11, Preliminary and final Report on the Pasquia Reclamation Project, by 
T. H. Dunn; 6, Report_on Cost of Various Sources of Power for Pumping, in con- 
nection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion Project, by H.E. M. 
Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. McLean, S. S. Scovil 
and J. T. Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of Water Power Reports 
of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 12, Report on 
Small Water Powers in Western Canada and discussion of Sources of Power for 
the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 13, Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen Hydro-Electric ~ 
Development, by G. R. G. Conway; 16, Water Powers of Canada, a series of five 
pamphlets prepared for distribution at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915, by 
G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, F. T. Kaclin and K. H. Smith ; - 
17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric Power_in Canadian 
Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interest Dependent on Winnipeg 
‘River Power, with special reference to the capital invested and the labour 
employed, by H. BE. M. Kensit; 27 and 33, Directories of Central Electric Stations 
in Canada to January 1, 1922, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index 
Inventory, by J. T. Johnston. ’ Ii. Surface Water Supply Reports: (A) Atlantic 
Drainage south of St. Lawrence river, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and southeastern Quebec; 29 and 37, from 1919 to the cli- 
matic year ending September 30, 1922, by K. H. Smith; (B) St. Lawrence and 
southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Ontario; 28, 34, and 38, from 1919 to the 
climatic year ending September 30, 1922, by S. S. Scovil; (C) Arctic and western 
Hudson Bay Drainage (and Mississippi Drainage in Canada) in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, extreme western Ontario, and Northwest Territories; 4, 19, 
22, 24, 26, 31, 36 and 40, from 1912 to the climatic year ending September 30, 1922, 
by M. C. Hendry (to 1918) and C. H. Attwood and A. L. Ford. (Previous to 
1919-20, surveys in Alberta and Saskatchewan were carried on and published by 
the Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior); (D) Pacific Drainage in 
British Columbia and the Yukon Territory; 1, 8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, 35 and 36, - 
from 1911 to the climatic year ending September 30, 1922, by P. A. Carson (to 
1912) and R. G. Swan. 


II. Reclamation: Irrigation Reports, 1912 to 1918-19; Annual Reports of the 
Reclamation Service, 1919-20 to 1922-23; Reports of the Western Canada Irrigation 
Association Conventions (Ist to 11th Conventions); Report of the International 
Irrigation Congress, 1914. Bulletins: (1) Irrigation in Alberta and Saskatchewan; 
(2) Alfalfa Culture ;_ (3) Climatic and Soil Conditions in C. P. Ry. Co’s Irrigation 
Block; (4) Duty of Water Experiments and Farm Demonstration Work; (5) Farm 
Water Supply; (6) Irrigation Practice and Water Requirements for Crops in 
Alberta. Pamphlets: ‘Practical Information for Beginners in Irrigation,’ by W: 
H. Snelson. Address by S. G. Porter on “Practical Operation of Irrigation 
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Works.” Address by Dr. Rutherford on ‘“Inter-dependence of Farm and City.’ 
Addresses by Don H. Bark on “The Actual Problem that Confronts the 
Irrigator,” “Practical Irrigation Hints for Alberta” and “Alfalfa Growing.” 


Immigration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada, United Kingdom and 
United States editions. Eastern Canada, United Kingdom and United States 
editions. Canada West, United Kingdom and United States editions. Farm 
Opportunities in Canada. Report of the Chief Inspector of British Immigrant 
ee. Immigration Act and Regulations. A Manual of Citizenship. Annual 

eport. 

Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to 
Pa ah ele of Indian Reserves, 1913. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. 

Lelie. 

Justice.—Annual Report of Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 

Health.+<(1) Sanitation, “Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small 
Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available.” The Little Blue 
Books: (2¥The Canadian Mother’s Book; \(3) How to Take Care of the Baby ; 
(4) How to Take Care of the Mother; (5)/tlow to Take Care of the Children; (6) 
How to Take Care of the Father and the Family; (7) Beginning our Home in 
Canada; (8) How to Build our Canadian House; (9) How to Make our Canadian 
Home; (10) How to make our Outpost Home in Canada; (11)/How to Prevent 
Accidents and Give First Aid; (12)\Canadians Need Milk; (18) How we Cook 
in Canada; (14) How to Manage Housework in Canada; (145) How to Take Care 
of Household Waste; (16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada. (17) Sanita~ 
tion, ‘Water Supplies” (Unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, “Water Supplies ”’ 
(Homesteader’s edition); (19) To-day’s World Problem in Disease Prevention 
(Stokes). (20) General Circular of Information concerning Venereal Diseases ; 
(21) Venereal Diseases—Wasserman Test; (22) Venereal Diseases—Microscopical 
Examination; (23) Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) Informa- 
tion for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhoea; (25) Information for Young Women 
about Sex Hygiene. y(26) Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to 
Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies. ; (28) Venereal Diseases (Appendix 
to Diagnosis and Treatment) (Report of Medical Committee); (29) Simple Goitre; 

\/(80) How to build sound teeth; \(31) What you should know about Tuberculosis. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, 
published weekly by authority, with occasional supplements and_ extras, sub- 
scription, $5 per annum payable in advance, single copies 15 cents each. (Contains 
weekly a list of current Government publications, as required by Order in Council 
1522). Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, bi-monthly, $3 per 
annum, single copies, 20 cents; Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly 
subscription, $6. Dominion Statutes, 1923, $4.50. Acts, Public and Private, with 
amendments to date, 10 cents to $1.00 per copy. Canadian Postal Guide, 50 cents 
paper cover, $1.00 cloth cover, yearly, supplements, 25 cents. Parliamentary 
Debates,- “Hansard,” issued daily during session, French and English, $3 per 
session each for House of Commons and Senate Debates, single copies, 5 cents. 
Prices of blue-books are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are 
based practically on the cost of paper and presswork. They may be ordered direct 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, or through any bookseller in the Dominion. 

Labour.—Monthly: The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) 
at the subscription price of 20 cents per annum. Quarterly: Bulletins of informa- 
tion entitled “Vocational Education.” Annually: Report of the Department of 
Labour (including Report of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907; Report of Proceedings under the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act; Report of Proceedings under the Technical Education Act; Report of Pro- 
ceedings under the Government Annuities Act; Report of Proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act, 1923). Labour Organization in Canada (published 
each year about May or June). Labour Legislation in Canada as existing December 
31, 1920 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation 1s published annu- 
ally in February or March). Two series of bulletins are also issued as follows: 
Industrial Relations Series—No. 1, Joint Councils in Industry; No. 2, Report. of 
a Conference on Industrial Relations; No. 3, Joint Conference of the Building 
and Construction Industries in Canada; No. 4, Employees’ Magazines in Canada; 
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No. 5, Canada and the International Labour Conference; No. 6, International 
Labour Organization; No.7, Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1. 
Wages and Hours Series—Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, entitled Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1901-1920; September, 1920, and June, 1921 ; September, 1920, and 
September, 1921; 1921 and 1922, respectively; No. 5, Hours of Labour in Canada 
ny Other Countries; No. 6, Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1921, 1922 
and 1923. 


Marine and Fisheries.—Marine Annual Report, containing Harbour Com- 
missions, etc. Steamboat Inspection. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of 
Expeditions to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian 
Port Directory. List of Lights, ete., in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic 
Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Tidal and Current Survey.—Tide Tables, published annually, for the East 
Coast, Pacific Coast, and Hudson Bay and Strait; also three abridged editions 
for St Lawrence region, Bay of Fundy, and Strait of Georgia. Currents in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, the entrance to the St. Lawrence, and the Southeast Coasts 
of Newfoundland and Belle Isle Strait. ‘Tables of Currents in the Bay of Fundy. 
Tides at the Head of the Bay of Fundy. Tide levels on the East Coast of Canada 
and Pacific Coast. Tides and Tidal Streams, a general explanation of the tides. 


Radiotelegraph Branch.—Proceedings of the International Radiotelegraph 
Conference in London, 1912. Chart showing the Radiotelegraph stations in the 
Dominion of Canada. Postmaster General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph Oper- 
ators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). 


Hydrographic Survey—International Waterways Commission Report. Sail- 
ing Directions: St. Lawrence Pilot above Quebec; St. Lawrence Pilot below Quebec 
(English and French); Sailing Directions for the Canadian Shores of Lake Ontario; 
Canadian Shores of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shores of Lake Superior. Charts: 34 charts of the St. Lawrence river 
between Pointe-des-Monts and Cornwall; Ottawa river: 2 sections covering lake 
of Two Mountains; lake Ontario: 11 coast charts with plans of harbours; lake 
Erie: 2 sheets, plans of harbours and anchorages; lake Huron: 6 coast charts; 
Georgian bay: 2 charts; north channel of lake Huron: 3 charts; lake Superior: . 
12 coast charts; lake Winnipeg: 2 charts; Pacific Coast in the vicinity of Prince 
Rupert and Queen Charlotte islands: 11 charts; Atlantic Coast in the vicinity 
of Halifax harbour, St. John harbour and Sydney: 7 charts; Hudson bay: 7 
charts; International Waterways Commission Boundary charts .between St. Regis 
and Pigeon bay: 29 charts; gulf of St. Lawrence in the vicinity of Port Borden 
and Bathurst: 2 charts; gulf telegraph chart of the gulf of St. Lawrence, lower St. 
Lawrence river to Montreal and Maritime Provinces, showing the telegraph and 
telephone lines and stations, radiotelegraph, storm and marine signal stations, 
light-houses and fog alarms operated by or for the Government of Canada, the 
railway lines, submarine cables, tracks of vessels and tables of nautical distances: 
1 chart; charts of the St. Lawrence river between cape Magdalen and Cornwall: 
40 charts; the Saguenay river, vicinity of Chicoutimi: 1 chart; lake of the Woods: 
1 chart; vicinity of Vancouver island and adjacent mainland: 4 charts. 


Mines.—The work of the Department of Mines, chiefly scientific and investi- 
gatory, is performed by the Department’s four principal units, viz: the Geological 
PURTEY Mines Branch, Victoria Memorial Museum Branch, and the Explosives 

ivision. 


The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and re- 
search work in mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field and laboratory invest- 
igations for the furtherance of the mining and metallurgical industries, and compiles 
statistics and information relating to them; the Victoria Memorial Museum Branch 
carries on scientific investigations in anthropology, archeology, zoology and 
botany; and the Explosives Division, in the administration of the Explosives Act, 
1914, has supervision of the manufacture, testing, storage and importation of 
explosives, and the issuing of licenses under the Act. : 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering 
the activities of the whole Department, and the branches publish annual reports 
as well as memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 
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The Geological Survey Branch, from 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. 
From 1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then, 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular 
intervals, an annual summary report and miscellaneous publications, including 
Geological Guide Books and Handbooks. The subjects dealt with include areal 
and economic geology of particular districts, mineralogy, palzontology, and 
related topics. Publications on ornithology, botany, anthropology, as well as all 
hiological papers, are issued by the Victoria Memorial Museum Branch. 

The Mines Branch, from its beginning in 1908, has published annual summary 
reports covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy, Fuels, Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials, and 
Chemistry, and the operations of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed and 
comprehensive reports have also been published, dealing with the technology of 


most of the economic minerals of Canada. 

The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919. 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover the geology and mineral 
resources of the greater part of Canada. Most of the reports are available free 
of charge, or for a nominal price, on application to the Deputy Minister of Mines. 
Some of the reports may be had in French translations. 


National Defence.—Militia and Defence.—Annual Report; Militia List ; 
Militia Orders; General Orders. Naval Service.—Naval Service Annual Report. 
The Naval Service Department was established by Act of Parliament in 1910. It 
comprised Naval Service, Fisheries Protection Service, Tidal and Current Survey, 
Hydrographic Survey and Radiotelegraph Service. 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster-General. Official Postal 
Guide. Regulations as to rural mail delivery. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet 
containing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department. Publications of 
the Highways Branch. 


The Research Council of Canada.—Annual Reports: Reports of the Re- 
search Council for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; and 
1922-23. General Reports: (1) The Briquetting of Lignites, by R. A. Ross, E.E., 
D.Sc.; (2) The Recovery of Vapours from Gases, by Harold 8. Davis, M.A., Ph.D. 
and Mary Davidson Davis, B.A.; (3) The De-tarring of Gas by Electrical Precip- 
itation, by J. G. Davidson, Ph.D.; (4) Nicotine and Tobacco Waste, by A. D. 
Hone, M.A.; (5) Canadian Waste Sulphite Liquor as a Source of Alcohol, by 
V. K. Krieble; (6) An Investigation into the Question of Early Putrefaction of 
Eviscerated Fish in which the Gills have been left, by L. Gross, M.D.; (7) Survey 
of General Conditions of Industrial Hygiene in Toronto, by the Associate Com- 
mittee of the Research Council on Industrial Fatigue; (8) A Method of Smelting 
Titaniferous Iron Ore, by W. M. Goodwin; (9) Food Requirements of the Ranch 
Fox, by G. E. Smith, B.A.Se.; (10) Fuel Saving Possibilities in House Heating, 
by L. M. Arkley and James Govan; (11) The Red Discoloration of Cured Codfish, 
by F. C. Harrison, D.Sc., F.R.S.C., and Miss Margaret E. Kennedy, B.A.,M.Sc.; 
(i2) The Discoloration, Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobster, by F. C. Harrison, 
D.Se., F.R.S.C., and E. G. Hood, Ph.D.; (13) Cultural Criteria for the Distinction 
of Wood-destroying Fungi, by Miss Clara W. Fritz, B.A. M.Se.; (14) On the 
Utilization of the Low Grade Iron Ores of Canada, submitted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Research Council on Iron Ores, J. G. Morrow, Hsq., Chairman. 
Bulletins: (1) The Need for Industrial Research in Canada, by Frank D. Adams, 
S¢.D.; dul Di, PB.S.3 2) Researches on Sound Measurements, Louis V. King, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.C.; (3) How to Handle Frozen Fish, by E. E. Prince, D.S8ce., 
LL.D.; (4) Hints on Frozen Fish, by E. E. Prince, D.Se., LL.D.; (5) Science and 
Industry, by Prof. J. C. Fields, Ph.D., F.R.S.; (6) The Heating of Houses; Coal 
and Electricity Compared, by A. S. L. Barnes; (7) The Manufacture of Ethyl 
Alcohol from Wood Waste, by _G. H. Tomlinson, B.A.; (8) Some Problems of the 
Fox Raising Industry, by A. Hunter, M.A., Ch.B., F.R.S.C.; (9) The Honorary 
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Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and its Work, by Frank D. 
Adams, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.8.; (10) A Plan for the Development of Industrial 
Research in Canada, by R. F. Ruttan, D.Sc., F.R.S8.C. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. Documents relating to Extradition 
Procedure. List of Companies Incorporated under the various Companies Acts of 
the Parliament of Canada from 1867 to December 31, 1913. Copies of Proclama- — 
tions, Orders in Council and Documents relating to the European War. Method 
of conducting correspondence between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.-4Annual Report. Annual Report of Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. Annual Report of Weights and Measures, Electricity 
and Gas. Final Report of the Fuel Controller (1919). List of Licensed Elevators, 
etc. Grain Inspection in Canada (1914). Commercial Intelligence Journal 
(weekly). Russian Trade (1916). The German War and its relations to Canadian 
Trade (1914). Toy-making in Canada (1916). The Timber Import Trade of 
Australia (1917). British West Indies, Preferential Tariff of.. Canadian Economic 
Commission to Siberia (1919), Confidential Appendix. Canada-West Indies Con- 
ference (1920). Dominion Grain Research Laboratory (1920). Electrical Stand- 
ards and their application to trade and commerce. Motion pictures, Catalogue of. 
Report of Special Trade Commission to Great Britain, France and Italy—French 
and English (1916). Rules and Forms of the Canadian Patent Office. Patent 
Office Record (weekly). Trade after the War (1916). Trade of the New Countries 
of South-East Europe (1921). Trade between Canada and the British West Indies 
Colonies (1920). West Africa and its Opportunities for Canadian Trade (1921). 
Chinese Markets for Canadian Products (1919). Imports into Canada from the 
United States (1921). Markets of Jamaica and the Republics of Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Panama (1922), price 35 cents. Packing for Overseas Markets (1922). 
The Indian Empire as a Market for Canadian Products (1922). Trade with Egypt 
(1921). Trade with Greece (1921). Trade with South China (1918). Trading 
Opportunities in Scandinavia (1922). Trading with Spain (1920). Trading with 
Switzerland (1922). Republic of Chile, its Economic Condition and Import 
Opportunities. Representation in British and Foreign Markets. The Market of 
British Malaya. Republic of Peru, its Development and Commercial Oppor- © 
tunities. 

: Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics —For the publications of the - 
Bureau, covering the field of Canadian Statistics, see pages 946-951. 


IV.—PUBLICATIONS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Listof Principal Publications of the Provincial Governments of Canada, 
as compiled from information supplied by the respective Governments. 


Note.—The numbers within brackets are the numbers of the bulletins. The 
publications of the larger provinces are arranged by Departments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index to Statutes of 
P.E.I., 1869-1918. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on 
Public Accounts and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agriculture, 
Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Vital Statistics. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journals and Proceedings of Legislative Council. 
Journals and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of Education. Man- 
ual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Vital Statistics, Statistics of 
Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Public Health, Education, Industries and 
Immigration, Agriculture, Crown Lands, Mines, Subsidized Railways and other 
Public Works, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities, including 
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report of Hospital and Sanatorium, Penal Institutions, Neglected Children, Temper- 
ance, Publicity, Printing, Legislative Library, Utility Board and Workmen’s Com- 


ensation Board. Also Annual Reports of the Provincial Secretary, the Factory 
Inspector and of the Highway Board, Power Commission and Game Commissioners. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the 
Board of Health, of the Departments of Education and Agriculture (including 
Horticulture). Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for 
the Insane, the Factory Report, Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, Report of Chief 
Inspector under Prohibition Act and Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Official Year Book. 


QUEBEC. 


Note.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed 
in. English. : 

Attorney-General.—Annual Report of Prison Inspectors; Annual Report of 
Public Utilities Commission. Report of the Commission charged with revising 
and consolidating the General Statutes of the Province of Quebec (1923). 


Provincial Secretary. nnual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual Report of the Superior Board of Health of the Province of Quebec; Statis- 
tical Year Book; Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; 
Municipal Statistics (annual); Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal 
Establishments (annual) ; Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions (annual) ; The 
Official Gazette (weekly); The Statutes of the Province (annual) ; Revised Statutes 
of the Province (1909); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Rapport de 
VArchiviste (annuel) ; Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec, 
P. G. Roy. 
Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister ; Surveyed Townships 
and Explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la Province de Québec, 
J. CG. Langelier, 1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Arbres de Commerce de la Pro- 
vince de Québec, 1906; Table of Families of Twelve Children, Eugéne Rouillard, 
1904, 1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 1908; List of Timber 
License Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de la Province de Québec, 
BHugene Rouillard, 1914, Bulletin No. 1 of the Forestry Service; Table of Water 
Powers granted by the Province of Quebec, from Ist July, 1867, to 31st December, 
1913, A. Amos; Bulletin No. 2 of the Forestry Service, Piché and Bédard, 1914; 
No. 1, La Rouille vésiculaire du Pin blanc, G. C. Piché; The Water Powers in the 
Province of Quebec (Illustrated), 1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names 
in the Province of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Annual Report of 
the Quebec Streams Commission ; Circulaire No. 3, Les Industries forestiéres de 
la Province de Québec, G. C. Piché; Notes on the Forests of Quebec, G. C.Piche, 
Foréts et chutes d’eau de la Province de Québec, Tableau des forces hydrauliques 
concédées de 1867:4 1923. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports: Department of Agriculture; Competition for 
Agricultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for 
Protection of Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. 
Bulletins: (1) Plans de fromageries et beurreries; (2) Le drainage pratique; (7) 
Le cheval du cultivateur, (8) Culture des céréales; (14) La culture du tréfle; 
(15) La Culture du blé-d’inde fourrager, (16) Guide de Parboriculteur; (24) The 
Great Fallacy of White Bread; (25) Etude sommaire sur les céréales; (29) Choix de 
la semence; (35) Indicateur des éleveurs de volailles de la province de Québec; (39) 
Celery Culture; (40) How to plant your Fruit Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) 
Vegetable Culture; (45) Liste des présidents et secrétaires des sociétés agricoles; 
(48) Manuel de médicine vétérinaire; (49) Home Canning of Fruit Products; (50) 
Sheep Raising for Profit in Quebec; (53) Le fumier de ferme; (55) L’élevage des 
volailles dans les villes et les villages; (56) De la culture des racines fourragéres; 
(61) Les engrais chimiques et amendments; (62) Le rucher québecois; (65) Le 
paratonnerre; (66) Comment et pourquol produire des fraises; (67) Insectes 
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nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) Ennemis des jardins et vergers; (70) La 
rotation expliquée; (71) Le paiement du lait et de la créme; (72) Nos érabliéres; 
(73) Instruction aux éléves fermiers ; (75) Chaux et caleaire pulvérisé ; (77) Manuel 
de la cuisiniére; (78) Les engines gasoline; (80) Les constructions rurales; (81) 
Disinfection des Semences; (82) Les semences de grande culture, etc. Circulars: 
(3) La poule couveuse et les poussins; (15) La diarrhée chez les poussins; (22) © 
Concours d’etables; (25) Culture du mais; (27) Calendrier d’arrosage pour leg 
vergers; (28) Wheat growing; (30) De la culture de Vorge; (31) De la culture 
de lavoine; (32) De la culture du ln; (38) Pulvérisation pour les vergers- 
potagers; (35) Culture des pois; (36) Culture des haricots; (88) Calendrier 
général d’arrosage; (39) Usage du miel 4 la maison ; (43) The building of a manure 
shed; (44) Root competitions; (45) Fall rye in Quebec; (46) Oats; (47) Wheat 
growing in Quebec; (48) Grain corn ; (49) The smuts of cereals; (50) Plant diseases : 
(51) Farm underdrainage and why we should do more of it; (52) Sunflowers; (53) 
Late blight of potatoes; (54) Grain ‘crops and their culture; (55) Sweet clover; 
(56) Soil management and crop rotations; (57) Planting and caring for the corn 
crop in Quebec; (58) Root growing; (59) Farm manures; (60) Organizing an 
agricultural co-operative society; (61) Plant diseases ; (62) Sources of seed; (63) 
Hay and pasture crops; (64) Green manuring; (65) Common weeds and their 
control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec (notes on the use of lime on the land); 
(68) Instructions to school gardeners; (69) Le paiement du lait, ete. 

Roads.—Annual Report of the Minister of Roads ; Loi concernant le départe- 
ment de la voirie. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1919); School Law (1920); Réglements 
du comité catholique (1922); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1922) = 
Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memoranda of Instructions to 
Teachers (1923); Annual Report; Financial Statement of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre (Ist and 2nd part) (1900), a fresh 
edition of which is printed every year;~ L’Enseignement primaire ; Educational 
Record; yearly circulars containing instructions to school boards and school 
inspectors. 

Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes 
and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; 
Sessional Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses 
of the Legislative Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on 
elections (published after every general election); Report of the Librarian of the 
Legislature; Annotated Rules and Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of ~ 
Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing 
the rules relative to); Government and Legislature; List of the Chairmen and 
Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Premier.—Report of the Hydro-Electric and Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commissions. 

Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports: Registrar-General ; Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions; Hospitals for the Insane; Prisons and Reformatories ; _ 
Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epiletics; Neglected and Dependent 
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Children. Digest of the Ontario Social Laws. Annual Report of the Secretary 
and Registrar of the Province of Ontario. Municipal Bulletins. Act respecting 
the Solemnization of Marriage. 

Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supple- 
mentary Estimates of Expenditure ; Public Accounts; Financial Statement of 
Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of 
Archives Report; Statutes of the Province. 

Attorney-General.—Reports of Inspectors; Legal Offices; Registry Offices; 
Insurance; Division Courts. Annual Report ef Board of License Commissioners 
and of the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 

Registrar-General.— Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to 
the International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. 


Department of Labour.—Report of the Labour Department, including Chief 
Factory Inspector, Chief Boiler Inspector, Chairman of the Stationary Engineers’ 
Board, General Superintendent of the Ontario Offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada, and Interprovincial regulations regarding boiler construction and 
inspection. 

Board of Health—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccination Act. (2) Venereal 
Disease Act. (8) Vital Statistics Act. a4) Annual Report of Provincial Board of 
Health (latest). (5) Previous Annual Reports. v6) Regulations ré Communicable 
Diseases; Tuberculosis; Summer Resorts; Meat; Drinking Water; Burial an 
Transportation of dead. (7) Regulations re Slaughter Houses, Abattoirs and Manure. 
(8) Regulations re Disinfection, etc. (9)/Bulletin No. 9: Rural and Semi-urban 
Sanitation. (10) Regulations re Venereal Diseases. (1 1) Regulations re Sanitary 
Control of Lumber and Mining Camps. (12) List of Officers of Board; M.O.H’s 
and Secretaries of Local Boards. (13) Laboratory Services. 414) Review of Ten 
Years’ Progress. (15) Insulin. v0.16) What We Know about Cancer. 17) What 
Everyone Should Know about Cancer. (18) Information re Cancer (Circulars). 
(19) List of Notifiable Diseases. (20) Diphtheria: (a) Diphtheria, (beer e 
vention and Cure of Diphtheria; (c) Analysis of Diphtheria Deaths in Ontario; 
(d) Facts_re Diphtheria (Dr. McCullough’s speech). (21) Scarlet Fever. \(22) 
Typhoid Fever: (a) Typhoid Fever; (b) Prevention of Typhoid Fever by inocu- 
lation. (23) Measles. (24) Smallpox. (25) Tuberculosis: (a) General Facts; (b) 
Personal Precautions; (c) General Precautions; (d) Forms. (26) Vaccination. 
(27) Anterior Poliomyelitis. _ (28) Encephalitis Lethargica. (29) Lousiness—Lice. 
(30) Bedbugs. (31) Mosquitoes. (32) Flies. (33) Lead Poisoning, (A com- 
pilation of Present Knowledge). (34) Ontario’s Municipal Efforts. 1(35) Simple 
Method of Water Purification. (86) Baby Book. (37) Need of Public Health 
Nurse. (38) Diet, Cards: (a) Breast Feeding; (b) Artificial Feeding; (¢) Feeding, 
nine months to two years, (d) Feeding, two years to six years; (e) Feeding children 
of school age. (39) Squint. (40) Breast Feeding. (41) Health Message. (42) 
Mouth Hygiene. (43) Health Promotion and Disease Prevention. \44) Health 
Almanac. (45) Quarantine in Communicable Diseases. (46) Annual Report, 
Skeleton Form for M.O.H’s. (47) Model Milk By-law. (A8) Pasteurization of 
Milk. (50) Stokes’ Booklet. (51) V.D. No. 1—General Facts re TT). Suet Vee 
No. 2—Facts for Young Men. \(53) V.D. No. 5—Facts for Girls and Young Women. 
(54) Venereal Diseases. (595) Instructions Te, Venereal Diseases. (56) Latrine 
Posters re Venereal Diseases for Men. (57) Prevention of Babies’ Sore yes. (58) 
Health Confessions of Business Women. (59) Hazards for Spray Painting Machines. 
(60) Some Clinical Aspects of Industrial Poisoning. (61) The use of Industrial 
Morbidity Records in keeping down Absenteeism. (62) Physical Examination In 
Industry. 

Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architect, 
Engineer, Statements of Secretary and Law Clerk and of Accountant. Report of 
the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. . 

Department of Public Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, 
Good Roads Association; (9) Report, of the Ontario Highways Commission, 1914; 
(10) Regulations respecting Township Road Superintendents, 1916; (11) Regu- 
lations respecting County Roads, 1920; (14) Township Road Improvement, 1918; 
(15) Highway Traffic Act, 1924; (16) General Specifications for Concrete High- 
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way Bridges, 1920; (17) General Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 1923; 
(18) Highway Bridges, 1917; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 1917; 
(20) Description of Road Models Exhibit, 1917; (21) Short Forms for Bridge 
Tenders, 1917; (22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; (25) Country Road 
Legislation, as enacted by the Highways Improvement Act, the Ontario Highways 
Act, and the Obstructions on Highways Removal Act, 1920; (28) Main Road 
Legislation, 1919; (29) Regulations respecting Township Roads, 1920; (30) Town- 
ship Road Legislation as enacted by the Ontario Highways Act, 1920 ; (31) Motor 
Vehicle Headlamps; (32) Report of Committee on Road Accounting; (33) The 
Provincial Highway Act, 1922; (84) The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 
1923; (35) Public Vehicles Act, 1923. 


Game and Fisheries.— Annual Report. Game Laws. Pheasant Culture. 


Mines.—Mining Act; Ontario Mines and Mineral Resources; Bulletin 48, 
The South Lorrain Silver Area ; Bulletin 51, Preliminary Report on Silver Produc- 
tion in 1923; Vol. XXXII, Part VI, 1923, Mines of Ontario, etc. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report. Handbook of Northern Ontario on 
Colonization. 


Agriculture.—A nnual Reports: Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Live Stock 
Branch; Stallion Enrolment Board; Agricultural Statistics ; Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation; Fruit Growers’ Association; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomo- 
logical Society; Agricultural Societies ; Horticultural Societies; Women’s Insti- 
tutes. Bulletins: (187) Codling Moth; (194) Apple Orcharding; (198) Lime Sul- 
phur Wash; (210) Strawberries and Raspberries; (218) Birds of Ontario; (219) 
San Jose and Oyster Shell Scales; (220) Lightning Rods; (222) Currants and 
Gooseberries; (224) Greenhouse Construction; (229) Smuts and Rusts; (231) 
Vegetable Growing; (239) Potatoes ; (240) Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables; (241) 
Peach Growing in Ontario; (242) Diseased Mouths a cause of Ill-Health; (243) 
Nature Study, or Stories in Agriculture; (244) Hints for Settlers in Northern 
Ontario; (249) The Pear. in Ontario; (250) Insects affecting Fruit Trees; (251) 
Insects affecting Vegetables; (252) Preservation of Food—Home Canning; (254) - 
War Breads; (257) Diseases of Fruit Trees; (259) Books on Agriculture; (260) 
Experiments with Farm Crops; (261) Wheat and Rye; (262) Sugar Beets; (265) 
Bacteria; (266) Cheese-making and Butter-making; (267) Farm Water Supply; 
(268) Farm Crops ; Experiments at O.A.C. ; (269) Hay and Pasture Crops, Grasses, 
Clovers, etc.; (270) Judging Vegetables; (271) The Apple Maggot; (274) Sheep; 
(276) Bee Diseases; (277) Motor Transportation in Rural Ontario; (279) Com- 
munity Halls; (281) Better Bulls ;_ (284) Milk Production Costs; (285) Flour and 
Bread-making; (287) Silos and Silage; (289) The Cabbage Maggot; (290) The 
Rural Literary and Debating Society; (291) The Production and Marketing of 
Ontario Cheese; (292) Farm Poultry; (293) Feeding Young Live Stock; (294) 
Grafting Fruit Trees ; (296) Sweet Clover; (297) Colony Houses for Swine; (298) 
Soil Surveys; (299) The Bacon Hog; (300) The Care of Farm Implements; (301) 
The Brood Sow; (302) Insecticides and Fungicides; (303) Mushrooms; (304) 
Contagious Abortions 6f Cattle; (305) Diseases of Poultry. Specials (Without 
Serial Number): Debates and Plays; Co-operative Marketing; Food for the 
Family; Better English. 

6 Colonization Branch.—Farming’ in Ontario ; Northern Ontario; Northwestern 
ntario. 

An average charge of 10c. each (including postage, now required to be paid) 
for the above bulletins, and 15c. for annual reports, is made to individuals living 
outside of Ontario. 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archeological 
Report. School Acts, 75 cents cloth boards, 50 cents paper. Regulations and 
Courses of Study: Public and Separate Schools; Continuation Schools; High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes; School Cadet Corps; General Announcement 
of Summer Courses; Text Book regulations, including list of those authorized and 
their prices; Summer Model Schools for Training of Teachers; Autumn Model 
Schools for Training of Teachers; English-French Model Schools; Syllabus of 
Regulations and Norma] School Courses for First and Second Class and Kinder- 
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garten Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days of High, Continuation, Public 
and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations for Vocational Schools, 
etc. Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and Household Science 
Departments. Courses in History for Junior High School Entrance Examinations. 
Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public School Graduation Examination 
Instructions. Regulations re Validity of Teachers’ Certificates; Special List of 
Schools; Announcement ré The Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank of the 
Schools of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and 
Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; 
List of Teachers’ Manuals and prices; List of Schools and Teachers. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets: Manitoba—the Bull’s-Eye Province of Canada; 
Stock Raising in Manitoba; Le Manitoba (French); Periodical Crop and Live 
Stock Reports; Map of the Province; Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural 
College. Bulletins: Management of the Brood Mare and Foal; Common Diseases 
and Disorders of the Foal; Agricultural Society Activities; Farm Butter-making; 
Practical Cookery; Home Dressmaking; The Cream Separator on the Farm; 
Annual Pasture and Forage Crops for Manitoba; Lessons in Millinery; Bee Keep- 
ing in Manitoba; Common Breeds of Poultry; Hand Selection and Harvesting © 

the Seed Plot; Laundering and Dyeing; Milk and Cream Testing on the Farm; 
Clothing for the Family; Financing the Home; Making Clothes last Longer; 
Fattening, Killing, Dressing and Marketing Chickens; Debating Clubs; Silo 
Construction; Hay and Pasture Crops in Manitoba; The Farm Flock (Sheep); 
The Root Crop in Manitoba; Grasses and Clovers for Manitoba; Making Silage 
in Manitoba; Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Manitoba Potato 
Diseases and their Control; Weeds of Manitoba; Cereal Diseases in Manitoba; 
The Trench Silo; Home Cheese-making; Poultry Houses for Farm and Town; 
Control of Grasshoppers; Growing Small Fruits in Manitoba. Circulars: Summer- 
fallow Competitions in Manitoba; How to Preserve Eggs; Back-yard Poultry 
Keeping; Standards for Judging Vegetables; Dugouts for Water Storage; Beauti- 
fying Home Surroundings; Protect the Birds; Chart re dates of Bird Migration. 


Education.—Annual_ Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation | of 
Schools. Programme of Studies. Education among New Canadians. Municipal 


School Boards. Report of Commission on Education. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Munici- 
palities of the Province, with names and addresses of adminstrative and health 
officials of each municipality. Report of Public Utility Commission. Provincial 
Board of Health. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, including reports on Public Institutions. 
Report of Good Roads Commissioner. Bureau of Labour. 

Attorney-General.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Govern- 
ment Liquor Commission. 

Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Re- 
port of Manitoba Government Telephone Commissioners. Report of Mothers 
‘Allowance Commission. Report of Rural Credits Branch. 

Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette. Journals and Sessional Papers. 
Statutes of the Province. List of Incorporated and Licensed Companies operating 
in Manitoba. 


Provincial Lands.—Report of lands sold, unsold, etc. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports of Branches, ete.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Game, Statistics, Exten- 
sion Department of College of Agriculture. Commission eports: Live tock 
Marketing, Better Farming, Wheat Marketing. ulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, 


< 
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Other Publications.— Annual Reports: Department of the Attorney-General; 
Bureau of Labour and Industries; Department of Education; Department of 
Highways; Department. of Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; 
Department of Public Works ; Bureau of Public Health ; Department of Tele- 
phones; Department of Railways; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; 
Bureau of Child Protection ; The Public Service Monthly. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Soil Cultivation ; Winter Rye; Potato Growing; Vegetable 
Gardening; The Storing of Roots; Weeds Poisonous to Live Stock ; The Destruction 
of the Gopher; Live Stock, Sheep in Alberta; Preparing for the Pig Crop; The 
Use of Pasture in Pig Raising; The Silo in Alberta; Successful Poultry Raising. 
Household Bulletins: Meat Curing on the Farm ; A Talk about the Baby; Home 
Canning of F ruits, Vegetables and Meats; Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables; 


‘Handbook of Alberta ; Control of Grasshoppers in Alberta ; The Housing of Swine : 


Calendar, Provincial Schools of Agriculture ;y Opportunities in Alberta; Conserva- 
tion of Soil Fertility and Soil Fibre; Alberta Game Laws, 


Education.—Publice School Course of Study; Public School Leaving Exam- 
inations; Elementary Agriculture and Gardening; High School Course of Studies; 
Courses in Art and Manual Arts, IX, X, XI; Course in Agriculture, Grade A 
Course in Music for High Schools; Course in Household Economics for High 
Schools; Summer School Announcement; Course of Studies and Examinations 
for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; N ight Class Instruction 
in Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; School Buildings in 
Rural and Village School Districts; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta ; 
Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools; Third Annual Announcement of the 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art ; Specifications for Teacher’s Residence; 
Plans and Specifications (School Building Design “B”); Specification “B”’ (School 
Building Design); School Ordinance. : 


Attorney-General.— Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Treasury.—Extracts from Public Accounts, 1920; Budget Speech, Provincial 
Treasurer, 1921; YFinancial and General Information Bulletin. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of Public Institutions; Annual Report of 
Public Works Department. 


; eunteipal Affairs..~Annual Report of Department; |List of Alberta Muni- 
cipalities. 


Public Health.s4Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital 
Statistics. Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets re- 
garding Infectious Diseases—Diptheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough ; 
Smallpox, ete. (in different languages). 

Annual Reports ‘are also issued by the following departments and branches: 
Provincial Secretary, Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), 
Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities, Agriculture. ' 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Bulletins: Live Stock and Mixed Farming: (60) Hog-raising 
in British Columbia ; (64) Goat-raising in British Columbia; (66) Silos and Silage; 
(67) Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle (2nd edition); (71) Butter-making 
on the Farm (2nd edition) ; (77) Sheep-raising in British Columbia; (80) Management 
of Market Rabbits (2nd edition); (86) the Potato in British Columbia (2nd 
edition); (87) Fertilizers; (90) Yields, Grades, Prices and Returns for Apple 
Varieties in the Okanagan Valley; (92) Bee Culture in B.C. Poultry-Raising, ete.: 
(26) Practical Poultry-raising (7th edition); (39) Natural and Artificial Brooding 
and Incubating (8rd edition); (49) Market Poultry (8rd edition); (63) Poultry- 
house construction; (74) Breeding and Selection of Commercial Poultry; (93) 
EF eeding for Egg Production. Poultry Circulars: (2) Tuberculosis in Poultry (2nd 
edition) ; (4) Management of Turkeys (2nd edition); (11) Poultry-Keeping on a 
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City Lot (8rd edition); (12) Management of Geese; (15) Profitable Ducks; (19) 
Poultry Rations and their Practical Application (2nd edition); (25) Hatching 
Hints; (26) Soil-contamination; (27) Breeding Stock Hints; Poultry-Breeders’ 
Directory (No. 12). H orticultural Circulars: Spray Calendar (Revised, 1924); (14) 
Practical Irrigation; (27) Methods of Fruit Picking and Handling; (31) Peach- 
twig Borer (3rd edition) ; (32) Cabbage-root Maggot; (33) Strawberry-root Weevil; 
(34) Woolly Aphis of the Apple, (2nd edition); . (85) Currant Gall-mite (2nd 
edition); (36) The Onion-thrips (8rd edition) ; (37) The Imported Cabbage-worm 
(2nd edition) ; (38) The Lesser Apple-worm (Qnd edition); (39) Apple Aphides 
(2nd edition) ; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying (2nd edition); (41) The Oyster- 
shell Scale (2nd edition); (42) Top-working of Fruit trees and Propagation, (43) 
Gardening on a City Lot; (44) Apple-Scab; (45) Anthracnose; (46) Egg-plant 
and Pepper Growing in British Columbia Dry Belt; (48) Foreing Houses and 
Frames for producing Early Vegetable Plants; (52) Diseases of Stone fruits (2nd 
edition); (52) Selection of Orchard Sites and Soils; (54) Loganberry Culture; (55) 
Raspberry Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture (2nd edition) ; (57) 
Blackberry Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (60) Pruning Fruit trees; 
Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (63) Locust 
control; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended for Planting in B.C.; (65) Tomato 
growing in BOs; 2866) Fire-blight. Circular Bulletins: (1) Thousand-headed Kale 
(2nd edition) ; (13) Root-seed Growing in British Columbia; (20) Seed-growers’ 
Directory, 1917-18; (22) Medical Inspection of Schools; (23) Peas and Oats for 
Silage. Agricultural Department Circulars: (14) Community Breeding (2nd edition) ; 
(29) Hints to Exhibitors at Fall Fairs; (33) Vancouver island and Gulf islands (2nd 
edition); (34) Agriculture in West Kootenay; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock, 
etc.; (36) Preliminary Report of Forty-five Dairy Farms at Chilliwack, etc.; (38) 
Cost of producing Apples in Okanagan Valley; (39) Peat and Muck Soils; (40) The 
Okanagan Valley; (41) Poultry Farm Survey; (42) The Columbia-Kootenay Valley; 
(43) Agriculture in the Similkameen, Boundary and Kettle River districts. Dairy 
Circulars: (1) Starters for Farm Cheese-making; (2) Farm Cheese; (3) Cottage 
Cheese; (4) Clotted Cream; (5) Varying Butter-fat Tests; (6) Care of Milk and 
Cream; (7) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records. Soil and Crop Circulars: (1) 
Certified Seed-potatoes—Why they will pay; (2) The Colorado Potato-beetle in 
B.C.: (3) Kale and Rape Crops; Seed-growers’ Directory, Year 1924. Miscellaneous 
Bulletins: (1) Handbook of B.C. (Revised edition); (8) Agriculture in B.C. (2nd 
edition); (27) Climate of British Columbia (8th edition); (39) Small Fruit Survey ; 
(48) Exhibiting Fruit and Vegetables (2nd edition); (59) Agricultural Statistics, 
Year 1913; (65) Agricultural Statistics, Year 1914; (68) Diseases and Pests of 
Cultivated Plants (2nd edition); (76) Agricultural Statistics, Year 1916; (88) 
Agricultural Statistics, Year 1920; (89) Agricultural Statistics, Year 1921; (94) 
Agricultural Statistics, Year 1922; (83) Preservation of Food, Home Canning, etc. 
(2nd edition); (85) Clearing of Bush Lands (2nd edition). Reports and Miscel- 
laneous: Agricultural Journal (published monthly, $1 per annum. Club rates of 
50 cents to members of farm and women’s organizations) ; Agricultural Department 
Annual Reports: Years 1915, 1916, 1917, 1920, 1921 and 1922; Agricultural Fairs 
Association Report (1918); Board of Horticulture, Rules and Regulations; Farm 
‘Account Book; Farmers’ Institutes—Booklet on Aims and Objects, Rules and 
Regulations and By-laws; Leaflet, Order in Council re Bounties; Field Crop 
Varieties recommended ; List of Publications issued by the Department of 
Agriculture; Opportunities in B.C. (1924 edition); Some Questions and Answers 
regarding B.C.; Women’s Institutes, Rules and Regulations and By-laws. 


Lands.—Bulletins: (1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers 
regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—North of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Belt; (4) Grazing Possibilities of British Columbia; (5) British Columbia— 
South of the Canadian Pacific Railway Belt; (6) British Columbia Coast (Lower 
Mainland); (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Sound; 
(8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Sound to Milbanke Sound; (9) British 
Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, purchase 
and lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island—Alberni 
Land Recording Division; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands—Skeena Land Recording 
Division; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale and 
Similkameen Land Recording Divisions; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; 
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(19) Nicola Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording 
Divisions; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land_ Recording Divisions; (23) Stikine 
and Atlin Land Recording Divisions ;_ (24) Hazelton Land Recording Division; 
(25) Peace River—East of the Rocky Mountains; (26) Peace River—West of the 


Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) 
Central Lillooet Division; (84) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land 


Garibaldi Park; (R) Mount Robson Park; (S) Strathcona Park, Vancouver 
Island. Pamphlets: (44) Kamloops Land Recording Division; (47) Skeena Land 
Recording Division. Forest Branch: (1) Barns, Combination and General Pur- 
pose; (2) Barns, Dairy, Ice and Milk Houses; (8) Barns, Beef Cattle; (4) Barns, 
Horse; (5) Barns, Sheep ; (6) Piggeries and Smoke Houses ; (7) Poultry Houses; 
(8) Granaries; (8a) Implement Sheds; (9) Silos and Root Cellars; (10) Farm 
Houses; (12) How to finish British Columbia Woods; (21) Uses, Strengths, and 
Working Stresses of B.C. Timber ; (T.S) How to obtain a “Timber Sale”. Grazing 
Branch: (3) Grazing Management of Crown Lands, Co-operation; (4) Grazing 
Possibilities of British Columbia ; (12) Central British Columbia ; Leaflet No. 13, 
Regulations and Instructions for the use of Crown Ranges for Grazing Live Stock. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, obtainable on application to the 


Miscellaneous Publications.—(23) Handbook of B.C., Provincial Inform- 
ation Bureau, 1924; (9) Game of B.C., Provincial Information Bureau, 1919; 
Opportunities in British Columbia, Provincial Information Bureau, 1924. 


XIV.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1924. 


I.—DOMINION LEGISLATION, 1924. 


The following is an analysis of the Public Acts of the Third Session of the 
Fourteenth Parliament of Canada, begun and holden at Ottawa on Feb. 28, 1924, 
and closed by prorogation on July 19, 1924. During the session, 75 public general 
Acts and 159 local and private Acts were passed. Of the latter, 9 were railway and 
bridge companies’ Acts, 8 were insurance companies’ Acts, 3 were Acts respecting 
patents, 5 were religious corporations’ and 4 other corporations’ Acts, and 130 were 
divorce Acts. 

Finance and Taxation.—Three Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, cc. 1, 2, and 75. The total amount appropriated under the main estimateS 
by ce. 1,2 and 75 (Schedule A) was $245,231,825, of which one-sixth was appropriated 
by ¢.4, one-sixth by ¢. 2, and two-thirds by c. 75. In addition, appropriations of 
$6,604,810 were made by ec. 75 (Schedule B), based on the supplementary estimates, 
1924-25. 

By c. 34, it was enacted that, by direction of the Minister, facsimiles printed 
from engraving may be used for the signatures of those officers of the Department 
of Finance who are authorized to sign debentures, stock, annuities, exchequer bills 
or exchequer bonds. A loan not exceeding $300,000,000 to meet maturing loans 
and obligations of Canada was authorized by c. 56. 

As regards taxation, it was provided by ¢. 10 that the Business Profits War 
Tax Act of 1916 should not apply to accounting periods ended after Dec. 31, 1920. 
C. 37 transfers the administration of the Business Profits War Tax and the Income 
War Tax Acts from the Department of Finance to the Department of Customs and 
Excise. 

By c. 68, the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 6 to 5 p.c.; educa- 
tional text-books, ice cream and various articles used in the manufacture of instru- 
ments of production were added to the list of exempted articles; further, the rate of 
sales tax on boots and shoes, biscuits of all kinds and ereosoted railway ties was 
reduced to 24 p.c.; other provisions deal with the taking out of licenses by manu- 
facturers or producers and by wholesalers or jobbers. 

The Income War Tax Act of 1917 was amended by c. 46, which increases to 
$500 the exemption allowed for each dependent child; the Act was also amended 
with respect to inter-company purchases and sales at. more or less than fair prices 
and with regard to the taxing of non-residents, and further with respect to partner- 
ships and to liens for unpaid taxes. 

By c. 50, the Insurance Act of 1917 is amended to provide that life insurance 
policies must provide for payment in Canadian money in Canada; and that only 
those expenses of the Department of Insurance incurred in the administration. of the 
Insurance Act shall be charged upon the premium income of insurance companies. 
Similar provisions are made by cc. 55 and 71 for assessment upon the income of 
Dominion loan companies and Dominion trust companies respectively, as such 


companies also come under the supervision of the Department of Insurance. 
Agriculture.—By ¢. 3, the French version of the Fruit Act of 1923 was amended 
in respect of grades for fruit in closed packages. 
971 
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Banking.—By c. 7, the Bank Act of 1923 was amended with respect to the 
appointment of an inspector-general of banks, his tenure of office and removal, 
his officials and clerical assistants, the inspector-general to examine and inquire 
into the affairs of each bank at least once in each calendar year, and to be entitled 
to receive from the officers of the banks such information as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the performance of his duties. The inspector-general and his staff are to 
be officials of the Department of Finance. By c. 8, provision is made for the change 
of the name of the “Banque d’Hochelaga ” to “Banque Canadienne Nationale.” 


Civil Servants.—The superannuation of civil servants is provided for by 
c. 69; part I of the Act deals with persons appointed after the coming into force of 
the Act, each of whom shall contribute 5 p.c. of his annual salary to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, and may receive, on reaching 65 years of age or in case of earlier 
disablement, an annuity of as many fiftieths of his average annual salary for the 
last five years of his service as he has served years, provided that he has served at 
least 10 years, but no allowance is to be paid for service exceeding 35 years; the 
widow of a contributor to the fund may receive one-half of what he would have 
received and allowances of one-tenth of what the deceased contributor would have 
received may be paid in respect of each of his children up to the age of 18 years, 
provided that the total allowance to widow and children shall not exceed three- 
quarters of what the deceased contributor would have received. Retirement is 
generally compulsory at 70 years of age, but the period of service may be extended 
in special cases to 75 years. Part II of the Act provides that civil servants now 
coming under the Retirement Act may transfer their accumulated contributions 


to the retirement fund and receive the benefit of the Superannuation Act; while 


parts III, IV and V make regulations respectively for the transfer of civil servants 
coming under the former Superannuation Act, for those not coming under either 
of the aforesaid Acts, and for certain temporary employees. 


Commerce.—By c. 5, the French version of the Patent Act of 1923 is amended. 
By c. 9, the Belgian Convention Act, 1924, products of the Economic Union of 
Belgium and Luxembourg and the colonies or possessions or mandated territories 
of Belgium are granted admission to Canada on the most favourable terms accorded 
to any foreign power; the Convention also provides that Canadian exports to the 
Economic Union of Belgium and Luxembourg shall receive most-favoured-nation 
treatment. The Feeding Stuffs Act of 1923 is amended by ec. 42 to provide that 
certain feeding stuffs may contain 50 p.c. by weight of bran, shorts, middlings or 
feed flour. By c. 49, the Inland Water Freight Rates Act of 1923 is amended in 


respect of the definition of “shipper,” the filing of charter parties and bills of lading | 


and penalties. 


Companies.—The Companies Act is amended by c. 83 in respect of the 
conditions of the creation of private companies, the issue of shares without nominal 
or par value, changes of name, the surrender of company charters, incidental and 
ancillary powers of companies, the payment of commissions for selling shares, the 
conditions on which a private company may become a public company, and the 
conditions on which a company may purchase stock in other companies, the trans- 
mission of shares by will or intestacy, borrowing powers, qualifications of directors, 
ete. 


Customs Tariff.—C. 36 limits allowance for damages to brittle goods imported 


by railway or vehicle to cases where the damage exceeds 15 p.c. of the value. C38 
amends the Customs Tariff of 1907, particularly in reducing the rates of duty levied 
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upon instruments of production used in agriculture, forestry and mining, and on 
materials imported for use in the manufacture of such instruments of production. 


Elections.—C. 63, the Representation. Act, 1924, making the decennial 
redistribution of the representation in the House of Commons, based upon the 
results of the census of 1921, is summarized on pp. 73-74 of this volume. 


Fisheries.—The Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery Protection Act of 1923 was 
amended by c. 4 in respect of the seizure of Canadian or United States vessels 
fishing in prohibited waters during the close season, the forfeiture of the former and 
the delivery of the latter to authorized officials of the United States. By c. 43, the 
license fee for salmon canneries is reduced, and c. 44 provides for licenses for manu- 
facturers of fish meal, fertilizer, oil, glue, etc., from fish or fish products. 


Immigration.—By c. 45 it was provided, in amendment to the Immigration 
Act of 1919, that time spent in penal institutions or insane asylums should not be 
included in the period necessary for an immigrant to acquire Canadian domicile; 
further, amendments were made in regard to members of a family accompanying 
a rejected person, to appeals from a board of inquiry, to free transportation for 
immigration officers, to cost of medical treatment and necessary attendants, and 
to cost of maintenance, pending return, of rejected immigrants. 


Indians.—The Indian Act is amended by ec. 47 to provide that the Super- 
intendent-General of Indian Affairs shall also have charge of Eskimo affairs; the 
Act is also amended with regard to the administration of the estates of Indians, the 
expenditure of their capital and the borrowing of money for productive purposes. 
CG. 48 brings into effect an agreement between the Dominion Government and the 
Government of Ontario respecting Indian reserves in that province. 


Justice.—By c. 6, the Penitentiaries Act is amended in respect of the power 
of officers of penitentiaries to prevent escapes and effect re-captures of convicts; 
it also provides that convicts are not to be conveyed to penitentiaries pending 
appeals, and titat delays due to such appeals are not to be regarded as time served 
on sentences. By c. 35, automatic machines, vending merchandise on a basis where 
the return to the operator is a matter of chance, are deemed to be contrivances for 
playing games of chance under the Criminal Code. The Exchequer Court Act is 
amended by ec. 40 in respect of jurisdiction conferred by agreements to which the 
Crown is a party.. C. 51 provides fer the increase of the salary of the judge of the 
territorial court of the Yukon Territory and c. 52 for the residence of judges of the 
county or district courts of Ontario within the county court district established 
under the laws of the province. C. 53 defines ‘juvenile delinquent,” and provides 
for the release of such on probation, for the support of such children, and for dealing 
with adults who contribute to the delinquency of children. By c. 62, the Prisons 
and Reformatories Act is amended to provide for applying certain sections to the 
interprovincial home for women at Moncton, N.B., on the same basis as to the 
home for girls at Truro, NS. 

Lands.—By c. 39, the Dominion Lands Act is amended to provide that school 
lands may be sold at their market value when required for reservoir, church, ceme- 
tery or hospital sites. C. 54 repeals the provision of the Land Titles Act requiring 
registrars and deputy registrars to be barristers, solicitors or advocates in one of 
the provinces of Canada. 

National Defence.—C. 57 amends the Militia Act in respect of the calling- 
out of the active militia to suppress riots, on the call of the Attorney-General of 
the province affected, that province to undertake to meet the cost incurred and 
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the active militia not to be used unless the permanent force is insufficient or not 
available. 

Post Office.—By c. 61, the Postmaster-General is empowered to make regula- 
tions re registration of letters and compensation for loss. 

Public Works.—By c. 58, the Montreal Harbour Commissioners are empow- 
ered to build a bridge from Montreal to the south side of the St. Lawrence, to exprop- 
riate property, to borrow the money required and to charge tolls for the use 
thereof. C. 59 authorizes the Minister of Public Works to extend for one year the 
agreement of 1920 with the city of Ottawa. C. 72 provides for advances, not to 
exceed $5,000,000, to the Vancouver Harbour Commissioners for the construction 
of terminal facilities for the port. 

Railways.—By c. 13, it is enacted that where Parliament has authorized expendi- 
tures on equipment to the extent of 25 p.c. of the cost thereof, the Canadian National 
Railway Co. may raise the remaining 75 p.c. by equipment issues. Ce. 14 to 32 
authorize the construction of nineteen branch lines of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. By ec. 70, provision is made for the construction of a viaduct and works in 
Toronto by the Toronto Terminals Railway Co. 

Returned Soldiers.—By c. 60, the Pension Act is amended with regard to the ~ 
time within which application must be made, the suspension of pension on imprison- 
ment or its payment to a dependant, the payment of compassionate pensions or 
allowances in especially meritorious cases, the payment of allowances for maintenance 
of parents; the right of appeal is left open for two years after the appointment, of 
the Federal Appeal Board or for one year after the decision complained of ; bonus 
payments are continued during the years commencing Sept. 1, 1924 and 1925. ©. 67- 
amends the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act in respect of the 
selection and employment of staff and the receipt and retention of moneys payable 
to the persons cared for under the Act, and the guardianship of the insane. 


Shipping.—By c. 11, it is enacted, as an amendment to the CAnada Shipping 
Act, that foreign vessels captured during the war or ceded as reparations shall be 
deemed British and entitled to engage in the coasting trade. C. 12 amends the 
Canada Shipping Act in accordance with draft conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of the League of Nations, particularly in regard to 
the employment of children and young persons, the medical examinations of young 
persons and the payment of seamen’s wages. 

Scientific Research.—C. 64, the Research Council Act of 1924, provides for 
an “Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research,” appointed 
by the Governor in Council on the recommendation of the Committee of the Privy _ 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. The Council is to have a president, 
and is to consist of not more than 15 members, holding office, with the exception 
of the president, for 3 years, but being eligible for re-appointment. The president, 
who receives such salary and is employed for such term as the Governor in Council 
prescribes, shall supervise the work of the council and of its technical officers. The 
council is to meet at least four times a year, members receiving no salary, but their 
travelling and other expenses. The council is to promote the utilization of the 
natural resources of Canada, to have supervision of researches undertaken under 
its auspices, to appoint its technical officers, and to publish scientific and technical 
information. Discoveries and inventions made by its officers are to be public 
property, but bonuses or royalties may be paid by the council to the officers making 
such discoveries or inventions, P 
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Miscellaneous.—C. 66 empowers the Governor in Council to determine the 
pay and allowance to be received by members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and also deals with their pension rights. 


II.—PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION, 1923.’ 


Prince Edward Island. 


(Acts of the 4th session of the 39th Legislature, begun Mar. 20, 1923.) 

Administration of Justice.—C. 5 provides for the appointment of magistrates 
for the several counties of Prince Edward Island by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Their jurisdiction extends only to the county for which they are ap- 
_ pointed. 

Finance.—C. 6 appropriates certain moneys for the public service for the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1923, and the first part of the year ending Dec. 31, 1924. 
An expenditure of $697,930 is provided for in schedule ‘“A,’”’ while schedule wd oS 
provides, in addition, for the expenditure of $150,000 on highway improvement 
under the Canada Highways Act. 

Highways.—C. 3 makes provision for exclusive government control over cer- 
tain roads and streets which may be chosen as parts of the system of provincial 
roads to be designated under the Canada Highways Act. Such control extends 
to streets in incorporated municipalities. C. 2 amends the Road Act, 1929, giving 
authority to inspectors to open temporary winter roads, when necessary, during 
the winter season from Dec. 15 to Mar. 31 in any year. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation.—C. 1, the Prohibition Amendment Act, 
prohibits all traffic in liquor within the province, except that through official vendors. 
Strict regulations regarding the possession of any liquor and containers are stipu- 
lated. 


Nova Scotia. 
(Acts of the 3rd Session of the 37th Legislature, begun Feb. 22, 1923.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 2 provides for the conditional liberation of 
prisoners in gaols or other prisons on the granting of licenses by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Convictions and sentences remain in force during the term of the 
license, which may be revoked by the Lieutenant-Governor at any time. C. 27 
defines the jurisdiction of municipal courts in civil actions, amends the rules of 
civil procedure in Justices’ courts, and amends also the counsel fees payable under 
the Municipal Courts Act and the Halifax city charter. 

Agriculture. —C. 8 provides that the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act, 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1917, shall have the force of law in the 
province. 

Companies.—C. 6 incorporates the Provincial Exhibition Association, with the 
public officials who shall be included in its membership, its constitution, rights and 
powers, and purposes. The Trust Companies Act is amended by c. 64, chiefly with 
regard to ownership and sale of land, notice re withdrawals of deposits, financial 
statements and their correction before transmission to the Minister, appraisement 
of real estate holdings, validity of investments and penalties for infringments of 


1Qnly the more important Public Acts are included. 
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the Act. The Loan Companies Act is also amended by c. 66, regarding invest- 
ment of funds, security for loans, authorization of investments by the Minister, 
amount of money held on deposit and its approval by a general meeting of the 
company, withdrawal of deposits, statements, validity of investments and penalties 
for infringements. 

Education —The Education Act is amended by c. 52 with respect to rural 
high school departments, the municipal school fund, the establishment of free 
public libraries in school sections and their maintenance, the granting of employ- 
ment certificates to pupils who must go to work, the powers and duties of school 
attendance officers and the setting of boundaries of school sections. 


Finance.—C. 67 provides for the expenditure of various sums of money for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of the public service for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1923. 

Mining.—The Coal Mines Regulation Act is amended by ¢. 54, which pro- 
hibits the employment of juveniles in or about mines, stipulates the safety of 
travelling roads and working places and of mechanical hoisting or lowering 
appliances. 

Miscellaneous.—C. 4 establishes the Legislature Internal Economy Board, 
with power to organize and control all employees of the Legislative Council or 
House of Assembly other than the chief and assistant clerks and the sergeant-at- 
arms. C.5 places the administration of the Public Service Superannuation Act 
in the hands of the Provincial Treasurer and provides for the payment of super- 
annuation allowances to certain members of the public service of the province 
under specified conditions, and also for the payment of allowances to widows and 
children of deceased employees, with further regulations regarding the superannu- 
ation fund and its administration. C.21 amends the Medical Act regarding can- 
didates for preliminary examinations ; ¢€.22 amends the Dental Act regarding 
registration and licensing of dentists; c. 29 amends the Barristers and Solicitors 
Act with respect to registration, qualification for enrolment and further particulars 
regarding articled clerks in the province; ¢. 45 provides for the payment of accounts 
or claims due to the Victoria General Hospital by patients or their representatives 
when such accounts have been paid by any municipality, and c. 57 sets out qualifi- 
cations for registration in the Association of Professional Engineers. 

Motor Vehicles.—C. 1, an Act to Regulate Motor Carriers, deals with the 
powers of the Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities over motor vehicles and 
carriers, together with provisions regarding the licensing and operation of motor 
vehicles, the application of taxes collected from licenses, ' the reporting of accidents. 
and penalties for infringements. C. 9 provides for the display of certain plates on 
all motor vehicles, and for traffic rules for all vehicles, 

Municipalities—The Village Supply Act, 1923, “enables the inhabitants of 
villages to provide themselves with certain facilities” by providing for the appoint- 
ment and election of commissioners in any village municipality, their terms of 
office, meetings of ratepayers, powers of commissioners, by-laws and ordinances, 
finances, taxation and police protection. 

Public Utilities—C. 7 deals with inside electrical installations, and the duties 
of consumers and public utility corporations in connection therewith; c. 36 has 
regard to the earnings of public utility companies; while c. 55 makes slight amend- 
ments to the Act respecting the development of electrical energy from water power 
and other sources, 
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New Brunswick. 


(Acts of the 3rd Session of the 8th Legislative Assembly—April, 1923.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 12 amends the Judicature Act with respect to 
dates and places of sittings of the chancery division and of certain circuit courts, 
and regarding examinations for discovery. C. 31 exempts certain goods and effects 
of a judgment debtor from levy or sale under execution. C. 33 sets out new pro- 
visions respecting the establishment and maintenance of a boys’ industrial home, 
principally with regard to sentences, ages of boys committed, warrants, powers of 
sheriff, finances of the home and liability of municipalities for maintenance of 
inmates. 

Agriculture —C. 38 sets out additions to the Dairy Industry Act with regard 
to milk and cream sold to butter and cheese factories, testing and inspection. 
©. 39 legalizes the provisions of the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act in 
the province. 

Education.—C. 27 revises and consolidates the Act respecting Vocational 
Education, regarding boards and committees, funds, teachers and non-resident 
pupils; c. 28 provides for kindergartens in school districts for all children four to 
six years of age; ¢. 29 provides for government aid to schools and teachers to 
stimulate interest in school gardening, etc.; ©. 32 authorizes the grant of $50,000 
to the University of New Brunswick for the erection of a memorial hall. 

Finance.—C. 1 provides for the expending of certain itemized sums of money 
to defray expenses of the civil government up to Oct. 31, 1923. 

Game.—The Game Act, 1921, is amended by c. 43 with regard to licenses, 
powers and duties of licensees, reports of game killed, fur dealers and wildcat 
bounties. 

Highways.—C. 2 appropriates certain moneys for the repair and improvement 
of roads and bridges and other public works and services, and provides regulations 
for the disposal of such sums. By c. 17, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to borrow $500,000, to be expended on bridges throughout the province. 

Mining.—C. 42 provides for an appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
by persons aggrieved by decisions of the Minister respecting licenses. 

Miscellaneous.—C. 7 deals with liens on goods and chattels, their existence, 
and rights to liens;: c. 9, the Warehousemen’s Lien Act, contains general pro- 
visions with regard to such liens, and to notices, sales, and proceeds of sales. 
The Quieting of Titles Act, ¢. 16, deals in detail with titles, certificates of title, 
judicial investigations, fraud and appeals. C. 19, the Sale of Securities Act, has 
regard to the scope of the Act, prohibition of the sale of shares, permission to sell, 
licenses, annual returns by companies, brokers, penalties and fees. 

Motor Vehicles-——The Motor Vehicle Law is amended by ¢. 26 regarding 
registration fees, lights on motor vehicles, dealers in second-hand cars, dealers’ 
fees and markers. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation.—C. 3 amends and consolidates the 
Acts relating to the provincial hospital, and provides for the administration of 
the provincial hospital and the admission and maintenance of patients; c. 4 author- 
izes the expenditure of $30,000 for the purchase of land needed by the hospital ; 
c. 5, the Public Hospitals Act, provides for the care of patients who are not resident 
in the municipality in which the hospital is situated, and the collection of fees for 
such services. C. 14 incorporates the New Brunswick Pharmaceutical Society and 
consolidates the laws regarding the practice of pharmacy. C. 18 provides for the 
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establishment of an interprovincial home for young women; c. 23 amends the 
Coroners Act; c. 24 amends the Public Health Act ; ¢. 25 provides for the licensing, 
examination, etc., of moving picture machines and films ; while c. 36 regulates the 
licensing and control of circuses and travelling shows in the province. 


Public Utilities ——The New Brunswick Electric Power Act is amended by 


c. 15 with regard to hydro-electric districts and the supply of power to other cor- 
porations and persons. 

Ratlways.—C. 6 extends the time within which the St. John and Quebec 
Railway may be built to Andover to Dec. 31, 1925. 


Quebec. 


The 4th Session of the 15th Legislature of the province of Quebec closed on- 


December 29, 1922, and the legislation enacted in that session was reviewed in thé 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book. The Ist session of the 16th legislature opened 
on December 17, 1923, and closed on March 15, 1924. As the legislation of this 
session was practically all sanctioned in 1924, it will be reviewed, together with other 
1924 provincial legislation, in the next edition of the Year Book. 


Ontario. 
(Acts of the 4th session of the 15th Legislature, begun Jan. 23, 1923.) 


Administration of Justice—The Judicature Act is amended by c. 21 with 
regard to the constitution and judges of the Appellate and High Court Divisions 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario. : 

Agriculture—C. 15 amends the Agricultural Development Act, setting the 
maximum of loans at $12,000 and maximum valuation of farms of less than 50 acres 
at $300 per acre. C. 16, the Consolidated Cheese Factories Act, authorizes loans 


for building purposes to consolidated cheese factories on security of first mortgages, 


with provisions regarding applications and approval. 


Assessment.—The Assessment Amendment Act provides for particular assess- 


ment of retail business premises occupied and used as such by manufacturers; it 
also provides for the taking of assessments in cities, towns and villages in periods 
other than those stipulated in the Act. 


Companies.—The Ontario Companies Act is amended by ¢. 37, which requires 
that reports of meetings shall be furnished to shareholders on application; maxi- 
mum penalty for failure to do so is fixed at $100. 


Education.—C. 55 withdraws the application of the Adolescent School Act 
from rural districts; ¢. 56, the Banting and Best Medical Research Act, provides 
for the payment of $10,000 annually to the University of Toronto for the establish- 
ment of a fund to aid in medical research; and ce. 105 incorporates the “University 
of Western Ontario,” enlarges the functions of the Board of Governors and changes 
the composition and enlarges the functions of the senate of the university. 


Elections—The Election Laws Amendment Act, c. 3, contains numerous new 
provisions regarding the preparation, revision and use of voters’ lists, polling 
places, the composition of election boards and the union of polling places or 
their separation when villages are situated on the boundary between two elec- 
toral districts. C.44 enables railway employees and commercial travellers to 
vote at municipal elections before polling day. 
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Finance.—By c. 1, sums of $22,058,360 and $52,546,778 are authorized to be 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to defray expenses of the public service 
for the fiscal years ended 1923 and 1924 respectively. The Ontario Loan Act, 
1923, c. 2, provides for the raising of $35,000,000 for several purposes mentioned 
therein. By c. 8, authority is given to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to borrow $5,000,000, to be used in the development of northern and north- 
western Ontario. 

Forestry.—The Reforestation Act, e. 10, provides for the purchase, expropria- 
tion or lease of any lands in the province deemed necessary for reforestation 
purposes, the Minister, in so doing, having the powers provided by the Ontario 
Public Works Act (R.S.0., ¢. 35). 


Highways.—C. 48, the Highway Traffic Act, consolidates regulations regard- 
ing the registration and licensing of motor vehicles, equipment of all vehicular 
‘traffic on streets and highways, chauffeurs’ licenses, garage licenses, speed limits, 
weights and loads, rules of the road, accidents and penalties for contravention. 
In ce. 49, provisions are made to govern the operation of public vehicles (motor 
busses, etc., operating over regular routes) with respect to licenses and 
license plates, tolls, speed, equipment and_ loads, with penalties for non- 
compliance. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation.—C. 5 prohibits the publishing of betting 
information in the province. C. 31 amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
with regard to compensation paid in certain cases; c. 32 makes slight amendments 
to the Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act; and c. 33 amends the 
Infants Act regarding the custody of infants. C. 35 amends the Ontario Medical 
Act with regard to the persons to whom it is deemed to apply, and to the records 
maintained by the Provincial Secretary of all persons filing statements as osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, etc. The Public Health Act is amended by c. 52, which 
provides for supervision by the Provincial Board of Health of all sources of public 
water supply, of inquiries and reports as to pollution and of permits to manufacture 
mineral, distilled and spring water, etc. 

Mining.—C. 11, respecting mineral rights in certain Canada Company’s lands, 
authorizes the Crown to deal with all estates, rights, titles, etc., of lands granted 
to it under the Canada Company’s Lands Act. 

Miscellaneous.—C. 20 establishes the Bureau of Archives, in charge of the 
Provincial Archivist, for the collection and preservation of historical documents, 
c. 26 makes slight amendments to the Registry Act; ¢. 29 sets out regulations 
regarding the validity of assignments of book debts; c¢.30 enacts provisions 
respecting liens of mechanics, wage-earners and others; c. 38 deals in detail with 
the sale of securities and similar transactions; ¢. 50 sets out provisions for the 
maintenance of properly kept registers in all standard hotels, with penalties for 
misrepresentation and false registration. 

Municipalities—C. 7 provides for the payment of $197,673 to the town of 
Haileybury during the years from 1922 to 1939, with provisions regarding its pro- 
curing money by means of taxes or debenture issues. Further payments to muni- 
cipalities and school districts on account of uncollectable taxes are also provided 
for. C.41, the Municipal Amendment Act, contains amendments regarding 
council meetings, retiring allowances to servants of corporations, aid to hospitals 
and exemptions from taxation. 
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Manitoba. 
(Acts of the Ist session of the 17th Legislature—Jan. 18, 1923—May 5, 1923.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 20 provides for sittings of the Court of King’s 
Bench at appointed times, and provides for instructions to be given to juries by 
the presiding judge. C.26 amends the Manitoba Magistrates Act respecting 
returns of convictions, fines and qualifications of J.P.’s. 

Agriculture.—C. 24 enables the Department of Agriculture to administer the 
Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act (Dominion) within the province. Ce. 41 
and 42 provide for the issue of notes or debentures by municipalities, to be guar- 
anteed by the government, in order that money may be loaned to farmers for the 
purchase of seed grain. 

Assessment.—The Assessment Act is amended by c. 62, as regards the taxing 
of houses on exempted property, residence as shown on assessment rolls, mode of 
payment of taxes in rural municipalities, redemption of lands sold for taxes and 
validation of assessments; it is further amended by c. 63, respecting fees for appli- 
cations or assignments and by c. 64 regarding assessments where a leasehold 
interest in any land is taxable. ; 

Companies.—C. 4 amends the Companies Act regarding the issue of letters 
patent in respect of capital stock and commencement of business, and also regard- 
ing the cancellation of letters patent and their revival. C. 12 provides for the 
inspection by the Attorney-General of the province of the affairs of companies 
carrying on financial business. 

Educaticen.—C. 34 amends the Public Schools Act regarding non-resident 
pupils, tenure of office of school boards and trustees, assessments, duties of trustees 
and of boards, and agreements with teachers. 

Finance.—The Manitoba Farm Loans Act is amended by c. 11, particularly 
respecting the powers of the Board, its liability with respect to loans, advances for 
the purchase of seed grain and sales of land held by the board. C. 40 makes minor 
amendments to the Rural Credits Act. By c. 45, the Lieutenant-Governor is 
authorized to raise by loan and to expend the sum of $2,700,000 for capital purposes; 
ce. 46 authorizes a further loan of $2,000,000 under the Provincial Loans Act; 
c. 47 authorizes the expenditure of $11,207,085 to defray the expenses of the public 
service for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1923; c. 48 authorizes a further similar 
expenditure of $264,800. 

Game.—C. 13 amends the Game Protection Act, setting out new schedules 
of licenses, dates of seasons and areas of preserves. 

Lands.—C. 6 amends the Act respecting Contracts relating to Land, with+ 
drawing the benefits of the Act from certain dates. ©. 9 provides for the raising 
of loans under the Land Drainage Act. C.33 amends the Provincial Lands Act 
regarding adjustments with municipalities under various Acts affecting assessment 
and levies. 

Legislation.—Ce. 38 and 39 set out provisions for referring the question of the 
sale of liquors to the electors of the province. 

Motor Vehicles—C, 32 amends the Motor Vehicle Act regarding schedules of 
fees for licenses, the registration of dealers’ cars and penalties imposed under the 
Act. 

Municipalities —The Town Planning Act is amended by c. 50, chiefly regard- 
ing increase in property values. The Municipal Act is amended by ec. 57, 
principally with respect to sinking funds of municipalities, and to public highways 
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and thoroughfares. C. 58 further amends the Municipal Act regarding the closing 
of highways to vehicles, c. 59 respecting licenses to transient traders, c. 60 in 
respect to housing schemes under the Act respecting Housing, and c. 61 in respect 
to aid to hospitals. C.68 defines the name “elector” under the Act respecting 
Agricultural and Community districts. 

Public Utilities —C. 35 transfers the duties of the Public Utilities Commission 
to the Department of the Provincial Secretary, and amends the Public Utilities 
Act accordingly. 

Social Legislation.—C. 10 prohibits the maintenance of employment agencies 
in the province; ¢. 25 legalizes the conveyance of passengers on excursions within 
the province on Sundays; ¢. 27 amends the Marriage Act, transferring authority 
under the Act to the municipal commissioner, and setting out a new schedule of 
fees; c. 28 amends the Master and Servants Act regarding the filing of certificates 
- of judgment and the return of distress warrants; ¢. 21 amends the Medical Act 
with respect to the composition of the council, fees and expenditures; c. 51 amends 
the Vital Statistics Act regarding fees for searches and registrations; ¢. 52 extends 
the protection of the War Relief Act, 1918; c¢. 53 re-enacts the law respecting 
Warehousemen’s Liens; c. 54 amends the Welfare Supervision Act regarding the 
name of the Board, appointments, term of office and duties. 


Taxation. —C. 1 amends and consolidates the law concerning the taxation of 
public amusements with regard to licenses, special taxes, moving picture operators, 
general taxes, collection of taxes, offences and duties of municipalities. C. 14 
imposes a tax of one cent per gallon on all gasoline of a specified grade sold in the 
province. C. 16 provides for the licensing of grain dealers, and c. 17 for the col- 
lection of a tax from persons selling grain for future delivery. C. 19 provides for 
the collection of an income tax by the provincial government, while c. 43 amends 
the Succession Duties Act with regard to rates of duty and the valuation of estates. 


Saskatchewan. 


(Acts of the 8rd session of the 5th Legislature, begun Feb. 8, and closed by proroga- 
tion on Mar. 22, 1923.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 16 amends the King’s Bench Act regarding the 
appointment of representatives in proceedings; ¢. 17 amends the District Courts 
Act with respect to jurisdiction and service, by registered mail, of writs of sum- 
mons, ete.; c. 18 amends the Surrogate Courts Act regarding sittings, grants of 
administration to attorney and salaries of judges; ¢. 20 protects public officers 
from actions or proceedings against them for acts done in pursuance of any statute, 
unless within twelve months of the Act or such further time as may be especially 
allowed. C. 62, the Industrial School Act, 1923, provides for the establishment 
of a boys’ industrial school, for custody and detention, with a view to the educa- 
tion, industrial training and moral reclamation of such boys as shall be lawfully 
committed for detention therein, with regulations re the official commitment, 
discharge, preservation of order, protection of inmates, escapes and general working 
of the Act. 

Agriculture:—The Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act is amended by 
c. 43 with respect to registration, changes of names, and returns in cases of com- 
panies being wound up. C. 48 extends the provisions of the Live Stock and 
Live Stock Products Act (Dominion) to the province, and gives the Lieutenant- 
Governor power to put into force in the province regulations subsequently enacted. 
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Assessment.—C. 33 amends the Saskatchewan Assessment Commission Act 
regarding appeals and alterations to equalized assessments. 

Companies.—The Companies Act is amended by c. 26, which provides for 
registration, under penalty of fine, and maintenance of proper lists of companies 
by the registrar. 

Education.—The School Act is amended by e. 39, chiefly with regard to school 
finances, fees and admission of pupils resident in other school districts. The 
School Attendance Act is amended by c. 40 regarding the appointment and duties 
of attendance officers and their co-operation with school officials. C. 42 amends 
the School Grants Act, reducing grants to schools in operation for less than 200 
days in one year, and setting maximum reductions per day at 50 cents. 


Finance.—The Appropriation Act, c. 1, provides for the expenditure from the 
consolidated fund of $1,295,458 to defray expenses of the public service from May 1, 
1922, to April 30, 1923; of $15,625,718 for the period May 1, 1923, to April 30, 
1924; and for the patyment out of the telephone revenue of $2,200,000 for the 
period from May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924. C.10 amends the Saskatchewan 
Loans Act with regard to the regulation of provincial bond and debenture issues; 
ce. 11 authorizes the provincial treasurer to raise by way of a loan such sums as 
are necessary for payment of obligations under various Acts of the province; and 
c. 12 provides for the levying of special rates by municipalities under provisions 
of the Saskatchewan Assessment Commission Act. 


Game.—C. 46 permits the shooting of ducks found damaging crops between - 
August 15 and September 14 of any year, the ducks, however, not to be sold and 
not to be shot outside of any crop area so suffering damage. Further minor amend- 
ments regarding muskrats and other game are added. 

Highways.—C. 8 classifies public highways in the province as provincial high- — 
ways, main market roads, colonization roads and local roads, for purposes of 
administration of the Highways Act. 

Insurance.—The Saskatchewan Insurance Act is amended by c. 27. Detailed 
provisions regarding automobile insurance are added to the Act, while further 
additions are made with respect to the sale of accident and sickness insurance 
policies. 

Lands.—C. 47 permits the Lieutenant-Governor to authorize the Minister to 
acquire by lease certain grazing lands from the Dominion Government, to establish 
community grazing areas, to lease lands to agricultural co-operative associations 
and to permit owners of cattle to pasture their animals upon such lands under 
suitable conditions. The Drainage Act is amended by c. 55 with regard to the 
issue of interim debentures and the assessment of lands purchased under the” ~ 
Reclamation Act. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation —C.9 establishes the Department of 
Public Health and outlines its scope and duties; c. 53 provides for the maintenance 
of parents by their children, with provisions for liability of children and non-payment 
of allowances; c. 54 amends the Act respecting the Administrator of Estates of 
the Mentally Incompetent, as regards sales of property, etc., bills of exchange and 
the rights of administrators when incompetents are beneficiaries under wills of 
deceased persons; c. 58 further amends the Public Health Act; c. 59 incorporates 
the Saskatchewan Anti-Tuberculosis League and outlines its powers and activities; 
c. 60 deals with penalties to be imposed for non-compliance with the Factories Act; 
and c. 61 imposes certain responsibilities on relatives or others with respect to 
mentally incompetent persons 
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Miscellaneous.—C. 21 abolishes priority among execution creditors and deals 
with the distribution of moneys levied, interpleader proceedings, claims for wages, 
exemptions, certificates of proof of claims, contestation of claims, trials of con- 
tested claims, etc. C. 24 amends the Land Titles Act, including new matter 
regarding the transmission of interests under the Bankruptcy Act. The Local 
Improvements Act is amended by c. 32, principally with regard to the payment 
of hospital expenses of indigents by the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 


Municipalities —C. 4, amending the Municipalities Relief Act, provides for 
the borrowing of money by municipalities for the support of farmers who have 
suffered through crop failures. Numerous minor :-amendments are made to the 
City Act, the Town Act, the Village Act and the Rural Municipality Act in ce. 28, 
29, 30 and 31, all four Acts dealing in part with the testing of dairy cattle for 
tuberculosis. _ 

Professions.—Ce. 49, 50 and 51 amend the Legal Profession Act, the Saskat- 
chewan Land Surveyors Act and the Act respecting Chemists and Druggists, 
chiefly with regard to admission of applicants to recognized membership in these 
professions. 

Taxation. —C. 13 consolidates the law relating to succession duty in the pro- 
vince; c. 14 provides for the taxation of persons holding or operating timber berths 
on a basis of the acreage so held; and c. 36 amends the Arrears of Taxes Act as 
regards certain persons prohibited from purchasing lands at tax sales and the 
amount of taxes recoverable from owners. 


Alberta. 
(Acts of the 3rd session of the 5th Legislative Assembly, begun Jan. 23, 1923.) 


Agriculture—C. 9 enlarges the functions of the Department of Agriculture in 
its activities as an agent for sale. C. 10 amends the Domestic Animals Act re- 
garding the pasturing of sheep in unorganized territory; ¢. 13 amends the Stock 
Inspection Act with regard to notice to be given prior to driving any stock out of 
_ the province, or to a point distant twenty miles or more, and their inspection by 
any person so desiring. C. 14 amends the Agricultural Pests Act respecting the 
supply of bait for destroying pests, and providing for the payment of half the costs 
by improvement districts or municipalities. The Private Grazing Associations Act, 
c. 16, provides for the establishment and management of such associations on the 
approval of the Minister, while c. 17 provides similar regulations regarding com- 
munity grazing associations. C. 24 facilitates the borrowing of money for the 
purchase of seed grain and sets out regulations regarding loans and their repay- 
ment. C. 25 sets out in detail the provisions of the Domestic Animals Act (Muni- 
cipalities), particularly regarding fences, pound districts, by-laws, charges on 
impounded animals, fees of pound-keepers, offences and penalties, mischievous 
animals, dogs and the driving or trailing of sheep. C. 43 provides regulations to 
facilitate the adjustment of agricultural debts. 

Assessment.—The School Assessment Act is amended by c. 36 regarding. ap- 
peals, distress, exemptions from payment of taxes, duties of employers of persons 
liable for taxes, assessment of persons who have escaped taxation and jurisdiction 
as to assessability, etc. 


Buying and Selling.—C. 19, amending the Produce Merchants Act; provides 
that such merchants shall maintain a record of particulars of all transactions where 
price has not been paid on or before delivery of goods, and also that the giving of 
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a cheque in payment shall constitute a warranty that it will be honoured by a bank. 
The Bills of Sale Act is amended by c. 26 regarding registration districts, regis- 
tration of assignments, validity of mortgages and validity of registrations of 
mortgages. 

Education —C. 35 amends the School Act with respect to authorization of 
borrowing operations by the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, fees, salaries 
of suspended teachers and the directions of the Minister on the alteration of 
boundaries of school districts. C. 37 makes numerous alterations in the amounts 
of and requirements for grants to schools and school districts in the province. 


Elections.—C. 54, amending the Alberta Election Act, deals principally with 
advance polls and regulations concerning their operation. 


Finance.—C, 1 provides for the payment from the General Revenue Fund of 
$1,158,548 to defray expenses of the public service from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1922, 
of $18,420,247 for the year 1923, and of $5,702,563 for the year 1924, with provision 
for unforeseen expenses on salaries, bonuses and increases of salaries which may be 
duly authorized. By ec. 2,a sum of $225,000 is appropriated from the General 
Revenue Fund to defray certain expenses incurred during the year 1923. C. 3 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor to borrow $2,000,000 on the credit of the 
province for the public service, for covering any of the debt of the province on 
Open account, etc. A further loan of $1,500,000 for similar purposes is authorized 
by ec. 4. 

Game.—C. 18, amending the Game Act, contains numerous changes and 
additions, chiefly regarding seasons, licenses and fees, both for trappers and traders, 
seizures, and powers of game guardians. 


Insurance.—C., 45 enacts numerous conditions regarding automobile insurance, 
dealing with applications and contents of policies, and sets out fifteen statutory 
conditions governing the issue of policies and general transaction of such business. 
C. 48, the Accident and Sickness Policy Act, provides in a similar manner for 
uniform regulations governing the issue of such insurance, with statutory con- 
ditions appended. 

Social Legislation.—C. 50 provides for the protection of children of unmarried 
parents, for setting out the powers and duties of the Superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children and for orders for the support of mothers and children 
by the father on admission or proof of paternity. The Mothers’ Allowance Act 
is amended by ec. 51 in minor details, while in ¢. 52, the Mental Defectives Act 
is amended with regard to the provincial hospital for the insane, admission of 
mental defectives, discharges and fees of inmates. 


Lands.—C. 20 amends the Irrigation Districts Act regarding the powers of 
district boards, taxation of property held by the board, statements required by 
the secretaries of municipalities and school districts, notices of annual meetings, 
debenture issues, election of officers and tax sales of land. The Drainage Dis- 
tricts Act is amended by ¢. 27 with respect to the general powers of the boards 
of various districts, exemption from taxation, statements by boards, annual meet- 
ings and reports, debenture issues, petitions for abandonment of works and subse- 
quent procedure, collection of rates and sale of lands. 


Legislation.—C. 7 amends the Direct Legislation Act regarding the submission 
of proposed Acts to the electors for approval, or the alternate submission of questions 
setting forth the principle of the Act, method of taking the vote, results and pro- 
cedure on approval or otherwise, 
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Mining.—C. 31, the Coal Sales Act, sets out the powers of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in the regulation of the sale of coal in the province. 


Municipalities —The Town Act is amended by e. 28, which deals chiefly with 
the powers of councils, agreements between towns and hospitals, repeal and amend- 
ment of by-laws, taxation, exemptions and assessment. Similar amendments 
are made to the Village Act and the Improvement District Act in cc. 29 and 30. 
C. 34 amends the Municipal District Act, chiefly regarding the borrowing of money 
to supply seed grain to farmers in the district, and the assessment and taxation 
of residents. 


Prefessions.—C. 57 amends the Dental Association Act in respect to the 
composition and election of the Board of Directors. C. 58, the Chiropractic Act, 
establishes the Advisory Board of Examiners and sets out their powers as examiners 
of persons desiring to practice as chiropractors in the province. The Act further 
regulates the fees of such applicants, qualifications, examinations and certificates. 


Public Utilities——The Public Utilities Act, c. 53, establishes, in Part 1, the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners and outlines its composition and general 
procedure; it further deals with the disqualification of members, the Board’s 
jurisdiction, practice and procedure, orders and annual report. Parts 2 to 8 of 
the Act outline the Board’s powers as to public utilities, loans to local authorities, 
municipal finances, repayment of municipal debentures, separation of lands from 
urban municipalities, arrears of taxes and cancellation of plans of subdivisions. 


Railways—The Railway Act is amended by c. 42 with respect to tolls, relief 
from erection and maintenance of fences, etc., effect of the existence of insurance 
on property destroyed and penalties for certain offences. 


Statute Law.—The Statute Law Amendment Act, ¢. 5, in some 50 sections, 
amends various statutes of the province, all in more or less minor details. C. 6 
confirms the Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, giving them force and effect from 
Jan. 19, 1923. 

Taxation.—C. 32 imposes a tax of 3 cents per acre on mining lands and pro- 
_ vides for its collection; ¢. 33 imposes a tax of not more than 2 p.c. on the gross 
revenue of all mine owners, with provisions similar to those in the preceding Act; 
c. 39 provides for a tax of 3 p.c. on the gross revenue of every first vendor of 
beverages in the province; while in c. 40 provisions are enacted for the issuing of 
licenses to owners ¢f slot machines, on the payment of annual fees. 


British Columbia. 


(Acts of the 4th session of the 15th Parliament, begun Oct. 29 and closed Dec. Zi 
1923.) 


Agriculture.—C. 2, amending the Apiaries Act, provides for the appointment 
of a Provincial Apiarist and inspectors, with powers of examination of apiaries in 
the province and other duties and responsibilities. The Egg Marks Act, c. 10, 
provides rigid restrictions governing the sale of eggs of foreign origin, and for the 
notification of provincial inspectors of the importation or storage of Chinese eggs, 
with the powers of inspectors under the Act. CC. 63 gives force to the Live Stock 


and Live Stock Products Act, 1917, (Dominion) throughout the province. 
Companies.—C. 4 provides for the formation of Cemetery Companies with 

their powers, duties and regulations re shares and shareholders, directors and 

officers. Slight amendments are made to the Trust Companies Act by c. 5. 
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Education.—The Public School Act is amended by c. 60, particularly respect- 
ing the powers of auditors of school districts, and school assessment. 

Elections.—In ¢. 11, the Municipal Elections Act is amended with respect to 
notices of nomination and withdrawal of candidates. 

Finance.—C. 40, the British Columbia Loan Act, authorizes the borrowing of 
$2,000,000 to be expended under the Land Settlement and Development Act for 
provincial highways and bridges, and for the erection of public buildings, and 
under the Soldiers’ Land Act. C. 59 amends the Revenue Act, while c. 68 provides 
for the expenditure of $99,587 for the fiscal year 1923, $960,852 for the fiscal year 
1924, and $19,286,413 for the fiscal year 1925. 


Forestry.—The Forest Act, c. 17, provides in detail for the conservation and 
preservation of forests, and deals in twelve sections with (1) the Forest Branch of 
the Department of Lands, (2) the prevention of trespass on Crown timber lands, 
(3) the disposition of timber by the Crown, (4) timber leases, (5) special timber 
licenses, (6) rights-of-way, (7) royalties and taxes, (8) timber-scaling, (9) timber- 
marking, (10) manufacture within the province, (11) forest protection and (12) 
general provisions. 

Game.—C. 18 amends the Game Act with respect to the shooting of deer and 
certain birds, regulations respecting Indians, methods of hunting and trapping, 
licenses, fees and royalties. 


Hospitals.—The Hospital Act is amended by c. 21 with respect to finances ° 


and their administration, and the treatment of indigent persons. 


Insurance.—In c. 26, amendments are made to the British Columbia Fire 
Insurance Act, with regard to the powers of the Superintendent of Insurance in 
his relations with companies; c. 27, the Life Insurance Act, deals with the 
application of the Act, contracts, insurable interest, policies on lives of minors, 
beneficiaries, proof of claim, payment and miscellaneous provisions; ¢. 28 
amends the Mutual Fire Insurance Companies Act respecting reserve funds to be 
maintained by such companies; c. 29 deals with the records to be kept by all life 
insurance companies and their inspection by the Superintendent. 

Lands.—C. 19 provides for the making of a certain agreement between His 
Majesty and the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Company, with an appended schedule containing the terms 
of the agreement. The Land Registry Act is amended by e. 31, chiefly respecting 
land sold subject to a charge and the procedure in such cases. The Land Settle 
ment and Development Act is amended by c. 32 regarding the power of the board 
to modify existing purchase agreements with returned soldiers, and to make-credits 


on lien notes after revaluation of property. The Land Act is amended by ec. 34 


in regard to payments to the Crown of purchase moneys. The Plans Cancellation 
Act, c. 56, provides for the cancellation of plans duly registered, on application by 
owners of all lands covered by the plans, 


Legislation.—C. 6 amends the Constitution Act in respect of revision of voters 
lists, and in the appended schedule sets out the boundaries of the various electoral 
districts of the province. C. 39 provides for plebiscites on questions relating to 
the control or suppression of traffic in alcoholic liquors, with regulations regarding 
voting, expenses and subsequent regulations by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. C. 62 provides for the preparation of the revised statutes of the 
province. 
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Mining.—C. 45 provides for the renewal of leases under the Coal and Petro- 
leum Act; c. 47 amends the Coal Mines Regulation Act respecting Mining Accidents 
and penalties under the Act; and c. 48 amends the Placer-mining Act with regard 
to_leases and powers conferred. 

M otor Vehicles—The Motor Vehicle Act is amended by c. 49, which sets out 
new traffic regulations, license fees and powers of provincial or municipal police. 


* Municipalities —C. 8, the Dewdney Dyking District Act, outlines the powers 
and duties given to the commissioners of the district, and amends the Dewdney 
Dyking District Bonds Act with respect to charges and indebtedness of the dis- 
trict. C.15 establishes the two-platoon system for employees of the fire depart- 
ments of certain municipalities, and c. 16 amends the Fire Marshal Act with 
- respect to destruction of buildings in disrepair and the costs incurred. C. 50, 
amending the Municipal Act, adds numerous powers to those already possessed 
by municipal councils; ¢. 51 treats of the re-issue of letters patent to municipali- 
ties and circumstances dependent on such re-issue, and c. 64 amends the Rural 
Street Lighting Act with regard to the taxes collectible by the province on lands 
of districts which have been abolished by order. C. 74 amends the Water Act 
regarding the duties of licensees under the Act, the cutting of timber by licensees, 
taxes payable by improvement districts, and the repayment of moneys expended 
on any works under the Act. . 

Professions.—The Legal Professions Act is amended by ec. 35 regarding the 
election of benchers, representatives to the Canadian Bar Association and quali- 
fications of applicants for call to the bar. ©. 55 makes slight amendments to the 
Pharmacy Act. 

Public Utilities —C. 738, the Rural Telephone Act, provides for the 
incorporation of companies, and outlines the powers and duties conferred by 
incorporation. 

Labour and Social Legislation.—C. 14 regulates the working hours of employees 
of certain municipal fire departments; c. 20 amends the Official Guardians Act . 
with regard to moneys received, commission and investments. C. 21 amends the 
Hospital Act respecting the care of indigents, and c. 22 limits the hours of work 
of employees in industrial undertakings to 8 hours a day. and 48 hours a week, 
with certain specified exceptions. G. 38 amends the Government Liquor Act, 
providing, in the first part, several general amendments, and in the second, certain 
amendments providing for the sale of beer by the glass. OC. 42 amends the Lunacy 
Act regarding the powers conferred on the Attorney-General, and c¢. 43 deals with 
the issue of marriage licenses. The Police and Prisons Regulation Act outlines 
the constitution and operation of the provincial police force, and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of provincial gaols. C. 61 amends the Shops Regulation 
Act with respect to hawkers and peddlers; c¢. 67 amends the Summary Convictions 
Act regarding appeals, and amends the schedule to the Act, principally respecting 
fees of constables, witnesses and interpreters. C. 76 provides for the protection 
of women and girls in certain cases. ; 

Taxation.—C. 58, the Probate Duty Act, establishes duties on every probate 
of 1 or 5 p.c., and includes or excepts certain gifts or bequests from estates; Cc. 65 
amends the Succession Duty Act, providing for remission of the duty in certain 
cases; ¢. 69 amends the Taxation Act, and c. 70 the Amusements Tax Act, while 
ec. 71 and 72 provide for the imposition of taxes of 4 cent per gallon on, fuel-oil 
and 3 cents per gallon on gasoline. 
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III.—PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1924. 


The Economic and Financial Year.—Taken as a whole, the year 1924 was 
somewhat disappointing, trom the economic point of view. Though record crops 
had been harvested in 1923, the decline of prices to practically the pre-war level 
made these crops very generally unremunerative to the producers, whose diminished 
purchasing power was reflected in the dullness of Canadian manufacturing industries, 
as was indicated by the falling off in the index number of employment from an 
average of 94-6 in 1923 to 92-3 in 1924. It should, however, be remembered that 
the average of this index number was only 87-8 in 1921 and 87-9 in 1922, consider- 
ably below the 1924 level. 

While imports fell off considerably from 1923, exports remained at a high level 
throughout the year, which thus showed a favourable balance of trade of no less 
than $262,000,000; this large favourable balance enabled the Canadian dollar to 
remain either close to par or at par in the New York market throughout the year, 
and brings the resumption of gold payments within the range of practical questions. 
At the same time, the revenue suffered from the decline in imports. 

Prices during 1924 showed two predominating trends. The official index 
number of wholesale prices, maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, fell 
from 156-7 in January to 150-6 in May; thereafter it rose fairly steadily until the 
end of the year, reaching 160-9 in December, the increase being most rapid from 
September, as a result of the great advance in the prices of agricultural commodities, 
owing to the world shortage of the crops. The prices of the chief agricultural 
commodities, instead of being at or near their pre-war levels, as in 1923, (see diagram 
on page 261 of this volume) are at the time of writing on a fairly even level with - 
the prices of manufactured goods, so that the economic ship of state is now sailing 
on a more even keel as between agriculturists and manufacturers. 


While business in 1924 was rather dull and the demand for capital was thus 
somewhat restricted, the supply of capital offered for investment increased, with 
the result that interest rates showed a material decline during the year. Thus, 
at the end of 1923, the yield on the 1934 taxable bonds of the Canadian Government 
was 5-22 p.c., a yield reduced to 4-93 p.c. at the end of 1924, During the year the 
Canadian people purchased no less than $346,000,000 of bonds. 

The reduction in interest rates in 1924 enabled the Dominion Government to 
refund maturing loans at a substantial Saving in interest charge, thus bringing about _ 
a lightening of the heavy burdens which the Canadian people have been bearing 
since the war. 


During the autumn and winter of 1924-25, the influence of higher prices for _ 
agricultural products, combined with the improvement in the political situation in 
Europe and the increasing stabilization of European currencies (at the time of 
writing the pound sterling is above $4-79, or only about 7 cents below par, in New 
York) were leading to the expectation of better business in 1925. 


British Empire Exhibition.—On April 23, the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley was opened by Their Majesties the King and Queen, and remained open 
until Nov. 1. Exhibits were made both by the British Government itself and the 
Governments of the other parts of the Empire. The Canadian Parliament, in 1923 
and 1924, appropriated $1,400,000 to meet Canada’s share of the expenditure, and 
the following appreciation of the part which Canada played at Wembley appears in 
Whitaker’s Almanac, a widely-known British publication: ; 
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“The huge building occupied by Canada contained an exhibition in itself 
and moreover a large one. The main building was flanked by subsidiary - 
pavilions devoted respectively to the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Cana- 
dian National Railways, and the displays of these great concerns, with their 
wonderful panoramic exposition of Canadian scenery, formed fitting intro- 
ductions to the main edifice. In the latter, all the great Canadian industries 
were dealt with in the most complete and graphic manner. Maps in reliet 
and most realistic models enabled visitors to see Canada in miniature from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The country’s vast resources in timber, minerals, 
agricultural and dairy produce, fish, fur and other directions were displayed in 
all possible ways, and the highly important exhibits of manufactured goods in 
wide range showed that Canada possesses in no small degree facilities for 
converting the raw material into the finished product.” 


Trade Convention with Belgium and Luxembourg.—A trade agreement 
was signed in Ottawa between the representatives of the Canadian and the Belgian 
Governments on July 3, 1924. The signatories on behalf of Canada were the Hon. 
J. A. Robb and the Hon. Henri §. Béland, and on behalf of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, M. Florent de Selys-Fanson, Consul-General of Belgium at Ottawa. 

Briefly, the Convention provides for most-favoured-nation treatment to 
be granted by Canada to the Economic Union of Belgium and Luxembourg, and 
by the Economic Union of Belgium and Luxembourg to Canada. The term “Economic 
Union of Belgium and Luxembourg” is understood to include the colonies and 
possessions of Belgium and also territories of which Belgium is mandatory under the 
provisions of the League of Nations. 

Provincial General Election.—On June 20, a provincial general election took 
place in British Columbia, no fewer than five parties securing representation in the 
new Legislature. As the strongest of these parties, the Liberals, under the Hon. 
John Oliver, retained office. 


Prohibition Referendum in Saskatchewan.—On July 16, a referendum in 
Saskatchewan declared, by a decisive majority, for the repeal of the Saskatchewan 
Temperance Act and the inauguration of a system of government control of the 
sale of liquor. 

Meetings of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the International Mathematical Congress.—The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which had on three previous occasions held its annual 
meetings in Canada (Montreal 1884, Toronto 1897, Winnipeg 1909), held its annual 
meeting in Toronto from August 7 to August 13, under the presidency of 
Sir David Bruce, famous for his services to tropical medicine. While Canadian 
scientists benefited by the contact of minds and the consequent stimulus, British 
scientists were enabled not only to become acquainted with the work done in Cana- 
dian universities and in the Government services, but also to see Canada, many of 
them taking advantage of the special rates granted by the railways to visit the 
Pacific coast. 

The International Mathematical Congress held its triennial meeting in Toronto 
from Aug. 11 to Aug. 16, the first occasion on which it had met outside of Europe. 
A Canadian, Dr. J. C. Fields, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Toronto, 
was chosen as its president, while vice-presidents were elected for each of the princi- 
pal countries represented at the Congress, viz.: Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
England, France, Holland, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States. 
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Prohibition Plebiscite in Ontario.—On Oct. 23, 1924, a plebiscite was taken 
in Ontario on the question of the continuance of the Ontario Temperance Act or, 
as an alternative, the introduction of “the sale as a beverage of beer and spirituous 
liquor in sealed packages under Government control”. The popular decision was 
in favour of the continuance of the Ontario Temperance Act, though the majority 
for prohibition was considerably reduced. . 


Obituary, 1924.—Jan. 16, Hon. Featherston Osler, Toronto, Ont., former 
Judge of Ontario Court of Appeal. Jan. 28, Hon. W. B. Chandler, St. J ohn, N. B., 
Judge of the Supreme Court of N -B., King’s Bench Division. Feb. 3, W. A. Bow- 
den, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Engineer, Department of Railways and Canals. Feb. 5, 
Lawrence K. Fortescue, former Comptroller, Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
March 1, Hon. Valentine Ratz, New Hamburg, Ont., Senator. March 8, 
Hon. 8. E. Reid, Tryon, P. E. I., Speaker of the Provincial Legislature, 1901-04, and 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 1905-08. March 27, Sir Edmund Walker, D.C.L., 
LL.D., C.V.O., Toronto, Ont., President, Canadian Bank of Commerce. April 18, 
Angus Claude MacDonnell, Toronto, Ont., former Senator. April: 22. Tate 
Col. William H. Merritt, M.D., St. Catharines, Ont., Vice-President of the Imperial 
Bank. April 26, Lewis H. Colman, Secretary, Public Works Department, Ottawa, 
Ont. May 1, Rt. Hon. Sir Louis Henry Davies, K.C., K.C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont., 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1918-1924. May 10, Henry Watters, 
Mayor of Ottawa. May 12, Earl of Ashburnham (Thomas Ashburnham), Frederic- 
ton, N.B., died in London, England. May 26, Lt.-Col. William Hendrie, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. June 4, John A. MacKelvie, M.P. for Yale, B.C., died in Ottawa. June 
9, Herbert J. Daly, Toronto, Ont., President of the Home Bank of Canada. June 
16, Sir Charles Townshend, Wolfville, N.S., former Chief Justice of Nova Scotia. 
June 21, Philip E. Ritchie, Ottawa, Ont., Registrar of Copyrights and Trade Marks, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. June 29, Dr. Frederick Torrance, B.A., 
D. V. 8., Guelph, Ont., former Veterinary Director-General of Canada. July 7, 
Hartley H. Dewart, K.C., ex.-M.L.A., Toronto, Ont. July 31, John Morrissy, 
Neweastle, N.B., M.P. for Northumberland, N.B. Aug. 4, Sir Edmund Osler, 
Toronto, Ont., President of Dominion Bank and former M.P. Aug. 6, Hon. J. M. 
McDougall, Aylmer, Que., Judge of the Superior Court, Montreal District. Aug. 9, 
Hon. F. B. Carvell, Woodstock, N.B., Chairman of Board of Railway Commissioners 
and former Minister of Public Works. Aug. 14, Hon. Joseph Bolduc, St. Victor de 
Tring, Que., former Speaker of the Senate. Aug. 27, Edson J. Chamberlin, former é 
President of the Grand Trunk Railway system. Sept. 2, Lt.-Col. Hon. George 
W. Fowler, Ottawa, Ont., Senator. Sept. 9, Henry J. Meiklejohn (of Parliamentary 
Library), Ottawa, Ont. Sept. 11, Sydney Smith, 1.8.0., Ottawa, Ont., formerly 
Controller of Postal Stores. Sept. 14, Albert Hagar, Plantagenet, Ont., former 
M.P. for Prescott Co., (1867). Sept. 19, James Carruthers, Montreal, Que., known 
as “Canada’s Wheat King”. Sept. 21, Edouard G. D. Deville, LL.D., D.T:S., 
1.8.0., Surveyor-General, Ottawa, Ont. Sept. 23, Hon. Jean L. Coté, Edmonton, 
Alta., Senator. Oct. 2, Sir William Price, Quebec, Que., accidentally killed at 
Kenogami, Que. Oct. 4, Louis N. Rhéaume, Ottawa, Ont., former consulting 
engineer with Department of Railways and Canals. Oct. 9, Charles A. Gauvreau, 
Fraserville, Que., M.P. for Témiscouata, Que. Nov. 9, F. C. Wade, K.C., Agent- 
General for the Province of British Columbia in London, England. Dec. 4, James 
Mills, M.A., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Librarian and Supervising Officer, Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada. Dec. 14, Hon. John Yeo, Port Hill, P.E.I., 
Senator. Dec. 15, Col. E. E. Clarke, Ottawa, Ont., Director of Transport and 
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Supplies, Department of National Defence. 1925. Jan. 27, W. D. Scott, Ottawa, 
Ont., formerly Assistant Deputy Minister of Immigration. Feb. 4, Dr. Willet 
G. Miller, Chief Geologist, Department of Mines, Toronto, Ont. 


IV.—EXTRACTS FROM THE CANADA GAZETTE— 
OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS, COMMISSIONS, etc. 


Privy Councillors.—1924. Jan. 30, Pierre J. A. Cardin, M.P., Sorel, Que. 
Sept. 20, Harold B. McGiverin, K.C., M-P., Ottawa, Ont. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1924. Jan. 8, Hon. Narcisse Pérodeau, Montreal 
Que., Legislative Councillor and Member of the Executive Council of the said 
Province: to be the Lieutenant-Governor in and over the Province of Quebec, 
in the room and stead of Hon. Louis P. Brodeur, deceased. Sept. 3, Frank R. 
Heartz, Charlottetown, P.E.L.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the said Province from 
Sth Sept., 1924. 1925. Jan 12, James Robson Douglas, Amherst, N.S.: to be 
Lieutenant-Governor in and over the said Province of Nova Scotia, in the room and 
stead of His Honour McCallum Grant, resigned. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1924. Jan. 30, Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries: to be Minister of Justice of Canada. Hon. Pierre J. A. 
Cardin, a member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada: to be the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries. Sept. 20, Hon. Harold B. McGiverin, a member of the 
King’s Privy Council: to be Minister Without Portfolio. 


Senators.—1924. Gazetted Feb. 9, appointed Aug. 14, 1923, Hon. Jean L- 
Coté, Edmonton, Alberta. March 10, Andrew Haydon, Ottawa, Ont. May 5) 
Clifford W. Robinson, Moncton, N.B. 


New Members of the House of Commons.—1924. Jan. 2, William Ander- 
son Black, Electoral District of Halifax, N.S. Jan. 12, Alexandre J. Doucet, 
Electoral District of Kent, N.B. Sept. 15, William J. Hushion, Electoral District 
of St. Antoine, Que. Sept. 22, Sir Eugéne Fiset, Electoral District of Rimouski, 
Que. Oct. 21, Wilham B. Snowball, Electoral District of Northufaberland, N.B. 
Dec. 3, Grote Stirling, Electoral District of Yale, B.C. Dec. 9, Charles E. Hanna, 
Electoral District of West Hastings, Ont. 


Judicial Appointments.—1924. Jan. 15, Hon. Robert Smith, a Justice of 
Appeal of the Second Divisional Court of the Supreme Court of Ontario: to be @ 
Justice of Appeal of the First Divisional Court of the said Supreme Court of Ontario. 
Jan. 15, John G. Cory, Winnipeg, Man., Barrister-at-law: to be a Junior Judge of 
the County Court of the Eastern Judicial District of the Province of Manitoba. 
Jan. 30.,.The Hon. Arthur C. A. Malouin, a Judge of the Superior Court in and 
for the Province of Quebec: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 
Ernest Roy, Quebec, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the 
said Province: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the said Prov- 
ince. March 4, Arthur T. Leblanc, Campbellton, N.B., one of His Maiesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law: to be a Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick. May 27, Malcolm A. Macdonald, Vancouver, 
B.C., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province: to be a 
Puisne Justice of the Court of Appeal for British Columbia with the style and title 
of Justice of Appeal. June 12, Hugh O’Leary, retired Senior Judge of the District 
Court of the Provincial J udicial District of Thunder Bay, Ont.: to be Deputy Judge 
of the said District Court of the Provisional Judicial Court of Thunder Bay, Ont. 
William I. McMullen, Woodstock, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in- 
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the-law for the said Province: to be Deputy Judge of the County Court of the 
County of Oxford, Ont. July 4, His Honour Lewis St. George Stubbs, a Judge of 
the County Court for the Northern Division of the Eastern Judicial District in 
the Province of Manitoba: to be Senior Judge of the County Court for the Eastern 
Judicial District in the said Province of Manitoba and Dick Alexander Stacpoole, 
Winnipeg, Man., Barrister-at-law: to be a Junior Judge of the County Court for 
the Eastern Judicial District in the said Province of Manitoba. Aug. 23, Malcolm 
G. Cameron, Goderich, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for 
the said Province: to be a Judge of the County Court of the United Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. His Honour Malcolm G. Cameron, Judge of the 
County Court of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham: to be a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Aug. 27, 
Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of the Tria] Division of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta: to be the Chief Justice and President of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta and to be ex officio a Judge of the Trial Division of the 
said Court. Hon. William C. Simmons, a Justice of the Trial Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta: to be the Chief Justice of the Trial Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta and to be ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the 
said Court. John R. Boyle, Edmonton, Alberta, one of His Majesty’s Counsel 
learned-in-the-law for the said Province: to be a Justice of the Trial Division of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta and to be ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division 
of the said Court. Sept. 16, Hon. Francis A. Anglin, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada: to be the Chief Justice of Canada, in the room and stead 
of Right Hon. Sir Louis H. Davies, K.C.M.G., deceased. Sept. 16, Hon. 
Thibaudeau Rinfret, a Judge of the Superior Court for the Province of Quebec: - 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada from Ist October, 1924. 
Sept.17, Thomas E. Godson, former Commissioner under the Mining Act of Ontario 
and one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province: to be 
confirmed in and appointed to the office of Judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 
Sept. 20, Edniund L. Newcombe, Ottawa, Ont., C.M.G., one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law and the Deputy Minister of Justice of Canada: to be 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. Oct: 1ouHon: J Hayes Barry, 
a Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: 
to be Chief Justice of the said King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick. Louis J. C. E. Boyer, Montreal, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel 
learned-in-the-law for said Province of Quebec: to bea Puisne Judge of the Superior 
Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Oct. 4, Hon. James P. Byrne, Bathurst, 
N.B., Attorney-General of New Brunswick: to be a Judge of the King’s Bench 


Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. Dee. 11 , Edward R. Cameron, — 


Ottawa, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law and Registrar of the 
Supreme Court of Canada: to be Vice-President of the Commission for the revision and 
consolidation of the public statutes of Canada, in the room and stead of Hon. 
Edmund L. N ewcombe, C.M.G., who resigned the said office. William 8. Edwards, 
Ottawa, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, barrister-at-law and Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Justice: to be Deputy Minister of Justice, vice Hon. E. L. N ewcombe, C.M.G., 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Commissions.—To be Members of the Commission for the revision and 
consolidation of the Public Statutes of Canada: Dec. 28, 1923. Rt. Hon. Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, G.C.M.G., Quebec, Que., President. Dee. 28, 1923, Edward 
J. Daly, Barrister-at-law, Ottawa, Ont., Member. Louis A. Rivet, one of His 
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Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law, Montreal, Que., Member. F. R. McDorald 
Russell, one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law, Vancouver, B.C., 
Member. Alexander MacGregor, Barrister-at-law, Toronto, Ont., Member, in the 
room, place and stead of the late H. H. Dewart, K.C. Jan. 30, 1924, Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice, Ottawa, Ont., Member ex officio. Hon. Edward 
J. McMurray, Solicitor-General, Ottawa, Ont., Member ex officio. 

1923. Aug. 14. Joseph Picard, Manufacturer, Quebec, Que., Apollos B. Kerr, 
Barrister-at-law, Toronto, Ont., Robert W. McLellan, Barrister-at-law, Fredericton, 
N.B., Joseph G. Sutherland, Lumberman, Clyde River, N.S., and William Anstie 
Contractor, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Commissioners to enquire into and report on 
the forest resources of Canada, with particular regard to wood of various kinds 

available for the manufacture of pulp. The said Joseph Picard to be Chairman 
and Ernest H. Finlayson, Acting Director of Forestry, Department of Interior 
to be Secretary of the said Commission. Dec. 23. William James Wright, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A., Barrister-at-law and Solicitor of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and 
receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations in any and every of the United States 
of America, in or concerning any proceeding had or to be had in the Supreme or 
Exchequer Courts of Canada, and to administer, take and receive such other oaths, 
affidavits, declarations and affirmations as by law it is competent to administer, 
take or receive in any and every of the said United States of America. 1924. Feb. 
27. The Hon. Harrison A. McKeown, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench Division 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be a Commissioner to investigate 
into and report upon the affairs of the Home Bank from the date of its charter to 
the date of its failure. March 26. David Campbell, Winnipeg, Man., one of His 
Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law ‘or the said Province: to be a Commissioner 
to inquire into and report upon any and all irregularities and frauds of any kind 
whatsoever in connection with contracts for the supply of coal to the Department 
of Militia and Defence and to the Department of National Defence, respectively, at 
Winnipeg, Man., from the year 1918 to the present date. The said investigation 
has been further extended at different dates so as to include the business of other 
associations, firms or corporations. March 31. Major Alexander A. Mulholland, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member of the Toronto Harbour Commission in the room 
and stead of John, Laxton, deceased, for a term of three years from March 31, 
1924. April 17. Arthur O. Hogg, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member of the Toronto 
Harbour Commission for a term of three years from March 31, 1924, in the room and 
stead of Robert 8S. Gourlay, resigned. July 2, Lewis Duncan, Toronto, Ont., 
Barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner under the Combines Investigation Act, 
1923, to investigate into and report upon the business, or any part~thereof of the, 
Mutual Brokers (Vancouver) Limited of the City of Vancouver, B.C., the Nash Com- 
pany of the City of Minneapolis, Michigan, U.S.A., The Growers Sales Agency, Limi- 
ted, Calgary, Alberta, and the Mutual Purchasing Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
July 17. L. E. Charbonnel, Cookshire, Que.: to be a Commissioner to investigate 
and report upon charges of political partizanship against Government employees 
in the electoral district of Compton, Que.; and Maurice Basset, Percé, Que.: to be 
a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partizanship preferred against 
Daniel Boutin, lightkeeper, at Grand River Wharf, Que. Sept. 16. Hon. Harrison 
A. McKeown, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick: to be Chief Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada. Oct. 24. David Campbell, Winnipeg, Man., one of His Majesty’s 
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Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province of Manitoba: to be a Commissioner 
under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, to investigate the business or any 
part thereof, of the Winnipeg Retail Coal Dealers’ Association and other firms or 
corporations. Nov. 1. L. E. Charbonnel, Cookshire, Que.: to be a Commissioner 
to investigate any charges of political partizanship that may be referred to him, 
in any part of the Province of Quebec. 


Official Appointments.—1924. Jan. 18. Georges Gonthier, Montreal, 
Que., Chartered Accountant: to be Auditor-General of the Dominion of Canada, 
in the room and stead of Edward D. Sutherland, deceased. Feb. 28. Peter T. 
Coolican, Superintendent Postal Service, William J. Glover, Financial Superin- 
tendent of the Post Office Department and Arthur Webster, Secretary of the Post 
Office Department, Ottawa, Ont.: to be delegates to represent the Dominion of 
Canada at the Congress of the Universal Postal Union to be held at Stockholm, 
Sweden, during the year 1924. March 7, George Joseph Desbarats, C.M.G., 
Ottawa, Ont., Acting Deputy Minister of National Defence: to be Deputy Minister 
of National Defence. March 8. George Hilton, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Veterinary 
Director-General. April 12. Arthur L. Clark, B.Sc., Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty 
of Applied Science, Queen’s University: to be a member of the Research Council 
of Canada in the room and stead of Dr. W. L. Goodwin, resigned. Prof. Arthur 
Frigon, Department of Electrotechnics, University of Montreal, to be a Member 
of the said Council, in the room and stead of Arthur Surveyer, retired by rotation, 
and that Sir George Garneau and Dr. Archibald B. Macallum, retired by rotation, 
be reappointed Members of the said Research Council of Canada, said appoint- 
ments being for a period of three years terminating on March 31, 1927. April 29, . 
Theodore V. 8. Wunsch, Inspector in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: to be a 
Justice of the Peace for Canada. July 3. Captain William P. §. Curtis, 2nd 
Battalion, The Rifle Brigade: to be an Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-General vice 
Major R. W. Gordon, M. C., resigned. July 19. George D. Finlayson, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be Superintendent of Insurance as Deputy Head of the Department 
of Insurance. July 26. Harold A. Bowie, M.D., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member 
of the Federal Appeal Board, Sept. 3. Henri A. Lafleur, M.D., Montreal, Que.: 
to be reappointed as a Member of the Medical Council of Canada, for a term of 
four years from 26th Noy., 1924. William A. Thomson, M.D., Regina, Sask., and 
Peter A. McLennan, M.D., Vancouver, B.C.: to be Members of the Medical 
Council of Canada for a term of four years from the 26th Nov., 1924. Sept. 20. 
Frederick C. Blair, Secretary, Dep’t. of Immigration and Colonization: to be 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Dep’t. of Immigration and Colonization. Sept. 16. The 
Hon. Francis A. Anglin, Chief Justice of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excel-_ 
lency the Governor-General. Sept. 17. His Excellency the Governor-General 
has been pleased to revoke the Order in Council dated the 26th July, 1924, ap- 
pointing Harold A. Bowie, M.D., Ottawa, Ont., a Member of the Federal Appeal 
Board, and to confirm his appointment as Chief Medical Officer of the said Board, 
with authority to act as a Member of the Board and to hear appeals as a Member of 
that Board for a period of two years from July 26, 1924, whenever he is requested so 
to do by the Chairman of the Board. Nov. 4. Captain Charles 8. Price-Davies, 
M.C., The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, to be an Aide-de-Camp on His Excellency 
the Governor-General’s Staff. Nov. 29. George W. Hyndman, from Comptroller 
of Currency to Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. Dec. 
13. John D. Craig, from International Boundary Commission Engineer, to 
Director-General of Surveys, Ottawa, Ont. Harry N. Cheney, Department of In- 
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terior: to be Secretary of the Geological Surveys, Department of Mines, Ottawa, 
Ont. Dec. 23. Lt.-Col. Humphrey W. Snow, C.M.G., D.5.0., Reserve of Officers, 
The Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent Regiment): to be Comptroller of the House- 
hold of His Excellency the Governor-General. 1925. Jan. 7. Arthur Beauchesne, 
Ottawa, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of 
Quebec, and Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons: to be Clerk of the House 
of Commons, in the place of William B. Northrup, superannuated. Thomas M. 
Fraser, Ottawa, Ont., Journalist: to be. Clerk Assistant of the House of Com- 
mons. Jan. 24. Thomas L. Simmons, Assistant Chief Engineer, Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners: to be chief Engineer. Jan. 27. His Excellency the Governor- 
General has been pleased to appoint Group Captain J. 8. Scott, M.C., A.F.C., to 
be an Honorary Aide-de-Camp and Lieutenant John Robert Chaplin, R.O., 10th 
(P.W.O.) Royal Hussars, to be an Aide-de-Camp on his Staff. Jan. 31. H. A. K. 
Drury, Division Engineer, Board of Railway Commissioners: to be Assistant Chief 
Engineer. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.— Monday, November 10, 1924, was appointed 
by proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year.” 
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